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THE  AMERICANS: 

r£RSAT10N   AN!'  A   SPEKCH,    WITH   AN   ADDlTIOXr 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


I.— A  CoKvrRSATJON  ;   October  20,  1882. 


[The  sUle  of  Mr.  Spencer's  healtli  unfortunately  Dot  permitting  him  to  gire 
in  the  form  of  articlea  tbc  results  of  hi.i  ohsarvations  on  American  society^ 
'  it  is  thought  useful  to  reproduce,  untlnr  his  own  revision  and  with  some 
ftilditional  remarks,  what  !)r  lian  said  on  thi>  iiubinct;  espei.-ixny  u  tiia 
accounts  of  it  which  have  app^-^red  in  thiit  country  nrt)  imjifrfi^cl  :  reports 
of  tbecoQr«raation  having  b««n  Kbridge<J^  and  thL-  itiHM;ch  being  Itrtuwa  onlj 
bjr  telegraphic  suuuniiry. 

Ttie  earlier  paragraphs  of  ihe  conversation,  which  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
ptnlstont  exclusion  of  reporter.i  and  hin  ohjection.s  to  the  interviewing 
C^Btam,  are  omitted^  aa  not  here  conucrning  tho  render.  Thcra  wax  no 
arentual  yielding,  as  hiu  heon  supposed.  It  was  not  to  a  ncwitpaper- 
reporter  that  the  opinions  wliiob  follow  wcr^  expressed,  but  to  nn  intimate 
American  friend:  the  primary  purpose  being  to  correct  tho  many  niiaslate- 
menls  to  which  tho  e.\clud<;d  int<.Tvicwcrs  hod  given  currency ;  and  the  ooea- 
nonbeingtAkenJbrgiTingutt«rancclo  impressions  of  Americunaffuirfi. — Ed,} 

XTAS  what  you  have  seen  answered  your  expectations? 
-*^-*-  It  has  far  exceeded  them.  Such  books  about  America  as  I  bad 
looked  ioto  had  given  mc  no  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  develop- 
meota  of  material  cinlization  which  I  have  everywhere  found.  TTie 
extent,  veattb,  and  magnificence  of  your  cities,  and  especially  the 
splendour  of  New  York,  have  altogether  astonished  me.  'lliough  I 
have  not  visited  the  wonder  of  the  West,  Chicago,  yet  some  of  your 
minor  modcro  places,  such  as  Cleveland,  have  siifBcicutly  amazed  me 
hy  the  results  of  one  generation's  activity.  Occasionally,  when  I  have 
been  in  places  of  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants  where  the  telephone 
ia  in  general  use,  1  have  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  our  owu  uneulcr- 
ptiiing  towns,  many  of  which,  of  iifty  thousand  iuhabitauts  and  more^ 
make  no  use  of  it. 

I  suppose  you  recognize  in  these  results  the  great  benefits  of  free 
institutions  ? 
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Ah  !  Now  comes  one  of  Uie  iuconvcnicnccs  of  iutcn-icwiug.  I 
have  been  in  the  cuutitry  less  than  two  inuuiliH,  liavc  krcu  hut  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  it,  and  but  comparatively  few  jKiopIc,  and  yet  you 
wish  from  me  a  definite  opinion  on  a  difllcult  qucstioa. 

Perhaps  you  will  answer,  subject  to  the  qualificntiou  that  you  are 
but  giving  your  first  impressions? 

Well,  with  that  understanding,  T  may  reply  that  though  the  free 
institutions  have  been  partly  the  cause,  I  think  they  have  not  benn 
the  chief  cause.  In  the  first  pbce,  the  American  people  have  come 
into  possession  of  an  unpnrallclcd  fortune — the  mineral  wealth  and 
the  vast  tracts  of  virgin  soil  producing  abundantly  with  small  cost  of 
culture.  Manifestly,  that  alone  goes  a  long  vay  towards  prodncing 
this  enormous  prosperity.  Then  they  have  profited  by  inheriting  all 
the  arts,  appliances,  and  methods,  developed  by  older  societies,  while 
leaving  behind  the  obstructions  existing  in  them.  They  have  been 
able  to  pick  and  choose  from  the  products  of  all  past  cxperienee, 
appropriating  the  good  and  rejecting  the  had.  Then,  besides  these 
favours  of  fortune,  there  are  factors  proj^er  to  themselves.  I  perceive 
in  American  faces  generally  a  great  amount  of  determination — a  kind 
of  "do  or  die"  expression;  and  this  trait  of  character,  joined  with  a 
power  of  work  exceeding  that  of  any  other  people,  of  coiurse  produces 
an  unparalleled  rapidity  of  progress.  Once  more,  there  is  the  inven- 
tivcneiis  which,  stimulated  by  the  need  for  ecouomiziug  labour,  has 
been  so  wisely  fostered.  Among  us  iu  England,  there  are  many  foolish 
people  who,  while  thinking  that  a  mau  who  toils  with  Im  hands  has 
an  equitable  claim  to  the  product,  and  if  he  has  special  skill  may 
rightly  have  the  advantage  uf  it,  also  hold  that  if  a  man  toils  with 
his  brain,  perhaps  for  years,  and,  uniting  gcuiuH  with  perseverance, 
evolves  some  valuable  iuvcntiou,  the  public  may  rightly  claim  the 
benefit.  The  .\mcricans  have  been  more  far-seeing.  The  enormous 
museum  of  patents  which  I  saw  at  Washington  is  significant  of  the 
attention  paid  to  inventors'  claims;  and  the  nation  profits  immensely 
from  having  in  this  direction  (though  not  in  all  others)  recognized 
property  in  mental  products.  Ucyond  q^uestion,  in  respect  of  mecha- 
nical appliances  the  Americans  arc  ahead  of  all  nations.  If  ulong 
with  your  material  progress  there  went  equal  progress  of  a  higher 
kind,  there  would  remain  nothing  to  be  wished. 

That  is  an  ambiguous  qualification.  V*haX,  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 
You  will  understand  me  when  I  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking  the 
other  day.  After  pondering  over  what  I  have  seen  of  your  vast 
manufacturing  and  trading  establishments,  the  rush  of  traffic  in  your 
street-cars  and  elevated  railways,  your  gigantic  hotels  and  Fifth 
Avenue  palaces,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  Italian  Kepublics 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  recalled  the  fact  that  while  there  was 
growing  up  in  them  great  commercial  activity,  a  development  of  the 
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arts  nliich  made  them  the  onvy  of  Kurope,  oud  a  buildiug  of  princely 
muisioDS  which  coutinue  to  bu  the  admiration  of  travellers^  their 
poople  ven  gradually  losing  their  freedom. 

Do  yon  mean  this  as  a  soggestion  that  we  ore  doing  tlie  like  V 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  arc.  You  retain  the  forms  of  freedom  ; 
but,  80  far  as  I  can  gather,  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  tho 
substftDce.  It  is  true  that  those  ^ho  rnlc  you  do  not  do  it  by  means 
of  rctainen  armed  with  swords;  but  they  do  it  through  regiments  of 
men  annod  'with  voting  papers,  who  obey  the  word  of  command  as 
loyally  as  did  the  dcpendaote  of  tlic  old  feudal  nobles,  and  who 
thus  enable  their  leaders  to  override  the  general  will,  and  make  the 
community  submit  to  their  exaetions  as  effectually  as  their  prototypes 
of  old.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  each  of  your  citizens  votes  for  the 
candidate  he  chooses  for  this  or  that  office,  from  President  downwards ; 
bat  his  hand  is  guided  by  au  agency  behind  which  left\'es  him  scarcely 
sny  choice.  "  Use  your  political  power  as  we  tell  you,  or  else  throw 
it  away,"  is  the  alternative  offered  to  the  citizen.  The  political 
machinery  as  it  is  now  worked,  has  little  resemblance  to  that  con- 
templated ut  the  outset  of  your  political  life.  Manifestly,  those  who 
firamod  your  Coustitutiou  never  dreamed  that  twenty  thousand  citizens 
would  go  to  the  poll  led  by  a  *'  boss."  America  exemplifies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  social  scale,  a  change  analugou!)  to  that  which  has 
taken  place  under  sundry  despotisms.  Vou  know  that  in  Japan, 
before  the  recent  Revolution,  the  divine  ruler,  the  Mikado,  uomitially 
supreme,  was  practically  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  chief  minister, 
the  Shogun.  Here  it  seems  to  me  that  "the  sovereign  people"  is 
fat  becoming  a  puppet  which  moves  and  speaks  as  wirc-puUers 
determine. 

Then  you  think  that  KcpabVcan  institutions  are  a  &ilnrc  ? 

By  no  means:  I  imply  no  such  conclusion.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
often  discuHung  politics  with  an  English  friend,  and  defending  Be- 
publican  institutions,  as  I  always  have  ilone  and  do  still,  and  when 
he  urged  against  mc  the  Ul-working  of  such  institutions  over  here,  I 
habitually  replied  that  the  Americans  got  their  form  of  government 
by  a  happy  accident,  not  by  normal  progress,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  go  back  before  they  could  go  forward.  What  has  since 
happened  seems  to  me  to  have  justified  that  view  ;  and  what  I  see 
now,  confirms  me  in  it.  America  is  showing,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  liefore,  that  "  paper  Co uatitut ions'*  will  not  work  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  work.  The  truth,  first  rcooguized  by  Mackiutosh,  that 
Constitutions  arc  uot  made  but  grow,  which  is  part  of  the  larger 
truth  that  societies,  tlirougbout  their  whole  organizations,  are  uot 
mode  but  grow,  at  once,  when  accepted,  disposes  of  the  notion  that 
you  can  work  as  you  hope  any  art iticially -de vised  system  of  govern- 
ment.     It  becomes  au  inference  that   if  your  political  structure  has 
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l)ccn  manufactured  ami  not  grown,  it  will  fortiiwitli  begin  to  grow 
into  sometliiufi;  diflcn^nl  from  that  intended — somctliing  iu  hannour 
with  tlic  ualtires  of  the  citizens,  and  the  conditions  ondcrwhicli  the 
Kocicty  cxlftts.  And  it  evidently  has  been  so  with  you.  Within 
the  forms  of  your  Constitution  tlicre  liits  grown  up  this  organizatioa 
of  iiroffMioual  [joliliciaus  altogether  iincontem plated  at  the  outset, 
wlit<h  lias  become  iu  large  measure  the  rutiug  power. 

But  will  not  education  aud  the  diElusion  of  political  knowledge  £t 
men  for  free  iustitutious  ? 

No.  It  is  esBentially  a  ([ucatiuu  of  charaeter,  aud  only  in  a 
secondary  degree  a  tjuestioa  of  knowledge.  But  for  the  uuivcrEal 
delusion  about  education  as  a  panaeca  for  political  evils,  this  would 
hare  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  evidence  daily  disclosed  ia.| 
your  papers.  Are  not  the  men  who  officer  aud  control  your  Federal, 
your  State,  and  your  Municipal  orgauizatious — who  manipulate  your 
caucuses  and  conventions,  and  run  your  partisan  campaigns — all 
educated  men  ?  And  has  their  education  prevented  them  from  en- 
gaging iuj  or  permitting,  or  condouing,  the  briberies,  lobbying?,  aud 
other  corrupt  methods  which  vitiate  the  actioa&  of  your  administra- 
tions ?  Perhaps  party  newspapers  exaggerate  these  things  ;  but  what 
am  I  to  make  of  the  testimony  of  your  civil  sen'iee  reformers — men 
of  all  parties?  If  I  understand  the  matter  aright,  they  arc  attacking, 
aa  vicious  and  dangerous,  a  oyatcm  which  bus  grown  up  under  the 
natural  spontaneous  workipg  of  your  free  institutions — are  exposing 
vices  which  education  has  proved  powerless  to  prevent? 

Of  course,  ambitious  and  iinscnipulons  men  will  secure  the  offices, 
and  education  will  aid  tlicra  in  tbcir  sclfisli  purposes,  IJut  would 
not  those  purposes  be  thwarted,  and  better  Government  secured,  by 
raising  the  standard  of  knowledge  among  the  people  at  large  ? 

\'ery  little.  The  current  theory  is  that  if  the  young  are  taught 
what  is  right,  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  right,  tbey  will  do  what  is 
right  when  they  grow  up.  But  considering  what  religious  teachers 
have  been  doing  these  two  thousand  yean,  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
history  is  against  the  ronclusiou,  ax  much  as  is  the  conduct  of  these 
well-educated  citizens  I  have  referred  to  ;  aud  I  do  not  see  why  you 
expect  better  results  amoug  the  masses.  Personal  interests  will  away 
the  men  in  the  ranks,  aa  they  sway  the  men  above  them  ;  aud  the 
education  which  fails  to  make  the  last  consult  public  good  rather 
than  private  good,  will  fail  to  make  the  fir^t  do  it.  The  beuefiU  of 
political  purity  arc  so  general  and  remote,  nnd  the  profit  to  each  in- 
dividual ia  so  ineonopictious^  that,  the  commuri  citizen,  educate  him  as 
you  like,  will  habitually  occujiy  himself  with  his  personal  affairs,  and 
hold  it  not  worth  bis  while  to  l^ght  against  each  abuse  as  soon  as  it 
ap]icars.  Not  lack  of  information,  but  lack  of  certain  moral  senti- 
'•X  the  root  of  the  ei-il. 
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You  tocaa  tlmt  {icoplc  Imve  nut  a  suQicient  sense  oP  public  dutv? 

Well,  that  is  one  way  of  putting  it ;  but  there  is  a  more  specific 
way.  Probably  it  irill  surprise  you  if  1  say  the  American  has  not,  I 
think,  a  sufficiently  quick  sense  of  his  own  claims,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  89  a  necessary  consequence,  not  a  sufficiently  quick  sense  of  the 
claitna  of  others — for  the  two  traits  are  oi^anically  related.  I  observe 
tbat  they  tolerate  varions  small  interferences  and  dictations  which 
Eij;i:lishmen  are  prone  to  resiat.  I  am  told  that  the  English  are 
remarked  on  for  tlicir  tendency  to  grumble  ia  aucb  case* ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  ia  true. 

Do  you  think  it  worth  while  for  people  to  make  tliemselves  dis- 
agreeable by  resenting  every  tritliug  aggression  ?  We  Americans 
think  it  invoU-es  too  much  loss  of  time  and  temper,  and  doesn't   pay. 

Esactly  ;  that  in  what  1  mean  by  character.  It  is  this  easy-going 
readiness  to  permit  small  trespasses,  because  it  would  be  troublesome 
or  pro5t]css  or  unpopular  to  oppose  tliem,  which  leads  to  the  habit  of 
acquiescence  in  wrong,  and  the  decay  of  free  institutions.  Free  iu;^ti- 
tutioos  can  be  maintained  only  by  citizens,  each  of  whom  is  instant 
to  oppose  every  illegitimate  act,  every  assumption  of  supremacy, 
every  official  excess  of  power,  however  trivial  it  mny  seem.  As 
UamJet  says,  there  in  such  a  thing  as  "  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a 
stmw/'  when  the  straw  implies  a  principle.  If,  as  you  say  of  the 
American,  he  pauses  to  consider  whether  he  ran  afford  the  lime  and 
trouble — whether  it  will  pay,  corruptian  is  sure  to  creep  in.  All 
these  lapaca  from  higher  to  lower  forms  begin  in  trifling  ways,  and 
it  19  only  by  incessant  watchfulness  that  they  can  be  prevented. 
As  one  of  your  early  statesmen  said — -"The  price  of  liberty  ia 
eternal  rigilancc."  Rut  it  is  far  less  against  foreign  aggressions 
npon  national  liberty  that  this  vigilance  is  required,  than  against  the 
insidious  growth  of  domestic  interferences  with  personal  liberty,  lu 
some  prirate  administrations  which  I  have  been  concerned  with,  1 
have  often  insisted  that  instead  of  assuming,  as  people  usually  do, 
that  thiugs  are  going  right  uutil  it  is  proved  that  they  are  going 
wrong,  the  proper  course  is  to  assume  that  they  arc  going  wrong 
until  it  is  proved  that  they  are  going  right.  You  will  find  cou- 
tiDUally  that  private  corponitions,  such  us  joint-stock  banking  com- 
panies, conic  to  grief  from  not  acting  on  this  principle;  and  what 
Iwlds  of  these  small  and  simple  private  admiuistrations  holds  still 
more  of  the  great  and  complex  public  administrations.  People  are 
taught,  and  I  suppose  believe,  that  the  "  heart  of  muu  ia  deceit- 
ful alwve  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  ;"  and  yet,  straugely 
enough,  believing  this,  they  place  implicit  trust  in  those  they 
appoint  to  this  or  that  function.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  human 
nature;  hnt,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  so  well  nf  hnraan 
uiturc  as  to  belicre  it  will  go  straight  without  being  watched. 
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You  hinted  lliat  irlille  Americans  do  not  aaacrt  tlicir  own  indiTidtUk- 
lities  sufiicientl}'  iu  small  matters,  the^,  reciprocal]}',  do  not  sunicJcntlj 
respect  the  tDdividualitiea  of  others. 

Did  I  ?  Here,  then,  comes  another  of  the  iDconTeniences  of  inter- 
Tiewing.  I  should  hare  kept  this  opinion  to  mjeelf  if  yon  had  asked 
mc  no  qacstioiis ;  and  now  I  must  either  say  what  1  do  uot  think*. 
which  I  cannot,  or  I  must  refuse  to  answer,  which,  perhaps,  will  be 
taken  to  mean  more  than  1  intend,  or  I  must  specify,  at  the  risk 
of  giving  offence.  As  the  least  evil,  I  suppose  I  must  do  the  last. 
Tlic  trait  1  refer  to  comes  out  in  various  ways,  small  and  great.  It 
i»  eliown  by  the  disrespectful  maimer  in  which  individuals  arc  dealt 
with  in  your  journals — the  placardinj?  of  public  men  in  sensational 
headings,  the  dra^'ginfr  of  private  people  and  their  affairs  into  print. 
There  wems  to  be  ii  notion  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  intrude  on 
private  life  as  far  as  they  like;  and  this  T  take  to  be  a  kind  of  moral 
tresimssing.  Tlicn,  in  a  larger  way,  the  trait  is  seen  in  this  damaging 
of  private  property  by  your  elevated  railways  without  making  com- 
pcnsfttion  ;  and  it  is  again  seen  in  the  doings  of  railway  autocrats, 
not  only  when  overriding  the  rights  of  shareholders,  bat  in  dominating 
over  conrts  of  justice  and  State  governments.  The  fact  is  that  fii^e 
institutions  can  be  properly  worked  only  hy  men,  each  of  whom  is 
jealous  of  his  own  rights,  and  also  sympathetically  jealous  of  the 
rights  of  others — who  will  neither  himself  aggress  on  his  neighbours 
in  small  things  or  great,  nor  tolerate  aggression  un  tliem  by  others. 
The  Republican  form  of  government  is  the  higheat  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  because  of  this  it  requires  the  highest  type  of  human 
nature — a  type  nowhere  at  present  existing.  We  have  not  grown  up 
to  it ;  nor  have  you. 

Unt  we  thought,  Mr.  Spencer,  ycfu  were  in  favour  of  free  govern- 
ment in  the  sense  of  relaxed  restraints,  and  letting  men  and  things 
very  much  alone,  or  what  is  calieii  lahsez  faire  't 

That  18  a  persistent  misunderstanding  of  my  opponents.  Every- 
where, along  with  the  reprobation  of  Government  intrusion  into 
various  spheres  where  private  activities  should  be  left  to  thoniaelvcsj 
I  hare  contended  that  in  its  special  sphere,  the  maintenance  of 
equitable  relations  among  citizens,  governmental  action  should  bo 
extended  and  elaborated. 

To  return  to  yonr  various  criticisms,  must  I  then  understand  that 
you  think  unfavourably  of  our  future? 

No  one  can  form  anything  more  than  vague  and  general  conclu- 
sions respecting  your  fiiturc.  The  factors  arc  too  numerous,  too  vast, 
too  far  beyond  measure  in  their  (juantitics  and  intensities.  The  world 
has  never  before  seen  social  phenomena  at  all  comparable  with  those 
presented  in  the  United  States.  A  society  spreading  over  enormous 
tracts,  while  still  preserving  its  political   continuity,  is  a  new  thing. 
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This  progreniTc  iocorporatioD  of  vast  bodies  of  iiiiiuigrants  of  various 
■  Uoodsi  has  never  occurred  ou  such  a  scale  before.  Large  onipLrcs, 
composed  of  different  peoples,  have,  id  previous  cases,  been  tbrmcd 
bj  oonqacst  and  aunexatioo.  Then  your  imiQciise  pterus  of  railways 
,  and  telegraphs  tends  to  conKoIidntc  this  vast  aggregate  of  States  in 
a  way  that  uo  sneh  aggregate  has  ever  before  Ijeeii  consolidated.  And 
there  arc  many  minor  co-o}icraling  cnuHes,  unlike  tboac  hitherto  known. 
Ho  one  can  say  liuw  it  is  all  goiiis;  to  work  out.  That  there  will 
come  hereafter  troubles  of  various  kinds,  and  very  grave  ones,  seems 
highly  probaUe;  but  all  nationa  have  had,  and  will  have^  their 
tranbleB.  Already  you  have  triumphed  over  one  great  trouble,  and 
■wy  reasonably  hope  to  triumph  over  others.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
concluded  that,  both  because  of  its  size  and  the  heterogeneity  of  its 
romponcnts,  the  American  nation  will  be  a  long  time  in  evolving  ita 
oltimatc  form,  but  that  its  ultimate  form  will  be  high.  One  great 
rcsuli  is,  1  think,  tolerably  clear.  From  biological  truths  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  eventual  mixture  of  the  allied  varieties  of  the 
Aryan  race  forming  the  population,  will  produce  a  finer  type  of  man 
than  has  hitherto  existed ;  aud  a  type  of  man  more  jdastic,  more 
adaptable,  more  capable  of  undergoing  the  modiftcatioiis  needful  for 
complete  social  life.  I  think  that  whatever  didicultics  they  may  have 
to  surmount,  aud  whatever  tribulations  they  may  have  to  pass 
tbrpugb,  the  Americans  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  will  have  produced  a  civilization  grander  than  any  the 
world  has  known. 


II. — A  Speech  : 


Odwered  on  the  occasion  of  a    Complimerttary  Dinner  in  New  York, 
on  Novaaber  i>,  IS8a. 

Mr.  freeidcut  and  Gentlemen  : — Along  with  your  kindness  there 
eoDtes  to  me  a  great  unkinducsa  from  Fate;  for,  now  that,  above  all 
itimca  in  my  life,  1  ueed  full  rommand  of  what  powers  of  speech  I 
p»CMj  disturbed  health  so  threutciiH  to  interfere  with  them  tliat  I 
fear  I  shall  very  inadequately  express  myself.  Any  failure  in  my 
TEspoDse  you  must  please  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  greatly  dis- 
ordered nervous  system.  Regarding  you  a%  rcprc»euting  Aracrioaus 
at  large,  I  feel  that  the  occasion  is  one  on  which  arrears  of  thanks 
arc  due.  I  ought  to  begin  with  the  time,  some  twn-and-twenty 
jcan  ago,  when  my  highly  valued  friend  Professor  Youmaus,  making 
efibrts  to  diffuse  my  Ixmks  berc,intcrc-ited  on  their  behalf  the  Mftssrs. 
Appleton.  who  have  ever  treated  mc  so  honourably  and  so  handsomely; 
uid  I  ought  to  detail  from  that  time  onward  the  various  marks  aud 
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acts  of  Bjmpath;  by  wbich  I  have  bcca  cucouragcd  in  a  struggle 
wbicli  was  for  many  ^cnni  dislicartcuing.  But,  iatiaiatiDg  thus 
brictiv  my  gcucral  iotlL-btedness  to  my  numerous  friends,  most  of 
them  unknown,  on  tins  side  of  tbe  Atlautic,  1  must  name  more 
eapecially  tlie  many  attentions  and  prolTered  Iiospitaltlicfi  met  with 
doriug  my  late  tour,  a^  well  a^,  lastly  and  ehielly,  thiH  marked  ex- 
pression of  the  sympathies  and  ^od  wishers  vbicli  many  of  you  have 
travelled  so  far  to  give,  at  grnit  cost  of  that  time  nhii-h  is  so  precious 
to  the  Amcrieiin.  1  believe  1  may  truly  say,  that  the  better  lieiilth 
which  you  have  so  cordially  wished  me,  will  be  in  a  measure  furthered 
by  the  wish  ;  sinec  all  pleasurable  emotion  is  eoudueive  tu  bcaltli, 
and,  as  you  will  fully  believe,  tlae  remembrance  of  this  event  will 
ever  continue  to  be  a  source  of  pleasurable  emotion,  exceeded  by  few. 
if  any,  of  my  remembrances. 

And  now  that  T  have  thanked  you,  linccrely  though  too  briefly,  I 
■B  going  to  find  fault  with  you.  Already,  in  some  remarks  drawn 
from  me  respecting  American  aflairs  aud  American  character,  I  have 
pasned  criticisms,  which  liave  been  accepted  far  more  good-fiuniourcdly 
than  1  could  have  reasonably  expected  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  I 
abonkt  now  propose  again  to  trausgrcss.  However,  the  fault  I  have 
to  conuueut  upon  is  one  which  most  will  scarcely  regard  as  a  fault. 
It  wcms  to  me  that  in  one  respect  Americans  have  diverged  too  widely 
from  savagc»i,  I  do  not  inran  to  nay  tliat  tlioy  are  in  general  unduly 
ciriliicd.  Tbniughout  largo  parts  of  the  populatiou,  cvcu  lu  long- 
settled  regions,  there  is  no  cxcc&s  of  those  virtues  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  1i:irniuny.  KsiH^cially  oul  in  the  Meat,  men's 
dealings  do  nut  yet  [H-tray  loo  much  of  the  "  sweetness  and  light" 
which  we  are  told  distinguish  the  cultured  mau  from  the  barbarian. 
NeTrrtlii'lcss,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  my  assertion  is  true.  You 
know  that  the  primitive  man  lacks  power  of  application.  Spurred 
by  hunger,  by  danger,  by  revenge,  he  cau  exert  himself  cnergotieaUy 
for  a  lime;  but  his  energy  is  sjiasmodic.  Monotonous  daily  toil  is 
impossible  to  him.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  more  developed  mau. 
The  stem  di^'ipline  of  social  life  has  gradually  increased  the  aptitude 
for  persistcul  industry  ;  until,  among  us,  and  still  more  nmoug  you, 
work  has  become  with  many  a  passion.  This  contrast  of  nature  has 
another  aspect.  The  savage  thinks  only  of  present  satisfactions,  and 
leaves  future  satisfaelions  uncared  for.  Contrariwise,  the  American, 
eagerly  pursuing  a  future  good,  almost  ignores  what  good  the  passing 
day  offers  him ;  and  when  the  future  goo<l  is  gained,  he  uegtecta  that 
while  striving  for  some  »tiH  rcuiolcr  good. 

^Vhat  I  have  seen  and  heard  during  my  stay  among  you  has  forced 
oa  me  the  belief  that  this  slow  change  from  habitual  inertuevs  to 
persistent  activity  has  reache<l  an  extreme  from  which  there  must 
begin  a  couuterchange — a  reaction.     Everywhere  I  bare  becu  struck 
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vith  the  DQcaber  of  faces  which  told  ia  etroug  lines  of  the  hurdcus 
thitt  hull  to  be  home  1  have  been  struck,  too,  with  the  lai^  propor- 
tiou  (if  gray<haired  ineu  ;  aiiit  iiitjuincs  have  brought  out  the  fact,  that 
vith  }rou  the  hair  cotnmotily  bi-gitis  to  turn  koiuc  ten  years  earlier 
than  with  iis.  Moreover,  in  e\cry  circle  I  have  met  mcu  who  had 
themselves  siilTcrcd  from  nervous  coUajntc  due  to  »tres»  of  butiiness, 
or  named  frieods  who  had  cither  killnl  themselves  by  OTcrwork,  or 
had  been  permanently  i  a  capacitated,  or  had  irnsted  long  periods  iu 
endeavours  to  recover  lieatth.  1  do  but  echo  the  opinion  of  all  the 
observant  persons  I  have  spoken  to^  that  immense  injury  is  being 
done  by  this  high-pressure  life — the  physique  is  being  undermined. 
That  subtle  thinker  aud  poet  vhom  you  have  lately  had  to  mourn, 
Kmerson,  says,  in  his  essay  on  the  Gentleman,  that  the  lirst  requisite 
ia  that  he  shall  be  a  good  animal.  The  requisite  ts  a  general  one — ■ 
it  extends  to  the  man,  to  the  father,  to  the  citizen.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  "  the  vile  body  ;"  and  many  are  encouraged  by  the  phrase 
to  transgress  the  lavrs  of  health.  But  Nature  quietly  suppresses  those 
who  treat  thus  disrespectfully  one  of  her  highest  proilncts,  aud  leaves 
the  world  to  be  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  are  not  so 
foolish. 

Beyond  these  immediate  mischiefs  there  are  remoter  mischiefs. 
Exclusive  devotion  to  work  has  the  result  that  amusemeuts  cease  to 
please;  and,  when  relaxation  becomes  imperative,  life  becomes  dreary 
from  lack  of  its  sole  interest — the  interest  in  business.  The  remark 
eurrcnt  ia  England  that,  when  the  American  travels,  hiti  aim  is  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  siglit-sceing  in  the  sliortest  time,  I  find  current 
Iwre  also:  it  \»  reeognimrd  that  the  tiatisfuetiun  of  getting  nii  devours 
Dearly  all  other  satisfactions.  When  recently  at  Niagara,  which  gave 
na  a  whole  week's  pleasure,  I  learned  from  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
that  most  Americans  come  one  ilay  ami  go  away  the  next.  Old 
Vroissarl,  who  said  of  the  English  of  his  day  tliat  "they  take  their 
pleasures  sadly  after  their  fasbiou,"  would  doubtiess,  if  he  lived  iiow« 
say  of  the  Americans  that  they  take  their  pleasures  hurriedly  after 
their  fsshion.  In  large  measure  with  us,  and  still  more  with  you, 
there  is  not  that  abandonment  to  the  moment  which  is  requisite  for 
fall  enjoyment ;  and  this  abandonment  is  prevented  by  the  ever- 
present  sense  of  multitudinous  responsibilities.  So  that,  beyond  the 
serimts  physical  mischief  caused  by  overwork,  there  ia  the  further 
miw-hief  that  it  destroys  what  value  there  would  otherwise  he  iu  the 
leisure  part  of  life. 

Nor  do  the  evils  end  here.  There  is  the  injury  to  posterity. 
Damaged  constitutions  reappear  in  children,  and  entail  on  them  far 
more  of  ill  tlian  great  fortunes  yield  them  of  good.  When  life  has 
been  dnly  rationalized  by  science^  it  will  be  seen  that  among  a  man's 
daties,  care  of  the  body  is  imperative;  Dot  only  out  of  regard  for 
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personal  welfare,  but  also  out  of  TC|^rd  for  descendants.  HU  con- 
stitution will  lie  consiHcrcd  hs  an  entailed  cirtatc,  vhich  he  ought  to 
pass  on  uninjured,  if  not  improved,  to  those  who  follow ;  and  it  will 
he  held  that  millions  bequeathed  by  him  will  not  eompcusate  for 
feeble  health  and  decreased  ability  to  enjoy  life.  Ouce  more,  there  is 
the  injury  to  fellow -citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  undue  disregard  of 
competitors.  I  hear  that  a  great  trader  anioug  you  deliberately 
endearotired  to  crush  out  every  one  whose  business  computed  with 
his  own  ;  and  manifestly  the  man  who,  making  himself  a  slave  to 
accoDiulation,  absorbs  an  inordinate  share  of  the  trade  or  professiou 
he  is  engaged  in,  makes  life  harder  fur  all  others  engaged  in  it,  and 
excludes  frum  it  many  who  might  otherwise  gain  competencies. 
Thus,  besides  the  egoistic  motiTC,  there  are  two  altruistic  motives 
which  sliould  deter  from  this  excess  iu  work. 

The  truth  ia,  there  needs  a  rcTised  ideal  of  life  Look  bock  through 
the  past,  or  look  abroad  through  the  present,  and  we  find  that  the 
ideal  of  life  Is  variable,  and  depcuds  on  gocial  conditions.  Kvery 
one  knows  that  to  be  a  successful  warrior  was  the  highest  aim  among 
all  ancient  peoples  of  note,  as  it  is  still  among  many  barbarous 
peoples.  When  wc  remember  that  in  the  Norseman's  heaveu  the 
time  was  to  be  passed  in  daily  battles,  with  magical  healing  of 
wounds,  wc  sec  how  deeply  rooted  may  become  the  conception  that 
fighting  is  man's  proper  business,  and  that  industry  is  fit  only  for 
slaves  and  people  of  low  degree.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  chronic 
fttrngglcs  of  races  necessitate  perpetual  wars,  there  is  evolved  an  ideal 
of  life  adapted  to  the  requirements.  We  have  changed  all  that  in 
modem  civilized  societies ;  especially  in  England^  and  still  more  in 
America.  With  the  decline  of  militant  activity,  and  the  growth  of 
industrial  activity,  the  occupations  once  disgraceful  have  become 
honourable.  Tlie  duty  to  work  has  takeu  the  place  of  the  duty  to 
fight;  and  iu  the  one  ease,  as  iu  Uie  other,  the  ideal  of  life  has 
become  so  well  established  that  scarcely  any  dream  of  questioning  it. 
Practically,  business  has  been  substituted  for  war  as  the  purpose  of 
ex.iateuce. 

Is  this  modent  ideal  to  survive  throughout  the  future  ?  I  think 
not.  While  all  other  things  undergo  continuous  change,  it  is  im- 
possible that  ideals  should  remain  fixed.  The  ancient  ideal  was 
appropriate  to  the  ages  of  conquest  by  man  crer  man,  and  spread 
of  the  strongest  races.  The  modern  ideal  is  appropriate  to  ages  in 
which  conquest  of  the  earth  and  subjection  of  the  powers  of  Nature 
to  humau  use,  is  the  predomiunot  need.  But  hereaf^r,  when  both 
these  ends  have  iu  the  main  been  acliieved,  the  ideal  formed  will 
probably  dilfer  considerably  from  the  present  one.  May  we  not 
foresee  the  nature  of  the  difference  ?  I  think  we  rany.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and    n  good  friend  of  yours  too, 
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though  you  never  saw  him,  John  Stuart  Mill,  <leHvered  at  St. 
Andrews  an  inaugural  address  on  the  occasion  of  his  appoiDtment 
to  the  liord  Rectorship.  It  oootatned  much  to  he  admired,  as  did  all 
he  wrote.  There  ran  through  it,  however,  the  tacit  assumption  that 
life  ia  for  Icamiog  and  working.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  1  should 
have  liked  to  take  up  the  opposite  thesis.  I  should  have  liked  to 
contend  that  life  is  not  for  learuiug-,  nur  is  life  for  working,  but 
learning  and  working  arc  for  life.  The  primary  use  of  knowledge  w 
for  such  guidance  of  conduct  under  all  circumstances  as  shall  make 
living  com])lfte.  All  other  uses  of  knowledge  are  secondary.  It 
scarcely  needs  saying  that  the  primary  nse  of  work  is  that  of  sup- 
plying the  materials  and  aids  to  living  completely ;  and  that  any 
other  uses  of  work  are  secondary.  But  in  men's  conceptions  the 
Mcoodary  has  iu  great  measure  usurped  the  place  of  the  primary. 
The  apostle  of  ciUture  as  it  is  commonly  conceived,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  makes  little  or  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  first  use  of 
knowledge  is  the  right  ordering  of  all  actions ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  who 
ifl  a  good  exponent  of  current  ideas  aljout  work,  insists  oa  its  virtues 
for  quite  other  reasons  than  that  it  achieves  sua  ten  tat  ion.  We  may 
trace  cverTwhcre  in  human  affairs  a  tendency  to  transform  the  means 
into  the  end.  All  sec  that  the  miser  docs  this  when,  making  the 
accumulation  of  money  his  sole  satisfaction,  he  forgets  that  money  is 
of  value  only  to  purchase  satisfactions.  But  it  is  lesii  commonly 
•ecn  that  the  like  is  true  of  the  work  by  which  the  money  is  accu- 
mulated— that  industry  too,  bodily  or  mental,  is  but  a  means ;  and 
that  it  is  as  irrational  to  pursue  it  to  the  exclusion  of  that  complete 
living  it  subserves,  as  it  is  for  the  miser  to  accumulate  money  and 
make  no  use  of  it.  Hereafter,  when  this  age  of  active  material  pro- 
''greas  has  yielded  mankind  its  l)enefits,  there  will,  I  think,  come  a 
hetter  adjustment  of  lalfour  and  eujoymcnt.  Among  reasons  for 
thinking  this,  there  is  the  reason  that  the  process  of  evolution  tliruugh- 
ont  the  organic  world  at  large,  brings  an  increasing  surplus  of  energies 
that  are  not  absorbed  in  fulfilling  material  needs,  and  points  to  a  still 
Jaxger  surplus  for  the  humanity  of  the  future.'  And  there  arc  other 
^TCMons,  which  I  must  ]uiss  over.  In  brief,  I  may  say  that  we  have 
had  somewhat  too  much  of  "the  gospel  of  work."  It  is  time  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  relaxation. 

This  is  a  very  unconventional  after-dinner  speech.  Especially  it 
•will  he  thonght  strange  that  in  returning  thanks  T  should  deliver 
•omethingvcry  much  like  a  homily.  But  I  have  thought  I  could  not 
hetter  convey  my  thanks  than  by  the  expression  of  a  sympathy  which 
i»ncs  in  a  fear.  If,  as  I  gather,  tliis  intcmiJcrance  iu  work  affects 
more  especially  the  Anglo-American  part  of  the  population — if  there 
results  an  undermining  of  the  physique,  not  only  iu  adults,  but  also 
in  the  young,  who,  as  I  learn  from  yourdaily  journals,  are  also  being 
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injured  by  overwork — if  the  ultimate  consequence  sliould  be  n  dwin- 
tiling  away  of  those  amonK  you  nrLo  are  the  inheritors  of  free  institu- 
tions and  best  adapted  to  them  ;  then  there  vrtW  come  a  further  dif- 
ficulty^ in  the  working  out  of  that  great  future  which  lies  before  the 
Americaa  nation.  To  my  anxiety  on  thU  account  you  must  please 
««eribe  the  unusual  character  of  my  remarks. 

And  now  1  must  bid  you  farewell.  When  I  sail  by  the  Germanic 
on  Saturday,  I  shall  bear  with  me  pleasant  remembrance*  of  my 
intercourse  with  many  Americans,  joined  u'itb  regrets  that  my  state 
of  health  has  prevented  me  from  i>ccing  a  lai^er  number. 


-  [A  few  words  may  fitly  be  addet)  respecting  the  causes  of  this  over- 
.Mtivity  in  American  life — causes  wliicb  may  be  identified  as  having 
in  recent  times  partially  operated  among  ourselves  and  as  having 
wrought  kindred,  though  less  marked,  effects.  It  is  the  mure 
worth  while  to  trace  the  genesis  of  this  undue  absorption  of  the 
energies  in  work,  since  it  well  serves  to  illustrate  the  general  truth 
which  should  be  ever  present  to  all  legislators  and  politicians,  that 
the  indirect  and  unforeseen  results  of  any  cause  affecting  a  society 
are  frequently,  if  not  halutually,  greater  and  more  important  than  the 
direct  and  foreseen  results. 

This  high  pressure  under  which  Americana  exist,  and  which  is  most 
intense  in  places  like  Chicago,  where  the  prosperity  and  rate  of  growth 
are  greatest,  is  seen  by  many  iuteltigent  Amencaus  themselves  to  be 
an  indirect  result  of  their  free  institutions  and  the  abseaoe  of 
those  claM-distiuctions  and  restraints  existing  in  older  communities. 
A  aociely  in  which  the  man  who  dies  a  millionaire  is  so  often  one  who 
eommenoed  life  in  poTcrty,  and  in  which  (to  paraphrase  a  French  saying 
oonoeming  the  soldier)  every  news-boy  carries  a  prrsidenfa  seal  in  his 
bag,  is.  by  consequence,  a  society  iu  which  all  are  subject  to  a  stress  of 
competition  for  wealth  nud  honour,  greater  than  can  exist  in  a  society 
whose  mcmbejs  are.  nearly  all  prevented  from  rising  out  of  the  ranks  iu 
whicli  they  were  liortf,  and  have  hut  remote  [xissibilities  of  acquiring 
fortunes.  In  thtec  Kuropean  societies  which  have  in  great  measure 
pmacrved  their  old  ty{)rs  of  atmctura  (as  in  onr  own  society  up  to 
the  time  when  the  prat  development  of  tndnstri.ilinn  began  to 
open  evcrniultiplying  careers  fiir  the  producing  and  distributing 
claasps)  there  is  so  little  chance  of  ovcr<vming  the  obstacle*  to  anv 
great  rise  in  [Mwiliou  or  ihwxcsmous,  that  nearly  all  ha\x  to  be  coutcut 
with  their  places:  rnterlaining  li«|«  or  no  thought  of  bettering 
themselves.  K  mauife«t  ronct^nulAitl  in  ih.tt,  futlitling,  with  such 
efficiency  as  a  moderate  Ciimpctittou  t^uin'«,  the  daily  tasks  of  tbcsr 
resiicctivc  aitnationa,  ()«  mi^ttHnCy  bMCWW  ktUihiRlnl  to  m^ing  tha 
best  of  Kuch  plcasurcfi  ««  tWir  lot  aflbi^a,  during  nhatrrcr  teia«R 
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[get.  fiut  it  is  otherwise  where  an  immense  growth  of  trade 
mnltiplica  greatly  the  chauceit  of  success  tu  the  enterprising ;  and 
stiil  more  is  it  otherwise  where  class-restrictions  arc  partially  re- 
moved or  wholly  absent.  Not  only  are  more  energy  aud  thought 
put  into  the  time  daily  occupied  in  work,  but  the  leisure  comes  to 
be  trenched  upun,  either  literally  by  abridgment,  or  else  by  anxieties 
concerning  business.  Clcariy,  the  l&i^r  the  number  who,  under 
soch  conditions,  acquire  property,  or  achiere  higher  positions,  or 
both,  the  sharper  is  the  spur  to  the  rest.  A  raised  standard  of 
actiritj  establishes  itsdf  and  goes  on  rising.  Public  applause  given 
to  the  successful,  becoming  in  communities  thus  circumstanced  the 
most  familiar  kind  of  public  applause,  increases  continually  the 
ftimulns  to  action.  Tlic  struggle  grows  more  and  more  strenuous, 
tnd  there  comes  an  increasing  dread  of  failure — a  dread  of  l>cing 
"  left,"  at  the  Americans  say:  a  significant  word,  since  it  is  sug* 
^tirc  of  a  race  in  which  the  harder  any  one  runs,  the  harder  others 
have  to  run  to  keep  up  with  him — a  word  suggestive  of  that  breath- 
less haste  with  which  each  passes  from  a  success  gained  to  the 
pnnnit  of  a  further  success.  And  on  contrasting  the  English  of  to-diy 
lith  the  English  of  a  century  ago,  we  may  see  how,  in  a  consider- 
able measure,  the  like  causes  have  entailed  here  kindred  results. 

Even  those  who  arc  not  directly  spurred  on  by  this  intensified 
■trugglc  for  wealth  and  honour,- are  indirectly  spurred  on  by  it. 
For  one  of  its  effects  is  to  raise  the  standard  ol'  living,  and  cvcutu- 
illy  to  increau  the  average  rate  of  expenditure  for  all.  Partly 
for  personal  enjoyment,  hut  much  more  fur  the  display  which  brings 
ulmiraliou,  thuse  who  acquire  fortunes  distinguish  themselves  by 
Intnrious  habits.  The  more  numerous  they  become,  the  keener 
becomes  the  competition  for  that  kind  of  public  attention  given  to 
those  who  moke  themselves  conspicuous  by  great  expenditure.  The 
competition  spreads  downwards  step  by  step;  until,  to  be  "respect- 
able," those  having  relatively  small  means  feel  obliged  to  spend 
more  on  houses,  furniture,  drcns,  and  food  ;  and  are  obliged  to  work 
the  harder  to  get  the  requisite  larger  income.  This  process  of  causa- 
^0  is  manifest  enough  among  ourselves  ;  and  it  is  still  more  manifest 
in  America,  where  the  extravagance  in  style  of  living  is  greater  than 
here. 

Thus,  thongh  it  sccms  beyond  doubt  that  the  removal  of  all  poli- 
tical .and  social  barriers,  and  the  giving  to  each  man  an  unimpeded 
career,  must  be  purely  beneBcial ;  yet  there  is  (at  first)  a  considerable 
set-off  from  the  benefits.  Among  those  who  iu  older  communi- 
ties have  by  laborious  lives  gained  distiuctiou,  some  may  be  heard 
privately  to  confess  tliat  "  the  game  is  not  worth  the  caudle;"  and 
when  they  hear  of  others  who  wish  to  tread  in  their  steps,  shake  their 
bead*  and  say — "  If  they  only  knew  !"      Without  accepting  in  full  so 
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pessimistic  au  c&timatc  of  success,  we  must  still  say  that  very  geuo- 
rally  the  cost  of  the  candle  deducts  largely  from  the  gain  of  the  game. 
Tliat  which  in  these  cxceptioual  cases  holds  among  ourselves,  hohls  more 
generally  in  America.  An  intensificil  life,  which  may  he  summed  up 
as — great  labour,  great  profit,  great  cx|icnditure — has  for  its  cuncomi* 
tant  a  wear  ami  tear  which  eousidcrably  diminishca  in  ouo  direction 
the  good  gained  in  anotlicr.  Added  V>getherj  the  daily  strain  through 
many  hours  and  the  anxieties  occupying  many  other  hours — the 
occupation  of  conBciousness  by  feelings  that  are  cither  indifferent  or 
painftil,  leaving  relatively  little  time  for  occupation  of  it  by  pleasur- 
able fceliugs-^tend  to  lower  its  level  more  than  its  level  is  raised  by 
the  gratifications  of  achievement  and  the  accompanying  benefits.  So 
that  it  may,  and  in  many  cases  does,  result  that  diminished  happineso 
goes  along  with  incrcaitcd  pro^iperity.  Unquestionably,  as  long  as 
order  is  fairly  maintained,  that  absence  of  political  aud  social 
restraints  which  gives  free  scope  to  the  struggles  fur  profit  and  honour, 
conduces  greatly  to  material  advance  of  the  society — develops  the 
industrial  arts,  extendi^  and  improves  the  busiuess  orgaiiiz».tiaus, 
augments  the  wealth;  but  that  it  raises  the  value  of  iudividual  life, 
B8  measured  by  the  average  state  of  its  feeling,  by  no  means  follows. 
That  it  will  do  so  eventually,  is  certain ;  but  that  it  does  so  now 
aeents,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 

The  truth  is   that  a  society    and   its   members  act    and  react   iu 
such  wise  that  while,  on   the  one  hand,   the   nature  of  the   society 
is  determined  by  the  natures   of  its  members;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  activities  of  its  members  (and  presently   their  natures)   are  re- 
determined by  the  needs  of  the  society,  as  these  alter :    chauge  ia 
.  either  entails  change  in  the  other.      It  is  an  obvious  implication  that, 
to   a  great   extent,   the   life  of  a   society  so  sways  the  wills  of  its 
members  as  to  turn  them  to  it»  ends.     That  which  is  manifest  during 
the  militant  stage,  whea  the  social  aggregate  coerces  its  units  into 
co-operation  for  defence,  and  Bacrifices  mauy   of  their  lives   for  its 
corporate   preservation,  holds  under  another  form  during  the  indus- 
trial stage,  as  we  at  present  know  it.    Though  the  co-operation  of 
citizens    is    now    voluntary    instead    of  compidsory ;    ^et    the    social 
forces   impel  them  to  achieve   social  ends  while  apparently   achiev- 
ing only  their  own  ends.     The  man  who,  carrying  out  an  invention, 
thinks  only   of  private    welfare    to    be    thereby    secured,    is  in    far 
larger  measure  working  for   public   welfare :  instance  the  contrast 
hctwecQ  the  fortune  mode  by  Watt  and  the  wealth  which  the  steam- 
engine  has  given  to    mankind.       He  who   utilizes   a  new  material, 
improves  a  method  of  production,  or  introduecs  a  better  way  of  carrying 
oo  business,  and  docs  this  for  the  pnrpose  of  distancing  competitors, 
gains  for  himself  little  compared  with  that  which   he   gains  for  the 
communitr  by  facilitating  the  lives  of  all.     Either  unknowingly  or  iu 
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spite  of  themBclvcSj  Nature  lends  men  by  purely  personal  motives  to 
fulfil  her  ends:  Nature  being  one  of  our  expressions  for  the  Ultimate 
Caa»e  of  things,  and  the  cud,  remote  when  not  proximate,  being 
the  highest  form  of  human  life. 

Hence  no  argumentj  however  cogent,  cau   be  cx^wrtcd  to  produce 
mueh  effect :  only  here  and  there  one  may  be  infiuenecd.     A«  in  an 
actively  militant   stage   of  society   it  is  impossible   to   make  many 
believe  that  there  is  any  glory  preferable  to  that  of  killing  enemies ; 
fo,  where  rapid  material  growth  is  going  on,  and  affords  UQlimited 
ecope  fur  the  energies  of  all,  little  cau  be  done  by  ioeisting  that  life 
has  higher  uses  than  work  and  aecumulatiou.      ^^Iiile  among  the  most 
powerful  uf  feelings  continue  to  be  the  desire  for  publie  applause  and 
dread    of  public  censure-awhile  the  anxiety  to  aehicvc  distiuetion, 
now  by  conquering  enemies,  now  by  beating  competitors,  nontinuea 
predomiuaut — while  the  fear  of  public  reprobation  affects  men  more 
than   the   fear  of   divine  vcngcauec   (as   witness   the   long  survival 
of  duelling  in  Christian  societies) ;   this    cxecsa  of  work  which  am- 
bition prompts,  seems  likely  to  continue  with  but  small  qualification. 
■  The  eagerness  for  the  honour  accorded  to  success,  first  in  war  and 
then  in  eommerce,  has  been  indispensable  as  a  means  to  peopling  the 
Earth  with  the  higher  types   uf  man,   and  the  subjugation   of   its 
»cc  and  its  forces  to  human  use.     Ambition  may  fitly  come  to 
a   smaller  ratio  to  other  motives,    when  the   working   out    of 
tiiese  needs  is  approaching  completeness ;  and  when  also,  by  conse* 
qucnce,  the  scope  for  satisfyiug  ambition  is  dimiuisbiug.     Those  who 
draw  the  obvious  corollaries  from  the  doctdue  of  Kvolution — those  who 
believe  that  the  process  of  moditicatiou  upon  modilieatioa  which  has 
brought    life  to    its  present  height   must  raise  it   still  higher,   will 
anticipate  that  "  the  last  infirmity  of  uoble  miuds"  will  iu  the  distant 
future    blowly    decrease.     As  the  sphere   for  achievement  becomes 
smaller,  the  desire  for  applause  will  lose  that  predominance  which  it 
now  has.     A  better  ideal  of  life  may  simultaneously  come  to  prevail. 
Whoa  there  is  fully  recognized  the  truth  that  moral  beauty  is  higher 
than  iDtcUcctiia)  power — when  the  wish  to  be  admired  is  in. large 
measure  replaced  by  the  wish  to  Ik  loved ;    that  strife  for  distinction 
which  the  present  phase  of  civiliKaiiun    show^   us   will   ))e   greatly 
moderated.     Along  with   other  benefits  may  then   come  a  rational 
prDporCioning  of  work  and  relaxation  ;    and    the  relative  claims  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow  way  be  pro|)crly  balauccd. — H.  8.] 
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THE  late  election  for  the  University  of  Carabriilgc  had  an  ending 
which  may  well  set  many  of  iis  a-tbiuktu^.     That  Mr.  Raikes 
Mhould  have  been  choseu  by  an  ovcrwhclmiu<;  mujority  ratlicr  than 
Mr.  Stuart  means   a  good  deal   more  than  a  mure   party  victory  and 
party  defeat.   Combiued  with  several  elections  of  tatc  yearn  at  Oxford, 
it  is  enough  to  make  us  all  turn  over  iu  our  mimU  the  quetittiuu 
of  University  representation  in  general.     The  facts  taken  altogether 
look  aH  if  those  constituencies  to  which  wc  might  naturally  look  for 
the    return   of  members   of  more   than   average  personal  eminence 
were  commitlcci,  iu  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  not  only  to  one 
particular  politiciil  party,  but  to  absolute  indifference  to  every  claim 
beyond  membership  of  that  particular  party.     It  would  be  unreason- 
able  to  expect  a   conscientious   Conservative  to   vote  for  a  Liberal 
candidate;   but  one  might   expect   auy  party,  in  chcu-sin^^  candidates 
for  Buch  conHtitueucicH  as  tlie  UuivcrHitie!>  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  put  forward  its  best  men.      And  we  cannot,  after  all,  think  so  ill 
of  the  great  Cooserrative  party  as  to  believe  that  the   present  repre- 
sentatives of  0\rord  and  Cambridge  arc   its  best   men.      Wc  ought 
indeed  not  to  forget   that,  whatever   Mr.  Bercsford-llope  has  since 
shown  himself,  he  was  brought  forward,    pnrtly  at  leasts  as  a  man  of 
Bcbolarsliip  and  intellectual  tastes,  and  that  he  received  many  Liberal 
votes  in  the  belief  tliat  he  was  less  widely  removed  from  Liberal  ideas 
than  another  Conservative  candidate.     This  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  last  trace  of  an  old  traditioUj  the  last  faint  glimmering   of  the 
belief  that  the  representative  of  an  University  should  have  something' 
about  him  specially  appropriate  to  the  representation  of  an  Univer- 
sity.    In  Oxford   that  tradition  had,  on  the  Conservative  side,  given 
way  earlier.     Another  tradition   gave  way  with  it,  one  which   1    at 
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least  did  not  regret,  the  tradition  that  au  IFnivcrsIty  scatsLould  be 
ft  aeat  for  life.  It  bounded  degrading  when  a  proposer  of  Mr. 
Gladstouc  stooped  to  appeal  to  the  doctrine,  "  iit  acmel  olectos 
aempcr  eligatur.''  But  be  that  rule  viae  or  fooUab,  it  wmod  the  Coq- 
aervatire  »idc  that  it  was  brolccn  down.  It  gave  vray  to  the  rule  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  alwajs  to  be  opposed,  and  that  it  did  not  matter 
vho  could  be  got  to  oppose  him.  Again  I  cauuot  believe  that  the 
CuDserrative  ranks  did  not  contain,  better  men  thau  the  grotesqne 
■oooenion  of  nobodies  by  whom  Mr.  Gladatoue  was  uppused.  Bat 
io  the  course  of  those  eleuliuns  the  rule  was  established  at  Oxford, 
mnd  it  now  iccmf  to  be  adopted  at  Cambridge,  that  anybody  will  do 
to  be  an  University  member,  provided  only  be  is  an  unlliQching 
supporter  of  the  party  which,  as  recent  elections  show,  iitill  Uceps  a 
large  majority  in  both  Universities. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  very  nearly  the  ideal  University  member.  I  say 
"  very  nearly/'  because  to  my  mind  the  absolutely  ideal  state  of  things 
would  be  if  the  Universities  could  catch  such  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
young,  and  could  bring  them  into  Parliament  as  their  own,  before 
they  had  been  laid  hold  of  by  any  other  constituency.  The  late 
jubilee  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  life  ought  to  have  been  the 
jnbilcc  of  his  election,  not  for  Newark  but  for  Oxford.  The  Uni- 
Tcraitics  should  choose  men  who  have  already  shown  themsclvca  to 
be  acholars  and  who  bid  fair  one  day  to  be  statesmen.  I  am  not 
sore  about  the  policy  of  bringing  forward  actual  University  officials. 
There  i»  sure  to  be  a  cry  against  them,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
arc  the  best  choice  in  themselves.  It  may  be  as  well  however  to 
remember  that  the  example  vha  set,  though  in  rather  au  amusing 
shape,  by  the  Couscrratives  themselves.  Pr.  Marsham,  late  Warden 
of  Merton,  who  was  brought  forward  thirty  years  ago  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  did  uot  belong  to  exactly  the  same  class  of 
acaduorical  officials  as  Professor  Stuart  and  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith; 
itilt,  BA  an  academical  oflicial  of  some  kind,  he  had  something  tu 
common  with  them,  us  diatiuguinlied  Irom  cither  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Raikca.  At  the  last  elections  both  fur  Oxford  aud  Cambridge, 
the  Liberal  candidate  was  an  actual  Professor.  Mr.  Stuart  indeed 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  jirofc^sor  ;  he  ha»  shown  his  capac^ily  fur 
practical  work  of  various  kinds.  But  I  could  not  but  look  on  the 
Oxford  choice  of  1S7H  as  uiilucky.  Mr.  II.  J.  S.  Smith  waa 
brought  forward  jiurely  on  the  ground  of  "distinction/'  distinctiuu, 
it  would  seom,  so  great  that  moral  right  and  wrong  went  for  nothiug 
by  its  side.  Just  at  thatmomcut  right  and  wrong  were  emphatically 
wdghing  in  the  balauce ;  it  was  the  very  crisis  of  tlic  fate  of 
Santh-Eastem  Knrope.  But  wc  were  told  that  Mr.  Smith's 
candidature  had  "  no  reference  to  the  ICastern  Question ;"  he  was, 
wc  were  told,  supported  by  men  who  took   opposite  views  on  that 
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matter.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  most  distinct  question  of  right 
and  wrong  that  ever  was  put  before  any  people  was  at  that  momoit 
placed  before  our  eyes,  we  were  asked  to  put  away  all  thought  of 
moral  right  aud  taoral  duty  in  the  presence  of  the  long  string  of 
letters  aflcr  Mr.  Smith's  name.  Better,  I  should  have  eaid,  to 
choose,  even  for  the  University,  a  man  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  if  he  had  been  rrtady  to  strive  heart  and  sniil  for  justice  anit 
froGdom  alongside  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Ari;y)L. 
Yet  no  such  hard  rhoieo  was  laid  upon  u».  There  wok  a 
man  dtatuiiug  by,  another  bearer  of  the  same  great  Teutonic 
uamc,  not  young  indeed  in  years,  but  who  might  have  gone  fresh  to 
Parliament  n8  the  University's  own  choice,  one  whom  it  would  have 
bccu  worth  some  offort  to  keep  within  the  bounda  of  En^laud  and  of 
Europe,  one  who  to  a  list  of  "  distinctions"  at  Jeast  as  long  as  that  of 
the  candidate  actually  cho!*cn,  added  the  noblest  distinction  of  all,  that 
of  having  been,  throngli  a  life  of  varied  ciperiencca,  the  consistent 
and  unHinching  champion  of  mural  righteousness.  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  would  have  had  a  greater  chance — perhaps 
he  might  have  had  even  less  chance^-of  election  than  Mr.  II.  J. 
S.  Smith.  But  there  would  have  been  greater  comfort  in  mauly 
dcfcAt  in  open  strife  under  such  a  leader  th:m  there  could  be  in  a 
defeat  which  it  bad  been  vainly- hoped  to  escape  by  a  compromise  ou 
the  great  moral  question  of  the  momeut.  The  Oxford  Liberals  lost, 
and,  I  must  say,  they  deserved  to  lose.  It  is  a  great  gain  for  aa 
Uuivenity  candidate  to  be  *'  diatinguished  ;"  but  one  would  think  that 
it  would  commonly  be  possible  to  find  a  "distinguished''  candidate 
who  is  at  once  "  distinguished"  aud  something  better  as  %vell. 

Still  at  Oxford  in  187B  Mr.  II.  J.  S.  Smith  was  the  accepted  can- 
didate of  the  Liberal  party,  aud  in  that  characler  lie  underwent  a 
crushing  defeat.  It  may  be,  or  ib  may  not  be.  that  a  candidate  of 
more  decided  principles  would  have  gained  more  votes  than  the  actual 
candidate  gained  ;  he  certainly  would  not  have  gained  enough  to  turn 
the  scale.  Sir.  Smith  was  defeated  by  a  candidate  who  was  utterly 
undistinguished;  and  who, instead  of  simply  halting,  like  Mr.  Smith, 
between  right  and  wrong,  woa  definitely  committed  to  the  cause  of 
wrong.  Mr.  Talbot  became  member  for  the  University  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  s.ucces8tve  opponents  were  brought 
forward,  the  priueiple  that  anybody  will  do,  if  only  he  be  a  Tory. 
Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  hcvX  the  Liberal  dog.  When  Toryism 
showed  iLwlf  in  \\s  darkest  colours,  when  it  meant  the  rule  of 
Lord  Bcaeonnfield,  and  when  the  rule  of  Lord  Rcnconsficid  meant, 
before  all  things,  the  strengthening  of  the  power  of  evil  in  South- 
Eastcrn  Kurope,  a  constituency,  iu  which  the  clerical  vote  is  said 
to  be  decisive,  preferred,  by  an  overwhelming  m.^jority,  the  candi- 
date   who    most    distinctly    represented  the   bondage    of   Christian 
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nations  uoOer  the  yoke  of  the  misbeliever.  It  is  ^uite  possible  tbat 
crondx  voted  8t  the  Oxford  election,  as  at  other  electioa?,  In  support 
of  Lord  BeacoDsfield's  miuistiT',  in  utter  indifference  or  in  utter 
ignomnce  as  to  what  support  of  Lord  Beocousfield's  miaistiy  meant. 
The  Conservative  party  was  conventioaally  supposed  tn  be  the  Church 
party  ;  and  so  men  caltiiig  themscWes  Christians,  calling  tbenuelves 
clergymen,  rushed,  with  the  cry  of  "  Church"  in  their  mouthsj  to  do 
■U  that  in  them  lay  for  the  sworn  allies  of  Antichrist. 

A  constituency  which  could  return  a  supporter  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  1878  is  hopelessly  Tory — hopelessly  that  is,  till  n  new  Rener- 
ation  shall  have  supplanted   the  existing  one.     It  is  Conservative, 
not  in  the  sense  of  acting  on  any  intelligible  Conservative  principle, 
but  in  the  sense  of  supporting  anything  that  colls  itself  Conservative, 
be  its  principles  what  they  may.      No  racasure  could  be  less  really 
Couscrvativc,  none  could  more  be  opposed  to  the  feelings  and  traditions 
a  large  part  of  the  clergy^  than  the  Public  Worship  Act.     A  largo 
part   of    tiic  clergy  grumbled  at  it;    some  voted  for  the    Liberals 
in    1880    on   the    strength  of    it;    hut  it  did    not    arouse    a    di.<(- 
oontent  %o  strong  or  so  general  as  ticriously  to  deprive  the  so-called 
jiConserTBtire  partj*  of  clerical  support.      It  was  perhaps  unreasonable 
expect  much  change  in  the  older  class  of  electors,  clerical  nr  lay ; 
Tjut  the  results  of  the  two  elections,  of  Oxford  in  ]B"8  and  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1882,  are  dUufiiiointing  in  aiiotker  way.     The  Universities, 
and  therewith  the  University  constituencies,  have  lai^ely  increased 
wtthin  the  last  few  years.     The  number  of  electors  at  Oxford  is  far 
L,greatcr  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  elections ;  at  Cam- 
bridge the  increase  must  be  greater  still  since  any  earlier  election  at 
-which  a  poll  was  taken.     Aud  it  was  certainly  hoped  that  the  increase 
wotdd  have  been  altogether  favourable  to  the  Liberal  side.     Among 
the  new  electors  tlicrc  was  a  larye  lay  clement,  a  certain  Noncon- 
formist clement ;  even  among  the  clergy   a  party  was  known  to  be 
growing  who  had  found  the  way   to  reconcile  strict  Churchmansliip 
with  Liberal  politics,  aud  whose  Christiauity  was  not  of  the  kind  which 
is  satisfied  to  walk  lmnd>in-hatid  with  the  Turk.     In  these  ditfereut 
ways  it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  result  of  an  University 
election  was  now  likely   to  be,  if  not  the  actual  return  of  a  Lilieral 
member,  yet  at  least  a  poll  which  should  »how  that  the  Conservative 
majority  was  largely  diminished.      Instead  ot'  tliis,  both  at  Oxford  In 
1878  and  at  Cambridge  in  1882  the  Conscriative  candidate  comes  in 
by  a  majority  which   is  simply  overwhelming.      It  must  however  be 
remembered  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  compare  the  poll  at  cither 
of  these  elections  with  the  polls  at  any  of   Mr.  (.Uadstonc's  contests. 
The  issue  was  difl'erent  in  the  two  cases.     The  elections  of  1878  aud 
1880  were  far  more  distinctly  trials  between  political  parties  than  the 
■vrerol  elections  in  which  !Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  or  the  (iiiai  one 
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in  which  he  failed.  TSrst  of  all,  there  is  a  vast  difference  hctwccn 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  any  other  candidate.  Thia  difference  indeed 
cixts  both  ways.  The  forcmfwt  man  in  the  land  is  at  once  the  best 
loved  and  the  best  hated  man  in  the  land.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor 
Mr.  Stiinrt  nor  any  other  canHidnte  that  could  be  thought  of  could 
call  forth  cither  the  depth  of  enthnsiasm  in  his  supporters  or  the 
depth  of  antagonism  in  his  opponents  which  is  called  forth  by  every 
public  appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  No  other  man  has,  in  the 
same  measure  as  he  has,  won  the  glory  of  beiug  the  bugbear  of 
cultivuled  "  society  "  and  the  object  of  the  reverence  and  affectiou  of 
tlitukiug  men.  But,  apart  firom  this,  the  issues  were  different.  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr,  Stuart  stood  directly  as  Liberal  candidates.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  least  in  his  earlier  elections,  was  still  in  party  nomeu- 
daturc  counted  among  Conservatives,  and  he  received  but  little 
support  from  professed  political  Liberals.  The  coiuHiitucucy  wua  theu 
coufiued  to  meu  who  had  signed  the  articles  of  the  Kstabltshed 
Church,  and  the  election  Earpely  turried  ou  eontrovcrsiiw  within  the 
Establialied  Church.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  High  Church  party 
of  that  day  was  really  a  Liberal  party,  one  that  had  far  more  m 
common  with  the  political  Liberals  than  with  the  political  Conserva- 
tives. But  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  High  Churchmen  nor  the 
political  Liberals  would  have  acknowledged  the  kindred,  and  the  great 
roaas  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  in  184",  in  185;i,  and  even  later, 
would  assuredly  not  have  voted  for  any  avowedly  Liberal  candidate. 
la  hia  later  elections  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  distinct  Liberal 
support ;  still  he  was  ahio  supported  by  men  who  would  not  support 
a  Liberal  candidate  now.  As  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Liberal 
camp,  his  raajoritici  forsook  him  till  he  was  at  last  rejected  for  Mr. 
Hardy.  The  two  elections  of  tlic  last  four  years  have  turned  more 
directly,  we  may  say  that  they  have  turned  wliolly,  ou  ordinary 
political  issues.  Controversies  within  the  Established  Church  hare 
had  little  bearing  on  them.  So  far  as  ecclesiastical  questions  have 
come  in,  the  strife  has  been  betweeu  "  Church" — that  kiud  of 
Church  which  is  pue-fellow  to  the  Mosque — and  something  which  is 
supposed  not  to  be  "  Church."  These  late  electious  have  therefore 
been  far  better  tests  than  the  old  ones  of  the  strictly  political  feeliugs 
of  the  constituencies.  Looked  at  in  that  light,  they  certainly  do  uot 
prove  that  the  University  constituencies  are  more  Conscr^'ative  now 
than  they  were  then.  They  do  prove  that  the  Liberal  groivth,  the 
Liberal  reaction,  or  whatever  wo  arc  to  call  it,  in  the  University 
coTiHtitucricies  since  that  time  has  been  far  less  strong  than  Liberals 
had  ho|>ed  that  it  had  been.  They  do  prove  that  the  CouHorvatinm 
of  those  constituencies  is  still  of  a  kind  which,  both  for  qusutity  aiiil 
quality,  has  a  vcrj'  ugly  look  iu  Liberal  eyes. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  only. 
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Bat  we  must  not  forget  tliat  Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  not  thu  only 
Uuirerattes  ia  the  kingdoio.  The  general  results  of  University 
dectaotts  were  set  forth  a  few  weeks  back  in  an  article  in  the  Spectator. 
Tkej  are  certainly  not  comfortable  as  a  whole.  Wc  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  may  [wrhapa  draw  a  very  poor  satiafaetloii  from  the 
thought  that  wc  arc  at  least  not  »o  bad  as  Dublin.  Hut  then  wc  must 
fed  in  the  like  proi>ortion  ashamed  whcnwesco  how  wc  stand  by  the  side 
of  Loudon.  A  better  comparison  than  cither  is  with  the  Uuivcraitics 
of  Scotland.  From  a  IJbcral  point  of  view,  they  are  much  better 
than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  hut  still  they  are  not  nearly  so  good 
as  ihey  ought  to  be.  The  Liberalism  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
lags  a  long  way  hehind  the  Liberalism  of  the  Scottish  i)eoplc  in  general. 
One  pair  of  Unirersities  returns  a  Liberal,  the  other  a  Conscrvatire,  in 
nrithcrca-ic  bymajoritica  at  all  like  the  Cooservativemajoriticsat  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  SpcokiDg  roughly,  in  the  Scottish  Universities  the 
two  parties  arc  nearly  equally  balanced,  a  very  different  state  of  things 
from  what  we  see  in  the  other  constituencies  of  Scotland.  If  then 
in  England  and  Ireland  the  Univcrnity  constituencies  are  overwhelm- 
ingly Couacnativej  while  in  Liberal  Scotland  they  are  more  Con- 
servative than  Liberal,  it  follows  that  there  is  sometbiug  amiss  cither 
about  Liberal  principles  or  about  University  constituencies.  jiVnd 
those  who  believe  that  Liberal  principles  are  the  principles  of  right 
reason  and  that  so-called  Conservative  principles  represent  something 
other  than  right  reason,  will  of  course  take  that  born  of  the  dilemma 
which  throws  the  blame  on  the  University  constituencies.  For  some 
reuon  or  other,  those  constituencies  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
D3ore  enlightened,  more  thoughtful  and  better  informed,  than,  any 
-others  are  those  in  which  the  principles  which  we  deem  to  be  those 
of  right  reason  find  least  favour.  £veu  in  the  most  Liberal  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  University  constituencies  arc  the  least  Liberal 
part  of  the  electoral  liody.  The  facts  arc  clear;  wc  must  grapple 
with  them  ns  wc  can.  There  is  something  in  education,  in  culture, 
in  refinement,  or  whatever  the  qualities  arc  which  arc  supjioscd  to  dis- 
tinguish University  electors  from  tlic  electors  of  an  ordinary  county  or 
borough,  which  makes  University  electors  less  iucliued  to  what  wc  hold 
to  be  the  principles  of  right  reason  than  tlic  electors  of  an  ordinary 
oonnty  or  borough.  Education,  culture,  or  whatever  it  is,  clearly 
has,  in  political  matters,  a  weak  side  to  it.  There  is  the  fact ;  wc 
must  look  it  in  the  face. 

After  all  perhaps  the  fact  is  not  Tery  wonderful.  There  ia  no 
need  to  infer  either  that  Liberal  principles  are  wrong  or  that 
Unirersity  education  is  a  bad  thing.  The  Sptcfator  goes  i)lulo8o- 
phically  into  the  matter.  The  Universities  give — that  is,  wc  may 
sappOBC,  to  those  who  take  only  a  commou  degree — only  a  moderate 
education,   an  average  education,  a  little  knowledge  and   a   little 
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crtltnrc  springing  from  it.  And  the  effect  of  thia  little  knowledge 
and  little  cultun;  is  to  malcc  those  who  have  it  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  things  in  which  they  find  ihcmsclvcs,  and  to  separate  them- 
selves from  tliose  who  have  not  even  that  little  knowledge  and  little 
rtiltiirc.  "  Kducation,"  says  tlic  Spcr.tator,  "  to  the  very  moderate 
extent  to  which  a  University  degree  attests  it,  is  a  Conservative 
forte,  beeansc  to  that  extent  at  all  events  it  docs  much  more  to 
stimulate  the  sense  of  privilege  and  caste  than  it  docs  to  enlarge 
tbc  sympathies  and  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  justice."  That  is,  it 
wonld  stem,  a  pass  degree  tends  tu  make  a  man  a  Tory.  It 
doc*  not  at  all  follow  that  even  the  passman-'s  course  is  misclitevous 
to  him  on  the  wholcj  even  if  it  does  him  no  good  politically.  For, 
if  it  has  the  effect  which  the  Sptctalor  says,  the  form  wliicli  that 
effect  takes  is,  in  most  cases,  rather  to  keep  a  man  a  Tory  than 
to  make  him  one.  And  it  may  none  the  le»8  do  him  good  in  some 
other  ways.  But  the  Spectator  leaves  it  at  least  open  to  be  inferred 
that  a  higher  degree,  or  rather  the  kiio\s  ledge  and  cousetiueut  culture 
implied  in  the  higlier  degree,  di>cs,  or  ought  to  do,  nomething 
different  even  in  the  political  way.  And  such  an  inference  would 
probahly  be  borne  out  by  facts.  If  Lord  Carnarvon  Uxikfi  on  all 
passmen  as  "  men  of  literary  eminence  and  intelleetuai  power,"  he 
must  be  very  nearly  right  in  his  figures  when  he  says  that  thrcc- 
fuurths  of  sueh  men  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  IJut  those  who 
have  really  profited  by  their  Uuivcrsity  work  may  doubt  whether 
passmen  as  sucli  arc  entitled  to  that  description.  Indeed  in  the 
most  ideal  state  of  an  University,  though  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
expect  its  members  to  be  men  of  intcltectiial  power,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  all  of  them  to  be  men  of  literary  eminence.  If 
by  literary  eminence  be  meant  the  writing  of  books,  some  men  of  very 
high  intellectual  power  arc  men  of  no  literai-y  eminence  whatever. 
Without  therefore  requiring  the  University  members  to  be  elected 
wholly  by  men  of  literary  eminence,  we  may  fairly  ask  tliat  they  may 
he  elected  by  men  of  more  intellectual  power  than  the  mass  of  the 
present  electors.  We  should  ask  for  this,  even  if  we  thought  that 
I^rd  Carnan'on  was  right,  if  we  thought  thatj  the  higher  the  standard 
of  the  electors,  the  safer  would  be  the  Tory  seats.  But  it  is  perhaps 
only  human  nature  to  ask  for  it  the  more,  if  we  happen  to  think 
that  the  raising  of  the  standanl  would  have  the  exactly  opposite 
result. 

The  evil  then,  to  sum  np  the  result  of  the  Spectator's  argument,  is 
that  the  University  elections  are  determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
passmen,  and  that  the  mass  cf  the  passmen  arc  Tories.  Kow  what 
is  the  remedy  Jor  this  evil  ?  One  very  obvious  remedy  is  always,  on 
such  occasions  as  that  which  has  just  happened,  whispered  perhaps 
rather  than  very  loudly  proclaimed.     This   is  the  doctrine  that  the 
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representation  of  Universities  in  Parliament  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Universities  were  di5franchiscd  by 
the  next  Itefitrm  Bill.  And,  if  the  question  could  be  discussed  a«  a 
purelv  ab»traet  one,  there  is  do  doubt  much  to  be  said,  from  more 
gTouuds  tlian  one,  against  University  representation.  Tlierc  is  oulr 
one  (pxjuod  on  which  separate  Unirersit.v  representation  can  be  justified 
vn  the  cumuiou  principles  on  which  au  Euj^IieL  House  of  (!)omuious 
is  pat  together.  This  is  the  ground  that  each  Uuireraity  is 
B  distinct  commuuity  from  the  city  or  borough  in  irhich  it  is  locally 
placed,  sometbiug  iu  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  held  that  a  city  or 
borough  is  a  distinct  coniiQuuity  from  the  county  iu  which  it  locally 
stands.  The  UQivcrsity  of  Oxford  Uiu>  iutercsts,  feelings,  a  general 
corporate  being,  distinct  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  just  as  the  city  of 
Oxford  has  interests,  feelings,  a  general  corporate  being,  distinct  from 
the  coUQty  of  Oxford.  So,  if  one  were  maliciously  given,  one  might 
go  on  to  ai^e  that  tlie  choice  of  a  representative  made  by  the 
bcHOngh  of  AVoo4lstock  seems  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
faorongh  have  something  in  them  which  makf»  them  distinct  from 
University,  county,  eity,  or  any  other  known  divisioD  ot  mankind. 
Krgardiu^  then  these  differences,  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  baa 
ruled,  not  that  the  county  of  Oxford,  the  city,  the  University,  and 
the  boroughs  of  Woodstock  and  Baubnry,  should  join  to  elect  nine 
membera  after  the  principle  of  scmtin  de  liste,  hut  that  the  nine 
members  should  be  distributed  among  them  accorfling  to  their  local 
divisions, after  the  principle  of  scrvHn  d'arrondiasrment.  On  any  ground 
but  this  local  one,  a  ground  which  applies  to  some  Universities  and  not 
to  others,  and  which  seems  to  have  less  weight  than  formerly  in  those 
Uiuversitie«  to  which  it  does  apply,  the  University  franchise  is  certainly 
an  anomaly.  It  must  submit  to  be  set  down  as  a  fancy  franchise. 
But  it  is  a  f;iucy  franchise  which  has  a  gi-eat  weight  of  precedent  in  its 
favour.  Besides  the  original  iustitutiou  of  the  British  Solomon, 
there  is  the  fact  that  University  representation  has  been  extended  at 
each  moment  of  constitutiouul  change  for  a  century  past.  It  was 
oitcnded  by  the  Uuiou  with  Ireland,  by  the  great  Ileform  Bill,  and 
by  the  legislation  of  fifteen  yeai«  back.  Each  of  these  changes 
has  added  to  the  number  of  University  members.  And  each  has 
added  to  them  iu  a  way  which  more  and  more  forsakes  the  local 
grawid,  aud  gives  to  the  University  franchise  more  and  more  the 
character  of  a  fancy  franchise.  Dublin  has  lexs  of  local  character 
than  Oxford  aud  Cambridge ;  London  has  no  local  character 
at  all.  Such  a  grouping  as  that  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  takes 
away  all  local  character  from  Scottish  Univemity  representation. 
In  abort,  whatever  James  the  First  intended,  later  legiHlators,  down  to 
onr  own  day,  liare  adopted  and  confirmed  the  principle  of  the  fancy 
Erancfaise  as  applied  to  the  Universities.     There  stands  the  anomaly, 
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vith  the  stAmp  of  repeated  re-enactmenL  upon  it.  Somi;  very  stroog 
ground  miiflt  therefore  be  found  od  which  to  attack  it.  Liberals  may 
think  tliat  thure  is  a  very  strong  ground  in  .the  fact  that  University 
rcprcseutation  tends  to  strengthen  the  Conservative  interest^  and  not 
only  tu  stren^hen  it,  but  to  give  it  a  bind  of  credit,  as  stamped  witli 
the  approval  of  the  moat  highly  educated  class  of  electors.  But  thiH 
is  a  ground  which  could  not  be  decently  brougbt  forward.  It  would 
not  do  to  propose  the  disfranchisement  of  n  particular  class  of 
electors  merely  because  they  cocamoulv  use  their  fmnchise  in  favour 
of  a  particular  political  party.  From  a  party  point  of  view,  the 
representation  of  the  citica  of  London  and  Westminster  is  as  great  a 
political  e\Tl  OA  the  representation  of  the  Universities  of  Oiford  and 
Cambridge,  But  we  could  not  therefore  propose  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  those  cities.  The  abstract  question  of  University  represen- 
tation maybe  discusscil  sometime.  It  may  be  discussed  in  our  own 
time  on  the  proposal  of  a  ConscrratiTe  government  or  a  ConscrratiTc 
opposition.  It  may  be  discussed  on  tbc  proposal  of  a  Liberal 
government  on  the  dav  when  all  University  members  are  Liberals. 
But  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Unireriities  could  not,  for  very  shame, 
be  proposed  by  a  Liberal  goverumeut  when  the  answer  would  at  once 
be  made,  and  made  with  truth,  that  tltc  UniYeraities  were  to  bedis- 
fraucbised  simply  because  most  of  them  return  Conservative  members. 
We  may  Uiercfurc  fsus  by  Uie  alternative  of  disfranchisement 
as  lying  beyond  the  range  of  practical  politics.  I  use  that  famoua 
j>bra£c  advisedly,  because  it  always  mcous  tliat  the  question  spoken 
of  has  already  shown  that  it  will  lie  a  prai^tieal  que«tion  some  day 
or  other.  The  other  choice  which  is  commonly  given  us  is  to  con- 
fine the  franchise  to  residents.  After  every  University  elccttou  for 
many  years  past,  and  not  least  after  the  one  which  has  jiut 
taken  place,  we  have  always  heard  the  outcry  that  the  real  Utiiver- 
aity  is  swamped  by  the  nominal  University,  that  the  body  which 
electa  in  the  name  of  the  University  is  in  no  way  qualified  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Univeraily,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  does 
not  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  the  name  of  University 
more  properly  belongs.  Reckonings  are  made  to  show  that,  if  the 
election  had  depended,  not  on  the  large  bodies  of  men  who  are  now 
entitled  to  vote,  but  on  mneb  smaller  bodies  of  residents,  aboTc  all  of 
official  residents,  professors,  tutors,  and  the  like,  the  result  of  the 
election  would  have  been  different.  If  then,  it  is  argued,  the 
Universities  are  to  keep  the  right  of  parliamentary  reprcseutatiou, 
tie  right  of  voting  should  be  takeu  away  from  the  mass  of  those 
who  at  present  exercise  it,  and  cuuiined  to  tliose  who  really  represent 
the  University,  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  on  the  s]H)t,  in 
the  govcniment,  the  studies,  or  the  teaching  of  the  place. 

Ty  word  of  this  outcry  is  true.     No  one  can  doubt  that 
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the  electoral  boiltcfl  of  the  irnivcrsitics,  as  at  preaent  constituted,  ait; 
quite  unfit  to  Teprescnt  the  Universities,  to  speak  in  their  namo  or 
to  express  their  wishes  or  feclicgs.  The  franchise,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  in  in  the  bands  of  the  two  largest  bodies  known  to  the 
University  constitution,  the  Convocation  of  Oxford,  the  Senate  of 
Cambridge.  If  we  look  at  the  University  as  a  commonwealth  of  the 
ancient,  the  mediteval,  or  the  modem  Swiss  patturu,  the  election  is 
uk  the  hauds  of  the  Ekk(4sia,  the  Comitia  uf  Tribes,  the  Portman^ 
napem6t,  the  Landefyemeindc,  the  Conteil  G^n^rai.  The  fraucliiae  is 
Open  to  all  academic  citixeua  who  have  reached  full  academic  growth, 
to  all  who  have  put  on  the  toga  viriha  as  the  badge  uf  having  tidceu 
s  complete  degree  in  any  facidty.  That  is  to  say,  it  betuugs  to  all 
doctors  and  masterei  who  have  kept  their  names  on  the  books.  Now, 
whatever  such  a  body  as  this  may  seem  in  theory,  we  know  wliat  it  is 
ia  practice,  it  is  not  really  an  academic  body.  Those  who  really 
know  nnything  or  care  anything  about  University  matters  are  a 
.small  minority.  The  mass  of  the  University  electors  are  men  who  arc 
|.at  once  non-resident  and  who  have  taken  nothing  more  than  that 
Gammon  degree  which  the  Spectator,  quite  rightly,  holda  to  be  of 
anch  small  account.  They  often,  wc  may  believe,  keep  their  name 
on  the  books  simply  in  order  to  rote  at  the  University  clcctiona. 

Bnt  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  to  be  foand 
in  confining  tlie  election  to  residents,  at  Oiford  perhaps  to  members 
of  Congregation.*  By  such  a  restriction  we  should  undoubtedly  get 
a  ooxwtituency  with  a  much  higher  average  of  literary  eminence  and 
intellcctnal  power.  We  should  get  a  constituency  which  would  far 
more  troly  represent  the  ITuivenity  as  a  local  body.  But  surely  wc 
eauDOt  look  on  the  UuiTersities  as  purely  local  bodies.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  the  great  characteristics— I  venture  to  think  one 
of  the  great  beauties — of  the  English  Univeraitiea  that  the  connexion 
uf  the  graduate  with  his  Xruiverslty  does  not  come  to  an  cud  when 
he  oeasea  to  reside,  but  that  the  master  or  doctor  keeps  all  the  rights 
of  a  master  or  doctor  wherever  he  may  happen  to  dwell  The  resident 
body  has  many  merits  and  does  much  good  work  ;  but  it  ha«  its 
weakoeHea.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  very  changing  body ;  it 
must  change  far  more  from  year  to  year  than  any  other  electoral  body. 
And,  though  the  restriction  to  resideuta  would  undoubtedly  raise  the 
general  character  of  the  constituency,  it  would  get  rid  of  one  of  its 
best  clcmcnta.  Surely  those  who  have  distinguished  themfielves  in 
the  University,  who  have  worked  well  for  the  University,  who  arc 
contiauing  in  some  other  shape  the  studies  or  the  teaching  which 
thcf  have  begun  in   the    University,   who   are  in   fact  carrying  the 


*  Tliab  i%  la  all  membcra  nf  Ccnvocation  vtbo  nrc  cither  Fvsidvnt  or  hold  L'oircraity 
•SoK    This,  b«>t(l«s  the  I'tiMicvtbr  and  a  few  otli«r  great  perBonagvii,  t^ts  in  »  law 
t  soil  viuniiign  who  oro  aon-rcsidaat. 
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University  into  other  places,  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  cut  off  from 
the  Uoiveraity  merely  because  tliey  have  ceased  locally  to  reside  in 
it.  Kot  u  few  of  the  best  heads  and  the  best  professors — I  suspect 
we  might  say  the  best  of  both  classes — ore  those  who  hare  not  always 
lived  in  the  ITnivcrslty,  but  vUo  have  been  called  back  to  it  after  a 
period  of  abscticu.  To  the  knowledge  of  local  affairs,  whicli  belong  to 
the  mere  rcsidcut,  they  bring  &  wider  knowledge,  a  wider  experience, 
which  makes  them  better  judges  crca  of  local  afTairK.  And  can  men 
whom  the  University  thus  welcomes  after  abscua:  be  deemed  iniworihy 
even  to  give  a  vote  during  the  time  of  ahscucc?  One  rcada  a  groat 
deal  about  the  real  L'mvorsity  being  swanii>cd  by  voters  running  in 
from  London  clubs,  barristers'  chambers,  country  houses,  country 
parsonages.  And  no  doubt  a  great  many  most  incompetent 
voters  do  come  from  all  those  quarters.  But  some  of  the  most 
eompetcut  eome  also.  The  restriction  to  residents  would  have 
disfranchised  for  ever  or  for  a  season  most  of  our  greatest 
Kholars,  the  authors  of  the  greatest  works,  for  the  last  forty 
years.  Yet  surely  isad  men  arc  the  Uuivcraity  iu  the  highest 
sense;  they  are  the  men  best  entitled  to  speak  in  its  name, 
whether  they  are  at  a  given  moment  locally  resident  or  not.  It 
would  surely  not  be  a  gain,  it  would  not  increase  t^e  literary' 
eminence  or  intellectual  power  of  the  couetituency,  to  shut  out 
those  men,  and  to  confine  everything  to  a  body  made  up  so 
largely  of  one  element  which  is  too  pennauent  acid  another  which  is 
too  fluctuating,  of  old  heads  and  of  young  tutors.  Then  too  there 
is  a  very  reasonable  presumption  iu  the  human  mind,  and  specially 
in  the  Eugliali  mind,  against  taking  away  the  rights  of  any  class  of 
men  without  some  very  good  i-eaaon.  And  in  this  case  there  are  at 
least  as  strong  argumenta  against  the  restriction  as  there  arc  fur  it. 
I  speak  only  of  the  simple  )iroposal  to  confine  the  election  to  resi- 
dents, in  Oxford  language  to  transfer  it  from  Convocation  to  Con- 
gregation. There  are  indeed  other  plana,  to  let  Convocatiou  elect 
one  member  and  Congregation  the  othcr^ — aomctliing  like  the  election 
of  the  consuls  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Roman  conirauuwcalth— or  to 
leave  the  present  members  as  they  arc,  and  to  give  the  Universities 
yet  more  memljcrs  t«  be  chosen  by  Congregation.  Now  1  will  not 
say  that  these  schcmea  He  without  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
because  they  show  no  sign  of  being  ever  Hkely  to  come  witliin  it. 
They  may  safely  be  referred  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hare. 

While  therefore  I  sec  as  strongly  as  any  man  the  evils  of  election 
by  Convocation,  as  Convocation  is  at  present  const itia ted,*  I  cannot 
think  that  restriction  to  Coegregatiou  or  to  residents  in  any  shape 

■  I  UM  flxfonl  l»ngiini™,  na  Ui«t  «liich  I  myself  best  igndprRbtnd  ;  Imt  1  hplieve  tltat 
an  tkftt  I  >aya]>{iIieB«quidly  toCanibridgvaleu,  Fvr  "CouFix»tiun"uitoiuuBt  uf  counv, 
in  Cunbri(lg«  langiixgf,  read  ".SeunLv." 
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is  the  right  reracflr  for  the  evil.      I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a 
more  excellent  wny.      The  remedy  that  I  propose  has  this  advantage, 
that,   though  it   woiiM  practically  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  con- 
Rtituciiey,  antl    would,   gradually   at  least,  get   rid  of  its  most  in- 
competent elements,  it  wonld  not  be,  in  any  constitational  iM:nse,  a 
Tcstrictive  measure.     It  would  not  deprive   any  recognized  claus  of 
men  of  any  right.     And  it  would  have  the  further  advautagc  that  it 
wooW  be  a  change  which  could  be  naade  by  the  University  itself,  a 
_^ange  which  would  not  be  a  mere  political  change  aficctiug  parlia- 
entarj'  electious  ouly^  but  a  real  academical  rufurni  affecting  other 
tiers  as  well,   a  reform  which  would  be  simply  getting  rid  of  a 
modern  abuse  and  falling   hack    on   au   older   and    better  utatc  of 
things.    It  i»onc  of  tlirce  ctiaugcs  which  I  have  luukcd  fur  all  my  life, 
but  towards  which,  amidft  countless  academical  rcvulutioutt,  I  have 
Dcvcr  seen  the  least  step  taken.    I  confess  that  all  three  have  this  to  be 
■aid  igainst  them,  that  they  would  aflect  college  interests  and  would 
give  the  resident  body  a  good  deal  of  trouhle.    Uut  this  is  no  argument 
^wnst  the  measures  themselves;  it  only  shows  that  it  would  he  hard 
work  to  get  tlicm  passed.     Of  these  three  the  first  and  least  im|Jor- 
tant  is  the  cstahlishmcnt  of  an  University  matriculation  exaniinatiun. 
(Things  change  so  fast  at  Oitford  that  this  may  have  been  bruuf^ht  in 
within  the  last  terra  or  two;  but,  if  bo,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.) 
Scamdly,  a  rational  reconstruction  of  the  Schools,  so  a»  to  have  real 
•ehools  of  history  and   philology — perhaps   better  still  a   school   of 
history  and   philology  combined — without    regard   to  worn  out   and 
BBtcicntifle  distinctions  of  "  ancient"  and  "  modem."     Thirdly,  the 
ngc  which  alone  of  the  three  concerns  ns  now,  the  establishment 
some  kind  of  standard  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     Through 
all  the  changes  of  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  always  said,  when 
have  had  a  chance  of  saying  anythiug.  Give  us  neither  a  resident 
ohgarchy  nor  a  uuu-reaidcnt  mob.     Keep  Ctjnvocatiou  with  its  ancient 
powers,  but  let  Convoeatiou  be  what  It  was  meant  to  be.     Let  the 
,1  Basembly  of  masters  and  doctors  go  untouched  ;  but  let  none  be 
made  masters  or  doctors  who  do  not  show  some  fitness  to  bear  those 
titles.     Hvcry  degree  was  mc&ut  to  be  a  reality;  it  was  meant,  as  the 
word  degree  implies,  to   mark   seme  kind   of  pro6cieney ;  a   degree 
nhich  does  nut  mark  some  kind  of  prulicicucy  is  an  absurdity  in 
it^df.    A  degree  conferred  without  any  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  person  receiving  it  is  in  fact  a  fraud;  it  is  giving  a  tcstimoutal 
withont  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  the  testimonial  states. 
Now  this  is  glaringly  the  ease  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  at 
pmcDt  given.     In   each    faculty   there  are   two   stagea ;    the   lower 
dt^rtc  of  bachelor,  the  higher  degree  of  roaster   or   doctor.     The 
tewcr  degree  is  meant  to  mark  a  certain  measure  of  proficiency  in  the 
studies  of  the  faculty ;  the  higher  degree  is  meant  to  mark  a  higher 
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measure  of  proficiency,  thmt  measure  which  qualifies  a  man  to 
become,  if  he  thinks  good,  a  teacher  in  that  faculty.  The  bachelor's 
degree  is  meaut  to  mark  that  a  man  has  made  satisfactory  progress 
in  introductory  studies;  the  master's  degree  is  meant,  as  its  name 
implies,  to  mark  that  a  man  itt  really  a  master  in  some  subject.  The 
bachelor's  degree  in  short  should  be  respectable ;  the  master's  degree 
should  be  honourable.  Nowadays  we  certainly  cannot  say  that  the 
master's  degree  is  honourable ;  it  might  be  almost  too  much  to  say 
that  the  bachelors  degree  u  respectable.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  an  Unirersity  education,  crcn  for  a  mere  passman,  is  worthless ; 
I  am  far  from  thinking  so.  "But  the  mere  pass  degree  is  very  far 
from  implying  literary  eminence  or  intellectual  power.  Eminence 
indeed  ts  hardly  to  be  looked  for  at  the  age  when  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  taken  ;  it  is  only  one  or  two  meu  in  a  generation  who 
can  send  out  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  as  a  prize  essay.  But  the 
degree  does  not  imply  even  the  promise  or  likelihood  of  emiQeucc  or 
pifwer.  The  licttt  witness  to  the  degradatiou  of  the  simple  degree  is 
the  elaborate  and  crcr-growiug  system  of  class-Usts,  designed  to  mark 
what  tlic  degree  itself  ought  in  some  measure  to  mark.  The  uccd  of 
having  class-liats  is  the  clearest  cunfctision  of  the  very  small  value  of 
the  simple  degree  by  itself.  And,  whatever  may  l)c  the  vuluc  of  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  value  of  the  master's  degree  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  master's  degree  proves  no  greater  knowledge  or  skill  than  the 
bachelor's  degree ;  it  proves  only  that  its  bearer  has  lived  some  more 
years  and  has  paid  some  more  pounds.  It  is  given,  as  a  mutter  of 
course,  to  every  one  who  has  lakeu  the  degree  of  bachelor — never 
mind  after  how  many  plucks — and  has  reached  the  standing  which 
ii  required  of  a  master.  The  bestowing  of  two  degrees  is  a  mere 
make-believe ;  the  higher  tlrgree  proves  nothing, beyond  mere  lapse  of 
time,  which  is  not  equally  proved  by  the  lower. 

Now  this  surely  ought  not  to  be.  That  the  first  degree  should  be 
next  door  to  worthless,  and  that  the  second  degree  should  be  worth 
no  more  than  the  first,  is  surely  to  make  University  degrees  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  scare.  Meu  who  do  not  know  how 
little  a  degree  means  are  apt  to  be  deceived,  even  in  practical 
matters,  by  its  outward  show.  Men  who  see  that  a  degree  proves 
very  little,  but  who  do  not  look  much  further,  are  apt  most  untruly 
to  undervalue  the  whole  system  and  studies  uf  the  University. 
In  common  cousiHtcncy,  iu  common  fairucss,  the  degrees  should 
mean  what  their  nanic^  imply.  The  bachelor's  degree  should  prove 
something,  and  the  master's  degree  should  prove  somcthiug  more. 
As  I  just  said,  tho  buchclor's  degree  should  he  respectable  aud  the 
master's  degr(«  should  be  honourable.  I  shouhl  even  like  to  sec  tlie 
baehclor'B  degi-ce  so  respectable  that  we  might  get  rid  of  the  modern 
dfvlfp  uf  class>lisls;   but   that  is  not  our  question  at  present.     The 
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immediate  boamcaa  is  to  make  the  mBstcr's  degree  a  real  thiDg, 
an  honest  tbiug,  to  make  it  the  sign  of  a  higlier  Btaudard  than 
the  bachelor's  degree,  vhother  the  bachelor's  etandnrd  be  6xed  high 
or  lov.  Let  there  be  tinmc  kiud  of  standard,  some  kind  of  test 
Its  particular  shape,  whether  an  examination,  or  a  disputation,  or  the 
vriting  of  a  thesis,  or  anything  else,  need  not  now  be  discussed.  I 
ask  only  that  there  should  be  a  test  of  proficiency  of  some  kind, 
and  that  there  should  be  the  widest  |>o*tsihk-  range  of  snbjocts  iu 
which  proficiency  may  be  tcsteil.  Ixt  a  man  have  the  degree,  if  he 
sbovs  himself  capable  of  scholarly  or  scientific  treatment  of  some 
branch  of  some  subject,  but  not  otherwise.  The  bachelor's  degree 
should  show  A  general  knowledge  of  several  subjects,  which  may 
.aerre  as  a  groond-work  for  the  minuter  knowledge  of  one.  The 
master's  degree  should  show  that  that  minuter  knowledge  of  some 
one  subject  has  been  gained.  The  complete  degree  should  show, 
if  not  the  acttml  presence,  at  least  the  very  certain  promise,  of 
litcrarr  eminence  or  intellectual  power.  We  should  thus  get,  neither 
the  resident  oligarchy  nor  the  uon-rcaidcut  mob;  wc  should  have  a 
body  of  real  masters  and  doctors  worthy  of  the  name.  3teii  who 
had  once  dealt  minutely  with  some  subjeot  of  their  own  choice  would 
not  be  likely  to  throw  their  books  aaidc  for  the  re^it  of  their  days,  as 
the  man  who  has  merely  got  his  bachelor's  degree  by  a  compulsory 
smattering  often  does.  AVe  should  get  a  Convocation  or  Senate  fit, 
not  only  to  elect  members  of  Parliament,  but  to  do  the  other  duties 
which  the  constitution  of  the  University  lays  on  its  Convocatioa  or 
EScnate.  Aud  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  such  a  change  as  this 
had  been  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  first  University  Comuiission,  it 
would  have  been  less  needful  to  cut  down  the  powers  of  Convocation 
in  the  way  which,  Convocation  being  left  what  it  is,  certainly  was 
needful. 

Such  a  change  as  I  propose  would  doxibtlcss  lessen  the  numbers  of 
the  oonstitucncy.      Possibly  it  would  not  lessen  them  quite  so  much 
M  might  seem  at  first  sight.    A  high  standard,  but  a  standard  attainable 
with  effort,  would  surely  make  many  qualify  themselves  who  at  present 
do  not.      Still  it   would   lessen  the  inimbcrs  very   considerably,  and 
it  would   be   meant  to  do  so.      Yet  it   would   not  be  a  restrictive 
measure  in  the  same  sense  in  which  confining  the  franchise  to  Con- 
gregation would  Ijc  a  restrictive  mca.^iire.     It  would   not  take  away 
the  votes  of  any  class.     The  franchise  would  still  be  the  same,  exer- 
citcd    by   the    same  body ;  only   that  body  would  be   purified  and 
hroagbt  back  to  the  character  which  it  was  originally  meant  to  bear. 
Tlic  purifjing  would  be  gradual.      The  doctrine  of  vested  interests, 
that  doctrine  so   dear  to  the    British  mind,  would  of  course  secure 
orery  elector  in  the  possession  of  his  vote  as  long  as  he  lives  and  keeps 
Ma  name  on  the  books.     But  the  rauks  of  the  unqualified  would  no 
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longer  be  yearly  remforced.  In  course  ol'  time  wc  shonM  have  a 
compctcut  body.  Aud  the  great  advantage  of  tins  kind  of  remedy  \* 
that  it  is  80  distinctly  an  academical  remedy.  It  would  not  come  as 
a  mere  clause  in  a  parliamentary  reform  bill.  It  would  affect  the  parlia- 
mentary constituency  ;  but  it  would  afTcct  it  only  as  one  thing  among 
others.  It  would  be  a  general  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
Great  Council  of  the  University,  which  would  make  it  better  {[ualified 
to  discharge  all  its  duties,  that  cf  choosing  member!)  of  Parlia- 
ment among  them.  In  the  purely  political  look-out,  wo  may 
believe  that  oue  result  of  the  change  would  be  to  make  tlie  eleetiou 
of  Liberal  mcmliers  for  the  I  'uivcrsities  much  more  likely.  But 
ncitlicr  thi»  nor  any  other  purely  political  result  would  be  the  sole 
ami  direct  object  of  the  change.  Iilven  if  it  did  not  accompli.'ih  thin 
object,  it  would  do  good  in  other  ways.  If  the  Universities,  under 
such  a  system,  still  chose  Conservative  members,  we  should  have  no 
right  to  complain.  We  should  feel  that  we  had  been  fairly  and 
honourably  beaten  by  adversaries  who  had  a  right  to  speak.  It 
would  be  an  unpleasant  result  if  the  real  Universities  should  be 
proved  to  be  invctcratcly  Torj-.  But  it  would  he  a  result  less  pro- 
voking than  the  present  state  of  things,  in  which  Tory  members  are 
chosen  for  the  Universities  by  men  who  Imve  no  call  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  UniverMttcs  at  alt. 

Edwakd  a.  Fbebmam. 


HAMLET:   A    NKW   READING. 


THERE  19  a  senNC  in  M-hich  the  stage  alone  can  give  the  FuU 
significance  to  a  dramatic  poem,  just  as  a  tjric  finds  its  fall 
inteiprctation  in   mnsic ;  but  wc   prefer  that  a  song  of   Oocthc   or 

I  Shelley  should  wait  for  its  music,  and  in  the  meantime  suggest   its 

loiTD  lu-rial  accompaniment,  rather  than  be  vulgarized  in  the  setting. 

f'Aiui  even  vhsn  set  for  the  voice  by  a  master,  although  there  is  »  gain 
ia  u  &r  as  the  charm  is  brought  home  to  the  scnacs,  yet  there  is  a 
lou  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  aoug ;  for  if  it  is  delicate  the 
finer  Hpiritual  grace  depaitit,  and  if  it  is  ardent  the  passion  is  liable  to 
Kreun,  and,  above  all,  there  is  a  vague  but  appreciable  loss  of 
identity  ;  so  that  on  the  vrhole  ire  please  ourselves  best  with  the 
fitoiry  form.  There  is  the  same  balance  of  gain  and  loss  iu  tlic 
Tdatun  of  the  drama  to  the  stage.  The  gain  is  in  proportion  to  the 
fiscellence  of  the  acting,  and  tlic  loss  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of 
the  play.  It  is  well  then  that,  as  the  lyric  poem  uu  longer  demands 
the  lyre,  the  poetical  drama  has  become,  though  more  recently,  iu- 
dcpendeut  of  the  stage.  Each  has  its  own  perspective  of  life,  its  own 
ides  of  Nature,  its  own  brilliancy,  its  own  duluoss,  and  linally  its 
own  public ;  and  notwitlistanding  the  objections  of  some  critics,  it 
will  soon  \}C  admitted  that  a  work  may  be  strictly  and  intrinsically 
dramatic,  and  yet  only  fit  for  the  study — that  is,  for  ideal  rcjirc- 
•ntatioD.  For  there  is  a  theatre  in  every  imagination,  where  we 
prodttcc  the    old    masterpiece    in    its    simplicity    and   dignity,  and 

'■»berc  the  new  work  appears  and  is  followcrd  in  plot  and  action,  and 
conflict  of  feeling,  and  play  of  character,  and  rhythm  of  part  with 
psrt,  if  not  with  a.i  keen  an  rscitcmcnt,  at  least  with  as  fair  a 
judgment,  as  if  we  were  criticizing  tJic  actors,  not  the  piece. 
And  were  all  theatres  closed,  the  drama — whether  as  the  free  and 
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sponianeoua  outflov  of  obserration,  fxacy,  aud  humour,  or  an  iiie 
intense  reflection  of  the  movcmeat  of  life  id  its  aiiimution  of  joy 
and  pain — would  remain  oue  of  the  most  natural  ami  captirating 
forms  in  which  the  ereative  impulse  of  the  jwct  cau  work.  Whca 
we  look  at  its  variety  and  flexibility  of  structure — from  the  lyrical 
tragedy  of  iEschylus  to  a  "  Pi-overbc"  of  De  Mnsset;  at  its 
diversity  of  spirit — from  the  exuberance  of  a  comedy  of  Ariato- 
phancfl  and  the  caprice  of  an  Elizabethan  mask  to  the  serenity 
of  "Comns"  and  Tawo,  and  the  terror  of  "Agamemnon"  and 
"  Macbeth ;"  at  its  range  of  exjjreasion — from  the  full-toned  Greek  and 
English  Iambic  to  tlic  plain  hut  sparkling  prose  of  MoHcrCj  and 
from  that  again  to  the  intricate  harmonies  of  Caldcron,  Goethe,  and 
Shelley  ;  with  its  nse  of  all  voices,  from  vociferous  mob  to  melodious 
daughters  of  Ocean,  and  its  command  of  all  colour,  from  the  gloom  of 
Mcdca  to  the  splendoTir  of  Marlowe's  Helen,— it  ia  a  iimall  matter  to 
remcmbcT  the  connection  of  work  or  author  with  the  stage — how  long 
they  held  it,  how  soon  they  were  dispossessed,  how  and  at  what  in- 
(errala  and  with  what  uncertain  footing  they  returned.  We  do  not 
accept  them  because  they  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  we  do  not 
reject  them  because  they  arc  not  suitable  to  ours.  They  have  lost 
no  vivacity  or  strength  or  grace  by  their  exclusion  firom  the  stage  and 
their  exile  to  literature — to  that  permanent  theatre  for  which  the 
poct^  freely  using  any  and  every  fonn  of  dramatic  expression,  should 
now  work. 

"  TbiTX'  i«  tlic  |ilny]iwiw  now,  thoro  jroii  miuit  <it  .  .  .  . 
For  tU  j-our  tbou^lits  that  now  mntt  dock  our  king." 

The  relevancy  of  these  remarks,  as  au  iutroducttou   to  a  study  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  will  presently  appear. 


I 


I. 

Shakespeare,  although  a  master  of  thoatrtcal  cflfect,  is  often 
found  working  rather  away  from  it  than  toward  it,  and  at  a 
meaning  and  beauty  beyond  the  Limits  of  stage  expression.  This  is 
becauHC  he  is  more  dramatist  than  playwright,  and  will  always 
produce  and  complete  his  work  in  its  ideal  integrity,  even  if,  in  so 
doingj  he  outruns  the  sympathy  of  his  audience.  This  disposition 
may  be  traced  not  only  in  the  plays  it  has  banished  from  the  stage, 
including  such  a  masterpiece  as  '■'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  but  in 
those  that  are  nniversally  popular,  such  as  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  where  the  fifth  Act,  although  it  closes  and  harmoniMa 
the  drama  as  a  work  of  art  with  perfect  grace,  is  but  a  tame  cod- 
ctusion  to  the  theatrical  piece ;  and  in  the  scenes  that  furnish  us 
with  the  delicate  and  finished  study  of  Antonio,  wc  find  the  audience 
intent  on  the  situation  and  the  poet  on  the  character ;  for  wc  no 
more  eipcct  to  sec  the  true  Antonio  on  the  stage  than  to  see  the 
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trae  moonlight  sbimmcriDg  oa  the  trees  ia  Belmoat  Park.     Bat 
lometiincs  the  plar  vilt  trauscend   the  limits  of  stage  expression  by 
bong  too  purely  aud  perfectly  dramatic,  as  in  "  Irfar."    For  not  only 
is  it.  as  I^mb  points  out/  impossible  for  the  actor  to  give  the  con- 
tTulsions   of  the  father's   grief,  and   yet  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
rlring.  but  the  sustained  intensity  of  passion  fatigues  both  voice  and 
car  vhcD  they  should  be  most  impressive  and  impressed.   Had  Shake- 
speare irrittcn  with  a  view  to  stage  eflcct,  he  would  not   in  the  first 
two  acts  have  stretched  the  voice  through  all  the  tones  and  iatcrvals 
of  passion,  and  then  demand  more  thrilling  intonationn  and  louder 
ooteries  to  meet  and  match  the  tnmnlt  of  the  storm.     This  greatest 
of  all  tragedies  ia  written  beyond   the  compass  of  the  human  voice, 
sod  can  only  be  fully  represented  on  that  ideal  stage,  where,  instead 
o(  hoarse  lament  and  hnslty  indignation,  we  hear  each  of  u«  the  tones 
that  most  impress  and  affect  ua,  ami  can  command  the  true  degrees  of 
fcelii^  in  their  illimitable  scale. 

But  in  "  Hamlet''  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage  is  of  another  kind. 
It  leads  to  a  general  displacement  of  motive,  aud  change  of  focus, 
the  hero's  character  being  obscured  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  effec- 
tirD.  And  for  this  to  some  extent  the  stage  itself,  as  a  place  of 
popular  cuter tainmcnt,  and  not  the  actor,  is  ut  fault.  Some  such 
ambiguity  as  this  seems,  indeed,  only  natural,  when  we  recall  the 
ctrnuustanees  attending  the  compofiilion  of  the  play. 

By  commou  consent  of  the  best  authorities,  "  Hamlet"  rcprc- 
KBti  the  work  of  many  years.  I  make  no  conjectures,  but  con- 
U'nl  myself  with  Jlr.  Dowdcn's  statement  of  the  case  : — "  Over 
'lUmlet,*  as  over  'Komeu  and  JuUct,'  it  is  supposed  that  Shake* 
sjKsre  laboured  long  aud  carefully.  Like  '  Borneo  and  Juliet/  the- 
play  exists  in  two  forms,  and  there  is  reason  to  holicvc  that  in  iho 
eaiBer  form,  in  each  instancCj  we  possess  an  imperfect  report  of 
Siakeipeare's  first  treatment  of  his  themc."t  We  know  also  that 
Shaltespeare  bad  before  him,  at  least  as  early  as  ITtK!),  an  old  play 
in  vbich  "a  ghost  cried  dismally  like  nn  oyster  wife,  'Hamlet I 
BCTCiige !'  "  and  Shakespeare  worked  upon  tliiH  until  from  what  was 
probably  a  rather  sorry  melodrama  he  produced  the  most  iutcllcctual 
jilty  that  keeps  the  stage.  And  the  very  sensational  character  of  the 
{SMC  enabled  him  to  steal  into  it  the  results  of  long  and  deep  medi- 
titKin  without  hazard  to  its  popularity.  He  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
HimWi  from  time  to  time  for  a  special  study,  and  then  to  have 
mlored  and  readjusted  the  hero  to  the  play,  touching  and  modulating, 
here  and  tliere,  character  and  incident  in  harmony  with  the  new 


■  "Ta  Me  littr  acte>l,  to  s«e  m  o1<I  taut  toiUaiAg  ithaut  the  ata^  with  h  mlking- 
Mitft.  larD»i]  out  of  iluors  by  bis  lUnubUn  iu  «  rainy  aiglit,  hu  nothing  ia  it  but  wbitt 

r  "8fcilu|ici«  :  Hta  Mio>l  and  Art,"  p.  96. 
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expreosion.  lu  this  way  a  new  direction  anil  significanrc  vroiihl  be 
piven  to  thp  plot,  but  in  a  latent  and  unobtrusive  way,  so  as  not  to 
weaken  the  pnptilar  interrnt.  This  leads  to  tlie  ambifjtiity  of  wbieh 
I  have  spoken.  The  new  thought  is  often  not  earnestly  but  ironi- 
oally  related  to  ihc  old  material,  and  the  spiritual  hero  seems 
almost  to  stand  apart  from  the  rude  framework  of  the  still  highly 
aensational  theatrical  piece.  This  ha«t  given  rise  to  a  rather 
favoaritc  saying  with  the  Germans,  that  Hamlet  is  a  modern. 
Hamlet  seems  to  step  forth  from  an  antiquated  time, — with  its 
priettly  bigotry,  its  duels  for  a  pronnce,  its  heavy-headed  revels, 
its  barbarous  code  of  I'cvenpe,  and  its  ghostly  visitations  to  enforce 
it, — to  meet  aud  nouvei-se  with  a  riper  age.  But  this  is  because 
Hamlet  belongs  wholly  and  intimately  to  the  po«t,  while  the 
other  characters,  though  informed  with  new  and  original  expression^ 
are  left  in  close  relation  to  the  old  plot. 

Such  being  the  ambiguity  resulting  from  tins  continued  spiritualiza- 
tion  of  the  play,  the  actor  would  instinctively  endeavour  to  remove  it, 
aud  to  bring  the  hero  in  closer  rclatiou  with  the  main  action  of  the 
stage  piece.  Hamlet  must  not  be  too  disengaged  ;  he  must  not  be  too 
ironical.  A  few  omissions,  a  fit  of  misplaced  fury,  a  too  emphatic 
accent;  a  too  effective  attitude,  with  what  is  called  a  bold  grasp  of 
character,  and  Shakespeare's  latest  and  Snest  work  on  the  hero  is 
obliterated. 

Now,  the  great  actors  who  have  personated  Hamlet  have  done  much, 
and  the  thrilling  treatment  of  the  ghoet-story  has  done  more,  to  stamp 
upon  the  miiiils  of  learned  and  unlearned  alike  the  impression  that 
ike  great  event  of  Hamki's  life  is  the  commantl  lo  kUl  his  jtucle.  As 
be  docs  not  do  this,  and  as  he  is  given  to  much  meditation  and  much 
discussion,  it  i^  assumed  that  he  thinks  and  talks  in  order  to  avoid 
acting.  And  then  the  word  "  irresolution"  leaps  fortfi,  and  all  is 
explained.  This  curious  assumption,  that  all  the  pains  taken  by 
Shakespeare  on  the  work  and  its  hero  has  no  other  object  but  to 
illustrate  this  theme — a  command  to  kill  and  a  delayed  obedicnec — 
pervades  the  criticism  even  of  those  who  consider  the  intellectual 
clement  the  great  attraction  of  the  play.  And  yet,  when  you  a.<ik  what 
is  the  dramatic  situation  out  of  which  this  speculative  matter  arises,  the 
German  and  English  critics  alike  reply  in  chorus,  "Irresolution.'*  Each 
one  has  his  particular  shade  of  it,  and  finds  something  not  quite  satis- 
factory in  the  interpretations  of  others.  Goethe's  finished  portrait  of 
Haralut  as  the  amiable  and  accomplished  young  prince,  too  weak  to 
support  the  burden  of  a  great  action,  did  not  recommend  itself  either 
to  Schlcgel  or  Coleridge,  who  take  the  mental  rather  than  the  moral 
disposition  to  task.  Sehlegel,  with  some  asperity,  speaks  of  "  a 
calculating  consideration  that  cripples  the  puner  of  action  ;"  and 
■Ige,  with  more  subtlety,  applies  Ilamlet's  antithesis  of  thought 
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and  resolution  to  the  clueiilation  of  his  own  chFirnctcr,  cnnnludinft 
that  Hamlpt  '•*  procraatiuatcs  from  thought."  Gccvina?,  Trhile  follow- 
iug  Schlegcl  as  to  "  the  bent  of  Hatnlct'a  mind  to  reflect  upon 
the  nature  and  conseqncnces  of  his  deed,  and  by  this  means  to  iMiralyzc 
his  active  powers/'  odda  to  this  defect  a  deplorahlc  conscientiousness, 
which  tmfitx  Hamlet  for  the  great  duty  of  revenge.  And  Mr. 
Dovden,  while  most  ably  collating  the»c  various  kinds  and  ilegrce-s 
of  irresolution,  concludes  that  Hamlet  is  "  dwqnalified  for  action  by 
his  excess  of  the  reflective  faculty."  Mr.  Swinburne  alone  resolutely 
[troteatc  a^inst  this  doctrine.  He  itpcaks  of  "  the  indomitable  and 
ineradicable  fallacy  of  criticism  wHieh  would  find  the  key<uote  of 
Hftmlct's  character  in  the  quality  of  irresolution."*  And  he  con- 
siders that  Shakespeare  purposely  introduces  the  episode  of  the 
expedition  to  Kno;land  to  exhibit  "  the  instant  and  almost  unscrupu- 
lous resolution  of  Hamlet's  character  in  time  of  practical  ueed.*'  I 
gladly  welcome  this  instructive  remark,  which,  although  Mr. 
Swinburue  calls  it  "  the  voice  of  one  eryiag  in  the  wilderness,"  is 
more  likely  to  gain  mc  a  patient  hearing  than  any  urgumeutA  I  can 
use.  But  before  I  propose  my  own  reading,  I  will,  as  1  have  given  the 
genesis  or  natural  history  of  this  theory  of  irresolution,  compare  it  with 
the  general  features  of  Hamlct'a  mcutol  condition  thruugliout  the  jilay. 
If  Hamlet  "  procrastinates  from  thought,"  if  "  the  hurdcn  of 
the  action  is  too  heavy  for  hiui  tu  bear,"  if  *'  by  a  calculating 
consideration  be  exhausts  all  [toasihtc  is.sues  of  the  action,"  it 
fthould  at  least  be  eoulinnally  present  to  hitt  mind.  We  should 
look  for  the  delineation  of  a  soul  hara.s.scd  and  haunted  by  one  idea ; 
toTD  by  the  conflict  between  conscience  and  filial  obedience  ;  or 
Uhutciog  advantage  and  peril  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  vacilla- 
tion ;  forecasting  consequence  and  result  to  himself  and  others;  and 
w  absorbed  in  this  terrible  secret  as  to  exclude  all  other  interests. 
We  have  two  studies  of  such  q  state  of  irresolution,  in  Macbeth 
tad  Brutus.  Of  Macbeth  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  has  an 
action  upon  his  mind  the  burden  of  which  is  too  heavy  for  him  to 
bear.  It  is  constantly  before  him  ;  he  is  shaken  with  it,  possessed 
by  it,  to  luch  a  degree  that 

"fnaoUon 
{i  amnt1i«rM  In  aurmiaa  ;  niiil  iiotliing  is 
But  wlist  is  not." 

Now  "  he  will  proceed  no  further  iu  this  business/'  and  now  "  he  is 
irtried  and  bound  np  to  it/'  and  in  one  long  perturbed  soliloquy 
stands  before  ns  the  very  picture  of  that  irresolution  which  "  procraa- 
tbitea  from  thought."     Brutus  thus  dcseribcs  his  own  suspense  :^ 

"  Bctwtcii  tin-  action  >'i  a  ilr^-nirnt  tiling 
Adi)  the  tint  motion,  all  Che  iotcritu  u 
Liko  u  pliaut^nuin,  or  a  hidoons  ilreim  : 
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Tlie  genius,  «ntl  tlic  monal  inKtruiTKinU. 
Arc  Ilun  in  conncil  :  ivml  tbe  tt^U-  ol  aioji, 
Like  ton  little  kingilnm,  RUlfnn  thoQ 
'riui  iiftturo  vl  Ml  iiinurniutiuui" 

But  irhat   is  tbe   general  course  &n<l   scope  of  Hamlet's  utterance, 

whether  to  himself  or  others  ?  We  find  muaiTigs  and  broocliiigs  on 
the  possibUity  of  escape  from  so  vile  a  world  alternatiug  with  coo! 
aud  liCCD  cualysit),  polielied  rriticism,  and  pctulnnt  wit;  wc  fitul  r 
pervading  ironical  hitternesii,  rising  at  times  to  fierce  invective,  and 
even  to  the  frenzy  of  passion  when  liis  mother  is  the  tbcme,  relaps- 
iug  again  to  trance-like  meditations  on  the  depravity  of  the  world, 
the  littleness  of  man  and  the  nullity  of  appearance;  and  when  his 
mind  doca  revert  to  this  "great  action,"  this  "dread  connnand," 
whieli  is  supposed  to  haunt  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  whirl  of  doubt  niict 
irresolution,  it  is  because  it  is  forcibly  recalled  to  it,  berausc  Homc 
iocident  startles  him  to  recollection,  proves  to  him  that  he  has  for- 
gotten it,  and  lie  turns  upon  himself  with  surprise  and  iiidigimtioii  : 
Why  is  it  this  thing  reraoins  to  do?  Am  I  a  coward!  Do  I  lack 
gall  ?     Is  it  "  bestial  oblivion  ?"  or  is  it 

"souic  craven  atmplc 
Of  thiokiniit  too  pnciMly  ou  tbe  nvrnt  T" 

On  this  text,  so  ofcen  quoted  in  support  of  the  orthodox  "irresolu- 
tion" ihrory,  I  will  content  myself  at  iircsciit  with  the  remark,  that 
surely  no  one  before  or  after  lianilct  ever  accowiiti;d  for  his  noii- 
performaDce  of  a  duty  by  the  double  exulaiiatiuu  that  he  had  cither 
entirely  forgotten  it  or  had  been  thiiiking  too  miu-h  about  it. 

Looking  then  at  the  general  features  of  Hamlet's  tidk,  it  is  plain 
ibat  to  make  this  command  to  revenge  the  clue  to  bis  mental  condi^ 
tion,  is  to  make  him  niter  n  great  deal  of  dc-tnltory  talk  without 
dramatic  point  or  pertinence ;  for  if,  except  when  surprised  by  ijie 
actors'  tears  or'by  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  troops  of  I'ortinbrns,  he 
wholly  fot^ets  it,  what  does  he  remember?  What  is  llic  wcret 
motirc  of  this  prolonged  criticism  of  the  world  which  "  charms  all 
within  its  magic  circle?" 

The  true  centre  will  be  found,  I  think,  by  substitnting  the  word 
"  preoccupation"  for  the  word  "  irresolution."  And  the  '■'  preoccupa- 
tion" is  found  by  antedating  the  crisis  of  Hamlet's  career  from  the 
revelation  of  the  ghost  to  the  marriage  of  his  mother,  and  the  per- 
sistent mental  and  moral  condition  thus  induced.  Start  from  tlii» 
as  a  fixerl  point,  and  a  dramatic  situation  is  gaiued  in  which  every 
stroke  of  satire,  every  curiosity  of  logic,  every  strain  of  melancholy 
is  appropriate  and  pertinent  to  the  action. 

lu  order  to  measure  the  full  effect  of  this  strange  event,  we  must 
bring  before   us   the    Hamlet  of  the  earlier  time,  before  his  father's 
and  for  this  we  have  abundant  material  in  the  piny. 
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ir. 

Hamlet  w&t  an  entbosiast.  Hia  lore  for  his  Hitber  was  uot  aa 
Ofdioarf  filial  affection,  it  was  a  hcra-worilitp.  He  was  to  him  the 
type  of  sovercigutjr— 

"  Tke  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  aye  likaMuri,  to  t)ireat«u  ami  cjiu'Jtiuii  ;" 

a  link  between  earth  atul  heaven — 

**  A  comUaation,  nud  n  fonn,  iu<lee  I, 
Where  every  gtv-t  did  laDm  to  Mt  his  seal. 
To  giv«  ibe  World  uaiinmoe  uf  a  man." 

To  Hamlet,  this  "assurance  of  a  man"  was  the-  great  reality 
which  made  other  things  real,  which  gave  meaning  to  life,  and  eub- 
«tauce  to  the  world.  That  hia  lore  for  his  mother  was  equally 
intense,  is  clearly  disiccruihlc  in  the  inverted  charaetcrs  of  his  rago 
anil  grief.  In  her  he  reverenced  wifehood  and  womanhood.  Ho 
sees  the  rose  oa 

"  th«  Cftir  foraliGAjl  of  ui  innocent  love-" 

And  of  his  mother  we  are  told — 

"TliB  qiioim  Iiii  motbvr 
Lire*  a1uiu«t  by  )iU  look*." 

But  this  enthusiasm  was  connected  with  a  hahit  o{  thought  that 
vras  rather  enttcal  than  sentimental.  Hamlet  had  a  shrewd  judg- 
ment, a  lively  and  causliewit,  an  exacting  standard,  and  a  turu  for 
«atire.  He  was  fond  of  question  aiul  debate,  an  cucmy  to  all  illusion, 
impatient  of  dutnctt!:,  and  not.  indisposed  to  ularni  and  hewilder  it;  and 
he  had  brought  with  liitn  from  Wittenberg  a  [ihil()HO[)hy  half  stoical 
id  half  transcendental,  with  wliosc  eccentricities  he  ii-ould  torment 
je  wisdom  of  the  Conrt.  He  looked  upon  tlic  Tnaohincry  of  power  as 
part  of  the  comedy  of  tife,  and  would  he  more  aninsrd  than  impn^sned  by 
tbe  equipage  of  office,  its  chains  and  titles,  the  frowns  of  authority,  and 
the  smiles  of  imaginary  RreatncHH.  He  therefore  of  all  men  needed 
a  personal  centre  in  which  faith  and  alVection  could  unite  to  give 
seriousness  and  dignity  to  life ;  and  tins  he  had  found  from  his 
childlia<^»d  in  the  sovereign  virtues  of  the  King  and  Queen.  So  that 
bis  criticism  in  these  earlier  days  was  hut  the  fastidiouBness  of  love, 
that  disparages  alt  other  excellence  in  comparison  with  its  own  ideal; 
his  philosophy  was  a  disallowance  of  all  other  reality;  and  hU  nega- 
tions only  defined  and  brightened  hi:*  faith.  Douhtr,  question  aud 
apeenlation,  mystery  and  anomaly,  the  illnsions  of  sense,  the  in- 
atalulity  of  nuturot,  all  that  wns  irrational  in  life,  with  it«  ecrtaintic:* 
of  logic  and  haxards  of  chance,  nil  that  was  unprovcn  iu  religion, 
duhioos  in  received  opinion,  obscure  in  the  destiny  of  man,  were  but 
glimpses  of  a  larger  unity,  vistas  of  truth  unexplored. 
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Hamlet's  tLiiikiiig  is  always  marked  l)y  that  quality  of  penetra- 
tion into  au<l  through  the  thoughts  ofothcm,  that  is  called  free-thitib- 
inp.  The  discovery,  as  he  moved  in  the  spiritual  world  of  estab- 
lished ideas  and  ficttled  doctricies,  apparently  ininiovable,  that  they 
were  of  the  same  Rtuffashis  own  thoughts — were  pliant  and  yiehlinpr, 
and  could  be  readily  unwoven  hy  the  logie  that  wove  them,  would 
tempt  him  to  more  and  displace,  and  bnild  and  construct,  until  he- 
might  have  a  collection  of  opinions  large  enough  to  he  termed  A 
philosophy.  Rut  it  would  be  gathered  rather  in  the  joy  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  realizing  its  own  energy,  and  ravelling  up  to  its  own 
form  the  woof  of  other  minds,  llian  with  any  practical  bearing  on 
life.     All  this  was  a  work  in  another  sphere — 

"of  DO  ulluMauM  lohia  bonnu'i  truth." 

The  light  of  a  sovereign  manhood  and  womanhood  was  rcfleetei] 
on  the  world  around  him,  and  afar  on  the  world  of  thought — their 
greatncBs  reconciled  all  the  contradictions  of  life.  And  in  pure 
suhniissioQ  to  their  control  all  the  various  activities  of  his  versatile 
satare,  its  irony  and  its  earnestness,  its  shrewdness  and  its  fancy, 
its  piety  and  its  ftcc-thiuking,  harmoniited  like  street  bells  not  yet 
jangled  or  untuned.  He  lived  at  peace  with  all,  in  fellowship  with 
all;  he  cotild  rally  Polouius  without  malice,  and  mimic  Osric  without 
contempt. 

It  is  plain  that  Hamlet  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  activity  under  his 
Other's  guidance.  He  was  no  dreamer — wc  hear  of  "  the  great 
love  the  general  gender  bear  hiin,^'  and  the  people  arc  not  fond  of 
dreamers.  Tn  truth,  the  (jermanti  have  had  too  much  their  own  wuv 
with  Hamlet,  and  have  read  into  him  something  of  their  own  labo- 
riousncsH  and  phlegm,  lint  Hamlet  was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  prn- 
fesaor.  He  had  the  temperament  of  a  man  of  genius — impatient, 
animated,  eager,  swift  to  feel,  to  like  or  dislike,  praise  or  resent — with 
a  cliaractcr  of  rnpidity  in  all  his  actions,  and  even  in  his  medi- 
tation, of  which  he  is  conscious  when  he  says,  "  as  swift  a» 
meditation."  He  did  not  live  apart  as  a  student,  but  in  public  as  a 
prince — 

"  the  ul>«rv«l  nf  all  obeervcrs ;" 
he  was  of  a  free,  open,  unsuspicious  temper-— 

"  mniwi. 
Most  Rcneroua  nnd  (reo  from  all  contririDg. 

He  was  fond  of  all  martial  exercises  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the- 
sword.  He  was  a  soldier  first,  a  scholar  afterwards  ;  a  soldier  in  hi» 
tlacrity  to  fight 

"  Coiil  lib  eyclitls  u'oalil  ni>  louder  w&k  ;" 

f  Ten  to 
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"Th«  gkst  of  fiutuou,  uid  tlio  oiunld  vt  form  i" 

ftnd,  abore  all,  a  soldier  in  his  sensibility  on  the  point  of  Iiodou?,  one 
»ho  TTonld  think  it  well 

"(imtlf  tn  find  tjuftiTcl  in  %  ttratr, 
WhvtL  buni>tir  ix  it  atitlcu." 

And  Fortiubras,  type  of  the  maix  of  action,  rocogui?.e<l  in  htm  a 
kiuilrcd  spirit — 

"  tivw  Hftinlet.  hlco  &  Boldtcr.  to  the  ttags ; 
Vor  be  HTM  likolf.  had  he  been  put  oa, 
To  Iui»«  proretl  mort  n>j-ally  \" 

while  Hamlet  eyed  Fortinbnis  with  the  envious  longing  of  one  who 
bad  miaseil  bis  career.  What  must  hare  been  tlie  fclirtty  of  life  to 
tiich  a  man,  whose  vivacity  no  stress  of  calamity,  no  accuriiiilation  of 
sorroT  could  tame,  whose  euthusiasm  einbrnecd  Natun^,  art,  and  lite- 
rature, and  whose  delight  was  always  fresh  aud  new,  "  in  this  cicel- 
Icut  canopy  the  nir,  in  this  brave  o'erhaiiging  firmament,"  and  in  the 
Kpcctacleof  man  "ao  excellent  infaculty,in  form  and  moving  so  express 
and  admirable,  in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like 

,»god>" 

Without  a  warning  the  blow  ft-W.  IIis  father  was  suddenly  struck 
down ;  and  while  he  wa<t  indulging  a  grief,  poignant  and  profound 
indeed,  but  natural,  wholesome,  manly,  his  uncle  usurpwl  the  crown. 
This  second  blow  would  be  acutely  felt,  but  it  would  rather  rouse 
than  prostrate  his  energies.  There  is  no  passion  in  Uacnlet  whca 
there  has  been  no  love.      And  he  had  always  held  bis  uncle  in  slight 

f-csteem — foreboded  sonictliiug  from  lil»  siuiliug  iusioccrity.  lie  never 
meutioua  htm  without  an  expression  of  contempt,  hardly  acknow- 
ledges bim  BB  king;  he  i»  a  thing — of  nothing — a  farcical  monarch 
— '*  a  peacock" — and,  in  this  particular  act,  no  dread  usurper,  but  a 
"cut-purac  of  the  realm."  Whether  he  designed  to  wait  or  was  pre- 
pared to  strike,  his  future  was  still  intact,  his  energy  uuimpaired. 
Ui»  mother  remained  to  him,  now  doubly  dear  and  doubly  great,  and 
with  her  the  tradition  of  tljc  past.  She  was,  m  he  gathered  from 
her  silence,  like  himself,  retired  from  the  world,  alworbcd  in  grief; 
Imt  he  waa  assured  of  her  constancy  and  truth,  i'^'en  the  kind  of 
distance  between  them  in  age  and  sex,  iu  mind  and  character,  was 
no  harrier  to  iIiIh  sympathetic  n-lation.  She  wns  there  with  the 
expectation  that  makes  heroism  possible ;  she  was  there  to  watch,  if 
not  to  further  bis  enterprise,  and  to  give  it  luatrc  with  her  praise. 
We  arc  often  quite  unconscious  of  the  commanding  influence  exerted 
on  our  life  by  those  who  are  least  in  contact  with  it.  To  be  cogni- 
aot  of  one  ateadfast  and  stainless  aoul  is  to  have  cnconragemcnt  in 
difficulty  and  support  in  pain.  The  mere  knowledge  of  ita  existence 
ia  a  light  within  the  mind,  and  a  secret  ittecutive  to  the  beat  action. 
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Thoiig^h  silent  and  ap&rt,  it  is  tbe  witness  of  vhat  is  great,  and  our 
life  is  always  seeking  to  rise  within  its  spticrc ;  ■while,  by  a  secret 
transference — for  souls  are  not  retentive  of  their  own  goodness— our 
standards  of  living  and  tlilnking  are  maintained  at  their  highest 
level,  like  water  fed  by  a  distant  spring.  All  this  and  infinitely 
more  than  this  was  the  Queen  hia  mother  to  Hamlet.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  measure  the  effect  upon  him  of  her  marriage  with 
Lis  uncle.  TJic  shock  of  it  is  ever  fresh  througluml  tlic  play.  Iti 
the  tliird  Act  the  whole  frame  uf  nature  is  still  aghast  at  it ; — 

"  Ilcftvett'a  fftca  doth  glow  ; 
Tea,  tliij  •olidilj  anil  compunnil  inaju, 
Wttli  trutlol  vimce,  aa  aji^iiut  tbe  doom, 
Is  tbonght-aick  at  tbe  ftct." 

And  this  was  not  only  after  the  reTolation  of  the  Ghost,  but  after 
the  confirmation  of  its  truth  by  the  teat  Hamlet  had  himself  applied. 
£Ten  then  the  first  paroxysm  has  hardly  aubaidcd.  Vou  sec  the 
whole  being  measured  by  it,  the  mind  stretched  to  give  it  utterance, 
the  world  called  as  a  witness  to  its  enormity : — 
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But  it  is  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  impression,  when  the  thought 
of  this  profanation  of  the  sacretlness  of  life  and  the  sanctity  of  bve 
chills  the  life-blood  of  his  heart,  aud  then  ru!<lics  burning  through  it 
like  the  shame  of  a  personal  iusult,  that  he  first  stands  before  us  in 
the  palace  of  the  King.  In  appearance  nothing  is  changed.  He 
sees  the  same  crowd,  the  same  obsequious  attitudca,  the  same  deco- 
rous forms ;  the  trumpets  with  their  usual  flourish  announce  tbe 
wrival  of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  the  Miuistcrs  of  State  precede 
them,  and  the  Court  ladica  ;  the  pretentious  gravity  of  Poloniiis'  brow; 
the  dreamy  innocence  of  Ophelia.  The  sovereigns  seat  themselves, 
tbe  Uueen  looks  smilingly  around  her  as  of  old.  All  is  easy,  bright, 
and  festive.  All  goea  ou  as  if  this  horrible  revolution  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Oh,  that  he  could  avoid  tbe  sight  of  it  I 
Oh,  that  be  could  be  quit  of  it  all  I 

"  Oh  r  that  thin  t<>o  tou  «ulid  llesli  vi-ould  melt, 
Tliaw,  »nil  ri^.Hulvi!  itself  intci  n  ilou- ; 
Or  that  the  I'.v^rlaittiiitf  ha<l  uut  tixwJ 
Hi>  caovs  'fuiuit  Balf-uaug^iter!" 

Although  tbe  nerrous  horror  of  bis  address  tu  tlic  Gliofit  is  greater, 
there  is  no  speech  in  which  Hamlet  betrays  so  deep  an  agitation  as 
in  this.  He  struggles  for  utterance,  repeats  himself,  mingles  oaths 
and  axioms,  confuses  and  then   auuibilates  time    in    the  hrcaihless 
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tamult  of  his  sonl.    "  Why,  she,  even  she.    O  Heaven  !"'    AVIiat  can 
lie  sav  ?  vhat  is  rile  cuough  ?     "  A  beast 

'■  thnt  «-Mita  diacotinv  or  rvoson, 
WouM  liiive  mourned  Iong«r-~ married  with  my  uncle." 

Iq  tliia  opcuiug  speech  wc  see  at  once  the  immediftte  relation  of 
tbe  feeling  of  life- weariness  so  prevalent  throughout  the  play  to  tliis 
Kuprenic  emotion  ;  we  see  also  his  comprchenaive  criticism  of  the 
worhl  branehiu"  from  the  same  root — 


ud 


'  Row  ircary,  lUIa.  flat,  ana  unproIitAblo 
Sfeink  t<i  ma  «]1  IKe  iimmi  of  tlii«  world  ' 

t'w,  ou't :  o  ti« :  'tis  HQ  uiiu,'«cd«J  gurdvii :" 

"  Frailtjr,  tby  name  ia  woman." 


These  themes  are  developed  Aet  bjr  Act,  we  can  follov  them  to  the 
graveyard  scene,  and  to  the  moment  before  death.  , 

And  it  is  not  unnatnral  that  Hamlet's  grief  should  assume  a  com- 
preheosive  form.  The  Queen  had  drairu  the  world  in  lier  train. 
Nobles  and  people,  councillora  and  eotirtiers,  the  honoured  states- 
man,  the  artless  maiden,  hnd  joined  licr,  had  connived,  were  her 
accomplices.  They  had,  pai-teil  amoii^them,  all  the  viccn  appropriate 
to  her  Court,  her  people.  T}ie  Trorld  was  betr&ycd  to  Ilamlct  in  all 
its  mcannrsft  and  littleness :  and  he  looked  at  it  to  sec  if  lie  could 
diicorer  the  secret  of  hi*  mother's  treason,  as  Lear  would  anatomize 
ihe  heart  of  Kcgan  to  account  for  her  ingratitude.  In  attackiog  it 
he  is  attacking  her  pnilt,  in  its  inferior  forms  nrid  obscure  disguises. 
It  is  the  nest  of  her  depravity,  and  the  small  vices  arc  but  hers  in  the 
sbell,  and  the  ivhole  is  a  vast  confederacy  of  evil.  Here  arc  no 
"  soperlluous  activities,"  no  desultory  talk  ;  Hamlet's  prcoccujKition 
is  ouc  tbruughout.  He  alternates  bcLwceu  the  desire  to  usca[)e  from 
ao  vile  a  world,  and  the  pleasure  of  ex))osiiig  its  vice  and  fraud.  The 
one  gives  ua  soUloquieSi  the  other  dialogues.  Now  he  looks  out  at 
an  obscure  eternity  from  a  time  that  was  more  oh&eure,  and  now  the 
tension  of  the  mind  relieves  tlic  tension  of  the  heart.  On  the  one 
side  wc  have  all  passages  of  life-weariness,  irhethcr  as  the  issue  of 
long  meditation,  or  as  tbe  outcome  of  familiar  talk  ;  and  on  the  other 
ve  have  the  brilliant  and  discursive  critieism  of  man  and  Nature  euu- 
tinaed  throughout  the  play.  All  this  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
treason  of  his  mother,  that  ire  see  the  very  attatliment  of  the  feeling 
to  the  thought. 

This  explains  the  particular  bitterness  with  which  he  attacks 
tiie  Ministers  and  parasites  of  the  Court.  As  soon  as  he  sees 
them  he  crosses  the  current  of  their  talk,  commits  them  to  an 
argument,  confuses  them  with  the  evolutions  of  a  togic  too  rapid  for 
their  •cnacs  to  follow,  and  makes  their  bewilderment  a  sport.      How 
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smnl]  their  world  appears  in  tlie  mirror  of  his  ironical  mtiid  !  Tho 
state-crafr,  the  lovc-nialting,  the  "  absurd  pomp,"  the  "  heavy-headed 
revels/'  the  women  that  "jig  and  ainhle  and  lisp,"  the  nobles  that 
are  "  sptciou*  iu  tlie  possession  of  dirt,"  the  sovereign  that  is  a 
"  king  of  shreds  and  patches;"  as  for  their  opiiiious,  "  do  but  blow 
them  to  their  trials,  aud  the  bubbles  arfi  out ;"  an  for  their  ideas  of 
prosiierity,  It  is  to  act  as  "  sponges  and  soak  up  the  kiiij;'s  couiitcMiauce, 
hi»  rewards  aud  authorities ;"  as  for  llieir  standard  uf  wortli,  "  let  a 
bea*t  be  a  lord  of  beasts,  aud  his  erib  shall  staud  at  the  king's  table.'* 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  live  in  such  a  world,  aad  cunlcmptiblc  to  share  its 
pleasures  aud  prizes. 

i)ul  his  quarrel  with  it  docs  not  end  here.  The  flaw  runs  through 
the  whole  euustitution  of  things;  there  is  no  possible  equation 
between  the  smil  and  the  world  ;  and  in  the  order  of  the  soul 
itself  there  are  auomalies  and  dislocations  on  which  he  turns  the 
dry  light  of  that  sceptical  philosophy  which  has  usurped  the  place 
of  failh.  Thought  is  good  and  action  is  goodj  but  they  will 
wot  work  together.  Our  reason  is  our  glory,  but  our  indiscretions 
serve  us  best — we  must  either  be  cowards  or  fools.  We  have  a 
perception  of  iufinite  goodness,  just  sufficient  to  make  us  conclude 
that  we  are  "  arrant  knaves,  all  of  us,"  aud  just  enough  belief  iu 
immortality  '*  to  perplex  our  wills."  There  is  nothing  but  disagree- 
ment and  disproportion — a  ronstant  missing  of  the  mark,  a  atretebing 
of  the  baud  for  that  which  is  not.  How  is  it  possible  to  take 
seriously  such  a  life  if  you  pausrt  to  think? 

It  is  not  only  irrational  hut  visionary.  The  evanescence  aud  fluency 
of  Nature  would  matter  little,  but  man  himself,  with  bis  ingcnuilies 
of  wit  and  triumphs  of  ambition,  is  whirled  from  form  to  form  iu  "a 
fine  revolution  if  wc  hnd  the  trick  to  see  it."  This  is  a  favourite 
idea,  it  lends  itself  so  easily  to  the  contempt  of  the  world — 

"  ImpenouB  C'vear.  dcbd.  and  tnra'd  to  cUy, 
Migkt  atop  A  ku]«  Ut  hwp  tho  wind  ■wo)',*' 

is  only  a  variation  of  "  a  man  may  fish  with  the  worm   that   has  cat 
of  a  king,  and  cat  of  the  iisb  that  has  fed  on  the  worm," 

In  this  collision  with  the  world,  alone  aud  unsupported,  Hamlet's 
natural  buoyancy  returns.  It  is  the  moment  of  isolation,  but  it  is  the 
moment  also  of  intellcctnnl  freedom.  It  is  desertion,  but  it  is  also  inde- 
pendence. Every  incongruity  feeds  his  fanciful  and  inventive  humour. 
He  follows  vanity  and  affectation  with  irony  and  mimicry,  remorcs  a 
mask  with  the  point  of  his  dcstcrous  wit,  and  exposes  the  pretence  of 
virtue  or  conceit  of  kowledgc  with  sarcastic  glee,  while  there  is  a  savour 
of  retribution  iu  his  chastiscmeut  of  vice.  The  vivacity  of  this  running 
comment,  critical  and  satirical,  on  the  ways  and  works  of  men  adds 
Oie  charm  of  the  play,  but  it  is  a  charm  that  properly  belongs 
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to  the  best  comedy.  And  Shakes|)eare  has  marked  this  disciigagc- 
meot  of  his  hero  from  the  Kaugiiiuaty  plot  by  re&crviii^  tliu  oxaltatiou 
of  vcrac  to  the  expression  of  personal  feeling,  viu\e  Uie  lithe  uud 
uiicble  movement  of  hia  prose  follows  vitk  its  undulating  rhythm 
CTCTT  turn  of  Hamlet's  nayward  mind  iu  subtlety  of  arguwcut  or 
caprice  of  fancy. 

Such  is  the  "  preoccupation  "  of  Hamlet,  emotional  and  intol- 
1  hare  purposely  made  it  aoem  a  separate  study,  as  thii* 
could  this  fatal  '*  thought- sickness,"  lu  which  Heaven  and 
Earth  seemed  to  partake,  be  treated  vith  the  requisite  clearness  and 
fulness. 

We  can  uc  at  once  that  no  other  claim  to  the  command  of  his 
tforit  is  likely  to  succeed.  His  mind  i^  already  haunted.  No  (ihost 
can  be  more  spiritual  than  his  own  tlioughts,  or  more  spectral  than 
tbe  world  around  him.  Xo  revelation  of  a  particular  crime  can  rival 
the  rcrolation  lately  made  to  him  of  sin  iu  the  most  holy  place — the 
Kit  of  virtue  itself  and  heavenly  purity.  lie  may  acknowledge  the 
tin  of  61ial  obedience  and  the  duty  of  revenge,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  obligation  to  hohl,  uo  world  to  which  it  may  be  attached,  no 
failh  or  interest  strung  ciiou<;Ii  within  him  to  girc  it  vitality,  uo 
frait  of  good  result  to  be  looked  for  without.     The  place  is  occupied : 

"  For  wb«ra  tho  gnator  malady  b  txisA 
Ths  leskor  Mearta  is  fch." 

Whcu  Hamlet  says^  "  Tlierc  is  notLiug  good  or  bad.  but  thlukiug 
makes  it  so,"  he  confesses  himself  an  idealist — that  i».  one  to  wliom 
jdnu  are  not  tmagca  or  opiuious,  but  the  avenues  of  life.  They  garner 
□p  happtueu  and  they  store  the  harvest  of  pain ;  they  make  tho 
"  oiajestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  lire"  and  the  "  pestilential 
cknid."  The  basis  on  which  Hamlet's  happiness  had  rested  had  heeu 
nuldcnly  remo^'cd,  and  with  the  sanctity  of  the  past  the  promise  of 
the  faiUTc  had  disappeared ;  the  sky  aud  the  earth.  He  could  sny 
to  his  mother : 

I>i«  cehbiiti  IVelt ;'' 

bat  the  new  world  is  built  of  the  same  materials — that  in,  ab- 
nrbing  ideas.  Tho  shadow  descends  till  it  measures  the  former 
brightness;  the  revulsion  is  as  great  a^the  enthusiasm. 


IT, 


Why,  then,  does  he  accqit  the  mission  of  the  Ghost  ?  To  answer 
this  fully  we  must  accompany  him  to  the  platform. 

In  this  scene  Hamlet  exhibits  in  perfection  all  the  elements  of 
coonge — coolness,  dcterminatioo,   daring.     He   is   singularly  frco 
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from  cxcitctuent ;  aud  tbiR  is  not  bccausn  be  is  absorlxKl  in  bis  own 
tbongbls,  for  lie  easily  falls  into  conversation,  aud  treats  the  first 
subject  ibat  comes  to  haiul  with  bis  usual  felicity  anil  fulocss.  riaing 
from  tho  ]irivata  iiislauce  to  a  public  law,  and  ap|ilyiiig  it  to  larger 
ami  larHcr  j^ruups  of  facts  till  his  father's  spirit  staiuls  Iwfore  him. 
Tbrtllcd  ami  startleil  be  pauses  not,  "  harrowed  with  fear  and  wonder" 
like  Horatio  on  the  prcrious  night,  but  at  once  addresses  it,  as  he 
said  he  would,  "  though  hell  itself  should  gape.'*  No  more  dignified 
rebuke  ever  shamed  ten-or  from  tlie  soul  than  Hamlet  administers  to 
bis  panic-stricken  friends,  and  when  they  would  forcibly  withhold 
him  from  foUowing  the  Ghost,  the  steady  determination  with  which 
be  draws  his  sword  is  marked  by  the  play  upon  words  : 

"By  Uckv'n,  I'll  Diftke  a  glioit  of  bim  that  leb  luc." 

In  the  presence  of  bis  father  the  old  life  is  rekindled  within  bim : 
filial  awe  and  affection,  unquestioned  obedience,  daring  resolve.  He 
will  "  swcqi  to  bis  rcveuge," 

''  Ami  tb,v  coiiiiiigimliuout  all  alono  nlmll  live 
Witliin  the  book  and  volutii*  of  my  brniii, 
Uninixcil  with  liastr  matter." 

And  this  commaudmcnl  bad  forbidden  lum  to  taint  bis  miud  against 
bis  mother. 

Kut  what  is  bis  first  exelaraatiou  when  be  is  released  from  the 
physical  horror^  and  his  thoughts  rcgaiu  the  living  world?     It  is 

"  0 !  mo«t  [fenuviana  woman  ;'' 

This  singular  phrase  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  final  touches,  ai;  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  tjimrto  of  100<'};  aud  it  marks,  therefore,  bis 
deliberate  intention,  and  is  of  the  highest  significance.  He  who  will 
hereafter  be  so  often  amazed  at  his  own  forgctfulneas  has  already 
forgotten. 

AVbcn  bis  friends  reappear,  Hnmlct  is  in  a  half-ironical  humour, 
anil  assuming  an  astonishing  superiority  over  ghost  and  mortal  alike, 
informs  them — 

"  It  ii  an  lionest  g1io»t.  th^t  Irt  itii'  tell  you." 

But  when  this  honest  ghost  plays  sepulchral  tricks,  Hamlet  shows 
small  respect  to  it,  and  at  last,  in  a  tone  of  almost  command,  cries — 

"  Rart :  r«at :  perturbed  ipirit  f' 

Docs  Hamlet  slight  the  command  of  the  Ghost  ?  By  uu  means.  He 
never  repudiates  it  or  even  calls  it  in  qiicsticju.  There  is  no  hesita- 
tion, cavil,  or  debate  in  the  acceptance  uf  it  as  a  duty.  But  the 
purpose  cools.  It  cools  even  on  the  platform.  What  passes  within 
Iiim  is  hardly  a  process  of  thought,  otherwise  some  intimation  of  it 
E  given  in   bis  numerous  self- communings.     But  there  is  a 
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ptoctM  prior  to  thought  iii  which  the  relations  of  things  are  felt  be- 
fore thev  are  defioeOj  and  a  couclasioa  is  reached,  and  a  dispositiou 
decided,  without  the  medtatioa  of  the  reasou.  There  is  a  vague 
attraction  this  way  or  that,  a  bliocl  forecast  Bud  correlation  of  issues, 
and  the  whole  being  is  ro  iuflucnccd  that,  while  there  is  no  register 
of  result  iu  the  uicinory,  there  is  a  direction  of  the  will  and  a  de- 
tertDuaatioQ  of  conduct  From  the  shadow  of  the  future  that  passes 
thus  before  his  spirit  he  shrinks  averse.  To  scramble  for  a  throne — 
to  lord  it  orer  such  a  crew — to  Ixj  linked  to  them  as  by  chains — to 
return  to  that  polhited  Court — to  be  the  centre  of  intrigues  and 
hatreds — and  for  what?  To  leave  the  darker  deeper  evil  untouched. 
Some  process  such  as  this  may  account  for  the  cliange  front 
"sweeping  to  his  revenge"  to 

"  Tliu  tiiQfl  ia  out  ol  joint ;  —0  carved  apite  ! 
Thftt  evtr  I  %M  born  to  Kt  it  rjjtht  "r 

Id  the  meantime,  in  the  well-lit  chambers  of  consciousness,  no 
note  is  taken  of  this  shadowy  logic.  This  may  appear  paradoxical : 
but  the  last  of  the  changes  from  love  to  iudilference,  from  faith  to 
doubt,  is  the  avowal  of  change.  ^Vhen  the  ties  of  habit  and  tradition 
are  inwardly  outgrown,  we  bend  aud  iuteud  with  our  whole  being  iu 
a  new  direction  without  the  purpose  or  even  the  desire  to  more.  So 
Hamlet  silently  evades  the  obli°:ation  he  so  readily  undertakes,  aud 
links  back  into  that  more  powerful  interest  that  almost  at  once  re- 
gains possession  of  liis  mind.  Still,  before  be  quits  the  scene  of  this 
ghastly  disclosure,  he  resolves  to  counterfeit  maduess — and  tliis  for 
two  reasons:  ho  will  seem  (to  himsclfj  to  be  conspiring,  and  he  will 
gain  a  license  to  speak  bis  uiiod  without  ofTcncc.  This  is  the  only 
use  to  which  ho  puts  this  mask  of  madness,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked. 
But  why  should  he  instinctively  seek  to  gain  more  latitude  of  speech  V 
Because  since  the  marriage  of  his  mother  he  had  sutfercd  from  au 
enforced  silence  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  tlic  Courts  ns  he 
distinctly  tcUs  us  in  the  first  soliloquy — 

"  But  1/reak,  ray  beart,  for  I  mttlt  hold  my  tongiic  !" 

From  his  first  utterances  after  he  had  left  the  platform,  wc  at  once 
infer  that  the  mission  of  the  Ghost  had  failed.  There  is  nothing  that 
Hamlet  would  sooner  part  with  "  than  his  life."  There  is,  therefore, 
no  prospect  before  his  luind,  no  awakening  energy,  no  latent  cuter- 
(ne.  With  what  relief,  on  the  contrary,  does  he  turn  from  the 
real  to  the  ideal  world  !  How  cordially  does  he  welcome  the  players, 
sad  how  graccfoUy,  so  that  we  seem  for  the  first  time  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  his  natural  tone  and  manner.  Here  at  least  is 
man's  world,  whose  reality  can  never  be  undermined.  He  plies  them 
with  questions,  indulges   in   literary  criticism,  and   asks  for  a  recita- 
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tion.  Stifldciilv  he  sees  tears  in  tlic  aptors'  ryes.  lie  (iiirries 
them  ftway,  and  when  he  is  alone  breaks  out — 

"  Oil.  wLnl  a  rf^uc  atiJ  |>vaauit  alatc  am  I  :  " 

He  is  jealous  of  the  playcra*  tears.  Here  again  is  uo  debate,  hut 
simply  surprise  at  liis  owu  apathy.  He  tries  to  lash  Uimsclf  tg  iury, 
hut  fails,  and  falls  back  on  the  practical  test  be  is  about  to  apply  to 
the  {ftiilt  of  the  king  which  he  must  appear  to  doubt,  or  thin  pseudo- 
activity  would  be  too  obviuusly  superHuuus. 

Iq  the  ijiterval  bctweuu  the  instruction  to  the  players  riml  tiio  play, 
Hamlet's  uiiud,  uatcss  absorbed  by  some  stroug  preoccupation,  vould 
naturally  turn  to  the  issue  of  the  plot;  and  he  would  re\-eal,  if  he 
admitted  ua  to  the  secret  workings  of  hia  luind,  if  not  resolution,  at 
least  irresolution,  something  to  mark  the  vacillation  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  But  we  find  that  the  whole  matter  has  dropped  from 
liis  mind,  and  that  he  has  drifted  back  to  the  theme  of — 


■  Oh !  that  Uiia  too  too  solid  Oetb  would  tnslt 
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It  is  now  recast  more  iu  the  tone  of  deliberate  thought  than  of  excited 
feeling :  he  asks  not  which  is  best  for  him,  but  which  ia  "  nobler  ia 
the  mind,'* — an  impersonal,  a  profoundly  human  question,  which  so  fas- 
cinates our  attention  that  vc  forget  its  irrelevance  to  the  matter  in 
Land  or  what  we  assume  to  be  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  never  sccu  the  OhoHt.  In  bis  profound  preoccupation  he  speaks 
of  the  "  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,''  and  of  "  evils  that 
we  know  not  of,"  although  the  Ghost  had  told  bira  ''of  sulphuroua 
and  tormenting  flames."  Hamlet  muses,  ''To  sleep!  perchance  to 
dream, — ay,  there's  the  rub,"  but  the  Ghost  bad  said — 

"  I  am  tliy  futlicr*  npirit, 
Doomed  for  &  oeriitio  t«rin  tu  walk  the  ni^lit, 
And,  fur  the  day,  iwutined  to  fami  in  lirui," 

It  is  plain  that  the  "  traveller  "  that  had  returned  was  not  present  at 
alt  to  his  mental  %-ision  nor  his  talc  remembered,  hi  his  former 
meditation  he  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  here  he  in- 
terrogates  the  human  spirit  in  its  still  place  of  judgment ;  and  bo 
gives  its  verdict  with  a  sigh  oi  reluctance— 


"  Tlina  conscience  dom  mak«  eovurda  of  lu  all." 
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Considering  that  this  and  the  succeeding  lines  occur  at  the  end  of 
a  soliloquy  on  suicide, — that  there  ia  not  only  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  ghostly  action,  but  positive  proof  that  the  subject 
was  not  prcHcnt  to  bin  thimghts,  it  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing 
that  this  passage  should  he  quoted  a.<i  Hamlet's  witness  to  his  own 
"irresolution."  He  would  willingly  take  his  own  life;  conscience 
ibrbids  it ;  therefore  conscience  makes  ua  cowards :  and  then  with  a 
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still  further  generalization  he  announces  the  oppositioa  of  tliought 
«ad  resolaiion,  causing  the  failure  of 

"  eDteipriaea  tif  gK*t  pi  th  and  raonient." 

Now  the  only  enterprise  ou  whicli  lie  was  cngagcti — the  testin»  of  the 
king's  conscience — was  in  a  fair  way  of  success,  and  did,  -q  fact, 
nltiroatelT  succeed. 

The    scrnc    with     Ophelia     that     immediately     follows     is    the 

d«\-dopmcut  of  another  theme  in  the   first  soliloquy,  "Frailty!   thy 

Datnc    is    womaH."       Opiietia  is    inseparably    connected    with  the 

queen  in  Hamlet's  mind.     She  is  a  Court  maiden,  sheltered,  guarded^ 

cautioned,  and,  as  we  sec  in  the  warnings  of  Polonins  aud  Jjaertca, 

euitioncd  in  a  tone  that  is  sug^c^tivc  of   evil.       What  aeencs  she 

must  have    witnessed — the  conftuion  on    the    death    of   the   1(ing, 

Uw    cxdmioa    of    Ilamlct   from    the    throne,  the  marriage  of  the 

qncen  to  the  usnrper  I     Yet   she  takes   it  all    quite    sweetly  and 

tubscnrieutly.       She    is    as  docile  to  events  as    she  is  to  parental 

•dvice.        To  such    a    one    crery    circumstance  is  a  fate,  aud  she 

hbows  to    it    as  she    bows    to    her  father:     "Yes,  my  lord,  1  will 

robcy  my  tord.''     She  denies  Hamlet's    access  to  her  thougli  he  ia 

sorrow ;  though  he  has  lost  all,  she  will    "  come  in  for  au  after 

One  would  rather  leave  her  blamolcs-s  in  the  sweetness  of  her 

muden  prime  and  the  pathos  uf  her  end,  but  to   place  her,  as  some 

do,  high  on    the   list   of  Shakespeare's  peerless  women  fastens  upon 

Uamlct  unmerited  reproach.     There  is   a  love  that  includes  friend- 

ip,  as  religion  includes  morality,  and  such  was  Portia's  for  Bassanio. 

'^There    ia   a    love    whose   first    instinctive    movement    is   to    share 

the  burden   of    the    loved    one,  and  such  was    itiranda'a  love  for 

[Ferdinand.     And  there  is  a  love  that  reserves   the  light  of  its  light 

r^and  the  perfome  of  its  sweetness   for  the   shadowed   heart  and  the 

F'sunlcss  mind.      How    would  Cordelia  have  addressed  this  king  and 

queen — how  would  she    have   aroused    the  energy  of   Hamlet  and 

rehabilitated   his   trust,    with    that  voice,    soft  and  low  indeed,  but 

6rnier  than  the  voice  of  Cato's   daughter    claiming   to    know    her 

husband's  cause  of  grief!     As  Hamlet  talks  to  Ophelia,  you  perceive 

that   the  marriage   of  bis  mother  is  more  present   to  him  than  the 

murder  of  his  father.      He  discourses  on  the  frailty  of  woman  and  the 

corruption  of  the  world  :     "  Go  to,   it  hath  made  mc  mad.      Wc 

will  have  no  more  marriages.'' 

The  play  is  acted.  The  king  is  "  frighted  with  false  fire,"  and 
Uamlet  is  left  with  the  feeling  of  a  dramatic  success  and  the  proof 
of  his  uncle's  guilt  He  sings  snatches  of  song.  Horatio  fells  in 
with  his  mood.  "  You  might  have  rhymed,"  he  says.  The  only 
effect  of  the  confirmation  of  the  ghost's  story,  as  at  its  first  hearing, 
ti  a  &csh  blmzc  of  indignation  against  his  mother.      When  Poloniui 
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has  delirercd  his  message  that  the  queen  vould  speak  with  hioij  Hamlet 
prcaenlly  says,  "  Leave  me,  friead;"  and  then  his  mind  clouds  like 
the  mind  of  ^lacbeth  before  he  enters  the  chamber  of  Duncan — 

* '  'Ti«  now  the  very  witching  time  of  niglit. 
When  clinrcliyartU  jawn,  anil  h«Il  iUt'lf  hrfntlicM  mit 
<>ut»Kiou  to  Uiis  worJil :  now  loulil  I  ilriok  liot  blo'jJ, 
And  do  snch  bitter  biisin<!BB  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on."  ^^ 

Ai  lie  pasxcs  to  the  Queen's  closet  in  thiA  tense  and  dangerous  mood, 
he  sees  the  king  on  his  knees.  His  brow  relaxes  in  a  moment;  he 
stops,  looks  curiously  at  him,  and  says,  familiarly — 

" Xdw  intglit  I  do  it,  pat,  DDiv  bcii  praying." 

IIo  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  because  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  mother's 
closet,  but  some  reason  must  be  found.  The  word  "  praying"  suggests 
it.  "  This  would  be  scanned  ;"  and  he  scans  it,  and  dccidcH  to  leave 
liim  for  another  day.  Aa  he  enters  the  closet  to  speak  the  words 
"like daggers," his  quick  decisive  gesture  and  shrill  peremptory  tones 
alarm  the  queen.  She  rises  to  call  for  help;  he  seizes  her  roughly; 
"  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down."  Nothing  can  mark  Hamlet's 
awful  resentment  more  than  his  persistence  through  two  interruptions 
that  would  have  unnerved  the  bravest,  and  ehenkcd  the  most  relent- 
less spirit.  Aa  be  looks  at  his  mother  there  is  that  in  his  counto 
nance  bids  her  cry  aloud  for  a-ssistanre.  There  is  a  movement 
behind  the  arras.  Ilamlot  lunges  at  once.  Is  it  the  king?  No; 
ir:  is  hut  Polonius.  Had  it  lieen  the  king.it  wontd  not  have  diverted 
him  from  his  purpose,  llr  is  no  more  afraid  of  killing  than  he  is 
afraid  of  death,  and  is  as  hard  to  arrest  in  his  reproof  of  his  mother 
as  in  his  talk  with  his  father : 

**  IxMvt  irnnf^ing  of  your  bands ;  peace,  kit  yon  dara.** 

His  mother  confesses  her  guilt.  Hamlet  is  not  appeased.  He 
vilifies  her  husband  with  increasing  vehemence;  the  Ghost  rises  aa  if 
to  protect  the  queen.  "  Do  not  forget,"  he  cries,  although  the 
king's  name  was  at  that  moment  on  Hamlet's  lips  in  terms  of 
bitterest  contempt.  But  it  was  understood  between  the  two  spirit* 
that  It  was  the  queen's  hu&baud  and  not  his  father's  murderer  that 
he  was  thiis  denouncing.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  ghost,  he 
tarns  again  to  his  mother;  and  on  leaving  her  almost  reluctantly, 
without  further  punishuicut,  asks  pardon  of  his  own  genius — '"  For- 
give rue  this  my  virtue/'  more  authoritative  to  Hamlet  than  a  legion 
of  spirits. 

This  scene  is  the  spiritual  climax  of  the  play,  and  from  it  the 
whole  tragedy  directly  proceeds.  The  death  of  Polonius  leads  on 
the  one  side  to  the  madnriwi  of  Ophelia,  on  the  other  to  the  revenge  of 
Laertes  and  the  final  catastrophe.      Hamlet's  apathy  at  the  death  of 
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Folooius  is  of  the  snmc  clmracter  »*  liis  oblivion  of  the  gliost's  com- 
[mand,  anil  lias  the  same  origin.  For  there  is  no  apathy  like  that  of  an 
'orcr-mastcring  passion,  whether  it  he  love  or  jcaluusj-,  or  a  new  faith. 
or  a  terrible  doubt  It  thraws  away  the  life  from  other  duties  aatl 
interest*),  anil  leaves  them  pale  anil  itcmi-vital.  Men  thus  possessed 
acknowledge  the  duties,  they  evade,  list  slip  occasion,  are  "  lapsed  lu 
time  and  passion,"  and  are  surprised  at  their  own  oblivion. 

This  happens  again  to  Hamlet  as  he  is  leaving  Denmark.     His  own 
''iuactiou  is  Hashed  back  upun  him  by  the  sight  of  the  gallant  array  of 
Purtiubraa,  and  his  first  words — 

"  How  ftU  uccMiooa  do  iaform  afpumt  m«," 

disclose  that  the  duty  of  revenge  has  its  obligations  and  sanctions,  not 

ifl  the  inwnnl  but  the  outward  world ;  not  in  the  genius  of  the  man^ 
Itecret,  individual,  detached — but  in  the  outward  mind  of  inherited 
[ofnnioQ  and  anecstral  creed,  that  we  share  with  others  in  unreflcciing 

fellowship.     The  world  has  charge  of  it,  and   reflects  it   back  upon 

him  new  in  the  actor's  tears,  and  now — 

"  In  this  lumjr  of  mcli  id.im  and  cliArgo, 
Led  hy  a  ilelicstv  A»d  tender  prinoc." 

This  speech  must  be  rcad^  like  a  Spartan  despatch,  on  the  o-KornAf  or 
coanterpart  of  Hamlcf  s  personality.  He  begins,  as  after  the  player's 
recitation,  with  a  confession,  and  ends  with  an  excuse.  He  is  startled 
into  an  avowal,  which  he  qualifies  by  a  subtle  after-thought — "  What 
is  a  man,"  he  cries,  who  acts  as  I  have  acted,  who  allows 

"  Thai  cai'&l'ility  aod  jptd-like  reoiOB, 
To  fust  in  liim  unused  7 " 

"A  beast,  no  more/'  But  as  he  looks  at  Fortinbras  and  bis  soldiers, 
another  thought  strikes  him.  These  men  act  hccansc  they  do  not  pause 
to  tbiuk.  I  must  have  been  thinking,  not  too  Utile,  bttt  too  much  ;  and 
with  tliat  he  turns  short  round  upon  his  6rst  confession,  escapes  from 
the  charge  of  "  bestial  obliriou,"  and  takes  refuge  in  an  imaginary 
thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event ;"  which  indeed,  as  he  remembers, 
lud  more  than  once  prevented  him  taking  his  own  life.  But  he  con- 
demns himself  without  cause ;  he  cannot  now  return  to  that  earlier 
stage  of  unreasoning  activity  in  appointed  paths,  and  the  joy  and 
grace  of  unconscious  obedience. 

When  Uamlct  returns  from  Eugiand,  he  takes  Horatio  apart  to  re- 

oaant  bis  adventures  and  unfold  the  plot  of  the  king ;  but  before  he 

utters  a  wonl  of  tills  his  settled  mood  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  graveyard 

scene     Hamlet,  ever  prone  to  belittle  the  world,  is  not  loth  to  watch 

the  making  of  a  grave.     There  is  the  limit  and  boundary  of  what  can 

be  done   or    suflcred ;    there  the  triumph  is  endeil,  and   there   the 

canity  is  stayed.     He  advances  step  by  step  to  look  closely  at   the 

reins  of  mortality ;  to  slight  the  great  names  of  kings  and  follow 

tul.  xuii.  e 
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herocK  to  the  dnst.  Xs  he  sees  the  skull  tossed  out  of  the  ^ave,  the 
king  is  already  dead  to  him.  "  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jawbone,  that  did  the  first  murder.  Thia  might 
be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'crrcachcs ;  one  that 
would  eircuKiTcnt  God,  might  it  not?"  !Ic  is  not  satisfied  till  he 
takes  the  skull  in  his  band,  and  is  sarcastic  on  benuty  and  festive  wit, 
and  the  hwm  uses  tt>  which  we  may  come  ;  when,  from  the  other  side, 
the  proeessioD  of  Ophelia  advances.  The  grace  and  allurenneut  of 
Opheliu  had  awakeued  iu  the  ituagiiiutive  Hamlet  a  feeUug  stronger 
and  warmer  indeed,  but  of  the  same  relation  to  his  capacity  ofloviuj^ 
as  that  of  Romeo  for  Rosaline,  and  as  easily  lo«t  iu  the  glow  or 
ifhadow  of  a  deeper  passion.  That  it  wax  without  depth  and  sacred- 
neas  is  plain  from  bis  delighting  to  ridicule  and  torment  her  father, 
and  from  his  careless  and  equivocal  jesting  with  her  at  the  pluy.  Dut 
though  not  a  deep  experience,  it  was  of  a  ([uality  different  from  that 
of  other  life.  And  the  death  of  Ophelia  had  gathered  into  one  the 
records  of  the  hours  of  lore;  the  iirst  and  the  last ;  the  meetings  and 
the  partings;  the  gifts,  and  flowers,  and  snatches  of  song.  On  these 
tender  memories  the  hollow  clamour  of  Laertes  breaks  with  a  discord 
80  intolerable  that  Hnmlct,  who  had  with  his  usual  reserve  received 
the  news  of  her  death  with  the  cold  exclamation,  ''"What  !  the  fair 
Ophelia  1"  suddenly  breaks  into  a  fury  and  leaps  into  her  grave. 


In  this  study  of  Uamlct  in  relation  to  the  ghost-story,  we  have  seen 
that  the  effect,  both  of  the  first  recital  and  of  its  subsequent  conBrma- 
tion,  was  to  whet  his  nijnd  against  his  mother;  and  that  the  passages 
in  which  this  is  expressed  are  among  the  jinai  touches  of  the  master ; 
that  the  deed  of  revenge  is  only  flashed  upon  him  from  without ;  and 
that,  in  the  inten'ak  between  such  awukeuiugs  of  memory,  he  relapses 
to  the  tbought-sickne&s  of  the  first  t)u]ilo(|uy ;  that  on  the  only  occa- 
sion when  the  bitlemess  of  his  sorrow  leads  him  to  meditate  self- 
destruction,  there  is  no  question  of  the  ghost,  the  murder,  or  the 
king;  that  the  only  uiigovernBble  bit  of  fury  is  in  the  preseuec  of 
his  mother;  and  that  from  this  accnc  the  drama  is  developed,  and 
the  final  catastrophe  ensues. 

V. 

Supposing  this  "  preoccupation^'  proved,  what  is  the  particular  value 
and  significance  of  the  fact?  Before  we  ran  answer  this  wc  must 
set  the  character  of  Hnmlct  in  this  new  light  clearly  before  ns. 

Shakespeare  gives  to  him  the  rare  nobility  of  feeling  with  the 
keenness  of  personal  pleasure  nnd  pnin,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
moral  beauty,  lli;  ht  one  to  whom  public  falsehood  is  private  affiic- 
tion,  to  whom  goodnnss  in  its  purity,  truth  in  its  severity,  honour  iu 
its  brightness,  arc  the  only  goods  \Fortk  a  man's  possessing,  and  the 
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mt  bat  a  dream  aiul  tlio  shadow  uf  a  dream.  Hamlet  bears  his 
Jirivate  griefs  nitb  proud  composure.  Wu  bare  no  laineiitatioii  on 
iht  death  uf  liia  t'atberi  uit  the  defection  uf  Ophelia,  on  liis  cxdusiou 
from  the  thruuc.  Among  the  images  nf  horror  and  distresa  that 
crowd  npon  hU  mind  in  his  mother's  elosct  there  is  one  on  whieh  ho 
is  silent  then,  and  throa^iout  the  play^  and  that  is  her  heartless 
flepcrtion  of  his  canter  as  natural  suecessor  to  the  crown.  To  make  it 
entirely  clear  that  wc  have  here  no  type  of  morbid  weakness  and 
excess,  but  the  portrait  of  a  reprcacntatiTO  man,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  careful  way  in  which  all  the  other  characters  are  touched 
and  modelled  so  as  to  allow  and  enhance  Ilamlct'a  8ni>criority.  Thi« 
i»  trnc  even  of  Horatio.  AVc  have  already  remarked  that  in  their  aeenea 
with  the  ghost  the  manhood  of  Tl-imlcC  h  of  a  higher  strain  and 
dignity.  And  not  only  in  resolution,  but  in  that  other  manly  virtue 
of  aclf- reliance,  hi»  superiority  is  incoutestahle.  Horatio  follows 
Hamlet  at  a  di!*tance  as  Lncilius  follows  BruCua,  content  if  from  time 
to  time  he  may  stand  at  his  side,  Whatever  is  Hamlct'a  mood  he 
reficcta  it,  for  to  him  Hamlet  is  always  great.  Horatio  never  ques- 
tsons,  presumes  not  to  give  advice,  echoes  the  acorn  or  laughter  of  his 
Crieiid,  is  equally  coutcmptuuua  of  the  king,  and,  as  he  never  urgea 
to  action,  is,  if  his  friend  is  supposed  to  procrwitinatej  accomplice  in 
his  delay.  Hamlet  detuches  himself  from  the  world  and  follows  his 
own  bent ;  he  will  admit  no  guidance,  and  be  subject  to  no  dictation. 
He  ii  not  the  man  Ui  be  hag-ridden  like  Macbeth,  or  humoured  into 
r^Donefol  deeds  like  Brutus.  The  strong  dramatic  feature  of  his 
dttractcr,  the  secret  of  his  attraction  on  the  stage,  is  his  pure  and 
independent  |)crsouality.  Who  has  a  word  of  solace  from  him,  but 
when  docs  he  claim  it  ?  AVho  leaves  any  mark  or  dint  of  intellcctxial 
impact  on  that  firm  and  self-determined  mind  ?  And  if  he  is  supe- 
rior to  Horatio,  how  much  more  to  Laertes?  Had  Shakespeare 
wiabed  to  exalt  the  quality  of  resolution  at  Ilamlct's  expense,  he 
would  not  have  chosen  so  ignoble  a  reprcacntative  of  it  as  this  man. 
A  true  son  of  PoIODiuSj  a  prater  of  moral  maxims,  while  he  is  all  for 
Paris  and  its  pleasures  ;  viulent,  but  weak;  who,  when  he  is  told  of  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  hi^  sister,  can  find  nothing  better  to  say 
than — 

'  ■  T<m  much  of  water,  bnt  thou,  door  Oi^Klia  ?  " 

wbo,  like  Aufidius,  has  the  outward  habit  and  encounter  of  honour, 

but  is  ■  facile  tool  of  treacherous  murder  iu  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Compare  the  conduct   of  the  two  when  they  are  brought  into  eolli- 

sioD,  and  the  nnal  impressiou  they  leave.     The  readiness  v\i\\  which 

Hanilrt  undertakes  to  fence  for  hi»  uncle's  wager  is  one  of  the  most 

lurpruting  strokes  in  the  play.      M'hat !  with  the  foil  in  his  hand,  no 

pbi,  no  project,   uot  even  a  word,  cot  a  look  between  him  and 

Kontio  that  the  occn^on  might  be  improved !    What  absolute  freedom 
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firom  the  malice  which  in  another  mind  is  prcpaiing  his  death.  The 
treachery  of  Laertes  is  the  more  odious  in  this,  that  the  success  of  lus 
plot  depends  on  the  generous  roufidencc  of  his  rictim.  Polonius 
is  handled  in  tlic  same  wav  with  speciiil  reference  to  Hamlet.  His 
thinking  is  marked  hy  slowness  and  insincerity,  and  when  hn  comes  in 
contact  with  the  rapid  current  of  Hamlet's  mind  he  is  hcnumbcd ;  he 
can  only  mutter,  "  If  this  is  madness,  there  i*  method  in  it.''  VpTint 
little  portable  wiwlom  was  given  to  him  in  the  first  Act  is  soon  with- 
drawn— he  stammers  in  his  deceit,  and  the  old  indirectness  having 
no  matcriol  of  thought  to  work  upon  becomes  a  eireumlocntion  of 
truisms.  As  the  play  proceeds  he  is  made,  as  if  with  a  second  in- 
tentioDj  more  and  more  the  antithesis,  as  he  is  the  antipathy,  of  the 
prince.  It  is  the  careful  portrait  of  what  Hamlet  would  hate — a. 
remnant  of  senile  craft  in  the  method  with  folly  in  the  matter — a  shy 
look  in  the  dull  and  glazlug  eye,  that  insults  the  honesty  of  Hamlet 
aa  much  as  the  shriTelled  meaning  with  Its  pompous  phrase  insults 
his  intelligence.  So  with  the  other  characters;  they  arc  ail  m.idc  to 
justify  his  demeanour  towards  them.  The  queen  is  heard  to  confess 
her  guilt,  Ophelia  is  seen  to  act  as  a  decoy ',  his  college  friends 
attempt  bis  death. 

In  as  far  then  as  Hamlet  is  right  iu  his  verdicts,  blameless  in  his 
aims,  lofty  in  his  ideal,  and  just  iu  his  resentment,  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative man;  and  wc  have  not  the  study  of  a  special  ailliction,  but 
the  fundamental  drama  of  the  soul  nud  the  world.  This,  whatever 
wo  may  cill  it,  was  the  work  at  which  Shakespeare  laboured  so  long, 
and  for  which  be  withdrew  Hamlet  from  time  to  time  for  special 
study,  every  fresh  touch  telling  ia  this  direction. 


How  for  13  such  an  interpretation  consonant  witli  the  genius  and 
method  of  Shakespeare  ?  Certainly  I  should  hardly  have  found 
courage  to  add  auothcr  to  the  many  studies  of  Hamlet  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hope  of  bringing  out  a  characteristic  of  our  great 
national  poet  that  is  rather  unobtrusive  than  obscure.  I  mean  a 
singular  unworldlincss  of  thought  and  feeling ;  a  cherished  idcali^^in  ; 
an  inborn  magnanimity.  Not  the  nnworldliness  of  the  study  and 
the  cloister,  or  the  other.worldlinoss  of  such  poels  as  Dante  and 
Milton,  but  the  unworldlincss  of  a  man  of  the  world,  the  idealism 
that  is  closely  allied  with  humour.  And  it  ts  in  this  union  aud  nut 
elsewhere  that  the  "  breadth"  of  Shakespeare,  of  wliieli  wc  Iicar  so 
much,  is  found.  This  uuworldUncsN  is  clusi%'C,  ubiquitous,  full 
of  disguise.  Now  it  is  militant,  and  now  observant;  now  it  is 
fastidious  in  its  scorn,  and  now  it  is  piercing  in  its  dissection  ; 
now   it   is  satire,  and  now   it  is    raelaiicholy.      He   gives  the  most 
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kaightly  chivalry  of  fricodsliip  to  a  racruliaut,  aiid  the  most  exquisite 
fidelity  of  scrrice  to  a  fool^  and  makes  the  ingrained  worldii* 
ness  of  Cleopatra  die  before  Iicr  love.  He  not  only  scatters  through 
his  pages  rebukes  of  the  arro^'iuice  of  power  and  the  more  pitiable 
pride  of  wealth,  but  makes  liis  kings  deride  their  o>Tn  ceremo- 
uies  and  mock  their  own  state.  Who  has  not  ohserred  the  easy  and 
effortless  way  in  which  bis  heroes  and  heroines  move  from  ono 
station  to  the  other,  from  authority  to  sernce  like  Kent,  from  ob- 
scurity to  splendour  like  I'erditn,  or  to  the  greenwood  from  the 
palace  like  Rosalind.  The  change  affects  their  happiness  no  more 
than  the  change  of  their  position  in  the  sky  affects  the  brightness  of 
the  stars.  It  is  all  so  truthful  and  clear  that  we  grow  more  simple 
as  we  read.  Lear  utters  but  one  cry  of  joy,  and  that  is  when  ho  i« 
entering  a  prison  with  Cordelia : 

"  CoDic,  let's  away  to  priaon  t 
Wfl  two  nIuDv  vfill  *itig  Uko  binU  in  a  cftg9 ;" 

while  the  Queen  of  t'ranee  has  just  said : 

"  For  thoe,  ninireMed  king,  lun  I  cut  ilown, 
MyieU  omuix  else  ouUtrowu  (idio  finiuuii'a  frown." 

In  these  two  lines  the  luiignniiimity  of  Shakespeare  is  pure,  un- 
veiled, as  he  gives  ns  the  last  words  of  his  favourite  heroine :  we 
most  read  them  backwards  and  forwards  to  catch  the  portrait  they 
carlosc.  We  see  the  unconscious  elevation  of  Cordelia's  mind,  not 
JO  ranch  superior  oa  invulnerable  to  mortal  ills ;  we  sec  this  dignity 
and  lovely  pndc  cast  down  by  pity  and  Iotc,  and  then  in  answer  to 
Lear's  troubled  and  anxious  look  we  hear  in  measured  and  steadfast 
tonrs  the  reassurance  of  perfect  peace. 

Remark  too  Shakespeare's  habit   of  looking  upon  the  world  as  a 

maaque  or  pageant,  not  to  be  treated  with  too  much  respectful  anxiety 

as  if  it  were  as  real  as  ourselves.      He  who  can  give  so  perfectly  the 

taxturc  of  common  life,  the  solidities  of  common  sense,  likes  to  wave  his 

wand  over  the  domain  of  sturdy  prose  and  incontrovertible  custom,  and 

to  show  how  plastic  it  is,  aud  how  easily  pierced,  and  how  readily  traus- 

funncd.      He  has  a  malicious  pleasure  iu  confusing  the  boundaries  of 

nature  aud  fancy,  and  mocking  the  purblind  understanding.     In  the 

"  JCdsumuicr  Night's  Dream"  we  have  an  ambiguous  aud  bewildering 

light,  with  the  horizon  always  shifuug,  aud  the  bouudarica  of  fact  aud 

iabtc  confused  with  uu  inseparable  miugtiug  of  forms  ;  both  outwardly, 

ai  when  Theseus  enters  the  forest  on   tho  skirts    of  the  fairy  crew; 

and  inwardly  in  the  memories  of  the  lovers.    And  we  are  expressly  told 

after  the  enchantment  of  the  "  Tempest  "  that  this  summary  dealing 

with  the  solid   world   was   uot  merely  by  way  of  entertainment  but 

was  a  presentation  of  truth.     And  Macbeth,  after  grasping  all  that 

life  coold  offer  of  tangible  reward  or  palpable  power,  prououuces  it 

"such  stuff  M  dro*mfl  ore  matte  of." 
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No  doubt  sometVmf;  urtll  be  said  on  the  other  aide,  of  Shake- 
speare's broad  and  indulgent  hnmaiiily,  aud  of  his  toleration 
CTon  of  vice  itself  -when  it  is  convivial  and  nmusing.  It  should 
be  remembered,  bovf>ver,  that  his  comedies  while  more  realistic 
are  not  lo  real  as  his  tragedies.  Thcv  arc,  as  he  himself  insisti, 
ontertainmcnts ;  to  which  jovial  scuauality,  witty  falsehood,  and 
even  hypocrisy  when  it  is  not  morose  arc  admitted,  as  diverting  in 
their  very  aberration  from  the  mean  rule  of  life.  So  that  a  touch 
of  rascality  U  a  genuine  clement  in  comedy,  as  a  touch  of  danger  iu 
sport,  aud  the  provocfitioii  of  the  moral  sense  !.■>  part  of  the  fun.  But 
they  are  ail  imder  gnard.  The  moment  ihcy  pass  a  certain  boundary 
and  break  into  reality,  the  moment  that  intemperance  leads  to  dis- 
order, aud  vice  to  buiferiug.  as  in  real  life,  then  suddenly  Uarry  turns 
upon  Fulstaif,  or  Olivia  on  Sir  Toby,  and  vice  is  called  by  its  right 
name. 

And  as  life  awakens  and  reality  enters,  either  the  grace  or  the 
sentiment  or  the  jHission  of  unworldliness  is  more  and  more  distinctly 
prci^ciit.  And  in  tlie  tragedies  even  the  pleasant  vices  arc  seen  as 
part  of  a  world-wide  corruption  that  wrongs,  debases,  and  betrays. 
Shakespeare  has  painted  every  phase  of  antaj^onisni  to  the  world, 
from  the  pensive  aloofness  of  Antonio  to  the  impassioned  misan- 
tliropy  of  Timon.  Every  excited  fi-cling  emits  light  into  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth,  and  every  suffering  is  a  revelation  of  more  than 
its  own  injury.  It  is  as  if  the  soul,  fully  aroused,  became  aware  by 
its  own  light  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  abroad  upon  the  earth. 

But  there  is  a  more  vague  and  general  disaffection  to  the  world 
than  is  the  outcome  of  any  particular  cxpericucc.  It  may  be 
called  a  spiritnal  discontent  which  few  have  felt  as  a  passion,  but 
many  have  known  as  a  mood :  when  that  ai'crage  goodness  of 
human  nature  which  wc  have  found  so  companionable,  and  to  which 
we  have  so  pleasantly  adapted  ourselves,  becomes  "very  tolerable  and 
not  to  be  endured  ;"  when  the  world  seems  to  be  made  of  our  vices, 
and  our  virtues  seem  to  be  looking  on,  or  if  they  enter  into  the  fray 
are  too  tame  and  conventional  for  the  selfish  fire  and  unscrupulous 
industry  of  their  rivals ;  and  when  to  our  excited  sensibility  there  is  a 
taint  in  the  moral  atmosphere,  aud  we  long  to  escape  if  uuly  to 
breathe  more  freely.  This  is  more  than  a  mood  with  Shakespeare, 
and  is  present  in  those  slight  but  distinctive  touches  that  mark 
the  unconscious  intrusion  of  character  in  an  artist's  work;  and  is 
frankly  confessed  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  : — 

"Tired  witti  nil  these.for  rcBtfii!  tlcalli  I  cry; 
Aa  to  bshold  ilea«rt »  hogoAr  liorn. 


I 
I 


W" 


Aiid  Bcrdy  DatliitiK  dnst  la  jollity, 

And  [mrrat  f.iitli  unhnppily  fnwwnm 

Tired  wtUi  sU  t)ie»u,  fivm  theae  would  [  be  gonp.'' 

then,   scattered  tlirough  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare 
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4wSectiou  to  the  vorld  as  dccp-grniucd  as  it  u  cotniircliciiRive ; 
ltd  we  find  the  various  clcincuts  of  it — llic  conteiiipt  of  i'uriuuCj 
the  ideal  virtue,  the  diMutcrcstcd  possioa,  the  m^'sticisiUj  tlic  fctlunr- 
ibip  with  the  oppressed,  the  dista'itc  of  tho  world's  enjovmenl  aiid 
tbe  weariness  of  its  hurdcii — coticcntrutcd  in  Hamlet  for  full  and 
dhftustire  study ;  thus  prcscuting  what  I  have  called  the  iulcnor 
orfQndBmctital  dnuna  of  the  soul  and  the  world. 

But  the  trigedy  of  "  Hamlet"  includes  more  than  this.  It  is 
not  merely  the  doom  of  suffering  on  a  soul  above  a  certain  strain, 
itill  less  is  it  the  accideutal  death  of  a  sluggard  in  rcvcugc ;  it  is 
tke implication  of  a  noble  mind  in  ihe  intrigues  and  malignities  of 
ft  fforld  it  has  renounced.  In  vain  Harulct  contracts  his  ambition  till 
it  is  hounded  br  a  nutshell ;  he  is  ordered  to  strike  for  a  throne.  Xo 
abu^tion  clears  him  from  entanglement.  The  world  permit!!  not 
Iu«  escape,  but  drag»  him  back  with  those  crooked  hands  of  which 
Dintc  cpcaks,  which  pierce  while  they  hold.  This  is  the  tragedy  in 
all  iti  fulness,  the  iurolutiou  of  tbe  inward  and  outward  drama  to  the 
imneose  adrautage  of  both.  For  while  the  spiritual  agony  of  Hamlet 
gins  an  incomparable  dignity  to  the  ghost-stury,  yet  by  the  very 
interrupt  ions  and  chcekinga  and  crossings  of  it  through  the  accidents 
and  oppositions  of  the  plot,  its  physiognomy  is  more  distinctly  and 
dclicuely  revealed.  Instcud  of  the  majestic  but  monotonous  dccta- 
■tttJMi  of  Timon,  wu  have  erery  variety  of  that  ironical  humour 
(tudicating  some  yet  uncouqucred  province  uf  the  huuI)  that  guards 
and  emlialms  the  purer  strength  of  feeling,  keeps  it  airy  and  apii'itual, 
sod  frees  it  from  moan  and  heaviness.  Here  we  have  no  insistaucc 
(m  niflcring,  no  literary  heai't-breoks,  no  dilettante  pessimism ;  but 
tlwsc  indefinable  harmonies  of  freedom  and  law,  of  the  ascendency  of 
tie  soul  and  the  sovereignly  of  fate/ of  Nature  and  the  spaces  of  the 
miod,  that  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  represent,  if  they  do 
lot  esptoin,  the  mystery  of  life. 

Tlic  relig:ion  of  Hamlet  is  that  faith  in  God  which  surrivcs  after 
the  extinction  of  the  faith  in  man.  Losing  the  light  of  human 
nnb  and  dignity  through  which  atone  the  soul  can  reach  to  the  idea 
of  ihst  is  truly  divine,  and  with  it  the  link  between  earth  and 
btMcn,  Hamlet's  religion  is  reduced  to  its  elements  again ;  to  the 
nguc  and  fragmentary  hints  of  ^'atui-e,  and  instincts  of  the 
ipiiit;  to  intimations  of  limitless  power,  of  mysterious  destiny,  of 
•  "wmetliing  after  death,"  of  a  "  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends;" 
sad  vith  these,  gleams  of  a  transcendcut  religion  of  humanity, 
foe  dcTotioa  to  which  he  was  suffering  ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
bicdiug  him  to  the  stage-plot,  reUcs  of  childish  superstition,  half- 
lKlic&,  inherited  opinions,  "  our  eircumstauce  and  course  of  thought." 
wliich  he  adopted  whcu  he  plcased,-~as,  for  iustauce,  when  he 
&aied  lest   he    should    dii^miss   the    murderer   to  heaven,    or   half- 
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believed  that  bis  blaoieless  father  was  tonneuted.  in  sulpliuroua  flames 
for  baviug  ettdured  a  horrible  death.  But  hovever  obscure  uud 
iodefiuitc  the  religion  of  Ilaoilet  may  be,  and  partly  because  it  is  so, 
and  hence  of  universal  experience,  it  adds  reach  and  depth  to  his 
straggle  irith  the  world.  His  soul  flies  out  of  bounds  and  atray  in 
airy  liberty  on  these  excursions  to  the  vast  unknown,  and  escapes 
at  last  victorious  with  the  light  through  the  darkness  of  conscious 
immortality,  and  the  lamp  in  his  Imad  of  "  the  readiness  is  nil." 
There  is  always  a  certain  vacuity  in  the  iiositivc  or  realistic  treatment 
of  passion,  in  which  it  is  coiifined  to  the  area  of  mortality,  and  after 
a  sultry  strife  delivered  over  to  the  merey  of  its  enemies.  But  the 
world  cannot  so  beset  and  beleaguer  the  soul  ns  to  block  up  the 
access  and  passage  of  iuvitdbtc  allies,  or  intercept  the  communieatious 
of  infinite  atrcngtli  and  infinite  chanty,  or  follow  to  its  distaut 
hauotfl  and  iuaeccssible  refuges  the  migratiotis  of  thought — 
"  lu  the  boor  deep  to  coIoaiM.'' 


FiuNKLiv  LsircoiLD, 


PA^^SLAMISM    AND     THE    CALIPHATE.' 


I  USE  tlic  word  "  Panislamism,"  simply  because  it  is  one  of  the 
political  catchworda  of  the  day.  The  prc6x  Pan  h  snpponctl  to 
lure  some  fp-eat  and  terrible  significance.  U  is  not  long  since  Europe 
umcd  all  licr  power  to  save  Islam  from  the  javs  of  Panslnrism,  hut 
DO*  that  a  Pan  has  been  added  to  Islam,  it  has  become  in  its  turn 
U»  Imgbear  of  Europe.  It  is  cvca  supposed  that  England  was  fight- 
ibt  witli  this  new  monster,  when  she  put  down  the  revolution  in 
E|^  Englaud  could  never  have  so  far  forgotten  ber  liberality  as  to 
takt  up  arms  against  Islam,  but  Fanislam  must  be  crushed  by  a  new 
cnndc.  Such  is  the  wondrous  poiver  of  a  prellx.  So  far  as  I  caa 
uudentand  the  mysterious  force  of  this  word,  it  is  designed  to  entpresa 
tW  idea  that  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Mohammedan  world  have 
iQ  nllied  around  the  Caliph  to  join  in  a  new  attack  upon  Christen- 
dom, ur  that  they  arc  about  to  do  so.  There  is  just  enough  of  truth 
in  this  idea  to  give  it  currency,  and  to  make  it  desirable  that  the 

r~        ¥bole  truth  should  be  known.     Most  of  the  mistakes  of  Europe  in 
dealJDg  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  during  the  prescut  century,  have 
come  from  a  misapprchcasiou  of  the  forces  of  Islam,  and  the  position 
ud  inSaence  of  the  SnUau  of  Turkey.     Tlicrc  is  danger  now  of  such 
iniupprchension  as  may  lead  to  the  most  unfortunate  complicatioos. 
The  first  cssetitial  jwint,  which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  by 
I^K  tboie  who  would   undci'sland  the   movements  of  the   Mohanuucdau 
^^TTDrid,  is  the  exact  rclatiou  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  to  the  Caliphate. 
The  word  Caliph  means  the  vicar  or  the  successor  of  the  Prophet. 
The  origin  and  history  of  the  Caliphate  is  well  known,  hut  it  may  be 

»wll  to  pve  a  brief  resume  of  it  here.    During  the  life  of  the  Prophet 
itwu  his  cttstom  to  name  a  Caliph  to  act  for  him  when  he  was  absent 

*  Wb  hare   nB08iv«<1   tbia  article  from  a  TftltMd  coirMpoiidinit,    wliu*e  niime,   for 
(Arioos  raaaooi^  u  aot  givva. — £ii. 
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from  Medina.  During  Iiis  last  illness  lie  aamed  his  father- in -la  w,| 
Abou-Bckir,  and  after  his  dcatli  this  appointment  was  eonfirmcd  Ity 
election.  Omar,  Oamaii,  and  AH  were  sueccssively  chosen  to  this 
office,  and  these  four  arc  recognized  by  all  orthodox  Mohammedans 
as  perfect  Caliphs.  Tlie  Persians  and  other  Shiites  recognize  only 
AH.  It  is  said  that  the  Prophet  predicted  that  the  true  Caliphate 
would  continue  only  thirty  yean.  His  words  are  quotctl :  "  Tlie 
Caliphate  after  me  will  be  for  thirty  years.  After  this  there  will  lie 
only  powers  established  hy  force,  usurpation,  and  tyranny."  The 
death  of  Ali  and  the  usurpation  of  Mouawiyc  came  juht  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  trnc  and 
perfect  Caliphate.  The  sixty-eight  imperfect  Caliphs  who  followed 
were  all  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  although  of  different  branches, 
hut  they  fulfilled  the  demand  of  the  .-iacrcd  law,  that  the  Caliph  must 
be  of  the  family  of  Koreish,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  from 
Abraham.  Mouawiye  and  the  Ommiades,  fourteen  in  all,  were  of  the 
same  branch  as  O&mau,  the  third  Caliph.  The  Ahassides  of  Kufa, 
Bagdad^  and  Cairo,  fifty-four  in  all,  descended  from  Abas,  the  grcut- 
unclc  of  the  Prophet.  There  wcio  many  others  who  at  difierent  times 
usurped  the  uamt;  of  Caliph,  but  thtwe  scven^y-two  are  all  who  are 
rccugtiized  as  universal  CuHphs.  Mohiuumcd  Xll.,  the  la&t  uf  these^ 
died  iu  obscurity  in  Kgypt  in  1538.  The  power  uf  the  Caliphs  gradually 
decayed,  until  for  hundreds  of  years  it  was  little  more  than  uomiimlj 
and  exclusively  rebgious. 

The  claim  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  to  the  Caliphate  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Sultan  Selim  I.  This  Sultan  conquered  Egypt  and  over- 
threw the  dynasty  of  tlic  Mamelukes.  He  found  at  Cairo  the  Caliph 
Mohammed  XII.,  and  bronght  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  kept  at  the  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers  for  several  years,  and 
tbcQ  sent  back  to  Bgyi't  with  a  small  pension.  \Miilc  Sclim  was  in 
Cairo,  the  ShcrcciT  of  Mecca  presented  to  him  the  keys  of  the  holy 
cities,  and  accepted  him  as  their  protector.  In  1517  Mohammed  XII. 
also  made  over  to  him  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  (Jaliphatc.  This 
involuntary  cession^  and  the  Toluntary  homage  of  the  Shereeff  of  Mecca, 
are  the  only  titles  jxwsessed  by  the  Ottoman  Sultans  to  the  Caliphate, 
which,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Pruphet  himself,  must  always  re- 
maia  in  his  own  family.  If  the  Ommiades  and  the  Abassldes  were 
,  imperfect  Caliplis,  it  is  plain  that  the  Ottoman  Sultans  must  be  doubly 
imperfect.  It  was  easy,  however,  for  an  aU-puwerfnl  Sultan  to  obtain 
an  opinion  from  the  Ulema  that  his  claim  was  well-fouuded  j  and  it 
has  been  very  gimcrally  recognized  by  ortliudox  Moliammedans,  iu 
spite  of  its  essential  weakness.  When  tlie  lime  comes,  however,  that 
the  Ottoman  Sultans  are  no  lunger  powerful,  it  will  be  still  more  easy 
to  obtain  an  opinion  that  the  SherceQ'  of  Mecca,  who  is  of  the  family 
of  the  Prophet,  is  the  true  Caliph. 


^J^yTsLA^fJSM  a% 
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Tlic  Ottoman  Sultans  Iia-nc  also  assumed  the  otiicr  and  more  gene- 
nlljr  n«cd  title  nf  Jmam-itl-Musiilmitt,  whteli  may  be  roughly  trans- 
UljJ  Grand  Pontiff  of  all  the  Moslems,  nlthough,  strietly  spcaliinff, 
the  functions  of  an  Imam  arc  not  priestly.  Thia  title  is  based  upon  an 
article  of  the  Moliammctlan  faith  which  says — "The  Mnssulmani 
DBght  to  be  gorerned  hy  an  Imam,  who  has  the  right  and  authority  to 
«frtre  obedience  to  the  law,  to  defend  the  frontiers,  to  raise  armies,  to 
collect  tithes,  to  put  down  rchcl«,  to  celebrate  public  prayers  ou  Fridays, 
u^  at  Bciraiu,"  ike.  Tliis  article  of  faith  is  based  upon  the  words  of 
the  Prophet — "  He  who  dies  without  recognizing  the  authority  of  the 
Iai.\ni  of  Iiifl  time,  is  judged  to  hare  died  in  ignorance  and  infidelity ." 

The  law  goes  on  to  say — "All  Moslems  ought  to  be  governed  by 
one  Imam.  His  authority  is  absolute,  and  embraces  ererytlnog.  Alt 
IK  bound  to  submit  to  him.  N6  conntry  can  render  submisftiou  to 
my  other.*' 

Vadcr  thia  htw  the  Ottoman  Sultans  claim  absolute  and  un- 
(pifstioning  obedience  from  all  Moslems  throughout  the  world  j  hot 
(bar  right  to  this  title  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  that  upon 
ubiih  is  based  the  title  nf  Caliph.  Tlic  Prophet  himself  said,  and  the 
acwptcd  law  repeals,  that  the  Imam-ul-Muwilmin  must  be  of  the 
toiily  of  Korcish.  The  Ottoman  Sultans  belong  not  only  to  a 
ififfercnt  family,  bnt  to  a  different  race. 

With  this  evident  weakness  in  their  title  to  the  Caliphate,  and  the 
iKompanying  rank  of  universal  Imam,  it  is  a  question  of  interest  on. 
wliat  grounds  the  doctors  of  !)fohainmcdau  law  have  justified  their 
dsiiDS,  and  how  far  these  have  been  recognized. 

la  addition  to  the  rights  said  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  Caliph 
Mohwnmed  XII,  and  by  the  Shereef  of  Mecca  upon  SuUan  Selim  T., 
tiid  by  him  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  tho  MuLammedau  doctors 
mike  Uio  of  a  very  different  argument.     They  say — 

"Tbi:  righu  of  the  house  of  Ochmao  arc  ba^^d  upon  iu  power  and  success, 
forraeor  the  most  ancieut  canonical  lioftks  {liitilnrivi  that  Ui«  uutboruy  of  H 
ptfeee  ivli>  li;i=  usnrf  *>d  the  Caliphate  hy  foreo  and  violenoo,  ought  not  Uic  Il-ss 
I0be  c<iii£4d*Ted  IppiiimatP,  brcansc,  sinoe  tho  ("nd  of  the  perfect  Caliphate, 
tluatTcrugn  power  is  held  lo  reside  in  thr  person  of  him  wh<^  is  tho  strongest, 
ahe  i*  tha  actnal  ruler,  and  wboae  right  to  conmiund  rc»ia  upon  the  power  of 
liii  annlea," 

ISdi  itatcment  presents  the  real  basis  of  the  ehtims  of  the  Sultans 
lo  the  Caliphate.  It  is  the  right  of  tlie  vtrougcst  Any  man  who 
tfipiites  it, docs  so  at  his  peril  ;  and,  since  ]cl7,the  Ottoman  Sultana 
fasTc  been  able  to  command  the  submission  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Tbetr  title  has  not  been  seriously  disputed.  • 

Bat  the  title  has  this  weak  point  in  it.  It  is  good  only  so  long 
ts  the  Sultan  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  it.  It  has  not  destroyed 
Ibe  righta  of  the  family  of  Koreish.    It  only  holds  them  in  abeyance, 
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until  some  one  of  that  family  is  strong  enough  to  put  an  end  to  tlic 
Tiirkisli  usurpation.  The  po\ter  of  the  Sultan  doca  not  depend  npnn 
the  title,  but  the  title  depends  upon  his  power.  This  is  a  point  the 
political  imjjortaucc  of  which  should  never  be  orerfooked. 

AVe  come  now  to  our  second  qucation.  How  fnr  is  the  nlaim  of 
the  Ottoman  Sultaua  to  the  Caliphate  now  recognized  iu  the  Moham- 
medan world  ?  Except  with  the  Shiites,  who  have  never  acknowledged 
it,  tlierc  is  no  open  rehcilion  against  it.  Hut  the  decay  ot  the  Ottoman 
£mpire  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  bccu  obvious  to  all  the 
world.  Not  only  has  it  been  gradually  dismembered,  not  only  have 
many  of  its  Mohammedan  subjects  been  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  Ciiriatian  Powers,  and  many  of  its  Clinatian  subjects  set  free,  not 
only  have  its  African  possessions  become  practically  independent,  ex- 
cept 'IVipoli,  but  the  bouae  of  Othman  exists  to-day,  only  because 
Christian  Kurope  interfered  to  defend  it  against  its  own  Mohammedan 
subjects.  The  houae  of  Mohammed  Ali  would  otherwise  have  taken 
its  place.  Again  and  again  liave  the  Sultans  shown  their  inability  to 
defend  the  frontiers  of  Islam.  Since  the  advent  of  the  present  Sultan, 
the  process  of  dismemberment  has  gone  on  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

The  inHucncc  of  these  facts  upon  the  Mohamjnedan  world  has  been 
Tcry  marked.  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  India  and  Central  Asia,  but  from  the  best  information  that  I  can 
obtain,  T  conclude  that  while  they  have  lost  none  of  their  interest  in 
Islam,  while  they  arc  stJll  intcrcjttcd  in  the  fate  of  their  Turkish 
brethren,  they  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  maintain  the  right  of  the 
Sullan  to  the  Caliphate  against  any  claimant  of  the  family  of  the 
Prophet.  Tlie  feeling  of  the  Arabic-speaking  Mohammedans  is  well 
known.  Islam  is  an  Arab  religion  ;  the  Prupbet  was  an  Arab ;  the 
■Caliph  should  be  an  Arab.  The  Ottoman  Sultaua  are  barbarian 
usurpers,  who  have  taken  and  hold  the  Caliphate  by  force.  The 
Arabs  have  been  ready  fur  open  revolt  for  years,  and  have  only  waited 
for  a  leader  of  the  house  of  the  Prophet.  Their  natural  leader  would 
be  the  Shercef  of  Mecca;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Shcrecf  who 
has  just  been  deposed  by  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  who 
vas  mysteriously  assassinated,  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself 
Caliph.     The  new  Shereef  is  a  young  man  of  the  same  family. 

So  far  as  the  THirkish,  Circassian,  and  Slavic  Mohammedans  are 
concerned,  their  interests  are  bfjund  up  with  those  of  the  Sultan.  They 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  Caliphate  and  the  Sultanat.  Their 
ruler  is  the  Imam-ul-Mussilmin,  their  law  is  the  Shcraat,  their  country 
is  the  Oar-Islam ;  and  when  they  are  fighting  for  their  Sultan  they  arc 
fighting  for  ihcir  faith.  They  know  nothing  of  any  other  possible 
Caliph.  But  if  a  new  Caliph  .should  appear  at  Mecca,  and  declare  the 
Snltan  a  usurper  and  a  Kaffir,  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  they  would 
stand  by  the  Sultan.      They  uould  not  know  what  to  do. 
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Another  clemcut  enters  just  now  ioto  the  qncstion  of  the  Caliphate, 
of  fbicli  so  much  has  beea  written  of  late  that  it  is  oaljr  necessary  to 
aCDtioa  it  here.  The  Mobammcdaa  world  is  looking  for  the  coming  of 
thrMdidy*  The  time  appointed  bjrman}r  traditions  for  hia  appearance 
Iiu  ilready  come,  the  Year  of  the  Hcdjira  130(>.  Other  traditions, 
li9ni.Tcr,  fix  no  definite  time — they  only  K.iy  "  towards  the  end  of  the 
nOrU,"  and  tnaiiy  impostor»  have  already  a[i|icarcd  at  different  times 
aoifboes  claiming  to  he  the  Melidy.  According  to  Sliiite  tradition, 
it  ii  the  twelfth  Imam  of  the  race  of  M\  who  is  to  appcnr.  At  the 
ifeof  tweWc  be  was  lost  in  a  cave,  where  he  still  lives,  awaiting  his 
tioe.  According  to  tlie  Snuuiit,  the  Mchdy  is  to  come  from  Heaven 
nili  360  celestial  spirits,  to  purify  Islam  and  convert  the  world. 
Uewill  be  a  perfect  Caliph,  and  will  nilc  over  alt  nations. 

It  b  imposailjle  for  any  Christian  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty 
ufthe  rcjU  feeling  of  Mohammedans;  but  it  is  eridcnt  that  this  cx- 
|Mted  Mehdy  is  talked  of  by  Mohammedans  everywhere,  and  that 
Ibtre  is  more  or  less  faith  in  his  speedy  appearance.  No  one  who 
ntkipntca  his  coming,  can  hare  any  interest  iu  the  claims  of  the 
Sdtaa  to  be  the  Caliph.  Should  any  one  apjjoar  to  fulfil  the  de- 
nan^  of  the  tradition,  and  meet  with  success  iu  rousing  any  part 
cf  the  Mohammedaa  world,  the  excitement  would  become  intense, 
apecaally  in  Africa  and  Arabia.  The  claims  of  the  Snltan  would  be 
npndiatcd  at  once.  Still  1  think  It  probable  that  too  much  has  been 
mdo  of  this  Mehdy  in  Europe.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Pachas  of 
Conatantinoplc  have  any  more  faith  in  his  coming  than  Mr.  Herbert 
SjiCBCcr  has  in  the  second  coming  of  Chrisi.  They  only  fear  that 
MDC  impufttor  may  take  advantage  of  the  tradition  to  create  divi»iou 
intlic  empire.     This  is  the  real  danger. 

Ii  has  been  evident  for  many  years  that  the  Sultans  have  felt  that 
tlicr  influence  in  the  Mohammedan  world  waa  declining.  They  have 
ueii  that  beyond  their  own  dominions  the  Caliph  has  no  real  autho- 
rity; that  whatever  influence  they  have  dc[>cnds  upon  the  strength 
oftkdrowi]  empire.  .Abd-ul-Mcdjiil  and  Abd-ul-Aziz  seem  to  have 
litd  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  their  weakness,  and  ufthe  necessity 
of  Rftoring  the  ritnlity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  the  introduction 
ofjadieal  reforms.  There  is  nu  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ilatt-i- 
bomayonn  and  the  other  innumerable  Hatta  issued  liy  these  Saltans, 
»cre  all  intended  simply  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Is'onc  knew 
better  than  they  that  the  empire  must  be  reformed  or  lost.  ]lut 
tkej'  verc  Caliphs  as  well  as  Sultans,  and  what  they  would  du  as 
Sahaai  they  could  not  do  as  Caliphs.  TUo  very  nature  of  their 
da'uns  to  the  Caliphate  made  them  more  timid.  They  could'  not 
cucute  the  reforms  which  they  promised,  without  encountering  the 
oppoutioQ  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Ulcma,  the  moat  powerful  and 
the  iKSt  organixcd  force  in  the   empire.     If  they  could  have  saved 
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their  empire  by  rcsi^uing  tlic  Caliphate,  tlicy  miglit  possibly  ham 
bcrti  wUiiDg  to  du  it;  hut  tlicy  were  made  to  hdtuvc  that  \i\  snr- 
Tcndcring  the  Caliplmto  tliuy  would  lose  the  support  of  the  only  part 
of  the  Dtttiun  upon  whicli  they  ooultl  fully  ilepeml.  So  tlicy  hcsi- 
taicdj  promising  much  and  doing  little,  raising  hopes  on  one  side 
which  could  uerer  he  forgotten,  and  raising  fears  on  tlio  other  which 
they  could  not  tdltiy ;  eeeing  clearly  the  need  of  reform,  but  seeing 
BO  way  in  which  to  accomplish  it.  They  could  deride  upou  notliin};, 
and  drifted  on  until  Abd-ul-Aziz  woa  deposed  and  assassinated  by  his 
own  ministers,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  ^ 

The  next  Snltan  was  ovcrwhclraod  by  the  burdens  which  fell  upoa' 
him,  and  in  a  few  months  was  deposed  as  a  lunatic.  Sultan  Hamid. 
came  to  the  throne  tinder  thcsu  trying  circumstances,  and  it  seemed 
for  a  time  that  he  might  he  the  last  of  the  Sulttns.  lie  was  but 
littlu  kuown,  a*  he  had  been  forced  to  live  in  rctircmeut,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  would  follow  meekly  in  tlie  steps  of  his  prodecessors; 
but  it  very  soou  became  *^vidcnt  to  tho»e  about  him  that  he  had  a 
mind  and  a  will  of  his  own — more  than  this,  that  lie  had  a  policy 
which  he  was  determined  to  carry  out.  A  Sultan  with  a  fixed  policy 
was  n  new  thing,  aud  to  this  day  I^uropc  is  somewhat  sceptical  about 
it ;  but  it  very  soon  became  apparent  to  close  observers  at  Constauti- 
luple.  Sultan  Ilamid  was  determined  to  be  first  of  all  the  Caliph^ 
the  Imam-uI'Mussilmin}  aud  to  sacritice  all  other  interests  to  this. 
His  education  had  been  exclusively  religious,  aud  in  his  retirement 
he  had  lived  a  serious  litb,  associating  much  with  the  Ulema,  who, 
no  doubt,  pointed,  out  to  him  the  vocilluting  policy  of  his  predeccsaors, 
and  the  danger  that  there  was  that  the  Calix)hate  aud  the  empire 
would  Ic  lost  together.  He  determined  to  strengthen  his  empire  hjm 
icstoring  the  influence  of  the  Caliphate,  and  Tallying  the  Ihloham- 
nedan  world  once  more  aroand  the  throne  of  Othman.  Jiulgcd  from 
a  European  standpoint,  this  policy  is  at  once  reactionary  and  suicidal. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  empire  is  dcpcnJent  for  its^ 
existence  upou  the  good-wiU  of  Kurope ;  that  it  has  measured  ita 
strength,  with  a  single  Christian  Power,  and  been  utterly  crushed  m, 
a  year.  It  ignores  llic  principle  that  a  govcrnmeut  can  never  be 
strong  abroad  which  is  weak  at  home.  It  ignores  the  history  of 
the  lost  hundred  years.  It  may  he  doubted  whether  it  is  a  policy 
which  can  be  justifie<l  from  the  standpoint  of  Islam.  Turkey  is  the 
last  surviving  Mohammedan  Power  of  auy  importance.  Its  iitHuencc 
depends  u]K)u  its  strength,  and  its  strength  upon  the  prosperity  of  its 
people,  and  this  upon  a  wise  and  enlightened  adinini.stration  uf  the 
govcnimcut.  It  would  seem  that  the  best  thing  the  Sultan  could 
have  dono  for  Islam,  would  haro  been  not  tu  excite  the  fears  of 
Eun)|ie  by  the  phantom  of  a  Panialamic  league,  but  to  have  devoted 
all  his  energies  tu  the  reformation  of  his  guv<.'ruraciit. 
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But  Sultaa  Hamul  chose  Hie  pulh  of  I''aitli  rattier  tliaa  of  Keason, 

j,  bowerer  we  m&y  tliink  tbe  choice  unwise,  we  nrc  IjouikI  to  treat 

lit  with  respect.      It  is  easy  to  say  tliat  it  was  a   mere  i|UC3tion  of 

ft  and  Tcry  bad  policy ;   it  ccrtaUiIy  was,  bnt  1  think  wc  have 

reaaoa  to   believe   that  the   Sultan   was  actuated  by  religious 

liber  tlian  political  motives,  that  he  i^t  a  sincere  and  boucst  .Moslem, 
lui  fceU  that  it  is  better  to  trust  iu  God  than  in  (he  Giaour.  I 
faiie  a  siuccre  respect  and  no  little  admiration  for  Sultan  llamid. 
llul  lie  been  leas  a  Caliph  and  more  a  Sultan,  with  his  courage, 
inluMry,  and  pertinacity,  he  might  ha%'c  done  for  Turkey  what  he 
]iu£ulcd  to  do  for  Inlani.  He  might  have  revived  -  and  consolidated 
ibe  «inpirc-.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  do  it  yet,  and  should  he 
■tiattpt  it  he  will  have  the  aynipathy  of  the  world. 

But  (hns  far,  having  transferred  the  scat  of  govemmcut  from  the 
Porli;  to  the  Palace,  having  secured  a  declaratiou  from  the  Ulema 
lint  ku  will  is  the  highest  law,  aad  that  as  Caliph  be  needa  no 
adncs,  he  has  sought,  first  of  all,  to  make  liis  iutlueuce  fult  in  every 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Islam,  nnd 
(0  uoite  it  iu  opitositiou  to  all  European  and  Christiau  influences. 
I'liCTly  unable  to  resist  Knrope  by  force  of  arms,  he  has  sought  to 
onlmt  Lcr  by  diplomacy  and  fines»c.  I  know  of  nothing  more  rc- 
nvlcahle  iu  the  history  of  Turkey  than  the  skill  with  which  he  made 
fc  tool  of  Sir  Henry  Layard.  Sir  Heury  could  not  be  bought;  hut 
be  could  be  tiattered  and  bliudcd  by  such  attentions  as  uo  Ottoman 
Saltan  ever  bestowed  upon  any  Ambassador  before;  and  to  accomplish 
tUs  object,  the  Sultan  did  not  hesitate  to  ignore  all  I^Iohammsdan 
tdens  ol'  propriety.  His  demonstrations  of  friendship  for  Germany 
is  another  illustration  of  his  diplomatic  skill.  But  while  ready  to 
yield  auy  point  of  etiquette  to  accompliith  his  end»,  he  has  rcai^tcd  to 
the  Iwt  evcrr  attempt  to  induce  him  to  do  anything  to  ropre)«8  or 
pnniih  any  development  of  Moslem  fanaticism.  All  Kitropo  combined 
coulil  uot  £orce  him  to  punish  the  munlcrer  of  Colonel  Coumaroff, 
iJic  »ecn)tary  of  the  Hxissiau  Kmhassy,  who  was  .ibot  down  iu  the 
itreet  like  a  dog  by  a  servant  of  the  Palace;  nor,  so  f fu-  as  I  know, 
lui  be  ever  suffered  a  I^foslem  to  be  punished  for  murdering  a 
Ointtian, 

His  agents  have  done  their  best  to  rouse  the  Mohammedans  of 
hnlis  and  Central  Asia.  He  has  armed  the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa 
agiinst  France,  and  cncuura;(cd  them  to  resist  to  the  end.  Hu  has 
^rai  new  life  to  iSlohammcdau  fanaticism  in  Turkey.  TIio  change 
Ihim  the  days  of  Abd-ul-Aziz  is  very  marked.  The  counsellor!!  of 
ifar  Snlt&n  are  no  longer  the^liuisters,  but  tho  astrologers,  eunuchs, 
uul  holy  men  of  tho  Palace.  No  Mussulman  could  now  changu  his 
&ith  in  Constantinople  without  losing  bis  life.  Hrmaus  can  no  longer 
be  obtained  for  Christian   churches,  and   it  is  extremely   difllcutt  to 
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obtain  permi&sion  to  |irini  a.  Christiau  book,  even  in  a  Cliristion 
lajiguage.  Tbe  {greatest  care  is  taken  to  seize  books  of  every  de- 
scriptiou  in  tlio  Custom  House.  It  is  not  long  since  tlie  Life  of  Mr. 
Oiadstone  vas  seized  as  a  forbidden  book.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  this 
connection  that  ibc  fanaticism  of  tbe  Government  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  people,  except 
as  tjicyarceuconraged  and  pushed  forward  bytliose  in  authority.  I: 
left  to  themselves,  Turks  and  Christiana  would  bare  no  difliculty  i 
living  together  amicably. 

The  relation  of  the  Sultan  to  the  rebellion  in  £gypt  is  not  per 
fectly  cleaTj  and  probably  never  will  be.  In  one  setiao  lie  \ran  no 
doubt  tbe  cause  of  it.  It  was  a  direct  result  of  the  aj^itatiuu  which 
his  policy  had  roused.  But  it  was  not  intended  by  Arabi  to  strengthen 
the  ]io«er  of  a  Tnrkieh  Cnlijib.  It  was  oripnally  anti-Turkish,  and 
looked  to  the  revival  of  tlic  Arab  Caliphate,  as  well  as  to  the  personal 
advantage  of  Arabi  himself.  The  Sultan  could  uot  oppose  it  withoutS 
exciting  the  enmity  of  those  whom  he  most  wished  to  conciliate,  so 
he  sought  to  control  it  and  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage,  lie  gave 
Arabi  all  possible  aid  and  support.  There  is  no  reason  to  supposoS 
that  Arabi  and  bis  friends  were  deceived  by  this ;  but  it  was  for  their 
interest  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  tlie  Sultan  as  long  as  possible,  and 
to  get  what  aid  from  him  they  could.  But  for  the  intervention  o; 
England,  Arabi  would  no  doubt  have  won  the  game  against' the  Turk 
lie  might  even  have  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Sultan  ;  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  so  great  was  tbo  euthusiasm  of  the  Moslems  in. 
Syria  and  Arabia  for  Arabi,  that  they  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  from  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion. 
This  spirit  had  been  fostereil  by  the  Sultan  ;  but  it  naturally  turned^ 
not  to  the  Turkish  Caliph,  but  to  tbe  successful  Arab  adventurer. 
Even  in  Asia  Minor  and  Constautinople  the  enthusiasm  for  Arabi 
-was  universal,  and  had  he  been  allowed  to  triumph  unmolested,  it 
ttccms  probable  the  Sultan  would  have  been  forced  either  to  uuito 
with  him  in  a  crusade  against  Christendom,  or  to  send  an  army  to 
put  him  down.  Either  of  these  courses  would  have  bean  fatal ;  forfl 
no  Moslem  army  would  have  fought  agaiuat.  Arabi  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  as  against  Europe  the  Sultan  could  have  accomplished 
nothing.  ■ 

It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  Caliph,  especially  for  one 
■whose  title  depends  upon  the  strength  of  bis  sword,  to  stir  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  people  and  attract  their  attention  to  himself  as  their 
leader.  He  cannot  be  lilnmcd  for  improving  every  occasion  to  defend 
their  rights  and  interfere  in  their  behalf.  If  he  is  strong  enough  to 
do  so,  it  is  no  doubt  in  full  accord  with  the  example  and  teaching  of 
the  Prophet  that  he  should  lead  them  against  the  infidels.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  man  of  faith  should  be  so  dazzled  by  the  possibility 
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of  nidi  a  crusade  as  to  forget  hU  o«n  vcaUncss.  Ai»  he  sits  in  his 
ttjncc  to-night,*  and  hears  the  roar  of  the  guus  aiinouiiciii|j  the  great 
fcsii™'  of  Courban  TJciram,  aud  thiak»  tlial  luoru  thau  two  humlred 
nullioiuof  the  faithful  arc  uuiting  vrith  liim  in  tlie  sacriBce,  aad  con- 
JeWDg  their  faith  in  the  Prophet  of  whom  he  claiins  to  be  the  buc- 
^noor  and  rcprcacutativc^  it  will  be  struugc  if  he  does  nut  dream  of 
■bat  luight  ho  if  he  could  but  nilly  them  round  his  throne  ;  straugo 
if  he  does  not  catch  something  of  the  irjs[)iratiou  of  the  Prophet 
biiBtelfi  who,  with  God  on  his  side,  (hired  alone  to  faei;  all  Mecca, 
aid  witb  a  few  half-uakcd  Arabs  to  brave  tlie  world.  There  is 
Mthbg  in  the  Palace  uufavourable  to  such  a  dream  as  this,  aud 
ihcR  will  be  nothing  in  the  pomp  aud  eercmony  of  the  homage  to 
be  paid  to  him  to>morrow  moruiDg  to  recall  him  from  it.  What  a 
/ODtrast  it  will  be  to  come  hock  from  siicli  a  <lream  of  universal 
dorainiun,  and  tlic  triumph  of  the  true  faith,  to  the  discussion,  of  the 
mty-Erst  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  IJcrliu  and  the  righla  of  the 
Anocniaus !  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  Caliph  to  have  such 
ditims,  and  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  prefer  to  try  to  realise 
tben,  rather  than  to  give  his  attentioa  to  the  reform  of  his  empire; 
but  without  hlamiag  the  Calrph  wc  may  well  doubt  whether  it  is 
illogethcr  wise  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  iudulgc  iu  such  dreams. 

1  belicTe  that  it  would  be  better  not  only  for  Turkey  but  for 
Utm  also,  if  the  Sultan  would  give  iip  his  doubtful  title  to  the 
Ctlipbute,  and  pass  it  o%'cr  to  the  descendant  of  the  Propbct  who  is 
Shcreef  of  Mecca.  As  for  Turkey,  tins  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  made  it  clear 
dot  ihe  loss  of  temporal  power  tends  rather  to  strcngthcu  than  to 
vctkcn  a  great  religious  organization.  There  is  no  inclination  in 
say  p«rt  of  tbc  world  to  persecute  ^rohammcdans,  or  interfere  iu  auy 
nj  with  their  faitlj.  Only  a  Tcry  small  minority  of  them  are  under 
!^  {orernmcnt  of  the  Sultan,  and  those  who  are  not  enjoy  as 
much  religious  liberty  as  those  who  arc.  This  is  not  from  fear  of 
ibcStiltao,  but  it  is  in  accord  njth  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
isanitest  interest  of  other  Governm'ents.  As  a  Calipli  cannot  by  any 
poulbility  restore  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  so  a  Sultan 
U  Tarkey  cannot  be  the  spiritual  leader  of  millions  who  are  not  in 
aur  ¥iy  under  his  control.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
trtiwfcr  of  the  Caliph  to  Mecca  would  iu  auy  way  weaken  the  faith 
of  Moslems  or  diminish  their  zeal.  Mohammedans  in  India  and  iu 
'Buda  show  no  more  iuelitiatiou  to  abandon  their  faith  thau  those 
«1m>  reside  at  Coiistaiitiuopic  under  tbc  shadow  of  the  Caliph ;  ou 
(be  contrary,  there  is  more  unbelief  iu  Constantinople  thau  there. 
WliAt  is  more,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  transfer 
TOiild  gnitify   the   great  majority    of    Mohammedans,    probably    a 
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majority  of  those  living  lu  the  Turkish  Empire,  certainly  all  the 
Arabic-s|}caking  populatioD.  la  one  way  or  another  this  change 
18  sore  to  come,  however  it  may  be  resisted  by  the  SJultan  ;  the  very 
cITort  that  he  has  made  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  Islam  has  made  it 
more  apparent  than  before  tliat  lie  is  really  powerless  to  defend  any 
Mohammedan  country  against  aggression.  He  couhl  do  nothing 
for  Tunis  against  Pranee.  He  could  do  nothing  for  Arabt  against  I 
England.  The  very  encouragement  that  he  gave  in  tliMe  eases 
waa  an  injury  to  tlicni.  The  Arabs  are  all  ready  to  assert  their 
rights  to  the  Caliphate  and  defend  them  against  the  Sultan.  If  he 
does  not  snrrcnder  the  title  voluntarily,  srioner  or  later  they  will 
take  it  by  force,  and  that  part  of  the  empire  along  with  it. 

The  Sultan  compIainR  of  the  interference  of  Kiirope  In  the  alfairs 
of  his  empire ;  but,  in  fact,  he  owes  not  only  his  throne,  hnt  bis  con- 
tinued possessiun  oi  the  Caliphate,  to  their  protection.  Let  it  be 
known  in  Mecca  to-day  that  Europe  would  favour  stich  a  change 
and  encourage  an  insurrection  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  the  new 
Shcreef  of  Mecca  Trould  celebrate  the  Courbau  Beiram  as  Caliph 
amidst  such  enthusiasm  as  has  not  been,  known  there  for  a  hundred 
years. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  howererj  in  spite  of  the  imperfection  of  hi* 
title,  and  the  coolness  or  discontent  of  Mohammedans  throughout 
the  worhl,  in  spite  of  t)ie  growing  weakuew  of  the  empire  and  hi> 
iaiturc  to  defend  those  whom  he  has  encouraged  to  resist  EurOiJC^ 
it  is  not  prubablc  that  Sultan  Ilamid  will  voluntarily  surrender  the 
Caliphate.  Abd-ul-.-Vziz  might  ha%'e  done  it  to  sovc  his  empire,  but 
Sultan  Ilamid  is  too  religious  a  man;  be  values  his  title  of  Imam- 
uI-Mus»ilniin  too  highly  to  give  it  np  without  a  alruggle.  It  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  he  will  eling  to  it  until  it  is  taken  by  force  by 
■stronger  man. 

I  have  already  mentioned  incidc^tftlly  the  relation  of  Europe 
the  Caliphate.  England  and  France  are  most  directly  interested 
this  question,  and  hitherto  their  jiolicy  has  been  in  sustain  the  claims 
of  the  Sultans.  They  seem  to  be  quite  as  nnxioua  to  maintain  the 
Caliphate  of  Constantinople  iis  the  Sultans  themselves,  and  its  ccin-^ 
tinuance  baa  been  due  in  groat  measure  to  their  protection.  As  the" 
interest  of  Erance  in  this  question  is  only  secondary,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  policy  of  England.  It  is  not  Htraiigc  that  England, 
with  her  Icdian  Empire  and  40,(KJ0,(Klt)  Mohammedan  subjects, 
should  be  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  the  Caliphate.  It 
must  be  a  question  of  vitnl  importance  to  her  whether  it  ia  better 
for  the  peace  of  India  to  have  the  Caliphate  in  the  hands  of  % 
temporal  sovereign  at  Constantinople  or  of  a  Shcreef  of  Mecca  in 
Arabia.  So  long  as  nbe  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  and 
Jicr  influence  at  Constantinople  was  supreme,  there  could  not  be  any 
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douM  on  this  subject,  for  a  Caliph   at  Mecca  would  be  iiractically 
beyond  her  reach;  but  since  the  Crimean  var  EugUsh  ioflucnce  has 
tcldoru  been  paramount  at  Constantinople.     Still,  English  statesmen 
have  probably  reasoned  that,  even  if  he  were  decidedly  unfrieudly, 
it  waa  better  to  hare  a  Caliph  who  had  something  to  lose,  and  who, 
DD  occasion,  could  be  reached  by  a  British  tleet  and  bombarded  in 
Us  palace^   than  one   in  the  deserts  of  Arabia    who   could   not  bs 
reached  by  pressure  of  any  kind,  either  diplomatic  or  military,  who 
DUgbt  proeluim  a  holy  war  without  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for 
)i.    lliere  is  always  a  great  practical  advantage   in  dealing  with  a 
responsible  person.    Then,  again,  the  Intc  Sultans  have  manifested  no 
iiidin&tioa  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  of  Mohammedans  against  Chris- 
tendom.    They  hare   been   only  anxious    that   Christendom  should 
forget  them,  and  leave  thcra  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
Ttf.     Under  these  eircumataocca  no  English  interest  has  demanded 
tlie  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  Caliph.itc.      It  is  a  religious 
^Mstion   which   no   Christian   Government   could    wish   to   take  up 
rnikss  forced  to  do  so.    Whatever  the  Turks  may  believe,  it  is  certain 
ihit  no  European  Power  has  any  inclination  to  enter  upon  a  crusade 
agiinst  the  Mohammedan  religion.      Even  the  Pope  of  Rome,  who  in 
former  days  decreed  cruaadcs  against  the  Rroslem,  is  now  on  terms  of 
tbemost  friendly  intimacy  with  the  Caliph.      England  not  only  care- 
fully protects  the  rights  of  Mohammedans  in  India,  but  she  has  used 
til  ber  influence  for  years  to  strengthen  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
ficoiirege  all  agitation  against  the  Caliphate  of  the  Sultan. 

Bach  has  been  the  policy  of  the  past.  But  circumstances  hare 
cbiDgtd,  and  long-cherished  hopes  hare  been  disappointed.  The 
tllort  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  Turkish  empire  has  failed  cliieSy 
Statue  the  Sultans  have  been  unwilling  or  uuable  to  abandon  the 
Kiictly  religious  constitution  of  the  Ouvcnimcut,  and  to  distinguish 
ttttweeo  their  duties  as  Caliphs,  and  their  duties  as  civil  rulers  over 
I  mixed  jrapulatiou  of  various  sects.  This  failure  has  led  to  most 
aakappy  complicatious  in  Europe,  to  the  dismemberment  of  European 
IWiey,  and  to  a  great  deiclupmeut  of  the  iullucncu  of  Russia,  the 
Bnrer  most  uufrieudly  to  the  extsteutx'  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It 
i%  now  clear  to  alt  the  worhl  that  Turkey  couuut  be  reformed  by  a 
Catijtli.  In  addition  to  this,  the  present  Sultan,  departing  from  the 
frodcQt  course  of  his  predecessors,  h&s  undertaken  to  roui^e  the 
hdttili^  of  Islam  against  Christendom,  and  to  encourage  fanatical 
unAreaks,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  Asia  as  well.  As  Caliiili  he  is 
DO  longer  the  friendly  ally  of  the  Christian  PowerS;  but,  as  far  tm 
he  dares,  is  acting  against  them.  Uudcr  these  changed  circumstances 
the  qocstion  must  arise  whether  it  is  any  longer  for  the  interest  of 
Billed  to  defend  the  Caliphate  of  Constantinople.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  de^wsing  one  Caliph  and  setting  up  another.     This  is  not 
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the  vark  of  a  CbrUtian  Power.  It  ia  for  Mohnromcdans  to  settle 
this  question  ftmoug  themselves.  If  they  prefer  to  continue  to  rccog- 
ni»c  the  SuUau  us  Caliidi,  tlicy  sliould  be  free  to  cIo  so.  But  the 
jwlicy  of  Eiiglaud  has  not  hiUicrto  bceu  one  of  neutrality.  It  has 
hecn  the  acti?e  support  of  the  Sultan.  The  question  now  ia  whether 
this  support  should  not  ha  withdrawn,  and  the  Arabs  made  to  uuder- 
etaud  that  if  they  [jrcfer  au  Arab  Calipli  at  Mecca,  Eugtaud  will 
not  iulcrfere  to  prevent  it. 

This  is  a  very  serious  (|Ucstiou,  aud  the  plau  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion already  suggc-iitcd  of  the  inaece^sibility  of  Mecca.  It  ia  also  to 
be  considered  that  the  Arabs  aru  mure  faualical  aud  more  easily 
excited  than  the  Turks.  Dut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  duubted 
whether  the  iulluuuce  of  the  Shorccf  of  Mecca  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  biit  assuming  the  title  of  Caliph.  It  would  not  be  re- 
cognized by  the  Turks,  and  Cooatautiuoplu  would  be  even  more 
oppoud  to  Mecca  thau  it  is  uuw.  The  nature  of  the  new  Caliph'a 
influence  would  be  the  same  that  it  ia  now  as  Shereef  of  Mecca — a 
purt'ly  moral  influence. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  this  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Sooner  or  later  this  change  is  sure  to  come.  As 
the  power  of  the  Sultan  continues  to  decline,  he  will  be  less  and  leas 
able  Ui  resist  tlie  progress  of  this  Arab  movement.  It  ia  not  easy  to 
see  exactly  what  England  will  gain  by  postponing  this  change.  Ccr- 
t.iinlyiiot  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs.  I  cannot  speak  with  authority 
of  the  fccliug  in  India ;  but  it  is  nnilcrstnod  that  Indian  Moham- 
medans sympathize  with  the  Arabs  rather  than  the  Turks.  I  cannot 
presume  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  this  question;  but  the  new 
responsibilities  aK)>iinied  by  the  British  Government  in  Kgypt,  make 
it  one  of  immcdiale  practical  importance.  Are  the  real  interests  of 
England  with  the  'Vutk  or  the  Arab? 


THE    BOLLAXDISTS  : 

THE  UTERABY  lUSrORY  OF  A  lUGNUM  0PC8. 


THE  majority  of  etIucAtcd  people  liave^  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  course  of  their  historical  reading,  come  across  some  mention 
of  the  "Acta  Sanctorum/'  or  "  Lires  of  tJie  Saints j"  while  hut  few 
know  anything  as  to  the  contents,  or  authorship,  or  history  of  that 
work.  Yet  it  is  a  very  great,  nay  a  stupendous  monumeut  of  what 
human  industry,  steadily  directed  for  ages  towards  ojic  poiut,  can 
effect.  Industty,  directed  for  ages,  I  have  said — an  e.xprcssioii,  which 
to  tome  must  seem  almost  like  a  mtspriut,  but  wtiich  is  q^mtc  justilied 
by  fuetii,  since  the  tiret  rohime  issued  by  the  company  of  the  Bol- 
lutdbts,  is  dated  Antwerp,  1(143  ;  and  the  last,  Paris,  a.d.  1875. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  years  have  tlius  elapsed,  and  yet  the  work 
is  not  concluded.  Indeed,  as  it  has  taken  well-nigh  two  centuries 
and  a  half  to  narrate  the  lires  of  the  Saints  commemorated  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  bones  of 
the  present  generation  will  all  be  mingled  \vith  tiie  dust,  before 
thoee  Saints  be  reached  who  are  eclcbratcd  on  the  31st  of  December. 
Some  indeed — prejudiced  by  the  very  name  "  Acta  Sanctorum" — may 
he  inclined  to  turn  away,  with  a  contempt  bred  of  ignorance,  from 
the  whole  subject.  But  if  it  were  only  as  a  mental  and  intellectual 
tonic  the  contemplation  of  these  sixty  stately  folios,  embracing  about 
a  thousand  pages  each,  would  he  a  most  healthy  exercise  for  the 
men  of  this  age.  This  is  the  halrryoii  period  of  primers,  introductions, 
handbooks,  manuals.  "Knowlodjjc  made  Ka.sy  "  is  the  en-  on  every 
side.  We  take  our  mental  pabulum  just  a.i  wc  take  Licbi*:'*  essence 
of  beef,  in  a  very  concenlratrd  form,  or  as  homrcopathists  imbibe 
their  medicine,  in  the  shape  of  globules.  I  do  not  desire,  however, 
to  say  one  word  against  siic-h  publications.  Tlic  great  scholars  of 
the  scventeentb  century,  the  Rollandists,  Ca.saubon,  Fabricius,  Valesiua 
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Baluzc,  l>'Acliery,  Mabillon,  Combcfis,  ^'os8ius,  Caui^ius,  sliut  up 
iheir  learning  in  immense  folios,  which  failed  to  rea<:h  the  tnasves 
as  our  primerB  and  liaudbooks  do,  pcDctratiug  the  darkness  and 
ditTusiug  knowledge  iu  regions  inaccessible  to  their  more  ponderous 
brethren.  But  at  the  same  time  their  majestic  tomes  stand  as  ever- 
lasting protests  on  behalf  of  real  and  learned  iurjuiry,  of  accurate, 
painstaking,  and  often  moat  critical  research  into  the  aourcca  whence 
history,  if  worth  anything,  must  he  drawn. 

I  propose  in  tins  pajicr  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin,  progress, 
contents,  and  value  of  the  work  of  the  Boltaiulists,  regarded  aa  the 
vatitciit  rcjiertory  of  original  nmtorJal  for  the  liistory  of  nicdiicval 
times.  Tliis  immense  scricB  is  ]iopularly  known  cither  aa  tlic  "  Act* 
Sanctorum"  or  the  Kollaiidist*.  The  former  is  the  proper  dcsif^'nation. 
Tlie  latter,  however,  will  suit  In-st  as  the  peg  on  which  wc  shall  bang 
our  luirrativc.  John  Tioiland,  or  Joannes  Bollundns  as  it  ia  in  Latin, 
was  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a  Company  which,  more  fortunate 
than  most  literary  clubs,  has  lasted  well-nigh  three  centuries.  To 
him  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  initiating  the  work,  drawing  the 
lines  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  building  which  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  That  work  wnsonc  often  conicmplnted  but  never  onder- 
taken  on  the  same  cshauslive  principles,  Clement,  the  reputed 
disciple  of  the  Apontlea  Peter  and  Paul,  is  reported — iu  the  "  Liber 
PontificaUs  "  or  "  Lives  of  the  Popes ;"  dating  from  the  early  years  of 
the  si\th  century — to  bavo  made  provision  for  preserviug  the  "Acts 
of  the  Martyrs.''  Apocryphal  as  \\m  account  seemb,  yet  the  honest 
reader  of  Kusehius  must  confess  that  the  idea  was  uo  novel  one  iu 
the  second  century,  as  is  manifest  from  the  weli-knowu  letter  uarrat- 
ing  the  suiferings  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vieune.  S>pace  would 
now  fail  us  to  trace  the  development  of  hagiography  in  the  Church. 
I^  it  snIUce  to  say  that  century  after  century,  as  it  slowly  rolled 
by,  contributed  its  quota  both  iu  east  and  west.  In  the  cast  even  an 
cmi>eror,  Basil,  gave  his  name  to  a  Greek  martyrology ;  m  bile  iu  both 
west  and  cast  the  writings  of  Metaphrastcs,  Mumhritiu^,  Surius^  Liiio- 
manuH,  and  Baronius,  embalmed  abundant  legends  in  ninny  a  portly 
Tolumc.  Still  the  mind  of  a  certain  Hcribcri  Roswcid,  a  professor 
at  Douai,  a  Jesuit  and  an  enthusiastic  antii|u»riun,  was  nut  satisdcil. 
Kosweid  was  a  typical  instance  of  those  Jesuits,  learned  and  devout, 
u'ho  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  battle  restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of  tlic 
Church  of  llome.  As  the  origitml  id(>a  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum"  is 
due  to  him,  we  may  he  pardoned  in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
career,  though  he  was  not  in  strictness  a  member  of  the  Bollaudist 
Company. 

lloswcid  was  born  at  TTtrccht,  in  15fi9,  and  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1580,  the  year  when  all  Kurope,  and  the  ivorld  at  large, 
was  ringing  with  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  the  triumph  of  Pro- 
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tc»ta&ti»in.     He  studteil  and  taught  first  at  Bouai  aod  tltcn  at  Ant- 

ir«tp,  where,  also  after  the  mauoer   of  the   Jesuits,  he  entered  upon 

active  pastoral  trork,  iu  which  he  caught  a  coutagious  fever,  of  which 

ht  died  X..V.  IC29.      His  literary  life  was  rery  activcj  aod  very  fruitful 

in  such  literature  as  delighted  that  age-     Thus  he  produced  editious 

of  Tarious  martyrologiesj  the  modern  Koniao,  the   ancieut    Komau, 

«ud  that  of  Ado ;  he  discussed  the   question  of  keeping  faith  "nith 

heretics ;  took  an  active  share  in   the   everlasting  controversy  con- 

ccraiug   the   "  Iraitatio   Christi,"  wherein  he   espoused  the   side   of 

A-Kcmpia  and  the  Augustinians,  as  against  Gersou  and  the  Benedic- 

Jaaes ;   published  the  lives  of  the  Eastern    Ascetics,   who    were    the 

landers     of     modem    mona^ticism ;      debated    nitb    Isaac   Casau- 

bou    concerning   norooius;  and   published,  in    1007,  the  "Lives   of 

the  Belgic  Saints/'  where  wc   find  the    first  sketch  or  general  plaa 

of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum."     The   idea  of  this  great  work  suggested 

itself  to  Koaveid  while  living  at  Douai,  where  he  used  to  employ  hia 

'leisare  time  in  the  lihrarie-s  of  the  neighbouring  Benedictine  monos- 

fteries,  in  search  oF  manuKcnpti  bearing  on   the  lives  oF  the  Saints. 

It  was  an  age  of  criticism,  and  he  doubtless  felt  dissatisfied  with  alt 

existing  compilations,  content  as  they  were  to  repeat,  parrot-like  and 

without  any  examination,  the  legends  of  earlier  ages.     It  was  an  ago 

ot  research^  too — more  fruitful  in  some  respects  than  those   which 

liare  followed — and  he  felt  that  an  immense  mass  of  original  material 

W  never  yet   been  utilized.     It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  he 

produced  the  work  above  mentionedj  which  we  harebncfly  named  the 

"liiesof  the  Bclgic  Saiuts,"  but  the  full  title  of  which  is.  "  Fasti 

Sanctorum  quorum  Vila;  iu  Belgiei-n  Bildiolhccis  Manuscripts/'     He 

iitended  it  as  a  specimen  of   a  grcatei:  and  more  comprehensive 

worit,  embracing  the  lives  of  all   the   Saints   known   to  the  Church 

tlnoaghoat  the   world.      He  proi>oscd  that  it  should  embrace  sixteen 

voiaiDes,  divided  in  the  following  manner: — The  5r»t  volume  dealing 

lit!)  the  life   of  Christ  atui    the   great  feasts ;  the  sccoud   with  the 

tile  uf  the  BIc&scd  Virgin  and  her  feasts;  the   third  to  the  sixtccutli 

witii  the   lives  of  the  Saints  according  to  the  days  of  the   month, 

bgnther  with   no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  iudexcfi,   biographical, 

Intorical,  controversial,  gcograpliical,  and  munil;  ao  tbut  the  reader 

ni^t  not  have   any  ground   for  the  complaint   so  often   brought 

iftiiut  niodern  German  Kclirdars,  that  they  afford  no  apparatus  to 

bdptlie  busy  student  when  consulting  their  works.    Busnrrid'f  idea  us 

to  the  manner  in  which  those   volumes  should  be  compiled  was  no 

Icn  original.       He  proposed  ftrst  of  all  to   bring   together   all  the 

lin»  of   Sainta   that  bad   been  ever  published   by    previous   hagio- 

2n|ihcn;   wlttch  be  wonld  then  compare  with   ancient  maiuucripta, 

as  be  was  convinced  that   considerable  interpolation  had  Ik'CU  made 

in  the  narratives.      In  addition,  he   desired  to  seek  in  all  directions 
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for  new  materiiUs;  and  to  illustrate  all  tbc  lives  Kitlicrto  published 
or  uriimblishc'd,  by  citplaiuing  obscurities^  rucouciliiig  dJOQculties,  and 
shcildiug  upon  their  darker  details  the  light  of  a  more  moderu  criti- 
cism. Koswcid's  ffimc  whs  European  in  the  frrst  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth ccutiiry ;  and  his  propoaal  attracted  the  widest  atteutiuu.  To 
the  best  judges  it  seemed  utterly  impracti cable.  CiinliualBcllamiiuK 
heard  of  it,  and  pruvcd  his  IcecuiicMH  and  Kkill  in  literary  eritifisrii 
by  asking  what  age  the  man  was  who  proposed  such  an  nndertakiug. 
AVhcn  informed  that  he  was  alxjiit  forty,  "  Ask  him,"  said  the  Icnmed 
Cardinal,  "  whether  he  has  discovered  that  he  will  live  two  hundred 
years;  for  within  no  smaller  space  can  such  a  work  be  worthily  per- 
formed by  one  man," — an  uneonscious  prophecy,  which  has  found  in 
fact  a  most  ample  fulfilment ;  for  death  snatched  away  llosweid  before 
he  could  do  more  towards  his  great  undertaking  than  accnmwlatc 
much  precious  niatcrtal ;  while  more  than  two  hundred  years  have 
elapsed,  and  yet  the  work  is  not  completed. 

Afler  the  death  of  Kusweid,  the  Sotyety  of  Jesus,  which  now  regarded 
the  undertaking  as  a  corporate  oue,  entrusted  its  continuation  tti 
Butlaudus.  He  was  thiity-lhrce  yeans  of  age,  and  had  distinguished 
himsell  iu  every  branch  of  the  Society's  activity  as  a  teacher,  a  divine, 
a  scholar,  and  an  orator.  Iu  this  last  capacity,  indeed,  it  was  his 
duty  to  address  Latiti  sermons  to  the  aristocracy  ol  Antwerp,  a  fact, 
which  betokens  a  much  more  learued  audience  than  now  fulls  to  any 
preachci-'s  lot.  He  was  a  wibc  director  of  couscieuee  too,  a  sphere 
of  duly  in  which  the  Jesuits  have  always  delighted.  A  story  is  told 
illustrating  his  skill  iu  this  direction.  One  of  the  highest  magistrates 
of  the  city,  being  suddenly  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  despatehetl  a 
messenger  for  ISoIlandus,  who  at  once  responded  to  the  call,  only 
however  to  find  the  sick  man  iu  deepest  trouble,  on  account  of  the 
sternness  with  which  he  had  exercised  his  judicial  functions.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  hod  often  liecn  the  means  of  inflicting  capital 
puuishmcut  whcu  the  other  judges  would  have  passed  a  milder  sen- 
tence in  the  belief  that  he  was  rescuing  the  condemned  from  greater 
crimes,  which  they  would  inevitably  commit,  and  securing  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  through  the  repentance  to  which  their  ghostly 
adviser  would  lead  them  prior  to  their  execution.  Bollandus  at  once- 
pcrccifcd  that  he  had  lt>  deal  with  the  ovur-scmpulous  conscience  of 
oue,who  had  striven,  according  to  his  light,  to  do  his  duty,  lie  therc- 
fon;  produced  his  breviary,  and  proceeded  to  read  and  expound  the 
hundred  and  first  psalm,  "I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment;"  makiug' 
such  a  very  pertinent  application  of  it  to  the  magistrate's  case,  as  led 
him  to  cry  out  with  tears,  "  What  comfort  thou  hast  brought  me, 
Father!  now  I  die  huppy.''  A  consideration  of  tliuse  numerous  aud 
apparently  inconsistent  engagements  may  nut  be  without  some  prac- 
tical  use  iu  this   age.     Looking   at  the  varied  occupations   of  Bol- 
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limdus  aud  iiis  fellows,  and  at  the  massive  works  which  they  at  the 
i«nc  time  produced,  who  ean  help  smiling  at  the  outery  which  the 
advocates  for  tlic  cmlowmeiit  of  research,  aa  thev  slvlc  ihemselves, 
raised  some  time  a^  agaiast  the  simple  proposal  of  the  Oxford 
"University  Coratnission,  that  well-endowed  professors  should  deliver 
■omc  lectures  on  their  own  special  subjects?  Such  a  practice,  thry 
maintained,  would  utterly  distract  the  mind  from  all  original  investi- 
gation  of  the  sources.  Such  certainly  was  not  the  case  with  the  Bol- 
laudists,  who  yet  could  make  time  carefully — fur  more  carefully  than 
moat  modern  historians^ — to  investigate  the  sources  of  Kuropean 
history.  But  then  the  Bollandists  were  real  students,  and  had  neither 
lawn  tennis  nor  iiolitics  to  divert  them  from  lUeir  chosen  career. 

UoUandus  again  is  a  healthy  study  for  us  moderns  in  the  triumph 
exhibited  by  him  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  ardent  student  over 
physical  difficulties.  His  rooms  were  no  jileasanc  College  chambcre, 
loftyf  coinmodtoiis,  and  well<ventiluted ;  an  the  contrary  the  ajiart- 
meutH  where  tho  volnmes  conimcnmrating  the  saints  of  January  saw 
the  light  were  two  small  flnrk  chainhern  next  the  roof,  exposed  alike 
to  the  heat  uf  mimmer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  in  tlic  Jesuit  House 
at  Antwerp.  In  them  were  heaped  iipj  for  sut.-h  is  the  expression  of 
his  biographer,  the  documents  accumulated  by  his  Society  dining  forty 
yean.  How  vast  their  number  must  have  been  is  manifcBt  from 
Hm  one  fact  that  Bollanilus  possessed  npu-anU  of  four  hundred  distinct 
lArc»  of  Saints,  and  more  than  two  hundred  biilories  of  cilicB, 
bishoprics,  and  mouaslcrics  in  the  Italian  language  alone,  whence  our 
readers  may  judge  of  tbc  «ixe  of  the  entire  collection  which  dealt  with 
the  sainU  and  martyrs  of  China,  Japan,  and  Peru,  as  well  as  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Bollandus  was  sumraoned  to  hi»  life's  work  in  1029.  ITc  at 
ODOe  entered  upon  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  fresh  manuscripts  in  every 
qtiartcr  of  the  globe,  wherein  he  was  mightily  assisted  by  the  oi^a- 
niiitinn  of  the  Jesuit  Society,  and  by  the  liberal  assistance  bestowed 
Upon  his  undertaking  by  successive  abbots  of  the  great  Benedictine 
Monnitery  of  Licssies,  near  Cambray,  specially  i>y  Antonins  Winghius, 
the  friend  and  patran,  firiit  of  UosweiJ,  and  then  uf  Bollandus. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  existence  and  rich  endowments  of  those  great 
monasteries  which  explains  the  publication  of  suck  immense  works  as 
liosc  of  Bollandus,  .Mabillon,end  Tillomont,  quite  surpassing  any  now 
'iaraeilevru  by  the  wealiliiest  publishers  among  ourselves,  and  only  ap- 
proacbcdj  and  that  at  a  distance,  by  Pcrtz's  "  Monumcnta"  in  Germany. 

New  material  was  now  poiirrd   npnn  liira  from  every  quarter,  from 

EngUsh  Benedictines  even  and  Irish  t'Vanciscans  ;   though  indeed,  as 

frtgnrdi  the  latter,  Bollandus  seems  to  hare  cherished  a  wholesome 

inifpieion  a«   to  the  gcnuinenesH  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Iri'<h 

Iq^ods.    But  Bollandus,  though  lie  worked  hard,  and  knew  uo  other 
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eujoyment  save  his  work,  was  ouly  human.  He  soou  found  tbc  labour 
was  too  great  for  any  ouc  man  to  iierfomi,  while,  iu  adtlitiou,  he  was 
racked  and  torn  with  disca-sc  in  many  shapes;  gout.,  static,  rupture,  all 
settled  like  Larpics  upon  his  emaciated  frame,  so  that  in  1G35  he  was 
compelled  to  take  HcnsclieiiiuK  as  hia  aimixtaut.  Tliis  was  in  every 
respect  a  fortunate  choice,  as  Hcusclicnius  proved  himself  a  man  of 
much  M'idor  views  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  thau  Hoklandus  himself. 
Bollandiw  Itad  propoacd  simply  to  incoriioratc  the  notices  of  the 
Sainta  found  in  ancient  martyroiogies  and  maniiscripLSj  adding  brief 
notes  upon  any  dilticnltics  of  history,  geography,  or  thoolojfy,  which 
might  arise.  To  llcnschenius  was  allotted  the  month  of  February.  J 
Ho  at  once  set  to  work,  and  prodnceit  under  the  date  of  Feb.  6j  H 
exhanstivc  memoirs  of  SS.  Amandus  and  Vedastus,  Gallic  bishops 
of  the  sixth  and  eleventh  centuries  whose  lives  present  a  striking 
picture  of  those  troubled  times,  amid  which  the  foundations  of  I'rench 
history  were  laid.  ncnscheuins  scorned  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  liis  master  woidd  fain  limit  himself.  He  boldly  launched  out 
into  a  discussion  of  all  the  aspects  of  hi*  subject,  discussing  not  merely 
the  meu  themselves,  but  also  t!ie  history  of  their  times,  and  doing 
that  in  a  manner  now  impossible,  as  the  then  well  stored,  but  now 
widely  scattered  munimeut  rooms  of  the  abbeys  of  Flanders  and 
Northern  France  lay  at  his  disposal.  BoUaudus  was  so  struck  with 
the  success  of  this  innovation  that  he  at  once  abandoned  liis  own  re- 
stricted ideas,  and  adopted  the  more  exhaustive  method  of  his  as- 
sistant, which  of  course  involved  the  extension  of  the  work  far 
beyond  the  sixteen  volumes  originally  contemplated.  The  first  two 
volumes  appeared  in  l&i3,  and  the  next  three,  including  the  "Saints 
of  February ,''  in  165b.  About  tliia  time  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Alexan- 
der VII.,  who  had  been  the  life-long  friend  and  patron  of  Bollandus, 
pressed  upon  liim,  an  oft-repeated  invitation  to  visit  Itonic,  and  utilize 
for  his  work  the  vast  stores  accumulated  there  and  iu  the  other  libra- 
rics  of  Italy.  Bullandus  had  hitherto  excused  himself.  In  fact,  be 
possessed  already  more  material  than  he  could  conveniently  use.  But 
now  that  larger  apartments  had  been  assigned  to  bim,  and  proper 
arrangements  and  classifications  adopted  in  his  library — due  especially 
to  the  skill  of  Henschenius — he  felt  that  such  a  journey  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  his  work.  As,  however,  he  could  not  go  in 
person,  owing  to  his  infirmities,  which  were  daily  increasing,  he 
deputed  thereto  Henschenius  and  Daniel  Papebrock,  a  young  as- 
sistant lately  added  to  the  Company,  and  destined  to  spend  fifty-fivo 
years  in  its  service.  The  history  of  that  literary  journey  is  well 
worth  reading.  The  reader,  curious  on  sucb  points,  will  Bud  it  iu 
the  "  Life  of  Bollaudus/'  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "  March 
Saints,"  chap.  xiii. — xx.  Still  more  interesting,  were  it  printed, 
would  be  the  dmry  of  his  journey  kept  by  i'ajjebrock,  now  preserved 
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in  tho  Bui^nndy  Library  at  Brussels,  and  immbtjrcti  I7jfi73.     Tweuty- 

niiic   muutlis  were  spent  iu   this  Juuruey,  from  the  tuiddle  of  1Gj9 

to  the  end  uf  l(i6I.     Itollandus  accompanied  his  disciples  as  far  as 

Cologne^  where  they  were  received  with  almost  royal  honours.    After 

psrting  with  their  maater^  hia  followers  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  and 

through  Southcra   Germany,  making  a   very   thorough  cxamioation 

of  the  libraries,   to  all  of  which  free  access  was  givca ;    the  very 

Protestant  town  of  Nuremberg   being  most   forward  to  honour  the 

titenuy  tniTcllora,  while  the  President   of  the  Lutheran    Consistory 

anistcd  them  even  with  his  pur«c.     Entering  Italy  by  way  of  Trcnt^ 

they  arrived  at  Venice  towards  tlic  end  of  October,  where  they  fouud 

the  first  rich  store  of  Greek  manuscripts,    and    whence   also    they 

despatched  by  sea  to  IJolUndus  the  first  fruits  of  their  toil.     From 

Venice    they    made    a    thorough    examination   of  the    libraries    of 

^'orth-ea»t  Italy,  at  Vicenza,  Veroua,  I'adua,  Bologna;  whence  they 

tuned  aude  to  visit  itaveuna,  walking  thither  oue   winter's    day, 

Korembcr  18 — a  journey  of  thirty  miles — and  Heuscheuius,  be  it 

ohsen'cd,  nas  now  sixty  years  of  age.*      Tlicy  &[H!ut  the  greater  part 

of  the  year  1061  at  Rome,  at  Naples — where  the  blood  and  rclica 

of  St.  Januarius  were  specially  exhibited  to  them,  an   honour  only 

cauferred    on    kings  and    their    amha^!ijldors — aud    amid    tlic    rieh 

Ufamin  of  the  numerous  abbeys  of  .Southern  Italy.     But  even  when 

abieBt  from  Rome  their  work  there  went  on   apace.     They  enjoyed 

the  friendship  of  some  wealthy  merchants  from  their  own  land,  who 

liberally  supplied  them  with  money,  enabling  them  (o  employ  Bve 

ar  iii   scribes  to  copy    the   manuscripts  they  selected ;  while   the 

pftUDoagc  of  two  eminent  scholara,  even  yet  celebrated  in  the  world 

of  letters.  Locos  Holstenius  and  Ferdinand  Ugholli,  backed  by  tho 

•till  more  powerful  aid   of  the   Popc^  placed  every  library  at  their 

coraiDind.     The  Pope,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  remove,  in  their  case, 

trerj  anathema  forbidding  the  removal  of  books  or  manuscripts  from 

the  libraries.       Lucas  llobtcnius,  in  his  boyhood   a  Lutheran,  in 

hii  lattr  age    an  agcut    in    the  conversion   of  Queen  Christina   of 

Swateu,  and  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  giants  of  the  black.h'tter 

Wvutag  of  the  age,  rated  the  Bollandistx  and  tlicir  work  so  highly 

tlut,  at  his  dcccasCj  which  took  place  while  ilicy  were  in  Rome,  he 

oMd  their  ministry  alone  in   receiring  the  last  sacraments  of  the 

B«inan  Church.     Kneouraged  and   supported   thusj  the  BollandistM 

ctfiDomised  and  utilized  every  moment.     They  were  iu  the  habit 

oC  rising  before  day  to  say  their  sacred  offices;  and  then  prosecuted, 

*  HmKhi^oins  wu  u  bum  of  great  nhyaical  ixnrura.    He  alvnys  delightod  iu  vrAlking 


I  sreat  phy 

of  hia  lite 


rarr   jaameya   in  Italy  on  fciot,    l-vcu  amid 


tci( 


tmtatt,  »Dil  execu(«<l  mkoy  of  liia  litcrarr 

lb*  mataart  hrot<  Ti-n  yoar*  l.itcr,  vh<in  cIom  on  scwniy,  ho  i«^alkril.  im  an  canTgODcy 
M  imgon  in  vrtc  day  tlirougii  Uiu  monutaiDS  siid  forenU  of  ihn  Anlcjuie^  dutrict, 
ad«u  qititc  freah  next  day  fur  juiothcr  journey.  Ha  ira«  a  man  of  very  full  wm- 
pla>aa.  AMfiirdiiig  to  the  medical  eystcRi  of  Uic  lime,  lie  iodnlgcd  in  blood-letting  once 
•e  tvic*  »  jrvST. 
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with  their  secretaries,  their  loved  work  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clorlc  at 
ni(,'ht.  "Wlicn  leaviug  Komc  they  were  enabled  therefore  to  send  to 
Dollandua,  by  sea,  a  seeoud  consignment  of  three  chests  of  manu- 
scripts, in  addition  to  a  hirgc  store  which  they  carried  home  themselves. 
On  their  return  journey  they  visited  Florence  and  Milan,  spend- 
ing more  than  half  a  year  in  these  libraries,  and  then  proceeded 
through  France  to  Paris,  where  they  met  scholars  like  Dn  Gauge, 
Couihefis,  and  Lablw.  Tlicy  finally  arrived  at  home  December  21, 
16G1,  to  find  Rollnndits  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  henUli,  which 
terminated  in  liis  death  in  I6C5.  The  life  of  BoUand  is  a  type  of 
the  lives  led  by  all  his  diHcijilcH  and  suorcsBors.  Devout,  retired, 
studious,  they  gTive  themselves  up,  generation  after  (generation,  to 
their  appointed  task,  the  riders  coiiiitiuaHy  iiKsuming  in  thcmjclvc*.' 
one  or  two  younger  assistanta,  so  as  to  preserve  their  traditiona 
unimpaired.  And  what  a  work  whs  theirs  I  How  it  dwarfed  all 
modern  publications  !  Bollnndns  worked  at  eight  of  tliosc  foHos, 
Hctischenius  at  twenty-four,  Papel>rock  at  nineteen,  Januingus  his 
successor  at  thirteen ;  and  so  the  work  went  on,  aided  by  a  subsid 
from  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria,  till  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
which  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Bollandistf 
in  1/88.  Their  library  became  then  an  object  of  desire  to  manyi 
foreigners,  who  would  uudoubtedly  have  purchased  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opposition  of  the  local  government,  and  of  several  Belgian 
iibbcys.  It  was  finally  bought  by  Godfrey  Hermans,  a  I'ruimonslra- 
tcnsian  abbat,  under  whose  auspices  the  publication  of  the  work  con- 
ttuucd  for  seven  years  longer,  till,  on  the  outburst  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  devolution,  the  library  was  dispeneU,  part  burnt,  part  hidden, 
part  hurried  into  Westphalia.  At  length,  after  various  chances, 
a  great  paH  of  the  manuscripts  was  obtained  for  the  aiicieut  library 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  now  forming  psrt  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Brussels,  while  others  of  them  were  reclaimed  for  the  library  of  the 
>*ew  liollandists  at  Louvain,  where  the  work  is  now  carried  on.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  Company,  two  attempts  at  least,  one  in 
1801  and  the  other  in  ISlO^this  last  under  the  all-powerfnl  patronage 
of  Napoleon — were  made,  though  without  success,  to  revive  the  work. 
Better  fortune  attended  a  proposal  made  in  1838  by  four  members 
of  the  Jesuit  Society — viz.,  J.  B.  Boouc,  J.  Vandcrmoere,  P.  Coppeiis, 
and  J.  van  Heeke.  Since  that  time  the  publication  of  the  volumes 
haa  steadily  proceeded;  we  may  even  hope  that  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  the  future  will  he  still  more  rapid,  as  the  Company  has  lately 
added  to  its  ranks  P.  C  dc  Smcdt,  one  of  the  most  learned  an 
laborions  ecclesiastical  historians  in  the  Roman  Communion.* 
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*  SicM  this  Pftp*t  w»8  writtsn  tlis  BolUndicta  have  iinii'il  %  iiroaiHictus  ot  an  aDntul 
pnbliCKtioii  «nlMa  "  Analcotn  BolUndJanit."  i-'rum  tl)i»  ilnvumciit  trc  Icnni  thftt  discoao 
Mil]  iteiUi  IwTc  nrw  rclitccd  tlic  i^oni[iiititr  very  luw.  !)<;  ^^mc(lb  bA>  had  to  retire  altnurt 
»  aooD  u  cle«t«il, 


After  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the    Bollandists,  which  the 
litenu-;*  student  can  easily  supplement  from  the  various  memMrs  of 
deceased    members    scattered   through   the    volumes   of  the    "  Acta 
Saactomm/'  wc  proceed  to   a  cunsideratiou  of  the  results  of  labours 
so  long,  so   Tttricd,  and   so  strenuous.      Wc  shall  now  describe  the 
plan  of  the  work,  the  helps  all  too  little  kuowu  towards  the  effective 
uic   thereof,  and  tlica  offer  some  specimens  illustrating  its  critical 
T»luc.      When  au  ordJnarj  reader  takes  up  a  volume  of  the  "  Acta 
Smctonini/'  ho  is  very  apt  to  find  himself  utterly  at  sea.     The  very 
pgiaatioQ   U   puzzling,   tn-o  distinct  kinds  being  used  in  all  of  the 
Tolamcs,  and  even  three  in  some.    Then  again  Uiits,  indexes,  disserta- 
tiont,  act^  of  Saints,  sccm  mingled   indiacriminatelj.     This    apparent 
poufusiou,  however,  is  all  on  the  surface,  as  the  reader  uill  at  once 
eee,  if  he  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  second  chapter  of  the  general 
pieface  prcHxed  to  Die  first  volume  of  the  "January  Saints, '^  Tfhcrc 
the  plan  of  the  work  is  elaborately  set  forth.      Let  us  briefly  aiialyic 
»  volurue.     The  daily  order  of  the  Ilomau  martytology  was  takeu 
as  the  bacis  of  Bolland's  scheme.     Our  author  first  of  all  arranged 
the  saints  of  each  day   iu  chronological  order,  discussing  them  ac- 
cuniiugly.     A  list  of  the   names   belonging  to  it  is  prefixed  to  the 
^liuD  of  the   volume  devoted  to  each   separate  day,  so  that  one 
see  at  a  glance  the  lives  belonging  to  that  day   and  the  order 
[in  vhtcU  tbey  are  taken.     A  list  then  fuUu^vs  of  thonc  rejeeted  or 
ilHHtponed   to  other  days.     Next  come   prefaces,   prolegomena,  and 
"[otviuus  dissertations,"  examining  the  lives^  actions,  and  miracles  of 
the  Saints,  authorship  and   history   of  the  manuscripts,  and   other 
literary  and  liistorical  (luestions.     Then  appear  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
iu  the  original  language,  if  Latin ;  if  not,  then  a  Latin  version  is 
i^fw;  while  of  the  Greek   menoloffion,   which  the  Hollandists  dis- 
corerfd    daring  their    lloman   journey,   we    have   Iroth    the   Greek 
Ckri^ioal  and  a  Latin  translation.       A])pended  to  the  lives  are  annota- 
tions, explaining  any  difllcultics  therein ;  while  no  less  than  five  or 
ui  indexes  adorn  each  volume :    the    first    an   alphabetical    list  of 
Siiats discussed;  the  second  chronological;  the  third  historical;  the 
fourth   topogmphica! ;    the   fifth   an  onomnsiieon,  or    glossary;   the 
Bith  moral  or  dialectic^  suggesting  topics  for  preachers. 

Prefixed  to  each  volnme  will  be  found  a  dedication  to  some  of  the 
nnmcrous  patrons  of  the  BoUandists,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  any  of  their  Company  who  had  died  since  thcii-  last 
pablicatiou.  Thus,  opening  the  first  volume  for  March,  we  fitid,  in 
onliT,  a  dedication  to  the  reiguing  Pope,  Cinment  IX ;  the  life  of 
fioUandos;  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  Saints  celebrated  duriug 
tbe  6nt  eight  days  of  March ;  a  chronological  list  of  Saints  discussed 
tuuJer  the  head  of  Mareb  1 ;  the  lives  of  Saints,  including  the  Greek 
OUB  discovered  by  Ilenschcuius  during  his  Italian  tour,  ranged  under 
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their  rarioiis  nntal  clayn,  followed  by  live  inJexes  rs  already  described. 
But,  the  reader  may  well  ask,  is  tliere  no  geueml  index,  no  handy 
means  of  steering  one's  way  through  this  vast  mass  of  eruditioUj 
■without  consulting  each  one  of  those  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  ?  Without 
such  an  apparatus,  indeed,  this  giant  undertaking  would  be  largely 
in  vain;  hut  here  again  the  forethought  of  Bollandu3  from  the  very 
outset  of  his  enterprise  made  provision  for  a  general  index,  which  was 
at  last  published  at  Paris,  in  1875.  Wc  possess  also  in  Potthaat's 
"  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  Acri,"  a  most  valuable  guide  through  the 
mazes  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum/'  while  for  a  very  complete  analysis 
of  ci-ery  i-olume,  joined  with  a  Incid  explanation  of  any  changes  in 
arrangement,  we  may  consult  Dc  Backer's  "  BibliothSqne  rles  Ecri- 
vainw  dc  la  Compagnic  de  Jesus,"  t.  v.,  under  the  name  "  Bollaiidua," 

But  some  may  say,  what  is  the  use  of  consulting  these  volumes  ? 
Arc  they  not  simply  gigantic  monuments  of  misplaced  and  mittapplied 
human  industry,  gathering  up  every  wretched  nursery  talc  and  ■vnllage 
superstition,  and  transmitting  them  to  future  ages?  Such  certainly 
has  been  the  verdict  of  some  who  knew  only  the  backs  of  the  books, 
or  who  at  farthest  had  opened  by  chance  upon  some  passage  where — 
true  to  their  lule  which  compelled  them  to  print  their  manuscripts  as 
they  found  them — the  BoUandiits  have  recorded  the  legendary  stories 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  even  for  au  age  which  searches  diligently,  as 
after  bid  treasure,  for  the  old  folk-lore,  the  nursery  rhymes,  the 
popular  songs  and  legends  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Gri^cc,  the 
legends  of  ni('dia;val  Christendom  might  surely  [irove  interesting.  Hut 
r  regard  the  "  Acta  Sauctorum"  as  specially  valuable  for  mediEeval  fl 
historj',  seL-nlar  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  simply  hcrausc  the  authors — 
having  had  unrivalled  opportuuitica  of  obtaining  or  copying  documents 
— printed  their  authorities  as  they  found  them;  and  thus  preserves  for 
us  a  mine  of  historical  material  which  otherwise  would  have  perished 
in  the  I'Vench  Uevolution  and  its  subsequent  wars.  Yet  it  is  very 
strange  how  little  this  mine  has  been  worked.  We  must  suppose 
indeed  that  it  was  simply  due  to  the  want  of  the  helps  enumerated 
ahove^ — all  of  which  have  come  into  existence  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — that  neither  of  our  own  great  historians  who  have  dealt 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  Gibbon  or  Hallam,  have,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  ever  consulted  them. 

Yet  the  very  titles  of  even  a  few  out  of  the  very  many  critical  dis- 
sertations appended  to  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  will  show  how  very 
varied  and  how  very  valuable  were  the  purely  historical  labours  of 
the  Bollaudists.  Thus  opening  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Thesaurus 
Antiquitatis,"  a  collection  of  the  critical  treatises  scattered  through 
the  volumes  published  prior  to  1750,  the  following  titles  strike  the 
eye : — **  IMssertations  on  the  Byzantine  hbtorian  Theophanes,"  oa  the 
"Ancient  Catalogues  of  the  Komon  Pontic,"  ou  the  "  Diplomatic 
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Art" — a  discussion  which  elicited  the  famous  treatise  of  Mahillon^ 

"De  Re  I>iploniatictt,"  laying  down  tlictruc  principles  for  distingtiish- 

ing  false  documents  from  true — on  certain  mcditcval  "Itineraries  in 

FaleatiDe,*'  on  the  "Patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,"  on 

the  "Biahopa  of  Milan  to  the  rear  1261,"  on  the  "^fediKral  Kings 

of  Majorca  "  and  no  less  than  three  treatises  on  the  "  Chronology  of 

ihc  early  ifcrovingian  and  other  French  Kings."     Let  us  take  for 

hiatancc  these  last  mentioned  cssars  on  the  early  Prench  kings.      lu 

them  we  find  the  Bollandists  diacoveriug  a  king  of  France,  Dagobert  II., 

whose   romantic  history,  hanisbment  to  Ireland,  restoration  to   bis 

kingdom  by  the  instrumentality  of  Archbishop  AVilfrid,  of  York,  and 

tragic  death,  had   till   their   investigations  lain   hidden  £rom   every 

liistonan-    As  soon,  indeed,  as  they  bad  brought  this  obscure  episode 

to  light,  and  had  elaborately  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  Jleroviugians, 

tbcir  claim   to   the  discovery   was  disputed  by   Iludr,  Yale&ius,  tho 

riographer  to  the  Trcueb  Court,  nho  was  of  course  jealous  that 

any  one  cl^e  should   know   more  about   the   origins  of  the   Preucb 

looarcfay  than  be  did.      His  pretension,  however,  was  easily  refuted 

HcQBcbcniutt,  who  slioncd  that  he  had  himself   discovered    tbia 

drreljct  king  twelve  years  l>eforc  Valcsius  turned  his  tbuugbts  to  the 

subject,  having  published  iu    i6r>'l  a  dissertation  upon  bim  distinct 

ftom  those  embodied   in  the  "Acta  Sanctorum."      Hallam,  in   his 

"  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  introduces  this  king,  and  notices  that 

EiiliisUHy  bad  escaped  all  historians  till  discovered  by  some  learned 

(men  in  the  seventeenth  ccntnry,  for  it  is  in  this  vagne  way  he  alludes 

to  ihr  BoUnudists — and  then  refers  for  his  authority  to  Sismondi, 

■lo  in  turn  knows  nothing  of  the  Bollandists'  share  in  the  discovery, 

t  but  attributes  it  to  Mabillon  when  treating  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Bcnc- 

dictiue  Saints."     Let  us  again  take  np  Itallam,  and  wc  shall  in  vain 

»tt«b  for  notices  of  the  kings  of  ^fajorca,  a  branch  of  the  Royal 

fiuRily  of  Arragon,  who  reigned  over  the  Balearic    Islands  in   the 

thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     Ijct  any  one,  however,  dcairous 

of  i  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  sovereigns  during  the  l^fiddlc  Ages, 

ttkc  np  Papcbrock's  treatise  on  the  "Palatine  Laws''  of  James  II., 

King  of  Majorca,  a.d.  1324,   where  be   will    sec  depicted — all    the 

more  miuntely  because  from  the  size  of  bis  principality  the  king  had 

DO  other  outlet  for  his   energy — the  ritual  of    a   mcdiaival   Court, 

illnitrated,  too,  with  pictures  drawn  from  the  original  manuacript. 

Id  this  document  are  laid  down  with  painful  minuteuess,  the  duties 

of  every  official  from  the  chancellor  and  the  major-domo  to  the  lowest 

Mullions  and  grooms,  including  butlers,  cooks,  blacksmiths,  mnsiciaus, 

■ctibes,  physicians,  aurgcous,  ehaplaius,  choir-men,  and  chamberlains. 

BeiDQte,  too,  as  these  kings  of  Majorca  and  their  elaborate  ceremonial 

Buy  seem  to  be  from  tlie  England  of  to-day,  a  careful  study  of  these 

"Pkbco  Laws"  would  Bvein  to  indicate  cither  that  our  own  Court 
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Ritual  was  derived  from  it,  or  else  tbat  bolb  am  deduced  from  one 
common  stock.  The  point  of  contact,  however,  between  our  own  Court 
etiquette  ami  that  of  Majorca  is  not  so  very  hard  to  find.  The  kings 
of  Arragon,  acting  on  the  usual  principle,  might  U  right,  devoured  tha 
inheritance  of  their  kinsmen,  which  ln,T  so  taiitalizinglj  close  to  tlicir 
own  shores,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  worthy  legislator,  James  IL 
But  ft*  Greece  led  capti%'c  her  conqueror,  Rome,  so  too  Arragou^ 
though  superior  in  hnitc  force,  bowed  to  the  geuiiw  of  Majorca,  at 
least  on  points  of  courtly  details,  and  adopted  en  bloc  tbe  laws  of 
James  II.,  which  were  published  as  his  own  by  Peter  IV.,  K,iug  of 
Arragon,  A,i>.  1311,  Theuce  they  passed  over  to  the  United  Kiugdom 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  aud  so  may  have  easily  found  their  way  to 
Kagland;  for  surely,  if  a  naturally  ceremouious  people  like  the  Spaniards 
needed  instruction  on  such  matters  from  the  Majoreaus,  how  much  mure 
must  colder  northerns  like  ourselves.  This  iucidcut  illustrates  the 
si>ecial  opportuuitieH  possessed  by  the  BoUaudtsts  fur  cousultiug  ancient 
documeuta,  which  otherwise  would  most  probably  have  been  lust  for 
ever.  Their  manuscript  of  those  Majurcau  laws  seems  to  have  beea 
originally  the  property  of  the  legislator  liimself.  When  King  Jamea 
was  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  he  fled  to  Philip  VI.  of  France, 
seeking  roilrcss,  and  bearing  witli  him  a  splendid  copy  of  his  laws  as  ^ 
a  present,  which  his  son  and  successor  John  iu  turn  presented  to'^| 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  After  lying  there  a  ccnlary  it  found  its  ^1 
way  to  Jlanders,  iu  the  train  of  n  Duchess  of  liurgundy,  and  thus 
finally  came  into  the  jiossessiou  of  the  Antwerp  Jesuits. 

Again,  the  study  of  the  Bollandists  throws  light  upon  the  past] 
history    and    present   state   of    Palestine.      Thus    the    iudefatigiiblc 
Papcbrockj  equally  at  home  in  the  moat  various  kinds  of  learning, 
discusses  the  history  of  the  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,' in  a 
tract  preliminary  to  the  third  volume   for  May.     But,  not  content       i 
with  ft  subject  so  wide,  he  branches  ofi*  to  treat  of  divers  other  question*  ^| 
relating  to  Oriental  history,  such  as  the  Essenca  and  the  origin  of  ^^ 
Monaiiticism,  the  Saraceuic  persecution  of  the  Eaiitcru  Christians,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  natation  into  Kuropc.     On  this  last 
head  the  Bollandists  anticipate  some  modem  speculations.*    Tic  main- 
tains, on  the  authority  of  a  Greek  mnnuscript  in  the  Vatican,  written  ^ 
by  an  Eastern  monk,  Maximus  Planudcs,  about  1370,  that,  while  tbO'^f 
Arabs   derived   their   notation    from    the    Brahmins    of    India,  about  ^\ 
A.n.  200,  they  only  introduced  it  into  Eastern  Kurope  so  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century.   Upon  the  geography  of  Palestine  again  they  give 
us  iuTormatiou.    All  modern  works  of  travel  or  survey  dealing  with  tbc 
}I(j1y  Laud,  make  frequent  reference  to  tlic  records  left  us  by  men 
like  £uacbius  and  Jerome,  and   the    itineraries    of  the  "Bordeaux 
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Pilgrim/'  of  BisLop  Arcolf,  a.d.,  700,  Bcnjamiu  of  Tudcia,  a.d.  1163, 

and  others.      In  the  second  rolnme  for  May,  we  have  prcscntud  to  us 

two  itineraries,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  escaped  geueral  notice. 

One  ia  the  record  of  Antoninus  Martjnr,  a  traveller  in  the  seventh 

centnry.  This  is  well  known  and  often  quoted.    The  other  is  the  diary 

of  a  Greek  priest,  Joannes  Phocas,  describiufj   "the  castles  and  cities 

from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  holy  places  of  Syria, 

Ph«uicia,  and  falestiue,"  as  they  were  seen  by  him  in  the  year  1185. 

"niis  manuscript,  first  published  in  the  "  Acta  SaDctorum,"  was  dis- 

eovernl  in  tho  island  of  Chios,  by  Leo  Allatius,  afterwords  librarian 

of  the  Vatican.     It  is  very  rich  in  interesting  details  couccrning  the 

ftate  of  Palestine  and  Christian  tradition  in  the  twelfth  century.    The 

BolUaduits  again  were  the  first  to  bring  prominently  forward  in  the 

bit  rolume  of  June  the   "Ancient   Itoroan   Calendar   of  PoletncuB 

SUniis."     This  seems  to  hare  been  a  combined  calendar  and  diary, 

kept  by  aome  citizen  of  Uome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  eentury.     It 

recods  fipom  day  to  day  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  direction  of  the 

rind,  the  birthdays  of  eminent  eharoctcrs  in  history,  poets  like  ^'ir•:pl, 

onlore  like  Cicero,  emperors  like  Vespasian  and  Julian  ;  and  in  at  the 

lamc  time  moat  important  as  showing  the  large  intermixture  of  heathen 

idcttaod  fashions  which  still  continued  paramount  in  Rome  a  century 

aod  1  half  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

TTic  new  BoILindists,  indeed,  do  not  produce  such  exhaustive 
Bouographs  as  their  predecessors  did ;  but  we  cannot  join  in  the 
TwHrt  of  the  writer  in  the  new  i^sne  of  the  "  Kncyclopredia  Brit-in- 
nict,"  who  tells  us  th-it  the  continuation  is  much  inferior  to  the 
ori^al  work.  Some  of  their  articles  manifest  a  critical  acquaint* 
tace  with  the  latest  modem  research,  as,  for  instance,  their  disser- 
tatioa  on  the  Horaerilc  Martyrs  and  the  Jewish  Homerite  kingdonr 
of  Southern  Arabia,  wherein  they  display  their  knowledge  of  the 
«ork  done  by  the  great  Orientalists  of  Englaud  and  Germauy, 
«liile  to  their  history  of  St.  Rose,  of  Lima,  a.i>.  1617,  they 
Ctktbnte  the  only  Ame.'ieau  who  was  ever  canonized  by  the 
Socun  Catholic  Church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  us  a  feurfiil 
picture  of  the  austerities  to  which  fanaticism  can  lead  its  victims. 
Ferbape  to  some  readers  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  about 
tbii  great  work,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  history,  will 
be  the  complete  change  of  front  which  it  exhibits  on  one  of  the  test 
fnationa  about  Papal  Infallibility.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
is  the  patlt  of  this  doctrine  is  the  case  of  Liberius,  Po[ic  in  the 
■iddle  of  the  fourth  century.  Ho  in  accused — and  to  tinliuary  minds 
the  accusation  seems  just — of  having  signed  an  Arian  formula,  of 
kavii^  communicated  with  the  Ariau?.  and  of  having  anathematized 
St.  Athanasius.  He  stood  lirm  for  a  while,  but  wa^i  csiled  by  the 
£mpcror.     During  his  absence  Felix  It.  was  chosen  Pope.     Libcrius, 
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after  a  time  w&s  pcrmittpd  to  return;  whereupon  the  Rpcctacle,  so 
ofWn  afterwards  repeated,  ttb-s  witnessed  of  two  Popes  competing  for 
the  Papal  throne.  FcHx,  however  he  may  have  fared  iu  life,  has 
fairljr  surpaKseil  bis  opponent  in  dcath>  since  Felix  appears  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology  as  a  Saint  and  a  Martyr  under  the  date  o£h 
July  29 ;  while  Liberias  is  not  admitted  therein  even  as  a  Coufcssori^l 
This  would  surely  seem  to  give  us  ercry  guarantee  for  the  sanctity  of 
Felix,  and  the  fitllibility  of  Liberius,  as  the  Roman  Jlartyrology  of 
to-day  is  guaranteed  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Gregory  Xlll.,  issued 
"  under  ttie  ring  of  the  Fishcrmuu."  In  this  decree  "  all  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  religious  orders,"  arc  bidden  to  use 
this  Martyrology  without  udditiuii,  change,  or  subtraction  ;  wliile  any 
one  so  altering  it  is  warned  that  he  viil  incur  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  earlier  ilol- 
landists,  with  this  awful  anathema  hanging  over  them,  most  loyally 
accepted  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and  therefore  most  vigorously 
maintained,  in  the  seventh  volume  for  July,  the  heresy  of  Liberius, 
as  vrcll  aa  the  orlhodosy  and  saintship  of  Felix.  But,  as  years 
rolled  ODf  this  admission  was  seen  to  be  of  most  dangerous  couse<jfl 
qucDcc;  and  so  we  find,  in  the  sixth  volume,  for  September,  that 
Felix  has  become,  as  lie  still  remains  in  current  Roman  historians, 
like'Alzog,  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  and  an  anti-Pope,  while  Libcrins  is 
restored  to  his  position  as  the  only  valid  and  orthodox  Bishop  of 
Rome.  But  then  the  dJBagrecablc  qnestion  arises,  if  this  be  so,  what 
becomes  of  the  Papal  dcercc  of  Gregory  XIII.  issued  *uA  anauh 
piscatorh,  and  the  nnnfhcmns  appended  tliercto^  With  the  merits 
of  this  controversy,  however,  we  arc,  as  historical  students,  in  a  very 
slight  degree  concerned ;  and  wc  simply  produce  these  facts  as  speci- 
mens erf  the  riches  contained  in  the  externally  unattractive  volumea 
of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum."  Space  would  fail  us,  did  we  attempt  t<> 
set  forth  at  any  length  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  SufSce  it  to 
say  that  even  upon  our  1-lngIishauuals,  which  have  been  so  thorouyhly 
exploral  of  late  years,  the  records  of  the  Bullaudists  would  probably 
throw  some  light,  discus-sing  as  they  do,  at  great  length,  the  lives  of 
such  English  Saints  as  Fdnard  the  Confessor  and  Wilfrid  of  York; 
and  yet  they  are  not  too  favournhly  disposed  toMurds  our  insular 
Saints,  since  they  plainly  express  their  opiuion  that  our  pious  simpll 
city  has  filled  their  AcU  with  incredible  legends  and  miracles,  more 
suited  to  excite  laughter  Ihuii  lo  ])romott9  edification. 

But,  doubtless,  our  reader  is  weary  of  our  hagiographers.  Wo. 
roust,  therefore,  notice  briefly  the  coutroversles  in  whiL-h  their  labours 
involved  them.  Bollandu?,  when  he  died,  departed  amid  nuivcrsal 
regret:  DominieauH,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  all  joined  with  Jesuits 
in  regrfl  for  bis  death,  and  in  prayers  for  his  eternal  peace.  A  few 
years  afterwards  the  Society  txijcrienccd  the  very  Hectiug  character 
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of  indi  ntiivprsal  pojiularity.  During  the  imqc  of  the  first  twelve 
foliUDCA.  they  had  steered  clear  of  all  daogcroua  coutroversica  by  a 
i^id  obserrancc  of  the  precepts  laid  down  hy  Bollaudus.  Tu  dis* 
cowtng,  however,  the  life  of  Alhert,  at  6rst  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  and 
ifterwards  Papal  Legate  and  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteeuth  century,  Papebrock  challenged  the  alleged 
aDltquitv  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  which  aQucled  to  trace  itself  hack 
to  Elijah  the  Tisbbite.  This  piece  of  scepticism  brought  doivn  a  storm 
upon  his  devoted  head,  M-hich  raged  for  years  and  involved  Pop«t,  yea 
ena  Princes  and  Courts,  in  the  quarrel.  UuC'aiigc  threv  the  shield 
of  bis  vast  learning  over  the  honest  criticism  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
Spanisb  Inquisition  stepped  forward  in  defence  of  the  Carmelites; 
ud  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  condemned  the  first 
fcnrteen  volumes  of  the  "Acta  Sanetoruni"  as  dangerous  to  the  faith. 
The  Carmelites  were  very  active  in  writing  pamphlets  in  their  own 
defence,  wherein  after  the  manner  of  the  time  they  deal  more  in  liard 
vonh  and  bad  names  than  in  sound  argument.  Tlma  the  title  of 
one  of  their  pamphlets  describes  Papcbrock  as  "  the  new  Ishmael 
vhose  hand  is  against  cvcrj*  man  and  every  man's  hand  is  against 
htm."  It  ia  evident,  however,  that  they  felt  the  literary  battle  going 
against  them,  inasmuch  as  in  1C9(J  tbcy  petitioned  the  King  of  Spain 
to  impose  perpetual  silence  upon  their  advcrsaricn.  As  his  most 
Catlxdic  Majesty  did  not  sec  fit  to  interfere,  they  presented  a  similar 
DKnarial  to  Pope  Innocent  XIII.,  who  in  1600  imposed  the  cloture 
npon  all  parties,  and  thus  effectually  terminated  a  battle  which  had 
npcd  for  twenty  years.  Papcbrock  ngain  involved  himself  at  a  later 
period  in  a  controversy  tonehing  a  very  tender  and  very  important 
pobt  in  the  Komau  system.  In  diMCuiwing  the  live*  of  some  Chinese 
mirtyrs,  he  advocated  the  transhitioa  of  the  Liturgy  into  the  rulgar 
tongue  of  the  converts;  which  elicited  a  reply  from  <!;uerauger  iu  his 
'*Iaititutioos  Tneoiogiques  ;"  while  again  between  the  years  1729  and 
1736  a  pitched  battle  took  place  between  the  Bollaudists  and  the 
DominicaoR  touching  the  genealogy  of  their  founder,  St.  Dominic. 
All  these  controversies,  with  iiiauy  other  minor  ones  in  which  they 
Mie  engaged,  will  be  found  summed  up  in  aa  apologetic  folio  which 
tbe  fiollandistB  published.  In  looking  through  it  the  reader  will 
if«(ully  be  struck  by  this  instructive  fact,  that  the  bitterness  and 
•ioleace  of  the  controversy  were  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
inportwicc  of  the  points  at  i^tiic.  This  much  also  must  any  fair 
Buad  allow  :  tlic  Society  of  Jcsuk,  sinco  the  days  of  Pascal  and  the 
"Provincial  Ijcttcrs,"  baa  been  rcga<^led  aa  a  synoDym  for  dishonesty 
firtud.  From  any  such  charge  the  student  of  the  "  Acta  Sanc- 
im"  must  regard  the  Bollandists  an  free.  In  them  we  behold 
ofteatitnes  a  credulity  which  would  not  have  found  place  among  men 
*lk()  knew  by  experience  more  of  the  world  of  life  and  action,  but, 
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on  tlie  other  hand,  we  find  in  them  thorough  loyalty  to  historittal 
truth.  They  deal  in  no  suppression  of  evidence ;  they  give  every  side 
of  the  qnestion.  They  write  like  men  who  feel,  as  Uollandus  their 
founder  did,  that  under  no  circura&tancea  is  it  right  to  tcU  a  lie. 
They  never  hesitate  to  avow  their  own  convictions  and  predilections. 
They  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and  put  their  own  gloss  upon  facta 
and  documents  ;  but  yet  thry  give  the  documents  as  they  found  them, 
and  they  enable  the  impartial  student-— working  not  in  trammels  as 
they  did — to  make  a  sounder  and  truer  uae  of  them.  They  display 
not  the  spirit  of  the  mere  confessor  whose  tone  has  been  lowered 
by  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  casuistry  with  which  he  has  been 
perpetually  dealing ;  hut,  the  braced  soul,  the  hardy  courage  of  the 
historical  critic,  who  having  climbed  the  lofty  peaks  of  bygone  cen- 
turies, has  watched  and  noted  the  inevitable  discovery  and  defeat  of 
lies,  the  grandexu"  and  beauty  of  truth.  Tliey  were  Jesuits  indeed, 
and,  like  all  the  members  of  that  Society^  were  bound,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  sink  all  human  affections  and  consecrate  every  thought  to  the 
work  of  their  order.  If  such  a  sacrifice  be  lawful  for  any  man,  if  it  be 
permitted  any  thus  to  suppress  the  deepest  and  holiest  aSectioos 
■which  God  has  created,  surely  such  a  sacrifice  could  not  have  been 
made  in  the  pursuance  of  a  worthier  or  nobler  object  thau  the  rescue 
Irom  destruction,  and  the  jircscrvation  to  all  ages^  of  the  facta  and 
documents  coutaiued  in  the  "Acta  Sanctorum." 

Oeoroe  T.  Stokes. 
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THE  present  difficulties  between  Frajicc  and  ATadag&scnr,  ami  tim 
rcccut  arrival  of  a  Malag;asy  Etnbasay  in  tin*  country,  have  made 
tkc  nunc  of  the  ^rcnt  African  island  a  familiar  one  to  all  readers  of 
ooriliity  joarnaU  during  the  last  frw  Mrccks.  Fur  some  time  past 
•thavc  heard  much  of  certain  "  French  claims"  npon  Madagascar, 
ui!  lUcgcd  "  French  rights"  there ;  and  since  the  envoys  of  the 
lUftguy  sovereign  arc  now  in  England  seeking  the  friendly  offices  of 
our  Gorcmmcnt  on  behalf  of  their  country,  it  will  be  well  for  English- 
meti  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  dispute^  and  to 
luHfT  »hy  they  are  called  to  take  part  in  the  controversy. 

Except  to  a  section  of  the  English  public  which  has  for  many  years 
taken  &  deep  interest  iu  the  religious  liistLiry  of  the  island  and 
^rea  liberally  both  men  and  mouey  to  enlighten  it,  and  to  a,  few 
otlurs  who  are  concerned  in  its  growing  trade,  Madagascar  is  stiU 
nt]'  vaguely  kuowu  to  the  majority  of  English  people ;  and,  as  was 
btcly  remarked  by  a  daily  journal,  its  name  has  until  recently  been 
tfaMXt  as  much  a  mere  geographical  expression  as  that  of  Meaopo- 
laoia.  The  island  has,  however,  certain  very  iutcrcstiug  features  la 
iu  scientific  aspects,  and  especially  iu  some  religious  and  tiocial 
fraUenis  which  have  been  worked  out  by  its  people  during  the  past 
fifty  yeor«  j  and  these  may  bo  briefly  described  before  proceeding  to 
dixnua  the  principal  subject  of  this  article. 

Looking  sideways  at  a  map  of  the  f^outlieru  Indiitn  Ocean,  Mada- 
pscar  appears  to  rise  like  a  hu^c  sea  muustcr  out  uf  the  waters.  Tho 
iilud  has  a  remarkably  compact  and  regular  outline ;  for  many 
hndrcd  miles  its  eastern  shore  is  almost  a  straight  line,  but  on 
id  Borth-vestem  side  it  is  indented  by  a  number  of  deep  laud-lucked 
Svtb,  which  include  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.    About 
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a  third  of  its  interior  to  the  north  and  cast  is  occupied  by  an  elevated 
mountainoiia  region,  raised  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  consisting  of  Primar)"  roclta — granite,  giieias,  and  basalt — pro- 
bably very  ancient  land,  and  forming  during  the  Secondary  geological 
epoch  an  island  nnich  smaller  tlian  the  Madagascar  of  to-day.  While 
ourOolitic  and  Chnlk  rocks  were  being  fdowlylaid  down  under  northera 
acas,  the  cxtctisive  coa.st  plains  of  tbc  ittland,  especially  on  its  ireatem 
and  southern  sides,  were  again  and  again  under  water,  and  arc  still 
nused  but  a  icvr  Imndrcd  feet  above  the  sca-lcvcl.  From  south-east 
to  north  and  north-west  there  extends  a  band  of  extinct  voleanocs, 
connected  probably  witlt  the  old  craters  of  the  Comoro  Group,  where, 
in  Great  ComorOjthc  subtcrrauean  forces  arc  still  active.  All  round 
the  island  runs  a  girdle  of  dense  forest,  varying  from  ten  to  forty 
miles  in  widlh,  and  containing  fine  timber  and  Taliiahlc  gums  and 
other  vegetable  wealth — a  iwtradise  for  botauists,  where  rare  orchids, 
the  graceful  travcUcr's-tree,  the  delicate  lattice-leaf  plant,  the  gorgeous 
flamboyant,  and  many  other  elsewhere  uuknow  n  forms  of  life  abound, 
and  where  doubtless  much  still  awaits  fuller  reseweh. 

While  the  flora  of  Madagascar  is  remarkably  abundant,  its  fauna 
is  strangely  limited,  aud  eontuiu^  none  of  the  various  aud  plentiful 
forms  of  mammalian  life  which  make  Southern  and  Central  Africa  the 
paradi&cof  sportsmcu.  The  ancicut  land  of  the  island  has  preserved 
autii|ue  forms  of  life  :  many  species  uf  lemnrinakc  tin;  forciit  resouud 
with  their  erica ;  and  these,  with  the  curious  aud  highly -spccialiitcd 
Aye-ayCj  and  peculiar  species  of  Viverrid»  and  Inscctivoraj  are  prob- 
ably "  survivals"  of  an  old-wovld  exiRtcnec,  when  Madagascar  was 
one  of  an  archipelago  uf  large  islands,  whose  remains  are  only  small 
islands  like  the  Seychelles  and  Mascarenu  Groups,  or  coral  banks  and 
atolls  like  the  Chagos,  Aniirantc,  and  others,  which  are  alowly  dis- 
appearing beneath  tbc  ocean.  Until  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  coast-plains  of  Madagascar  were  trodden  by  the  great 
struthious  bird,  the  vEpyornis,  apparently  the  most  gigantic  member 
of  the  avi-fauna  of  the  world,  and  whose  enormous  eggs  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  stories  of  the  Kukh  of  the  **  Arabian  Nights."  It  will  be 
e\*idcnt,  therefore,  that  Madagascar  is  full  of  interest  as  regards  its 
Bcientific  aspects. 

When  vc  look  at  the  homan  inhabitants  of  the  island  there  is 
also  a  considerable  field  for  research,  and  some  puzzliug  problems  arc 
presented.  While  Madagascar  may  be  correctly  termed  "  the  great 
African  island"  as  regards  its  geographical  position,  considered  cthuu- 
logically,  it  is  rather  a  Malayo- Polynesia  a  island,  'Iliough  so  near 
Africa,  it  has  but  slight  connection  with  the  continent ;  the  customs, 
traditions,  language,  and  mental  aud  pbysical  characteristics  of  its 
people  all  tend  to  ((how  that  their  ancestors  came  across  the  Indian 
from  the  soutb-eaat  of  Asia.    There  aie  traces  of  some  aboriginal 
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peoples  in  parts  of  the  interior,  but  the  dark  antl  the  brown  Poly- 
oesuns  »re  probably  both  rcpresrntcrt  in  the  different  Malagasy 
tribes;  iinil  although  scnttercd  eomcwhat  thinly  over  an  island  a 
Uiovand  miles  long  and  four  times  as  large  as  England  and  ^A'aIes, 
(Iwrfii  substantially  hut  one  language  »iwkcn  throughout  the  whole 
of  Jtadagascar.  Of  these  people,  the  Ilova,  who  occupy  .the  central 
poftioD  of  the  interior  bigh-laud,  are  the  lightest  in  colour  and  the 
Bflst  ciriliwd,  aud  are  probably  the  latest  aud  purest  Malay  im- 
misttots.  Along  the  westeru  coast  are  u  uuuiber  of  tribes  commonly 
grouped  uoder  the  term  Si^kal^va,  but  each  baviug  its  ovm  dialect, 
chief,  aod  customs.  They  are  uomadic  iu  habits,  keeping  large  herds 
ofcattle,  aud  arc  less  given  to  agriculture  thau  the  central  aud 
eaitcni  peoples.  In  the  interior  are  found,  besides  the  Hova,  the 
SiUuuka,  the  BctKileo,  and  the  llfira  ;  iu  the  eastcru  forests  are  the 
TuiUf  and  ou  the  eastern  coast  arc  tlie  lietsimisliraka,  Tam6ro, 
Tiiiaka,  and  other  allied  peoples. 

JVom  u  remote  period  the  various  Malagasy  tribes  seem  to  have 
Tctaincd  their  own  iDdcpcDdeoee  of  each  other,  no  one  tritjc  Iiaving 
ID)' great  superiority;  hut  about  tvo  hundred  years  ago  a  warlike 
sonlb-western  tribe  called  Sfikalfkva  conquered  all  the  others  on  the 
wwt  coast,  and  formed  two  powerful  kingdoms,  which  exacted  trihutc 
oIm  from  some  of  the  interior  peoples.  Towards  the  eommeucemeut 
of  the  present  century,  however,  the  Hova  hcenme  prcdomiunnt ; 
karing  conquered  the  interior  and  eastern  tribes,  they  were  also 
CBsbled  by  friendship  with  Kngland  to  subdue  the  SMcaliira,  and  by 
the  rear  ]82-t  King  It-idiVm.-i  I.  had  cstnlilisbcdbis  authority  over  the 
wfcoli  of  ^Madagascar  except  a  portion  of  the  south-west  coast. 

A  hitlc  earlier  than  the  date  last  named — vix.,  in  1 820 — a  Protestant 
oiAJiion  was  commenced  iu  the  interior  of  the  island  at  the  capital 
city,  AntaniVuarivo.  This  was  with  the  full  approval  of  the  king,  who 
m»  a  kind  of  Malagasy  Peter  the  Great,  and  ardently  desired  that 
hii  people  should  be  enlightened.  A  small  body  of  earnest  men  sent 
rot  by  the  London  Missiouary  Society  did  a  great  work  during  the 
Hteea  years  they  were  allowed,  to  labour  in  the  central  provinces. 
Hey  reduced  the  beautiful  and  musical  Slalagasy  language  to  a  written 
fons;  they  gave  the  people  the  beginuiugs  of  a  native  literature, 
and  a  complete  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aud  founded  several 
Chmtiaa  churches.  Many  of  the  uaefid  arts  were  also  taught 
hy  the  missionary  artisans ;  and  to  all  appearance  Christianity  and 
cirilization  seemed  likely  soon  to  prevail  thruu{;liout  the  country. 

But  the  accession  of  Queen  KanavJiIona  1.  iu  1H2S,  and,  still  more, 
bcT  proclamation  of  ]83o  deuoundiig  ChriHtian  teaching,  dispelled 
ihten  pleasing  anticipations.  A  severe  persecution  of  Cliristianity 
ensued,  which,  however,  utterly  failed  to  prevent  its  progress,  and 
onlv  served  to  show  in  a  remarkable   manner  the  faith  and  courage 
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of  the  native  Chri»tiaiif«,  of  whom  ftt  least  two  lumdi-ed  were  pot  to 
death.  The  political  state  of  the  couutry  wa»  also  very  deplorable 
duriug  the  queen's  reigii ;  almost  all  foreigners  were  excluded,  and 
for  some  years  even  foreig-n  commerce  was  forbidden. 

Oil  the  (jueen's  death,  iu  1801,  the  island  was  reopened  to  trade  and 
to  Christiau  teaching,  both  uf  which  have  greatly  progressed  since  that 
time,  especially  duriiig  the  reigii  of  the  present  sovereign,  who  made 
public  profcssioa  of  Christianity  at  her  aecession  in  1808.  By  the 
iviee  and  with  the  CQ-operation  of  her  able  Frime  Minister 
Tiuinerous  wise  and  enlightcued  measures  have  been  passed  for  the 
better  govcruracnt  of  the  eonntry ;  idolatry  has  entirely  passed  away 
from  the  central  provineea;  education  and  civilization  have  been 
making  rapid  advances ;  and  all  who  hope  for  human  progress  have 
rejoiced  to  sec  how  the  Malagasy  have  been  gradually  rising  to  the 
position  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  [Hioplc. 

'Hie  present  year  has,  bfiwcver,  brought  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
bright  prospects  which  have  been  opening  up  for  Maflagascar.  Foreign 
aggression  on  the  independence  of  the  country  is  threatened!  on  the 
pnrt  of  I'Vancc,  and  n  variety  of  so-called  "  claims"  have  been  put 
forward  to  justify  interference  with  the  Malagasy.and  alleged  "rights" 
are  urged  to  large  portions  of  their  territory. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  why  the  present  time  has  been  chosen  for 
this  recent  cbidlition  of  French  feeling,  since,  if  any  French  rights 
ever  existed  to  any  portion  of  MadaguHcar,  they  might  have  been  as 
justly  (or  unjustly)  urged  for  the  last  forty  years  as  now.  Some 
three  or  four  miuor  uiattcrs  have  no  doubt  been  made  the  ostensible 
pretext,*  but  the  real  reason  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  which  has 
led  to  Freuch  attempts  to  obtain  territory  iu  Tongking,  in  the 
Congo  Valley,  in  the  (iulf  of  Aden,  and  in  Jiastern  Polynesia,  viz., 
a  desire  tu  retrieve  abroad  their  lo^s  of  iutlucncc  in  Europe;  and- 
cspccially  to  heal  the  I'Vcnch  amour  propre,  sorely  wounded  by  their 
having  allowed  Kngland  to  settle  alone  the  Kg^-ptian  difliculty. 

it  is  much  to  he  wished  that  some  definite  and  authoritative 
atatement  could  be  obtaiued  from  French  statesmen  or  writers  as  to 
the  exact  claims  now  put  forward  and  their  justification,  with  some 
slight  concession  to  the  request  of  outsiders  for  reason  and  argu- 
mcDt,  As  it  isj  almost  every  French  newspaper  seems  to  have  & 
theory  of  its  own,  and  we  read  a  good  deal  about  "  our  ancient 
rights,"  aud  "  our  acknowledged  claims,"  together  with  similar  vague 
and  rather  grandiose  language.  As  far  as  cau  be  a.<;certaincd,  four 
different  theories  seem  to  be  held  : — (1)  Some  French  writers  speak 
of  their   "  ancient  rights,"  as  if  the  various  utter  failures  of  their 

*  ThoiittgI«Bctwluuli  IvJtothv  rcriviil  of  IbeMlanK-fargattcDoIaimBUpoiitlie  Dorth- 
WMt  cnoi^t,  wu  Cho  hoistiDZ  nf  the  (jurcn'ii  ting  ^y  two  native  .SiLkalAVK  ohiL-ftoiiu  in 
tlinir  villagM.     ThieM  VtriMuiiiied  down,   ami  carried  strway  in  u  Preocb.  ^Q-boat,  kad 

KTM  cub  up. 
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Bsuoo  to  retaiu  any  militwy  post  in  Madagascar  iu  the  17th 
and  16th  centuries  witb  to  bt  urged  aa  giving  rights  of  possesaioQ. 
(2>  Others  talk  about  "the  treaties  of  IWl"  with  two  rebellious 
Sikilfiva  tribes  as  aa  ample  justificatiba  of  their  present  action. 
(3)  Otliers.  again,  refer  to  the  repudiated  and  abandoned  "  Lambert 
trtity"of  ISG*^  as,  somehow  or  other,  still  giving  the  French  a  hold 
upon  Madagascar.  And  (4}  during  the  last  few  days  we  have  been 
grnrdy  informed  that  "  France  will  insist  upon  carrying  out  the 
Otity  of  18G8,"  which  gives  no  right  in  Madagascar  to  France 
bcjood  that  given  to  crcry  nation  with  whom  a  treaty  ha;s  becu 
nude,  and  which  soys  not  one  word  about  any  French  protectorate.* 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  thcHC  four  points  a  little  in  detail. 
1.  Of  what  value  are  "ancient  French  rights"  in  Madagascar? 
[Tboc  do  not  rest  upon  dhcovei-y  of  the  country,  or  prior  occupation 
'*f  it)  since  almost  every  writcrj  Frunch,  Knglisli,  or  German,  agrees 
thit  the  Portuguese,  iu  I60C,  were  the  first  Knropcans  to  land  on 
the  ixland.  Tlicy  retained  some  kind  of  connection  with  Mada- 
jMcar  for  many  years  ;  and  so  did  the  Dutch,  for  a  shorter  period, 
kicitbc  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  English  also 
rfcd  a  Kmall  colony  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island  before  any 
Prcach  attcmptB  were  made  at  coloniKatiou,  Three  European 
Miions  therefore  preceded  the  French  in  Madagascar, 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  from  IG43  to  1672,  repeated 
rforti  were  made  by  the  French  to  maintain  a  hold  on  three  or 
four  points  of  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  13ut  these  were  not 
colonics,  and  were  so  utterly  mismanaged  that  eventually  the  French 
vcfC driven  out  by  the  exasperated  inhabitants;  and  after  less  than 
^iLirty  years'  lutcrmittcnt  occupation  of  these  positionsj  the  country 
'»B  abandoned  by  them  altogether  for  more  than  seventy  years.t 
In  ibe  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  fresh  attempts  were 
inde  (after  17^15),  but  with  little  better  result;  one  post  after 
HMtlier  was  relinquished;  so  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
pment  century  the  only  use  made  of  Madagascar  by  the  French 
tit  ftfT  the  slave-trade,  and  the  maintt^nance  of  two  or  throe  trading 
itstions  for  supplying  oxen  to  the  Mascarene  Tslnnda.J  In  1810 
tbe  ca]iture  of  Mauritius  and  liourbon  by  the  Briti.sh  gave  a  decisive 
liloTto  French  predominance  in  tlic  Southern  Indian  Ocean;  their 
wo  or  three  posts  on  the  east  coast  were  occuiucd  by  Kuglish 
ttoopi,  and  were  by  us  given  over  to  Kadfima  I.,  who  had  succeeded 

*  TUibit  daim  mtut  be  preferred  eJttinrin  perfect  i|piorancQ  of  wlut  tho  1868ti««tr 
nallt  i^  or  M  an  aUanpt  to  throw  diiat  in  tbe  cy«s  of  tlic  i>cws|Mper-mding  public. 

1  it  u  trae  that  during  tbcM  Mev»iit.y  yvMn  various  edirts  claiiniog  Lite  country  we 
inedbrLoou  XIV.  •  but  as  tbeFrcncLdariuEall  thattimu  did  nut  nttempt  to  oocnpy 
awdtflbot  of  territoryin  MuUgucnr,  th<«cgr(kDiIiJiKi>icnlnrooUnuitJoD*auihiv4Uy  ou 
twJiWtJ  u  of  DiQcli  value.     Aa  h&a  beeo  rcmarltiHl,  yreuuli  prelotuioDB  woro  greate«t 
«ba  Ibdr  aotniU  autliority  vm  \ea»i. 

r^"PnFci>  ittr  Ici  t;tabltsHBieat^Fran[iuifonn><e&  Mvlagomar."  Paria,  1830,  p.  4. 
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ia  making  liimself  supremo  over  the  greater  portion  of  tlic  islaiicl.  The 
French  eventually  »ciz«l  tlio  little  isUud  uf  Stc.  Maric^s,  ofl"  the 
eastern  coast,  but  rctuiiietl  not  a  foot  of  soil  upon  Iho  maiulaod ; 
and  so  ended,  it  might  have  been  suppoftedj  their  "'ancient  rights" 
in  Madagascar.* 

It  19,  however,  quite  uu  necessary  to  dwell  further  oa  this  point, 
as  the  recognition  by  the  French,  in  their  treaty  with  Kndtlina  11.,  of 
that  prince  as  King  of  Moitagascar  was  a  sufficient  renunciation  of 
their  ancient  pretensions.  This  is  indeed  admitted  by  Krcncli 
writers.  M.  Galos,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  (Oct. 
1863,  p.  700),  saysj  speaking  of  the  treaty  of  Sept.  a,  1861  j— 

••By  Uiat  act,  in  which  Kajama  II.  appears  as  King  of  Mndngiiigcsr,  w«  Imvo 
rAcogoixed  without  reslrictiun  hU  Mivereignty  urer  nil  the  iKlaiid.  In  ctmsQ- 
qtranou  ot'  that  rooogiiition  two  consuls  liiive  t)««n  uccreditud  to  him,  the  one 
ut  Taniiniirivo,  tlio  othtr  at  TamaUve,  wlio  ouly  o.\«rciiMi  lb«ir  fniictions  by 
virtue  ot'uD  cxequaltir  ir*nn  Lhv  rail  soroix-igu." 

Again  he  remarks : — 

'MVo  sec  thftt  FiiiDce  would  not  gaia  luucU  by  rusuiuiDg  her  position 
nntorior  tu  ItjGl :  alM,  we  ttiiiy  ndd,  wichoitt  rcgrot,  that  it  is  nu  longur  pofi- 
siblc.  Wo  havti  roci^iized  iu  the  King  of  Miidaguigcur  tlm  nocosuLry  (jitulity 
to  enablo  Iiiut  to  troal  v/'id  us  on  all  th(i  iutcrL'sU  of  the  island.  It  dot's  not 
follow,  heuauso  ho  or  hi^  succL'ssors  fail  tu  obscr^'e  the  cngagenienia  that  they 
have  contractcO,  chat  tltereforn  the  quality  aforesaid  is  lost,  or  lluit  tv«  ehmld 
hate  the  right  to  rtJUte  it  to  them  for  thofature"^ 

And  the  treaty  of  18G8  again,  iu  which  the  present  sovereign  is 
recognized  as  *'  Reine  dc  Madagascar,"  fully  confirms  the  view  of 
the  French  writer  just  cited.  J 

2.  Let  us  now  look  for  a  mDmcnt  at  the  Lambert  treaty,  or 
rather  charter,  of  1802.  On  Ins  accession  to  the  tliroue  in  1861, 
the  young  king,  Badfima  II.,  soon  fell  into  follies  and  vices  which 
were  not  a  little  encouraged  by  some  Frenchmen  who  had  ingratiated 
themselves  with  him.  A  Monsieur  Lambert,  a  planter  from  Bcunioa, 
managed  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  to  a  charter  conceding  to  a 
company  to  be  formed  by  Lambert  very  extensive  rights  over  the 
whole  of  Madagascar.  The  king's  signature  was  obtained  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  house  of  the 
French  Consul,  nod  against  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  leading 
people  of  the  kiugdom.  But  the  coucession  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  revolution  of  the  following  year,  in  vhicb  the  king 
lost  both  crowu  and  life;  and  it  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the 
new  Sovereign  and  her  Oovcrumcut,  as  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
country  to  Fruiicc.     Tlircata  of  bombanlment,  &o.,  were  freely  used, 

♦  For  fiill«T  dctitila  M  to  tlw  charart^-r  of  hViicIi  scttK'iDents  in  Maflafnicv,  tluir 
miM  mteuaiMij^mfnt  and  bwl  lix>nttti<,-:it  of  tlui  iv^ple.  6kv  ^x&ivmvtA  ot  the  Mada^ucar 
CMDEnitt&e ;  and  SMirmirt  de  Sia/ingiutar,  {Mir  M,  ]c  Or.  II.  IiOc&xo:  I'ari*,  1S91|  p.  xvlii, 

+  ''"  "  arc  my  tivrn. 

t«rof  ittabop  Itynn,  Ut«  "f  Mauritiiia,  Ditily  Stvt,  Dec.  16. 
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but  at  length  it  uraa  arranged  that,  on  the  payment  of  an  iudeiuuity 
of  ft  miUioa  francs  by  (he  native  Government  to  the  company,  its 
rights  should  be  ahaudoucd.  It  is  said  that  this  pacitic  resuU  was 
[largely  due  to  the  good  seuse  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon^  who^  on  being  infuraied  of  the  progress  in  civilization  and 
Christianity  made  by  the  Malagasy,  refused  to  allow  this  to  ha 
imperiUed  by  oggressive  war.  There  voald  seem,  tbctij  to  Ik  no 
ground  for  present  i-'rcnch  action  on  the  strength  of  the  repudiated 
Lambert  treaty. 

3.  As  already  ohserved,  scrcral  French  public  prints   have  been 

loudly  proclaiming  that  Franoe  is  resolved  *'  to  uphold  the  treaty  of 

18G8  in  its  entirety."*      It  may  with  the  same  emphasis  be  announced 

that  the  Malagasy  Government  is  equally  resolved  to  uphold  it,  so 

Ikr  at  least  as  they  arc  concerned,   cs[>cdally  its  first  article,  vhich 

declares  that  "  in  all  time  to  come  the  subjects  of  each  power  shall 

be  fticnds,  and  shall  preserve  amity,  and  shall  never  fight."     Hut  it 

ahouh!  Iw  also  carefully   noted  that  this    IKGS  treaty  recognizes  un- 

■  leserrcdly  the  Ciueen  as  Sovereign  of  Madagascar,  makes  no  admis- 

uoo  of,  or  allusion  to,  any  of  these  alleged  French  rights,  much  less 

my  protectorate;  and  is  simply  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 

between  two  nations,  standing,  as   far  as  power  to  make  treaties  is 

conoemcd,  on  an  equal  footing.      If  Fi-cuch  statesmen,  therefore,  are 

sincere  in  sayiug  that  they   only   rc((uirc   the  maintenance  of  the 

tnaty  of  IHGH  iu  its  integrity,  the  dilUcuUies  belwecn  tlie  two  nations 

vill  »ooa  be  at  an  end. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  foregoing  is  really  a  French  "claim," 
u Isr  more  stress  has  been  laid,  and  utU  still  doubtless  be  laid,  upon 
cerisin  alleged  treaties  of  1811.  What  the  valuo  of  these  is  vre 
■uut  now  consider. 

<k  The  facts  cunnoctcd  with  the  1B41  treaties  are  hrielly  these: — 
hitiieyear  183i>twaof  the  numerous  SMialiiva  tribes  of  the  north-west 
of  tiie  island,  who  had  since  the  conquest  in  182-t  been  in  subjection 
to  Ibe  central  goTerumeut,  broke  into  rebellion.  It  happened  that 
a  French  var  vessel  was  then  cruising  in'  those  waters,  aud  as  the 
French  had  for  some  time  previously  lost  nil  the  positions  they  bad 
enr  occupied  on  tlie  en-st  coast,  it  appeared  a  tiuc  opportunity  for  re- 
coKriog  prestige  in  the  west.  By  presents  and  promises  of  protec- 
tina  they  induced,  it  is  alleged,  the  chieftaincts  of  the  Iboiua  people, 
scd  the  chief  of  the  Tanki\ran3,  further  north,  to  cede  to  them  their 
Icmtorics  on   the  mainland,  as  well  as  the  island  ofNosibe,  ofl"  the 

*  Sec  Daiy  A'nr*.  Nat.  30  ftnd  ]>cc  I  ;  Im  /.iljtrU,  Not.  2D,  nad  /ye  Purltmvnt  of  Muav 
date-  BfrtJi  tlica«  Freucb  joumala  Mwak  of  ut  "  Act  by  wbich  the  Timiiianvo  G<rt*cm. 
I  noA  au(idl<yl  tli«  IVMty  oi  1808"  \Le  ParknKal),  nntt  of  ita  tH-ing  "  ftnnulLil  by  Queeu 
\  SurfOnas  cf  her  owu  suUiunty"  CI^  ZHmtH),  U  U  imly  nooMWory  to  tay  thtit  no  sncli 
r"  Ae^'  «tor  hod  any  cxistcaoe,  uvo  is  the  fottila  bnuiK  of  French  joiinulifite,  auU  it 
[It  *>ow  broiiglii  fur«»rd  ap))«rciitly  with  «  view  to  excite  aouutiaity  tovrftnli  t)ic  Malv 
■7  ia  tbe  minds  o(  tbeir  rmden. 
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nortfa-vcflt  coast.  Tlicsc  treaties  arc  given  by  De  Clercq,  "  lUcueil  tie 
Trait&Z' vol.  IT.  pp.  594,  597;  but  whether  these  half -barbarous  Silka- 
lAva,  ignorant  of  reading  and  vrritiog,  knew  what  they  vere  dotog, 
is  Tcry  doubtful.  Nf»ihu  was,  however^  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  in  IS-il,  and  has  crcr  Hince  then  remained  in  their  bands;, 
but,  curiously  enough,  until  the  present  yimr,  no  claim  has  evci 
been  pat  forward  to  any  portion  of  the  mainland,  or  any  attempt 
made  to  take  [wsscssion  of  it.  Kut  these  treaties  have  liccn  lately 
advanced  as  jitstifying  rcr}*  large  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  including  {a)  a  protectorate  over  the  portions  ceded  ;  (&)  a 
protectorate  over  all  the  nortberu  part  of  the  island,  from  Mojangiiij 
across  to  Antongil  Uay  ;  (r)  a  protectorate  over  all  the  western  aide 
of  the  island  ;  finally  (rf),  "general  right* "  (whatever  these  may 
mean]  over  all  Madagascar !  Most  English  papers  have  rightly  con- 
eidered  these  treaties  as  affording  no  justification  for  such  large 
pretensions,  although  one  or  two*  have  argued  that  the  Loudon  preat^ 
has  unfairly  depreciated  the  strength  of  French  claims.  Is  this 
really  «>  ? 

The  Malagasy  Government  and  ita  envoys  to  Europe  have  strenu> 
ously  denied  the  right  of  a  rebellious  tribe  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
the  country  to  a  foreign  power ;  a  right  which  would  never  be  recog- 
nized by  any  civilized  nation,  and  which  they  will  resist  to  the  Ia*t. 
The  following  are  amongst  some  of  the  reasons  they  urge  as  vitiating 
aud  nullifying  any  French  claim  u|>on  the  mainland  founded  upon  the 
lail  treaties ; — 

i.  The  territory  claimed  liail  been  fairly  conquereil  in  war  in  1821 
by  the  Ilova,  aud  their  sovereign  rights  had  for  many  years  never  bceu 
disputed. 

ii.  The  present  queen  and  her  predcresHors  had  been  acknowledged 
l^  the  French  in  their  treaties  of  18(38  and  1862  as  sovereigns  of 
Madagascar,  without  any  rcscni-e  whatever.  (See  also  Revue  des  deur 
ilondca,  alreatiy  citwl.) 

iii.  Military  posts  have  been  established  there,  aud  customs  duties 
collected  by  Hova  oflicinls  ever  since  the  eonntry  vaa  conqncrcd  by 
tltcm,  aiul  these  have  been  paid  without  any  demurer  reservation  by 
French  as  well  as  by  all  other  foreign  vessels.  Some  years  ago  com- 
plaints were  made  by  certain  French  traders  of  overcharges ;  these 
were  invt'stigatcd,  and  money  was  refunded. 

iv.  All  the  Shkalilva  chiefs  in  that  part  of  the  island  have  at  various 
times  rendered  fealty  to  the  sovereign  at  Antanimarivo. 

v.  These  same  SiikahYva,  Iwth  princes  and  people,  have  paid  a  yearly 
poll-tax  to  the  Ccnlral  Government. 

vi.  The  French  flag  has   never   been  hoisted  on  the  mainland  of 


•  £:^,  Tbt  Mtintiettrr  Cinm/tSi,  Utc.  1st.,  5th.,  and  Otli. 
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Madagascar,  nor,  for  forty  years,  has  any  claim  to  tliia  territory  been 
made  by  France,  nothing  whatever  being  said  about  any  rights  or  protec- 
torate on  their  part  in  tlic  treaties  concluded  during  that  period. 

vii.  The  Hova  governors  have  occasionally  (at^r  the  fashion  set  nov 
and  then  by  governors  of  more  civilized  |>eoplc»)  oppressed  the  con. 
quercd  races.  But  the  Siikal^va  have  always  looked  to  the  Queen  at 
Anton iinarivo  for  redress  (and  have  obtained  it),  and  never  has  any 
reference  been  made  to  Prance,  nor  has  any  jurisdiction  been  claimed 
by  France  or  by  the  colonial  French  authorities  ia  the  matter. 

riii.  British  war-vessels  liare  for  many  years  past  bad  the  right 

(conceded  by  our  treaty  of  1865)  to  cniise  in  these  north-weetem  bays, 

r-Creeks,  and  rivers,  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade.     The  British 

Consul  has  landed  on  this  territory,  and  iu  conducting  inquiries  has 

, dealt  directly  with  the  Ilova  authorities  without  the  slightest  reference 

'  to  France,  or  any  claim  from  the  latter  that  he  should  do  so. 

U.  "Hie   French   representatives  in  Madagascar  have  repeatedly 

Uamed  the  Central  Government  for  not  asxerting  its  authority  more 

fullj  over  the  north-west  eoaet ;  and  ijcveral  years  ago,  iu  the  reign 

of  KaQarUoua  I.,  a  French  subject,  with  the  help  of  a  few  natives, 

landed  on  this  coast  with  the  intention   of  working  Home  of  the 

mioenl  productions,  and  built  a  fortifieil  j)ost.     Kefusing  to  desist, 

be  vu  attacked  by  the  Ciueen's  troops,  and  eventuftUy  killed.     No 

cotaphipt  was  ever  made  by  the  French  authorities  on  aecoitnt  of 

tlni  oocurrence,  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  the  just  punishment  for  an 

tmliviy  act.    Yet  it  was  done  on  what  tlic  French  now  claim  as  their 

tenitoiy. 

X.  And,  lastly.  Prance  baa  quite  recently  (in  May  of  this  year)  ex- 
torted a  hea\7  money  fine  from  the  Malagasy  Government  for  a  so- 
cilkd  "  outrage  *'  committed  by  the  Siikaliiva  upon  some  Arabs  from 
Mifotta,  sailing  under  French  colours.  The«e  latter  were  illegally 
ittempting  to  land  armsaudammunition,  and  were  killed  iu  the  hglit 
wlidi  CDBUcd.  The  demand  was  grossly  unjust,  but  the  fact  of  its 
ksTiog  been  made  would  seem  to  all  impartial  pei'sons  to  vitiate 
fllterljr  all  French  claims  to  this  territory,  as  an  unmistakable  ackuow- 
ledgrocnt  of  the  Hova  supremacy  there. 

Such  arc,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  most  important  reasons 
TBcently  put  forth  for  French  claims  upon  Madagascar,  and  ilic  Mala- 
gMj  replies  thereto  ;  and  it  would  really  be  a  service  to  the  native 
Gwcfument  and  its  envoys  if  some  French  writer  of  authority  and 
kiNwJedge  would  endeavour  to  refute  the  arguments  just  advanced. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  ia  the  demand  of  the 
French  that  leases  of  ninety-nine  years  shall  be  allowed.  Tills  has 
been  resisted  by  the  Malagasy  Government  as  most  undcBirablc  in  the 
preieDt  condition  of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  prepared  to  grant 
fctK!  of  ibirty-five  years,  renewable  on  complying  with  certain  forma. 
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It  argncs,  with  consiilcmblc  reaaoa  ou  its  side,  that  unless  dU  powcra^ 
of  ohtaiutng  land  bv  foreigners  are  strictly  regulated,  the  mora 
ignorant  coast  people  will  still  do  as  tbey  are  kuovn  to  have  dom^ 
and  will  make  over,  while  intoxicated,  large  tracts  of  land  to  foreign 
adventurers  for  the  most  triding  consideration,  such  as  a  bottle  of 
rum,  or  a  similar  payment. 

The  question  now  arises,  irhat  have  Englishmen  to  do  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  what  justiGcs  our  taking  part  in  the  dispute  ? 

Let  lit  first  fraukly  make  two  or  tliree  admissions.  We  have  do 
riglit  to  hinder,  nor  do  wo  seek  to  prevent,  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  colonial  power  of  Fiance.  So  far  as  Franco  can  replace 
savagery  by  true  cii'ilization,  wc  shall  rejoice  in  her  advances  la  auy 
part  of  the  world.  And  further,  we  have  no  right  to,  nor  do  wc  pre- 
tend to  the  exercise  of^  the  duty  of  police  of  the  world.  But  at  the 
same  time,  while  wc  ought  not  and  cannot  undertake  such  ex- 
tensive rcs)>onsihilitics,  wc  have,  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
cunstitutcd  mirsclTCs  for  iiKiny  yctirs  a  kind  of  iutematioual  police 
for  the  suppression  of  the  olavc-trade,  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  freedom  ;  and  this  fact  has  hecn  ctpressly  or  tacitly  recognized 
by  other  European  Powers.  The  sacrifices  we  have  made  to  abolish 
slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  ami  onr  eommcrctal  supremacy  and 
naval  power,  have  justified  and  enabled  us  to  take  this  position.  And, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  Aladagas- 
car  would  certainly  involve  a  virtual  revival  of  the  slave-trade. 

It  may  also  be  objected  by  some  thut,  as  regards  aggression  upon 
forcigu  nations,  wc  do  not  ourselves  come  into  court  with  cleaa 
hands.  We  must  with  shame  admit  the  accusation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  carry  on  religious  persecution  in  the  countries 
wc  govern  ;  and,  further,  we  have  restored  the  Trausvaal,  we  have 
retired  from  Afghanistan,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advocates  of  an 
"  Imperialist"  policy  in  Egypt,  wc  arc  ni}t  going  to  retain  the  Nile 
r>elta  as  a  British  provipce.  And,  as  was  well  remarked  iti  the  Daihj 
New$  lately,  "snch  an  argument  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  It 
would  be  fata!  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  as  a  moral  agent 
altogether,  and  might  fix  the  mistaken  policy  of  a  particular  epoch 
as  the  standard  of  national  ethics  for  all  time.'' 

What  claim,  then,  hna  England  to  intervene  in  this  dispute,  and  to 
offer  mediation  between  France  and  MndagascarV 

(a)  England  has  greatly  aided   Jladagascar  to  attain  its  present) 
position  as  a  nation.     Lai^ely  owing  to  the  help  she  gave   to   the 
enlightened    Ilova  king,   Badiima    I.,  from   181 T   to   1S28,   lie   was 
enabled   to  establish  his  supremacy  over  most  of  the  other  tribes  of 
the  island,  and,  in  place  of  a  number  of  petty  turbulent  chieftaincies, 
to  form  (»<■'•  «"rong  central  government,  desirous  of  progress,  and  able 
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to  |>ut  down   intcstiuo  wars,  as  well  as  tbc  export  slave-trade  of  the 
counCrr.     For  several  years  a  British  agent,  Mr.  Hastic,  lived  at  the 
Court  of  itadi\nia,  exercising  a  powcri'al  iufluGucc  for  good  over  the 
king,  and  doing  very  raach  for  the  advaucement  of  the  people.  In  later 
limes,  through  Kuglish  iDfluGncc,  and  by  the  provisions  of  our  treaty 
with  Madagascar,  the  import  slave-trade  has  hccu  stopped^  aud  a  large 
■ection  of  the  slave  population- — those  of  African  birth,  brought  into 
the  island  by  the  Arab  slaving  dhows — has  been  set  free  (in  June,  1877). 
(i)  England  has   done  very  raueh  during  the  last  sutty  years  to 
develop  civilization  and   enlightenment  in  \[adaga$car.     The    mis- 
sionary workmen,  sent  out  by  the  Tx»udon  Miwionary  Society  from 
1B50  to   18;ij,  introduced  many  of  the  useful  arts — viz,,  improved 
methods  of  carpentry,  iron- working,  and  weaving,   the  processes  of 
tanning,  and  several  manufactures  of  clicmicais,  .soap,  limc-burning, 
Jfcc. ;  and  they  ftl»o  constructed  canals  and  reservoirs  for  ricc-cnlture. 
From    I8G2    to   1882    the  same  Society's   bviildcr*    have    intro- 
iced  the  use  of  brick   and  stone   construction,   have   taught  the 
of   brick   and    tile  nianufacturc  and    the  preparation    of 
slates,  and  have  erected  numerous  stone  and  brick  cbiirehcs,  sclioola, 
and  bouses  :  and  these  arts  have  been   so   readily  learned  by   the 
people  that  the  capital  and  other  towns  have  been   almost  entirely 
rebaiJt  wiUiin   the  last    fifteen   years    with  dwellings  of  European 
bahioD.      Knglauil  Iihh  also  been  the   prini^ipal  agent  in  the  intullcc- 
tnal  advance   of  the  Muiagiifiy  ;  lur,  ns  already  mentioned,  English 
flUMOnaries  were  the  firjii  to  rediico  the    native    language  to    a 
g;nininatical  system,  and  to  give  the  jwople  their  own  tongue  in  a 
trittcn  form.     They  a\su  prepared  a  cunsiilerabtu  number  of  books, 
nd  founded   na  extensive  school   system.*      If    wo  look  at  what 
fiigitnd  has  done  for  Madagascar,  a  far  more  plausible  case  might 
be  Bide   out — were  we   so  disposed — for  "  English   claims"  on  the 
iiUnd,  than  any  that  France  can  prodnce. 

[fj  Kngland  has  considerable  political  interests  in  preserving  Mnda- 
pKir  free  from  l-'rench  control.  Thcjtc  should  not  be  overlooked, 
u  ilie  inflnence  of  the  French  in  those  seas  is  already  sufficiently 
ttrtiDg.  Xot  only  are  they  established  in  the  small  islands  of 
8te.  Marie  and  Nosibe,  otf  Madagastcar  itaclf,  but  they  have 
takca  possession  of  two  of  the  Comoro  group,  Mayotta  and 
MohiUiL  Bi^union  i»  French;  and  although  Mauritius  and  the 
Seychelles  are  under  English  government,  iliey  are  largely  French 
ifccpeech  and  sympathy.  And  it  must  be  remtrmbered  that  the  first 
itstalment  of  territory  which  is  now  coveted  includes  five  or  sixlai^c 

*  Atnart  k)l  Mul.T'jxijr  u-nnta  fur  mililAry  tiu^iics  ttntl  ranV  ue  o{  KhmII-iIi  ori^ii,  ei> 
wtuof  at  t)L<>  niit'li  iiiti.ll  fur  Iniililiii^  uiiurciliuiiu.  »n<l  tb«  iiiUiieLii^e  of  Kii^lnnil  is  nliio 
A«*i  1^  Uie  fa<;t  tb&t  Aliiiial  a.\\  ttio  worUs  oanuctcil  vitli  eilucstion  nnd  litvraturv  are 


kmm.  Mob  a»  acbool,  cIam.  Icmob.  p«a,  copybook,  i>fiiciL.  slatv,  book,  gazcUo,  press, 
pmnof^  capital,  pvnad,  &c,  gnuiuuir,  googra^iliy,  wlditkiii,  iic. 
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gnlfs,  besides  numerous  inlets  and  river  mouths^  and  especialljr  Uie 
Bay  of  Diego  Suarcz,  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  a  great  naval  station.  Tlie  possession  of  these,  aud 
eventually  of  the  whole  of  the  island,  wouhl  seriously  affect  the 
halauce  of  power  in  the  south-west  Indian  Ocean,  making  French  in- 
fluence prepondernut  iu  these  seas,  aud  in  ccrtaiu  very  possible  poli- 
tical contingencies  would  be  a  formidable  menace  to  our  South 
African  colonies. 

(rf)  We  have  also  commercial  interests  in  Madagascar  ivhicli  cannot 
be  disregarded,  because,  although  the  island  does  not  yet  contribata 
lai^cly  to  the  commerce  of  tlic  world,  it  is  a  country  of  great  natural 
resources,  and  its  united  export  and  import  trade,  chiefly  in  Engllsli 
and  American  hands,  is  already  worth  about  a  million  annually.  Our 
own  ihare  of  this  is  fourfold  that  of  the  French,  and  British  subject*  ia 
Madagascar  outnamber  those  of  Prance  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one  ;  and  our  valuable  colony  of  Mauritius  dcrircs  a  great  part  of 
its  food-supply  from  the  great  island . 

But  apart  from  the  fure(;oing  considerations,  it  is  froiu  no  narrow 
jealousy  that  we  maintain  that  French  preponderance  iu  Madagascar 
would  work  disastrout^ly  for  freedom  and  Lumauily  in  that  port  of  the 
world.  We  are  not  wholly  free  from  blame  ourselves  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  coolie  population  of  Mauritius  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  although  that  islnud  is  English  in  government,  its 
inhabitauts  are  chiefly  Freucb  iu  origin,  uuil  tlicy  retahi  a  great  deal 
of  that  utter  want  of  rccoguition  of  the  rights  of  coloured  people 
which  seems  inherent  in  the  French  abroad.  So  that  successive 
governors  liavc  been  constautly  thwarted  by  magistrates  aud  police  in 
their  efforts  to  oVtain  justice  for  the  coolie  immigrants.  A  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  iu  1872,  however,  forced  a  number  of  reforms,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  little  ground  for  complaint.  But  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  R^uniou  the  treatment  of  the  Hindu  cootiea 
has  been  so  ba<l  that  at  length  the  Indian  Government  has  refused  to 
allow  emigration  thither  any  longer.  For  some  years  past  Frcneh 
trading  vessels  have  been  carrying  off  from  the  north-west  Madagascar 
coast  hundreds  of  people  for  the  Keunion  plantations.  Very  lately  a 
convention  was  made  with  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Mozambiqoe 
to  supply  coloured  labourers  for  Heunion,  and,  doubtless,  also  with  a 
view  to  sugar  estates  yet  to  be  made  in  ^Madagascar — a  traffic  which 
ia  the  slave-trade  in  all  but  the  name.  The  French  flag  is  sullied  by 
being  allowed  to  he  used  by  slaving  dhows — an  iniquity  owing  to 
which  our  brave  Captaiu  Brownrigg  met  his  death  sot  long  ago.  Is 
it  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  iucrease  of  French  iuduence  in 
these  seas  is  one  of  sad  omen  for  freedom  ? 

And,  further,  a  French  protectorate  over  a  part  of  the  island  would 

'  'Mly  work  disastrously  for  the  progress  of  Madagascar  itself.   It  has 
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been  already  shown  that  during  the  present  ccntuiy  the  couutry  has  been 
paksiog  OQt  of  the  coDdition  of  a  collection  of  petty  independent  States 
into  that  of  one  strong  Kiugdom,  'trbose  authority  is  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  firmly  established  over  the  whole  ishind.  And  all  hope 
of  progresiis  bound  up  in  the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  the 
central  Ilova  Government^  with  capable  governors  representing  its 
authority  over  the  other  prorinccs.  Bnt  for  many  years  past  the 
French  have  depreciated  and  ridiculed  the  Hova  power;  and  cxecpt 
3i.  Guillain,  who,  in  his  "  Documents  sur  la  Fartic  Oceldcntale  dc 
Idadagascar/'  has  irrittcn  with  due  apprceiation  of  the  civilizing  policy 
of  E^iima  I.,  there  is  hardly  any  F^nch  writer  hut  has  spoken  evil  of 
the  central  government^  simply  because  every  step  taken  towards  the 
unification  of  the  country  makes  their  own  projects  leas  feasible. 
French  policy  is,  therefore,  to  stir  up  the  outlying  tribes,  where  the 
Hova  authority  is  still  weak,  to  discontent  and  rebellion,  and  so  cause 
iutcraccinc  war,  in  which  France  will  enmo  in  and  offer  "  protection" 
to  all  rebels.  Truly  a  noble  "  mission"  for  a  great  and  enlightened 
£iimpcan  nation  I 

After  acknowletlging  again  and  again  the  sovereign  at  Antanikn- 
MiTO  as  "  Queen  of  Madagascar,''  the  French  papers  have  lately  begun 
to  rtylc  Her  JIajesty  "  Ciueeu  of  the  Uovas,"  as  if  there  were  not  a 
down  other  tribes  over  whom  even  the  French  have  never  disputed 
r  authority ;  while  they  write  as  if  the  Sitkalitva  formed  an  indc- 
'fcDiieat  State,  with  whom  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  conclude 
tmties.  More  than  this :  after  making  treaties  with  at  least  two 
antrdgns  of  Madagascar,  accrediting  consuls  to  them  and  receiving 
couuli  appointed  by  thorn,  a  portion  of  the  French  press  has  just 
diKonied  that  the  Malagasy  are  "  a  barbarous  people,"  with  whom  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  France  to  meet  ou  equal  terms.  *  Let  us  see 
vliat  this  barbarous  Malagasy  Government  has  been  doing  during  the 
lut  kv  years  : — 

i  It  has  put  an  end  to  idolatry  in  the  central  and  other  provinces, 
sai  lith  it  a  number  of  cruel  and  foolish  superstitions,  together  with 
tlie  ose  of  the  Tang^a  poison-onlcal,t  infanticide,  polygamy^  and  the 
nnratricted  power  of  divorce. 

ti.  U  lias  cnditicd,  revised,  and  printed  its  laws,  abolishing  capital 
jKuiihiDent  (formerly  carried  out  in  many  eruel  forms},  except  for  the 
rrinim  of  treason  and  murder. 

iii.  It  has  act  free  a  large  portion  of  the  slave  population,  indeed  all 

*  Sm  £«  Porlionem,  Dec.  15,  anA  other  French  {uptn. 

f  Aowag  tbo  many  unfair  ataUnieiiU  of  the  Pftriaian  nmaa  ii  sn  ttrtide  in  J>  Itapprt, 
<(  OM.  29^  copii;*!  t>y  iiuDy  ott)«r  jiapers,  in  nhich  ttiia  Taiig^DA  orde*]  ie  deecnbMl  «*  if 
ft  in>  Bov  •  pnctim  oi  tac  MnJiit^y,  tbc  iiiU'iitiou  l>oiiij;,  <\t  vounc,  to  Iwd  iU  ivadon 
to  laok  vpon  tbcDi  u  ctill  biu-tiarouii ;  tliv  fact  Ijttnj;  ttiat  its  um  has  hetti  ob«a]crt«  tvtr 
AttB  I8&1  {Art.  XVUI.  af  EaglioU  Ticnty;,  And  it«  pmctioe  a  *  npibU  alfcuov,  u  n 
i^m  iA  tiQUua.  The  AIaU^v  F.nvnj'^  m-r  rrj)ri;B(-ntf d  m  wjiug  thnt  tiicir  SiipieiiM 
Onrt  oftiB  caDdcDUHd  erimuuua  t«  d«ittli  by  it«  luc  : 
tOL.  ZUIL  B 
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African  slares  brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  aud  has  passed  Inn-a  tiy 
which  no  Malagasy  can  any  louger  bo  reduced  to  slavery  for  debt  or 
for  political  offences. 

iv.  It  has  largely  rimited  the  old  opprt-ssivc  feudal  system  of  the 
country,  and  has  formed  a  kiud  uf  i'C^[K}astblc  Ministry,  with  (Icpart-^^ 
tDetits  of  foreign  atfurs,  war,  justice,  revenue,  trade,  schools,  &c.        ^H 

V.  It  has  passed  laws  for  couipuLiury  education   througliout  the 
central  provinces,  by  which  the  children  iu  that  part  of  the  island  ore  ^ 
now  bctn^  educated.  H 

ri.  It  haa  begun  to  remodel  its  army,  putting  it  on  a  basis  of  short  ~ 
service,  to  which  all  classes  arc  liable,  so  as  to  consolidate  its  power 
over  the  outlying  districts,  and  bring  nil  the  island  nndcr  the  action 
of  the  juat  and  hunfianc  laws  already  deaeribed. 

vii.   It  has  made  the  planting  of  the  poppy  illegal,  subjecting  the  ^ 
offender  to  a  very  heav-y  fine.  H 

viii.   It  has  pa^ssed  several  laws  forbidding  the  manufacture  and       ' 
imiractation  of  anient  spirits  into  Inifrina,  and  is  anxious  for  jiowcrs  in 
the  treaties  now  to  be  revised  to  IciT  a  much  heavier  duty  nt  the  purU. 

We  need  not  ask  if  these  are  the  acts  of  a  barbarous  nation,  or 
whether  it  would  he  for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilizittion  and 
progress  if  the  disorderly  elements  which  still  rnmam  in  the  country 
should  be  cncouTagcd  by  foreign  interference  to  break  away  from  the 
control  they  have  so  long  acknowledged.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Buy  European  nation  has  made  similar  progress  in  such  a  short  period 
as  has  this  Hova  Government  of  Madagascar.  ^ 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  although  it  has  also  been  the  object  ™ 
of  the  Trench  to  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  SiJkaUiva,  whom  they  repre- 
sent as  down-trodden,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  for  many 
years  past  these  people  have  been  in  peaceable  subjection  to  the  Hora 
authority.  The  Bystcm  of  govcrumeut  allows  the  local  chiefs  to 
retain  a  good  deal  of  their  former  iutlucuce  so  long  as  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Queen  at  Antananarivo  is  ackuonlcdgcd.  And  a  recent 
traveller  through  this  north-west  district,  the  Kcv.  W.  C.  Pickersgill, 
testifies  that  qn  inquiring  of  every  tribe  as  to  whom  they  paid 
allegiance,  the  invariable  reply  was,  "To  llaaavjilo-munjiVka,  tiuccn  of 
Madagascar.''  It  is  indeed  extremely  probable  thut,  iu  counting  upoa 
the  support  of  these  north-westerly  tribes  against  tlic  central  govern- 
ment, the  French  are  reckoning  without  their  host,  and  will  find 
enemies  where  they  expect  allies.*  Iu  fact,  the  incident  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  the  revival  of  these  long-dormant  claims 
— the  hoisting  of  the  Queen's  flag  nt  two  places — really  shows  how 
well  disposed  the  people  are  to  the  Hora  Government,  and  how  they  , 
look  to  the  Queen  for  justice.  ^| 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked.  Have  we  any  diplomatic  stand ing-grnnnd  ™ 
for  friendly    intervention    on    behalf   of   the   Malagasy  ?      I    think 
*  >Se«  Tract  No.  II.  of  the  M«dftj(ucarCiMiimitt«c. 
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there  are  at  leaft  tno  coasidcratious  wLich — altogether  apart  from 
onr  commercial  aud  jwlitical  lutcrcsts  in  the  freedom  of  the  country, 
and  what  we  hare  donv  for  it  in  various  «*ay5 — give  us  a  right  to  speak 
in  this  question.  Ooe  is,  that  there  has  for  many  years  post  beea  aa 
uuderstnoding  between  the  GorernmeDts  of  Frauce  and  Luglaud  that 
neither  would  take  action  with  regard  to  Madagascar  without  previous 
ctmstUtatioD  with  each  other. *^  We  arc  then  surely  cntitlctl  to  sjieak 
if  the  independence  of  the  island  ia  threatened.  Another  rcasou  is, 
that  we  are  to  a  great  extent  pledged  to  give  the  Hova  Goverjimout 
some  8upi>ort  by  the  words  spoken  by  our  Special  Envoy  to  the  Queen 

feaviilona  last  year.      Vice-Admiral  Gorc-Jonca  then  repeated  the 
ranee  of  the  understanding  above-mentioned^  and  encouraged  the 
Hova  Goremmcnt  to  consolidate  their  authority  on  the  west  cooat, 
and,  iu  fact,  his  language  stimulated  them  to  take  that  action  t)tcrc 
which  Uie  French  have  made  a  pretext  for  their  present  interfercuccf 
In  taking  such  a  Hue  of  action  England  seeks  no  seliiah  enda.    We 
do  not  covet  a   foot  of  Madagasear  territory ;  we  iisk    no   exclusive 
priTilcgea;   but  I  do  maintain  that  what  wc   have  done   for  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  part  wc  have  taken  in  her  development  and  advance- 
ment, gives  lis  a  claim   and   imposes  on  ua  an  obligation  to  stand 
fonrard  on  her  behalf  against  those  who  would   break  her  unity  aud 
coiueqaently  her  progress.     The  French  will  have   no  easy  task  to 
cooqtwr  the  country  if  they  persist  in  their  demands ;   the   Malagasy 
will  uot  yield  cxcc]il  to  ovcrwhclmiug  force,  and  it  will  prove  a  war 
bricgiog  heavy  cost  and  little  honour  to  France. 

3Uy  I  not  appeal  to  all  right-minded  aud  generous  PrencLmea 
tkt  their  iuduence  should  also  be  iu.  the  direction  of  preserving  the 
&ttdoQi  of  this  natiou  ? — one  oC  the  few  dark  peoples  who  have 
ahmi  an  unusual  receptivity  for  civilization  aud  Christianity,  who 
lavD  already  advanced  thumselvea  so  niueh,  aud  who  will  still,  if  left 
mdixtarbedj  become  one  united  and  enlightened  nation. 

It  will  be  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  France  if  she  stirs  up  aggressive 
var,and  so  throws  back  indefinitely  all  the  remarkable  progress  made 
br  the  ^(alagasy  during  the  past  few  years ;  and  it  will  .be  hardly  leas 
lo  our  own  discredit  if  we^  on  insular  nation,  jealous  of  the  in- 
Rolafaility  of  our  own  island,  show  no  practical  sympathy  with  another 
insular  people,  and  do  not  use  every  means  that  can  bi;  employed  to 
pmerrc  to  Madagascar  its  independence  and  its  liberties. 

Jaues  SruuEE,  Jun. 

*  fim  Lord  CnavSlv'i  ipeccb  in  c«p1>*  to  tlio  adtlreas  o(  tbe  Madsiiwcar  Comiuittcc, 
Km-.  3B. 

t  T>«  .\ilintral,  m  it  U  rejMrtod  on  ^<mA  authority,  coticp-tvtiiliiU^  tbo  Quc«ti  &n<l  hcr 
UvnnusMit  oa  lutviuKaoIvM  thn  qiteatinii  of  Madftgaacftr  \>y  iliowing  tliat  th«  ^Inva 
MiM  (»vant  it.  Ho  w>o  xud  th»t  jVkuvc  aud  Enj^UuiiI  were  in  ]>eifect  acconl  im  tliis 
loiat,  nd  on  dtc  wimlnni  of  neognizinf;  Qu^ea  RanaThJona  as  aovcrcign  of  the  wliule 
siMd.  Se«  Uailf  finri,  Dcc.  14.  ThiB  will  no  doiibt  Viv  Aiinrirmed  by  the  piibl!CA,tion 
i4 1^  o&oil  nporC  wliicli  tu  bcva  aslcoil  for  by  Mr.  0.  t'nliiwr,  M.l*. 
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I  SUPPOSE  there  arc  few  studenta  of  mau  aud  of  society  to  whom 
the  presiiut  religious  condition  and  ap[)arc'iit  religious  prospect 
of  the  world  can  seem  very  satisfactory.  If  there  is  aay  Lesson  clear 
froiD  history  it  is  this :  ttiut,  iu  every  age  religion  has  been  the  main 
stay  both  of  private  life  and  of  the  public  order. — "the  substance  of 
humanity,"  as  Quiael  well  expresses  it,  "  whence  issue,  as  by  so 
many  necessary  consequences,  political  institutions,  the  arts,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  even  the  sequence  of  events."* 
The  existing  civilization  of  Europe  and  America — I  use  the  wojtl 
civilization  iu  its  highest  and  widest  sense,  and  mean  by  it  especially 
the  laws,  traditions,  beliefs,  and  habits  of  thought  and  action,  whereby 
Individual  family  and  social  life  la  governed — is  mainly  the  work  of 
Christianity.  The  races  which  inhabit  the  vast  Asiatic  Continent  arc 
what  they  arc  chiefly  from  the  influence  of  Buddhism  and 
MohamroedaTiism,  of  the  Brahminical,  Confucian,  and  Taoscan 
systems.  Iu  the  fctichism  of  the  rude  tribes  of  Africa,  still  in  the 
state  of  the  childhood  of  humnniiy,  wc  have  what  hati  been  called  the 
parler  r^fanfm  of  religion: — it  is  that  rude  and  uuformed  speech, 
as  of  spiritual  babes  and  sucklings,  which  principally  makes  them  to 
differ  from  the  anthrojwid  apes  of  their  tropical  forests  :  "  un  peuple 
est  compt^  pour  quelque  chose  Ic  jour  oii  il  s'clevc  h  la  pens^e  de 
Dicu.""|-  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  uuqucationably  hostile  to  all 
these  crecda  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  Europe  there  is  a 
iDOvemem — of  its  breadth  and  strength  I  shall  say  more  presently — 
the  irrecoucilabic  hostility  of  which  to  "all  religion  aud  all  religiosity," 
to  use  the  words  of  the  late  jNf.  Louis  Blanc,  is  written  ou  its  froutj 
Thought  is  the  nioit  contagious  thing  in  the  world,  sud  iu  these  dai 
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of  steam  locomotion  aud  electric  telegraphs,  of  cheap  literature  and 
abiquitoua  journalism,  ideas  travel  with  the  speed  of  light,  aud  the  in- 
lltteDcn  which  are  warring  against  the  theologies  of  Europe  arc  certainly 
acttog  as  powerful  solvents  upon  the  religious  systems  of  the  rest  of 
tbc  world.     Hut  apart  from  the  loud  and  fierce  ucgation  of  the  creed 
of  Christendora  which   ia  so  striking   a    feature  of  the  present  day, 
there  is   among  those  who  nominally  adhere   to  it  a  va^it  amount  of 
mncgicaaire  doubt.     Between  the   party   which   avowedly   aims   at 
the  destmction  of  "all  religion  and  all  religiosity/'  at  the  delivery  of 
man  from  wliat  it  calls  the  "nightmare  "  or  "  the  intellectual  whore- 
dom''  of  spiritualism,  and  those  who   cling  with  undinimcd  faith  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  there   is   an  exceeding  great  multitude 
who  arc   properly  dcscrihed   as  sccpties.       It  is  even  more  an  age  of 
doubt  than  of  dental.      As  Chateaubriand   noted,  when  the   century 
was  yet  young,  "  wc  are  no  longer  living  in  times  when  it  avails  to 
say  '  Relieve  and  do  not  examine  :'  people  will  examine  whether  we 
like  it  or  not."      And  since  these  words  were  written,  people  have 
been   bndly  examining  in  every  department  of  human  thought,  and 
ispeeially  in  the  domain  of  religion.     In  particular   Christlauity  has 
Wn  made  the  subject  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny.     How  indeed 
nuU  we  expect  that  it  should  escape?     The  greatest  fact  in  the 
Muls  of  the  modern  world,  it  naturally  invites  the  researches  of 
tke  historian.    The  basis  of  the  system  of  ethics  still  current  amongst 
ui,it  [Kremptorily  claims  the  attention  of  the  sociologist.     The  fount 
of  the  metaphysical  conceptions  accepted  in  Kiirope,  until  in  the  Lost 
century,  before  the  "  uncreating  word"  of  Lockjan  sensism, 

"  Philow^by  thai  Iraoad  on  )  Ipxrrn  hi'rorn 
8iuki  to  Mr  wooikI  osium^  and  U  no  more." 

ildiallenges  the  investigation  of  the  psychologist.  The  practical  result 
of  these  inquiries  must  be  allowed  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  uega- 
tire.  In  many  quarters,  where  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  we  should  cer- 
tainly hare  found  acquiescence,  honest  if  dull,  iu  the  received  religious 
snitcms  of  Europe,  wc  now  discern  iucredulity,  more  or  less  far-rcacli- 
ing,  shout  "  revealed  religion"  altogether,  and,  at  the  best,  "  faint 
fiossjhie  Theism/'  in  the  place  of  old-fashioned  orthodoxy.  And 
esmest  men,  content  to  bear  as  best  they  may  their  own  burdcu  of 
doubt  and  disappointment,  do  not  dissemble  to  themselves  that  the 
imncdiate  outlook  is  dark  and  discouraging.  Ijike  the  Freucb 
BOitBrch  they  discern  the  umcus  of  the  deluge  to  come  after  them  ;  a 
nrt  shipwreck  of  all  faith,  and  all  virtue,  of  conscience,  of  God; 
bnte  Ibrcc,  embodied  in  an  omnipotent  State,  the  one  ark  likely  to 
CMtpe  Bnbmersion  in  the  pitiless  waters.  A  world  from  which 
tlu  high  sanctions  of  religion,  hitherto  the  binding'  principle  of 
ndety,  arc  relegated  to  the  domain  of  old  wives'  fables ;  a  march 
through  life   with   its  brief  dream  of  pleasure   and  long  reality  of 
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pain  uuclianged,  but  with  no  firm  ground  of  faith,  no  "  hope  both 
sTiru  and  st^lfaKt,  and  which  entereth  iuto  that  withia  the  teU," 
no  worthy  ohject  of  dtairc  whereby  man  may  erect  himself  above 
llimself,  whence  lie  may  derive  an  indefectible  role  of  condact,  *H 
constraitiing  incentive  to  Hclf-Maerificc,  an  odeijuate  motive  for  patient 
endurance, — such  i»  the  vision  of  the  coming  timcj  as  it  prescata, 
itself  to  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  competent  observers. 


n. 


In  these  circmnstanccs  it  is  natural  tliat  «o  tlioughtful  and  compctentJ 
an  obscr\-er  as  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo'"  should  take  up  his  parable. 
And  assuredly  few  who  have  read  that  beautiful  book,  so  full  of  lofty 
musing,  and  so  rich  in  pregnant  suggestion,  however  superficial  and 
inconsequent,  will   have  opened  the   volume    wliich   he  has  recently 
given  to  the  world  without  high  expectation.     It  will  be  remembered.  ^ 
that  in   his  preface  to  his  former   work,    he  tells  us  that   he  waafl 
dissatisfied  with  the  current  conceptions  of  Christ,  and  nnable  to  rest 
content  without  a  definite  opiniou  regarding  Him,  and  so  was  led  to 
trace  Uis  biography  from  point  to  point,  with  a  view  of  accepting 
those  conclusions  about   Ilim  which  the  facts  themselves,  weigbedA 
critically,  appeared  to  warrant.     And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  well-^ 
nigh  two  decadeSf  the  author  of  "  Kcce  Homo''  cornea  forward  to  con- 
sider the  rehgious  outlook  of  the  world.      Surely  a  task  for  which  he 
is  in  many  respects   peculiarly  well-fitted.     Wide  knowledge  of  tbo^ 
modern    mind,   broad   sympathies,    keen    and    delicate    pcrceptioua,^ 
freedom  from  party  and  personal  ends,  and    a  power  of  graceful  and 
winning  statement  must,  u))ou  all  bauds,  be  conceded  to  him.    What  h 
sucli  a  man  thinks  on  such  a  subject,  is  certain  to  be   iutercsting;^ 
and,  Mhctber  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  is   as  certain  to  be  suggestive. 
I  propose,   therefore,  first  of  all   to  consider   what  may   be  Icamt 
about  the  topic  with  which  I  am  concerned,  from  this   new  book 
on  "  Natunil  Religion/'  and  I  shall  then  proceed  to  deal  with  it 
iu  my  own  way. 

The  author  of  "  Natural  Religion"  starts  with  the  broad  assumption^ 
that  "  supernaturalism"  is  discredited  by  modern  "  scicnee."     I  may 
perhaps,  in  passing,  venture  to  express  my  regret  that  in  an  inqniiy  « 
demanitiug,  from  its  nature  and  importance,   the  utmost  precision  o^| 
which    humnn    speech  is  capable,  the    anthor    has  in   so  few  cases 
clearly  and  rigidly  limited  the  sense  of  the  terms  which  he  employs. 

"  Super  naturalism,"  for  example,  is  a  word  which  may  bear  many 

different  meanings;  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  bear,  1  think,) 
for  me   a  very  different  meaning  from  that  which  it  bears  for  thei 
author  of  "  Natural  Keligion."     So,  again,  "science"  in  this  book,  i« 
tacitly  assumed    to  denote    physical    science   only  :    and  what    aa.j 
assumption,    as    though    there    were    no    other  sciences    than   the! 
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phj'siad  I  This  ia  passing.  I  shall  have  to  touch  again  upon  these 
points  hereafter.  For  the  present  let  us  regard  tlie  scope  and  aim 
of  this  discourse  of  Natural  Itdigion,  a^  the  author  states  it.  He 
finds  that  the  supernatural  portion  of  Chris  tin  iiity,  as  of  all 
religions,  is  widely  eonsidcrwi  to  be  discredited  hy  physical  aeieucc. 
"  Two  opposite  theories  of  the  Uni%*crsc"  (p.  26)  arc  before 
men.  The  one  propounded  by  Christianity  "  is  summed  up/'  as  he 
deems,  "  in  the  three  propositions,  that  a  Pcraonal  Will  is  the  cause 
of  the  Universe,  that  that  Will  is  perfectly  "benevolent,  that  that  Will 
has  sometimes  interfered  hy  miracles  with  the  order  of  the  Uni- 
rewe"  (p.  13).  The  other  he  states  as  follows  ; — "  Science  op- 
poses to  Qod  Nature.  When  it  denies  God  it  denies  the  existence 
of  any  power  beyond  or  superior  to  Nature;  and  it  may  deny  at  the 
same  time  auytblng  like  a  cau»e  of  Nature.  It  believes  in  certain 
la«s  of  co-exibteucu  and  sequence  iii  phenomena,  and  in  denying  God 
-  it  means  to  deny  that  auything  further  can  be  known"  (p.  17). 
I  "  For  what  is  God — so  the  argument  runs — but  a  liypothesis, 
I  which  religious  men  have  inistakeu  for  a  demonstrated  reality  ? 
I  And  is  it  not  precisely  against  kucIi  premature  hypotheses  that 
I  idence  most  streunously  protests?  That  a  Pcrsoual  Will  is  the 
^^m  owe  of  the  Universe — this  might  staud  very  well  as  a  hypothesis  to 
^^^nrt  with,  until  facta  should  either  confirm  it,  or  force  it  to  give  way 
tosnothcr,  cither  different  or  at  least  modified.  That  this  Pcrsoual 
Will  is  bcQcvoIcntj  and  is  shown  to  be  so  by  the  facts  of  the  Universe, 
i4iidi  crincc  a  providential  core  for  mau  and  otlier  aiiiciials — this  is 
jm  we  of  those  plausibilities  which  passed  muster  before  scicntifii; 
jaeCuoA  was  understood,  but  modern  science  rejects  it  as  unproved. 
Uodera  science  holds  that  there  may  be  design  in  the  Universe,  hut 
that  to  penetrate  the  design  is.  and  probably  always  will  be,  Ijeyond 
Ihepowcr  of  the  human  understanding.  That  this  Personal  Will  has 
OD  particular  occasions  i-cvealed  itself  by  breaking  through  the 
cortomftry  order  of  the  Universe,  and  performing  what  arc  called 
miracle*-— this,  it  is  said,  is  one  of  those  legends  of  which  historii's 
were  fall,  nntil  a  stricter  view  of  evidence  was  introduced,  and  the 
modern  critical  spirit  sifted  thoroughly  the  annals  of  the  world"  (p.  1 1  >. 
Tkese,  ia  our  author's  words,  arc  the  two  opposite  theories  of  the 
Universe  before  the  world :  two  "  mortally  hostile"  (p.  13)  theories ; 
the  ooe  "  the  greatest  of  all  afiirmations  ;"  "  the  other  the  moat  fatal 
of  lU  uegatious,"  (p.  2G)  and  the  latter,  as  he  discerns,  is  everywhere 
making  startling  progress.  "  The  extension  of  the  meihodi  of  physical 
•dcnoc  to  the  whole  domain  of  humau  knowledge,'*  he  notes  as  the 
most  important  "  change  of  system  in  the  intellectual  world"  (p.  7). 
"So  one,"  he  coutiuuea,  "  ueeds  to  be  told  wbat  havoc  this  physical 
method  is  making  with  received  systems,  and  it  produces  a  sceptical 
diipDiition  of  mind  towards  primary  principles   which  have  been 
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tliouglit  to  lie  deeper  than  all  systems.  Those  current  abstractioas^ 
which  make  up  all  the  mor.ilit}'  and  nil  the  philosophy  of  most  people, 
have  been  brought  under  suspicion.  ^lind  and  matter,  duties  and 
'  lights,  morality  and  expalicncy,  honour  and  interest,  virtutr  and  vice 
— atl  tbese  words,  which  seemed  once  to  express  elementary  and  certain 
realities,  now  strike  us  as  just  the  words  which,  thrown  into  the 
scientific  crucible,  might  dissolve  st  oqc«.  It  is  thus  not  merely 
philosophy  which  is  discredited,  but  just  that  homely  and  popular 
wisdom  by  which  common  life  is  guided.  This  too,  it  appears,  instead 
of  beuig  the  stexliuK  product  of  plain  experience,  is  theoverQowof  an 
immature  philosophy,  the  redundance  oi"  the  uncontrolled  speculations 
of  thiukere  who  were  unacquainted  with  scientific  method''  (p.  8). 
A-ud  then,  moreover,  there  is  that  great  political  movement  which  has 
so  largely  and  durectly  aSected  the  course  of  events  and  the  organ- 
ization of  society  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  which  in  lest 
measure,  und  with  more  covert  operation,  has  notably  modi&ed  our 
own  ways  of  thinking  und  acting  in  this  country.  Now  the  Revolu- 
tion in  its  ultimate  or  Jacobin  phase,  is  the  very  mauifcbtation,  in  the 
pubUc  order,  of  the  tendency  wbich  in  the  intc)h:ctual  calls  itself 
"scientific."  It  bitterly  and  t'oiitemptuously  rejects  the  belief  in 
tlie  supernatural  hitherto  accepted  in  l^uropc.  It  wages  implacable 
war  upon  the  ancient  theology  of  the  world.  "  It  delights  in 
declaring  itself  atheistic"*  (p.  37).  It  has  "a  quarrel  with 
theology  as  a  doctrine.  '  Theology,'  it  says,  even  if  not  exactly 
opposed  to  social  improvement,  is  a  superstition,  and  as  such  allied 
to  ignorance  and  conservatism.  Granting  that  its  precepts  ore 
good,  it  enforces  them  by  legends  and  fictitious  stories  which, 
can  only  influence  the  uneducated,  and  therefore  in  order  to 
preserve  its  influence  it  must  needs  oppose  cdneation.  Nor  ore 
these  stories  a  mere  excrescence  of  theology,  but  theology  itself. 
For  theology  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  doctrine  of  the  super- 
natural. It  proclaims  a  power  behind  nature  which  occasionally 
interferes  with  natural  laws.  It  proclaims  another  world  quite 
different  from  this  in  which  we  live,  a  world  into  which  what  is  called 
the  soul  is  believed  to  pass  at  death.  It  believes,  in  short,  in  a 
number  of  things  which  students  of  Nature  know  nothing  about,  and 
vhicli  science  pnts  aside    cither  with  respect   or   with  contempt. 

*  Tbv   aatbor   of  "  Natural  R«ligioa  "  thinVs  it  miatskcn  in  b0  dccUrtDf;  itself. 
"Its  invActivMftSMiutt  God&ud  ■gamat  Religion  do  not  nmv«  that,  it  i*  xthpirtic,  bat 
anljr  tlint  it  thiiika  ibtdf  wo.     And  wLy  does  tt  thiuk  Itaell  to  t     B«cau»e  Civd  uid  R«- 
lif^ou  aro  identified  in  it4  view  with  tlio  CatboUc  Church  ;  and  tlie  CatboJio  CSiuiyIi  ia  a 
thinf;  w  very  rcdoubtaUo  Uut  we  ii«iMt  icarccly  inquire  why  it  is  pABsionutcl/  hated  aud 
fc*rcd  "■  (p-3Tj.    Bat  this  ia  tn  tiTor.     God  and  iU'ligiQU  urc  not  idr.Dtitioi],  in  the  vi«w    ^J 
of  thr  Rnvalntion,  with  thn  (Tntholic  Cburth.     It  wiS.  be  evidoot  to  anyonv  who  will  ^| 
nwd  itd  aeuredit«d  oivuib  that  it  is  lu  implacabiy  hostilo  to  religtotu  ^tesMiitiaia  ai  ^^ 
\ii  CatLolicisiD.    Puiliajx  1  luny  Im  allowcil  to  refer,  oa  this  snbicct,  to  aoine  reDUkrk*  of   ^i 
U)  article  entitled  "  Vree  TbuiigUt — French  and  Knglish,"  published  in  this 
'ebntar^'  l-iat,  p.  '2i\. 
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These  supernatural  rloctrinc*  arc  not  merely  a  part  of  theology,  still 
less  separable  from  theology,  but  theology  consUts  exclusively  of 
tbcm.  Take  away  the  KUpematural  Pcrsou,  miracles,  aud  the 
spiritnal  world,  you  take  away  theology  at  the  lainc  time,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  simple  Nature  aud  simple  Science'*  (p.  39). 
Such,  as  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Uomo  "  considers,  ia  "  the  question 
between  religion  and  science"  now  before  the  world,  Aud  his  object* 
in  bis  new  work  is  not  to  iuquirc  whether  the  "  negative  couclusions 
Kj  often  drawn  from  modern  scieutifie  discoveries  are  wai'ranted," 
still  less  to  refute  them,  but  to  estimate  "  the  precise  amount  of  de- 
struction caused  by  them,"  admittiug,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
they  ore  true.  His  own  judgment  upon  their  truth  h^  expressly 
reserves,  with  the  cautious  remarks,  that "  it  is  not  the  greatest  seicutitic 
authorities  who  are  so  confident  in  negatioo,  bnt  rather  the  inferior 
men  who  echo  their  opinions  :"t  that  "  it  is  not  on  the  morrow  of  great 
discoveries  that  wecaa  best  judge  of  their  negative  effect  upon  ancient 
hclicfs :"  and  that  he  is  "  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  tliink  that  in 
the  end  the  new  views  of  the  Unircr«c  will  not  gratify  an  extreme 
ptitT  (]aitc  BO  much  as  is  now  aupposcd."^ 

The  argument,  theu,  put  forward  in  "  Natural  Religion,''  and 
put  forward,  as  I  understand  the  author,  tentatively,  and  for  what  it 
ti  wortli,  and  by  no  means  as  expressing  his  own  assured  con- 
ricnons,  is  this : — that  to  banish  the  supernatural  from  the  human 
nuwl  is  "  not  to  destroy  theology  or  religion  or  even  Christianity, 
but  in  some  respects  to  revive  and  purify  all  three  :"§  that  super- 
a&tiinliBm  is  not  of  the  essence  but  of  the  accidents  of  religion  ; 
tUt"  the  ttiimh-aculous  part  of  the  Christian  tradition  has  a  value  which 
wia  long  hidden  from  view  by  the  blaze  of  supematuralism,"  aud 
"ibilMmuch  will  this  uumiraculous  part  gain  by  being  brought,  for 
the  fiist  time  into  full  light  ....  that  faith  may  be  dlspoBcd  to 
thiid  tveu  that  she  is  well  rid  of  miracle,  and  that  she  would  bo 
indillereat  to  it,  even  if  she  could  still  believe  it"  (p.  354).  That 
xelipua  in  some  form  or  another  is  essential  to  the  world,  the  author 
appircntly  no  muro  doubts  than  1  do  :  indeed  he  expressly  warns  us 
thtt  "  at  this  moment  we  are  threatened  with  a  general  dissolution  of 
statet  from  the  decay  of  religion"  (p.  21 1).  "  If  religion  fails  us,"  these 
anhii  concluding  words,  "  it  is  only  when  human  life  itself  is  proved 
Id  be  worthless.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  life  is  worth  living,. 
bill  if  religion  be  what  it  has  been  dcscrihal  in  this  book,  the  priu. 
ciple  by  which  alone  life  is  redeemed  from  liceularity  and  animalism, 
....  con  it  be  doubtful  that   if  we  arc  to  live  at  all  we  must  live, 

*  Sea  Ui  Frg&c<t  to  the  Second  Edition.  • 

t  WutairtOD,  &  iihrew.l  oliMrvcr  cooacli,  expremed  th«  nuns  view  &  hondrcd  yoars 
•gp^  with  chancteriatifi  trucaliiici- :— "  Mntbctnnticiau* — I  do  iu>t  nMftQ  the  invcntora 
•BdcRikum&mODgst  th»in,  wbooi  I  bonour.  bnt  the  IVinoastratora  of  otlMri'in%'Riiti<uia, 
vkn  tnUu  Ham  UuIIlt  uid  prondor  thitu  s  dAinaed  poet— bavo  n  itiaogv  nwraiva  to 
cw^Ubi  tikst  lOMdu  ol  n\iguai."--/Mteri  (4  ffttrd,  xix. 

t  nrfm  lo  Seoond  Bdilion,  [t.  rii.  |  Hid.,  p.  t. 
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and  civilization  can  ouly  live,  by  religion  ?"  Aud  now  let  us 
proceed  to  sec  what  is  the  hope  set  before  us  in  this  book :  anil  con- 
aider  whether  the  Xatural  Religion,  which  it  unfolds,  is  such  a 
zeligiou  as  the  world  can  live  1)j>  an  cIviHxation  can  live  by. 


m. 


The  author  of  "Natural  Religion,"  it  will  be  remembered,  .as- 
sumes for  the  purposes  of  his  argument,  that  the  supernatjiral 
portion  of  Christianity  is  discredited,  is  put  aside  by  physical  science ; 
that,  as  JI.  Renan  has  somewhere  tersely  expressed  it,  "  there  is  no 
such  thin^  as  the  supernatural,  but  from  the  beginning  of  being 
everything' in  the  world  of  phenomena  was  preceded  by  regular 
laws."  Let  us  coimider  what  this  involves.  It  involves  the  elimina- 
tion from  our  creed,  not  only  of  the  miraculous  iueidents  in  the 
historj'  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  including,  of  course,  Hia  Re- 
surrcctinu — the  fiiudanit'ntid  fact,  upon  which,  from  St,  Paul's  tiroo  to 
our  own,  His  religion  has  been  supposed  to  rest — but  all  the  beliefs, 
aspirations,  hopes,  attaching  to  that  religion  as  a  system  of  grace. 
It  destroys  theology,  because  it  destroys  that  idea  of  God  from  which 
theology  starts,  and  which  it  profesKs  to  unfold.  This  being  so, 
it  might  appear  that  religion  is  necessarily  extingnishcd  too.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  ordinary  sense  which  the  word  bears  among  us,  it  is. 
"  Religio,"  writes  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  est  virtus  reddens  dcbitura 
bonorcm  Deo."*  And  so  Cardiual  Newman,  somewhat  more  fully, 
"By  religion  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  His  will^  and  of 
our  duties  towards  Illm  ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "there  arc 
three  main  cbauuels  which  Nature  furnislics  us  for  our  actiuiring 
this  knowledge — viz.,  our  own  minds,  the  voice  uf  mankind,  and  the 
course  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  human  life  and  human  atfairs."  t  Uut 
that,  of  course,  is  very  far  from  being  what  the  author  of  "  Ecco 
Homo"  means  by  rcligiun,  and  by  natural  rcligiun,  iu  his  new  book. 
Its  key-note  is  struck  in  the  words  of  Wordsworth  cited  ou  its 
title-page : — "  We  live  by  admirntion."J  Religion  he  understands  to 
be  au  "  ardent  condition  of  the  feelings,"  "  habitual  and  regulated 
admiration"  (p.  129),  "worship  of  whnte\'cr  in  the  known  Uni- 
verse appears  worthy  of  worship"  {p.  161).  "To  have  an  indi- 
viduality," he  teaches,  "  is  to  have  on  ideal,  and  to  have  nn  ideal  is 
to  have  an  object  of  worsliip  ;  it  is  to  have  a  religion"  (p.  I3G). 
"  Irreligion,"on  the  other  hand, is  defined  as  "life  without  worship/' 


!1 


I 


•  Stimmfl.  1"-  S't-qn.  GO.  wt.  3. 
Z  Wb.it  Wpniswortli  HAyR  is— 


t  "tit&mmiLr  of  Assent,"  p.  aSO.     Stb  ed. 


"  We  Uv«  lijr  Adinirktion,  Hajw,  and  Lore, 
And,  even  ns  theiio  an.'  wi-ll  uiil  wisely  fixed, 
In  dignity  of  bviag  vro  ascond.'' 

This  ii  widvly  diiTorvat  from  tlic  uudu  proposition  tlist  "wo  Live  by  admintioo." 
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and  is  ^d  to  consist  ia  "the  abaciicc  of  haliitnal  admiration,  nnd 
|in  a  state  of  the  feelings,  not  ardent  but  cold  and  torpid'*  (P-  129). 
It  vould  appear  then  that  religion,  in  its  new  sense,  is  enthusiasm  of 
well-nigh   Anj   kind,  bat   particularly  the  enthusiasm   of   moralitr, 
which  is  "the  religion  of  right/' the  enthusiasm   of  art,  whinh  ia 
"  the  religion  of  beauty,"  and  the  enthusiasm  of  physical  science, 
which  is  "tlie  religiou  of  law  and  of  truth"  (p.  125).*     "Art  and 
iwicace,"  we  read,  "  are  not  secular,  and  it  ia  a  fundamental  error  to  call 
them  so;  they  have  the  nature  of  religion"  (p.  127).     "The  popular 
Christiauity  of  the  day,  iu  short,  is  for  the  artiiit  too  mclauclioly  aud 
late,  aud  for  the  mau  of  science  too  aeutimeutal  aud  superficial ; 
short,  it  is  too  melauehuly  for  the  one,  aud  uot  melancholy  enough 
for  the  other.     They  become,  therefore,  disacuters  from  the  existiug 
teligiou  ;    sympathizing  too   little   with   thu   popular  worship,   they 
wonhip  by  themselves  and  dispense  with  outward  forms.  But  they  pro- 
test at  the  same  time  that,  ia  strictness,  they  separate  from  the  religious 
bodies  around  them,  only  because  they  know  of  a  purer  or  a  happier 
religion"  (p.  126).      It  is  useful  to  turn,  from   time  to  time,  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  in  order  to  steady  and  purge  our  mental 
visioiL     Xict  us  therefore,  iu  passing,  gaze  upon  Th(?uphile  Gnuticr, 
the  high  priest   of   the  pride  of   human  form,  whose  unspeakably 
inpuo  romance  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  "  the 
holy  writ  of  beauty ,-"   an<l,  on  the  other,  upon   Schopenhauer,  the 
W/A  thorough-going  and  consistent  of  physicists,  who  reduces  alt 
phtloiopby  to    a  cosmology,   and   consider  whether,   the  author  of 
"Et«€  Homo"  himself  being  jndge,  the  religion  of  the  one  can  be 
maintained  to  be  purer'  or  that  of  the  other  to  be  happier,  thou  the  most 
degnded  form  of  popular  ChristiauLty.     I  proceed  to  his  declaration, 
vltidi  naturally  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  essence  of 
nligioa  is  not  iu  theological  dogma   nor  iu  ethical  practice.      The 
raliv  religious   man,  as  wc  arc   henceforth   to  conceive  of  him,  is, 
i^fanatly,  the  mau  of  scntimcut.     "  The  substance  of  religion  is 
cultore,"  which  is  "a  threefold  devotion  to  Goodness,  Beauty,  and 
Tnilb/'and  "  the  fruit  of  it  the  higher  life"  (p.  145).    And  the  higher 
Iir«ji "  the  influence  which  draws  men's  thoughts  away  from  their 
pcnoul  existence,  making  them  intensely  aware  of  other  existences, 
to  vfaich   it   binds   them    by  strung  ties,  sometimes  uf  admiration, 
sooietimes  of  awe,  sometimes  of  duty,  sometimes  of  love"  (p.  23C). 
Acd  as  in   the    individual  religion    is  identified   with   culture,   so, 
"  in  its  public  aspect"  "  it  is  identical  with  civilization"  {p.  201),  which 
*'is|ireucs  the  same  threefold  raUgion,  shown  on  n  larger  scale,  iu  tlie 
diirartcr,  institutions,  and  ways  of  life  of  nations"  (p.  202).     "The 
giMt  diilized  community"  is  "  the  modern  city  of  God"  (p.  204). 
But  what  God  ?     Clearly  not  that  God  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul — or 
"  S»sals{>p.IS7. 
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the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  llchrcws,  whoever  he  wai- — "the 
God  of  Peace  thftt  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Ji'sns  Christj 
that  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant;"  for  that  God,  the  Creator,  Witness,  and  Judge  oF 
men — is  assuredly  Deua  abacotidUiis,  a  hidden  God,  I>eIonging  to 
"  The  supcmatnral ;"  and  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  author  of 
"Ecce  Homo''  proceeds  in  hia  new  work  is  that  men  hare  *' ceased 
to  bcHcTC  in  anything  beyond  Nature"  (p.  76).  Tlic  best  thing  for 
them  to  do,  therefore,  he  suggests,  if  they  must  hare  a  God,  is  to 
deify  Nature.  But  "  Nature,,  considered  as  the  residuum  tliat  islef£ 
after  the  elimination  of  evcrjtliing  supernatural,  comprehends  man 
with  all  his  thoughts  and  aspirations,  not  less  than  the  forms  of  the 
material  world"  (p.  78)-  God,  therefore,  in  the  new  Natural  Religion, 
is  to  be  conceived  of  as  Physical  "Nature,  including  Humanity" 
(p.  69),  or  "  the  unity  wliich  all  things  compose  in  \-irtuc  of  the 
universal  presence  of  the  same  laws"  (p.  87),  which  would  seem  to  be 
no  more  than  a  Pantheistic  expression,  its  e.xact  value  being  all  that 
exists,  the  totality  of  forces,  of  beings,  and  of  forms.  The  author  of 
"Natural  Religion"  docs  not  seem  to  be  sanguine  that  this  new  Deity 
will  win  the  hearts  of  men.  He  anticipates,  iudecd,  the  objection 
"  that  when  you  substitute  Nature  for  God  you  take  a  thing  heartless 
and  pitiless  Instead  of  love  and  goodness."  To  this  he  rcphes,  "  If  wc 
abandoned  our  belief  in  the  su}icruatural,  it  would  not  bo  only 
inanimate  Nature  that  would  bo  left  to  ub;  wc  should  not  give  ourselves 
over,  as  is  often  rhetorically  described,  to  the  mercy  of  merciless 
powers — winds  and  waves,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  fire.  Tlic  God 
wc  should  believe  in  would  not  be  a  passiouless,  utterly  inhuman 
power."  "  Nature,  in  the  sense  in  which  wc  are  now  using  the 
word,  includes  humanity,  and  therefore,  so  far  from  being  pitiless, 
includes  all  the  pity  that  belongs  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  all 
the  pity  that  they  have  accumulated,  and,  as  it  were,  capitalised  in 
inaticutions  political,  social  and  ecclesiastical,  through  coimtlesa 
generations"  (pp.  68-9). 

He,  then,  who  would  not  "  shock  modern  news  of  the  Universe" 
(p.  157)  must  thxw  think  of  the  Deity.  And  so  Atheism  acquires  a  new 
meaning.  "  It  is."  wc  read,  "  a  disbelief  in  the  exhlenee  of  God — that 
is,  a  disbelief  in  any  regularity  in  the  Vniversc  to  which  a  man  must 
conform  himself  under  penalties"  (p,  HT)  ;  a  definition  which  surely  is  a 
little  hard  upon  the  Ubres-penaeura,  as  taking  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  1  remember  hearing,  not  long  ago,  in  Paris,  of  a  young  Itadical 
diplomatist  who,  with  the  good  taste  which  characterizes  the  school  now 
dominant  in  I'rench  politics,  took  occasion  to  mention  to  a  well-known 
ecclesiastical  statesman  that  he  was  an  Atheist.  "  O  de  ratheisrac  A 
TOtre  fige,"  said  the  Nuncio,  with  a  benign  smile:  "pourquoi,  quoud 
I''  iSii  ct  ne  Tous  engage  h  rieu  ?"    Uut  with  the  new  signifi- 
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cttioa  im^wsed  upou  the  word,  a  profeasiou  of  Atheism  would  pledge 

nue  ia  quite  auuther  sense :  it  would  be  cciuivalent  to  a  profession  of 

insuiity  ;   for  where,  except   among  the  wearers  of  strait -waistcoats 

or  the  occupants  of  padded  rooms,  shall  we  fiud  a  mau  who  does  uot 

bclicTC  in  some  regularity  io  the  universe  to  which  be  must  cooform 

himseLf  uuder  penalties?     But  let  us   follow  the  author  of  "  Natural 

Religion'*  a  iitep  further  iu  his  inquirj.     "  In  what  rclatiou  docs  this 

leligion  stand  to  our  Christ! an ity,  to  our  chui-che^   and   rcIigiou.-t 

denominations?"  (p.  139).     Certainly,  we  may  safely  agree  with  him 

that  "  it  has  a  difficulty  in  identifying  itself  with  any  of  the  organticcd 

nysteros,"  and   as  safely  that  the  "  conccptioa  of  a  spiritual  city,"  of 

an  "  organ  of  civilization/'  of  an   "  interpreter  of  human  society,"  is 

"fiiecisely  what  is  now  needed"  (p.  3^).     "The  tide  of  thought, 

tcepticism,  and  discovery,  which  liaa  set  in  ....  mustbc  wardoil  off 

tbc  institutions  winch  it  attacks   as  recklessly  as  if  its  own  existence 

did  not  depend  upon  them.     It  introduces  everywhere  a  sceptical 

coodition  of  mind,  which   it   recommends  as   the  only  way  to  real 

knowledge ;    and  yet  if  such   scepticism  hecamc  practical,   if  large 

ooniiDBuitica  came  to  regard  every  question  in  politics  and  law  as 

aWotely  open,  their  institutions  would  dissolve,  and  science,  among 

odier  things,  would  be  buried  in  the  ruin.   Modern  thought  brings  into 

TOgM  a  spcculatire   Nihilism    ....   but  unintentionally  it  creates 

at  die  same  time  a  practical  Nihilism There  is  a  mine  utidcr 

Biodem  society  which,  if  we  consider  it,  has  been  the  necessary  result 
of  the  abeyaooc  in  reecut  times  of  the  idea  of  the  Church"  (p.  20S). 
Id  fict,  as  our  author  discerns,  the  existence  of  civilization  is  at 
stake.  "It  can  live  only  by  religion"  (p.  2G2).  "On religion  depends 
the  whole  fabric  of  civdizatiou,  all  the  future  of  mankind"  (p.  218). 
The  remedy  which  he  suggests  is  that  the  Natural  Religion  which  we 
larebDen  considering,  the  new  "  universal  rcUgiou,''  sliould  ""  becon> 
(CBtrated  in  a  doctriue,"  should  "emlxKly  itself  iu  aChurch"  (p.207). 
"This  Church,"  we  are  told,  "  exists  already,  a  vast  commuuiou  of 
lU  «ho  are  inspiretl  by  the  culture  and  civilizatiou  of  tbc  age.  Uut 
it  is  anconscious,  and  [Krrhaps,  if  it  could  attain  to  eousciousness,  it 
m^t  organize  itself  more  deliberately  and  ciTcctively"  (p.  312). 
'Die{irccise  mode  of  such  organization  is  nut  indicated,  but  its  main 
Andioii  it  appears  would  be  to  diffuse  an  "adequate  doctrine  of 
dfilizstion,"  and  especially  to  teach  "science,"  in"its^elf  amain 
■pan  of  religion,  as  the  grand  revelation  of  God  in  these  later  times,'* 
indalso  the  theory  "of  the  gradual  development  of  human  society, 
ubieh  alone  can  explain  to  us  the  past  state  of  affairs^  give  us 
ibc  ckc  to  history,  save  us  from  jwlitical  aberrations,  and  point  the 
fiKction  of  progress"  (p.  209).  Of  the  ckrua  of  the  new  Natural 
Cbrch  we  read  as  follows : — 
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"  If  we  really  believe  that  a  case  can  be  ra.i<Jij  out  for  ciriliKation,  tliis  caso' 
must  be  presented  by  pojiuiar  teachers,  and  their  oiost  indUpeasable  qualifi- 
caldoii  will  be  iodependence.  They  perhape  will  b-j  able  to  show. that  hap- 
piness or  ereo  univerciiL  comfort  is  uot.  and  never  has  been,  wiihia  quite  so 
easy  reach,  that  it  oaaoot  be  takcD  by  Biorm,  and  that  as  for  the  iustitutioat 
left  oa  from  the  past  tiicy  are  no  more  dljibQlical  thau  tlicy  urc  diviuc,  being 
the  fruit  of  nee«Ksary  dovclopmoiil  far  mure  tliau  of  fru-c-wiU  or  calculation. 
Such  traohors  would  be  the  free  cXtir^  of  niodora  civilization.  It  would  bn 
their  business  lo  invcstigato  and  to  teach  the  truu  relation  of  miin  to  the 
universe  and  to  society,  the  true  Ideal  he  should  wt>rsliip,  the  trun  vocation 
of  particular  nations,  thp.  courae  which  the  history  of  mankind  has  taken 
hitherto,  in  order  that  upon  n,  full  view  of  what  i.s  possible  and  desirable  men 
may  live  and  orjianizo  themaelrea  thr  the  future.  In  short,  the  modern 
Church  13  to  do  what  Hebrew  prophecy  did  in  ita  fashion  for  the  Jews,  and 
ivhat  hi:iho[>s  end  Popes  did  according  lo  their  lights  for  the  Roman  world 
when  it  labouru  J  in  the  ti-mpcBt,  and  for  barbfiric  tribes  first  snbniitling  them- 
selves to  be  taught.  Another  grand  object  of  the  modora  Church  would  be 
to  tench  and  organize  the  outlyitig  world,  which  for  the  lirat  time  in  btitory 
now  lica  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Christian  civilization.  Here  are  the  en<l»  to 
bo  gained.  These  once  recogoixed,  tlie  means  are  to  be  determined  by  their 
fitness  alone"  (p.  yjl). 

fV. 

So  much  must  Riifficc  to  indicate  tho  essential  features  of  the 
religion  which  wouM  be  left  lui  after  the  elimination  of  the  super- 
natural. And  now  wc  arc  to  consider  whether  this  religion  wiU  suffice 
for  the  wants  of  the  world;  whether  it  is  a  religion  "which  shall  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  duty  as  forcibly,  preach  righteousness  aud  truth,  justice 
and  mercy,  as  solemnly  and  as  exclusively  as  Christianity  itself  does" 
(p.  157).  Surely  to  state  the  question  is  enough.  In  fact  the  author 
of  "  Natural  Relijjiou*'  quite  recognizes  that  "  to  many,  if  uot  moot,  of 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  religion,  all  that  has  beeu  offered  in  this 
book  will  perhaps  at  first  aecm  offered  iu  derisiou"  (p.  ^GO},  and 
frankly  owns  that  "whether  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  faith  at  all, 
whether  it  justifies  men  iu  tivi'ag,  aud  iu  calliug  others  into  life,  may 
be  doubted"  (p.  66).  Ho  tells  us  that  "the  thought  uf  a  God 
revealed  m  Nature,"  which  he  Laa  suggested,  does  nut  Hccm  to  him 
"  by  any  means  satisfactory,  or  worthy  to  replace  the  Christian  view^ 
or  even  as  a  commencement  from  which  wc  tuust  rise  by  logical 
necessity  to  the  Christian  view"  (p.  35)  aud  it  must  bo  hard  uot  to  ngreo 
with  him.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  uue  who  considers  the 
facts  of  life,  who  contemplates  not  the  individua  vaga  of  theories,  but 
the  men  and  women  of  this  working-day  world  can  thiuk  otherwise. 
Surely  no  one  who  really  surveys  mankind  as  they  are,  aa  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  will  he  in 
the  future,  can  suppose  that  this  Natural  Religiou,  even  if  embodied 
in  a  Natural  Church,  and  equipped  with  "  a  free  clergy,"  will  meet 
their  wants,  or  win  their  affections,  or  satisfy  those  "  strange  yearnings" 
of  which  we  read  in  Plato,  and  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  stir  every 
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soul ;  which  we  may  trace  in  the  chattcrings'  of  the  |iuor 
^ftpolitau  crone  to  her  Cruciilx,  ur  iu  the  hallelujahs  of  "  Iloppy  Sal" 
ai  J  SalrattoDist  "  IIoliDess  Meeting,"  as  surely  as  in  the  iirofouutlcst 
■pecolatioaB  of  the  Angelic  Docior,  or  in  the  loftiest  periods  of 
BoMuet.  Can  any  one,  in  this  age  of  all  others,  when,  as  the  rcvda- 
tioiu  of  the  physical  world  bring  home  to  us  so  OTerwheluiiiigly  what 
pawal  calls  "  the  ahyss  of  the  boundlesa  immensity  of  wliioh  I  know 
ItotiiiQg,  and  you  know  nothing/'  mau  sinks  to  an  insigniticancc  which^ 
Aciptword  of  the  author  of"  Natural  Religion"  "petrifies"  him,  cau 
--can  any  one  believe  that  the  compound  of  Paiithi^istic  Positirism 
jadCbristiansentiraent — if  we  may  so  account  of  it — set  forth  in  these 
Imlliuit  iMigcs,  wilt  avail  to  redeem  men  from  animalism  and  sccularity? 
B«t,  indeed,  wc  need  not  here  rest  in  the  domain  of  mere  speculation. 
Tie  aperiment  has  Iwon  tried.  Not  quite  a  century  ago,  when  Chau- 
Brttc's  "Goddess  of  Reason,"  ami  Robespierre's  "  Supreme  Being,"  had 
^ufpearcd  from  the  altars  of  France,  La  Revcitlerc-Lepcaux  essayed 
loiatroduce  a  Natural  Heligion  under  the  name  of  Theophilanthropy* 
to  tatisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  country  over  which  be  ruled  as 
i  member  of  the  Directory,  Chemin  Dupontca,  Dnpont  de  Nemours 
vsd  Bemardin  dc  St.  Pierre  constituting  with  himself  the  four 
EtingBhsts  of  the  new  cult.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  must, 
iuited,  he  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  his  "  Manuel  des  Tlieophi- 
Uathrophilea"  supplies  the  fullest  exposition  of  it.  But  it  was  La 
ficreiUcre-Lepeaux  whose  influence  gave  form,  and  actuality  to  the 
ipecdstioas  u£  Chemin,  and  whose  credit  obtained  for  the  new  sect 
dc  UK  of  some  dozen  of  the  principal  churches  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
cbuir  and  organ  of  Notre  Dame.  The  formal  ili'bui  of  the  new  religion, 
DUT,  perhaps,  be  dated  from  the  Ist  of  May,  1797,  when  La  Reveillere 
read  to  the  Institute  a  memoir  in  which  he  justified  its  introduction 
upon  grounds  very  wmilar  to  those  urged  in  our  own  day  against 
"Ihe  theological  view  of  the  universe."  Moreover,  he  insisted  that 
CiUtolicism  was  opposed  to  sonud  morality,  that  its  worship  was  anti- 
mbl,  and  that  its  clergy — whom  he  coutemptuonsly  denominated  ia 
frilrttille,  and  whom  he  did  his  best  to  exterminate — were  the 
enonics  of  ttic  human  race.  In  its  leading  features  the  new  Church 
raeiDfalcd  very  closely  tlio  system  which  wc  liave  just  been  conaidcr- 
inj,  offered  to  the  world  hy  the  author  of  "Fxcc  Homo."  It  identified 
4e  Deity  with  Nature  rt  religion,  conaidercil  subjectively,  with  acnti- 
Bent,  and  objectively,  with  civilization  ;  and  it  regarded  Atheists  and 

'kftoiiml  of  iDformatioo  abikat  TboopliUantUropy  and  the  TiieD[>tiilantbro|nit«, 
U  H  wtdiffwted  Mid.  iiulaciil,  chantiQ  Rtato,  vrilt  be  fouacl  iu  Grcgoira'a  "  Uiitoirv 
la!<MtN  R«li««iuofl."  vol.  i. 

IVte  Th*opDi)anthra|ii*t«  wera  mo«t  amintm  that  tliu  object  of  tWir  vninhipntiaHliI 
MWiuppOftd  to  l>«  tEw  Cliristiaa  God.  Tbn»  iu  oai^  u[  tlivir  liyuiui  tlivir  X>«it>  U 
B*«bidwraIlowa:— 

"  Noo.  tu  u'e«  [AS  I«  />•>&.  dont  le  prttre  cct  I'kpMrc, 
Tn  ii'm  inint  pu  U  llibl«  onmigQ^  1m  bnmaiiu." 
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tKe  adherents  of  all  forms  of  faith — with  the  sole  exception  of  Cathob'ci 
—Vit  eligible  for  its  connriunion.  Its  dogmas,  if  one  may  so  speak, 
were  a  hotclipotcb  of  Hue  phrases  about  beautv,  truth,  rights  and  the 
Jike,  culled  from  writers  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creed.  Its  chief 
public  ftmction  coQsisled  ia  the  sioping  of  a  hymn  to  "  the  Father 
of  the  Universe,"  to  a  tune  composed  by  one  Oossec,  a  musician 
much  in  vognc  at  that  time,  and  in  Icctious  chosen  from  Confucius, 
Vyasa,  Zoroaster,  Thecgnis,  C'leanthes,  Aristotle,  Plato,  La  Bruyere, 
Fiii^Slon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Young,  and  Franklin,  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  Cliristianity  being  carefully  excluded  on  account,  oa  may  be 
supposed,  of  their  alleged  opposition  to  "  sound  morality."  The 
pricstH  of  the  "  Natural  Religion"  were  rested  in  sky-hluc  tunics, 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  hy  a 
R'd  girdle,  over  which  was  a  white  robe  o|M;n  before.  Sueh  was  the 
costume  in  which  I^a  Rereill^re-Lcpeaux  cs.hihitcd  himself  to  his 
nstonishcd  countrymen,  and  having  the  misfortune  to  bo — as  wc  are 
told — "  petit,  bossii,  ct  imant,"  the  exhibition  obtained  no  great 
success.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Matnral  Church  did 
its  best  to  till  the  void  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  provide  snbstitntcB  for  the 
Sacraments  of  Catholicism.  At  the  rite  which  took  the  place  of 
baptism,  the  father  himself  officiated,  and,  in  Hen  of  the  questions 
prescribed  in  the  Roman  Ritual,  asked  the  godfather,  "  Do  you  pro- 
mise before  God  and  men  to  teach  N,  or  M.  from  the  dawn  of  his 
reason  to  adore  God,  to  cherish  [chSrir)  his  fellows,  and  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  his  country  V  And  the  godfather,  holding  the  child 
towards  heaven,  replied,  "  I  promise."  Then  followed  the  inevitable 
"discourse,"  and  a  hymn  of  which  the  concluding  lines  were  : 

"I'uiwo  ini  i«ur  act  onfntit  bunotvr  ki  jiktrio, 
£t  n  i^i'iilauJir  d' Avoir  v  6cu. " 

So  much  must  suiBee  as  to  the  Natural  Church  during  the  time  that 
it  Dxistcd  among  men  as  a  fact,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of 
"  Eccc  Homo,"  as  "  an  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  religion  in  a 
practical  mtiiincr."  But,  hacked  as  it  was  by  the  influence  of  a  despo- 
tic government,  and/e/a-  oppartunitale  as  it  must  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  the  period  of  its  establishment,  very  few  were  added  to  it. 
Whereupon,  as  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo"  relates,  not  without  a 
touch  of  gctitlc  irony.  La  Rcvcillfere  confided  to  Talleyrand*  his  dis- 
appointment at  his  ill-success.  "*  His  propaganda  made  no  way,'  he 
said,  '  What  was  he  to  do  ?'  he  asked.  The  cx-bishop  politely 
condoled  w^th  him,  feared  indeed  it  was  a  diOicult  task   to  found  a 

•Tin;  anthoruf  "  N'atunl  Relizion  "  aayt,  TaUe>Taad  ;  Idooot  know  on  what  aiitlio- 
Irity.  Grcgmie  vrritM:— "  Aa  Ilircctoirti  mHiun  ou  Ic  riLillwt  *nr  son  ithXv  tlii^oplii- 
•ntrvipunn"-  l'n<^<r  jm«i  cot^^gll«l,  dit-on,  Itli  jinipuiAit  tliMn;  Utrr  priidre  ct  <lo  roiBiiBcitVP 
Id  troiiiii'inirjijRF,  ugmme  riii(«Lllible  moj-en  de  Uun  trivuijilier  m  Hecte,  et  Camot  lut 
di'cixihc  dan*  itin  Mimoire  dca  (pignuiiuica  anugluitva  \  c*  aujot."—  Hitioire  deiSeetm 
Jtriigituta,  vol.  i.  p.  40&   Talleyrand  wu  never  a  tuombcr  of  tlio  I>ircctoi7. 
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flc*  religion — mure  diSicruIt  thaa  could  be  imatcined,  ao  difficult  tbat  be 
1afdl]r  knew  what  to  advise  !  '  Still* — lie  went  on,  after  a  moment's 
rtBection — '  there  is  one  plan  which  you  might  at  least  try :  I  should 
rcmmineod  you  to  be  crucified,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day'" 
(p.  IHl).  Is  the  author  oi  "Ecce  Homo"  laughing  in  bis  sleeve  at  n«? 
Surely  hi»  keen  perception  must  have  suggested  to  him,  aa  he  wrote 
ttnipassBge,  "mutato  nomine,  de  me."  It  may  be  confidently  pre* 
iirteri  tliat,  unless  he  is  prc]mred  to  carry  out  Talleyrand's  suggestion, 
the  Xatural  Religion  wliich  he  exhibits  *'  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
Keftinil  Age"  will  prove  even  a  more  melancholy  failure  than  it 
[nral  when  originally  iutroduced  a  century  ago  by  La   Rereillere* 

11U. 


V. 

Arc  we  then  thrown  back  on  Pettimism — "  the  besetting  diffi- 
Itj-  of  Xatural  Religion"  tp.  lOi),  us  the  author  of  "  Ecce 
Hano"  confofiscs?  Is  that  after  all  the  key  to  the  enigma  of 
life?  And  i»  the  proE[)cct  before  the  world  that  "  universal  dark- 
oeit"  which  is  to  supervene,  whcM,  iu  tbc  noble  verse  of  the  great 
fflonl  poet  of  the  last  century — the  noblest  he  ever  wrote — 

*'  Rotigioti,  hlniiliiii^,  rpilii  tier  sacnxl  firt«, 
Antl  unnwan.*  w<H'*Liiy  cx[)irva , 
Nor  public  iWiie.  nnr  private,  dftrca  to  Rliioe, 
Kor  liumaD  iip&rk  u  left,  our  gliuipoc  Vivian." 

!  venture  to  think  otherwise.  And  as  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  vbich  I  am  wriling,  it  may  be  said  that  "egotism  is  true 
modesty/'  1  shall  venture  to  say  why  I  think  so,  even  at  the  risk  of 
teujing  by  a  twice-told  talc,  for  I  shall  have  to  go  over  well-worn 
pwtad,  and  I  must  of  nece<!sity  trctui  more  or  lens  in  the  footprints 
of  others.  The  reasons  which  satisfy  me  have  satisfied,  and  do 
nlisfy,  intellects  far  more  subtle,  acute,  and  penetrating  than  mine. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  state  them  in  the  way  in  which  they  present  thcm- 
lehntomyown  mind.  I  shall  be  genuine,  if  not  original,  although 
ndeed  I  might  here  shelter  myself  under  a  dictum— profoundly  true 
it  ii — of  Mr.  Ruskin  :  "  That  virtue  of  originality  that  men  so  strive 
iftwB  not  newness,  as  they  vainly  think  (there  is  nothing  new)  it 
■  DDly  genuioeaess." 

Cudtnal  Newman,  in  writing  to  mc  a  few  weeks  ago,  suggests 
(ke  prtguant  inquiry,  "Which  is  the  greater  assumption?  that  we 
<u  do  without  religion,  or  that  we  cau  liud  a  tubstitute  for  Chris- 
tMlty'r"  I  have  hitherto  been  surveying  the  sulwiitute  for  Chris- 
tiiidtjr  which  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo"  has  exhibited  to  the 
corU  in  his  new  book.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  question 
tittber  the  need  for  such  a  i^ubstitiite  dues  in  truth  exist.  Tbe 
k,  u  I  have  already  more  than  once  noted,  assumes    that   it 

VOL.  XLlll.  I 
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does.  It  takes  "  the  Bcicntific  view  frankly  at  its  worst"*  a> 
throwing  diwrrdit  upon  tho  Lclicf  "  that  a  Personal  Will  is  the 
cause  of  the  Ilnirerae,  that  that  Will  is  perfectly  benerolcnt,  that 
that  Will  has  sometimes  interfered  by  miracles  with  the  order  of  thtt 
UniTerac,"  which  three  propositions  arc  coiisiilercd  by  its  author  to-) 
sum  up  the  theological  view  of  the  universe.  "  If/*  he  writes, 
"  these  propositions  cxhaast  [that  view]  and  science  throws  discredit 
upon  all  of  them,  cridcntly  theology  and  science  are  irrceonciUbloy 
and  the  contest  hctwccu  them  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other"  (p.  13).  I  remark  in  pasdiing,  iirst,  that  no  tbeolc^an 
— certainly  no  Catholic  theologian — would  accept  these  three  propo- 
sitions as  exhausting  the  theological  view  uf  the  universe;  and 
secondly,  that  if  wc  were  obliged  to  admit  that  physical  science  throw* 
discredit  upon  that  view,  it  would  by  no  moans  necessarily  follow  that 
physical  science  and  theology  arc  irreconcilable,  for  ampler  knowledge 
might  remove  the  discredit. 


">Vli&t  do  w«  8CC?    Eaeh  maa  i  spncc, 
(If  »om(i  fow  yxtA»  b«fbre  bit  face. 
i'^a  iiiMi  tlie  wIidIc  wide  plAit  exp'lsio  ? 
Ab  DO !     (.'oiitidi^r  it  nj^ain  " 


I 


But  ia  it  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  physical  science  throw* 
discredit  upon  these  three  pro[>osition9  '<  Let  vm  examine  this  que»- 
tioa  a  little.  1  roust  of  necessity  be  brief  in  the  limits  to  which  1  am 
iiere  confined,  and  1  must  use  the  plainest  language,  for  I  am  writing 
not  for  the  school  but  for  the  general  reader.  Brevity  and  plain- 
ness of  speech  do  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  superficialitVj  whiehj, 
in  truth,  is  not  uafrequently  veiled  hy  a  prolix  parade  of  pgmpoiu 
technienlities. 

Tirat,   then,  as  to    causation.     The  shepherd  in  the  )]lay,   whcnj 
asked  by  Touchstone,  "  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee?"  replies,  "  N« 
more  but  that  1  know  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  ami  fire  to 
"bum ;  that  good  pa^urc  makes  fat  sheep :  and  that  n  grcnt  cause  d 
the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun/'  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  knowledge 
is  pronounced  hy  the  clown  to  he  "a  natural  philosoplicr/'  Well,  is  nol 
in  tnith  the  "  science''  of  the  mere  physicist,  however  accomplished,  ii 
pari  materia  with  that  of  honest  Corin  ?  He  observes  certain  sequence^ 
of  facts,  certain  antecedents  and  consequents,  hut  of  the  ncrtw  between 
them  he  knows    no  more   than  the   most  ignorant    and   foolish    on 
peasants.      He  talks,  indeed,   of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  the  exprcsJ 
sion,  convenient  as  it  is  in  some  rcspcctn.  and  true  as  it  is  in  a  sense 
— and  that  the  highest — is  extremely  likely  to  mislead,  as  he  uses  it 
ordinarily.      What   ho   calls   a   law  of  Nature  is  only  an   iuductioa 
from  observed  phenomena,  a  formula  which  scrrcs  compcndiounilv  tf* 
express    them.     As  Dr.  Mozley  has  well   observed  in   his  Uumptoi 


•  Prrfaca  to  eeeond  edition. 
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Ijectnres,  "  we  only  know  of  law  in  Nature,  in  the  wnsc  of  recurrences 
in  Natare,  classes  of  facta,  like  facts  in  Nature  :'** 

"In  rfcin  the  *0(;<i  with  rvtrotpective  «ye 
Would  from  tlio  nppKrcnt  wbnt  cnnchitle  thn  w?iy  ." 

pliywcal  "  science  has  itself  proclaimed  llic  truth  that  wc  see  no 
ooises  in  nature"  t — tliat  i»  to  say,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  cstcrnni 
Korlii,  taken  by  thcmaelves.  Wc  rcaJ  in  Bacci'a  "  Life  of  St.  Philip 
Xcn"lhai  the  Saint  drew  men  to  the  service  of  God  by  such  a  subtle 
irresistible  influence  as  caused  those  who  watched  him  to  cry  out  in 
HBUBmeat,  "  Father  Philip  draws  !!duIs,  as  the  magnet  draws  iron." 
Hie  most  accomplished  master  of  natural  scieuco  is  ok  little  com- 
netcnt  to  explain  the  physical  attraction  as  he  is  to  explain  the  spiritual. 
He  cannot  get  behind  the  fad,  and  if  you  press  liira  for  the  reason 
of  it — if  you  aak  him  why  the  magnet  draws  iron — thu  only  reason  ho 
bistogirc  you  is,  "  Becauseit  does."  It  is  just  as  true  now  as  it 
vu  when  Tiislmp  Bntlor  wrote  in  the  last  century  that  "  tlie  only 
diitioct  meaning;  ofthcwonl  [natural]  is,  stated,  fixed,  or  settled,"  and 
it  is  Bard  to  sec  how  he  can  be  refuted  when,  travelling  beyond  the 
bounifUTcs  of  physics,  he  goes  on  to  add,  "What  is  natural  as  much 
reqttirw  and  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  bo — i.e.,  to 
efl^  it  eontinnally,  or  at  stated  times — as  what  is  sujiematural 
or  miraculous  does  to  eflect  it  for  once."}  Then,  again,  the 
iadjations  of  desi^  in  the  unirersc  may  well  speidt  to  us  of  a 
Designer,  as  they  spoke  tliree  thousand  years  ago  tu  the  Hebrew 
poet  who  wrote  the  IHalm  "  Cael't  enarrant,"  as  they  spoke  but 
ydtenUy  to  the  severely  discijiUncd  intellect  of  John  Stuart  Slill, 
wH  hnuhing  aside  tho  prepoMcssions  and  prejudices  of  a  life- 
time, has  reconled  his  deliberate  judgment  that  '*  there  i*  a  large 
fasbace  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  creation  by  intelligence." J 
Sir  William  Thomson,  no  mean  authoiity  upon  a  question  of 
pbTOCkl  science,  goes  further,  and  speaks  nut  of  "  a  large  bahmce  of 
prohftbili^/'  but  of"  overpowering  proofs."  "  Overpoivering  proofs," 
lit  told  the  British  Association, "  of  intelligence  and  benevolent  design 
lie  all  around  us;  and  if  ever  perplexities,  whether  metaphyaical  or 
tckntific,  turn  us  awny  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come  back  ujMjn 
u  with  irresistible  force,  showing  to  us  through  Nature  the  inlluence 
ofsfreo  will,  and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings  depend  upon  ono 
CTCt-acting  Creator  and  Kuler."  ||  And,  once  more,  it  is  indubit- 
tMc  that  matter  is  inert  until  acted  upon  by  force,  and  that  we 
lisTe  no  knowledge  of  any  otlier  primary  ^  cause  of  force  than  will. 

"  "Kicht  LertiiTOi  on  Mir«lM,"  jt.  .W. 
*  nii,    See  Dr.  Miwl«y'»  notv  on  tliii  jiosaa^re 

;  "AwVwy,"    Tart  I,  c  i.     1  give,  of  C4>iii*>i>,  Bixhop  BuUer'a  wonin  m  Ifindtlivm, 
t*V  M  <rill  bv  leoti  a  litUv  Intvr.  I  tlo  iwt  (|uilo  toko  hi«  view  of  th«  wipenutiinl. 
{  "Thitft  KMkjra  ntt  KH'gioti,'*  \t.  17-1. 
I  "AddRH  to  tb«  Bnttsb  AMoctattoa."  IH7I. 


*  I  ny  "•innMry  cauM  ;"  of  rgarae  I  do  not  dany  iU  Mm  pnprr  fOM§iUilff  to  tbs 
■WMfiiiinal  or  BHtt«r. 
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•  "  Contributidtw  to  the  Tlieory  of  Katursl  Seleotion,"  |>.  il(I8.  I  »tn,  of  caiim.', 
^*wine  of  Wr.  Mill »  reinurlu  uiton  ttiiB  view  iti  Ms  "Tliiuo  Eisayson  Religiou"  (pp.  146- 
*  ]50}>  Tba  subject  is  too  ^oat  to  be  diemued  in  a  footnutin.  nut  I  mky  olMcn-o  tbkt 
be  rests.  *t  (xtttotn.  n\)tm  the  (iMnrn  pi  ion— surely  an  rnormuiiti  UMiimiitLiin — tbnt  cauui- 
tion  xa  onlnr.  Canlinjil  Nvwniui'a  arjjuiaeDt  itpnn  tbia  ninttci- in  tlie  "nraitimar  of 
Aanvnt"  (pp.  CA-lt,  fitfa  e<I.)  a«ciiie  to  me  to  IJe  nmuiiwerablo;  certainly,  it  ia  un- 
jinawcrpd,  I  have  on  wiah  to  dof^natiio— the  dogmatiam.  indriKl,  aj<pcara  to  be  on  tbe 
■ClhiT  kiiK — but  if  we  ;;o  Iiy  cmtttivnie,  na  it  i*  now  tlir  fn.tliion  In  ito,  oitr  initial  <ilf  • 
mentJiry  experirnca  «r<iiil<j  crrtninly  9ca J  ua  to  cankiiler  will  tli»  (,'rmt  or  uiily  cauai?.  'I'n 
fiuard  auaici-t  &  poaatbI«  misuouoeptiou  let  me  lii^ni  «ay  that  1  lonat  uot  be  >up|>oaod  to 
adopt  Mr.  WatlM)P*i  riew  in  Ita  ontiroty*  or  pn-cisely  at  alatwl  by  him.  Of  catine.  the 
AaaJogy  Itetueen  the  biiman  will  ami  ttic  Divine  W ill  la  impcrfoct.  and  Mr.  Millnppcani 
to  me  to  hv  wull  fuiuidetl  in  denyinij  Uiat  our  mlitirm  orii(inat«i.  My  cotitimtjuii  u  that 
Matter  ia  inert  until  Force  tins  Wen  bron^'lit  to  bvar  u|jod  it :  tbnt  all  Force  niijat  bo 
^uo  to  a  Priiniiry  F<-rce  of  which  it  is  the nianifpstation  or  the  ctft-ct;  that  the  I'riituuy 
Force  canuiM  4tXfTt  itar'tf  nnliiui  it  ]>n  ■(•If-ib-totiniiieil :  ihat  to  1m)  nfll'dftortiiineil  is  to  ha 
Iiviuji:  tlint  to  bv  |>riii}nrdy  auil  utterly  •clf-de.'Wnii'm'd  i*  to  lie  un  iufinitvly  wli'- 
ooDKiona  volition  ;  ngn.  the  primory  catiso  of  Forc«  is  the  Will  of  UmI.  Tbis  is  tbe 
logical  dcvdcpnieiit  of  the  fanii^na  iLr);Dnj4>nt  of  H.  Ihomaa  Aqiiiiiu.  !!« contAnda  that 
'wBat«v*r  thipgii  am  nii>v«i1  must  im  moTi-il  by  that  wliich  ia  nn^t  moTtd  ;  a  mmenlt  nvu 
tnofo.  But  Suarv£  and  hilvr  vritun  ctjtupU'tu  Ihv  ari^motit  by  aaalyzinji  tbo  toroi 
MarnM  lun  m«fiim,  whi-ib  tlicy  consiiler  rcjiiivaleDt  to  Km  a  u,  in  tt,  it  per  tt,  or  A  tins 
J'tcrist'flilt. 

t  "Contra  FaaalHm,"  22. 

t  ti--  '  qu.  K3,  ut.  1.     But  oa  this  udtbe  prcc«diiig  quotatioa,  tee  tha  oott 


"Whence,  as  Mr.  \VoIiaco  argues  in  Lis  wcll-knowa  work,  "it  does 
not  seem  imprubabli:  that  aU  force  may  he  wUl-furcc,  autl  tliat  the 
whole  universe  is  uot  merely  ilepcnrlcut  upon,  but  actually  is,  tbe 
will  of  higher  intcUigcncrs  or  of  ouc  Supreme  Intclligcucc."* 

If  then  tliioga  are  so — as  who  can  diH|irove? — wc  may  reasonably 
<1cmur  to  the  assertion  that  physical  science  throws  discredit  upon 
the  position  that  a  I'crsonnl  Will  is  the  cause  of  the  universe.  Let 
us  now  glance  at  the  last  of  the  propositions  supposed  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  researches  of  the  physicists — namcly.that  this  Persona! 
TVil!  has  sometimes  interfered  by  miracles  with  the  order  of  the 
nnivcrae.  Now,  here,  as  I  intimated  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
article,  I  find  myself  at  variance  wiih  the  author  of  *'  Natural 
Religion"  upon  a  question,  and  a  very  important  question,  of  termi- 
nology. I  do  not  regard  the  supernatural  as  an  interference  with,  or 
violation  of,  the  order  of  the  uniccrse.  '  I  adopt,  unreservedly,  the 
doctrine  that  "  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law."  The  phenomena  which 
we  call  supernatural  and  those  which  we  call  natural,  I  view  as  alike 
the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will :  a  Will  which  acts  not  capriciously, 
nor,  as  the  phrase  is,  arbitrarily,  but  by  law, "  attingens  a  fine  usque  ad 
fincra,  fortiter  suaviterque  dispoueus  omnia."  And  so  the  theologians 
identify  the  Divine  Will  with  the  Divine  Keason.  Itus  St.  Augustine, 
"  Lex  ;eterna  est  ratio  divina  vel  voluntas  Dei/'t  aud  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  "  Lcc  (cterna  sumnia  ratio  in  Deo  e:cistcns."^  It  is  by 
Tirtue  of  this  law  that  the  sick  arc;  healed,  whether  by  the  prayer  of 
faith  or  the  ])reGcriptiou  of  a  physit^ian,  by  the  touch  of  a  relic  or  ■ 
by  a  shock  from  a  galvanic  battery  ;  thiit  the  Saint  draws  souls  and  that  ^ 
the  magnet  draws  iruu.  Thr  mot^t  ordinary  su-eallcd  "operations  of 
Nature"  may  be  truly  described  in  the  words  of  St.  Gregory  as  God's 
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duly  mirscles  ;*  and  those  events,  commoaly  deuomiaated  miracu- 
lous, of  which  we  read  in  the  Siict-ed  Scriptures,  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Sunt*,  and  elsewhere,  may  as  truly  be  called  natural,  using  the  word 
ID  what,  as  I  just  non*  observed,  Bishop  Butler  uotea  as  its  ouly 
distiact  meauiog — namely,  stated,  fixed,  or  settled  ;t  for  they  ore  the 
nonnal  manifestations  of  the  order  of  Grace — au  order  external  to  us, 
invisible,  iuaecessible  to  our  senses  and  reasonings,  but  trtily  existing 
uA  governed  by  laws>  which,  like  the  laws  of  the  physical  and 
tie  iutcUcctnal  order,  arc  ordained  ny  the  Snprcmi;  Lawgiver. 
Once  purge  the  mind  of  anthropomorphic  eonccptions  as  tu  the 
Diriuc  Crovcrumcnt,  and  tha  notion  oF  any  essential  opposition 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  disappears.  Sanctity, 
vliich  means  likeness  to  God^  a  partaking  of  the  Divino  nature,  is 
u  truly  a  force  as  light  or  heat,  and  enters  as  truly  into  the  great 
order  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  passage  in  M.  Kenan's  "  Vic  de 
Jcsas"  worth  citing  in  tliis  connection.  *' La  nature  lui  obi'it,"  ho 
writes ;  "  mais  ellc  obcit  aussi  k  qniconque  croit  et  pric  ;  la  foi  peut 
toot,  II  fant  se  rappclcr  que  nnlle  idee  dc^s  lots  dc  la  nature  ne 
Ttnait,  dans  sou  esprit  ni  dans   celui  de  ses  auditeurs,  marqucr  la 

liiiiite  de    rimpossible Ces    mots   de    '  surbumain'    et    de 

'sornatnrel/  cmpruntes  A  notre  theologie  nicsquine,  n'avaicnt  pas  de 
uos  d&ns  la  baute  conscience  rcligieusc  de  Jesus.  Four  lui,  la  nature 
el  le  d^veloppemcDt  dc  I'bumanitc  u'etaient  pas  dcs  regnes  limits 
bon  de  Dicu,  de  chctives  r(:alitcs  assujeltics  aux  lois  d'uu  cmpirisme 
dewtperant.  II  n'y  arait  pas  pour  lui  de  suruaturcl,  car  il  n'y 
snit  pas  pour  lui  de  nature.  Ivre  de  t'amour  iufiui,  il  oubliait 
la  kurde  chaine  qui  tient  I'esprit  captif  ;  il  frnnchisqait  d'uu 
bcwd  ]'abimc,  iufranchissabic  pour  la  plupart,  que  la  mediucrite 
do  faculty  humaincs  trace  cntrc  Thomme  et  Dieu."t     These  words 

*  ''QnotJdiittn  Dei  roimoiilB  ex  aaxiiluitatv  vilcAcunt.''— //njpi.  iLcvi.  in  £'iia«. 

t  "Bitted,  dx«d,  or  setUed"  is  a  prodicuto  Doiniuoii  to  natural  and  snpematurol,  not 
ik  i^Ttntia  nf  eitbsr.  Aud  hero  let  mo  rmnArk  that  tha  AXprcaaioD,  "Laws  of 
SIiIbr,"  )s»  modem  twhnical  cxiircfttion  which  tlic  i_'Atholic  philoso&hn- would  m^uiir, 
JMUJi,  (o  baro  ilelluwt  bvfara  eiu[ilujruifi  iL  "  Nutum,"  in  St.  Tbama«  Ai|uiii»>,  in 
•l<<bM  to  be  "  PiiooipiaiiL  opetstiooi*  cujug4|ue  rei,"  the  blwuiioQ  of  a  tbing  to  rclntioa 
to  ta  Ktin^.  or  tbtt  KaHnoe  m  tnuiifoated  figutdo.  Honco  "Xattira  nntm,"  ur 
"CftnniUa  rcrum"  (wlitch  w  the  I.atiit  (nr  Nfttiuc  in  thfi  [liinutc  "  I^wii  of  Nature") 
ntMi  Hut  Raaenc«a  of  all  thiiii^  cmaUid  (linito)  an  munifeitod  aud  r«lut«d  to  aadi  otb«r 
IflMpiDftcr  iDliereQtaetivit)«a.  wbioh  of  oounearostablo  or  tjix«d.  Dn£  sinooitis 
■MtiUacal  oontrsdi«tioD  ttut  thuo  nctivitioa  ahould  be  fluiii>caded,  arraHtod,  ur  anni- 
Uhtcdlgraaitioi;  an  Ialinit«  Crcabir),  it  will  not  lie  (contrary  to  Rauon  thnalila  niiraoii- 
Im  iiilerT«nti«i  to  deal  witli  tliiuu,  though,  tlipir  kumew union  or  aiiuilulatioa  may  btt 
'Iwiiwil,  looadyaDd  inaoaiiRUety,  aaa^ainst  tbc-  Lawa  of  Nature.  By  Beaton  isoora 
Mwtthe  dedantiaoa  of  n«oassary  Thought  at  to  {>oaiibiliCy  aud  imncisaibility,  or  tbo 
OMaieE  oootradictioa,  Um  only  jirupur  m^ificancn  »f  thr  n-nrH  in  ducnuiiriiia  abont 
•nda.  HcDcv,  to  say  that  loindM  Itave  tlivir  Uw-*.  iti  nut  tu  dvny  that  thi^y  urv  by 
ttilW  Will  of  God.  Fur  creation  ia  by  the  Fiat  of  Divine  Power  and  Kroedoni, 
ail fM  proceeds  B|>oi)  law — that  i^  to  say,  upiKi  a  sctll&I  \i\ha  and  inherent  mmiucdco 
HCttMand  afioct.  But  it  i"  common  wit1i  Mr.  Mill  anil  liia  Ncbon]  to  tbink  of  Inw  a* 
•■nawf  mMoUl  soquouco ;  trhcre^ia  it  ii  but  a  iixiil  iito'le  of  action  whether  nmxt- 
■n)y  V /redy  dAtenniscd  ;  and  it  iaa  part  u(  law  tbut  sumu  nctivitica  ebould  hv  Uabti.> 
liwpMiiaD  or  arreatmeut  by  othcn,  and  eapociaiiy  by  tbo  Firat  CaoKc 

;-VWd«J^i«,"l».347. 
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seem  to  mc  to  express  a   great   truth.      The  religions  miad  COD- 
ceives  of  the   natural,    not  as  opposed  to  tlie  supernatural,  but  as  fl 
an  outlying  province  of  it ;  of  the  economy  of  the  physical  worUl  as  * 
the  complement  of  the  economy  of  Grace.     And  to  those  who  thun 
think,   the  great  objection  urged  by  so    mnny    philosophers,  from  ■ 
Spinoza  downwards'— not  to  go  further  back — that  miracles,  as  the   " 
TiolatioQ  of  an  iinchangcahlc  order,  make  God  contradict  himself,  and 
so  are  unworthy  of  being  attributed    to  the  All-Wise,  is    witbout 
meauiug.     The  most  stupendous  incident  in  the    "  Acta  Sanctorum" 
is,  as  I  deem,  not  lcsf«  the  mnnifottation  of  law  than  is  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow.*     Tl>e  budding  of  a  row  and  the  Uesurrcction  of  Jesus 


*  TTlion  Mr.  Mm  aayi  ("  Tbrae  KM«y«  an  Relijfbn,"  p.  224),  "Tlic  arquraoat  that  a 
tninclb  luay  be  tbe  fullUmoat  of  a  law  in  th(>  muuq  eeuw  iu  ulitcli  thv  ordiuAiy  events 
of  Niitnr«  oro  fnllilmcnis  of  Iswi,  Bwnu  to  indit.*ato  nil  itaiwrfoot  coiicc[itioD  of  yrhxt  u 
meant  by  n  l&w  *iiil  wlut  c&tiRtituVa  &  n)tTa>Tl<>,''  nil  hi^  rt-ttlly  nirjtti.'t  iii  thftt  thia  ai;^- 
mi'iit  iavolvwi  1  L-LmL't|iliuii  nf  Law  auil  uf  ininK-lo  iliflVrcnt  fmm  liia  o-wii,  vhicb  ta  un- 
tluubtoilly  true.  Ui>on  tliii  sii)i}cct  I  remark  hb  fctliu^^a:  Tbero  ii  n  nccesaary  will 
(«p(i7if aneu u  nan  liberwin)  &nd  ft  bve  will  Uilrraiii  tint  *jiantii«€Uitt) ;  Add  these  nre  ui  tiO<) 
ou  tlteBciln  of  inliniU' ptirfrction,  (ut  tlioy  aru  in  man  linitoiy.  Witli  Mr  Mill,  iw  I 
bavv  olMCrvcd  iu  a  previuui  iiot«,  Lav  »  bikeu  to  irjcoi^  "invitriabilc,  nwvmuj 
Mi^uenco;"  audita  test  ia,  tlutt  eiven  the  samfl  cironmstamteB.  tli«  lume  thing  wiU 
cHxtiT.  But  itiseasantiat  to  Free  Will  {whcUier  in  liod  &r  uixu;  tlidt  ^iveu  thJeaatae 
circumstiuicca,  tba  suna  thing  nrr^  not,  rniynoC,  nuil  perhaps  Aril)  not,  nr.Tiir.  itowvTcr, 
ail  act  uiar  bo  frco  tn  «i«M  v/iuKli  hie  tt  na^ic  mi'it  lini'jwti ;  Utii'yroe  Will  tinrtng  done 
th<U  by  chnicD  whidi  brinpi  as  a  tieci^s.iar}-  cdn.-4L-i]U«rii;e  Kotncthiiig  che.  For  there 
tire  TtiAiiy  thioj^  which  Km^d  invotvc  contrail i*;tinu  ami  mi  be  iiii[>ii!iJiTilc.  dtd  mit  certain 
«jti*e>|iieii»a  follow  theoi.  Thix  preuiiR«cl,  it  induar  tiiiit  the  antttbciiis  of  Mr  Mdl'ii 
*•  Law"  in  Preo  WUL  Low  and  imtooedaiit  ncM^ty  to  Mr.  MiU.  are  one  and  the  Banie.  But 
Law  in  t'Atliolic  terminology  rtMvma  the  Will  of  Cod  riucrcdDS  freely  or  onit  fK«Iy,accordiiij[ 
U>  tho  giiilijrct-mattcr  j  uud  in  miL  npikucil  to  ]-'rci--WLll.  It  giii(1c«,  tl  tirnd  not  coaroc 
ur  ne<.'«iaiUt*, till) ugh  it  may.  Neither  in  one  *eot«,  is  Luw  syuouyuiout  witli  Itcainn,  for 
that  ia  according  to  Rmsod,  simply,  wliidi  doca  not  involve  a  contradicGtou,  wlvtlur  it  l»e 
done  frci'Iy  or  of  DOoeuit^  t  and  many  things  arc  pouiblc,  or  nov-contradictives,  that 
I.iiw  tlficix  not  prencrilie.  Nor  a;^n  iiiH-.B  FreoAVill  mean  lawlciui  in  the  senao  nf  irro- 
tiooa! ;  o(  cauwtleaB,  la  Uio s«iiie  of  haviuii DO  motive :  "coutrn  Ut^uin,"  "prxtvrlegeru'' 
iBnc>i"oontnt  ratianea,""pTEEterrtttioocta."  TlnjDiviBeWiU,ti>cn,niftyM  free,  yet  act 
accord  log  to  Ijiw,  iiamflly,  its  okh  frcdy-dctirmincd  Law.  And  it  iiuy  act  "nut  ac< 
(>uri1iii^  to  JLnw,''  ami  yet  act  ncconlLng  tu  Reason.  In  this  aeaM,  then,  tlieoloffians 
identify  tliu  Diviue  Will  with  the  Divine  Reoaou— J  luruu,  tlicy  insist  that  God'a 
Will  is  always  according  to  Kejuon-^in  thia  sense,  bat,  as  1  think,  not  in  any 
otbor.  For  thv  IJi vine  Will  is  aiitvcoclcntly  free  as  regards  aU  things  uhithnra  nol  Ood  ; 
but  tho  Divino  Intellect  ia  not  free  tn  tlin  unnic  way.  .St.  Anoustiue  always  teuda  to 
view  tht&gaia  the  (Mucrete.  u(HdBiit>ii(!ui>liiiiK  tht-'i''  "  ratio nestormalea,"  or  dlstineuiab- 
ing  thoiD  va^^ly.  And  Itatio  with  him  does  ui>t  menu  Reason  merely,  butli^'iiig 
Kraaon  or  the  If^'ssoiiing  l{«in^,  the  Soul.  When  St,  Thomas  Ai^uiuas  suoalca  at  Ij»x 
.iCtarna  ho  mcutnii  thu  Ni^Hjumur)-  fjatr  i>f  Mnrjlity,  o<inc«rning  wliicL  (iou  la  not  (rec, 
Iwoauav  iu  deun.fiu||{  it,  Hu  is  hut  deuroviim  tiiat  llicn  it  uu  Kighteuusauaa  except  by 
imitation  of  Him. 

The  riot  of  all  th^si*  dilUcidtics  andoF  nil  the  i-uufuaion  in  speiucli.wljich  thr.yh 
brought  fortti  i«  tins  :  Uin  niyitcry  of  KruNi-Witl  in  Und,  tlie  I'nclian^eablo  (uidEternal. 
Tliogrttat  truth  taught  iu  thv  uvrda  of  the  Vuticoii  C'ouudl.  "  Duns,  hbemma  roikAtia  oaa- 
ditht  iiniTcrso,"  must  i.'verl>e  hunic  iu  mind.  Undoiilitcilly,  thitri!  arc  no  of lerlhouithta 
inUod.  Bui  neither  is  then)  a  iiast  III  which  ll<f  iWreed.uuce  fur  oil  what  wa«  to  bo  and 
whit  waH  not  to  he.  He  is  the  Kternul  Xow.  But  stiU  all  eveotsare  tho  fulfilment  of  Uia 
Will.  And  i-ontnhato  to  the  working  out  of  the  acuciae  which  I[o  has  traced  (or  creatioa. 
I'e^ble  IS  ImrtiJiu  upcech  to  deal  with  aucli  higlt  rnottnm,  serving,  at  the  host,  but 
dimly  to  adumbrate  ineflable  truths.  As  Uoetliv  noniewhore  Hay*,  "Words  are  good. 
Wt  not  tho  best :  the  boat  cannot  bo  e.f)irvs8e<l  iu  words.  My  [loint,  however,  is  that 
tl  tllc  OD'O  hand,  a  connection  of  o>-cnt«  with  events  all  tiiroii;{h  crcattim  and  an 

equence,  while,  tin  the  other,  thi-  tVrc.Wdt  nl'  man  is  a  deteriuiuiajf  fum 
la  own  spiritual  actions,  as  is  ttie  l''iv«  Will  uf  <;<ud  in  rus^wvt  of  tlie  wholo 


I 
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Cbiitt  are  equally  the  effect  of  tlie  Oue  Motive  Force,  which  is  the 
cttie  of  all  pheuocnena,  of  the  Vohtion  of  the  Maker,  Ncuriaher, 
Gttrii»n,  Governor,  \^'o^ker,  I'erfecter  of  all.  Oace  admit  what  is 
iafolred  in  the  very  idea  of  God  as  it  exists  in  Catholic  theology-^ 
^  it  is  set  forth,  for  example,  in  the  treati«:  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
•<De  Deo' — aod  the  notion  of  miracles  as  abnormal,  as  infractions  oi 
order,  as  violations  of  litv,  will  be  seen  to  be  utterly  erroneous. 

Awl  now  one  word  as  to  the  bearing  of  physical  science  upon  the 
^thue  of  the  Divine  goodness* — the  second  of  the  theological  posi- 
tions vhich,  as  we  have  seen,  the  author  of  "  Natural  Religion" 
Munues  to  be  discredited  by  physical  science.  Xo  doubt  he  had  in 
hH  mind  what  has  been  so  strongly  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Alill  : 
"Not even  on  the  most  distorted  and  contracted  theory  of  goodi 
■hicli  erer  was  framed  by  religious  or  philosophical  raijaticism,  can 
tfaegorerDmenC  of  Nature  be  made  to  resemble  the  work  of  a  being  at 
oioe  good  and  omDipotcnt."t  Now  tlicrc  can  be  no  question  that  pbysi- 
al  nature  gives  the  lie  to  that  shallow  opiimiiim,  which  prates  of  the 
best  of  all  conceivable  workUj  and  harilly  consents  to  recognize  c\-\\, 
Mve  as  "  a  lower  form  of  good  ;"  unquestionably  recent  researches  of 
ph^icists  have  brought  out  with  quite  startling  clearness  what  St. 
Piul  calls  the  subjection  of  the  rrratiirc  to  vanity.  Uuin,  waste, 
deeiv  are  written  upon  erery  feature  of  the  natural  order.  All  that 
Ujovfol  in  it  is  based  on  suffering;  all  that  lives,  ou  death  ;  every 
thrill  of  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  outward  world  is  the 
oatoocne  of  iuconccivablc  agonies  duriug  incalculable  periods  of  time. 
But  bov  docs  this  discredit  the  teaching  of  theology  as  to  God's 
foodutts?  Theology  recognizes,  and  recognizes  fur  more  fully  tlnu 
'  tbe  mere  physicist,  the  abounding  misery  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
tatibieness  of  that  "  unutterable  curse  wltieh  hangs  upon  maukiud," 
ibr  it  sees  uot  only  what  he  sees,  hut  what  is  inhnitcly  sadder  aud 
man  appalhng,  the  vision  of  moral  evil  presented  by  the  heart 
aad  couBcJcnec  of  mau,  by  every  page  in  the  history  of  the 
iiuUndual   aud  of  the  race.     It  was  nut  rcnen'ed   fur  prufossora  of 

■<T*«ti(a,  an<l  tliat  iuubcIs*  m«  utittier  aft«rtbougbta.  nor  irrK;iptliiriti«a,  nor  contrv 
•lirtiom.  liQt  atOOM  fn!«  sod  acoording  to  law.  Miraclos  aic  not  nbnomia],  quIosk 
Fm-WiU  '%%  %,  radtieCioa  of  Kosmos  to  ChsM,  and  the  iMz&ticiu  of  RvMon  altogether. 

*  luy  "tb«  doctrine  of  tlio  1>ivinn  goodoan,"  hroAUfw  that  is,  lui  I  think,  whnt  tho 
Mlir  vf  *' Natiinl  K«Iigioo"  iii«mih.  A*  tu  tb«  "  ktni|>le,  a'bsoliit«  t>cnevoIcucci"— 
"UmvoIvbcv."  iiHlwO,  u  »  milk-anA-watcr  expr<«ii»ii  ;  "tJod  »  Ion-"— which 
'mdc  mm  KCTu  ti}  thjak  tha  only  charutcr  of  tLn  .Ititlivr  of  Nature,''  il  in  uuoujrh  to 
nfcrlo  [IiiilKip  Hutlcr'ii  atriking  cnnfitcr  (itt  "'Dif  Mand  (•ovcTiiincHt  ol  HihI,"  (Analogy, 
fttt  L  b  ill).  1  w  ill  het«  miTcly  cHwenu  WtXt  aLlthifitf{b.  doubtletv.  Uod'a  atiribut«  is 
lm«f  the  craaiua,Hfi  u  not  only  I.ove,  liiit  Sanctitj-,  Justice.  Crcativo  Powor,  Force, 
hondtMB;  and  whtrnM,  oon«id(-rc4la«arnu  lie )8  infinite.  He  i«  not  inflnito  I  apeak 
akbr  cnrractinD — virvrcd  in  thoMi  aK]H-r-t>,  Alistractinm,  or  atlribuUs  wlucb,  eeparktoly 
takn,  an  iio(.'«*aary  for  our  Hubjeotiw  view  "f  Iliiu.  1  allow  tbat  Uml'fl  power  and  Ilia 
"tewakiMB"  may  in  aoiiii!  cue*  work  out  diiTBrcut  ends.  a>  if  avpaiat*  ootUiGs,  but 
*1I  aainUin— what  Mm  aiitb'>r  of  "  Natural  Keli^ou"  ignores— that  KioA  in  Hia  rery 

w»tt»  ia  not  only  "  Bcii«vuIcul'i<,"  Imt  Smctitj-,  &c.  alio ;  alt  aa  Ont  in  IIi»  Otw^tt*, 

I  'inmEHSys  on  Religion,''  p.  33. 
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physical  science  in  the  luiietccDth  century  to  briug  Ig  li^^ht  the  fact 
that  "  the  world  is  out  of  joint,"  and  theroby  to  discredit  the  theo- 
logical view  of  tho  universe.  Theology  knows  oidy  too  well  tliat  life 
is  "  a  dread  machinery  of  biu  and  sorrov."  It  is  the  very  existeacc 
of  the  vast  aborigitial  calamity,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  lu  whicb 
the  human  race,  the  whole  creation,  is  involved,  that  forms  tho 
ground  for  the  need  of  the  revelation  which  Christianity  professes  to 
bring.  If  there  were  no  evil,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  deliver- 
unee  from  evil.  Of  conrae,  whv  evil  has  been  suffered  to  arise,  whv 
it  is  Buffered  to  exist,  by  the  Perfect  Being,  of  whom  it  is  truly  said 
that  He  is  God,  because  he  is  the  bighest  Good,  we  know  not,  and 
no  search  ttjU  make  us  know.  All  we  know  is  that  it  is  not  from 
Him,  of  whom,  and  for  whom,  and  by  whom,  are  all  things; 
"because  it  has  no  substance  of  its  own,  but  is  only  the  defect, 
excess,  pcrrenion,  or  corruption  of  that  which  lias  substance."  The 
cjiatcnco  of  evil  is  a  mystery — one  of  the  countless  mysteries 
surrounding  human  life- — which,  after  the  best  use  of  reason,  must  be 
put  aside  as  beyond  reason.  But  it  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  fact  which  is 
so  far  from  discrediting  the  theological  view  of  the  universe,  that  it 
is  a  primary  and  necessar}'  element  of  that  view'. 

VI. 

Thus  much  as  to  physical  science  and  the  propositions  in  which 
the  author  of  "  Natural  Keligion  "  supposes  the  theological  view  of 
the  universe  to  be  summed  up.  Uut,  as  he  notes,  the  case  urged  in 
the  present  day  against  Clu-istianity  liocs  not  rest  merely  upon  phy- 
sical science,  properly  so  called  ;  but  upon  the  extension  of  its  methods 
to  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge  (p.  7),  the  practical  cfiect  being  the 
reduction  of  religion  to  superstition,  of  anthropology  to  physiology, 
of  metaphysics  to  physics,  of  ethics  to  the  result  of  temperament  or 
the  promptings  of  self- interest,  of  man's  personality  to  the  summa- 
tion of  a  series  of  dynamic  conditions  of  particles  of  matter.  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  the  case,  as  I  often  bear  it  stated,  and  I  shall  put  it 
in  the  strongest  way  I  can,  and  to  indicate  the  answer  which,  at  all 
events,  has  satisfied  one  mind,  after  long  and  patient  consideration, 
and  in  spite  of  strong  contrary  prepossessions.  And  this  evidently 
has  the  most  direct  bearing  on  my  theme.  If  Christianity  be  irra- 
tional, its  claims  to  the  world's  future  may  at  once  be  dismissed. 
But  if,  as  I  very  strongly  hold,  the  achievements  of  the  modern 
mind,  whether  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  psychology,  iu  history,  in 
esegetical  criticism,  have  not  iu  the  least  discredited  Christianity,  as 
rightly  understood,  here  is  a  faet  which  is  a,  most  important  (actor  iu 
determining  our  judgment  as  to  the  religious  prospect  of  mankind. 
What  1  have  to  say  on  this  grave  question  1  must  reserve  for  the 
Second  Fart  of  this  article.      I  end  the  First  Port  with  one  obscrva- 
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tion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  before  the  world  is  betircen 
Christianitj  and  a  more  or  less  sublimated  form  of  Materialism 
— not  necessarily  Atheistic,  nay,  sometimes  approximating  to  "  faint 
possible  Theism" — which  is  most  aptly  termed  Naturalism ;  a  system 
irhich  rejects  as  antiquated  the  ideas  of  final  causes,  of  Providence, 
of  the  sonl  and  its  immortality ;  which  allows  of  no  other  realities 
than  those  of  the  physical  order,  and  makes  of  Nature  man's  highest 
Ideal :  and  this  issue  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  decking  out 
Xatnralism  in  some  borrowed  garments  of  Spiritualism,  and  calling 
it  "  Natural  Christianity." 

Vr.  S.  Lilly. 
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as  if  \\v  the  breath  of  a  furnace, 

<hi*iLy  and  blasted  desolatioa  which  time 

Dfad  iar  the  gardeu  of  the  Lord,  and  the^ 

waSJ*      It   \vs9   my  fate,  during    a  luut; 

war-  notmn  tourists  criticize  books  written 

^ROg  tourists  criticize  books  written    bjr 

Bamffy  in  a  mauucr   by  do  means  compU- 

voaeitj'; — the  fact  being  that  the  writen 

a£  what  they  saw,  with   perhaps  a  little 

enosMts   in    exaggerating   "  the    leading 

ID  most  Engliah  travellers,  who  hare  do 
appearance  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  a  dit- 
to their  own  moi»t  climate  aud  green 
far  the  dry  and  parched,  and  abandoned 
P»rt  of  the  country.     With  us  an  ahnnd- 
■  ibm  oups ;    in    Syria    and  Palestine  the  case 
aia*  water  can  be   poured    over    the    land  the 
lai.    imcertain.      For    six   or    seven    moDtlu 
mi^    mr    rain    falls,     and     scarcely     a    cloud 
Zk  (Mrtober   the    early    ralu    commences,   with 
iMgiUKiag ;  and  in  April  the  latter  rain  becomes 
i  generally    ceases    altogether.       Then  the 
6Idc,  aud    the  Kun    comes    out    in    all  his 
itt  her  gltiiy^   for   with  the  Arabs  the  sun  n 
and  vegetation  wither  up  iind  become  dnr 
to  b«ei  country,  except  where   there  arc   ri%'era. 
The  stones  stick  up  out  uf  the  red  soil   like  the 
-n***^      Limestone,  flint,  and  basalt,  ami  thorny 
itm  €d  the   wilderness  country.      Here  and  there 
>«f  oak,  or  an  olive  tree,  or  a  wild  Bg  tree,  and 
au»  you  may  notice  little  patches  scratched  and 
•liaAn :  but,  unless  on  1hc  great  plains  of  Bashan 
ilamath,  and  ou  the  uplands  of  Gilead,  or  where 
you  may  ride  for  hours  along  the  zigzag 
iiigh.land,  aud  before  and  behind  extettd 
rooks,  white  and  blinding,  and  brokeu  into 
"«der.      It   thus  happens  that  few  tourislt| 
'  icks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  have  any  jold 
'  >iriil  resources  of  the  land. 

"  Syrian  landscape  arc  tw 
the   map   like   two  v- 
-•■  the  Lebanon  and  Anti 
the  shore  of  the  Mediiv 
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^  narroiT  strip  of  land  bctnccn  tlic  mountaiu  and  the  sen  was  t)ie 
lujtfic  of  the  Phreuiciaos,  who  stcorcfl  their  white-winged  ^hips  lo 
estiy  Iwid,  aiul  dippwl  ihcir  oars  in  every  sea,  before  the  Britons 
fci7 heard  of.  The  gardens  of  Sidon,  Inxuriant  with  bananas,  oranges. 
Sjj,  lemons,  pomcgi-aiiiiLes,  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  extend  across  the 
aUiD  for  two  miles  to  the  mountain,  and  show  what  Phoenicia  mav 
aace  li»Te  been.  The  palm  trees  that  adorn  the  fertile  {fanlens  of 
IlfTffwt  are  doabtlew  snrrivor*  of  the  groves  from  which  the  strip 
glhai  once  took  its  name." 

Br  ihc  exertions  of  Lord  Dufferin  in  1  ft60,  a  Christian  governor  was 
plictd  over  the  Lebanon  in  a  scmi-indcpcndeut  position.  Since  then 
lie  terraced  mountain  baa  been  man-cUously  developed,  and  crcrj- 
{^tliolil  ha*  been  planted  with  vines  and  figs  and  mulberries.  The 
ywtnous  peasantry,  comparatively  safe  from  Turkish  rapaL-ity,  have 
ahiratcd  the  ledges  among  its  crags  and  peaks,  anil  enjoy  Ihe  frnitii 
rf  their  industry,  sitting  under  their  vines  and  fig  trct^s.  The 
MdoiltliiKty  and  turbulent  Druzes,  restraiucd  by  law,  and  unable  to 
^S  their  own  in  a  lield  of  fair  competition,  are  being  rapidiv 
dvilixei!  off  the  mountain,  and  betake  tliemselvcs  to  remote  regions 
in  Buhan  where  no  law  is  ocknowleilgcd  but  that  of  tbo  strong 
una 

Between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Ijcbauon  stretches  for  seventy  milcj 
Oib-Syria  or  Buka'a,  a  well-watered  and  fertile  plain,  containing 
ahntiii^  9i{uare  miles  and  137  agricultural  villages,  and  marked  by 
ndt  niina  as  those  of  Chalcis  and  Baalbek. 

The  Anti-Lebanon  consists  of  a  Bcrica  of  mountuin  ranges,  some 
of  vliich  run  parallel  with  Lebanon,  and  flatten  into  the  plain  at, 
*tbe  gathering  in  of  llamath,"  while  some  bend  off  in  a  more 
cuter);  direction,  and  «hoot  out  boldly  into  the  desert.  The  west- 
wiH  cod  of  this  mountainous  range  rises  into  Mount  llertnon.  The 
Ci»t«ird  end  sinks  into  Palmyra.  North  of  the  Anii-Lcbauuu,  the 
Btmir  plain  of  Coelo-Syria  expands  into  the  great  rolling  country  of 
Ugb^knd.  river,  lake,  and  plain,  where  for  more  than  a  thousand 
jimtlie  Uittite  kings  roltal  back  the  tide  of  Kg;*ptiau  and  Aifsyriuu 
iansan.aad  where,  in  later  years,  the  Sclucid^c  kings  pastured  their 
ckpknts  and  steeds  of  war. 

Aaofig  the  ruugcs  and  spurs  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  arc  many  green 
ipbof^rcat  picturesque  beauty.     Wherever  there  are  fountains  the 
Lioos  of  men  are  clustered  together  at  the  water,  sccmitigly  Jost- 
lad  struggling  like  thirsty  (locks  to  get  to  its  margin.    The  cot- 
ctiug  to  the  edges  of  fountains  and  rivers  in  the  most  perilous 
Sometimes  they  arc  stuck  to  the  rocks  like  swallows' 
they  arc  planed  on  beetling  cliffa  like  the  home 
ihaam.     No  solitary  houses  arc  met  through- 
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vares  of  a  Syrian  noonday,  vitli  out?  ea  asby  chocolale-coloured 

landscape  around  them,  scorched  as  if  by  the  breath  of  a  furnace, 
they  get  an  imprcMion  of  dreary  aud  blasted  desolation  which  time 
can  never  efface.  They  looked  for  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  they 
find  only  the  "burning  marf/'  It  was  ray  fate,  during  q  lone 
rt^idence  in  Syria,  to  hear  autumn  touriata  criticize  books  written 
by  spring  tooriats,  and  spring  tourists  criticise  books  written  by 
autumn  tourists,  and  generally  in  a  manner  by  no  means  compli- 
mentai-y  to  the  authors'  veracity  : — the  fact  being  that  the  writers 
had  given  their  impression  of  what  they  saw,  with  perhaps  a  little 
of  Amcriean  wit,  which  consists  in  exaggerating  "  the  leading 
feature." 

I  thiuk,  however,  tliat  to  most  English  travellers,  who  have  no 
hobbies  to  ride,  the  barren  appearauee  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  a  dis- 
encliantment.  AccuKtonicd  to  their  own  moist  climate  and  greea 
fields,  they  arc  not  prepared  for  the  dry  and  pardied,  and  abandoned 
appearance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coTintry.  With  us  an  ahund- 
auce  of  water  spoils  the  crops ;  in  Syria  and  Palestine  the  case 
is  reversed,  for  unless  water  can  be  poured  over  the  land  the 
crops  arc  stunted  and  uncertain.  Yux  six  or  seven  months 
in  iLc  year  scarcely  any  rain  falls,  and  scarcely  a  cloud 
darkens  the  sky.  In  October  the  early  rain  eommences,  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning;  and  in  April  the  latter  rain  becomes 
light  and  uuecrtain,  and  generally  ceases  altogether.  Then  the 
xky  becomes  intensely  blue,  and  the  sun  eomes  out  in  all  his 
glory,  or  rather  in  all  her  glory,  for  with  the  Arabs  the  sun  is 
feminine.  Suddenly  grass  and  vegetation  wither  up  and  beeome  dry 
for  the  oven.  The  level  country,  except  where  there  are  rivers, 
becomes  parched.  The  stones  stick  up  out  of  the  red  soil  like  the 
white  bones  of  a  skeleton.  Limestone,  flint,  and  bosnlt,  and  thorny 
shrubs,  cover  the  face  of  the  wilderness  country.  Here  and  there 
you  may  see  a  dwarf  oak,  or  an  olive  tree,  or  a  wild  fig  tree,  and 
among  the  mountains  yon  may  notice  little  patches  scratched  and 
cultivated  by  ihi-.  fdlahin ;  but,  unless  em  the  great  plains  of  Bashau 
and  Ksdraclon  and  Hamath,  and  on  the  uplands  of  (jilead,  or  where 
there  is  water  for  irrigation,  you  may  ride  for  hours  along  the  zigxag 
paths,  over  mountain  and  high-land,  and  before  and  behind  extend 
the  limestone  and  flinty  rocks,  white  and  blinding,  and  broken  into 
fragments  or  burnt  into  powder.  It  thus  happens  that  few  tourists 
who  puss  along  the  be-itcn  tracks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  have  any  just 
conception  of  the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  land. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  Syrian  landscape  are  two  parallel 
mountaia  ranges,  which  appear  ou  the  map  like  two  centipedes, 
runniDg  north  and  south.  These  are  the  Lebanon  and  ADti-Lebanoa 
ranges.      Lebanon  proper  lies  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Hk  turro«  strip  of  land  itclveen  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  ttie 

borae  of  ihe  Phoenicians,   who   steered   their   whitc«wiiiged  kbipt  to 

e>ui  laod,  and   dipped  their  oars  in  crerr  sea,  hcfore  the  Britons 

vcie  heard  of.  The  gardens  of  Sidon,  luxuriant  vith  bananas,  oranges. 

fijS  Inoons,  pomegranates,  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  extend  across  the 

ftua  fcr  tvo  tniks  to  the  monntain,  and  show  what  Phcenicia  mar 

oacc  ha«  been.     The  palm  trees  that  adorn  the  fertile  ganiens  of 

BcTiTitit  are  doabtless  surrirors  of  the  groves   from   which  the  atrip 

fifhad  oocc  took  its  name.* 

^BT  the  exertions  of  Lord  Duifcrin  in  I8G0,  a  Chnstian  governor  was 
phced  orer  the  Lebanon  in  a  semi-indcpeudeuC  position.  Siutx:  then 
ik  trmced  mountain  has  been  manreltuusly  de^'clopcd,  and  evcrv 
fegttold  baa  been  planted  with  vines  uud  tigs  and  muliierries.  Thi^ 
iitatrioas  peasantrr,  comparatively  safe  from  Turkish  rapacity,  hare 
okinted  the  ledges  among  its  cmgs  and  I>cak^  aud  enjoy  the  fruits 
</  their  indostiy,  sitting  under  their  vines  and  fig  trees.  The 
Undtktrsty  and  turbulent  Druzcn,  restnuned  by  law,  and  unable  to 
Ml  their  own  in  a  tield  uf  fair  competition,  arc  being  rapidly 
eiiBied  off  the  mountain,  and  betake  themselves  to  remote  rt^ions 
it,  Baskan  where  no  law  is  seknowledged  but  that  of  the  strong 
Between  Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon  stretches  for  scrcnty  mites 
Cab'Sma  or  Buka'a,  a  well-watered  and  fertile  plain,  containing 
iWat  iiOO  iquare  miles  and  137  agricultnral  villages,  and  marked  by 
wA  Toxa  as  those  of  Cbatcis  and  Baalbek. 

TW  Anla-Lebanoit  consists  of  a  series  of  monntuin  ranges,  some 
flf  «kich  nm  parallel  «iib  Ijebanon,  and  flatten  into  the  plain  at 
"the  gathering  in  of  llamath,"  while  some  bend  ofiT  in  a  mort; 
ealifly  direction,  and  shoot  out  boldly  into  the  desert.  The  west- 
ward cad  of  this  mountainous  range  rises  into  Mount  Uennoa.  The 
cwtvarl  end  sinks  into  Palmyra.  North  of  the  Anti-lA:bauon,  the 
mntn  plain  of  Coelo-Syria  expands  into  the  great  rolling  country  of 
Iq^b-lnd,  river,  lake,  aud  plain,  nhere  for  more  than  a  thousand 
jon  the  Hittite  kings  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Kgrptiau  and  Assyrian 
inaiOB,and  where,  in  later  yean,  the  Sclucidv  kings  pastured  their 
rfteyinb  and  steeds  of  war. 

Aaoag  the  ranges  and  spurs  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  green 

ifote  of  great  pictoresque  beauty.      Wherever  there  are  fountains  the 

AafailatMDs  of  men  arc  clustered  together  at  the  water,  seemingly  jost- 

faf  ud  straggling  like  thirsty  flocks  to  get  to  its  margin.    The  cot- 

cUug  to  the  edges  of  fountains  and  rivers  in  the  most  perilous 

Sometimes  they  arc  stuck  to  the  rucks  like  swallows* 

and  aometimes  they  arc  placed  on  beetling  cliSs  like  the  home 

tW  t^tl^  abore  the  chasm.      No  solitary  houses  are  met  through- 

ihr  Crt«k  tm^ui^.  lu«  bcea  bf  lome  ikririd  from  <oi>tC  a  i«lm  Xn*. 
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out  tlic  country.  The  people  build  together  for  safety,  and  near  the 
water  for  life,  and  by  the  villng;e  fouutaina  and  wells  elustcr  the 
fairest  scenea  of  Eastern  poetry,  as  well  Arab  uud  Persian  u 
Hebrew,  and  around  tliem  have  taken  place  some  of  the  fiercest  of 
Oriental  battlea. 

At  the  viilagpa  n  little  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  rircrs,  and 
carefully  apportioned  among  tbc  different  faniilic»  and  factions.  By 
means  of  this  water,  eai-efully  eonductcd  to  the  various  Rardent, 
apples  and  plums,  grapcfi  and  pom cgra nates,  mcloii)^  and  cucumbers, 
com  and  onions,  oHpcs  and  cjjg  plants  are  cultivated  ;  and  such  is  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  that  with  the  least  effort  existence  is  possible 
wherever  there  is  water.  A  little  rancid  oil  and  a  few  vegetables 
are  sulHcient  to  sustain  life,  and  these  can  be  had  by  a  few  hours 
labour  iu  the  coid  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  loay  be  spent 
sqiiftting  cross-legged  by  the  water,  or  smoking  and  dozing  in  the 
shade.  This  is  existence,  bnt  not  life ;  yet  why  should  the  ftllah 
labour  for  anything  beyond  what  is  abitolutcly  necessary,  vheu  the 
slightest  sign  of  wealth  M-ouId  create  an.\iuu9  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Turk  ? 

A  ride  of  seventy-two  miles  across  Phcenicia,  Tj(banuu,CocIo-S>yria^ 
and  Anli-Lehanoii,  briugs  us,  by  Krencli  diiigonec,  to  Damascus. 
Abana  and  Pharpar  break  through  a  sublime  gorge,  about  100 
yards  wide,  down  the  middle  of  which  the  French  road  winds  its 
serpentine  course,  the  rivers  on  cither  siile  being  fringed  with  silver 
poplar  and  scentctl  walnut.  As  we  look  eastward  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  the  great  plain  of  Damascus,  encircled  by  a  framework 
desert,  Hea  before  us.  The  river,  escaped  from  the  rocky  gor; 
spreads  out  like  a  fan,  and,  after  a  run  of  three  miles^  cut 
Damascus,  where  it  flows  through  15,000  houses,  sparkles  in  60,000 
marble  fountains,  and  hurries  on  to  sr.ittcr  wealth  and  fertility  far 
and  wide  over  the  plain.  Those  who  have  gazed  on  this  scene  a 
never  likely  to  forget  its  supreme  loveliness.  lis  beauty  is  doubtt 
much  enhanced  by  contrast.  The  eye  has  been  w.indering  orcr 
chocolate- colon  red  and  heated  landscape  throughout  a  weary  day  i 
suddenly,  on  turning  a  corner,  it  rests  on  Kdcn. 

The  city  is  spread  out  before  you,  embowered  in  orehards,  in  tU 
midst  of  a  plain  of  300  square  miles.  Around  the  pcarl-coloiirc' 
city — first  in  the  world  in  ])oiiit  of  time,  first  in  Syria  an 
W'eetcru  Asia  in  point  of  importauec — surge,  like  an  emerald  se 
forests  of  apricots  and  olives  and  ajiples  aud  citrons,  aud  "  cv 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  aud  good  for  food,"  with  all  thci 
variety  of  colour  and  tint,  acconliug  to  tliclr  season,  sometimes  all 
aglow  with  blossoms,  souictitncs  golden  uud  ruddy  with  fruit,  an 
soinctimcH  rnssct  with  the  mellowing  tints  of  autumn.  Beyond  tli 
ciiy  the  water  conveys  its  wealth  by  seven  rivers  lo  shady  gardens  an 
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thintr  5rlds;  and,  as  far  as  cnltivAtion  extends,  two  or  three  splendid 
erops  during  tlic  same  year  reward  the  luduatry  of  the  hnsbanHman. 
Bnt  even  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  the  laud  )»  cultivated  for  only  a  few 
Bules  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  water  that  would  fertilize 
tbe  whole  plain  flows  uselessly  into  jiestifcrons  marshes,  aod  the  wide 
flun  within  sight  of  the  Damascus  {^arrition  is  abandoned  to  the 
Bedawin  of  the  Desert  and  the  wild  boars  of  the  jungle.* 

In  Palestiue  tlicre  ia  the  great  plain  of  Ksdraclon,  now,  to  a  large 
»tGDt,  in  the  hands  of  a  Ureck  tirm  at  Ucyruut,  and  fiEirtially  culti- 
Tsted,  but  capable  of  producing  wheat  and  maize  and  cotton  and 
bwler.  throughout  its  whole  extent.  On  the  soulheni  side  of  Carrael 
spreads  out  the  extensive  plain  of  Sharon,  a  vast  expanse  of  pasture* 
is&d,  ablaze  with  flowers  in  early  spring,  and  rank  with  thistles  ia 
the  tine  of  harvest;  and  further  south  extends  the  atiLI  naore  fertile 
legbos  of  Philistia. 

Looking  south,  from  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon,  the 
p«D  ptMn  of  the  Huleh,  with  Lake  Mcrom  glassed  in  its  centre, 
(bras  a  hcantiful  picture.  Mr.  Oliph&nt  here  6rst  saw  an  enchanting 
location  for  his  colony.  "  I  felt,"  he  says,  "  a  longing  to  imitate 
the  ciamplc  of  the  men  of  Dan ;  for  there  can  he  no  question  that 
if,  instead  of  advancing  upon  it  with  six  hundred  men,  and  taking 
it  by  force,  after' the  manner  of  the  Danitcs,  one  approached  it  in 
the  tDodcrn  style  of  a  joint-stock  company  (limited),  and  rccom- 
peiued  the  present  owners,  keeping  them  as  labourers,  a  moat  profit- 
aUe  siiccalation  might  be  made  out  of  the  *  Ard  el  Iluleb/" 
The  Jake  "might,  with  the  marshy  plain  above  it,  be  easily  drained; 
sud  a  magnificent  tract  of  country,  nearly  twenty  miles  long  by  from 
fin  to  six  miles  in  width,  abundantly  watered  by  the  upper  affluents 
of  the  Jordan,  might  theu  be  brought  into  cultivation.  It  is  ouly 
now  occupied  by  some  wauderiug  Bcdawiu  and  the  peasants  of  a  few 
icattcred  villages  on  its  margin."t 

Bast  of  the  Jordan  are  the  eoni-growiug  table-land  of  Bushan  and 
tbo  beautiful  and  fertile  high-lands  of  Oilcud.  lu  the  former  1  have 
fidileu  for  hours,  with  au  unbroken  sea  of  waving  M'heat  as  far  as  I 
emld  KC  around  mc,  and  as  regards  the  "  laud  of  Gilead/'  1  can 

*TiM-CoB«nl  Jago,  writing  froin  Damuvciif,  Mnrch,  1880.  «nyi  ;— "  WiUi  rcgarJ  to 
1^  tri^i-'Ttv  n.vir  ifia  OamaAGiis  Idkes,  it  in  o:i  tliu  ciljic  ol  tlie  Untat  nhore  no  «Htb»- 
M.  ri'i'oru  riiMMod  to  Bvtia'Mrtn  DLiila."      Hi.'  tuiumiuizea  tlic  a}-rii'ultural 

\' ■  i.'blmarbood  uf  DunascuB  »;— "Wheat,   barioy,  ntiiixa  <wliito  und 

;itt0T^,l.«uis  \f.-it.  lentils.  kcTAn^  ^bam^.  ImkiA,  holb^.  foxM.  b^nkltf'  ,tlir  lost  sovcn 
Mt^l^rrfi  iTtojis  for  cAttIc  fn-Ki^,  aiiismi,  K^umr,  ttilacL-o,  shumo,  olive,  atnl  liiiitoriee 
not      'I'  ire  grapM,  haMl.  wnlnul,   aJuLCjiitl.  putiu^liir),    currant,  mulberry,  &e, 

iffiaut.  i  •■,  jivkr,  i|uiQ4;<),  plum,  leiuou,  citron,  mtiloii.  btrriis  of  varioua  kinda, 

Hiiaf'  Tne  rogetnlilwi  .%ri- cal>l»»gr..  [lotAtoc*.  urticliiikMi,  tmnatoc^  Mtna, 

•U  %>■-  ''iwtr,  tir^-iihint.  celery,  trcsn,  msilliiw,  licptriM)!,  ciitunitier,  nululi, 

maatt^  i.ionn,  lert*.  kc"-Jl'/nirl.  tl»**<l   1  iittuiL^cna,    Martli  U,  1881.      To 

t^  mt^iit,  U.-  u-ldvl  Dimicnma  other  products,  encb  «s  bitumoti,  kkU.  sole,  licnip, 
witoni,  Biaililcr  rrnit,  wool,  &c 

t'-llicLudrif  Gilea<],'i>.  19. 
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miifirm  Mr.  OlipTiant's  most  cnthaBiosiic  descriptions  of  its  beant^ 
fertility,  and  desolation. 

Nor  arc  the  agricultural  resources  of  Syria  and  Palestine  limit 
to  tlic  f^rcat  irrigated  jilains  and  broad  traus-Jordanir  table-lands. 
Thraughout  the  country  there  arc  numerous  villages  shut  in  among 
bare  liilU,  with  apparently  no  resource  ;  but  on  closer  inspection  it 
turns  out  tlint  tbcrc  arc  a  few  cultivated  terraces,  where  tobacco 
and  grape-vines  and  vegetables  arc  cultivated,  and  ou  a  still  closer 
iuepcction  it  is  evident  that  the  bare  mountains  all  around  were  once 
terraced,  and  doubtleas  clothed  with  the  vine. 

1  was  ouce  crossing  a  series  of  undulattug  rauges  abutting  on 
Mount  Henuou  with  an  English  tourist  irlio  was  making  merry  at 
the  utterly  barren  appearance  of  "  the  promised  laud."  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  hi»  attempted  wit  served  to  sharpcu  uur  observa- 
tion, aud  we  found  that  all  the  hill-sides  had  once  b^eu  terraced  by 
human  hands.  A  few  milea  further  on  we  came  to  Itasheiya,  where 
the  vineyards  still  flourish  ou  such  terraces,  and  we  had  no  dilEcultr 
in  coming  to  the  couclusion  that  the  baro  ti:rrace."«,  from  which  lapse 
of  time  had  worn  BWEiy  the  soil,  were  once  trelliscd  with  the  vine, 
the  highest  emblem  of  prosperity  and  joy.  Similar  terraces  were 
noticed  by  Drake  and  Palmer  in  the  Desert  of  Judca,  for  from  any 
moilcrn  cultivation. 

It  is  rash  to  infer  that  because  a  place  is  desolate  now,  it  mnst 
always  hare  been  so,  or  must  always  remain  so.  The  Arab  historian 
tells  us  that  Salab-cd-Din,  before  the  battle  of  Hattin,  set  fire  to  the 
forests,  and  thus  encircled  the  Crusaders  with  a  sen  of  flame.  Now 
there  is  scarcely  a  shrub  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  wandering  through  that  sacred  land,  over  which  the  Crescent 
now  waves,  one  is  amazed  at  the  number  of  ruins  that  stud  the 
landscape,  and  show  what  must  once  have  been  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  country.  Whence  has  come  the  change?  Is  the  blight 
natural  and  permanent?  or  has  it  been  caused  by  accidental  and 
artiGciol  circumstances  which  may  be  only  temporary  ?  Doubtless, 
each  ruin  has  its  tale  of  horror,  but  all  trace  their  destruction  to 
Islamism,  and  especially  to  the  blighting  and  desolating  presence  of 
the  Turk. 

That  short,  thick,  beetle-browed,  bandy-legged,  obese  man,  that  so 
mauy  fresh  tourists  find  so  charming,  is  a  Tarkish  official.  He  and 
his  ancestors  have  ruled  the  laud  since  1517.  A  WUberforce  iu 
aentimcut,  he  is  the  representation  of  "that  shadow  of  shadows  for 
good — Ottoman  rule.^'  The  Turks,  whether  iu  their  Pagan  or 
Mohammedan  phase,  hare  only  appeared  on  the  world's  scene  to 
destroy.  No  N^cial  or  civilizing  art  owes  anything  to  tho  Turlta 
but  progressive  debasement  and  decay. 

That  heap  of  sluucs,  in  which  you  trace  the  fouudations  of  temples 
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uiit  palaces,  where  now  the  ovl  hoots  and  the  jackal  lurks,  was  once 

Vi  prosperous   Christian  village.     Grautcd  that  the  Christiauity   was 

Fpgre  neither  iu  creed  nor  ritual ;    yet  it  had,  even  in   its  debased 

Ijnn,  a  thcw  and  sinew  that  brought  prosperity  to  its   possessors. 

^e  history  of  that  ruin  is  the  history  of  a  thousand  sueh  throughout 

the  empire.     Its   prosperity  led    to   its   destruction.     The   insolent 

Turk,  restrained  by  no  public  opinion,  and  curbed  by  no  law,  would 

rring   from   the   villagers  the   fruits   of  their  labonr.     Oppreuion 

Fotkes  crcn  wlic  men  mad,  and  the   Christians,  goaded  to  madness, 

'ttmicd  on  their  oppressors.     Then  followed  Kubmi^sion,  on  promise 

of  foi^venew.      The    Christians   surrendered    their   arms,  and   the 

ftiAIng  scymitar  of  iHlaia  fell   upou  the  defenceless  ;    and  the  place 

became  a  ruin  amid  horrors  too  foul  to  narrate.     N'o  greater  proof 

Df  tke  exhaustless  fertility  of  the  toil  of  Syria  and  Palextiue  could  be 

fomislicd  than  this :   that  the  spoiler,   unrestrained,  has  been  in  it 

for  360  years,  and  that  he  has  uot  yet  succeeded  iu  reducing  it  all  to 

a  howling  nilderncss. 


t  II.  Those  who  embark  capital  inland,  with  a  view  toseeuilugaliome 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  should  book  closely  to  the  character 
of  tlieir  titlu-dceils.  The  foremost  Englishman  in  the  Levant  a:ssured 
metbathe  never  invested  money  iu  houses  or  land  hncausc  ihore 
*u  BO  such  thing  as  security  of  title  in  the  'J'urki»h  Kmpire.  My 
own  opinion,  based  on  an  experience  uf  ten  yeant,  is  that  it  is 
impffi^ible  to  know  whether  or  not  you  hitve  a  title  in  Syria. 
Unfortunately  this  judgment  does  not  rest  on  mere  opinions  as  to 
wfakt  might  happen,  but  it  is  fortified  by  the  authurttatiTc  Commercial 
Rqurts  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
by  a  icrics  of  facts  of  daily  ocurrencc. 

^Icc-Consul  Jago,  of  Beyrout,  in  a  report  dated  July  11,  1870, 
tbu  nritea ; — 

"dffflrts  mnde  by  wi^ithy  native  Christians  nnd  Europeans  to  employ 
ei{Btal  in  igTicnlture  hnvc  boon  iiivarinbly  met  by  great  obstiiclL's,  the  appa- 
nsi  iinpossibiiity  of  getting  incnnlestMe  tilletUeds  being  one  of  the  nmny, 
tldicugh  such  documents  nmy  have  cmanatod  from  tht  highest  authority*  in 
tha  Uiid.  Actious  of  ejectment  have  invariably  followed  such  t^lIorU,  Uj 
nhA  tlie  fact  oftbe  Governinent  itself  being  oflen  the  seller  opposed  no  b&f." 

The  same  Vice-Consul,  writing  from  Damascus,  under  date  March 
13, 1880,  referring  to  the  difficnity  of  investing  capital  in  agricultural 
CBtcrjirise,  says : — 

['"Uafintunately,  the  present  judicial  syHtem  is  of  a  nalura  to  permit,  if  not 
'faster,  the  thousand  nnd  one  intrij^ues  and  v^xAiions  wliich  seem  to  bo 
.inMpoRibly  coRRCclcd  with  tbc  possesion  of  land  in  Syritt,  nnd  nddi- 
filQilttics  for  such  are  to  be  founa,  if  wanting,  in  the  BUit«  In  which  the 
had  r^istry  offictsare  kept  Erasures,  irregular  entries,  at  ibc  request  of  the 
iDltreaUd,  change  of  one  name  for  another  as  the  legitimate  owner,  resulting 
TOL.  ILIll.  K. 
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•ofl«R  in  persoDS  tiodingtbelr  aamflsdown  in  the  GoTernmeat  books  m  owaort 
of  property,  the  exUtende  of  which  was  iinlinown  to  tliem,  and  vice  vertAt 
cause  tlio  validity  of  title-deed?,  issued  as  they  nre  by  various  courU  in  th« 

•country,  to  be  a  fertile  Bouree  of  litigRtion,tind  fraudulent  action The 

fitct,  however,  that  liclb-docds  can  be  Kt  aside  by  verbal  testimony  jterbat 

■^Dlliciently  nccouDts  for  tlic  little  vaLuo  they  practically  poiucss." 

I  could  cit(3  many  itistances  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Jago's  state- 
mcDts.  An  effort  made  by  tbe  Kcr.  K.  B.  Frankel.  of  Dnmascus, 
lu  secure  the  title-deeds  of  a  worthless  piece  of  barreu  rock  without 
resorting  to  the  degrading  practices  of  tbe  country,  i«  interesting,  not^ 
only  as  an  iliustration  in  poiut,  but  also  as  showing  that  an  honest 
man  would  suffer  loss  rather  tliaii  gain  his  point  by  questionable 
aneacs.  I  M'as  privy  to  the  tran&actions  as  they  occurred,  but  at  ■ 
Mr.  Frankel  has  kindly  furnished  me  witli  a  brief  history,  I  shall  give 
it  in  bis  own  wonla : — 

'•  During  my  residence  in  DatnuMjtui,  I  tried  one  or  two  villajjea  in  tbo  neigh- 
I'Oiirhood  UH  a  aummer  rt^trcat,  nnd  at  length  lixed  upon  a  vilUgt'  called 
Mnraha,  ua  being  at  a  cflHvenient  diatance  from  the  city  to  ride  thoiv  in  the 
morning  and  rt?turn  at  nighh,  Finding,  however,  that  the  nativo  liouses 
'were  scarcely  liiibitAble,  I  iletcniiined  to  have  n  small  house  Iiuilt,  close  to, 
yet  not  overlooking,  llie  villiige-  To  oirry  out  my  plan  I  had  tirirt  of  all  to 
•ipply  to  the  Vali  for  pi*miiMitoii  to  do  so.  Hlii  Ktghneiut,  wiOi  an  outburst 
■of  Oriental  liberality,  declared  his  readiness  to  give  nie  not  only  a  pieee  of 
ground  but  a  garden  as  well.  This  I  declined  with  thanfcii,  knowing  tlie  value 
ofsucb  an  oSer,  but  showed  him  on  paper  tbe  spot  I  bad  ohosen,  consisting 
of  a  bai-ren  rock,  and  .-isked  him  to  send  a  competent  person  to  the  place  to 
•examine  the  site  and  value  it,  and  at  tbe  (Kiine  lime  see  from  the  plaa  that 
none  of  my  witidows  would  overlook  my  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
•lays,  I  received  a  notice  that  a  commission  of  six  olBciuh  would  meet  inc  on 
the  B[>ot  and  settle  thi;  matter  at  once.  1  provided  a,  luncheon  id  ^pttsm, 
<o  which  ilic  i^licikh  of  llic  village  was  invited  to  negotiate  on  the  part  «£  the 
villapera.  j; 

"  After  a  long  preamble,  setting  forth  the  value  of  land  in  general,  ana 
-ul'  this  spot  in  particular,  lie  offered  at  length  to  sell  the  site  for  5,000  piastres 
<a  piastre  is  equal  to  id.). 

'"Fifty  pia-Htrei,'  wrote  down  the  scribe.  '  By  the  life  of  your  father,  it  is' 
tno  little  -flay  .l.otlO.' '  'Seventy-five,'  said  the  scribe.  'Say  l,tlO<) — by 
Allah,  it  is  worth  5,000 ;  but  Allah  13  great.'  100  piastres  was  the  sum  agrce«l 
to  at  last,  and  I  lind  tho  pc-rmission  to  begin  building  at  once. 

"^V^^en  the  hou«e  ivas  half  tiniahed,  an  order  eanie  to  stop,  on  the  ground 
t1i.1t  it  ivai  built  over  the  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint,  and  that  the  depart/^  spirit 
might  not  relish  tlie  vicinity  of  Chriitiuna,  and  avcngo  himself  by  doing  us 
•9omc  bodily  harm  for  which  the  Vali  would  hv.  responsible. 

"Alter  agreat  deal  of  trouble  and  investigation,  lli^  Highness  was  convinced 
that  the  existence  of  suth  a  tomb   wiis  a  uiytli.     Tbe  next  charge  brought 
■igninst  me  was,  that  wliiUt  I  pretended  to  build  a  house,  I  was  in  reality 
building  a  couveul   la    the    midst  of  u   Mohauiuiedaa  pupulatioo.      I   liudfl 
a  hard  struggle  to  coavince  him  that  Prote&tanlfi  iuid  no  such  iugtiiutioua.        ' 

"Kow  nil  these  chai'^eshnd  hetn  trumped  up  by  tlie  ofliciaisin  tho  hope  of 
TCeeiving  the  usual  bribe,  which  I  was  determined  not  to  give^iaving  tnada 
up  my  miud  to  earry  the  businesa  through  honenily  nnd  legally.  One  more 
vffort  was  made  to  annoy  nie,  or  rathor  to  force  me  to  give  uie  citstonuiry 
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'lacbfaeedli'^viz.,  tlist  die  lioase  was  buiU  ovar  a  roud  fcuU'mg  frum  \\ic 
TiUigfto  the  streuui  k>  the  groat  incouvuaipncc  of  Uxi  rilliigera.  Tbo  Cuusul 
loJattco^  to  iiiU:rrvnj  ;  tho  Govorument  eti^'liieor  was  sent  to  uvestijfutctlio 
wBcr  aoA  report  upou  ii,  which  ytm  to  thu  Qifect  lliat  tliere  was  no  vestige  of 
jttA  or  fiMH-path  in  the  vicinity  of  thu  house. 

"Kilat  this,  1  W313  left  in  peaci>rii1  po^iiHaioii  bo  fur,  thnt  no  tinn  could  turn 
m^otil  of  the  house,  but  no:  having  the  tillc-ilKeiit,  1  iioiild  scarcely  expect 
u  find  a  {iiirchaiier  in  case  1  wJsh&l  to  itcU  it.  My  next  effort  was  to  secure 
tliii  RMcssary  paperii.  Month  nftcr  ninnth  I  upplied  in  vain  for  tliem.  The 
iiocfRwr  pTctonded  co  be  ahockcd  to  heiu-  thar.  hi<t  orders  hiitl  not  been 
«mial  out,  he  wnt  for  ibe  scribe,  and  thrc^Atcnc'l  hirti  with  his  tiorcut  dis- 
fJB»iiT«  if  such  an  act  of  iii;p;ligenc«  slmuld  ever  again  he  reported  a;;.iinst 
him.  Tht  acribo  pleaded  a  sprained  wriht  us  an  cxcuic  for  the  delay,  but  by 
tin-  lift!  of  tbf  Prophet,  he  would  write  the  document  at.  oncir.  I  took  a  has^ 
lone  of  the  Vali,  and  rtuhed  off  ai^r  the  acrihe,  deCerminGd  not  to  lose  sight 
flfhieagaiu  :  he  had,  however,  dimppearvd.  an  if  the  earth  hnd  xwallow^d  him 
Hh  'rii0M  aceues  were  r«p<Mt£<il  over  and  ever  ii;^in,  till  .-it  tUo  end  oftwelve 
noat^l,  having  'm  leave  l)xinaM:its,  1  hud  to  k«I1  thu  hou«H  at  a.  great  Ios»,  not 
luTLug  tltp  title-<leedi(,  Tliu  purclinscr,  thu  Amuric^tn  VtoCumnl.  truttiug 
a  Ui  official  jiotitiin,  hopeO  to  bo  able  to  Kuuceed  where  I  had  fajlinl. 

**  I  biTO  no  doubt  hut  that  by  following  die  iisiiu]  Oriental  cuBtom  of  back- 
iliRjIi,  and  dividing  £I0  or  £20  among  the  ofIi<-.ialH,  every  obstacle  would 
luvrbeen  remore<l  Ul  my  n])biining  the  title-deeds  ofu  property  for  which  I 
ptnd  tbo  earn  of  1  C.<.  8'/." 

Tlerc  arc  a  few  mngt  interesting  groups  of  Gcrmnii  colonists  in 
]'alttUDc,iTho  belong  lo  a  religious  onlcr  called  "The  Temple;"  and 
iriio  isBoine  to  be  a  Spiritual  Tcniptc  in  the  Holy  Land.  As  far  a.% 
Ibd  oppnrtimity  of  judging,  the  coloniBta  were  men  who,  aa  colo- 
ntits,  Toald  suecccd  in  any  land,  cioept  perhaps  Syria.  There  were 
aaoDg  them  masons  nnd  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  and  shoc- 
Huken  and  doetors.  They  were  nil  accnstotncd  to  work  with  their 
bnds,  and  they  verc  prcpareil  to  do,  not  only  whatever  hard  work 
vu  to  be  done  in  their  own  eolony,  hut  also  to  do  any  job*  for  their 
BCigfabourii,  wherever  their  superior  skill  might  be  employed.  They 
wot  itrong,  patient,  sober,  devout,  and  they  entered  on  their  work  with 
Inf^faut  calm  cathuaiaim.  One  branch  settled  at  Jafla,  on  the  ruins 
of  Ul  American  colony  which  had  been  led  there  by  a  Mr,  Adams, 
tad  which  riidcd  in  sad  disaster.  Another  has  .settled  "under  the 
timdow  of  Mount  CamicI,"  about  a  mile  out  of  Haifa,  and  a  third 
Dcar  Jcnitalcm.  '  Besides  scttliug  in  these  places,  some  of  the  girls 
K«  prepared  to  go  ont  as  servauts,  with  residts,  in  some  cases,  that 
eiiHtot  be  detailed.  The  first  batch  of  these  colonists  settled  near 
Naarcth  iu  18fl7,  and  all  died  of  malHrluus  fever.*  But  the  (icrmou 
nlonists  were  not  daunted  by  prclimiimry  ilisastor,  and  they  have 
Wn  since  battling  with  the  difUcultics  of  the  situation  with  a  patient 
owrigf  bordering  on  heroism. 

Btr.  Olipb&ut  visited  the  cotuuies  at  Jerusalem  and  Haifa,  ami  after 
4eKribiog    the   streets   and    gardens    and    homestend.s    created    by 

•  "  Ttat  Worif  ia  Palestine,"  p.  355. 
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Gcrmau  induslry,   be  adds,  "  Tlie  coloui»t»  hare  scarcely  any  trouble 
iu  their  dealings  with  the  GDverumeDt."  ■ 

-Captaio  Coiidcr,  who  spent  much  time  amoug  the  colooists,  givet 
a  more  realistic  picture.      He  says — 

"The  Turlcish  povopmii€nt  is  quite  incapable  of  appn-ciating  their  real 
motives  in  roloni cation,  nri'l  cannot  see  any  rnason  beyond  a  political  on<' 
(or  the  sctlltnicnt  of  Europeans  in  the  conntry.  The  colon irta  bari,- 
lliftrelore  nntr  nhlnined  titlt'tiet^lt  M  tha  liiwl  Thi-^  hire  hokirjht,  and  tlicro 
cnn  ho  liltip  doubt  that  sliotild  the  Tnrka  Hpern  it  expedient  lliey  would 
entirely  deny  the  ritjlit  of  tl)e  Gcrmims  to  !io)d  ih<-ir  property.  Not  only 
do  llu-y  extend  no  riivoiir  to  the  colony,  thoiiijli  its  presence  lias  bieea  nw»t 
K-nelicinl  to  th«  iieijilibourhoo^l,  but  tho  infiL'rior  otliciaN,  indtgnunt  ut  ibe 
nttt^niptit  of  tho  Gi'nnnna  lo  nbtaJD  justice,  without  Jiiiy  rt>g:ird  to  'the 
cuMoiiiK  of  thw  coiintrv'  {ihnl  ia,  to  bribery},  have  tlirown  cv«ry  oltstiiclc 
ilt«>y  csin  dvvjge  ia  the  w*y  of  the  community,  both  individuilly  and 
collwtivply."* 

The  two  most  snccc»sfiil  agricultural  enterprises  in  Palestine 
arc  those  of  Bcrgheim  and  Sursuk,  and  as  these  are  often  referred 
to  with  a  view  to  induce  Koglishmcn  to  embark  capital  in  similar 
eiitcrprists,  a  few  words  about  each  may  not  he  anpcrfluoup.  Captaiu 
Conder,  writing  with  full  and  accurate  information,  says: —  fl 

"  Probably  the  most  Biiece^sful  nndertnkitig  of  un  agricultural  kind  in  Pales- 
tini' is  the  fiirm  at  AIju  Shi'ishch,  belon^inj^  to  tli«  Jiflrgheims.  the  principal 
bunking  firm    in  Jprusalera.     The  lands  of  Abu    Shfwheh    belong    to  this 
family,  and  include  5,0t)0  acres;   a  fine  spring  exists  on  thn  vast,  but  in 
other  rospcrta  the  property  U  not  exceptional.      The  native  inhabitaiita  an,- 
employetl   to   tilt   t>i«  land,  tinder  tho  supervision   of  Mr.  nergheim'n  sun ;  R^ 
fnrnilioiui;  but  been  built,  n  pump  erected,  and  various  modem  iniprovcm«nta^| 
have  been  introduced.     The  name  bindmnee  ia,  however,  experienced  by  Ibe  " 
Bei-gheims  xvbicb  ha«  paniiyzed  ail   otluT  efforts  for  the  irnprovwment  uf  tho       , 
land.     Tlie  difficulties  rnisod  by  the  vonid   mid  corrupt   uiidt^r-oHiijiitla  of  tho  ^| 
Government  have  been  vexatious  and  iucessant,  being  dim  to  tbw  dctorminaiioii  V 
to  I'xtort  money  Iiy  some  metms  or  other,  or  else  to  ruin   the  viitcrprist;  from 
which  they  could  gsiin  nothing.     The  Turkish  Goveninient  recognizes  tha 
riglit  of  foreigners  lo  hold  land,   subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  and  taxes  ;   but 
there  ia  a  long  step  between  tliia  abatrtuH  principle  and  thu  practical  eocourage- 
ment  of  such   undertakings,  nnd  nothing  ia  easier  than  to  raise  groundles) 
didioulties,  on  the  suhjeft  itf  iitU^  or  of  afttcastnent,  in  a  hvad  wliore  the  judges 
are  as  ccrrupt  as  the  rest  of  the  governing  body."t 

Afore  importantr  still  ia  the  estate  of  seventy  square  miles  in  tbff^ 

plain  of  Ksdraelon,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sursuk,  a  wealthy  hanker 
at  Beyrout.      Mr.  Oliphant  gives  an  account  of  the  enterprise.      "  Tlic 
investment,"  he  adds,  "  has  tnrued  out  emineutly  ancecssful ;  indeed 
80  much  so,  tliat  I  found  it  difficult  to  credit  the  accounts  of  th 
enormous  profits  which  Mr.  Sursuk  derives  from  his  nstatc."t 

From  Mr.  Oliphant's  description,  I  turn  to  the  excellent  Cominer 
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Bill  Rqiort,  written  by  Vire-Consul  Jago,  in  plain  prose,  aud  1  (iad 
;  tKiis  speaks  uf  tlic  uudcrtakiiig : — 

'Sonic  few  yi-ar*  njo,  the  w«alihiest  iiaiiv*:  Christian  in  riio  country, 
apinl  by  Ujc  low  priw  of  laiiii  near  Acni  oObruil  for  bi\\b  by  tlif  iSovern- 
Dt.  purcliaficil  a  largo  tract,  coiiUiiinri);  tlilcty  vJIIiigfS,  for  £l{J,iH)l).  Tlio 
TmiK  accruiui;  to  ihc  Uorvriimciit  won,  prior  to  tlie  ^lurchnsc,  bctwcca 
'  £rJ,WO  anil  £T.2,0tiU  per  annum,  owing  u>  the  pnverty  of  ilic  poaeants, 
ntid  cuo»eqnently  Utiie  prodopuon. 

•■IjrjK  atima  were  spent  in  iinf^rtirp  lubonr  from  other  districM  for  culti- 
niii}a,ui<l  in  jirotiiliiig  tin;  pr-asanta  wiih  propc-r  mcan».  Under  judicious 
BioigeBicnt  ilic  specnlatiun  puiil  well,  ns  tdiuIi  as  thiity  per  cone,  on 
onUl,  b«3idcs  incr«Asin;:<  i:lic  t.i:cC4  pairl  lo  \\\r^  Oovcniment  to  £5,000.  The 
Mgsuify  like^viM!  hviiolitwl,  l>eing  nwiiM^  of  protection  and  prompt  rcinrn 
lor  (l>cu'  lubonrs.  fhi^  Male  of  prosperity  produced  local  intrigue  and 
itaJiMnes.  Actions  ot'ejictiniut  weru  broti|j;bt  Ui  wliicli  the  rjorernmfHt  lilJe* 
dndiprwed  mu  btir.  •lournvjs  to  Conatantinoplc, and  cndluss  special  cominia- 
dOQi  «*»  tlte  rnault,  iind  it  wati  only  afler  a  libera]  exiienditure  of  uoncy,  tJme, 
sad  bWur,  that  (he  judtctal  courts  of  tlie  country  gave  a  deciBion,  whicli,  it 
b  h>opt>i,luiM<>el  the  inulli'rliiially  nLrent.  ....  In  »hort,  a  capiniUxt  wixliing 
tuaaiiloy  money  in  ngticulturw  niiift  iwi  prcjinnrd  to  iiglil  his  way,  as  it  were, 
bdb  by  iiidi,  and  that,  too,  with  lUn  weapons  of  lliu  LHJuntry.*** 

.\p|nrtntly  Mr.  Oliphant  would  have  no  objection  to  use  the 
ipous  of  the  country.  At  least  he  seems  ready  to  base  the  sucecssfal 
initebing  of  liia  Company  on  sneh  considerations.  Looking  out  over 
tlie  province  of  Ajlun,  whicli  is  a  fertile  region  about  fbrly  miles  long 
Iwcnty-five  in  width,  lie  e-tclaiois ;  "I  feel  no  moml  doubt 
liJOjOOO,  partly  expended  judiciously  in  bribca  at  Conslautinople, 
id  partly  upplicU  to  the  purelia»c  of  laud,  not  belonging  to  the 
from  its  present  proprietors,  would  purchase  the  eutlrc 
Driocc,  and  could  be  made  to  return  a  fabulous  interest  ou  the  in- 
tlmeaW'f 

]  need  only  suggest  that  where  investors  embark  their  capital  iu 
bilauUiropie  uudertakings  fur  "  fitbuluus  interest,"  it  might  1>c  well 
'ibey  reflected  on  the  character  of  their  proposed  security  aud  the 
mama  used  tu  secure  it 


111.  Tenure  of  land  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is  regulated  by  Sloham- 
■idu  law  as  administered  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That  law  can< 
lenphites  land  under  a  five-fold  classificatiou. 

Fir$l.  Crown  lands  set  apart  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  aa  the 
psMHia)  »harc  of  the  Sultan  aud  the  Mn»su]niau  nation.  These 
aovB  lands  were  farmed  to  the  ]ti<;hcst  bidders,  and  the  rent  paid 
fartbcm  was  known  as  M'lri.  Several  changes  at  fltffcrent  times  were 
ntrodoccd  with  respect  to  the  Miri,  and  in  l86-t  these  were  siipcr- 
■ded  by  the  Ta/ioo  code,  the  effect  of  which  wai  to  give  titles  of 
ponnsion  to  those  who,  for  ten  years  previously,  had  cultivated  the 
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crown  lamls,  on  couditiou  of  their  paj-iug  five  per  cent,  of  the  ralut 
of  Uic  land  against  tlie  issue  of  their  title-deeds.  Voder  the  Tapon 
syatem  the  croun  lands  become  subject  to  two  fixed  taxes — the 
Verghoo,  about  four  per  mil.  ou  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  ; 
and  the  Uthr  or  tithe,  trhich  should  be  a  tcuth  p^rt  of  the  produce  ^ 
of  the  soil.  fl 

Secofid.  IFalvof  \zimh  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  uf  holy  places 
at  Mecca,  or  to  chuxitable  institutions  aud  sacred  sanctuaries. 

Third.  Mvlk,  or  freehold  property.  This  is  subdirided  into  four 
categories,  which  1  need  not  enumerate.  Such  lands  are  owned  aud 
cultivated  by  private  individuals,  without  payment  to  the  Government, 
The  ownera  of  such  lonils  are  free  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  please, 
and  at  their  deaths  they  pass  to  their  descendants  in  accordance  with 
the  ruleti  of  lubcritancc  prescribed  by  Mohammedan  law. 

Fourth.  Waste  lands. 

F\fUi,   Lauds  abandoned  through  nou -cultivation. 

The  above  cla8sili cation  has  the  advantage  of  1>cing  thcoreticalU 
simple,  and  easily  understood  by  the  people  ;  and  the  different  items 
of  taxation,  as  liiid  down  by  law,  cannot  be  said  to  be  onerou.s.  The 
foUowiug  arc  the  chief  heads : —  ^_ 

Verghi. — A  rate  of  four  per  mil.,  as  stated  above.  ^ 

Vshr. — A  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.     This  i.s  sometimes 
raised  to  121  per  cent.,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  \%  collected  it « 
sometimes  amounts  to  20  or  30  per  eeut.  H 

Income  Tax. — Which  amounts  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  estimated, 
income  of  those  eugaged  iu  trade.  ^ 

MilUary    Exoneralion    Tax. — Payable  by  Jews,    Christians,    au^H 
other  non-Moslems,  at  the  rate  of  ,£T.50  for  every  182  males  of  all 
ages.     There  is  a  new  law  limiting  this  payment  to  moles  butwcea_ 
the  ages  of  10  and  GU,  but  it  Ims  not  yet  come  into  operatiou. 

Military  Esanption  Tax, — Payable   by   Moslems   who  are  drawi 
by  conscriptiuu,  but  wish  to  escape  service,  at  the  rate  of  X'T.oO  each.] 

TtU!  on  the  livyistration  of  Rent  Properhj. 

S/tetp  ami  Goat  Ta.c  of  sixpence  per  bead  (3  piastres). 

Dcsides  these  there  are  stamp  duties: — uuctiuu  fees  of  2^  per' 
cent.,  fees  on  contracts  of  2i  per  cent.j  ou  sale  of  all  auimala 
2^  per  cent.,  on  recovery  of  debts  3  per  cent.,  on  transfer  of  real 
estate  1  per  cent. ;  import  duties  of  8  per  cent.,  export  duties  of 
1  per  cent.,  and  a  charge  of  8  per  cent,  on  all  native  produce  aud 
manufactures  when  carried  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  to  another.  There  arc  also  the  duticK  on  tobacco,  liquors. 
Bale,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  ViccConsul  Jago,  in  his  Commercial 
Report,  dated  Bcyrout,  July  11,  1876,  gives  a  summary  of  seventeen 
agricultural  burdens,  which  arc  worthy  nf  the  consideration  of  all  whe 
feel  disposed  to  embark  in  agriculture  in  Syria  under  its  present : 
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n*.  European  emigrant^  on  landitig  in  Syria,  would  find  tlicmsclvcs' 
^.jB  an  unlicalthy  climate.    The  whole   of  the  fii-st  bntch  of  Gerinau 

tiets,  end  a  very  Iar|;c  number  of  the  Americaa  cmigraata  who  pro- 
' e^iA  them,  fell  rictims  to  the  fevers  of  the  couutry.  Captain 
CoBiicr,  referring  to  the  diffieulties  of  the  German  coloui»t«.  Bay*:— 

"There  are  other  rensonB  which  mititntc  against  tlie  idea  of  tlto  linal  eucccsft 
of  (be  Colony.  The  Syrinn  climnto  is  not  adapted  to  Europeans,  nod  year  by 
fiaril  must  infitllibly  tell  on  the  Germans,  exposnd  aa  they  are  to  sun  and 
{aiafDU.  it  ia  uua  Uiat  llaifa  ia,  perliiip'i,  the  heithiiiest  pliice  in  Puleaiinc-, 
w«-ii  hero  they  suffer  from  lever  and  dy»ii>nt«ry,  and  if  they  should 
apt  to  spread  inland,  they  will  find  their  ili[liculti«8  froin  cliraate  Ino^aaa 


1^ 


privations  and  discomforcs  of  Syrian  peasant  life  would  be 
to  European  cmigrautii.  The  men  wouhl  work  l>y  day 
blistering;  sun,  and  sleep  at  night  tlic  centre  of  attraction 
for  wiud-flics  and  mosquitoes,  and  all  the  other  nameless  tormentors 
tb^  leap  and  bite.  Mr.  Oliphant  speaks  feelingly  of  a  uight  spent  at 
.KffrAssatl: — 

JtiisMoacr  had  [he  sounds  of  day  died  away,  and  ihe  Hiiuily  and  uur 
oe  CO  roufC,  thun  u  puck  of  juvkulii  sot  up  tliat  plaiuiive  and. 
rwail  by  whicli  they  uicm  to  auiiounco  tu  the  wurld  Uiut  they  aro  in 
klwing  coadilioa.  Thoy  canic  ea  clo&o  to  tli«>.  villiigu  tlitit  nil  the  doga  iit 
11  Ml  ttj)  a  furious  barking.  This  woke  the.  luiby,  of  whoso  voual  powers  we 
lad  beai  till  thun  unaware.  Fleas  and  nin.4ijuitoe5  ianuRi»ri)hle  spemed  to 
:  ulvnatage  of  the  disturbed  state  nf  tilings  generally  to  make  a  combined 
ki^U  Vainly  did  I  thrust  my  hands  into  my  socks,  tie  handkerchiefs 
FtoemI  my  face  and  neck,  and  ao  arrange  the  rest  ol'my  night  attire  as  to  leave 
oocfitfiing  by  which  they  could  crawl  in.  Oar  nccka  iind  wriata  capocially 
Htmcd  circled  with  rings  of  fire.  Anything  like  the  number  nud  voracity 
oTdtelleas  of  lliat  'happy  village'  I  have  never,  during  a  long  and  varied 
ioumtty  witli  the  insect,  experienocd."t 

Tlinc  expcricnecs  were  made  near  the  troglodyte  village  cs-Sal ; 
awl  as  Mr.  Oliphant  peeped  into  the  aubtcrrancan  dwellings  and 
lUrk  cavea,  with  a  vicrf  to  his  coloui7.ation  company,  he  exclaimed, 

"Inilefd,  there  ia  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  au  immigrant 
prfolition  would  find  such  excellent  sheUar  all  ready  prejMred  for  tlicm,  or 
abcK  they  conld  step  into  the  identical  abodes  which  )md  been  vacated  by 
their  uccupant^t  nc  Icaat  1,500  yeara  ago,  and  u.se  the  same  doora  and 
*iniwws."{ 

It  is  jost  possible,  however,  that  cmij^nuta   might  not   care   ta 
,w  their   necks  and   wristi   circled    with  rings  of  fire,  and   their 

bodies  covered  with  swarms  of  loathfiome  insects,  for   the  romantic 

ddi^lits  of  living  in  underground  dens  that  had  not  been  occupied 

far  1^00  yrara. 
Mr.  OUphaut's   scheme  ouly  contemplates  Jewish   emigrants,  to 

vboia  such  couditious  would  uot  be  altogether  novel. 


TcBt  Work  in  Palcbtine."  p.  Sfil. 
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"I  should  not,"  he  Bays,  "«x]iect  mun  iti  couio  Ironi  Kiiglaud  or  I-'rancc, 
but  from  European  sind  AniuLlc  Turkey  ittivlf,  as  wvll  uk  fruui  Kussiu,  Uutlcia. 
Itoiimnuin,  Scrvui,  and  tlic  SLnv  countrtea." 

He  has,  Lowcvcr,  liifi  eye  on  tlie  vhole  Jewish  i-acc  throughout  the 
world  when  he  says  : — 

"An  ih«  nrrii  of  hind  which  I  nhmilil  propose-,  in  Otf.  first  inAtanoc,  for 

voIoi>i7jiti<iii  winild  not  ©xce^d  a  laiinon.  or,  at  nicM,  a  million  (tnd  »  halCncrM,  -M 
it  would   III*  ]inr(l   if,  <nit  vf  iie;trly  7,0(l'J,()t)n  of  pecjilc  utl.ii-lied  lu  it  hy  l1]«  ■ 
Irnditiiin  <jf   fnrnipr  [►o»M!W(ioii,  fiioujfh  coulil    not  li«   found   to  subscribe  » 
copital  of  £I,000,OUO,  or  I'wu  morp.  lor  it«  jiiirciiuM'  imd  et^ttlvnit^nt,  and   if, 
outof  tbnt  number,  11  seliici ion  «f  (.■mifirauts  coidd  not  be  madp,  possessing  Eufii- 
vient  cnpitaL  uf  Lbetr  uwd  to  maku  tbem  desirable  coIoniGts."* 

This  arlicle  is  not  a  review  of  3Ir.  Oliphant's  intcrestiug  book, 

find  therefore  I  shnll  not  follow  him  into  the  details  of  his  eolonina- 
tion  scheme,  where  he  nnrrows  it,  first,  to  Oriental  Jews  exclusively, 
and  second  to  the  elevation  of  such  Jews  into  petty  landlords. 

'*  Tt  hns  hepn  objccbcd,"  he  mya,  ''time  the  Jews  nro  not  agricitltnrista,  nnd  | 
that  iiiiyAtLomptii  lo  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  iJio  country  through 
ihfir  iimtruinpnliility  mujit  r«»ult  in  ffiilurc.  In  the  fiDfl  instance,  if.  i»  ralhvr 
;i«  larnlod  proprii'toM  tlinn  ns  Uboiiriirs  on  the  wiil,  lltiit  I  should  invito  tb«in 
to  emigrate  inU)  I'lilcstinci,  wbcrfl  th?y  coubl  l«s«i»  ihwir  oifn  land  at  high 
[irices  to  native  f!irn)*.T»  jf  they  jirwfcrred,  iiistvad  of  Icndin;*  money  on  eropa  at  | 
ill  or  25  per  cent,  to  the  peasauU,  as  they  do  at  |>n.'»onL"t 

This  is  the  point  to  whirh  Mr.  Oliphant's  fine  enthusiasm  dwindles 
down^thc  lloating  of  a  joiut-stock  corupaiiy,  limited,  uith  one 
iiiiUiou  sterling  capital, for  the  purpose  of  transformitkg  into  "landed 
])riiprietors"  a  number  of  Orlfuial  Jews?,  who  would  noitlicr  have  iho 
heart  to  work  themselves  nor  the  skill  to  direct  the  labour  of  others. 
Those  who  have  read  modem  history,  or  political  ceonnmy,  will  not 
require  an  elahorate  exposure  of  a  scheme;  which  aims  at  setting  up 
in  Gitead,  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  the  rurk-rcnting  and 
onianicntal  laiidlnrding  which  liavc  received  such  severe  rebukes  in 
Kuropc.  We  refer  to  the  general  outline  of  Mr,  Oliphant's  faacinal- 
ing  scheme,  inasniucli  as  he  has  reduced  lo  pracrlical  shape  what  others 
Tfflguely  theorize  about. 

He  fnvcs  11.1  a  map  of  the  proposed  colony,  potinccted  by  railways 
and  tram-cars  willi  the  outer  world.  It  embraces  "  the  plains  of 
Aloab  and  the  land  of  Gilcad,"  from  the  Jahok  to  the  Annon.  I  knov 
the  country  well.  It  is  even  more  beautiful  and  fertile  than  'Mr. 
Oliphant  describes  it  to  he.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  througU 
it  without  the  constant  thought  of  what  it  might  he  in  the 
hands  of  an  Auglo-Sajion  rnce.  "Mr.  Olijihant  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  girls  of  Ajinn,  one  of  whom  tried  in  vain  lo  remove 
the  vermin  from  his  blankets.     Dr.  Thomson  and  I  lay  on  a  grassy 


I 
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rholc  afternoon,  at  the  the  village  of  es-Souf,  watching  the 
cliiWrcn  pelting  each  other  with  flowers,  and  we  hotb  agreed  that  wc 
dad  lever  seen  on  assemblage  of  merrier  or  lovelier  children.  "  1 
aiDOt  make  them  out,"  said  Dr.  Thomson,  with  unvoDted  cnthu- 
«Mm:  "they  Rncm  to  be  Knglish  children." 

Supposing  the  land  for  the  proposed  colony  were  secured,  ou 
JJr.  Oliphant'a  plan,  partly  by  jadicioua  bribing  ot  Constantinople, 
«nd  partly  by  buying  out  the  interest  nf  the  present  proprietors,  and 

,t  the  nndcrtaking  proved  to  be  the  "  sound  and  practical  scheme 

atainitig  all  the  elements  of  succckk"  which  its  proinotco  predict 
ic  rery  success  of  tlic  colony  would  expose  the  colonists  to  a 

■it  sml  terrible  danger.  TravcUfra  must  have  noticed  that  the 
;>//«*'*  cultivate  their  fields  with  long  gunii  slung  over  their 
ibvolden,  and  an  armoury  of  pistols  and  daggers  in  tlicirlicUs.  Why 
iBlhii?  Because,  as  the  proverb,  tc-stcil  by  cxpcritmcc,  has  it — "A 
TurLifli  judge  may  Ik  bribed  by  three  cgg«,  two  of  them  rotten;  and 

/rfii4  may  bs  mui-dcred  for  his  jacket  without  a  button  upon  it." 

Jtr.  Oiipbaut  came  upon  Circassians  re-occupying  deserted  villages 

Ik  midst  of  the  Bedawiu,  and  he  takes  the  fact  as  "  valuable  cvi- 
"jencv  that  the  problem  of  colonization  by  a  foreign  clement,  so  fur  as 
Hut  Arabs  are  concerned,  is  by  no  menus  iusolubtc."'^  He  seems  to 
fur^et  that  the  traveller  with  empty  pockets  may  whistle  in  the  face 
of  the  highwaynian.  The  Circassians  arc  settling  in  abandoned  vil- 
bgn  fay  the  wish  of  the  autlioritieu.  They  have  IIjc  dwp  !iymi)athy 
oT  lit  .Moslems  on  account  of  their  Kuflfcriiigs,  Bestdcji,  they  have 
onlhini;  to  lui^c  whicli  would  compensate  the  Hcdawiu  fur  tlie  aliena- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Uovernment. 

The  case  would  be  far  diSerent  with  a  rich  aiul  prosperous  colony 

foreigners  supported  by  foreign  capital. 

Ib  bis  hurried  tour  beyond  Jordau,  Mr.  Ollphant  came  upon  the 

Fndl  .\rah3  with  2,0tJ0  fighting  men,  and  in  their  midst  a  colony  of 

CirTsssians,     In  another  place  he   came  on  a  colony  of  3,(K»t) 

lians  in  the  midst  of  the  Noim  Arabs,  wlio  muster  t,()(K>  Jight- 

oen,  "  The  Anczch  Arabs,  who  control,"  he  says,  *'  an  area  of 
Ikntt  10.000  square  miles,  and  who  can  bring  over  lOO.fMlO  horsemen 
ini  ounel-drivcrs  into  the  field,"  would  be  ou  the  borders  of  the 
cdouy.  and  the  Druzcs,  who  are  born  warriors,  and  who  inhabit 
Jrb(t-od-llruze,  he  places  at  50,01)0.  Besides  these  thcrt  are  the 
iiriH  Sukhr,  and  other  local  tribes,  whose  fanaticism  and  cupidity 
•wilJ  be  moved  by  the  presence  of  a  prosperous  colouy  of  foreigners. 

Ua  April  1'^,  mrj.Dr.  Thomeou  and  1  started  from  Der'a  in  a  south- 
•ateily  direction  over  wavy  hiUs  covered  with  splendid  wheat,  the 
nics  of  tlic  way  ablaze  with  anemones.  As  wc  approached  Ucjutbey, 
w  BIT  what  in  the  miragy  atmosphere  seemed  a  row  of  trees  fificeu 
*  "  Tlic  L.;iiut  'if  (iilciil,''  p.  2''iJ. 
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or  twenty  miles  long.  I  had  been  over  tlic  path  before,  nnd  1  iraji 
struck  with  this  iicw  feature  in  the  laudscapc.  Soon  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  line,  ft«  Tar  as  wc  could  licc,  was  in  naotiou,  and  as  wc 
approached  closer  to  it,  wc  found  that  it  was  comjioscd  of  camels. 
We  spurred  our  horses,  and  soon  wc  found  ouniclvcs  by  the  side  of 
the  great  liviug  stream  of  the  Wuld  'Aly  Arabu  moving  firom  the 
Arabian  Desert  to  the  pastures  of  Jaul»ii,  The  procession  marched 
six  or  seven  abreast,  and  iu  families  of  from  ^0  to  150.  The  comcU 
bad  curious  baskets  fixed  on  their  bumps,  and  in  these  were  stowed 
women  aud  chihlrcn,  and  ki(K  nu^  dugs,  while  cooking  utensils  were 
hung  all  round  the  baskets,  nnd  by  the  sides  of  their  dams  trotted  little 
baby  camels.  The  stream  flowed  past  silent  aud  orderly,  with  here 
and  there  a  spearman  riding  by  the  side  of  his  family.  At  short 
intervals  llocka  of  sliecp  and  goats  marched  parallel  with  the  liviug 
stream. 

A  party  of  Arab  horsemen  were  reclining  on  n  little  hill  with  their 
spears  stuck  iu  the  ground  watching  their  people  pass.     We  rode  up 
to  them,  and  their  chief  received  us  with  great  courtesy,  and  ui^d 
us  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  with  the  Sheikh,  to  whom  I  had 
ouce  done  a  favour  which  they  remembered.    Wc  remained  about  au 
hour,  and  still  the  stream  flowed  past.     The  Arabs  told  us  they  had 
begun  to  move  at  an  early  hour,  and  wonld  continue  on  the  march 
for  days,  and  as,  far  as  we  could  hqc,  loolong  north  and  south,  the  pro- 
cession  was  without  break  or  pause.     They  told  us  they  could  bring 
into  the  field  100,nf)0  fighting  men,  and  their  people,  they  said,  wasfl 
"  like  the  sand  of  the  sea."      Never  before  or  since  hare  I  seen  such^^ 
n  swarm  of  human  beings — "  a  multitude  that  no  man  could  nnmbcr." 
Any  trans- Jord an ic  colony  would  have  to  calculate  on  the  proximity 
of  this  horde,  whose  power  has  never  been  broken,  not  even  by  Joshua 
nor  Ibrahim  Fasha,  and  whose  rule  iu  their  o^n  laud  is  supreme  in 
virtue  of  their  resistless  might.    Even  the  Turkish  Government  brib« 
the  Arabs  in  this  region  to  let   the  Mohammedan   pilgrims  pass  to 
iteccal      How  much  black-mail  would  the  prosperous  colony  of  in-      , 
fidels  have  to  juiy  fur  permission  Iu  exist  in  the  land  of  the  faithful  ?^ 
Aud  supposing  arrangements  could  be  made  to  secure  the  tolerance™ 
of  the  Bedawiu,  there  would  still  remain  the  Druises  and  Circassians, 
aud  local  sub-tribes  and  aggrieved  felluhin,  wliu  would  form  combina- 
tions to  wnich  au  agricultural  colony  could  oiler  no  effective  resistance. 

Mr.  Oliphant  speaks  of  driving  the  Arabs  "  back  across  the  Hadj 
road,  where  a  small  eurdun  of  soldiers,  posted  in  the  forts  which  now 
exist  upon  it,  would  he  suflicicnt  to  keep  them  in  elieck."  Turkish 
soldiers  would  not  be  the  slightest  protection  to  a  prosperous  colony 
>)f  inlidcis,  nor  would  a  small  cordon  of  any  soldiers  sufticc,  should 
the  colony  ever  become  a  tempting  prize. 

In   the  spring  of  IS"!-,  a  small  party  of  us  were  returning 
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PaicaTra,  and  a  fcv  miles  bcyoud  Karyctcin  wc  passed  close  b}^  a 
^operate  battle  iu  progress  betvcen  the  Giath  and  Amour  Arabs, 
uy)  a  powerful  caravau  proceeding  from  Baj^lidad  to  Damascus.  The 
caiCL-ls  of  tbc  caravan  were  formed  luto  a  circular  rotnpart,  the  bead 
of  oDc  camel  being  made  fast  to  the  next ;  and  from  behind  thiH 
Jiriag  rampart  the  hardy  villagers,  Trho  were  bringing  provisions  for 
tfeir  famitica  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  defended  tliemsclvcs 
ihrciugliout  a  long  summer  day — the  sound  of  tbc  battle  being  diti* 

JBCtk  heard  by  the  Turkish  gamton  at  Karyeteiu.  The  Bcdaw'm 
galloped  round  the  circle,  making  a  feiut  here  and  an  attack  there 
Mtil  the  villagers  were  wora  out  and  their  ammunition   exb8U»te<l- 

iwt  Rtiusct  a  woundetl  camel  staggered  and  fell,  and  broke  the  line. 
Tk  circle  opened  out  and  became  u  creseeut.  Quick  as  lightning 
Ik  ficdanin  rushed  ii)  at  the  breach,  the  camels  fled  iu  panic  in 
all  ilirect ions,  and  the  wiry  ^U'aba  with  tbuir  flashing  »pear«  decided 
IJK  victory  iu  a  few  minutes,  I  had  full  dutaiU  of  the  light  after- 
nnl>  from  the  victors  and  the  vauquisiacd.  The  BedaHina  took 
poisission  of  VJQ  loadn  of  butler,  and  u  large  amount  of  tubaeco,  dates, 
Pmiau  carp^ta,  borscs,  mules,  and  camels,  valued  at  £ijOOO.  All 
the  caravan  people,  dead  and  alive,  were  stripped  naked  in  the  desert. 
Wlat  did  the  lii-dawin  do  with  120  loads  of  butterV  They  hud  it 
bongbt  into  Damascus  and  sold  publicly.  What  did  the  Uedaviu 
do  with  the  splendid  carpets  from  the  looms  of  I'crsin  and  Cashmere'r' 
Tici-ihstributcd  them  among  their  powerful  fricuds  iu  Damascus,  iu 
rBtum  for  efficient  protection^  and  some  of  the  best  found  tbeir  way 
ialo  tlie   gorgeous  saloons  of  those  whasi;  duty  it  was  to  administer 

[jvtttt.  One  of  my  friends  found  three  of  his  camels  iu  tlie  hands  of 
tlic  robbers'  friends,  and  though  he  got  several  orders  from  tbc 
Giwcnimcnt  for  the  restoration  of  his  property,  he  could  never  get 
tlicm  carried  out.  The  above  incident,  of  which  I  have  complete 
ifetkili,  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  any  idea  of  entrusting 
tiorlivea  and  property  to  the  Bedawiu  hordes  and  tbc  protecting 
Turk. 
[  .\ncl  what  is  true  of  the  laud  of'Gilead  is  true  of  all  lauiU  bordering 
lie  Desert.  In  the  north-east  of  Syria  there  i»  a^  fiuc  a  peasantry 
u  in  to  be  found  auywhcre.  They  are  handsome  and  courteous, 
tbnib  picturesque  in  rugs.  They  are  thrifty  and  Irugal,  but  penniless 
ni  ttorviug.  They  arc  comparatively  truthful  and  honest,  but  without 
tttdilur  resources.  They  have  bnjad  ucr-s  which  only  reipiire  to  be 
Kratc&cd  and  they  bring  forth  sixty-fold ;  but  they  cultivate  little 
]ilcks  surrounded  with  mud  walls  and  within  range  of  their  niateh- 
I»du.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  these  poor  people  dare  not 
■lilt  over  their  owu  fields  for  fear  of  being  stripped  of  their  tattered 
ngl.  And  yet  these  are  the  most  beavily  ta.\cil  peasantry  iu  tbc 
wAi.     Tbey  pay  black-mail  to  the  BedawiUj  who  plunder  Ihein  not- 
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withstanding:  ontl  they  pay  taxes  to  the  Turks,  hIio  give  them  no 
jiriJti'L'tion.  The  Ik-danin  euforcc  their  elaims  by  cutting'  off  tin- cars 
of  any  straggling  villagers  from  defaulting  villages,  irhu  f:ill  within  tlicir 
jiowcr,  and  by  carrying  off  for  ransom  a  iinmbtir  of  village  ehiUlnui 
into  tlic  ])c8crt.  The  Turks  etiforc^e  their  chiiras  by  inijirisoniitg  tlie 
Sheikhs  of  the  villages  till  tlicy  have  paid  the  utterroost  farthing. 
With  protraction  anil  fair  government,  the  pcasantrj-  of  Nortlieni  S<yria 
would  he  among  the  happiest  in  the  world.  lUit  in  their  land,  what 
the  Turkish  caterpillar  leaves  the  Bcdawy  locust  devours. 


From  the  forcgoinjj  remarks  it  is  evident  that  the  ngrieultural 
resources  of  Syria  and  Pftlestine  arc  very  great,  and  capable,  under' 
good  government,  of  being  largely  developed  :  that  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  those  who  invest  capital  in  land  in  Syria  and  Palestino 
are  such  as  to  deter  immigrants  from  embarking  in  agricultural  enter- 
prises under  Turkish  rule  in  that  land  :  and  that  immigrants  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  would  be  exposed  to  great  personal  dangers,  which 
would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  their  labours. 

VfM.  Wrigut. 
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ALL  is  not  as  yreil  as  it  should  be  with  the  CoDscrvati\-c  party.  Just 
vhea  a  Huccession  of  mi&fortuacs  Iiob  lowered  iUi  credit  with  the 
it  is  harassed  with  mutiny  m   the  camp.       Both   sides  huvo 

:en  the  public  into  their  confidence.  "  Two  Conservatives  "  lately 
figured  on  a  distinguished  rostrum  and  retailed  their  grieranccs.  A 
tDoutli  later  "  Two  other  Conservatives  "  stood  up  on  the  ^anu-  lapot 
uduswercd  the  im|H:ach merit.  Tlic&e  dnal  appcaranci-s  arc  nitlier 
pOBlisg.  In  the  case  of  the  Rrst  cuupic  it  mtty  be  that  they  fixed 
upoD  the  figure  "2"  as  a  neat  divisor,  and  while  sending  one-half  of 
tbdrforce  to  the  front  kept  the  other  half  in  reserve  to  defend  the 
RV.  This  explanation  will  not  hold  good  for  the  second  couple. 
Tlwiarly  loyalists  can  hardly  hare  been  reduced  to  such  insignifi- 
ciirt  proportions.  Why,  then,  should  they  have  hit  upon  the  odd 
(ierice  of  delivering  their  apologetics  in  pairs?  Is  suspicion  so  ram 
put  in  their  ranks  that  no  one  man  can  be  trusted  V  Is  the  drawing 
npoF  a  reply  to  the  insurgents  so  ticklish  a  business  timt  two  heads 
tre  Deeded  for  its  satisfactory  performance  ?  Or  arc  we  to  sec  in 
thi»  nrcumetance  merely  another  sign  of  the  fatal  dnaliam  which 
perniJps  the  party,  and  lias  already  rent  Elijah's  mantle  in  twain  ? 

Instead  of  attempting  to  solve  these  mysteries  let  us  tnrn  to  the 
indiettnent.  There,  at  any  ratCj  arc  certain  things  set  down  in  black  and 
vliite,  and  some  progress  may  be  made  in  useful  knondetlge  without 
uir  desire  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  The  manifesto  drawn 
«P  bf  the  *'  Two  Conservatives  "  is  not  altogetlier  edifying  reading. 
At  I  finrt  glance  it  reminds  us  of  a  round-rohin  got  up  in  the  ser. 
mill'  ball  for  the  purpose  of  springing  a  mine  upon  the  i^teward  and 
liiwtekeeper,  or  of  the  whisperings  sometimes  beard  in  the  lower 
fiak)  of  a  mercantile  establishment  where  a  conrietion  prerails  tlutt 
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uotbiDg  but   discreet   promotion    vill   save    the   lirm.      Some 
the  complaiuts  set    forth    fall    far  bcoeatli   this  level     Tbe>'  deal 
with  tiffs  and  slights  and  rebuffs.      Services  have   not  been  compen- 
Katod  acecrdiiig  to  ttic  estimate  of  those  who  rendered  them.     Good 
things  have  been  given  to  the  wrong  men,  while  modest  merit  has 
been  left  out  in  the  cold.     Lord  Beacoii^ficld  hadj  it  acemsj  a  Figaro 
in  his  employ  who  fed  him  with  judicious  iloseJi  of  flatter}'  ami  min- 
istered to  biti  hhimclcss  vices.      Tlic  Figaro  system  liaii,  wo  are  given  fl 
to  understand,  been  kept  up,   and  the  great  men  of  the  jiarty  take" 
care  to  live  in  au  atmosphere  of  aduhitioii.     The  Dukes   meet  with 
hanl  treatment.     It  is  diSicult  to  see  how  these  unhappy  bciags  ar&fl 
to  give  satisfaetion.      They  arc  faithless  to    their  principles   ifthcr™ 
stand  aloof ;  they  do  wrong  if  they  come  dowu  to  scatter  their  smiles 
and  their  patronajjc  among  the  crowd.      Their  absence   looks  like 
troasoQ  while  their  presence  demoralizes.      In   both   cases   they  are 
mischievous,      What  are  they  to  do  ? 

On  the  whole  it  is  held  to  be  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  party  that 
the  aristocratic  chiefs  should  forthwith  perform  the  "  liappy  des- 
patch." Tliey  saved  it  by  their  secession  from  its  councils  in  ISOB; 
they  ruined  it  in  1874  when  they  rushed  back  to  claim  their  share  <rf 
the  spoils.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  representation.  It  is  not  easy 
to  forget  the  pathetic  spectacle  which  Mr.  Disraeli  prC8etite<l  at  the 
former  period.  By  his  suppleness  and  audacity  he  had  forced  bii 
party  through  the  crises  of  a  revolution  which  they  had  denounced  b 
forehand,  and  the  consequences  of  which  they  contemplated  nith  dis- 
may. Over  against  their  fears  there  was  nothing  to  be  put  but 
their  leader's  assurances  that  everything  trould  come  right.  They 
had  taken  "  a  leap  in  the  dark/'  they  had  staked  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  on  the  dice-box,  and  events  were  to  decide  the  issue.  When 
the  blow  came  Mr.  Disraeli's  reputjitiou  for  sagacity  fell  to  Bcro.  At 
last  the  hoUowness  of  his  pretensions  was  detected,  and  there  »as  no 
mincing  of  epithets  for  the  men  who  had  befooled  and  destroyed  a 
great  party.  The  Dnkes  left  him  to  himself,  tmd,  arcordin;r  to  tmr 
present  informant,  their  flight  was  the  harbinger  of  reviving  tbrtuncs. 
The  heart  of  provincial  conservatism  warmed  to  its  deserted  chtef.S 
The  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  people  began  to  stir.  Constitutional 
MWciations  .sprang  up  in  the  large  town^i.  The  rejictioii  grew  apace 
when  the  jmrty  was  left  fwe  to  face  witli  one  great  man.  "When  in 
187'4  the  most  sanguine  jirophccies  were  fiilfillcd,  the  Dtikcs  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised  if  Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  dropt 
fi^m  the  clouds  to  chide  their  unbelief.  They  made  what  amends 
they  could  for  their  former  incivilities.  They  gathered  with  pro- 
digious hum  nliout  the  «^rcat  man^  overwhelmed  him  with  ilis- 
intcrcstcd  plaudits,  and  settled  down  comfortably  to  the  feast  which 
his  genius  had  spread.  From  that  momeut,  so  we  are  assured,  decay 
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aet  iu.  Aristocratic  pntrooa^e  soon  ixuralvzed  the  rude  energies  wKicli 
lud  woo  the  victory.  The  Carlton  again  began  to  pay  the  bills  and 
jiuli  the  atringn.  Then  in  due  time  carac  the  black  night  of  defeat, 
vlicji  moon  and  stars  disappeared,  and  Toryism  was  plunged  into  a 
deeper  gulf  than  ever.  The  lesson  is  plain.  Rail  up  your  aristocratic 
tnanpery.  sud  give  the  party  a  leader.  What  It  wants  is  a  man  strong 
enough  to  pull  it  out  of  the  sluugh  and  set  It  on  its  legs  again. 

The  buixlea  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Two  Couservutives  is  the  want 
i£  k  leader,  and  au  exhaustive  process  of  exulusiou  shows  among 
vbom  be  ia  not  to  be  fouud.  The  acting  chiefs  of  the  party  arc 
oadfl  to  pass  in  file  bsforc  us,  as  the  sous  of  Jesse  passed  befun;  the 
ncopbet  Samuel  when  he  wished  tu  ascertaiu  which  of  them  was  the 
picdntiiiet]  King  of  Israel.  Not  this  mau,  nur  this,  nor  tlus,  but  is 
tberc  not  yet  another?  Yes,  there  was  one  among  the  sbccplblds 
vho  httle  wotted  of  the  greatness  in  store  for  hini.  The  David  of 
wboni  the  Conservative  Samuels  are  in  search  can  pretend  perhaps 
to  Dn  such  imconsciouaness  of  his  mission.  A  gcnitis  for  opposi- 
boo  pushes  him  to  'the  front  and  flashes  in  speech  and  priut.  Uc 
11  content  probably  to  put  up  with  the  leadership  of  the 
bower  House,  assured  that,  with  the  Conservative  commonalty  at 
bit  bade,  his  talents  will  soon  win  for  him  a  complete  ascendancy. 
Uttavbilc  it  is  proved  to  demonstration  that  none  of  tlic  acting 
ctieft  are  fit  for  the  post.  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
South,  "great  as  arc  many  of  their  qualities,  do  not  entirely 
inttt*  those  that  are  ncceasary  to  secure  the  plenary  confidence  of 
a  p«rty.'*  Sir  Michael  llicks-Rcach  comes  nearest  the  mark,  "  but, 
ciUieT  from  )>atience  or  indolence,  he  has  not  seen  fit  since  I8H0  to 
pot  forward  his  best  energies."  In  Lord  George  Hamilton  aad  Mr. 
Stasliopc  "  there  turks  great  promise,"  hut  they  lack  years  and 
apcrieacc.  "  Mr.  I>owther  it  daring,  but  not  always  fortunate  iu 
haduing."  They  may  alt  stand  aside.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  tltc 
nx  viU  do.  There  is  Mr.  Gibson,  but  "  be  is  a  lawyer  and  au 
biibuii  of  the  Irish."  As  for  Su*  !;>tafford  Northcote,  he  is  a  re- 
^RCUble  mau.  with  a  host  of  respectable  (juulitiee,  but  "he  is 
bw  amiable  for  bis  umhitiou,  which  is  gi'cat,  and  iu  trying  to  play  a 
(bnble  port,  that  of  cuutiou  and  daring,  he  is  at  times  taxed  beyuud 
bstnagth."  Bexidcs,  the  House  of  Commuus  did  not  chouse  him. 
Ue  was  "  chosen  for  them."  There  is  as  yet  uo  active  disaficctton 
tginrds  him,  "  but  uf  latent  disiiatisfaction  abtiudancc,  and  of  active 
ii^tltjr  none."  Was  ilicrc  cnu-  Huch  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
inua;  Uid  anybody  ever  sue  Nuch  an  array  of  political  numskulls? 
Not  among  these  at  any  rate  is  the  party  to  find  its  leader.  We 
lam:  look  for  him  among  those  whose  names  have  been  left  out  ol 
die  mameration.  His  blushee  are  certainly  unseen,  though  his  fra- 
inno:  Duy  not  be  wasted  un  the  desert  air. 
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The    donblc    tnanifesto  of   the  mutineen  is  remarkable  for  the 
ohlirioiisncs*  it  dispJays  of  everything  higher  than  persoual  and  party 
interests.      It  reads  like  the  noinutc-book  of  a  Caucus.      With  a  few 
verbal   nlteratioos  it  might  pass  for  a   description  of    the  quarrcU 
between  the  "  Stalwarts"  and  the  "Half-hrecdis."    "V\lien  Mr.  Gibson 
befools  Lord  Salisbury  over  the  Arrears  Bill  the  comment  is, "  What 
ft  cry  for  the  country!"    TIic  Egyptiim  question  suggests  a  hope  thnt 
Egypt  may  deliver  the   Conservatives    from    their  Irish    councctions 
and  enable  them  to  agree  upon  a  leader.      The  pi-cfercuce  shown  for 
county  over  borough  members  is  jotted  down  as  a  serious  grievance. 
The  use  made  of  social  itiflueucc  comes  in  for  a  share  of  lamenta- 
tion.     Here  wc  seem  to  get  within  the  smell  of  soup,  the  hustle  of 
eveuiug  rect'ptioiis,  and  the  smiles  of   dowagers.     The  cares  which 
weigh    upon    this    couple  of   patriot   aouls    cannot  he  described   as 
august.      It  is  hardly  among  such  petty  anxieties  that  the  upholders 
of  the  Empire  and  the  pilots  of  the  Stute  are  bred.    The  men  who 
bemoan  such   wrongs  ran  scarcely  aspire  to  he  the  snges  and  orna- 
TDRDts  of  a   legislature  that  gives  laws  to  a  fif^h  part  of  the  human 
race.     It  is  assuredly  not  in  an  outburst  of  wounded  egotism  that 
we  should  expect  to  find  any  trace  of  that  noble  pride  which  dclightu 
in  subordination  for  public  cuds,  and  is   willing  to  forget  and  to  be 
forgotten  in  common  services  rendered  to  the  notion.   If  we  were  not 
aaaored   that    we  have    lircn    conversing  for  half  an  hour  with  twc 
fair  Biiccimcns  of  the  chivalry  of  the  land,  we  should  almost  suspect^ 
that  wc  had  been  listening  to  the  confidences  of  a  eoujilc  of  retired 
but  aspiring  soap-boilers. 

The  criticisms  of  the  "Two  Conservatives"  arc  not  wholly 
destructive.  As  one  fabric  collapse*,  we  begin  to  see  tlie  graceful 
outlines  of  another,  for  which  a  top-stone  is  already  prepared.  The 
question  of  the  leadership  is  complicated  by  the  requirements  of  the 
two  Houses,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  whicli' 
the  quivering  needle  will  finally  point.  Notwithstanding  the  gibes 
Mhich  havi-  been  flnng  at  the  aristocrats  of  the  party,  an  aristo- 
cratic chief  is  necessary  1o  lead  an  aristocratic  assembly,  a&d  the  i 
only  possible  selection  is  already  made.  Lord  Cairns  stands  danger-^| 
ously  near  the  centre  of  power,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  htm  as  ^W 

of  Mr.   Gibson,  "  He  itc  a  lawyer  and  an  Irishman  of  the  Irish."  

The  noble  lord,  moreover,  i&  objecttooable  on  the  spiritual  side  of  his 
character.  To  »  High  Churchman  he  smacks  a  little  of  the  convon- 
tide,  and  is  given  to  "  exercises  "  at  luiantiiorlitcd  times  and  places. 
Ilia  university  escutcheon  is  dim  and  stained  compared  with  that  of 
Oxford's  Chancellor.  On  ihe  whole  I-onl  Cairns  can  never  be  a 
serious  rival  for  the  first  place  among  thi-  peers  uf  Ihigland. 

Ijord  Salisbury  is  equipped  with  many  of  the  qualiiicalions  that 
Arc  iiccc&eary  or    held    io    be    desirable    in    a    party    leader.      Ue 
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it  a  mciober  of  thn  higher  aristocracr.      He  can  hoart  of  ancestors 
pbyed  a  distinguished  part  ia    the    politics    of  Europe    three 
ituncs  ago.      This  circnmstaaco  appeuU  to  the    iaiagiiialion  and 
fcra  a  legitimate  advaatage.     He  served  ua  appreuticeship  iu  the 
lUte  of  ComoiOQs.     Oo  Bucceetling  tu  the  peerage  he  did  uot  lose 
louaeDl  iu  making  his  iufliience  felt  in  the  Upper  Eioti¥e.     Iq  one 
bis  earliest  speeches  he  startled  the  pecro  by  telling  them  that  if 
y  did  not  choose  to  assert  their  cDustitutionsI   rights  they  would 
unit  their  dignity  by  ccasiug  to  be  a  House  at  all.      Uc   has  had 
much  experience  iu  State  ad*atrs.     What  he  did  at  the  India  Office 
lud  u  foreign  Secretary   is  too  well   known   to   the  world.     Lard 
Salisbury's  oratorical  giflsi    are   -uadcuiable.      He  is  one  of  a  select 
btlf-dozco  taken  from  cither  House  who  stand  first  in  the  power  of 
moring  a  popular  assembly.    Lord  BcacotisHeld  said  that  he  "  wanted 
fioiih."     The  remark  vas  more  spiteful  than  true.      Lord  Salisbury 
eiHikl  not  riral  hi»  chief  in  the  iicatncsH  and  polish  of  an.  epigram, 
bat  just  OS  liiUe  couhl  Lord  Hcnoonsficld  rival  him  io  the  unstudied 
ffnrcs  of  oratory.      His  spccchc^i  have  a  freedom  and  a  rhythmical 
tlow  which  captirate  the  hearer.     Thongh  he  gives  full  play  to  hi* 
imayinstion  and  recklessly  faces  the  risks  to  which   an  impetuous 
speaker  is  exposed,  he  is  scldoni  stilted,  and  rarely  brciik*  the  iicck  of 
a  iratcDcc.    Here,  perhaps,  the  favourable  side  of  the  catalogue  should 
His  speeches  have  the  great  blemish  of  insolence.      They  are 
,Dtiu^  ia  geniality,  uud  apparently  uiinting  in  rcllcelivcncM.     They 
coouia  too  little  thought  and  more  than  enough  of  gall.  Perhaps  their 
cWniess  is  too  obtrusive.      His  hearers  are  pleaded,  hut  they  suitjwct 
a  trick,  anil   levy  a  discount  on   his   argument.     The  faults  of  hU 
^KMbes  are  hi"  faults  as  a  jiuliticiau.      He  is  headstrong  and  im* 
PqUtc     He  borruws  his  ideas  I'rom  his  passions,  and  fancies  he  is 
npciDos  when  he  is  but  fotloning  the  bent  of  his  upjiurmost  desire. 
Ue  Iws  hut  little  sympathy  with  moilcrn  life  and  hut  ii  narrow  eom- 
prcbcnsion  of  its  facts.      lie  is  under  the  spell  of  long- descended 
tnditions,  and  would  pi'cfer,  if  he  coidd  have  it  so,  the  Knglaud  of 
the  Tiidors  to  the  England  of  Victoria.     Of  the  people  and  of  the 
s|iint  which  animates  them  he    knows  nothing.      How  should  he? 
Sare  the  rustics  of  Hatfield,  he  has  never  seen  them,  except  from  a 
pUtfurm.      His  oec-asionat  references  to  such  a  subject  as  English 
NWouformity  shows  the  depth  of  his  henightedness ;  and  his  ignor- 
incr.  the  vulitntary  and  superb  ignorance  of  the  aristocrat  and  the 
Uifh  Churchman,  is  the  source  of  many  of  his  hlundcr:^.      Knowing 
entiling  of  the  ground  in  front,  he  forces  a  leap  and  comes  down  in 
llie  dilch,  and  hla  friends  with  him. 

Lord  Salisbury  h  indispensable,  and  as  nothing  will  cnrc  him  of 
kis  faults  the  only  plan  is  to  keep  him  nnt  nf  the  path  of  temptation. 
Hw  way  to  do  this,  we  arc  told,  ia  to  fill  the  front  bench  in  the  House 
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of  Cunimous  with  the  right  sort  of  men.  Thus  his  qiialttica linos  for 
the  leadership  depend  upou  the  choice  which  may  he  mudc  uf  a 
Icuder  for  the  Lower  House.  Everything  ]]oints  to  that  as  tho  ono 
crucial  husincss.  The  "Tiro  Conservatives"  seem  tu  have  a  special 
grudge  against  Mr  Gibson,  pei-ha|H  hceause,  unlike  Sir  Statrurd 
Nortlicote,  he  is  not  too  amiable  for  his  iimhitioa,  and  htis  lately  been 
making  a  fomiidahlc  hid  for  power.  Hence  we  are  told  how  nhsuni 
it  is  to  think  for  a  moment  of  Mr.  (uhson.  He  is  a  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  might  jiiat  as  well  bo  a  member  of  the 
HoTisc  of  Keys  or  of  tlie  States  of  Jersey.  Lord  .Salisbury  would  never 
have  made  audi  almmiliatiug  display  over  the  Arreors  Bill  if  he  had 
iiot  been  uiialcd  by  Mr.  Gibson.  Hence  it  is  necessary  io  keep  the 
hoti.  and  learned  gentleman  in  the  background  if  the  party  is  not  to 
'be  doomed  to  endless  blunders,  ami  driven  sheer  beyond  the  range  of 
Knglish  svmpiithics. 

Hie  attack  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  eondncted  with  greater 
caution,  but  witli  the  same  ftU  desiyu.  We  arc  told  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's selection  for  the  ieudership  on  Lord  BeacocsBeld's  death  was 
opposed  by  a  near  relative  of  Sir  Stafford's,  and  lost  by  one  vote. 
Thi^n  comes  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  not  bare  left  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  Upper  House  if  he  had  not  believed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  fiually  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition, 
lu  other  ^vu^d.s,  iuul  ho  fori^teen  the  course  ui  events  lie  would  not 
have  cutrustuil  the  leiiilcrKhip  of  the  House  to  Sir  StiiHbi'd  Northeuce. 
There  \s  a  vicious  hit  in  the  picture  of  Sir  Staffonl  sitting  between' 
!Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lowthi-r,  yielding  by  turns  to  the  caution 
of  the  one  and  the  daring  of  the  other,  and  show  ing  himsi;If  uncfjual 
to  the  double  part.  Impartial  observers  will,  perhaps,  admit  that  Sir 
Stuflbrd  Northcote's  chief  fault  is  a  want  (.>f  baeklKHie.  He  ban  not 
enough  of  coufideoce  in  himself.  Ho  would  be  a  better  pnliticiau  if 
he  were  not  so  good  a  man.  He  needs  to  be  armed  cither  with  the 
power  of  kicking  out,  or  with  imperturbable  composure.  This  latter 
is  the  more  useful  and  more  dignified  endowment,  but  it  springs  from 
a  sense  of  setf-siifficicney  which  fails  him.  If  he  had  but  the  gift  of 
epigram  be  might  escape  from  his  tormentors.  The  plague  of  it  is 
that  be  ne\*er  succeeds  except  when  he  rcasonti  like  a  man  of  sense, 
and  weapons  forged  on  this  anvil  are  too  blunt  to  pierce  the  thick 
hide  of  impudence. 

No  evil  has  bcfallea  Sir  Stafford  Xortbcotc  but  such  as  is  commou 
to  men.  It  seem>t  but  the  other  day  when  Lord  Robert  Cecil  "was 
playing  the  same  freaks  that  Lord  Kandolph  Churelnll  is  playing 
now.  Our  friend  Flucllen.  would  perhaps  say,  '"'the  situatious,  look 
you,  is  both  alike."  Either  of  the  noble  names  would  pass  for  the 
other  if  they  were  written  witL  initials  and  dashes  in  eighteenth 
century  style,     lu  those  days  the  late  Lord  Derby  was  the  Ccnserra- 
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tivcelticfiniicl  Mr  Di^tmcliled  the  Opposition  in  the  Commonft  as  hi» 
Ik'utcnatit.  This  arranRcmcnt  nettled  thp  yonng  hlood  nf  the  Con- 
leintivc  nobiesie.  Lor<L  Rolicrt  Cccirs  outlook  in  the  world  was  not 
tlm  what  it  afterwards  became.  He  was  a  younger  son  with  a 
rarecr  to  make  for  himself.  Ambition  ean  supply  spurs,  so  can  prudence, 
H  CAO  necessity,  and  so  ean  nil  three  combined.  The  yonngef  tion  of 
B  peat  honse  enters  upon  political  life  at  an  enormous  advautage 
oicr  humbler  rirals.  If  there  is  any  brillianey  nbout  him  ht» 
fortune  is  made.  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  intiueiice  was  sutBcieut  to- 
jirwliice  a  succession  of  small  insurrectionary  earthquakes  on  the 
Opposition  benches.  Old  members  from  the  shires  Budged  each  other 
in  Uitir  bucolic  way  and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  learning  witb 
paiiled  amusement  that  there  were  some  who  did  not  think  it  quite 
right  fur  the  gentlemeu  of  England  to  be  leJ  by  a  Semitic  adventurer. 
fiat  the  Semitic  adventurer  had  the  gifts  of  his  race.  He  wu» 
primed  to  the  throat  with  contempt  and  scorn,  too  cold  and  measured 
witlial  for  the  slightest  show  of  iusoletujc.  As  caoh  hurly-burly 
TDdnl  and  the  dust  settled,  he  was  found  sitting  where  he  always 
meant  to  sit,  just  as  if  nothing  had  Imppoucil,  with  the  same  impassive 
look  and  llic  Fame  indomitable  culm.  He  had  one  great  lulvantage 
catenial  to  himself.  He  Itucw  that  he  could  place  unbounded  con- 
fidinco  in  the  loyalty  of  bis  chief  in  the  Upper  Huuso,  and  so  lonj^ 
u  Lord  Derby  stood  by  him  the  insurgent  school-hoys  on  the  hock- 
faodHSB  could  do  him  no  harm.  Perhaps  Sir  Stallbrd  Northcote- 
einiiot  count  upon  the  same  ttupport,  but  tlicu  his  own  ntaources  are 
giTitcr,  if  he  did  but  know  it. 

The  troth  is  that  Sir  SlaETord  Northcote  represents  the  only  type 
of  CoMcrratism  that  can  survive  in  the  present  state  of  political 
tiuiiig:ht  in  Kngland  It  is  not  a  brilliant  type,  but  that  is  the  fault 
of  IriitoiT.  Eoongh  that  it  may  he  a  useful  one.  Toryism  has 
nafcrgone  a  process  of  inverse  developmeat  which  resembles  decay, 
hut  which  is  merely  an  aceommodation  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
U/f  and  health.  The  figments  which  used  to  furnish  it  with  sustenance 
iw  dead.  The  dirioe  right  of  kings,  which  flourished  ns  a  sentiment 
long  after  it  was  diitowncd  by  the  laws,  has  at  last  gone  spark  out. 
Tie  divine  rights  of  the  Church  have  followed  suit.  The  legal 
^ntici  which  were  clung  to  u  a  symbol  of  the  unchangeBbleness  of 
l^tiih  institutions  are  being  swept  away.  The  monopoly  of  political 
power  which  gave  the  right  of  governing  the  realm  a»  a  perciuisitc  to 
s  few  patrician  families  has  been  broken  down.  The  comprumiBe 
«b)ch  transferred  the  old  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle- 
di»<LC9  has  bad  to  be  abandoned.  The  "  advancing  tide  of  democracy'" 
at  «lucb  men  looked  through  a  telesco|]e  twenty  years  ago,  wondon- 
it%  at  what  comparatively  remote  period  it  would  reach  our  shores,  has 
ilnady  reached  ns,  and  the  waters  are  still  rising.    The  auperstit)tfQ& 
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formerly  attaching  lo  the  possession  of  land,  to  hereditary  descent,  to 
ancestral  titles^  to  the  feudal  pretensions  of  the  squircarcliy,  are  alt 
dJtisiimtin^  into  tliin  air.  If  it  ia  not  yet  proved  wlictlicr  science  la  a 
Heriidcrntic  power,  at  any  rate  it  asserts  the  jircdoiniuancc  of  natural 
laws,  anik  at  their  tiut  artilicial  di$«tiDclions  must  tend  to  disujiprar. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  what  part  is  left  for  Conscrvati.sin  ta| 
play?     Mr.  ninracli  atikeil  and  annwered  the  same  question  when  h( 
began  his  wilclie«'  darire.     AVImt  have  yoii  to  eonacrve?     Nothing! 
Tlic  answer  is  not  true.     There  ia  much  that  may  bo  conserved  for  a^ 
long  time  to  come,  and  when  it  can  no  longer  bo  conserved  in  itsfl 
present  shape  sometliitig  will  have  to  be  said  as  lo  the  altered  form 
it  shall  assnme.      One  thing  is  certain.     Conscnalism  cannot  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  conditions  of  the  age.    It  may  indeed  turn  hermit 
and  shut  itself  up  in  {Kirtonagcs  and  mauor-hounes,  hut  if  it  is  still  tof 
be  a  political  power  it  can  only  plan  and  achieve  what  is  possible.    It" 
Accepts,  and  cannot  but  accept,  the  law  of  progress  as  the  rule  of  legi»- 
UtioOj  and  the  only  arbiter  to  whom  it  can  appeal   is  the  national 
will.     But  you  may  advance  slowly  or  rapidly,  yon  may  resort  to  ^ 
modifications  and  compromises  instead  of  sweeping  things  bodily  away.H 
In  establishing   a    preference  on  these  questions   there  is  abundant 
room   for  popular  advocacy.     The  people  are  not  swayed  by  pure 
reason.     They  are  actuated  to  a  great  extent  by  their  prejudice* 
and  their  jiasiiions.     They  must  be  taken  ax  they  arc,  and  recent 
experience  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  beforehand  what  and  how 
much  may  not  be  made  out  of  them.     Vuorganixed  groups  of  men  arc 
io  helpless,  oratory  has  so  much  power,  the  small  vices  of  the  mind 
have  80  strong  a  tendency  to  pass  into  ])olitics,  that  a  wide  field  will  long  J 
be  open  tu  propagandists  of  every  kind.    It  sometimes  seems  as  if  thorfl 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  might  be  too  great  for  the  reformers,  and  that 
the  "childi'en  cf  light"  must  adjourn  their  cflbrts  till  the  milleunium 
is  a   little  nearer.      It   is  the   spread  of  education   and   the  silent 
working  of  intellectual  influences  springing  from  the  higher  know- 
ledge of  the  age  tliat  puts  the  better  chances  on   their  »ide.      Ruti 
CoDservati^m    has  its  chances  toe,  only  it   must   not  frighten   th< 
people  with  antiquated  nonsense.     It  must  fall  in  with  current  idt 
It  must  set  up  on  the  whole  similar  aims  to  those  of  its  opponents 
merely  asking  a  preference  for  other  methods.    Above  all,  it  must 
modest  and  sober  and  give  up  bounce  and  slap-dn^h.    The  people  ai 
becoming   more  serious.     They   reason  more  on   politics  and   witl 
better  lights;  a  sense  of  power  teaches  them  sc]f-rc?ipcct,  and   tbc3 
resent  clap-trap.      Perhaps  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  saying  so,  biitl 
they  can  sec  through  a  merely  clever  man,  like  Lord  Salisbury.      K\ 
Liberal    would    find     Sir    Staflbrd    Northcotc   a    more    formidablei 
antagonist.      He   might   be   more   eloquent,   but    eloquence    is    not 
everything.     A  gentle  persuasivcncssj  even  with  a  spice  of  puzi!ledom.3 
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is  rt.  »itl  go  further  in  the  cml.  The  Conservative  mutineers  know 
Bolvbat  they  arc  doing  when  they  try  to  demolish  this  tyi»c  of  Con- 
Mrvstbm.  Or  perhaps  they  fio  l(iiow,  but  are  beat  upon  objects 
vtijc}),  from  a  personal  point  of  ricnr,  are  attended  with  eompensAtioas. 
But  llip  future  of  Conservntism  does  not  rest  with  them  unless  they 
eIiiB|;c  their  ideas  nnd  mnnncrs.  The  staying  power  and  the  litncM 
of  things  are  on  the  side  of  those  whom^  with  the  ribald  audacity  of 
fntli,  they  deride  as  slow-coaches. 

'Hie  "Two  Couserrativen"  are  not  prepared  to  aecept  this  humble  rl^h, 
lleT  meditate  something  heroic.  They  say  that  "  if  the  Conservative 
ptfty  is  to  continue  tu  exist  as  a  power  in  the  State  it  must  become 
1  popular  party  ;''  "  thai  the  days  uru  {>ast  when  au  exctusire  cIms, 
liowcver  (jreat  its  ability,  iroalth,  aud  eucrj^y,  cau  couiiuaud  a  majority 
in  the  electoi-ale."  "The  liberties  aud  iulereats  of  the  people  at 
Urge,"  they  say,  "  arc  the  only  things  wliicli  it  is  possible  now  ty 
conserve  :  the  rights  of  properly,  the  Kstablisbcd  Church,  the  liouse 
orliunls,  and.  the  Crouu  itself,  must  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 
ticf  are  institutions  necessary  or  useful  to  tlic  prescrvatiou  of  civil 
KsA  religious  freedom,  aud  can  he  maintaineil  only  so  far  as  the 
people  take  this  view  of  their  subsistence."  These  arc  tho  principles 
ordcmocracy.  It  is  here  laid  down  that  the  peu]ile  arc  the  unly 
lepttioato  court  of  appeal  on  political  questions,  and  that  the  decision 
Rita,  and  ought  to  rest,  with  the  numerical  majority.  Before  thia 
awn  the  moat  venerable  institutions  of  the  realm  may  be  brought  to 
lure  tlicir  merits  sifted,  and  an  adverse  verdict  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
Tiit  of  eicculion.  The  only  teat  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged  si 
ikeir  utility.  If  they  fail  to  stand  it  tlicy  are  to  be  voted  nuisances. 
He  itaodard  of  utility  is  not  to  be  the  interests  or  the  supposed  rights 
of  my  person  or  clius,  but  the  interests  of  the  whole  peoplo.  The 
pHfle  tbemsclvcs  arc  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  their  liberties,  how 
fafibey 'extend,  and  what  other  interests  shall  be  superadded  in  making 
mt  the  standard  towards  which  our  institutions  shall  approximate. 

Iftlicae  arc  the  priiicijilcs  of  Neo-ccnservatism,  our  ease  is  made 
oat  with  a  superfluity  of  proof.  Of  course  there  is  a  pretence  of  acting 
on  these  principles  already.  \Vhen  a  measure  is  before  Parliament 
it  ii  issumcd  that  the  sole  issue  in  dispute  ix  iti  utility.  The  Con- 
Kirative  debater  recognizes  the  decisiveness  of  this  test  just  as  freely 
uhii  op(>oncnts.  But  these  principles  have  not  been  openly  avowed 
by  the  Conservatives.  The  "  liyiKJcrisy  "  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
tauuted  them  still  Houiishes  in  the  form  of  amiable  prepossessions. 

vut  moss  of  mystic  aud  traditional  lumber  still  enter!)  into  the 
fbuudatloos  of  Conservatism,  aud  if  all  this  "  wood,  hay,  and  Htubble'' 
were  to  be  burnt  up  it  would  fare  ill  with  the  frail  fabric  overhead. 
The  practical  policy  of  Conservatism  would  not  alter,  aud  eould  not 
be  altered  much,  but  its  pretensions  would  have  to  be  pitched  ia  a 
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lower  key,  oiul  tliu  excessive  modesty  of  the  part  which  alone  remains 
to  it  in  tlio  jiolitics  of  tlic  future  would  be  jiut  hcyuud  diK|)ute. 

It  wuulil  be  iotereHtiiig  to  see  this  theory  of  Coiiiwrvatism,  quietly 
admitted  though  it  be  itito  tlie  vorking  details  of  legislation,  hawked  M 
lor  (icc'e|]tuiicc  among  the  Opposition  benches,  and  note  the  result,  ' 
What  i«  this  now  creed  of  yonra  ?  we  can  fnncy  the  hou.  and  gallant 
mcmhcr  for  Loamshire  ejaculating.     Thitt  there  mnst  be  no  class  iu- 
Hueticc  iu  politics?      Tlmt  any  haH'-duzen  hinils  on  my  estate  are  as 
good  as  Ro  many  dukcaV    That  the  Trill  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
political  tribunal?     That  if  a  majority  at  the  polls  bid  us  abolish  the 
Church  and  toss  the  Croim  into  the  gutter  we  arc  forthwith  to  be  their 
most  obedient  scrvanta  ?     And  you  tell  me  thnt  I  can  profess  this 
horrible  creed  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Tory  !      Before  I  could  with  a 
spark  of  honesty  so  mnch  ns  jwrlcy  with  it  I  sliould  have  to  crave  a 
scat  among  the  red-hot  gentlemen  yonder  below  the  gangway.     And 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member  would  only  say  the  truth.      Privilege  isfl 
the  mint  mark  of  Toryism,  exclusivcncss  is  ita  life  and  soul.      The  " 
doctrine  of  equal  rigbts  must  be  iu   everlasting    ix-pugnaoee  to  il. 
Toryism  iv  the  political  expression  of  feudalized  society,  with  lords  and 
squires  at  the  top,  sul»ervieut  dependants  balf-way  down,  and  a  ma<ts 
of  brutalized  serfs  at  the  bottom.     It  has  been  comparatively  human- 
ized by  modern  influences,  but  nothing  can  change  the  bent  of  itad 
gcrius.      With  privilege  vested  interests  of  all  sorts  enter  into  ready^ 
fellowsliip.     All  those  good  citizons  who  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
if  a  public  inquest  sat  upon  them  the  verdict  would   not  be  favour- 
able hasten  to  edge  themselves  in  as  closely  as  possible  towards  tin 
privileged  circle.     Tlie  village  rector,  who  dues  his  dtity  with  all  tli 
conscientiousness  of  a  bciienecd  Christian,  bitt  who  prizes   his  glcbo 
and  tithe,  ruahca  to  Cambridge  to  swell  the  majority  for  Mr.  Raikcs. 
Ocntlcnicn  of  the  long  rolit^  who  make  potilicH  a  vocation  gravitate 
for  some  reason  or  otlicr  towards  liiberaltsm  ;  but  the   lower  branch 
of  the  profcKsion  dii^plays  an  opposite  tendency.  The  comity  lawyer,  who 
makes  two-lhii-ds  of  his  incmnc  out  of  the  mysteries  of  ixinvcyancing,  _, 
lias  reason  to  dislike  HTich  things  as  the  registration  of  titles,  and  th^| 
transfer   of  estates  by  a  few   sentences  extracted    from  a  public   re- 
cord.      The  licensed  victuallers,   tens  of  thousands  strong  and  with 
more  than  a  liundrcil   millions  of  invested  capital,  dread  the  change 
which   wotdd   give  them  a  quiet  Snntbiy  in  return  for  a  seventh  of 
their  proiits.     The  strength  of  Toryism  lies  in  this  phalanx  of  vested 
interests  and  social  privileges.    The  golden  chain  reaches  jrom  sqair 
to  Boniface,  and  still  lower  in  the  socinl  scale,   wherever  some  snu 
little  iiecuHum  is  found  to  nc&tic.     The  principles  of  Neo-Conscrva- 
tism  would  rend  the    structure  from  top  to  bottom.     The  doctrin 
that  the  solution  of  all  our  jKilitical  problcmi  and  the  falc  of  all  onr 
institutions  are  simply  au  aflatr  of  numerical  majorities  at  the  ballot- 
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\)(fi.  Mid  tliat  the  interests  of  the  pcoplo  are  the  sole  end  of  Icgisla- 
riD,  is  enough  of  it^cU  to  ^niatth  the  party  to  atomR. 
Ml  sensible  puiiltciaiis  admit  that  if  the  time  bIiuuIiI  come  when  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  adrerBc  to  monarchical  iustitutions 
itviil  tievain  to  think  of  maintaining  them  hy  force.  It  may  be  added 
thttseusible  jtoliticians  seldom  discu^iis  such  qiiestioiis.  They  hare  too 
jBSth  present  work  on  hnnd  to  trouble  themselves  ahont  the  reraotc  and 
be  unknown.  "  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do"  is  their  motto,  and  out 
tlic  faithful  achievements  of  to-day  will  the  better  future  apriog. 
icvtftheless  bare  possibilities  somctimca  present  themselves  aa  ct>- 
IKiidrnma  to  be  nnravellcd,  and  to  the  conundrum  in  question  there  is 
I  iwond  answer.  But  it  is  one  thing  -  to  quietly  accept  a  proposi- 
tioti  and  then  let  it  drop  out  of  sight ;  it  is  another  to  run  it  up  to  the 
>[)  of  the  flag-staff  aa  the  symbol  of  a  great  party.  This  is  what  the 
Nfo-conscrvativca"  propose  to  do  with  their  recent  discovery.  An 
piaioa  of  the  Crown^s  utility  is  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  prc- 
or  destroyed.  When  the  majority  of  the  people  cry  '*  ,\way 
it,"  away  it  Is  to  go.  As  soon  as  the  popular  fiat  is  anuounced, 
tie  SoTcreign  will  depart  from  Windsor,  the  Life  Guards  will  present 
aam  to  the  President  of  the  Kepublic,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  ns  the  result  of  a  coutcsted  cicctiou,  the  Monarchy  of  Kngland  is 
to  be  decorously  carried  to  the  tomb.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
I^ry  lords  and  squires  arc  asked  to  proclaim  with  sound  of  trumpet 
as  iKb  oomcr-stoue  of  their  ]iolitical  creed.  "  Only  »o  far  as  the  people 
taiietLis  view  of  its  subsistence" — this  is  to  bu  the  Tory  patent  for 
tbc  "  subsistence"  of  the  Crown.      Kathcr  diflerent  thia  from  tho  old 
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"  En:  tlw  King^B  Cfowd  ^  down  there  sro  crowns  to  l>e  liroke." 
It  Is  true  that  the  {leers  no  longer  wear  coats  of  mail,  or  lead  their 
vnuU  to  the  field  of  battle.  Of  most  of  them  it  in  hardly  disrc- 
ipenfal  to  suppose  that  on  critical  orcamons  they  would  prefer  the 
nsrof  the  army  to  llic  van.  But  the  creed  is  not  (piitc  extinct  that 
tliert  are  things  worth  tightJng  fur,,  and  that  among  them  are  the 
MoBHchy  of  England  and  the  rights  of  tlie  Crown.  Kor  practical 
jnirposes,  jierhaps,  the  creed  is  obsolete,  but  it  lives  in  tho  imagination, 
■Dd  the  scntimeuts  which  spring  from  it  are  part  of  tho  cement  of 
Toryisin.  The  solemn  abjnration  which  is  now  proposed  in  the  name 
of  Neo-conservatism  resembles  a  charge  of  dynamite. 

Bat  inabaQdouiug  Tory  priDciple»  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement 
ho|w  perhaps  to  drive  a  roaring  trade  hy  defending  Tory  institutions. 
TlvcT  will  say  that  they  hare  been  obliged  to  shift  their  ground,  biit 
they  hope  to  work  with  better  results  from  ihcir  new  position. 
business  of  the  parly  is  to  prevail  upou  Household  Suffrage  to 
Kcept  the  aurvirals  of  feudalism,  and  a  verdict  in  the  new  court  of 
•ppcal  that  shall  ratify  the  old  creed.      It  is  a  creditable  CBterprise. 
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WiU  it  succeed?     It  sratna  but  too  likely  that  the  efforts  contetn- 
plaled  will  only  scrvR  to  TTcakftu  the  institutions  they  are   mcnut  to 
(lefeiid,  aud  that  wliatevcr  ia  jiracticahle  or  desirable  in  the  objectK 
aimed  at  will  be  secured   moat  cosily   aud  most  cfi'cctually  by  thofl 
Liberal  party. 

Among  tlic  political  institutions  of  an  old  coantry  there  arc  some 
which  certainly  would  not  be  net  u[>  if  the  past  were  oblitci-atc<l,  and  the 
nation  were  beginning  afresh.  They  were  suitable  to  the  times  in  which 
they  origitiatcd,  but  they  arc  out  of  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  present  day.  Pcrhap«  they  do  some  good  ;  at  any  rate  tbey  do 
not  do  much  harm,  and  the  people  tolerate  them  fur  the  stake  of  old 
assceiatioDS.  From  this  point  of  view  a  g;reat  deal  may  he  said, 
'in  their  behalf.  Tlicy  make  visible  the  continuity  of  our  national 
existence,  they  connect  us  with  a  distant  and  mmantie  past,  they 
lend  to  the  State  something  of  dignity  and  poctle  charm.  Institutions 
of  this  sort  may  be  held  in  veneration  by  those  who  can  trace  them 
to  their  origin,  and  «cc  them  iu  perspective  from  the  bcginniog. 
JJut  there  is  one  test  they  will  uot  staud.  They  will  not  pass  uu- 
scathed  through  the  crucible  of  moderu  criticism.  Tbey  are  dis-fl 
figured  by  auomalies,  they  shelter  mauy  abuses,  they  involve  au  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  out  of  proportion  to  the  services  rendered 
in  return,  tbey  consecrate  a  privileged  descent,  in  the  traiismli^sioa 
of  properly  they  violate  tlio  rules  of  natural  eiiuity,  while  the  princi- 
ples on  which  liicy  rest  need  only  to  be  develojurd  and  applied  with 
It^ical  consistency  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of  political  freedom. 
The  liciii  Kcrvltrc  that  can  he  rendered  losneh  in»titutiuiis  is  tu  say  aa  J 
little  att  [loiisible  aliout  them.  A  wine  fricnil  will  not  utter  a  word  iu  V 
their  defence  unless  they  arc  itssailrd,  and  the  ground  selected  for 
dcfenec  will  then  be  ean-fiiliy  limited  to  the  dimensions  of  the  attack. 
The  iic\t  licHt  servire  wiil  he  to  remove  from  Ihcm  as  occasion  oflera 
all  unsightly  cxercsccntx.'t,  to  put  an  end  io  any  anomaly  which  iaH 
beginning  to  cxeite  remark,  and  to  amend  any  faults  of  mechanism 
which  are  likely  to  produce  a  jar.  Such  a  policy  of  discriminating 
reserve  may  lengthen  out  tlieir  existence  indefinitely,  ilut  to  force 
them  to  the  front,  to  exalt  them  as  the  ripest  product  of  political 
wisdom,  to  hold  them  forth  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people, — this  can  only  be  the  work 
of  designing  adversaries  or  of  blundering  friends.  As  a  basis  of  party 
action  it  would  be  like  sand.  It  would  be  levelled  by  the  mocking, 
tides  of  popular  criticism. 

The  programme  of  the  "  Two  Conservatives"   begins  with  a  granc 
item,   the    conservation    of   the   liberties    of  the    people.      But  wbj 
"  conserve  ?"  Why  not  extend  aud  adrauce  them  ?     Wliy  should  tliQ] 
present  stage  in-ilie  liistorical   growth  of  our  liberties  be  selected 
the  point  at' which  couscrvatiou  becomes  a  duty  ?    Would  not  the  partj 
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T^iich  undertaken  the  task  to-day  be  better  pleased  if  tlicre  vcrc  fewer  of 
tlicm  1o  conserve?  The  Tories  have  always  been  adept*  at  conaerTatiou, 
but  tKf  things  they  have  been  most  willing  to  conserve  were  not  our 
liberties  but  the  restrictions  put  upon  our  lihertica.     Since  the  liberties 
nor  proposed  to  be  conscrTcd  are  assumed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
LibcraU,  they  mu*t  be  liberties  of  a  spccii-.l  sort,  »ueh  as  liberty  to 
*nn»d  iufection,  liberty  to  dispense  ■with   vaccination,  liberty  to  send 
oflistpectcd  sbijn  to  sea,  to  keep   eliitdren   away  from  school,  or  to 
iieiid  theiB  out  at  any  age  to  work  in  the  fields,  the  factory,  or  the 
Btncts.      "  Personal  rights  "  have  good  radical  sponsors  in  the  Kon. 
mctnliers  for  Stockport  and   Leicester.       Perhaps   Parliament   as   ft 
vbale  is  the  best  sponsor.       The  Nco-conservative  programme  should 
te&ns  what  )4  mc.int  by  the  liberties  of  the  people.      The  absence  of 
defiiiitiou  may  perhaps  cover  an  impostnre. 
'llic  next  object  of  Neo-conservaiive  devotion  i«  the  maintenance  of 
e  lights  of  property.     Those  rights  are  of  no  private  iuterpretatioD, 
and  belong   to  sociologT   rather   than    to  politics.      Every  man  Is 
iDtnestcd  in  them  who  has  anything  to  lose,  ur  who  has  a  chance  cf 
acquiring  anything.     Hence  they  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  a]ipauage 
oFToryisni.    They  arc  placed  under  the  common  champiousUip  of  all 
jMtiea.      But  the  exclusive  claim  set  up  must  have  some  meaning. 
Tie  rights  of  properly    intended    may    perhaps    be    the    rights  of 
property  as  understood  by  the  landlordK,  in  which  sense  they  may 
iixliiile  a  right  to  the  property  of  other  people;  or  as  iindcrstoud  by 
tiwassociation  of  which  Lonl  F.lchu  is  iircsident,  in  which  sense  they 
BtBid  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  public.      We  know  what  is 
neant  by  the  rights  uf  lanilcil  pritprietors,   uf  railway  rorpnrntiotis^ 
ef  publicans,  of   property  ownfrrs,  of  shipowners,  of  pawnbrokers  and 
of  corporate  bodies,  such  as  the  guilds  of  the  city  of  Loudon.     They 
Ttprtsent  the   pretensions  of  the^   claasfts  to   have   their  infereats 
jnftrrod  to  those  of  the  community.     It  is   a   case  of  prescription 
^lillst  equity,  of  the  license  nsstimcd   by  special  callings  against  the 
tbrdi  and  guarantees  which  Parliament  has  found   it  necessary  to 
impose  for  the  general  welfare.     This  is  a  field  in  which  NVo-conser- 
ntitm  can  reap  no  harvc^rit.      It  will  be  I'ain  to  tell  the  working  man 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  that  his  rights  are 
IB  tbe  same  boat  with  the  right  uf  London  companies  to  squander 
or  misapply  the  wealth  which  has  descended  to  them  from  the  Middle 
It  will  be  usele-4a  to  enter  an  appeal  before  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
opinion   in   defence  of  such   rights  as  these  on  the  pretence  that 
tbcr  arc  the  rights  of  property.      The  unsophisticated  reason  of  the 
COitditueneic^f  will  resent  the  assumption  as  an  attempted  fraud. 
The  political  institutions  wiiich  are  to  be  set  forth  as  necessary  to 
e  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people  arc 
ic  Ertablislicd  Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Crown.     Of  the 
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Crowo  vf!  have  ulrcady  xpokcD.  It  is  the  least  vuluerable  of  the 
thrcC;  and  fur  thi.s  trasuii  it  is  tiic  IcAst  fitted  to  furnish  a  party  cry. 
The  atrciij;th  of  thi:  L'rowti  resides  in  its  enormous  historical //rfjt/ifff, 
and  in  the  constitutional  device,  old  as  the  tnounrchy  in  priaciple^  but 
niodcri!  iti  its  niarliiiiery,  by  which  it  is  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
rcs]M)iisJhiIity  aiiti  tlierefurc  from  party  assault.  The  Crown  need 
not  be  dcfoiulc<l  for  it  is  not  assailed.  If  it  vere  uiailed  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  an  ndcciuate,  perhaps  a  triumphant,  defence. 
But  in  mere  truth  it  irould  be  difficult  to  defend  it  on  the  special 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  maintcnanec  of  our  civil  and 
rclifnous  liberties.  Kvcrybody  knows  that  these  liberties  were  won 
in  despite  of  the  Crown,  and  in  opposition  to  its  alleged  prcrogatii-es. 
We  had  to  scud  a  dynasty  adrift  before  wc  could  regard  our  liberties 
as  moderately  secure.  No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  to  any 
institution  than  to  advance  exaggerated  or  ill-founded  pretensions 
on  its  behalf,  and  this  is  what  Neu- conservatism  proposes  to  do  for 
the  Crown.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  this  institution  off  the  hustings. 
To  utilize  it  for  party  purposes  seems  like  an  tusidious  form  of  treason. 
The  Ivslabljshcd  Church  is  fairer  game,  but  absolutely  worthless  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  wind  for  u  forlorn  party.  An  institution  which 
needs  all  the  support  it  can  get  has  nunc  to  share  with  companious 
in  distress,  llie  Church  may  have  a  larger  hold  upou  a  portion  of 
the  middle  classes  than  it  had  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  working 
classes  are  separated  from  it  by  a  wider  gulf.  Many  who  attend  its 
services  and  call  themselves  Churchmen  are  utterly  indifferent  to 
its  political  fate.  It  is  prcpu!«tcrous  to  represent  the  Kstablished 
Church  as  neces&ajy  to  the  raoiutcuance  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. In  tlie  course  of  her  history  she  has  been  the  unrelenting  foe 
of  both,  and  we  lia\'c  no  more  of  either  than  she  eouhl  help  our  hav- 
ing. The  want  of  disciplinary  imwers  prevents  her  from  interfering 
with  the  belief,  or,  except  in  grave  cases,  with  the  moral  conduct  of 
her  members,  hut  the  ]iar.ilysi8  of  the  authority  necessary  for  inter- 
nal discipline  h  not  the  same  thing  as  religious  freedom.  The 
bondngc  of  the  Chiirch  is  not  the  liberty  of  ihc  State.  Dis- 
establisiiment  has  not  yet  come  within  the  range  of  practical 
polities,  but  if  a  popular  statesman  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
question,  fairly  before  the  electorate,  it  is  at  least  douhtfut  whether 
the  verdict  would  not  he  hostile  to  the  Church.  No  doubt  need  been- 
tertaincd  as  to  the  result  of  such  an  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  constitution  of  the  House  as  nn  nssembly  of  hereditary 
legislators  is  admitted  to  be  Indefensible.  Its  theoretic  prerogatives 
arc  tolerated  only  on  the  understanding  that  they  shall  never  be 
exerted.  Jt  exists  by  virtue  of  habit  and  indifference,  aided  by  a 
conviction  of  its  powcrlesaucss.  As  a  decorative  institution  there  is 
uo  great  engcrneas  to  poll  it  dowti,  but  whenever  the  House  forget* 
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that  iU  faactious  aro  oniiiiimntal,  and  commits  itEclt  to  a  tieriou» 
issue  wit1i  tlie  Commuiis,  its  lust  lioiu*  tvllt  l>r  at  liaiul.  Tbc  step 
mcMt  likely  to  jirccipitiite  its  doom  would  be  fur  tlic  Turj  party  to 
glorify  it  as  tlic  (lalladium  of  our  libertios,  and  try  to  get  up  popular 
TOtliusia»ni  im  its  bdialf.  Tlic  House  oi'  LurdH  would  not  long 
sunivc  tliat  treacherous  hoinagt-.  it  would  he  beaten  in  oati, 
catn|nugn. 

Xo:  from  whatercr  point  of  view  we  consider  the  quMtion,  it  is 

plain  that  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Tory  party  on  a  Democratic 

basis    cannot  succeed.     The   open   arowal   of  such   an.   aim   would 

deprive  Toryism  of  all  back-boue  and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a 

moribund  jelly.fi<th.       It  is  not  given  to  any  creature  to  change  its 

Bature  and  yet  eontinne  to  discbargc  its  old  functions.     It  is  true 

ihat  Toryism  in  order  to  get  on  at  nl!  with  the  present  ago  is  obliged 

oecasiouallT  to  act  on  Liberal  principle*.    The  device  gives  no  offence 

so  long  as  it  is  adopted  quietly,  and  if  suspicions    are  awakened    a 

few  heart-stirring  speeches  in  the  old  orthodox  vein  suffice  to  allay 

tbcm.       A  formal  rcpudiatiou  of  old  ideas   is    quite  auutlicr  thing. 

last   as  Utopian  is  the    project  of  defending  Tory  inotitutions  on 

Deraocratic  principles.     There  are  tnro  arsenals  from  which  political 

combatanta  m»y  choose  their  ireaponii,  the  historical  and  the  scieu* 

tific.     It  is  from  the  former  that  the  champion  equips   liimtiieir  who 

offien  battle  on  beliutr  of  institutions  that  have  descended  to  us  from 

boir  antiquity.     Weapons  taken  from  tbc  latter  arc  unfit  for  such  a 

tenioe.      Every  blow  would  recoil  u|K)[i  the  institution  which  it  was 

tbc  champion's  aim  to  defend.     To  abandon  the  Established  Church. 

tlie  lIou£c  of  LonU,  »ud  the  Cruwa  to  the  uucoveuauted  mcreies  of 

mdem  political  criticism  is  a  rash  experiment.    The  hope  which  sees 

in  incb  an  experiment  a  frt;sh  lea^c  of  life  and  new  ehaneca  of  asecn- 

dency  for  Toryism  is  absurd. 

Yet  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  room  for  a  Conservative  party 
in  KngUsh  politics,  only  it  must  move  alonir  the  historic  line-S, 
and  not  needlessly  renounce  it.s  old  watchwords.  Wo  need  two 
bKi(Hn«(  to  keep  our  constitntiotial  mansion  in  a  tidy  stnti*,  one  in  nsc, 
the  other  undergoing  repairi,  or  put  in  picklo,  and  ready  to  be 
braaght  in  when  wanted,  (iovcmmcnt  by  party  requires  the  existence 
of  two  parties,  and  demand  is  apt  to  generate  supply.  It  is  not 
ocnssiry  that  the  two  parties  should  he  ineparatcd  by  im  impassable 
pilf.  It  is  only  necessary  that  materials  for  two  separate  connections 
ihould  )>e  provided,  and  in  this  emergency  NatniTi  does  much  to  help 
u.  There  arc  opposite  moods  of  mind  in  politics  :i%  in  literature 
aad  art ;  there  are  antithetical  differences  of  intellect  and  temperament 
tQ  be  found  among  men  of  all  countries  and  all  times ;  there  is  the 
Maudiug  opposition  l)etMccu  wliat  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  bctirceu 
the  actual   and    the  ideal,  betwccu    the  desire  of  the  poor   hnman 
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w&y£aLreT  to  sit  down  and  rest,  and  the  curiosity  which  ever  lures 
him  on.  FoEBessiou  and  the  desire  to  possess,  dirine  contentment 
and  still  diriner  discontent,  self- centreing  reflectiveness  and  impulses 
whose  proper  object  is  the  welfare  of  mankind, — here  are  agencies 
which  play  their  part  iu  politics  as  well  as  in  social  life.  These 
multifarious  forces  tend  to  range  themselves  ou  opposite  sides,  the 
sympathetic  in  each  class  readily  finding  out  their  kinsmen  in  the 
rest.  "With  such  materials  to  work  upon,  a  Conservatism  which 
chooses  to  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  things  can  never  be  defunct. 
Extinction  can  only  come  from  an  endeavour  afler  some  monstrous 
birth  against  which  both  Nature  and  history  have  pronounced  their 
ban. 

Henry  Dunckley. 


CONTEMPORARY   LIFE   AND   THOUGHT 
IN  FRANCE. 


A  liL  tbe  iwUttcal  events  of  the   last  months  of  1S83   sink  into 

IX     iusigntlieauco    in    comparison   with  the  one  that  has  marked 

its  eoiicliidlng  niumoiLs:   Gamhctta  in  dead.     France   ha.s  lost  the 

only  man  who,  aincc   the  dt-ath   of  Rl.  Thiers,  has   possessed    real 

popularity,  lias  been  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  could  Iw  regarded  as  the 

ooQDtry'B  true  represcotativc.      It  is  quite  impossible  to  conrey  any 

idea  of  the  emotion  vhich  the  death  of  Gambetta  excited  throughout 

the  entire   country.     After  his  downfall  in  January,  1882,  judging 

more  especially  from  the  utterances  of  certain  newspapers,  it  might 

have  soemcd  as  if  his  popularity  had  become  extinct,  wheri^as  it  showed 

iticlf  to  be  only  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  It  extended,  indeed,  for 

beyond  his  own  immediate  party,  and  the  grief  hia  death  occasioned 

was  in  no  ftcnsc  a  manifestation  of  political  feeling.     Many  of  0am- 

lirtta's  adTersarics,  even  some  members  of  the  Bight,  hare  shared  in 

the  prerailing  sorrow.     Gambetta  is  mourned  as  a  patriot ;  it  was  as 

a  patriot  he  was  lored.      He  was  felt  to  be  a  rcscrTc-forcc  for  Prance 

against  the  day  of  danger  ;  the  only  man  round  whom  all  Frenchmen 

would  then  rally  with  confidence,  and  under  whose  orders  they  would 

be  ready  to  act.      Gambetta  might  in  some  sense  be  looked  upon  as 

a  hindrance  in  the  political  world  of  the  present ;  because,  not  himself 

KtroDg  enough  to  govern,  he  was  sufficiently  so  for  it  to  be  impossible 

jdr  any  one  to  gorem  without  him.  But,  regarded  from  a  more  elevated 

■ad  distant  point  of  view,  be  was  an  immense  power  :  be  had  his  view« 

on  goremment ;  be  alone  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  party  with  idea« 

anbordixuite  to  bis  own ;  he  aloue  had  supporters  in  every  class  of 

aociety,  in  the  administratiun,  in  the  magistracy,  in  the  army  ;  he 

■lone  represented  France  abroad,  and  the  very  fears  his  name  inspired 

were  an  indirect  homage  to  his  power.     In  the  state  of  disorgauizatlon, 
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of  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy  in  which  France  ia  at  present,  tlte] 
pasaiug  away  of  a  man  like  this  is  a  national  calumitjr.    Some;  fcirj 
fanatira  here  and  there  are  able  to  rt-joicc  at  the  removal  of  one  whoi 
tbcy  looked  upon   as   an  o{>stacte  tu  the  realization  of  their  illusut 
dreams ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  lian  been  stirred  by  a  deep  and 
disinterested  ^cf.  ^ 

Independently  of  the  higher   and  patriotic  causes  of  Gambetta'rH 
popularity,  imagination  and  sentiment  have,  it  murt  be  oirned,  had 
■cunething  to  do  vith  the  profound  impression  which  hia  life  and  bis 
death  have  created.   They  arc  a  drama  and  a  poem,  full  of  startling  incU^ 
dent  and  action.    The  son  of  a  small  grocer  of  Cahors,  of  foreign   ex«^| 
traetion  and  no  fortune,  he  became  famous  in  one  day  by  favour  of  a 
political  lawsuit.      His  iltght  from  Paris  in  a  balloon  was  the  second 
startling  incident  of  his  life;   his  lawsuit  during  the  political  cam- 
paign of  the  16th  of  jVIay,  the  third.     And  fiimlly,  he  dies  after  an 
accidcut,  the  cause  of  which  remains  a  mystery  ;  and  his  fuucral  is,  oa 
it  were,  an  apotheosis  of  hia  memory.     To  a  people  like  the  French, 
eo  fond  of  the  dramif,  and  so  c^entially  literary  and  artistic,  is  nc 
this  a  destiny  calculated  to  lead  every  heart  captive  ? 

What  though  Gambutta  hore  a  foreign  name,  it  was  sotio- 
rous  and  readily  engraven  on  the  memory.  His  open  countenance,  his 
engaging  smile,  won  general  sympathy ;  whilst  the  glaiis  eye  lie  wore 
in  {ilacc  of  the  eye  he  lost  as  a  child,  gave  a  certain  li\cdne»s  and 
faseinution  to  his  guzc.  A  voice  at  once  powerful  and  charmiu| 
Callable  of  every  modulation,  to  which  the  t<outbcrn  licct^ut  Icui 
fervour  and  ineisivencss ;  an  impulsive  nature  and  wonderful  spirit; 
and  a  rare  power  of  assimilation — all  combiticd  to  give  the  youuj 
lawyer  extraordinary  ascendency  over  every  one  who  came  in  contac 
with  him.  Already  he  was  surrauniled  by  a  whole  cluster  of  fricni 
fnll  of  belief  in  lii«  briUiaut  future,  wlicn,  in  consequence  of  tl 
political  lawHuit  he  was  catU-d  to  conduct,  bis  name  was  suddenly 
every  one's  tongue.  The  Kmpire  bad  instituted  proceedings  againi 
certain  newspapers  for  opening  a  subscription  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Bandin,  a  representative  of  the  people  who  had  bctu 
killed  on  a  barricade  on  the  1th  of  l)ecember,  1851.  Gambetta  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and,  without  paying  any  hei 
to  the  matter  itself,  he  made  a  flaming  speech  against  the  Dcceml 
crime,  whieh  struck  the  magistrates  dumb  with  admiration  and  ast( 
nishment.  The  year  after,  in  1869,  Gambetta  was  elected  deputy  ft 
both  Paris  and  Man<ci!lcs,  and  took  bis  stand  an  leader  of  the  oppositif 
against  the  Empire,  which  be  defined  in  one  word,  irr^concifiabl 
What  constituted  his  originality  and  ensured  his  success  was  s 
singular  mixture  of  violence  and  practical  good  sense,  an  absence  of 
anything  tike  narrow- niitiducss  or  fanaticism  combined  with  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle.     When  be  announced  to  the  electors  of  Uellevilli 
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political  creed — more  than  one  article  of  which  he  vas  in  later  years 
obliged  to  cancel — though  adopting  the  moat  proroking  attitude 
towards  tbe  Empire,  he  kept  up  intimate  relatioas  with  the  Orleanists, 
and  rapported  the  candidature  of  Prevost  Poradol,  and  subsequently 
that  of  M.  Thiers. 

If  the   ex|>eriment  of    a  Liberal  £mpirej  to   which    tbe    more 

euligfatened  haurtfeoisie  had  given  in  ita  odhesioUj  hod  been  sncceeaful; 

Oambetta'e  position  would  no  doubt  have  lost  in  weight;  but  there 

eame   successively   the  pttibigriie  and  the  war,  and   then  Sedan,  to 

^uatifjr  his  attitude  of  irrf^oneiiiable.     Once  the   Kmpire  had   fallen, 

he  becanie  the  true  representative  of  France.      It  is  di<li<Milc  to  tell 

how  far  bis  colleagues  in  the  CJovenimcnt  of  National    Defence  were 

glad  to  get  rid  of  him  by  sending  him  into  the  provinces  to  organize  a 

renstaoce  that  scemM  iraposHihle;  at  nil  events  they  ensured  liis  fame. 

His  flight  frtmi   Pans  in  a  balliioii  with  M.  Spullcfj  the  cnthuHiasra 

hii  arrival  in  the  country  occflHioncd,  the  amazing  rapidity  witli  which, 

with  M.  dc  Freycinct's  aid,  he  organized  the  army  of  the  Jjoirc,  the 

nnlooked-for  victory  at  Coulmicrs,  all  creatc^l  an  indelible  impression 

OD  the  popular  mind.   That  Crambctta  committed  great  faults,  that  he 

ihoved  a  want  of  cxpcricnrc,  and  above  all,  did  very  wrong,  once  the 

Mtairtice  was  signed,  to  attiick  so  fiercely  his  Paris  colleagues,  and,  in 

defiwcc  of  nil  justice,  declare  all  former  official  deputies,  senators,  and 

fnnetiDDarics  of  ihe  Empire  ineligible  to  the  future  Assembly,  is  very 

tm;  but  it  is  no  Icsa  trtie  that  he  showed  indefatigable  courage  and 

irtivity,  and  even  strategical  talent,  as  the  enemy  admitted ;  that  be 

JEM*  bow  to  appeal  to  every  living  force  iu  France  without  party  di$- 

ttDdion ;  that  during  four  months  he  was  the  very  aoul  of  his  country; 

and  that,  whilst  the  Paris  Government  showed   itnclf  incapable  of 

nuking  any  use  of  the  forces  existing  in  the  cajiital,  Uambetta  was  the 

ml  iavionr  of  the  national  honour.    To  him  we  owe  the  only  general 

*rba  showed  himself  capable  of  commanding  on  army — General  Chanzy, 

whose  d'_'ath,  by  a  strange  fatality,  took  place  two  days  previous  to 

(fu&bclta's  funeral. 

TI>B  war  had  placed  Gambetta  in  the  foremost  rank,  but  he  em- 
Iniied  the  idea  of  the  war;  the  country  wanted  peace,  to  get  which 
it  elrcted  an  Assembly  with  a  renctiouary  majority.  Gambetta  was 
oUiged  to  take  the  second  place,  yielding  the  first  to  M.  Thiers,  wlio, 
»!lh  every  right  t*)  it,  proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  Hut  M.  Thiers 
eoold  have  done  nothing  had  he  not  found  iu  ]VI.  Cramhetta  lui 
loxilinry  all  the  more  powerful  for  having  been  treated  by  him  with 
ttujuAt  contempt,  and  called  n  fou  faneux.  No  period  of  his  life  does 
M.  Uambetta  greater  credit  than  this;  never  did  he  give  proof  of  finer 
political  qDalities  than  during  the  years  extending  from  1871  to  1878. 
The  Itepublican  party  still  numbered  in  ita  ranks  many  of  the  old  school 
of  1848,  absolute  theoristSj  heirs  of  the  Jacobin  dogmas  of  1793,  whp 
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prefcrrprl  tlint  tlio  Ucpiililic  should  periali  rather  than  he  Hiffrrcntly 
OTganizrd  from  what  they  had  pictured  it  to  thcmBckca  in  their  dreams. 
Gamhctta  van  not  of  that  school :  he  was  a  realist  in  politics  ;  he  knewfl 
that  iiistitntiona  arc  what  the  men  who  make  them  ehoose  them  to  He  ; 
he  hcJd  that  before  all  things  the  llcpublic  must  be  establiBhcd,  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and  itt  power  acearcd.  He  was  an 
ojiporttiniste — whieh  means  that  he  always  Bubordiiiatcd  Im  policy  to 
the  possibilities  and  needs  of  the  moment,  insteacl  of  confining  hituself 
to  bare  and  impracticable  statements  of  principle.  This  epithet  of 
opportuniste,  used  by  his  enemies  in  an  injurions  sense,  will  remain 
his  highest  culogium.  He  never  deserved  it  more  than  at  this  period^ 
of  his  political  career.  H 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  Gambetta  he  should 
be  compared  with  another  distiuginished  member  of  the  llcpublicaa 
party,  who  by  a  brief  space  preceded  him  to  the  grave — namely,  Loi 
Clauc.  He  was  uiKjuesUonably  au  able  m-AU,  an  iudefati^^abtc  wurkcr^ 
a  correct,  and  at  times  eloquent,  though  somewhat  cold  and  solcmnj 
speaker,  a  talented  writcrj  and  an  upright  politician,  yet  he  exercised ; 
cfficacionsor  useful  influence  on  his  age.  Hi8"HiatoircdcDix  Ans/ 
which  is  the  only  one  of  his  books  most  likely  to  live,  its  in  many  pt 
nothing  but  a  spitefid  luimpKlct,  which  has  propagated  the  roost  utterlj 
false  notions  concerning  tlio  Government  of  Louis  Philippe ;  his 
"  Histur}'  oi'  the  llevolution"  is  a  derlamatory  apology  fur  Jacohinistn; 
the  Socialistic  lucuhrattons  he  indulged  in  at  the  Workmen's  Congress 
Bt  the  Luxembourg  in  1848,  incited  the  people  to  revolt,  without  better- 
ing ill  any  way  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes;  the  one  of  his  work^^ 
that  contains  tUo  moat  wisdom  and  good  sense  is  his  corrcspundenojH 
addressed  from  London  to  the  Temps  from  1850  to  1870.  He  vai 
more  accurate  in  his  judgment  of  foreigners  than  of  hi-*  fcltoW' 
countrymen  ;  hut  that  did  not  make  him  clearer-sighted  or  mo: 
TCasonablc  when  he  returned  to  France.  In  his  book  on  t' 
"  Constitution  dc  1875"  (Charjwntier),  published  the  very  day  of 
funeral,  he  ii^ain  attacks  Gambetta  for  the  most  meritorious  acts 
his  i>olitiral  career.  Whilst  Louis  Rlanc  shut  himself  up  in  haughty 
inaction,  coutent  with  enunciating  principles  and  dogmas,  thus  leaviu^ 
a  clear  field  to  the  reactionary  party,  Gambetta  threw  himselt  in 
the  heat  of  political  action,  associated  himself  with  every  section 
the  majority,  engaged  in  a  thousand  negotiations,  a  thousand  intrigues^ 
scattered  disorder  amid  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  and  by  dint  of  his 
cleverness,  pliancy,  and  breadthofraiud,  contrived,  iu  an  Assembly 
the  most  part  composed  of  blouarchists,  to  get  a  majority  to  proclni 
the  Kcpublic.  Louis  lilauc's  loyalty  to  the  licpublicwould  have  been  i 
ruiu  ;  Gambetta  saved  it  by  his  concessions  tomeu  aud  things.  He 
was  who  succeeded  iu  checking  tlic  impatience  of  his  party,  in  allayi 
its  mistrust  of  M.  Thiers,  iu  molding  it  £rst  admit  the  right  of  Ll 
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N&tional  Aswmhiy  to  give  a  Constitution  to  Franco,  and  tlicn  accept 
the  Constitution  of  1 875,  though  it  was  far  from  answering  to  the  ideas 
the  Repiihlioans  had  hitherto  hctd.      And  tliis  great  point  once  ^incd, 
it  va4  again  (lambetta  who  had  the  marrcllocts  address  to  contract 
that  strange  alliance  with  the  Uight,  whereby  sixty  of  the  seventy-five 
life  Ncnators  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Left.     Finally,  he 
kToided  tlic  mistake  so  uiany  of  bis  colleagues  committed,  of  tbrowiug 
discredit  by  his  criticisms  ou  the  Constitution  he  bad  voted  for ;  he 
tried  ntber  to  show  bow  it  might  be  made  to  serve  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  development  ofihe  liepublic,      During  this  time  of  diOiculty 
and  straggle  Gambettu  exhibited  the  true  qualities  of  a  statesmau^a 
qiuckness  iu  seizing  the  maiu  point,  and  a  justness  and  breadih  of  mind 
truly  admirable.      He  was  a  bard  worker,  lor  vvcr  intent  on  iustruct- 
iD{  himself;  and  tbe  capacity,  zeal,  and  bigb*iuiudedness  be  displayed 
iu  all  questions  of  national  interest,  cB[K:cially  those  relating  to  mili- 
ury  atluirs,  won  men  uf  tbe  most  varied  political  opinions  to  bis  side. 
When  tbe  Parliamentary  coup  d'etat  of  May  10,  lH77j  took  place, 
inil  AUnhal     MacMabon    dismissed    the    Jules    Simon     Ministry, 
obliged  Uie  Senate  to  dissolve  the   Ciiamhcr  of  T^cpntics,  and  tried 
10  Inng  ulKjut  a  reactionary  general  election,  Gambctta  found  himself 
iieouud  time  the  uatuml  bead  of  the  Kcpublicaii  parly.      He  whom 
M.Tliicn  bad  treated  as  a/ouftirietu:  now  found  himself  bis  closest 
lU;;  and  bad   M.  Thiers  lived    Gambctta  would  have  become  Prime 
^linister    uuder  AT.    Thiers,    President  of   the    Republic.       It    waa 
apedally  in   this  campaign    of  May  the  16tb,  ending  in  the 
al  defeat    of  the   coalition   formed   by    the   reactionary   parties, 
ttat  Gambctta  showed  how  admirably  qualifietl  he  was  to  be  the  head 
crf  I  party.      His  ascendency  was  such  that  the  strictest   discipline 
reigDed  unbroken   amongst  the   Republicans — his  counsels  wcTi:  all 
jtmrad  as  commands.     He  even  supplied  tbe  motto  of  the  struggle, 
io  die  fiunoufl  dilemma  burled  at  Marshal  MacMabon  as  a  defiance : 
,*«  loamefire  oh  se  dfmfttre.     He  knew  (he  nature  of  the  electoral 
milerial  so  well,  that  the  Republican  majority  came  out  strengthened 
faun  tbe  ballot-box,  and  he  bad  -so  many  friends  and  partisans  in  every 
clu«j  that   had  the  Marshal  ventured  on  a  coup  d'etat  tlic  very  army 
•oold  have  risen  against  him.    M.  MacMabon  first  submitted,  and 
then  resigned — a   result  due   in    great   measure  to   M.    Gambetta's 
dcicmess,  energy,  and  eloquence. 

From  1878,  above  all  from  1879 — from  the  moment,  that  is,  when,  M. 
(irtvy  having  been  made  President  of  the  llepublic,  M.  Gambetta  auc- 
cctded  him  as  Fresidcut  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — a  new  period  of 
bis  pohtical  career  begins,  when  be  was  more  criticized  aiul  nioi'e  severely 
attacked,  erea  by  tbe  Republican  party;  when  biti  popularity  began  to 
lessen,  and  be  fell  into  serious  errors.  Not  to  have  committed  mistakes 
■oold  have  been  difficult;  everything  tended  that  way — the  attacks  of 
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his  opponents,  as  the  excesses  of  bia  followers.  Tlic  difficulties  of  tbe 
situation  hud  increased  wlieu  once  tbe  Republicaus  became  masters  of 
the  Held,  and  Iiavitig  uo  longer  to  dispute  it  with  the  reactiunary 
party,  wore  split  up  into  acotiuuis  cucb  itspiring  to  tbe  Qovermucnt. 
Gambetta  had  foreseen  this  when  hu  said:  L'ire  des  danyers  tat  firrmie ; 
celle  des  difficuiUa  commence. 

Ue  did  not  himself  Jinow  how  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  He 
felt  that  he  conld  not  take  the  lead  himself,  because  on  tbe  one  band 
M.  Grevj"  showed  little  inclinntion  to  entrust  tbe  formation  of  a 
new  MinistrT.' to  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  his  growing 
populoritr,  be  was  still  the  representative  of  a  more  ad\'anced  policy 
thnu  that  of  the  majority  in  the  country,  or  of  tbe  Parliament  taken 
oi  bloc,  both  Chambers  included.  There  were  other  difficulties 
beaidci:  the  opinion  of  other  nntiouK,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the 
reprcBentntivc  of  the  idea  of  revenge ;  the  impossibility  of  adopting 
any  very  decided  or  encrf^cttc  line  of  policy  when  the  Itcpcblicans 
were  »o  much  divided  ;  and  the  pressure  which  the  depntics  themselves, 
so  entirely  suiycct  to  the  local  influences  of  their  electoral  dinsjons, 
exercised  on  the  Government.  Not  only  was  Gambetta,  therefore, 
unable  to  take  the  lead  himself,  be  did  not  even  wLsh  it ;  he  knew 
how  to  be  paticntj  but  he  was  not  patient  enough ;  he  bad  too  little 
confidence  in  his  own  authori^  and  popularity ;  he  was  anxious  to 
pave  the  wny  for  the  day  of  his  |>owei'.  that  be  might  theu  possess 
real  authority,  and  Oi^tahlish  a  iirm  and  lasting  Government.  Instead 
of  strictly  coufniing  himself  to  the  duties  of  bis  office  as  President  of 
tlieCbauibcr,  and  iiHiiLg  his  iuHucucc  for  the  support  of  the  Ministry 
that  seemed  to  him  the  fittest  and  the  must  ecrtaia  of  a  solid 
majority,  his  object  was  to  prevent  any  Ministry  from  obtaining  a 
firm  Parliiiuieiitary  and  political  position ;  atul  also,  so  to  exert  bis 
influence  in  the  appointment  of  fuuctionaries  of  nil  kinds,  administra- 
tors, diplomatic  and  military  officials,  and  judges,  as  to  make  sure  of  a 
large  following  against  the  time  of  his  becoming  Minister  himself.  With- 
out a  sufficiently  strong  party  in  the  Chamber  to  form  a  majority,  he 
could  at  least  ensure  the  fall  of  any  Ministry  that  tried  to  do  without 
him.  He  successively  supported  MM.  Waddington,  de  Freycinet,  and 
Jutes  Ferry,  by  imposing  his  own  conditions  upon  them,  and  directing 
their  decisions,  and  compassed  their  downfall  when  they  tried  to  act 
independently  of  bim,  or  when  be  found  their  power  tending  to  become 
too  strong. 

This  course  of  action  has  been  described  as  gouvernement  occttile ; 
incorrectly  so,  for  Gambetta  ne\'er  concealed  his  inces'sant  inter- 
vention in  all  that  went  on.  tie  had  friends  who  represented  his 
views  even  in  the  Jlinistrj-  itself;  in  all  the  Government  departments 
ho  had  devoted  partisans,  through  whom  he  was  iuformctl  of  every- 
thing ;  be  gave  written  ailviee  to  his  proteges  ;  whilst  every  one  kne^ 
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lilt  lie  was  constantly  cousultcd  by  ibc  Mioisterfl,  both  with  respect  to 
linttQcuta  to  be  mailc,   and  ou  qunstious  of  geueral  poiiucs.     But 
B  none  the  less  true  that  the  authority  he  exercised,  free  as  it  iraa 
:i   all    rc^pousibility,   ytas,  far   too  great ;    that   he  arouaed  the 
ity  of  the  Tcry  Miuisters  Ue  ruled ;  that  ho  gathered  round  him  a 
Ic  troin  of  petitiouers  aud  protegca,  by  whom  he  was  frequeatly 
^iroiuiscd  ;  that   the  appointiueots  he  caused  to  bn  made,  withoat 
itig  rcftpoimble  for  tliem,  were  uot  always  the  most  desiruble  ;  that, 
lly,  he  Icut  arms  to  those  who  fcigne<l  to  ace  in  him  the  future 
tor ;  that,  at  all  events,  his  fi»t  thought  was  his  j>cr8oual   io- 
ux.     These  errors  were   the  eauHC   of  his  defeat  on  a  question 
on  which   he  was   nevertheless   cutircly  in   the   right — that   of  the 
tenUin  de  iisle.     He  judged  rightly  that  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement, 
togetiier  with  umvcrsul  suffnigc,  could  uot  but  result,  in  the  provinceB,' 
i£  the  election  of  second -rat«  mou,  wlio  owed  it  tu  local  claims  or  to  in- 
uigiw  that  they  had  a  local  fame;  that  in  the  artisan  quarters  of  the 
it  ensured  the  return  of  the  most  radical  candidatc-i ;  that,  raorc- 
;  the  deputies  thus  returned,  exclusively  intent  as  they  must  be 
pLusing  their  constituents,  devoted  themselves  to  loraJ  interests,  to 
a^leet  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country ;  that,  finally,  as 
L     Ujc  elections  were  independent  of  all  general  political  influcnec,  a 
^■orcmmcnt  majority  was  uot  to  be  looked  for.     Most   Republican 
^Hfiticians  recognized  the  justness  of  this  view,  but  they  were  afraid 
^^bu,  in  accepting  the  scrutin  de  littt,  they  would  be  putting  too  much 
*     p>ver  in  Gambetta's  hands,  and  furnishiug  him  with  the  means  of 
cnaiing  a  vast  system  of  electoral  coercion  and  official  representation. 
IlcQtt  M.  Gambetta  untold  efforts  to  get  xhc  scrutin  de  /t«/e  accepted 
bribe  Chamber  by  a  majority  of  only  four ;  and  the  Senate,  in  evident 
drSaiice  of  him,  rejected  the  proposed  reform. 

It  was  n  mistake,  for  the  Senate  thereby  prevented  the  formation  of 
lOtncmment  majority;  and  the  Chamber  of  1881  is  the  most  in- 
diffncnt,  the  moat  incapable,  and  the  most  unruly  wc  have  ever 
bad.  Unfortunately,  Gambctta  responded  to  the  Seuate'5  mistake  by 
1  ;et  more  serious  one,  in  making  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
tbe  pktform  of  tlie  elections.  His  new,  we  know,  was  that  the 
ub^cci  of  the  reiision  was  rather  to  cstabliab  the  scrutin  de  Hate  as  a 
u)u&iitutiouul  principle  than  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  Senate ;  but 
■>  tbe  revision  of  the  Coniititution  wa.s  demanded  by  all  those  wko 
vntcd  tlie  alwlition  of  the  Senaie,  Gambctta  seemed  tu  be  making 
oxnmoo  cause  with  them,  and  thus  alienated  the  Senate  and  the 
■odcratc  Bcpublicans ;  whiUt  by  attaching  such  importance  to  the 
Mn/tn  de  U»lt:  he  awakened  the  strongest  mistrust  amuug»t  the 
IVpnrieaj  who  felt  that,  once  this  measure  was  carried,  they  would 
ic  kt  lus  mercy. 
Avcurdiugly,   in   the  month   of  November,    1881,  M.    Gambctta 
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found  liimscif  obliged  to  assume  tbe  leadership  under  tbe  most 
unfavourable  circuinstauccs,  because  no  otber  Mioistcr  had  sbowa 
himself  capable  of  forming  a  lasting  majority.  In  the  month  of  July 
everyone  was  nlamnuriug  for  a.  fJambetta  Ministry;  in  the  month  of 
November  all  confidence  in  it  was  gone.  Instead  of  forming  a 
Ministry  of  men  of  tried  capaeity,  rcjirtiseDtitig  tbe  various  sections 
of  the  Hcpublican  party,  be  was  obliged  to  form  one  exclusively  cf 
his  personal  fricndSj  Korne  few  of  whom  were  capable  men^  and  a 
smaller  number  had  only  the  reputation  of  being  such.  Thus  the 
Goremment  of  Gambetta  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Government 
of  a  coterie,  instead  of  a  national  Government,  as  its  leader  intended 
it  to  be,  and  as  it  might  have  been  if  be  had  associated  better  men 
with  himself.  Arbitrary  motives  were  itcen  in  all  his  actions ;  hi» 
"very  independence  and  lihernlity  in  cboosing  colleagues  from  tbe 
ranks  of  tbe  old  party  of  reaction  were  looked  upon  as  the  caprice  of 
a  despot;  his  energy  iu  defending  the  iutcrcsts  of  France  in  Egypt 
was  set  down  to  a  feverish  love  of  adventure;  bis  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing tbe  scrutin  de  thte  was  a  desire  to  restore  representation  by 
ofiiciala;  and  thus,  two  moutbH  after  taking  oiHce,  be  fell,  without 
having  aecumplislicd  anything,  and  baring  turned  tbe  greater  number 
of  Itis  friends  against  bim. 

He  suffered  tbe  consequences  of  his  bad  surroundings,  and  of  his 
political  mistakes  during  bis  Prcsideuej'  of  the  Cfiiiin'jer;  but  if  bu 
had  erred  in  matters  of  detail,  it  aoon  began  to  be  apparent  that  he 
was  right  in  1he  general  line  of  bis  policy,  in  his  instincts  and  his 
motives.  During  the  Freycinct  Ministry,  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
shuffling  inconsisteney  of  a  policy  without  aim  and  without  principle, 
of  which  the  only  object  was  to  maintain  a  majority  from  day  to 
day,  (Inmbctta's  popularity  and  influence  were  slowly  retiovcring. 
When  the  Prcyeinet  Ministry  fell,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  though 
it  was  impossible  to  recall  Gamhotta.  because  neither  he  nor  the 
Chamber  would  give  way  on  the  question  of  the  icmlin  de  lisle,  yet 
nothing  seemed  more  natural  than  to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs 
men  who  were  in  sympathy  with  him^  who  followed  his  counsels,  and 
who  constituted,  so  to  speak,  a  Gambetta  Ministry  without  Monsieur 
Gambetta.  His  position  gained  iji  strength  every  day,  because  he  no 
longer  sought  to  excrei&e  any  influence  over  the  personnel  of  the 
Government,  othermse  than  by  tbe  exercise  of  his  own  intelligence, 
good  sense,  and  esperience.  Already  tbe  time  could  be  foreseen  when 
he  would  return  to  power,  tbe  wiser  for  his  reverses,  and  surrounded, 
not  only  by  personal  friends,  but  by  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Itepublieau  party. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  death  seized  upon  him — a  death  due 
1(>MS  to  the  accident  that  first  confined  bim  to  his  bed  than  to  tbe 
weiikiKr-ts  of  an  unhealthy  and  exhausted  constitution.     According  to 
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fj^e  opinion  ot  all  his  physicians,  even  if  he  had  aot  wounded  himself 
irliilf  huQdling  a  revolver,  he  vas  doomed  tu  pass  away  at  no  distant 

His  death  showed  vliat  a  place  he  occupied  in  the  esteem  and 

, flections   of  the  nation,  and  to  what  an  extent  he  was  in  the  even 

gf    all   "  a  great  Frenchman."      Hia   funeral  wbs   a   triumph   to   his 

aiemoiy.     The  6th  of  January  was  one  of  tboac  rare  occasions  on 

^"bich  a   flhole   nation    is  stirred   hy  one  common    emotion.     The 

'^undf^  thousand  persons  who  formed  tlic  im|w>fiiug  funeral  cortege, 

\)xc  fifteen   hundred  thousand  who  watched  it  pass,  the  millions  who 

scnl  wreaths  and  addresses  from  ercr)'  part  of  France,  in  testimony 

of  iticir  grief,  were  all   utiitc<l  by  one   and  the  same  thought-^thc 

thought  of  the  lost  provinces  for  which  Gambctta  fought,  the  rccoU 

lection  of  which  wait  never  absent  from  his  thoughts. 

In  this  national  a|>othcosis,  as  it  were,  the  politician  is  so  lost  in 
the  patriot  that  Gambetta'ii  career  and  character  already  assume 
thediitinctivcncss  of  outline,  the  iKrrspective,  which,  as  a  rule,  time 
nd  history  alunc  can  give,  and  it  becomes  possible,  especially  for  us 
vfaobave  been  neither  his  partisans  nor  hia  opponents,  to  form  a 
jBdgment  of  his  character  and  public  life. 

He  had  faults  of  nature  and  cducatiou  wliich  injured  him  in  his 
cuter,  and  alienated  many  people  from  Iiim.  Not  only  did  his 
itDBted  and  corpulent  tigure  give  n  certain  meanness  to  his  appear- 
ucc.  hat  tlic  famdiarity  of  his  manners  often  amounted  to  vulgarity. 
Ilij  language  was  not  more  rcfiue<]  than  his  manners;  and  in  moments 
of  good  humour  and  passion  alike  he  was  not  sparin}?  of  the  coarsest 
n|>tssiona.  His  private  life,  never  very  correct,  is  reputed  to  have 
bttt  for  a  considerable  time  one  of  great  irregrdarity.  For  all 
IhcK  reasons  he  had  the  reputation  with  many  people  of  being  a  man 
fn  tomme  it  faut :  and  the  laisaer  alter  which  predominated  in  his 
poenil  bearing,  shocked  people  in  a  man  in  so  high  a  position. 

Bat  what  compensated  for  this  apparent  vulgarity  was  the  genuine 
^ness  and  real  nobleness  of  nature  which  it  covered.  He  was 
Dot  a  man  of  scrupulous  morals,  it  mnst  be  admitted — a  defective  edu- 
cation and  bad  surroundings  must  account  for  this  ;  hut  tn  numcy 
Mtters  he  showed  a  delicacy  as  estimable  as  it  is  rare  in  public 
mm  of  the  present  day.  His  honesty  amounted  almost  to  austerity 
ia  money  matters,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  love  of  luxury  and  an  uii- 
bn&dcd  generosity.  lie  could  have  enriched  himself  without  diffi* 
why,  but  he  determined  to  be  above  even  suspicion  in  this  respect ; 
be  refused  offers  of  millions  made  to  him  by  friends,  and  the  small 
fcrtME  which  he  left  resulted  exclusively  from  his  share  in  the 
journals  starteil  hy  him — the  RepnbVtque  Fran^mne  and  the  Petite 
StjiiAli^ue  Frani^aise.  He  had  not  only  good  nature,  but  goodnew, 
iided  to  a  generosity  and  warmth  of  heart  which  gained  the  sym- 
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pathy  o[  every  one  who  came  in  contact  witli  him.  Under  his 
toracwliat  ^nilgar  outwaril  inauiicn  and  language  there  existed  cou* 
«iderable  delicacy  of  perception,  a  very  acute  literary  taste,  a  aonad 
kuuwledge  of  clawiical  literature,  ami  a  i^cnera)  cukuro  of  groat  width 
aud  variety.  His  favourite  author  was  liatx^lais;  a«d  iu  truth  a  _ 
certain  moral  rc1ation8lii[j  seemed  to  exist  between  them,  for  is  there  f 
iiut  much  phila!iu[ihy  Ix'iicath  the  laughter  of  lUbelais,  and  much 
finesse  aud  wisdom  under  his  superficial  coarseness?  _ 

If  we  procecii  to  examine  the  actions  of  Gambetta  wc  tiad  f 
the  same  chaiactt-risties.  He.  was  frequentiy  carriwl  off  at  the 
outset  by  a  thoughtless  impetuosity,  which,  when  he  yielded  to 
it,  carried  him  into  grave  errors.  Such  was  the  case  when,  at  the 
end  of  llie  war,  he  published  his  decree  about  the  ineliffi&Us;  when 
he  turned  violently  against  the  Senate  after  its  rejection  of  the 
tcrutin  de  iiste ;  when  he  reviled  the  mob  who  hooted  him  at  a 
meeting  of  electors. 

He  was  often  guilty  of  political  imprudence,  and  ipokc  more 
frankly  than  the  occasion  required.  He  lessened  his  influence  by 
asserting  too  loudly  hin  hostility  against  all  fonnal  religion,  and  in 
making  the  war  with  clericalism  the  lirst  article  of  his  political 
programme.  M'heu,  at  the  moment  of  takiug  ofGce,  he  expressed  Im 
sympathy  with  the  interests  of  Havre  as  opposed  to  those  of  Itouen, 
he  alienated  to  no  pur|>ose  the  affections  of  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  i'rance.  IJnt  when  he  allowed  the  impetuosity  and  exuber- 
auce  of  the  Southcru  to  subside,  then  appeared  the  acuteuess, 
the  tact,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Italian.  Uc  bad  strong 
practical  commou-8uu»c,  a  wide  com[)rchcu8iou  of  the  true  iotereeti 
of  the  country,  and  a  supreme  skill  in  choosing  the  mcso^  beat 
adapted  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  be  oousidcred  de»irable.  He 
hod  an  inventive  mind,  full  of  unex))ectc^l  re»ourccH,  and  of  admirable 
adaptability.  He  might  be  vaaquialicd,  but  never  beaten.  His  robust 
good  nature  never  forsook  him,  aud  he  never  failed  to  find  a  means 
of  recovering  a  lost  pf«ition.  His  extreme  optimism,  which  some- 
times he  carried  too  far,  came  chicdy  from  his  prolific  invention,  andv 
was  in  the  end  generally  justified  by  results. 

It  muse  not  he  forgotten  that  he  was  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
a  man  of  thought :  in  his  general  aims  and  views  there  was  nothing 
that  evinced  a  high  understanding  of  theories  or  mastery  of  details. 
He  was  not  a  politician  ot  the  type  of  Mirabeau,  who  formulated 
clear  aud  precise  views  ou  almost  tdl  theoretical  questions  of  politics. 
Gambctta  was  not  a  great  theorist,  nor  a  great  reformer  ;  the  bills 
brought  tbrward  by  bin  adbcruut»,  after  the  downfall  of  his  j\Iinistry, 
give  one  rather  a  poor  idea  of  his  political  programme  in  detail.  He 
was    not   fitted  for  contending    with   the  small  daily  difficulties 

life  ,  he  struggled  with  I  hem  like  the  lion  with  the  meahc 
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of  bis  uet,  cutaugliDg  liimself  iu  them  without  breakiog  tbem.  Cut 
lie  had  a  atroog  sense  of  tbe  general  wants  of  the  country^  and  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  difficulties,  be  encountered  tbem  bravelVj 
and  overcame  them  with  skill.  Giftod  with  great  sclf-confideaeej  he 
never  let  an  opportunity  slip,  and  no  danger  could  daunt  him. 

His  errors,  and  the  incomplcteucss  of  his  {lolitical  career,  were 
cbieSy  due  to  a  close  contradiction  in  ctrcuniatauces.  He  come  to 
tlie  front  as  the  representative  of  the  democracy,  and  of  tbc  radical 
democracy  ;  to  retain  his  popularity  he  had  to  remain  a  democrat 
and  a  radical,  whcrciL'4  by  nature  be  inclined  rather  to  the  party 
of  authority,  and  a))ovc  all  felt  that  France  ncotlcd  to  he  governed 
by  a  firm  and  resolute  band.  Democracy,  and  radicalism  driven 
to  excess  were  in  his  cyc3  the  Republic's  greatest  danger,  and  bo 
considered  that  tbc  part  be  had  to  play  was  cMcntially  a  eonscr* 
vativc  one,  and  at  tbc  next  elections  it  was  his  intention  to  adopt 
this  attitude  decidedly,  and  take  bis  staud  as  tbe  leader  of  a  Tory 
party.  But  till  now,  to  retain  bis  influence  so  long  as  tbe  moderate 
parly  still  mistrusted  him,  be  bod  to  make  unfortunate  coucessiona 
to  the  radical  side — as  iu  tbe  case  of  the  constitutional  revision, 
ftud  more  especially  in  that  of  tbe  three  years*  military  service,  in 
wbicb  he  came  forward  av  the  advocate  of  a  system  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, but  which  Hattered  tbc  mania  for  equality. 

These  errors  and  defects  were  redeemed  by  tlio  native  generosity 
of  a  character  free  from  all  peLliuee.s  aud  inspired  by  a  fervent 
patriotism.  He  was  an  alwolutc  stranger  to  rancour  and  to  tlic 
meannesses  of  \}&rty  spirit ;  in  the  interests  of  France  be  forgot  every 
injury  aud  attack  made  upon  himself,  lie  oll'ered  a  Prefecture  to 
M.  Laufrey,  who  had  branded  his  Uovernmcnt  with  the  title  of  Dicta- 
tttre  de  i'inca/mcitf',  aud  associated  himself  with  M.  lliiers,  who  had 
designated  him  a /ou  Jiirieux;  after  tbc  16th  of  May  he  made  M. 
Miribel,  who  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  most  reactionary  of  the 
reactiouary  party,  Head  of  the  Staff.  This  generosity  of  mind 
won  him  many  friends,  because  everyone  felt  that  it  was  for  tbe  sake 
of  f-Vauce,  not  of  a  party,  that  he  wanted  to  rule;  that  with  Mm 
everything  was  subordinate  to  his  country's  interest. 

Aud  it  was  this  warm  and  patriotic  heart  of  bis  that  inspired 
bis  most  elocjuent  utterances.  He  was  not  a  correct  orator.  He 
would  ofteu  lose  himself  in  clumsy,  ill -constructed  sentences;  then, 
wbeu  wme  strong  feeling  took  bold  of  bim,  bis  eloijuence  would 
burst  forth,  aud  carry  away  both  himself  and  bis  audience.  He  was 
never  more  eloquent  than  in  bia  speech  in  favour  of  the  amnesty. 
He  was  speaking  in  favour  of  meu  by  whom  be  knew  himself  to 
be  hated ;  from  whom,  be  foresaw,  be  had  nothing  to  expect  but  tbe 
low  abuse  aud  calumny  with  which  they  subsequently  overwhelmed 
bim.     But  there  were  questions  of  huniuuity   at  stake,   as  well  as 
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pijlitical  interests  ;  the  amnesty  irafi  a  weapon  in  the  liniula  of  the 
lUuiicals;  it  was  thi;  Ijoml  of  unity  betwi-en  tlir  KevoIulioiiiHtK  and 
the  party  of  onlcr  thungli  uf  atlvaiical  ideas.  Gauibett:i  wantcii  to 
get  rid  of  thin  irritating  question,  aiul  not  to  leave  the  Kuvolii- 
tionists  I'viMi  the  semblance  of  an  excuse.  He  was  pathetic,  insinuat- 
ing, imperiuiiK ;  he  Ijlended  <^ad  seoiw  and  passion,  politico  and 
sentiment^  in  a  fashion  that  took  the  Chamber,  the  GoTemmcot,  the 
Senate,  and  the  whole  country,  all  by  storm. 

That  grand  voice  is  henceforth  silent.  There  is  no  one  to  in- 
lierit  his  eloquence ;  is  there  any  one  on  whom  his  political  inheri- 
tance will  fall?  At  this  moment  the  most  complete  anarchy  reigns 
in  the  political  world  ;  the  Ministry  ia  tfittcriug,  no  one  knows 
Tvhy.  A  change  is  wanted,  no  one  knows  of  what  nature.  The 
Gambetta  party  has  died  with  Gainbetta.  It  was,  it  is  trucj  far  from 
being  exchisivcly  formed  of  mctt  of  his  views.  Its  ranks  had,  to 
begin  with,  been  recruited  from  the  Radical  party,  at  a  time  when 
Gambetta  wa?  credited  with  more  advanced  views  than  he  actually 
held;  and  these  Uadical  adhereitts  hud  reniaiued  tnie  to  him,  partly 
because  of  his  pei*5onal  influence,  partly  because  their  political  future 
was  dependent  upon  him  ;  then  some  men  of  much  more  moderate 
views  than  his  had  joined  him  because  be  wa»  the  only  represeutatiro 
of  a  policy  of  authority  and  goremmeot,  and  also  from  less  worthy 
motiyes  of  political  ambition  and  caleulatiou.  TIic  number  of  true 
Gnmbettiats^ — men  who  sliurcd  alike  his  dictaturial  iusttucts,  bis 
democratic  tendeucicK^  and  his  political  wisdom,  and  were  bound  to 
liini  in  a  pci-fectly  disinterested  manner  liy  a  community  of  ideas— 
Mas  very  hmall.  With  the  naiiics  of  MM.  Spniler,  WaldccU-Kous^eau, 
and  a  few  otherF,  the  list  is  exhausted.  The  Qambcttisc  party  will 
therefore  he  dissolved.  Many  of  the  memhrrs  (if  the  Kcpublican 
Union  will  join  either  the  Radical  Left  or  the  Extrcuic  Left;  this 
will  be  tlic  rase  with  MM.  Naqnet,  Bert,  Kane.  Oiliers  will  join 
the  Moderate  tjcft.  A  new  division  of  the  Parliamentary  parties  and 
forces  will  therefore  now  take  place. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  conhision  who  will  take  the  lead  ?  It  is 
dillicult  to  say;  hut  it  is  probable  that  two  currents  will  form  thcm> 
selves,  one  under  the  direction  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  other  utulcr 
that  of  M.  de  Freycinet.  ^l.  Ferry  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  pro- 
minent man  at  present  in  the  political  world,  the  one  who,  more 
than  all  others,  lias  displayed  the  true  qualities  of  a  statesman. 
Bis  republicanism  and  patriotism  are  well  known :  his  hostility  to 
the  clericals  has  been  manifested  in  his  acts  ;  he  is  a  man  of 
progress,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  moderate  and  thoughtful 
mind.  What  he  wants  is  an  energetic  government,  able  to  take 
the  initiative  and  the  responsibility;  he  is  himself  courageous  and 
iDde{>eT»lr''>ti    and  bis  courage  and   talent  give  him  great  weight    ia 
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PaHi«n<Jut  lui  a  sitcnkcr.  All  tliosc  wlio  value  discipline  and  authority, 
rho  »rc  afraid  of  seeing  rrauce  become  u  prey  to  auarchy  at  lionio 
aoJ  aiak  into  insigniiicancc  abroad  will  rauge  themselves  on  M. 
Fcrrr'sMde.  Opposed  to  M.  Perry — who  will,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  succeed 
in  securing  a  majority — the  most  iuconffruous  elements  will  group 
diciuselTca  under  M.  de  Frcyciuelj  bucked  by  the  more  or  less  openly 
■roved  sympathy  of  M.  Orvvy.  M.  de  Freyciuet  has  himself  described 
his  poHcy  a»  one  of  defercuof  towards  the  Chamber — that  is  to  say, 
kt  has  considered  himself,  not  so  luueh  a  Minister  whose  buHJncss  it 
ii  to  direct,  as  an  ai^ut  for  the  transaction  of  affairs,  a  clerk  in  the 
icrrice  of  the  majority,  lie  will  be  associated  with  the  friends  of 
tbe  policy  of  inaction,  who  have  no  thought  beyond  the  intcrestH  of 
I  tbcir  own  particular  constituency ;  some  dreamers  who  would  wish  to 
ifc  American  ideas  introduced  into  France,  without  IrouhliiiK  them- 
iclm  to  adapt  them  to  our  traditions  and  habits ;  uud  all  the 
Bidicals  who,  conscious  of  still  being  too  weak  to  govern,  build  on  his 
veafcucas  their  hopes  for  getting  a  number  of  concesaions  out  of  him 
fkicli  will  insure  them  a  speedy  triumph.  A[.  dc  Frcycinet  believes 
hiiniclf  in  all  good  faith  to  be  the  representative  of  moderate  and 
Ijbtnl  idena,  aud  is  supported  by  M.  Ordvr,  who  has  but  one  political 
)3ea— inaction  and  the  pcarcahlc  enjoyment  of  the  income  he  derives 
(romthc  Republic.  In  reality, both  leave  France  the  prey  of  the  extreme 
fuWa.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  the  watchword  of  M. 
de  Freycinet''8  party — the  division  of  the  Republicans  into  Jjiberals  nnd 
nloritairtt.  They  call  upon  all  who  are  op|XJsed  to  centralization 
■nd  I  strong  executive  power,  to  join  the  Liberal  ]>arty,  thu^  onitiug 
tfae  members  of  the  Left  Centre  and  the  Intrausigcanlis,  tike  M.  Maret 
ud  31.  de  Lauesaau.  Ouc  may  agree  with  them  on  some  points  of 
ibm  programme ;  but,  by  attempting  to  unite  such  contradictory 
tkaents,  and,  under  the  fine  name  of  Liberal,  to  croate  a  party 
moogst  whom  ultra-Kadical  ideas  would  predominate,  they  are  pre- 
pimg  the  way  for  the  disorganization  of  t'Vancc. 

What,  atpre5(.'nt,  fortunately  paralyzes  the  influence  of  the  Uadicaia 
ii,  diit  in  their  very  midst  there  are  advocates  of  aotfaority  like  M.  Cle- 
Buseeau  side  by  side  with  absolute  anarchists  like  M.  Clovis  Hugues  ; 
ladthut,  on  theotherhand,  they  arc  the  object  of  tliemoat  lively  hatred 
udof  violent  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist  working-men.  Nothing 
iincne  curious  than  the  disorder  that  bos  prevailed  amongst  the  more 
idTUMxd  sections  sijicc  they  have  been  in  possession  of  absolute  liberty. 
Tkirtdraziccd  guard  is  made  up  of  the  little  rubble  of  rogues  and  mad- 
Ota  who  style  themselves  anarchists.  Their  system  is  the  simplest  in 
tijciForld,  the  abolition  of  ever}'  form  of  goverumont ;  their  end,  abao- 
luteequality  ;  their  mcnns,  dynamite,  tbe  revolver,  and  the  dagger.  Ife 
iiutlnpid  a»  it  is  criminal ;  but  neither  the  ticket- of- leave  men  who 
iom  the  bulk  of  the  anarchist  forces,  nor  the  i-isionaries,  like  Eliaf 
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Bftta^-^^  Prince  KrapotVinc,  who  have  conatitated  tlicmselves  i 
•{kwCfei,  trouble  themselves   much   about  good   seusc  or   morality. 
The  legal  ]>roccetliiig8  institutwl  against  the  workmeu  of  Moutceau 
les  Mines,  who  pillaged  a  presbytery  and  broke  in  the  doon*  of  a 
church,  and   those  iiistitnlcd  at  Lyous  against    E.  Qauticr,   Prince  _ 
Krapotkine>   Bordat,   and  several   other  anarchists,   for    having    rc*9 
established  the  lutcrniitional,  have  only  broug-hl  to  light  their  nu- 
merical weakness  and    their   intellectual    insiguiGcancc   an  a   party. 
After  these  come  the  Tarious  grades  of  sc»eiali«m;  but  here  the  divisions 
arc  so  numeruusi,  the  ri^'alhctt  so  burning',  that  tbc  Socialists  a<i  a  party 
need  iu  uo  way  be  dreaded.   These  divisiou.<i  l>rukc  out  at  the  last  nork- 
men's  eongrcss  of  St.  Gtienne,  which  split  up  into  two  congresses— one, 
the  more  violent,  held  at  It/mnDC,  the  other  at  ist.  Etienue.    Then  the 
real  working-men  of  St.  Etienhe,  with  their  i^yndical  chambers,  pro-^ 
tested  against  the  revolutionary  theories  put  forward  at  both  one  and 
the  other  eongrrsa.     The  Socialists,  iu  fact,  are  subdivided  into  revolu- 
tionary coilectxciates,  who  want  revolution   by  brute  force,  and  non- 
revolutionary  tMltertinuta,    and,  besides,  radical    sorialista,  amongst 
whom  arc  to  he  found  most  of  the  old   members  of  the   Commune, 
who,  in  presence  of  these  rival  forms  of  madness,  have  thus  become  _ 
a  kind  of  reactionary  party.  f 

Never  was  the  want  of  real  strength  or  dcptli  in  the  sofialist  idea* 
more  apparent  than  in  the  great  strike  of  the  c;tbinct*makcrs  that 
took  place  in  November  and  December.  Whilst  the  masters  could 
come  to  no  understanding  amongst  themselves,  some  lieiug  ready  to 
make  e%'ery  concession  to  the  men,  others  declining  to  make  any,  the 
men  showed  great  mwlcratiou  and  good  sense.  They  withstood  all 
the  attempts  of  the  more  advanced  party  to  drive  them  into  noisy 
demonstration  ;  they  drew  np  a  most  sensible  programme,  to  wbicii 
they  unanimously  adhered,  aiid  which  was  finally  accepted  by  the 
masters.  Most  characteristic  was  the  scene  that  took  place  one  night 
at  a  grcnt  gathering  uf  tbc  nieu,  when  iu  the  middle  of  a  discussiou 
one  cried  out,  "  I'tve  la  revoftUion  socmh.''  "  A  la  porte,  ^  U 
parte''  was  immediately  the  cry  from  all  sides.  "Non,  paa  a  la  porte, 
d  la  tribune,"  said  the  president,  aud  invited  the  tirst  speaker  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  the  social  revolutiou.  The  unfortunate  man 
imraercd  out  some  incoherent  words,  and  withdrew  amid  tlic  jeers 

the  assembly. 

The  danger  at  present  does  not  lie  with  the  advanced  parties. 
The  extreme  Left  of  the  Chamber,  regarded  by  the  Socialists  with 
suspicion,  vainly  compromising  itself  by  its  advance*  to  them,  has 
no  real  weight.  Its  sole  power  lies  in  tlic  gcncrnl  incapacity  of 
the  Republican  majority  and  their  want  of  unity.  Most  pitiable  have 
been  the  debates  to  which  the  budget  lia"*  given  riJie,  particularly  the 
budget  of  Public  Wor.'ihip.      Alt  the  deputies  see  the  impo^sibiUty  of 
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.{^UshiDg  it  aad  carrviog  out  the  separation  of  Cburch  and  State,  but 
th^y  caaiiot  witbstaud  tlie  desire  to  auuoy  the  clergy  by  a  reductiuu  of 
jj^eiraltowaDce.     They  withdraw  the  grant*  made  to  the  clergy  ia  the 
Cl^i-x,  who  nevertheless  represent  French  iuflncuce  abroad ;  they  reduce 
ft^C  ntipeuds  of  the  bishops  one  day,  and  raise  tbein  again   the  ticxt; 
^t^cf  make  it  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  (ioverumeat  to  have  granted 
v}£r.  LavigcriCj  Bishop  of  Algieni,  the  funds  with  which  that  enltgbteiK-d 
„rcUtc  laboured  so  ciHcaciously  for  the   pacilicattoii  of  Tuais.    The 
petigious   queattou  is  always  the  grand  diflicalty  for  the  Itepnblican 
figme.      Popular  prejudice   and  feeling  against  the  Catholic  Church 
^ic  gulBeiently  strong  to  make  it  necesMiry  to  \m»e  as  an  anti-clerical 
to  tmire  an  electoral  minority ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hostility 
of  tke  Kopubliean  (iovernment  to  the  Church  alienates  n  ver)'  irapor- 
Uut  and  iuducntial  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie.     Strangely  enough,  in 
Biny  iostauces  it  even  alienates  popular  sympathy.    The  same  people 
nbo  will  vote  for  none  but  uu  anti-clerical  arc  indignaut  at  the  crud- 
(iied  being  rcmovnl  from  the  schools.     All  sci).«ihle  Kejmhlicans  cou- 
siirrlbat  the  wisc»t  courjio  in  to  live  on  good  tcrm^t  with  the  Catholics  ; 
but  erery  one  is  nfraid  that,  if  he  show  himself  liberally  disposed 
tonrds  them,  he  will  be  accusiM)  of  clericalism. 
In  this  respect  M.  Duclcrc's  Ministry  showed  both  sense  and  courage, 
!       md  »a»  in  every  wayfar  above  what  it  was  expected  to  be.  With  the  cx- 
nptioaof  M.Tirard.who  made  an  error  of  a  hundred  millions  in  hispro- 
jtcted  budget,  thereby  proving  that  the  duties  of  a  Minister  of  Finance 
were  beyond  his  capacity,  the  Ministry  have  done  their  work  honestly 
and  rteadily.     All  the  deputies  speak   of  a  change  now ;   but  this  is 
Ihxnmereinstability  of  mind,  for  no  just  charge  can  be  brought  against 
the  Ministry.    As  regards  the  Egyptian  question,  already  greatly  com- 
pnuiKd  when  he  received  it  from  M.  do  Frcycinet's  hands,  M.  Duclcrc 
hit  maintaiued  a  most  diguilicd  attitude,  accepting  no  illusory  com- 
}n«tiou  for  the  al>ulitioa  of  the  Dual  Control,  and  leaving  England 
freo  without  being  responsible  for   her  policy.      In  Madagascar  and 
TbD|kiDg,  and  on  the  Congo,  M.  Duclcre  has  defended  French  interests, 
nhich  is  oil  the  more  to  his  credit  since  M.  Jaur^nibcrrVj  the  Minister 
I       <i  Marine,  was  opposed  to  M.  de  Urazza  and  his  culonizotion  projects 
\      m  the  Ogooue,  and   M.    Gtevy    is  systematically   opposed    to    all 
^Bi>eiich  enterprise  abroad.    Uut  M.  Uuclcrc  had  a  very  strong  current 
^Vufpubhc  opinion  in  his  favour.      People  in  France  are  not  very  wcHl 
^P  iqi  in  colonial  questions  ;  but  lately  they  have  beeu  attracting  public 
tttoation  in  a  special  dcgrccj  and  if  the  Government  ia  wise  cnoug'h  to 
tike  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  a  new  and  mn<it  important  outlet 
night  be  opened  up  for  French  enterprise  and  capital.     It  can  only  be 
U)  tbc  advantage  of  foreign  counti-ies  to  encourage  this  raorcmcnT, 

Icwn  Englond,  who  rannot  wisih  to  increase  her  colonial  empire;  and 
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ocrujiy  all  the  colonies  which  France  now  posscsaes  in  Oceania, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  they  are  so  many  new  fields  ojicii  to  Kuropcan  com- 
merce generally.  It  is  to  the  interest  both  of  Euj^laml  and  France 
to  preserve  their  mutual  friendship,  and  to  that  end  a  gooii  under- 
standing on  colonial  cjucstious  is  oue  of  the  most  necessary  conditions : 
It  is,  mioreover,  to  the  general  interest  of  Kuropc  that  France  shouUl 
find  aorac  foreign  outlet  to  give  new  activity  to  her  trade,  and  to  raise 
her  sclf-estccm.  This  would  furnish  the  best  guarantee  for  pence 
and  harmony.  Some  idea  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  those  l«VcQch> 
men  who  are  interested  in  colonial  matters  may  be  gained  from  the 
excellent  work  by  M.  P.  Leroy-Bcaulicu  on  the  *'  Colonisation  chcz 
les  Peuples  Modcrucs''  (Ouillaumin).  M.  Lcroy-Bcaulieu  is  one  of 
those  who  arc  most  strongly  convinced  that  it  \*  the  duty  of  France 
to  turn  her  attention  aud  energies  in  the  direction  of  the  colonies, 
and  he  analyzes  in  a  moat  intelligent  manner  the  elements  of  the 
colotual  strength  of  the  different  modem  nations. 

Politics  have  almost  wholly  absorbed  public  opinion  of  late,  and 

therefore  hold  the  first  place  in  the  present  article;  nevertheless, 
the  last  mouths  have  witnessed  more  than  oue  literary  and  artistic 
event  worthy  of  note. 

The  theatrical  season,  without  being  very  brilliant,  has  nevertheless 
been  interesting.  It  oimncd  with  "  Lcs  Corbeaux,"  by  51.  liecque,  at 
the  Theil-tre  Fran^ais.  This  piece,  lugubrious  in  its  realism,  but 
written  with  real  dramatic  fecliug,  li&s  not  met  with  the  success  it  de- 
serves, the  reason  being  that,  in  spite  of  the  theories  of  the  naturalistic 
school,  there  are  certain  Immoral  endings  which,  though  often  to 
be  met  with  in  real  life,  the  public  will  not  tolerate  on  the  stage. 
In  M.  Becque's  play  a  charming  and  virtuous  young  girl,  in  order  tO' 
rescue  her  family  from  ruin,  consents  to  marry  a  miserable  scoundrel, 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  this  triumph  of  disloyalty.  In  order  that  the 
spectators  should  go  away  satisfied  a  punishment  ought  to  fall  on  the 
miscreant,  and  the  young  girl  should  be  enabled  by  some  accident  to 
many  the  good  yonng  man  who  loves  her.  It  is  all  vcrj*  well  to  say 
that  in  real  life  this  would  not  always  be  the  ending ;  the  st.igc  ha« 
its  own  particular  requirements,  logical,  moral,  and  artistic ;  hereiu 
it  is  that  it  differs  from  the  novel.  The  novel,  true  to  real  life,  may 
"be  full  of  sudden  and  nnlooked-for  incidents,  the  outcome  of  purely 
accidental  circnmstanccs ;  to  invent  such  is  in  fact  one  of  the  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  uovelist's  art.  All  that  is  required  of  him  is  that 
he  should  make  them  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  bis  personages. 
But  on  the  stage  events  must  have  their  logical  sequence,  regulated  by 
the  conflict  of  the  diiltreut  characters ;  if  such  conflict  cannot  b& 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  the  piece  must  end  with  a  cjita- 
strophe;  but  unexpected  catastrophes,  brought  in  to  modify  or  unravel 
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the  action,  arc  iDodmis^iblc  on  the  stage.  Tliis  isl  really  tlic  rcasoa 
tij  M,  O.  Fcuillct'a  piece,  "  Un  Iloman  Parisicn/'  in  apiU;  of  its 
iuo«i,  dae  to  the  clever  workinf;  out,  the  excellent  writing,  and  the 
perfect  pluying  of  the  actors  of  the  Gymoafle.  is  w  little  thought  of  is 
1^  literary  world.  One  of  tlie  principal  personages  is  carried  off  by 
ifOfkxy  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  and  the  point  of  the  plot  is  a 
ilBiiBboat  accident,  in  wUieh  the  heroine  is  saved  only  by  a  miracle, 
ill  tbeac  startling  incidents  leave  the  spectator  unmoved,  becatue 
(ley  bear  no  relation  to  the  characters  of  the  penouages,  &o  that 
(toO0  l)ccooies  the  chief  personage. 

M.  Sardon,  on  the  conlrarv,  is  wonderfully  clever  iu  the  working 
oBtof  bit  plot.  The  loj^ic  io  rather  uppareut  than  real,  and  the 
dhmfe  of  one  small  circumtttaucc  \roitid  be  euougli  to  upset  the 
vtwte  edifice ;  but  he  conceals  all  that  is  artificial  iu  the  couotruc- 
tuu  of  his  plays  by  the  spirit  and  dramatic  movement  he  infuses 
utto  Uieni.  llis  "  Fedora,"  vrhich  bos  jiut  been  given  at  the  Vaude- 
liUcrOwes  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  tu  the  interest  created  by  tUc  re- 
^ptnaes  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  the  Parisian  stage;  a  good 
dial  also  to  M.  Sarduu's  skill  in  tlie  choice  of  subjects  which  answer 
utbe  immediate  interests  of  the  public.  13ut  Nihili!>iu  docs  not  really 
|faf  more  than  an  auxiliary  part  m  the  piece;  the  main  interest  lies 
ID  the  character  of  i-'^ora  herself,  an  ardeut  Slav,  impulsive  and 
OHsmpniraising  in  her  love  nud  her  hatred.  The  tenacity  with 
*ldiih  she  iirst  pursues  the  man  she  believes  tu  be  the  murderer  of  her 
hdntbed ;  then  her  passionate  love  for  him ;  and  lastly,  the  final 
mtattopbe,  when  she  destroys  herself  because  she  has  been  the 
one  of  the  death  of  her  brother  and  mother,  and  has  been  cursed 
bv  her  lover,— all  this  cresoendo  of  strange  and  violent  passion 
nulcn  "  Fedora"  a  really  tragic  spectacle,  and  endows  it  with  a 
tnlrkutnan  interest. 

Oo  the  other  hand,  V.  Hugo's  "  Lc  Roi  s'amusc"  is  true  neither 
bm  Ute  human  )x>iiit  of  view  nor  from  tlic  historical;  and  in  spite  of 
Ac  6ne  verse  scattered  through  the  piece,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of 
d(  Buiu  en  wcate,  in  spite  of  the  great  name,  of  Hugo,  its  revival  at 
tkc'DidUrc  Fraii^ais  has  been  a  fiasco.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
iubitnl,  ader  the  first  performuiice,  by  tlie  Government  of  Louis 
PItihppe,  who  in  so  doing  rendered  V.  Hugo  a  great  service,  for  ever 
noct  people  have  cherished  the  belief  that  if  reproduced  it  would 
cnate  a  great  sensation.  Certain  of  its  fine  passages  have  beeu 
icu)  and  re-read, — ^Saiut  ValUcr's  tirade,  for  instaucD^  and  the  scene 
bttvBsu  Triboutct  and  his  daughter.  But  no  ouc  reali:i!cd  the  duhiess 
q(  ibe  scenes  bciwtxu  the  courtiers  iu  the  first  act,  the  va»t  im- 
fnbability  of  the  character  of  Francis  I.,  or  the  littlo  sympathy 
acilei  by  all  the  personages  irithout  exceptiun.  Tribuulut  Is  bo  vile 
m  Utc  first  act,   when  he  makes   game  of   Saint  Yallier,   that  his 
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paternal  grief  touches  uft  but  sliglitly :  and  filancliej  with  her  k 
till!  king,  wliu  has  dishunourud  her  all  but  publicly,  is  a  psychological 
monstrasity.  The  truth  ia  that  the  popularity  of  "  Rigolctto"  had  been 
reflected  back  on  "  Lc  \\p\  s'aTmise,"  and  that  the  latter  i«  the  Icaat 
rcmflTkablc  of  V.  Hugo's  plays.  It  haB  neither  the  lyrical  grace 
which  is  so  fascinnting  in  "  Hemani,"  nor  the  epic  sublimity  of 
"  BurgTttves."  The  old  poet  knew  it  well,  and  for  years  opjiosed 
every  suggestion  for  its  revival.  He  was  forced  to  yield,  and  tliose  ^1 
who  forced  him  to  do  so  made  a  great  mistake.  H 

The  Odeon  has  also  been  trying  its  hand  at  tragedy,  and  the  ex-  ^ 
periment,  though  uoatteoded  by  any  very  brilliant  result,  has  been  ^ 
most  creditable.  "Amhra,"  by  M.  Grangeneuve,  is  a  Gallic — thatJa^^H 
a  patriotic  piece.  Its  grand  scutimcuts  and  pathetic  scenes,  its  often 
rugged  verse,  reminding  one  here  and  there  of  Corncille's  in  its  vigour, 
and  finally  the  under.currcnt  of  patriotism,  the  old  adversaries  of  the 
Gaols  being  substituted  for  the  present  enemies  of  France — have 
ensured  to  its  uuthor  a  very  fair  success.  M.  Grangeneuve  has 
decided  dramatic  talent,  and  will  do  well  to  turn  to  leas  remote  times 
in  his  next  choice  of  a  subject. 


I 
I 


The  atage,  it  has  been  seen,  ts  atiU  the  field  on  which  the  noblest  I 

tendencies  of  our  literature  exhibit  themselves.  There  we  still  took  to 
find  a  certain  ideal  of  grandeur,  delicacy,  and  passion.  The  novel,  on  the 
contrary,  is  sinking  lower  and  lower.  M.  Zola's  naturalism  has  given 
birth  to  a  hideous  race  of  works,  alike  devoid  of  observation  and 
style,  which  seek  to  arrest  public  attention  by  the  monatroua  invention 
of  vile  9cntimcDt3  and  revolting  situaliona,  M.  Brunctiere  has 
just  published  an  admirable  book  on  the  "Roman  >Jntijraliste"l 
(Levy.)  He  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that,  with  respect  to  litcrar 
theories,  M.  Zola  has  made  no  innovations,  and  that,  as  to  his  practice, 
nothing  can  be  less  true  or  less  artistic  than  what  he  puts  forward  as 
contemporary  truth.  He  points  to  far  truer  and  profoundcr  naturalists 
thauM.  Zola  amongst  the  English  novclista.  M.  Bruueticre  is  one  of 
the  only  two  literary  critics  of  the  younger  generation,  j  M.  Bourget  is 
the  other.  Tlicy  represent  two  very  different  tendencies.  Whilst  M. 
Bourget,  both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  is  above  all  thiugs  a  man  of  sensitive 
mind,  a  psychologist,  and  a  philosopher,  who  confines  himself  to<fl 
describing  the  modern  spirit  without  judging  it,  M.  Brunetierc  is  a 
doctrinaire,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  literary  anarchy, 
adheres  to  certain  rules  of  art  and  baste  which  he  believes  to  be 
eternally  true.  These  two  distinguished  spirits  deserve  a  prominent 
place  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  day. 

Amongst  the  mass  of  vile  and  indiflerent  novels  with  which  wc  an 
flooded,  the  only  two  that  are  worthy  of  note  arc,  "  li'lnaurge,'"  by  M. 


Valles,  and  "L'Evangeliste,"  by  M.  Daudet.    lu  "L^nsurge"  M.  Valle* 
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idttes  hu  personal  recollections  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire,  the 
VTar,  ud  the  Commune.  It  contains  some  pages  of  a  brutal  flavour, 
boU  picturesnueoeM  of  style,  and  lifelike  pictures ;  but  more  revolt- 
ing mding  we  do  not  know,  though  it  coDtaius  nothing  offeusire 
(iMD  ■  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  the  envious  and  bitter  rancour  that 
mu  through  every  line  of  it  that  makes  it  ao  revolting.  Everything 
ixid  everybody  is  debased,  degraded,  ridiculed,  tarnished.  Of  tiie 
nobler  side  of  Sofialism,  the  tender  eompasKion  for  human  misery, 
tbt  generous  aspiration  towards  the  ideal,  there  is  in  this  so-called 
Htiitistic  novel  no  trace.  In  place  of  it  there  la  nothing  hat  hatred 
oA  contempt.  The  political  friends  of  M.  Vulh'a  arc  as  badly  treated 
tf  bis  opponents.  If  his  view  of  tliiciga  is  to  be  accepted^  politic&l 
Pnnoe  would  be  indeed  a  world  of  "  Tiger-apes." 

il.  Daudct's  latest  novel   will  add    nothing  to  his  literary  glory. 
Oflalc  years  he  has  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  give  a  politirail  or 
fodal  interest  to  hia  novels,  to  the  neglect  of  his  happiest  vein — ^the 
portn^'al  of  the  habita  and  feelings  of  the  small   hourf/mme  and  the 
people.     In  the   "  Nahab"  he  described  the  official  political  world  of 
the  Second  Kmpire  ;   in  the   "  Rois  en   Kxil"  the  Bohemian  hand  of 
niy»ltics  and  grandees  that  took   refuge  in  Paris  under   the  Third 
Iqittblic ;   in  "  Numa    Roumeatiin"  the  advcnttircs  of  a  Republican 
3(ifiiiter.    In  "  I/Kvangcliste'*  he  has  tried  to  portray  the  ProtMtant 
vorld ;  but   it  is  an  unknown  one  to  bim ;   and   the  iuformation  he 
Im  been  able  to  collect  about  it   has  bceu  too  scanty,  and  of  too 
{mrely  external  a  nature,  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  material 
aiwdl  as  more  serious  moral  inaccuracies.   His  confounding  Lutheran 
■ad  Reformed,  and  introducing  caudles  into  Protestant  church  cere- 
monial, is  of  no  great  consequence ;  but  that  he  tshouid  have  repre- 
■ented  the   wife  of  a  Farisiau  banker,  as   combining  the  theatrical 
cxaitatiou  of  the  members  of  the  Sulvatiou  Army  with  the  fanaticism 
of  certain  sectarians    of  the  sixtcuuth    or    serenteeotb    century,  is 
more  serious.     ITiis  woman,  who  takes  a  girl  away  from  her  mother 
b^  force  to  turn  her  into  an  cvaugcliat,  and  administers  narcotics  to 
disorder  her  mind  on  religious  matters,  is  a  monster  without  parallel 
ill  the   French   Protestant  world.      Starting  from  such  false  data   as 
tKcKT,  and  describing  a  world  he  u  ignorant  of,  M.   Daudct's  wonted, 
and  poetical  inspiration  have  failed  him,  and,  though  very  short, 
Dorel  is  tedious  and  dull. 


If  our  works  of  fiction  show  a  lack  of  invention,  our  more  serious 

Im^ctaturc  is  fortunately  in  better  cose.     The  close  of  the  year  1882 

-<«riuiesscd  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  works,  all  remarkable  in 

Xlkuir  way.     The  lovers  of  erudition  will  turn  with  interest  to  M.  de 

'B^ucourt's  "Hisioirc  de  Charles  VII. /'  the  second  volume  of  which 

\]fnn{i  u  down  to  the  ycur  1435.     It  is  heavy  reading,  and  badly 
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put   together,  but    rery  exhaustive   as  a  work  of  research.      Thai 
English    reader  iriJl   tiud  all  that  relates  to  the  military  operatiouij 
and  diplomatic  ncgotiatioDs  of  Cbartca  VII.  especially  interesting. 
Viollct'tt  jmlilicntion  on  the  "  Ktablissemeuts  de  Saint-Louis,"  and  hia 
introductory  rolumc  to  the  tcxt>  are  a  model  of  textual  criticism  and. 
juridical  history.    M.  Olasson'a  work  on  the  "Institutions  Politique 
et  Adin in i strati vca  de  I'Augleterre"  has  less  of  original  merit.      It 
more  csjiccially  a  work  of  analysis  and  of  compilation ;  but  the  appears] 
aocc  iu  Prouca  of  such   an  important  work  on  English  institutioi 
18  in  itself  interesting  and  noteworthy.     Four  volumes  are  alrcad] 
published,  and  there  are  two  or  three  more,  no  doubt,  to  come.     M* 
Chcrucl  is  going  on  with  hia  "  Ilistoirc  dc  France  sons  Ic  Ministere 
de  Mazariii,"  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  wliic-h  arc  jnst  out. 
.Though  hardly  attractive  to  all  classes  of  readers,  M.  Chcrucl's  work 
is  an  important  one,  as  containing  a  vast    number    of  unpublished 
documents,  aod  as  throwing  a  new  and  most  fftvourablc  light  on  the 
character  of  ilasarin's  policy.      M.  Michaud,  formerly  priest  of  the  ^ 
£!glise  de  Paris^  wlio  followed   Pere  Ilyaeinthe's  xteps  in  his  ruptuntV 
with  the  Church,  and  is  now  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berne,  is 
eugaged  ou  the  publication  of  a  work  in  four  volumes  on  "  Louis  XIV,  ^ 
et  lunooent  XL"    He  has  confiocd  himself  to  an  analysis  of  the  cor-^ 
jre»pondeue«  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  from  Rome  by  his  diplomatic 
agents.     The  fact  of  his  deriving  his  information  exclusively  from 
this  one  source  greatly  diminishes  the  historical  and  critical  value  of 
the  book ;  but  though  excessively  prolix,  this  analysis  is  ucverthe«j 
less    most   interesting.     M.  tie  liroglie's   work  on    "Frederic  U.  et 
Marie  Thcresc/'  ou  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  from  the  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view.     Never  yet  has  M.  ile  HrogUe  produced 
a  work  so  well  constructed,  so  full  of  vigorous  thought  and  writingi  ^ 
80  this  is.     Supported  by  a  considerable  mnss  of  printed  and  un-^ 
printed  documents,  he  contrives  to  rise  above  his  subject,  and  gives 
a  true  and  striking  picture  of  European  politics  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession.     M.  de  Broglic  may  be  accused  of  a 
somewhat  too  ironical  tone  as  regards  Frederick,  and  too  tender  a  ons^ 
as  regards  Slarie  Therese;    but  his  judgment  of  the  two  leadioff" 
personages  in  this  great  straggle  is  true  at  the  period  from  which 
M,  de  liroglic  starts,  aud  it  was  well  to  avenge  public  good  sense  and 
morality  of  the  clumsy  aud  impudent  apologies  put  forward  in  GeriDaay  ^ 
for  the  policy  of  Frederick  II,  ^ 

A  few  words  iu  couclusion,  on  a  philosophical  work  which  has 
earned  a  brilliaut  and  rapid  success,  owing  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject  aud  the  sympathetic  living  taleut  of  the  author :  "  Lcs 
Origines,"  by  M.  de  Prcssense.  The  distinguished  Protestant  oratorS 
has  undertakeu  to  review  the  great  discussions  which  have  arisen 
in  our  day  as  to  tlie  origin  of  the  world,  of  man,  and  of  morality; 
he  studies  the  problems  of  creatiou,  of  evolution,  and  of  free  will,,: 
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from  the  standpoint  of  liia  Bpiritualbtic  and  Christian  beliefs,  but 
with  great  sincerity  and  profound  rcspoct  for  bis  opponents ;  more- 
over,  he  aims  not  so  much  ac  the  demonstration  of  this  or  that 
peraonal  theory  as  at  proving  that  the  negative  and  anti-religious 
solutions  arc  nothing  Ic^w  than  established;  and  that  the  positive 
couqucsts  of  modern  science  are  not  in  eontradictioo  to  Christian 
beliefs.  Whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
cussion^  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  statement  of  the  question 
than  is  contained  in  the  book  of  M.  de  Prc«s«ns^. 


on 

r: 
hii 
on 


The  approach  of  the  Xew  Year  is  always  heralded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  costly  books,  illnstrated  with  ever-growing  taste 
and  magnificence.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  these  publications  likewise  increases  year  by  year,  and  that  the  gift- 
books  of  the  season  arc  becoming  a  real  source  of  public  instruction. 
On  the  one  hand  wc  have  a  iteries  of  books  of  history  and  geography, 
richly  illustrated,  such  as  M.  Duruy's  beautiful  "  Histmrc  dcs 
Romaius"  (Hachetle),  cxtemling  to  tlie  reigu  of  Hadrian;  the 
"  G^ograpbie  Univorselle,"  by  Elisee  Keclus  (Uachette),  the  present 
volume  of  which,  with  its  700  pages  devoted  to  India,  ought  to 
have  a  Bjwcial  interest  for  English  readers  ;  M.  Gatfarel's  book 
en  *'  L'Alg^rie"  (Didot).  On  the  other  hand,  works  on  the  history  of 
^vrthavc  made  a  great  stride,   and  have  attained  exceptional  import- 

lOe,  '*  li'Histoire  dc  I'Art  Antique,"  by  MM.  Perrut  and  Chipiez 
(Hochctte),  which  already  takes  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  is  a  positive 
history  of  civilization.  M.  K.  Plon  has  produced  a  masterly  work 
on  "  Benvenuto  Oliiui/'  profusely  and  exquisitely  illustrated,  in 
which  all  the  works  attributed  to  Benvenuto  arc  submitted  to  the 
doBCflt  critical  investigation.  The  publisher  who  has  done  most  for 
the  progrcdtt  of  art  pul>lications  is  M.  Quantin.  Under  the  title  of 
"  Monument*)  de  VArt  Antique,"  he  has  published  for  M.  Knyet  a  aerica 
of  reproductions  of  the  most  characteristic  works  of  ancient  sculpture, 
to  which  excellent  commentaries  are  attached.  A  collection  entitled 
"Bibliothcquc  de  I'Bnseiguement  des  Beatu  Arts"  is  to  comprise  a  series 
of  ahort  studies  by  the  most  competent  writers  on  the  leading  points  of  the 
history  of  art,  noteworthy  amongst  which  are  M.  CoUiguon's  "  Manuel 
d'Archeologie  Grecque,"  and  M.  Muutz'a  work  on  "La  Tapisserie." 
M.  Miintz,  who  is  a  real  authority  on  such  matters,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  original  research  and  au  art  historian  of  great  taste  and 
karuing,  has  undertaken  the  editing  of  a  very  fine  collection,  "  La 
Bibliotbeque  lutcruationatc  dc  I'Art,"  now  iu  course  of  publication  by 
Bonam  (Kemiiigton,  Luudon),  in  M'hich  M.  Lalumc  has  just  brought 
ont  a  beautiful  series  of  uupubUsliefl  drawings  by  Joan  Cousin :  "  Le 
Livrc  de  Koriunc,"  which  he  hod  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the 
Bibttotheque  dc  I'lnstilut. 

Thcac  arc  the  satisfactory  aspects  of  contemporary  intollcctnal  life  in 
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France,  wbich  must  make  up  to  ni  for  much  that  is  frivolous ;  such, 
for  iastance,  as  the  euthusiaara  irith  which  the  gay  world  hailed  the 
opeuiug  uf  the  Edea  Tliedtre,  the  most  colossal  and  luxurious  place 
of  amusemeut  that  has  ever  beea  seeu^  which  will  be  to  many,  like 
the  Kdeo  of  eld,  a  place  of  perdition. 

G.  MoNoo. 


* 


P.S. — Scarcely  had  the  above  been  written,  when  a  tmgi-comic 
incident  threw  sudden  disorder  into  French  politics.  Prince  Napoleon, 
making  an  unfair  use  of  the  license  of  the  Carnival,  caused  a  solemn, 
but  at  the  some  time  grotesque,  manifesto  to  be  posted  on  the  walls 
of  Paris,  in  wbich  be  declared  himttclf  dissatisfied  with  the  Kcpublic, 
and  offered  himself  for  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  French 
people.  Instead  of  treating  this  insult  with  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
the  Government  baa  committed  the  grievous  mistake  of  arresting  the 
Prince;  and  the  infatuated  Chamber  Uatcac<l,  without  protest,  to 
M.  Floquec's  proposal  for  the  exile  of  all  the  members  of  the  old 
reigning  families.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  agitation  will  subside, 
and  that  people  will  return  to  their  better  senses.  To  arrest  Prince 
Napoleon  when  newspapers  and  club-orators  arc  daily  allowed  to 
preach  assassination,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  Importance  has 
thus  been  given  to  a  challenge  at  which  people  should  have  merely 
ifaniggcd  their  slioutders.  This  nervousness,  this  sudden  panic  at  a 
ridiculous  phantom,  is  the  most  disastrous  symptom  for  the  future  of 
the  Republic  that  has  tshowu  itself  fur  the  last  twelve  years.  It 
evinces  strange  moral  disorder  in  the  Republican  party. 


GAMBETTA. 


MICH  has  bceu  »ai(I  about   M.  Gambetta,  too  much  peofhiipt! 
for  the  abtence  of  all  seuvc   of  proportion    and   jjerspectiTe, 
pccaliar  to  our  time,  has  seldom  betrayed  itself  with   less   disguise 
iku  on  the  mouruful  occaidou  of  his  uutimely  death ;   seldom  also, 
he  it  idded,  has  an  iUusion  of  the  kind  beea  more  natural.     Here 
inlocd  ire  have  no  calm,  deliberate  comparison  between  the  living 
nd  the   dead^    as    when    a    young    Freucbmaa — a    friend    of  M. 
(iambctta't,  by  the  way— thaaght   6t    not  loDg    ago   to  discern  an 
Addisoe  lined  with  a   Sterne  iu   a  third-rate  Parisian  feuilletonist. 
A  nia  who  might  not  have  seemed  great  by  the  side  of  a  Pitt  or  a 
Ctuaiog,  but  who  towered  high  above  his  puny  cou temporaries,  the 
Iwad  of  a  numcrou!i   political    party,  which    fiiidii    itself   suddenly 
dian^niErd   by  his   decease,  the  cciitrc-poiut   of   a   wide  circle   ot 
penonal   friendn  who  were  wont  to  look  upon  him   as   the  inspiring 
hnt&  of  their  lives,   disap[K:ars  all    at    once.      Is  it   much    to    be 
woadertil  at  that  friends,  partisuns,  nay  cvcu  a  considerable   portion 
of  the  |)ublic   at  large,  should   have   yielded   to  the   temptation  of 
magnifying  the  relative  imiiuriancc  of  one  who  waa  all  in  all  to  them  ? 
The  tk)oAs   of  retros[)CCtivc  siduiirntiou  are   beginning   even  now  to 
•alnide;  public,  if  not  jmvate,  sympathy  is  already  giving  way  to  a 
■olirrer  appreciation  ;  nor  did  the  pompous  ceremony  with  which  the 
Frwacb  Government  has  honoured  the  "  man  of  the  [)eople"  exhibit 
any  signs  of  that  heartfelt  grief  which  burst  forth  with  irrepressible 
Tiolncc  at  the  fiineral  of   Mirabeau — for  even  Mirabeau    has  not 
been  illowed  to  escape  comjiarison  with  the  tribune  of  the  nineteenth 
centniT.     May  we  be  permitted  to  examine  with  the  historian's  eye 
tite    career    and    the    individuality  of   him    whose    place    has    thus 
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unexpectcdlv  become  vocaut,  without  incurriog  the 
ohligation  to  relate  all  the  vrcU-knonn  events  of  M. 
public  life  ? 


historian's 
GamlKtta'a  _ 

n  does   notH 


Of  bis  public  life ;  for  the  private  life  of  a  politician  does  not 
belong  to  the  historian,  or  belongs  to  him  only  as  far  as  it  may  have 
hud  any  inflnonoc  upon  hia  luililic  Life.  Of  M.  Ciatnbctta  it  may  be 
said,  Lhat  hli  good  nature,  vliit-h  won  him  ko  many  personal  friends, 
proved  of  no  mean  assimancc  to  him  in  his  public  career  :  every  one  felt 
that  hia  vehement  attat-ks  upon  his  political  advcraariea  were  not  the 
cxpreasion  of  personal  enmity,  as  everyone  felt  how  unable  he  was  to 
say  no  to  a  parti*Bn.  Hia  sympathetic  disposition  and  powerful 
temperament  attracted  and  subdued  even  many  who  did  not  come 
into  closer  contact  with  him,  causing  them  to  take  a  lenient  view  of 
much  that,  to  English  eyes,  might  have  appeared  a  laxity  of  moraU. 
So  also  his  incontestable  personal  integrity  served  to  extenuate  hia 
excessive  indulgence  with  regard  to  much  that  was  going  on  in  his 
surroundings. 

Trom  the  very  outset  M.  Gambetta's  career  bore  the  impress  of  an 
indomitable,  revolutionary  terapcramcut,  which  gave  the  tone  to  hia 
intellect,  to  his  eloquence,  to  his  conduct.  It  never  allowed  him  to 
study  the  questions  he  had  to  deal  with  calmly ;  it  inspired  him  «i 
that  dislike  to  [larticulars,  that  partiality  for  geoeralities,  by  wbi 
not  only  his  npeeches,  but  also  the  small  number  of  ofHcial  dcspatc 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  dictate,  are  characterized,  llis  singularly  open 
and  quick  iutelligence  recoiled  from  anythiug  that  required  alow, 
patient  effort,  and  led  bitn  to  believe  he  bad  grasped  an  object  as  soon 
as  he  had  understood  its  general  bearing.  Besides,  words,  high- 
sounding,  happily  cadenced  words,  often  did  htm  good  service  in  lieu 
of  ideas,  nor  did  he,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  even  feel  the 
want  of  anything  less  shallow  than  the  political  creed  of  1792.  He 
was  in  truth  well  aware  that  words  convey  not  only  ideas  but  feelings 
likewise;  so  be  was  wont  to  inebriate  himself  no  less  than  his  listeners 
by  means  of  passionate  words.  In  the  wliole  of  that  famous  Bpccch  of 
Novembcr,18G8,in  which  be  pleaded  the  ean.sc:  of  a  public  demonstration 
against  the  2nd  of  December,  wc  fail  to  discover  a  single  argument 
even  an  appeal  to  any  positive  law ;  it  is  a  continuous  storm  of  in- 
vective, occasionally  marred  by  brcaehca  of  good  taste,  or  pompoua 
evocations  of  Cato  and  Tbraseas,  but  at  times  also  rising  to  a  trul; 
Archilochian  vigour,  and  admirably  calculated  to  make  the  defcndcn 
of  legality  wince  under  the  sting  of  its  shafts.  Kor  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten,  when  we  incline  to  censure  such  violent  and  unjust 
as  these  against  existing  law,  that  France  has  never  ceased  to 
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cdronic  state  of  rcvqiution  for  the  last  buDdrcd  years,  cvcu  at  times 

ithcn  a  druBsty  or  a  republic  appcarod  most  liroily  rooted.     TIic  fru- 

,(ieut  use  and  abuse  of  llie  bar  in  Frauce  for  pulittoal  pur[>oscH,  au 

inecouciiable''  o|i[>oiutioD  to  tlie  fuudaineutal  lair  of  the  oouiitjryj 

.y,a  rcYolution  of  the  4lh  of  ScfitcBibLir,  wliicli  overthrew  tlie  regular 

Govcroioeut  in  presence  of  acuiiqucrin^  euemy,  ought  therefore  hanlly 

to  be  judged  vith  the  same  severity  with  which  it  would  bo  treated  iu 

Eiiglaad  :  and,  in  fact,  M.  Gatnhettii  never  incurred  any  blame  from 

liii  ooantrymen   for   adopting   so  clamorouii   a   mode    of  obtaining 

DOtoriely.    He  succeeded,  moreover,  completely,  and  five  months  later 

wtifjected  Deputy  in  opposition  to  AI.  Thiers, who  did  not  number  half 

iiiiToang'  adversary's  votci.    .Nevertheless,  if  such  theatrical  debuts 

bait  tiicir  advantages,  amoug  which    «c  may    rank    foremost   that 

uf  leading  rapidly  to  success,  they  have  also    their   disadvantages ; 

tfccy  leave  no  time  for  quiet  preparation.     A  year  had  scarcely  gone 

by  vben  M.  Gambctta  found  himself  a  member  of  the  Qovemment ; 

1  little  later  he  was  cvcu  at  its  head.     And  what  were  the  intellec- 

tnil  qualifications    he   brought  to  ao  reapousible    a    jioeitiou?     Au 

mdiU'erent  classical  and  legal  education,  scanty   acquaintance    with 

bnincM  either  public  or  private,  and  cou»equently  a  very  imperfect 

ud  altogether  iusuQicieut  knowledge  of   men — a  thing    nut  to  be 

ictinired  by  social  intercoujrse  only.     The  tradition  of  1792  wa«   to 

riaod  ID  place  of  all  this.     The  war  of  extcrminatioD,  iu  fact,  of  which 

U.Cau)betta  became  the  soul,  was  nothing  more  thau  the  pcrformauce 

of  tbe  programme  of  17112.     Perhaps,  had  he  but  perused  Camillo 

•    BuiDKt's  book  on  the  VoluntuerH  of  1792,  he   might  have  thought 

tnx  before  he  drove  the  raw   recruits  from  the  provinces  into  a 

hofcless  struggle ;  but  it  was  so  much  less  trouble  to  cling  to  illusive 

legead  than  to  consult  matter-of-fact  history.      In  bis  opinion  it  was 

■  feneral  call  to  arms  that  saved   France  in   17U2,  and  it  was  by  a 

laerat  call  to  arms  that  she  was  again  to  be  saved  in  1870.    Ho  had 

&  br  easier  task  before  him  than   Carnot ;    for  ho  found    a  wcU- 

orpaiscd    eouutry    where    no  reforms  were  requisite  cither  tn  the 

Administration  or  in  tbe  army.     He  had  only  to  pull  the  wires  of 

ofidal  machinery,  and  in  a  few  days,  by  means  of  prefects,  8ub-i)rcfccts, 

^>*il  mayorsj  the  whole  of  France's  carefully  registered  youth  was  on 

^V»t,  bound  for  the  various  military  do'pota,  juat  as  in  an  ordinary 

afcanaal  reoniitment.    The  process  was  even  an  easier  one  in  this  case, 

XBanmch  as  no  exceptions  were  made,  and   examination   therefore 

laKsme  superDuous.     His  desire  was  likewise  to  "organize  nctory" 

*ftcr  the  pattern  of  his  great  predecessor ;  in  this,  however,  he  signally 

fiUcd.     The  fact  that  not  one  of  tbe  Generals  ventured  to  disobey 

tbe  dictator's  orders,  though  all  murmured  aotlo  voce,  jbrcseciog  that 

Unit  poor  young  soldiers  were  doomed  to  certain  defeat,  shows  how 
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firmly  that  Frcucli  centralization  is  estabiislied.whJcli  Napoleon  I. 
created.  It  moreover  gives  n%  a  key  to  the  persistency  with  which 
M.  Gambctta,  iustiuctively  perhaps  more  than  cousciuusly,  clung  to 
the  tradition  of  a  strong  ccutralizcil  power  during  his  -vrhole  career. 
And  here  is  the  poiut  wliere  error  became  culpable.  Assuredly  it 
was  pasaionate  love  of  his  country,  not  personal  ambition,  which 
actuated  Gambctta;  ycl  this  patriotism  was  combined  with  a  decree  of  fl 
over-estimation  of  liis  own  poM'urs  which  went  beyond  all  bounds.  If, 
before  wc  uudertakc  a  grave  responsihility,  each  of  us  incurs  the 
moral  obligation  of  asking  himself,  quid  valcant  humeri,  i/uid  ferre 
recusent  /  how  much  more  imperative  is  this  necessity  when  an  empire 
is  at  stake,  when  thousands  of  lives  may  be  sacriliced?  Gambetta 
never  thought  of  putting  so  simple  a  question  to  himself.  Me  was 
full  of  self- con iidence.  Of  strategy  or  tactics  he  knew  nothing,  of 
administration  and  organization  little  or  nothing ;  yet  his  seif-conh- 
dence  never  abandoned  him — his  genius  would  suffice  to  supply  thefl 
deficiency  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds:  and  his  genius  failed  him  ;  hi» 
armies  were  defeated, thousands  and  thousands  of  young  lives  sacrificed, 
unutterahlc  suft'erings  caused, — and  France  vras  not  saved.  ■ 

iJut  her  lioDonr  was,  say  some.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  trae. 
Till  now  a  nation  lias  never  been  thought  to  have  forfeited  its  honour 
by  avowing  that  it  was  defeated  after  its  regular  army  had  been 
destroyed,  or  by  being  forced  to  relinquish,  instead  of  conquering,  a 
province.  Neither  Russia  after  Sebastopol,  the  lotts  of  Bessarabin,  and 
the  mortification  of  being  excluded  from  her  ovn  seas;  nor  Austri*H 
after  Solfcrino  and  Sadowa,  and  the  loss  of  Venctia  and  Lombardy, 
deemed  themselves  dishononred,  nor  were  they  considered  dishonoured 
by  others,  although — especially  in  the  latter  instance* — the  .van- 
quished had  not  one  victory  to  register  on  their  aide,  Was  Frauce 
really  dishonoured  by  Sedau  and  tlie  loss  of  iUsace  ?  None  but 
Frenchmen  have  ever  called  in  question  the  valour  of  the  French, 
troops;  none  certainly  are  leas  disposed  to  do  so  than  the  enemies 
of  France,  who  have  borne  witness  loudly  to  the  staunch  bravery  of 
the  French  in  every  encounter.  Neither  individuals  nor  nations  incur 
dishonour  through  tuisfortuue,  provided  they  do  all  they  can  to  resist 
their  adverse  fate ;  and  this  France  sui-ely  had  done.  The  prevailing 
feeling  throughout  the  country,  if  we  except  I'aris,  &hut  up  and 
deluded  by  false  report*,  was  to  the  same  eOuct.  The  "Sauveur  d« 
I'ftonrieur"  legend  mis  not  concocted  till  three  or  four  years  later,  < 
partly  as  a  weapon  against  the  Oovernment,  partly  aa  a  southing  balufl 
to  wounded  national  pride,  just  as  the  legend  uf  Napoleon,  who  was 
held  up  to  execration  in  1HI5,  only  sprung  up  towards  1820.  In  both 
cases  the  nation  was  actuated  by  a  very  natural  feeling  in  accepting 
the  legend  and  making  it  its  own;  but  in  both  the  origin  of  Ih 
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WBB  arlificial.  IL  is  aKtoiiishing  to  sec  how  quickly  coa- 
tpaporary  history  can  he  forf;«itc!i.  By  whom  was  the  maduess  of  the 
(cffl§tancc  after  defeat  in  1U70  ilcuouuccd  aud  deprecated?  Was  it 
pair  by  BoDapartists  and  Legitimists,  by  Moderates  and  prudeut  men 
px-iiu  Thiers  aud  -Tules  Simuu  ?  Was  not  "the  dictatorship  ot 
iiiC3|»oty"  loudly  ceosured  by  Republicans  of  the  purest  water,  like 
Gf^ge  Sand  and  Lanlrey  ?  Did  not  the  entire  nation  proclaim  by 
f]ie  ^ruary  elections  iis  abhorrence  of  war,  its  contempt  for  what  is 
00* termed  the  country's  honour,  its  fervent  wish  for  peace? 

In  one  sense,  however,  this  fruitless,  hopeless,  nay,  all  but  criminal, 
jc»i*uipe  baa  been  of  groat  benefit,  not  only  to  Prance  hcrscit 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  it  has  contribatcd  more  than  anything 
to  postpone  tbc  probability  of  a  new  war.  This  niay  at  first  seem 
ptrvloxtcal ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  know  France  well,  and 
IK  not  led  away  by  words  and  appearances,  will  side  with  me.  One  of 
the  can&es,  the  principal  cnnsc  indeed,  of  tbc  war  of  1870  was  the 
fidtluit  France  had  entirely  forgotten  what  war  really  means.  It 
¥n  fifty-five  years  since  tbc  last  invasion  had  taken  place,  and  but 
(e*  lorrivors  still  remained  who,  having  seen  it  at  a  mature  age,  were 
■Ue  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  Government. 
Cidoubtedly  the  prevailing  impression  was,  that  French  arms  wcro 
bvincible,  aud  that  the  war  would  take  place  on  the  enemy's  tcrri- 
lorr.  Neither  of  these  convictions  can  any  longer  he  entertained, 
indtLe  present  geuerstion  of  I'VenchmeQ  is  awake  to  the  possibility 
orddieat,  and  even  of  invasion,  ia  case  of  a  war  of  retaliation.  On 
tiui  iccount,  too,  they  are  cautious  to  avoid  any  step  that  may 
leidtowar  as  long  as  they  consider  their  chances  of  victory  doubtful, 
Tkrtlicr  it  be  as  regards  numbers  or  alliances.  Whoever  has  once 
vitaeved  the  horrors  of  an  invasion  ia  loth  to  advocate  war ;  aud  the 
fEEBcntion  to  whom  that  lot  has  fallen  in  France  must  have  time  to 
die  out  before  war  can  again  be  acrioitsly  thought  of ;  only  the  young 
gmentioD  bom  towards  1870  miglit  again  have  le  ereur  ligvr  enough 
n  dream  of  it.  Now,  if  |icacc  had  been  concluded  at  Fcrrieres,  only 
s  rchhvely  small  portion  of  Franco,  a  few  frontier  dejiortments  alone, 
vnld  have  seen  what  war  ia,  and  had  an  idea  of  its  mitigated  horrurH  ; 
fai  die  campaign  would  have  remained  a  strictly  military  one.and  would 
bsdlf  have  affected  tbc  rest  of  the  nation  beyond  wounding  its 
pide.  By  prolonging  resistance  against  all  ho|)c,  two-thirds  of  the 
fwntry  became  the  scene  of  war.  Amiens  and  Rouen,  Orleans  and 
Le  Mans,  underwent  the  humiliation  of  the  conqueror's  presence,  and 
4aw  (Icpartmetits  even  which  were  spared  invasion  had  to  send  their 
•auto  the  scat  of  warfare  to  witness  its  crnelHes,  many  to  perish  on 
tfe  battlefield  or  to  lanRuish  in  the  enemy's  prisons,  more  still  to 
Inog  home  with  them  mortal  wounds  and  incurable  diseases. 
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Tbiu  it  was  that  Uambetta  exhibited  warfare  id  all  its  gliastly 
reality ;  not  a  glorioufl  struggle  fought  by  professional  KoMiers  at  a 
disUnce  from  Iiome — before  Sebastopol  or  at  Solferino— but  war  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  waged  by  the  youth  of  all  claaaes  almost  under 
the  very  eyes  of  their  parents,  with  its  terrific  cerUge  of  burning  Til- 
lages and  ransomed  towns,  its  hardships  and  its  atrocities — a  thing  not 
BO  easy  to  be  forgotten  by  the  generation  who  witnessed  it.  Neither 
will  it  be  foi^otten  that  Metz  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  Fruucb 
army  when  the  negotiations  took  place  at  Fcrrieres,  and  would  iu  all 
probability  have  remained  French ;  nor  will  they  forget  that  the 
Commune  would  not  liavc  been  possible  without  the  protracted  siege 
of  Paris  and  the  ahaerice  of  tlic  rcguliir  army.  That  both  these  circum- 
atances  would  have  greatly  facilitated  a  war  of  revanche,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  and  indeed,  bad  jicace  been  concluded  in  September,  1870, 
Europe  would  most  likely  have  seen  a  new  war  brtweeu  France  and 
Germany  ere  thia.  As  fate  would  bate  it,  Ciambetta  undoubtedly  has  ■ 
largely  contributed  towards  rendcrin*;  hatred  to  Germany  in  France 
more  popular;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
war  unpopular. 
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The  most  effective  and  most  beneficial  part  of  M.  Gambctta't 
career  was  the  period  from  1873  to  1877,  when  he  fought  for  the 
Republic  which  M.  Thiers  bad  founded,  aud  which  the  Conservative* 
were  foolishly  menacing.  Both  by  his  talents  aud  by  his  tempera- 
ment he  was  cmiuently  qualified  to  attack  and  to  destroy ;  hit 
indomitable  courage,  his  incxhuu^itlbk-  strength,  his  wouderful 
popular  eloquence,  placed  him  at  the  head  ot  the  resistance  against 
tlie  attacks  which  the  Republic  was  called  ujwu  to  sustain  during 
those  four  years.  His  speeches  at  that  time  ought  uot  to  be  read  in 
the  collection  of  them  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  publish  :  the 
argumentation  iu  them  ih  poor,  the  composition  loose,  the  style  care- 
lessj  the  repetitious  so  frequent  as  to  become  tautologies,  the  invective 
is  of\en  of  doubtful  taste ;  as  for  originality  of  ideas,  we  seek  for 
■tin  vain.  M'hat  rendered  the^c  now unrendable  speeches  so  power- 
ful at  the  time  of  their  uttcrauce,  was  the  tire,  the  spoiitaneousneu,  ths 
strength  of  conviction,  the  wonderfully  striking  antitheses  which  he  fl 
burled  to  the  multitude,  and  which  became  their  watchwortk.  Never 
was  there  a  better  example  of  demagogic  oratoiy  than  bis,  never  a 
worse  one  of  statesman's  eloquence.  Moreover,  as  is  usual  in,  sndl 
cases,  his  individuality  lent  its  support  to  his  oratory.  He  hod  but 
to  present  himself  before  a  numerous,  not  too  cultivated  audience^ 
to  take  it  by  storm.  1  say  "not  too  cultiyated  an  audience;"  Ibrj 
men  of  a  refined  mind  were  on  their  guard  from  first  to  last  against 
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illation  of  the  inau  a»  well  as  of  tho  orator^  from  whom  they 
ithiiig  to  Icara. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  eloquence  won  over  a  lai^^Cf  still  hesitating 
portion  of  the  population  to  the  side  of  the  Kepublio.  Fur  we  must 
not  be  led  astray  by  the  majoriticn  who  even  at  that  time  voted  for 
tlieKcpuhlic&u  candidates,  and  which  have  gone  On  iacrca»iug  ever 
pucc  Many  of  these  votes  were  given,  as  French  electors  arc 
uciutomed  to  give  them^  in  favour  of  the  estahHehed  Uovcrumcnt, 
fhsKvcr  might  be  its  form,  or  out  of  opiiositiuu  tu  the  Conservative 
xoaeks  against  it,  which  made  them  quite  us  uncomfortable  as  revo- 
jmioaary  attacks  could  have  dune.  Besides,  the  already  numerous 
tbctfOtiDas,  which  have  i»iuce  augmented  to  the  proportion  of  two- 
tKinis,  on  au  average,  of  the  voters,  atldetl  to  the  by  no  means 
bio  minorities,  might  really  have  induced  the  Conservatives  to 
that  the  majority  was  on  their  side.  Their  mistake  was,  not 
in  ■ppc&liag  to  the  country,  bat  in  appeiUing  to  it  in  behalf  of  a 
Monarchy  which  had  yet  to  be  defined,  iuatcad  oi:  a  Kopublic  which 
gpieed;  for  in  the  latter  ease  thoy  would  have  hod  the  whole  of 
tbt  lilent  majority  with  them.  Had  they  all  been  true  Conaerva-* 
UTtt  at  heart,  instead  of  the  partisans  they  were,  their  policy  woald 
hire  led  tlicm  to  rally  frankly  to  the  KepubUc,  as  MM.  Dufaure, 
fieomnat,  Montalivet,  C  Pcricr,  and  others  did.  They  might  then  have 
Unlered  M.  Thiers  from  leaning  too  strongly  towards  the  Ijcft ;  and 
hjfao  doing  they  would  have  saved  the  Republic  :  as  it  was,  they  left 
jttoLton  Gambetta  to  do;  and  he  did  save  it,  but,  in  doing  so, 
pcmrled  it. 

Tbe  Uoverumcnt  has  continued  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
elwio  France  from  17H9  to  1877.  Even  before  the  great  Revolution 
it  WIS  the  higher  6our</eoisie  which  held  most  of  the  civil  oQiccs,  and 
any  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  were  financiers  and  uiembers 
of  llio  bar.  This  element  became  decisively  predominant  from  1789, 
u4  Boder  the  Gist  Empire  there  alit^udy  begun  u  fusion  of  the 
Duieat  nobility  with  the  old  mid<lle-c)a!Mt  families  which,  till  1877, 
had  been  the  ruling  class  iu  France.  This  ancient  dotirtfeoisie  waa 
not  distinguished  by  wealth  alone  ;  much  ofleuer  their  claim  to  cou- 
admtion  oonsisted  in  family  tradition,  in  a  rclined  educaliuu,  or  the 
iCBiire  of  office  through  many  aucecsstve  gcneratiouB.  All  this  was 
Id  SDilergo  a  cliangc  alter  the  victory  of  1877.  The  reign  of  the 
imlayera  of  society  {/f<  nouvelles  cvuches)  announced  by  Uambetta 
*w  to  commence,  and  be  it  was  who  chieHy  promoted  their  acccNsioo 
l0]Kmcr.  Himaelf  the  eon  of  a  grocer,  he  lent  a  willing  hiiiid  to 
franre  Government  posts  and  seats  in  Parliament  for  all  half-cdu- 
atied  grocers'  sons,  while  their  fathers  became  his  electoral  basis. 
Erea  he,  with  bis  almost  unlimited  inftucncc,  was  of  course  unable  to 
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do  awav  witb  the  entire  staff  of  the  admirably  organized  civil  scrrice, 
which  has  enabled  France  to  indulge  in  the  perilous  luxury  of  six 
succetisive  political  revolutions  aud  invasionK  during  a  period  of  eighty 
yeani  without  itn  foundations  being  shaken ;  still  lie  iutroduced  i^uitc  I 
enough  of  the  new  element  to  neutralize  the  old  one,  and  completely 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  Freneh  bureaucracy,  let  alone  the  Par- 
liament, elected  and  then  "  purified  "  under  his  inspiration — uay, 
almost  under  his  dictation.  Thus  one  might  assert  that  French 
democracy  in  reality  dates  only  from  18*7,  and  that  it  was  Gambetta 
who  led  it  to  victory  and  power.  For  the  words  "  I'retich  democracy" 
must  nut  be  understood  to  mean  the  reign  of  workmen  and  labourers, 
any  more  than  Athenian  or  llomau  democracy  signified  the  sovereignty 
of  slaves  ;  their  real  meaning  is  the  reign  of  the  lower  middle-class 
or  tradespeople — the  pork-butchers  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  "tailors 
and  glovemakers"  of  CJoethe,  and  of  tbeir  aspiring  descendants. 
These  naturally  find  their  leaders  ia  men  who  are  just  a  degree  abore 
them  in  thought  and  cdncntioo,  sufficiently  superior  for  them  to  feel 
a  thrill  of  flattering  siitisfaction  at  being  able  to  understand  them, 
sufficiently  near  their  own  level  to  make  them  feel  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  class,  which  after  all  is  still  peuple  enough  to  feel  the 
power  of  demagogic  eloquence,  which  an  audience  composed  of  more 
dtseiplined  thinkcj-s  ia  less  disposed  to  appreciate.  Hence  the  envy 
and  distrust  of  this  lower  mtddlc'Class  towards  those  whose  thoughts 
they  feel  thcioselvea  unable  to  enter  into;  they  are  rendy  to  admit 
Pericles  and  CieMr  on  condition  that  they  descend  to  tbeir  own  level,  ■ 
and  not  without  constant  suspicion  of  them  on  account  of  their  aris- 
tocratic origin  J  hut  the  real  men  for  them  arc  Clcon  and  Marius— 
the  neqw  litteras  gratcm  didici  flatters  them  as  much  now  as  it  did  ■ 
two  thousand  years  ago,  because  it  is  a  species  of  justification  of  the 
reigu  of  utilitarian  half-culture.  And  even  with  their  idol  they  were 
exacting.  When  Gambetta  once  ventured  to  select  a  man  of  refined  ■ 
education  and  superior  talent,  if  not  of  high  birth,  M.  J.  J.  AVciss, 
to  till  a  post  for  which  he  was  eminently  quuliiied,  he  met  with 
violent  opposition,  and  was  even  forsukeu  in  the  hour  of  need  by  ■ 
muuy  of  his  adherents,  to  punish  him  for  thus  betruyiug  their  com- 
mou  interests.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  Land,  how  contemp- 
tuously they  look  dowa  upon  the  labouring  multitude  from  the  height 
of  their  relative  superiority  and  worldly  prosperity,  and  do  more  iu 
reality  to  excite  their  hatred  and  envy  than  an  artHtoerHtic  Govern- 
mcnt  could  do.  The  laHt  five  years  have  Khown  this  sufficiently ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  none  of  llic  300,(X>0  Parisian  workmen— 
the  "  drunlten  slaves"  who  had  given  him  so  rough  a  reception  at 
Belleville — followed  the  tribune's  hearse  to  the  grave,  while  the 
political  parvenus  M'cre  indulging  in  the   luxury   of  reasserting  their 
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patriotic  sentiments  without   incurring  the   ubligatioD   of  acting  up 
tc  them. 

However,  what  gave  so  great  an  importance  to  the  revolution  of 
1877  was  not  merely  that  &  new  class  had  acceded  to  government  in 
place  of  the  one  which  had  been  ruling  France  for  three  previous 
generations,  but  also  that  this  revolution  was  the  first  one  in  eighty 
years  which  had  succeeded  in  shaking  the  edifice  which  Napoleon  1. 
coQStmctcd,  and  which  till  then  had  weathered  all  storms  succesn- 
fully.  During  the  four  ycai-s  that  Gambctta  ruled  France,  obsolutcly 
though  irresponsibly  flS~8-188l),  there  was  not  a  srugle  national 
institution  but  wa^i  either  threatened  or  actually  altered  in  substance. 
mTeu  the  new  republican  Constitution  of  1875  was  menaced  with  a 
revision,  and  the  Senate  which  it  had  iuHtituted  with  abolition.  The 
independence  of  the  judges — which  the  llestoratiou,  the  Government 
of  July,  the  Second  Kepubllc,  aud  the  Second  Empire  had  respected 
— was  destined  to  destruction  by  the  introduction  of  removability; 
pohlic  inBtruntion  was  tiirnetl  topsy-turvy  by  repeated  reforms  which 
entirely  changed  the  traditional  character  of  the  national  education ; 
the  army,  wbose  strong  organization  neither  its  crushing  defeats, 
hroDght  about  by  superiority  of  numbers  and  skill,  not  by  bravery, 
had  impaired,  nor  the  reforms  introduced  by  M.  Thiers'  Oovcmmcnt 
bad  essentially  altered,  began  to  regard  its  future  with  uncertainty  and 
nisgirings  "tincc  Gambctta  announced  the  intention  of  exacting  the 
years'  military  service  in  1878,  The  finances,  which,  thanks  to 
M.  Thiers,  had  been  set  to  rights  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  are 
Dow  again  completely  entangled,  the  annual  budget  overstepping 
three  milliards,  and  the  floating  debt  omountiug  to  the  same  sum — a 
circumstance  which  might  give  rise  to  serious  complications  at  a 
nomcut  of  general  disturbance.  Above  all,  uncalled  for  and  gra- 
tuitously vexatious  warfare  has  been  waged  against  the  Church,  the 
whole  gravity  of  the  consequences  of  which  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  for 
till  now  it  is  the  regular  clergy  alone  which  has  sutfered,  and  on  this 
point  the  majority  of  h'reuchuien  are  iudilfereut ;  but  the  secular 
clergy  also  has  been  threatened  by  M.  I'aul  liert,  aud  those  who 
know  France  well — and  I  mean  by  France  not  Faris  atone  but  the 
provinces  likewise — cannot  fail  tu  apprehend  ttiatthe  question  would 
be  viewed  in  a  different  mood  by  the  country,  were  bishops  and 
curates  to  be  molested. 

The  way  in  which  Gambettn  used  liis  unlimited  power  was  no  less 
mischievous  than  the  objects  he  pursued.  For  four  year*  he  remained 
an  unchecked  master,  and  he  sbuwcd  himself  in  peace  the  anme  man 
who  during  the  war  had  made  heroes  or  traitors  of  France's 
beat  generals  at  his  pleasure,  reviled  the  gallant  troops  who  bad  done 
their  duty  so  manfully,  treated  the  enemy  as  n  horde  of  barbarians. 
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the  neutrals  as  cowards,  magnitied  insignitica&t  advantages  into  great 
victories,  and  in  sliort  ouly  acknowledged  tlie  spasmodic  inspiration ; 
of  bia  caprices  and  passions.  Now  it  was  the  enemy  within  that  he 
attacked' — first  applying  himself  to  purify  the  staff  of  officials  from 
liigb  to  low,  for  HO  garek-ckampetre  was  appointed,  no  debit  de  tabac 
granted  without  being  lirst  submitted  to  his  approra) ;  then  turning 
to  rarlianieut,  and  forcibly  auuulliug  nearly  all  the  Cuuscrvativu  elec- 
tions, even  a  minority  being  deemed  troublcisumu.  Even  when 
President  of  the  Huubu  ht-  lu«t  sight  of  the  ueces»tty  ol  aolf-coutrol^ 
and  he  was  uaable  tu  moderate  his  owu  language,  neither  could  fae 
refrain  from  tnterruptiugCouservative  orators  from  the  Speaker's  seat. 
For  if  Cianibetta  had  but  fuw  uf  the  intellectual  qualihcations  of  a 
■tnte^man,  he  bad  ^till  less  of  a  stateamari's  temperament.  The  for- 
mer is  proved  by  his  despatches  wheu  Prime  Mioistcr;  the  latter  by 
his  attitude  iu  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and,  more  than  all,  by  his 
fall  £rom  power.  Had  he  really  changed  since  then, as  many  assert? 
SIcn  rarely  change  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  either  morally  or  Intel* 
lectually,  and  we  are  unable  to  uud  out  anything  which  he  bos  cither 
aoid  or  done  that  might  lead  us  to  infer  a  modification  cither  in  bis 
views  or  in  his  feelings  during  the  ten  months  which  have  elapsed. 
since  his  dismissal.  But  if  no  change  hod  taken  place,  has  the  Re- 
public any  great  reason  to  regret  his  disappearance  from  the  jtceuc 
of  action,  however  much  hU  untimely  end  and  the  traffic  mode  in  which. 
it  occurred  may  he  deplored  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  looked  upon  a» 
a  benefit?  There  can  be  no  doubt  wiiatcver  that,  liad  Gambetta 
lived,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of  his  authority,  which  bad  been 
greatly  impaired  during  the  short  term  of  his  responsible  official  govern- 
ment, he  would  have  come  into  office  a  second  time ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  his  secoud  goverumeut  would  have  infallibly  led  to  a  Communist 
outbreak,  for  to  this  party  he  was  especially  obnoxious.  The  eouse- 
qneuces  of  this  are  clear :  some  general  or  other  would  have  put  dawn 
the  revolt  and  seized  the  dictatorship ;  the  KepubUc  might  have  con- 
tinued to  live  ou  nominally ;  iu  reality,  a  miUtary  despotism  would 
have  taken  its  place. 

For  Kurope  likewise, — we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,— tiambetta'a 
disappearance  eauuot  but  be  an  udvautagc.  Nut  that  he  would  really 
have  succeeded,  eveu  had  he  been  at  the  heln?.  aga.in,  iu  bringing  about 
a  fresh  war,  for  this  his  otvu  people  would  uuver  have  allowed  him  to 
do;  but  his  very  presence  lent  a  welcome  pretext  to  those  periodical 
warnings  from  Variin  by  which  peace  is  so  frequently  aud  unplea- 
santly disturbed,  without  being  really  imperilled.  That  a  war  of  re* 
taliation  will  nevertheless  occur  sooner  or  later  is  more  than  iirobable  : 
only  it  will  not  be  until  those  who  witnessed  the  great  war  uf  1870 
have  withdrawn  from  public  life;  not  until  France  grows  weary  of  the 
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Jlreiide  policy  she  is  noW  so  intent  upon,  and  of  the  mediocrity  which 
iigoTeming  her;  not  until  she  once  more  confides  her  sovereignty  to 
jjiOK  classes  which  formerly  ruled  her,  or  the  sons  of  the  present 
pgrvenut  have  had  time  themselves  to  acquire'  a  sort  of  tradition;  not 
nstil  what  has  heen  disorganized  is  again  restored, — ahove  all  things 
the  umy,  of  which  every  Frenchman  is  well  aware,  albeit  loth  to  own 
it,  thkt  it  is  far  from  ready  at  present.  In  other  words,  this  century 
fjll  not  witness  a  new  conflict  on  the  hanks  of  the  Uhine ;  for,  I  repeat 
it,  jithottgh  hatred  of  the  German  is  popular  in  France,  war  is  un- 
popalar,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to  make  it  so  than  M.  Gambetta. 

A  Gebhak. 
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rPHERR  arc  some  men  of  Tpliom  it  is  tho  nad  fortimr  that 
X  tlirougliout  their  lives  the  praise  flinl  blame  tliat  they  cxijcriencc 
are  giveu  in  an  equally  esaegeratcd  degree ;  they  arc  never  free  from 
the  ilitst  and  coufusiou  of  the  fierce  battle  which  partisans  raise 
arouud  their  work  ami  their  cliaractcr,  and  «heii  they  die  they  may 
almost  he  said,  in  the  words  of  that  oug  of  their  uuiuhcr  who  foruw 
the  subject  of  this  article,  to — 

"  Pie  not, — never  liftving  lirod. — bnt  www ; 
And  rmnfl  tlipir  nnrrnw  lipailio  inonM  fa\U  close." 

As  to  many  sueh,  the  temper  of  their  friends,  the  spirit  of  the  ngc  in 
which  thny  hve,  the  eircumstanecs  amou{*st  whiHi  their  kit  it;  cast, 
are  resporiBihlc  fiir  the  ficparatcness  fif  tlieir  lives,  for  the  iltiBt  of 
praise  or  blame  which  surrffundH  their  aehicvemeiit»  nnd  their  failures. 
But  for  others — and  these  perhiips  are  the  nobler  spirits — friendship, 
circumstance,  and  aurroundtng^,  are  less  responsible  than  some 
strange  peculiarities  of  temper  and  intellect,  efficiently  powerful  to 
unite  with  themselves  n  portion  of  the  practices  and  theories  of  every- 
day life,  and  to  reject  without  hesitation  all  that  is  incompatible. 
Sueh  as  thcac  last  arc  of  the  old  prophetic  temper ;  of  this  race  have 
sprung  those  who  in  every  generation  have  raised  their  voices  iu 
denuueiatiou  or  warning  of  the  creeds  amongst  which  they  lived. 
They  may  have  no  gospel  to  deliver;  their  voices  may  carry  no 
message  that  the  world  can  profit  by.  Clear  messages,  aa  George 
Kliot  tells  us,  are  rai'c  iu  this  world  of  to-day,  but  if  their  diseontcDt 
IS  sufficiently  genuine  to  affect  their  Itrcs,  if  tlictr  porwnality  is 
sufficiently  alroug  to  affect  tFir  lives  of  others,  nuil  if  Ihcir  genius  is 
Biillicicntly  great  to  proclaim  itoclf  :wi  a  thing  apart,  having  a  special 
and    inimitable  character   of  its  own, — then,  whatever  may  l>c  the 
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perrerviticfl  and  fantusics  of  suck  men,  they  are  suro  to  Itecome 
Jers  of  those  wlio  share  their  peculiarities  without  posscKsing  their 
ywer.  And  the  rcaistanccof  the  Trorld  nt  large  to  the  ccocntricitica 
of  any  such  cnlt  has  the  incvitahlc  effect  of  intensifyiBg  the  zeal  with 
which  its  ccccntricitica  are  manifcatwl — of  causing  the  statement  of 
the  creed  to  be  made  in  cruder  and  cruder  terras.  It  soractimcs 
ippens  that  the  leader  of  the  school,  wearied  by  the  desertion  or  di«- 
piited  by  the  shallowness  of  his  followers,  breaks  with  them  and  his 
oJd  theories,  and  becomes  like  other  men  ;  but  more  frequently  he  is 
ju»d  by  tlie  acts  of  his  clientele,  and  what  was  at  first  u  mere  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  and  a  piii^sionate  revolt  apiinst  convention,  becomes 
the  rery  "  habit  of  his  sonl." 

It   ts  impossible  at  the  present  time,   so  BOon   after  Mr.   Dante 
Gabriel  Kowictti's  death,  andwhiUt  so  many  of  his  associates  and  rela- 
tions are  still  alive,  to  discuss  the  question  how  far  the  peeiiHaritics 
of  bis  paintings  and  poetry  were  due  to  ioherent  personal  character- 
isties,  and  how  far  to  the  suironndings  and  eircum»itai)ce!i  of  his  life; 
but  it  is  almost  equally  diflicult  to  deal  with  the  question  of  his  art 
without  making  some  mention  of  tho«c  circumstances,  for,  perhaps, 
no  painter  of  modern  times  was  the  personal  and  the  artistic  life 
^10  strangely  iutermiugled.      Some  note,  too,  must  be  taken  of  that 
curious    assucialionj   long  since   famous    by   the   title    of    the    prc- 
ipfaaelite  Drothcrhood,  uhieh  owed  its  chief  impulse  to  the  over- 
mastering influence  of  this  artist.     Those,  for  instance,  who  criticize 
•o  severely  the  strangeness  and  the  mournful  tendency  of  Itossctti's 
|irictnrcs  when  taken  as  a  whole,  and  who  do  not  seniplo  to  attribute 
In  the  painter  deliberate  nft'crtation  and  assnmed  grief  for  the  merfe 
^■akc  of  rceentricity  or  efl'cct,  would  do  well  to  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  his  Italian  descent,  his  father's  exile  from  his  native 
.land,  and  bis  own  great   sorrow  iu  losing,  tu  the   first  years  of  his 
'veddcd  life,  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  su  piisxionutely  attached.     Au 
■Sen  in  race  and  an  alien  in  spirit,  sulfering  fniro  keen  privat«.'  grief, 
and  met  without  by  an  upimsitiun  to  his  art,whtch  made  up  in  personal 
invective  what  it   lacked  in  reosonabli;  judgment,  it  is  pcrbapK  little 
Wfuidcrfut  tliat  young  Kossctti,  conscious   as  he  must  have  been  of 
great  and  original  jiowrrs,  isolated  himitcif  from  the  general  public, 
itnd  found  a  i)itter  consolation   in  giving  up  to  dreams  of  the  [lant, 
Ihoie  powers  which  bad  no  longer  any  object  in  the  future. 

Rrerr  one  knows  by  this  time  that  well-worn  story  of  the  pre- 
''^phaelite  lircthrcu,  of  the  fury  with  which  they  were  both  atttrkcd 
and  defended,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  it  here;  but  it  is 
worth  iinlinfj  that  practically  ItoMcllJ  wns  the  sole  head  and  front  of 
tlie  nio»enictit.  Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt  was  a  man  of  supreme  industry, 
awloubtcd  kccuucsa  of  olKx:rvatiou,  and  techiiicnl  "kill ;  hnt,  tbougb  an 
enthusiastic  diwiple,  he  hail  no  great  original  pictorial  ability.      What 
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he  lias  ilone — and  much  oC  it  is  very  beautiful  aad  VC17  noble  work- 
has  been  done  with  an  infinity  of  labour,  often  prolonged  over  year*, 
upon  each  single  picture.  Mr.  Millais  was,  as  an  artist,  gifted  with 
every  faculty  except  that  of  caring  what  he  painted  or  drew ;  he  wa» 
as  impartial  as  the  sunlight  that  falls  upon  the  just  and  the  tinjtnt. 
The  quickcuiug  iuQuence  that  fell  upon  both  these  men,  and  aroused 
their  iDtelligciice  and  stirred  their  feelings,  was  the  passionately 
eniottonal  genius  of  Kossetti,  ami  lookiii;^  hack  to  early  INIillais 
pictures,  one  can  wee  as  plainly  as  if  it  wxto  written  upoti  the  canvas 
— '*  Here  1  was  painting  what  Kossetti  felt ;  here  his  itiflncnce  bad 
paascd  away." 

If  any  of  ray  readers  happen  to  have  the  early  quarto  edition  of 
Tennyson'3  poems  with  the  illustrations,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  drawings  therein  by  MiUais,  Hunt,  and  lloaactti ;  and 
then,  with  these  designs  in  tlicir  mind,  go  and  examine  the  Hosscttis 
which  are  now  being  displayed  at  the  Royal  Academy,  they  will  see 
hcTOiKl  doubt  whose  was  the  guiding  influence  amongst  the  so-callal 
pre-ltapbaclites,  and  why  it  was  that  traces  of  mediieval  Italy  kept 
cropping  out  iu  realistic  pictures  of  Dnglish  orchards,  or  illustrations 
of  sacred  history.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Iloliuau 
Hunt  ill  illui^tration  of  tlic  Lady  of  Shalott.  ^Vhy,  it  is  a  Rossetti 
in  all  its  main  points  I  Face  and  iigurc,  and  arrangement  of  drapery 
aud  po.HL>,  are  alt  due  to  Die  inlhience  of  the  Inst-mcutioned  painter. 
And  luiy  number  of  similar  illustrations  might  be  given.  If  the  hiatory 
of  tills  strange  artistic  movement — strange  aUke  in  its  inception,  its 
fierce  energy,  and  its  brief,  stormy  life — ever  comes  to  Ix!  told  from 
the  inside,  as  alone  it  can  be  adequately  written,  it  will  he  found 
that  in  every  sense  of  the  word  Kossctti  waa  tlie  head,  the  brain,  of 
the  Society,  aud  that  it  was  only  his  extraordinary  ]irrsonal  influence 
which  gave  any  coherence  to  the  practices  of  the  various  members. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  sec  now,  though,  perhaps,  I  may  be  blameil  for 
saying  it  in  so  many  words,  that  neither  Mr.  Millais  norMr.  Holmau 
Hunt  is  of  the  reforming  type  of  character.  They  were  once,  when 
they  were  square  men  iu  round  holes ;  and,  to  thin  day,  their  art  is 
better  for  the  "Sturm  und  drang"  period  through  which  Hussutti  hurled 
it.  But  the  iuflueuce  is  goue, — had  faded  long  before  he  died  to 
whom  it  owed  it«  origin;  aud  many  an  admirer  of  "The  Awakened 
Conscience"  of  Mr.  JIunt,  and  the  "  Mariana"  of  Mr.  Millais,  must 
have  found  the  want,  in  the  same  painters'  later  pictures,  of  the  deep 
poetical  feeling  which  hos  sprung  from 


"  the  tiiiidi  of  iL  viuiikhecl  Imud, 
And  tlie  buudiI  ntn  vwlue  tliat  is  atili." 
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In  speakiug,  therefore,  of  Rossetti's  art,  and  trying  to  estimate  ita 
worth,  we  must  always  bear  in  miud  that,  as  a  set-off  against  manj 
eccentricities  aud  deficiencies  of  treatment,  and  many  limitations  of 
thought  aud  feeling,  wo  have  Ihis  f^cl— that  it  was  powerful  to  trouble 
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[be  irtistic  KcthcMla  to  the  very  depth  of  its  slnggi-th  watrra,  and  to 
Kt  iftints  upon  new  tracks  of  execution  anil  new  impulses  of  thought. 
It  ii  110  mean  praise  lo  a  painter,  that,  imdcr  hia  awakcuing  power, 
other  painters  did  better  and  more  vital  work  than  they  have  done 
[ttbte  or  since  ;  and  that  the  furwurd  impidxe  in  art  which  he  vras 
miiiuly  iustrumuutol  in  creating  bids  fair  to  widen  out  into  i^tucs  oE 
«liich  uu  unu  can  at  present  predict  tUu  end. 

But  I  am  not  eouccrned  here  to  defend  Mr.  Kotssetti  as  the  leader 
otlhe  pre- Ilapbaelitcs,  nor  to  ask  for  fame  for  him  on  any  secon<Iary 
pcamd  whatever.  I  am  desirous  to  point  out  again  what  seem  to 
uu  U  be  the  actual  aehicvcmcnt^t  of  this  master  in  the  tiro  arts  ic 
■hith  he  laboured ;  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this  (if  my  readers 
«ill  pardon  me  a  singlo  word  of  personal  explanation),  hceausc  I  have 
bfrn  lurctiacd  of  late  by  several  persons  of  a  desire  to  dcjirectatc  the 
nnrk  of  the  pre-Kaphaelitcs,  and  to  attribute  to  it  demoralising 
influences  which  it  docs  not  possess.  The  sentence  which  so  afflicted 
Mr.  Raskin  that  he  left  off  writing  criticisms  of  contemporary 
jaictcrs — "Damn  the  fellow,  why  doesn't  he  back  his  friends?"'^ 
liisliccn  hurled  at  me  directly  or  indirectly  many  times,  and  it  sccms 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  paiuters  understand  that  it  is  possible 
10  ulmirc  great  qualities  without  shutting  the  eyes  to  weak  ones,  or 
tlibt  one  can  honestly  enjoy  a  picture,  and  yet  be  forced  to  consider 
it  neither  a  Titian  nor  a  Michael  Angelo.  Tlic  result  is  that  because 
a  writer  is  not  a  partisan  upon  one  side,  it  i»  straightway  concluded 
tliBilic  must  bcapartiKaii  on  the  othorj  and  if  he  x'enturoN  tolind  fault 
villi  a  single  prc-Iljiphaclitc  failing,  he  is  told  that  he  is  uot  entitled 
to  idmiit;  a  sinj;le  pre-Kaphaelite  greatness.  Of  course  such  reaKoiiirig 
is  ftbiDTd.  but  even  absurdity  hecumes  worth  demolishing;  when  it 
^ai  nnivcTsal  acceptance ;  and  in  the  art-world  of  London  at  the 
preieiit  day,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  for  any  view 
of  the  matter  which  is  not,  cither  professedly  or  actually,  a  partisan 
ma.  Are  you  for  Belt  or  Vcrheydcn  ?  That  is  the  form  of  question 
BOtidays  in  other  artistic  matters  than  the  great  libel  case;  and  the 
nu  wlio  murmurs  "Arcades  ambo"  in  reply  is  looked  upon  with 
oantenpt,  or  more  probably  still  as  a  spy  in  the  camp. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  regards  Mr.  Rossetti's  work,  T  must  say 
>t  once  that  I  propose  to  consider  it  as  a  whole,  net  confining  one 
portico  of  my  remarks  to  the  poetry,  another  to  the  painting,  but 
tmliog  both  manifestations  of  his  intellect  together.  And  this  for 
Ik  limplc  reason  that  it  docs  uot  appear  to  nic  to  he  possible  to 
■epiinite  them  without  doing  both  the  painter  and  the  poet  gross 
iijuticc.  Of  the  tcchnicul  perfection  of  workmanship  in  each,  a  few 
mdi  will  have  to  be  said  separately;  but  for  tliC  diacusMion  of  the 
narc  emutioual,  imaginative,  and  purely  intellectual  qualities,  the  two 
fivinoos  of  art  must  here  be  considered  as  one.  Now,  throughout  the 
-tfaole  of  our  subject's  paiutiog,  and  throughout  the  whole  uf  his 
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poetry,  Oktc  riiua  ouc  domiiiaut  idea,  and  only  one — "  Lovo  imtllcd 
by  Death."  It  in  on  thin  liitit  he  riugs  the  cbaiiges — very  beuutiful 
changes  tlicy  arOj  touching  it  deftly  uow  on  this  side  aud  now  on 
that,  ilrcftsiiig  it  up  in  all  kinds  of  strange  aud  fantastically  beautiful 
^'arnioiitM,  hinting  at  it  itubtly  thruiigh  images  of  pleasure  and  paiu, 
shatlowiiig  it  forth  in  various  allegorical  wuyx,  proclaiming  it  iicrccly  a» 
in  the  voice  of  one  just  bereaved.  Jlut  always,  if  wc  look  long  enough 
at  poem  or  picture,  wc  tiiul  the  trace  of  tki^  idea  ;  speaking  broadly,  fl 
this  i»  the  begtuutug  and  the  eud  of  hi^  pliiloM>phy.  We  say  tlic  ' 
end,  for  wilh  ihu  victory  of  death  the  master  seems  to  clo«e  his  story, 
thtjugh  uuw  uud  then  be  liiuts  to  uh  that  be  has  heard  of  a  licavcu 
aud  a  bull  where  :dl  will  be  ttct  right.  Still,  these  are  not  part  of 
luH  saying  or  bis  paiuting;  tlicy  way  be  tioie,  but  they  are  nut  the 
facts  that  impress  him.  they  are  too  faint^  too  far  olf,  fur  bis  pcucil 
or  hia  verse.  Ur  if  be  tells  us  uF  them  at  allj  be  dues  ao  iu  aueb 
glowing  sensuous  images,  with  so  resolute  an  adherence  to  natural 
facts,  that  wc  rwoguize  only  another  earth  itt  his  "  Paradise"  or  hi« 
"  lufcruo."  Mark,  for  instance,  how  the  "  Blessed  DamoKol  leans 
out  from  the  gold  bar  of  heaven." 

"  JViiil  atiU  fhi:  bowed  iiunoU  And  •tuvi'Cil 

Out  of  tliu  drcliBg  fihariD ; 
Vnlil  Wt  bosoiu  must  )i»ve  made 

Tilt'  liar  bIic  UariO'J  <m  wwnn. 
And  tlto  liUi^ti  Uy  »a  if  julecp 

Alutif  licr  boQikd  arm." 

It  was  said  once  by  a  writer  anxious  to  make  out  a  case  against] 
the  prc-Raphaclitc  school  of  modern  poetry,  that  one  of  the  chief  i 
raclcristics  of  Itoasetti's  verse  was  iti  sensuality,  and  certain  quotation** 
were  given  to  prove  this.  Time  has  effectually  diaposed  of  that 
charge,  and  the  misrepresentations  on  which  it  was  fotmdcd  have 
been  adequately  confuted  ;  but  it  has  hardly  been  suiSeicully  noticed, 
that  the  real  ground  of  the  aceuoatiou  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  poct- 
paiuter  being  unable  to  dissever  bis  pictorial  from  his  poetic  faculty. 
He  habitually  thought  (if  such  an  expresnion  is  allowable)  in  terms 
of  painting.  Uu  could  not  dissever  his  most  purely  intellectual 
ideas  from  colour  and  form,  and  it  is  the  intrusion  of  these  physical 
facts  into  his  poetry  in  places  where  they  are  uucx|Kctcd  and 
nnneccssary  that  gives  to  hasty  readers  and  suiicrfici&l  critics  such 
a  wrung  impression.  And  in  the  same  way  as  he  charges  a  poom  with 
more  colour  and  fonn  than  it  can  well  hear  with  reference  to  its 
special  subjCM^t,  so  does  be  charge  his  pictures  with  a  weight  of  idea 
which  their  form  and  colour  scarcely  realise,  and  in  both  be  calls  upon 
the  spectator  to  be  at  once  the  witness  and  the  interpreter  of  his  work. 
Fkom  this  there  results  in  his  poetry  the  following  effect — that  he  ii 

*  Tha  nbovo  verso  was,  it  I  reuHmtHi'  tigjat,  one  of  tlto  aumlier. 
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It  his  finest  irttoQ  he  lius  to  tell  itomc  |ilaiii  titory,  or  cxciu|)lHy  hoiuc 
oooDfW'atircly  simple  thoufcht,  the  insertion  into  which  of  jilivsical 
facte  will  hci^tktcn  the  meaning  rather  than  jar  upon  it  ;  or  in 
noet  which  treat  intellectual  ideas  from  a  purely  sciisuoiu  basia, 
nMJi  for  instance  as  in  thomc  sonnets  ivhtch  are  concemcd  with  the 
ptaou  of  love.  When,  however,  he  seeks  to  treat  cither  a  porely 
inlcUectual  ur  a  purely  spiritual  subject,  lie  fails  almost  iuevitubly,  aud 
tint  Bpparuiitly  iu  paiuliu^  us  well  as  iu  poetry.  Like  Aut^us,  if  he  is 
heU  uff  the  earth  too  long  his  strength  fails  him.  It  is  this  paiutcr-like 
tfiulity  which  makes  bis  Tcrtju  so  puzzling,  fur  in  iiiea  it  is  almost  with- 
Ottt  exception  of  a  singularly  )fVLr{i  aud  iutelleetual  charaeter.  Turn 
from  his  verse  to  his  painting,  and  the  i>amo  curious  (xiutradictiun  is 
fbtcedupou  Qur  attcution.  We  find  continually  in  his  pictures,  where 
ike  painter's  iudividuality  is  most  manifest,  that  the  reproductiou  of 
ibcsensuoua  part  nf  his  subject  is,  so  to  speak,  interfered  with  by  the 
tlnagc  half  rclininj^,  half  abstraet,  tjuality  of  hla  iutclleet.  This  is 
opecially  ct'idcDt  in  his  treatment  of  the  form  of  tUc  human  body,  in 
■iich  he  has  two  methods,  both  adapted  to  the  same  end,  or  rather, 
pokaps,  both  unconsciou^ily  tending  to  the  same  end.  One  is  to  leave 
gutumnch  as  possible  all  detailed  drawing,  to  suffuse  the  whole  body 
isaniUt  of  colotir,  in  which  no  modelling  of  flesh  or  strncture  of  bouc 
iickariy  visible.  The  other  method  is  to  accentuate  those  portions 
g(  tbc  body  or  the  features  which  best  help  to  express  emotion,  aud  «o 
Uiuw  and  arrauge  them  as  to  produce  a  deHuite  cmutioual  idea.  The 
bog  nedts  iu  which  so  many  of  his  female  6gures  rejoiecj  the  slender 
hands  with  fingers  turning  round  oue  auother,  the  heavy  curved  lip*, 
sad  all  the  other  physical  peculiarities  to  be  traced  in  his  works,  urc 
ill  dne  to  the  pu^^isiouately  scntiuous,  but  equally  passion iiUdy  iutcU 
Itctuil,  nature  of  lioasctti ;  they  arc  the  record  of  a  man  whose  souse 
of  boBty  was  always  being  distnrlwd  by  his  sense  of  feinting. 

h  is,  when  all  is  said  and  iluuc,  this  sense  ofbcauty  upon  which  his 
grut  praise  miut  be  founded.  It  is  the  ultimate  test  by  which  a 
puater  must  be  judged.  Artist;*  may  tell  us  that  this  detail  is  im- 
lOiihle,  and  that  that  is  absurd;  the  moraUst  may  preach  that  there 
iilHn  too  morbid  an  insistanoc  u])ou  ouc  idea;  the  general  public 
fluy  ilcplore  tbc  lack  of  their  much  loved  catchpcuny  subjects  j  aud 
ik  rbilistine  may  laugh  at  the  cccentrie  form  in  which  Mr.  llossctti'x 
ideas  arc  produced.  But  if  the  net  result  is  beautiful,  if  the  one  idea 
ii  truly  aud  finely  expressed,  the  chief  aim  of  tlie  painter  has  been 
■tUcTcd ;  and  the  world,  which  is  ouly  unjust  for  a  brief  bpacc — too 
C(ie&,alas !  the  space  of  a  lifctimo— will  not  let  the  work  die.  This  is 
&  nx^  upon  which  so  many  artists,  r»|jecially  so  many  Knglisli  and 
frcnch  artists,  split ;  tlieir  pictures  are  fri'(|ucncly  possessed  uf  every 
■Kit  save  that  one  which  alone  would  justify  their  existence.  And 
laUua  respect  the  subject  of  my  article  is  entitled   tci  be  considered 
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as  a  buprcmc  artist.  lu  eomo  of  his  works^  CB[)cciaIly  ia  his  later 
ouw,  when  the  fatal  influence  of  diloral  was  l)cgioiiiiig  to  wither  his 
powers,  thrrc  arc  distortions  and  cveu  ugliaessea  sucli  as  can  scarcely 
be  condoned,  und  it  is  im^rossihlc  to  help  regrt'tting  thai,  throughout 
a  great  port  of  his  life,  the  inlluence  of  one  woman's  facu  stioiilil  have 
hccn  ao  great  as  to  appear  iu  all  Ui»  chief  characters — now  as  I'nisur- 
pinc,  now  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ho  throughout  the  range  of  his 
poetical  fancies  and  the  old  legends  with  which  he  occupied  his 
pencil.  But  when  all  these  deficiencies  arc  subtracted  or  atlowc^l  for, 
there  remains  a  scries  of  pictures  which  have  such  marvellous  glory 
of  colouring,  such  intensely  vivitl  feeling,  and  sucli  beauty  of  detail, 
that  I  at  least  know  not  where  to  find  their  parallel.  They  are  living, 
breathing  poems,  at  oucc  so  delicate  aud  so  atroiig,  so  passionate  and 
so  pure,  as  to  ap^fcar  to  be  the  last  word  possible  upou  their  variou* 
subjects.  Take  a»  an  exam|)Ic  of  this,  the  picture  uf  the  paiuter's  wife, 
done  after  her  death,  ati<l  entitled  "  Beata  Beatiix."  The  subject  is 
simple  enough — a  tlirec-tjuartcr  length  figure  of  a  wonuin,  whotio  head 
has  fallen  slightly  backward  upon  lier  shoulders  in  sleep,  which  we 
feel  will  soon  be  that  of  death.  Fluttering  in  front  of  her  is  s  crimaou 
bird,  bearing  a  pojipy  in  its  mouth  ;  behind  her  a  sun-dial ;  while  in 
the  distance  of  the  Floreutitie  streets  stand  Dante  aud  the  Angel  of 
Lore  watching.  "  Descriptions  of  pictures/'  as  some  one  says,  "  are 
stupid  things  at  the  best;''  hut  here  they  seem  to  mc  even  more 
than  usually  inndcLiuatc.  No  amount  of  de-scriptlon  could  convey 
any  hint  of  the  intense  and  heautiful  peace  which  marks  this 
painting.  It  is  like  that  of  summer  woods  at  early  dawn,  before  the 
first  bird  has  begun  to  sing  and  the  last  stai-  faded.  Nor  is  il 
ouly  that  the  face  aud  its  expression  arc  perfect ;  the  whole 
picture  tells  its  story  with  au  emphasis  ouly  the  more  clear  because  ■ 
of  il«  intense  quietude.  Like  the  whisper  of  a  great  actress,  we 
hear  and  feel  the  weight  of  every  syllable.  And  technically  it  is  as  tine 
as  it  is  emotionally,  for  curiously  enough  in  this,  probably  his  fincat 
picture,  llossctti  shows  little  or  none  uf  that  wilfulness  which  is  so 
frequently  present  in  his  works.  The  drawing,  if  not  very  markc<lly 
good,  is  unobtrusive  and  unobjectionable;  the  disposition  of  the  drapery 
(always  a  strong  point  with  this  artist)  is  simplicity  and  dif^Tiitv 
itself,  the  position  full  both  of  grace  and  suggestion,  and  represented 
with  the  utmost  case;  while  of  the  colouring  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  picture  is  suffused  with  a  misty 
sunshine,  and  all  the  hues  therein  arc  somewhat  low  in  touc ;  but  into 
their  transparent  depths  the  eye  looks  down  aud  down  as  through  ■ 
the  still  walcpt  of  a  lake;  and  the  cfiecl  of  the  whole  is  that  of 
some  very  marvellous  piece  of  quiet  music  played  at  a  great  distance. 
This  picture,  too,  gives  us  a  good  opportunity  of  noticing  the  strange 
co^*^ ' '       on  of  realism  and  idealism  in  Uossetti's  painting,   a  combi- 
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Dtttod  vlucb  is  of  cotiriH!  due  to,  and  is,  iiidceJ,  acaEcely  more  tJiau  oue 

wmifwUtton  of,  that  habtt  of  miml  of  irliich  wc  have  spoken  above. 

Wbit  may  be  called  the  furniture  of  his  pictures,  tlic  caskets  which 

bii  vomeD    hold    iu   their   hands,  the  ceusers   find  candlesticks   and 

iBuiical   iastruments  which  they  nsc,  or  the  llowcra  or  foliage  with 

vhidi  they  ore  ulorucd  or  snrroiiiidcd,  in  nlnioat   invariably  drawn 

wd  punted    with   the   {^rcatent  dcliea(;y  and    skill    from   the  objects 

Ibrtwclrea.     And  thonc  who  went  Lo  tliu  sale  of  the  paititer's  cfTects 

whifh  tcMik  place  last  spring  must  have  seen  many  of  the  strangely 

thapnl    instruments    and    brazen    vessels    wliirh    appear    in    these 

IHCtores.     But  nith  all   thia  attention  to  natural  or  artificial   fact, 

Rooctti  is  far  from  bcin;;  a  realistic  painter ;  indeed  it  is  only  in  these 

BEt'faudiary  facts   that   hi.s  rcali-im   sIiowa.      IIIh   manner  of  painting 

fl^ah  and  drajiery  in  utterly  opposctl  to  that  which  obtains  so  greatly 

io  tlie  present  day,  which  takci*  account  of  every  variation  of  texture, 

«r  luch  in   fact  aims   at   producing  the  actual  inipre^siou  ou  the   eye 

%v  Inch  is  produced  by  the  real    thing.     In   the  sense    that    ^Unift 

'X'^aukma  is  a   flesh  painter,  or  il.  Ijefelivre,  Uosaetti   is    none — and 

vroold  not  be  if  he  couhl.     It  seernK  Ktran^'e  Lliat  this  mau,  nhci  lia« 

t>^3eii  accused  so  strongly  of  Eeusualism,  would  have  undoubtedly  said 

tl-aal    the    modern    practice  of   representing    the    nude    model  was 

cJ«;paded  in  feeling  and  inartistic  iu  practice. 

What  he  attempts  to  do  in  his  painting  of  ficsli  in  to  combine  its 

■t»-aiiilaeeucics  of  colour  with  as  much  of  the  form  as  he  can  without 

Kscmakiiig  the  details  too  prominent,  but  never  to  suggest  the  actual  tex- 

^-aire  of  the  flesh  itself — never  to  put  a  nude  model  on  to  his  canvas. 

"^^injtti  he  paints  a  woman  who  shows  breast  or  arm,  he  does  it  as  fnuikly 

^■0*  (J reck  would  have  dune,  aud  with  as  absolute  a  reliauce  upon  its 

Iscios  the  right  and  natural  thing.     The  coarseness  which  strikes  so 

▼iTJJIy  one  who  enters  the  Prunch  Salon  for  the  iirwl   time,  aud  sees 

VaB^ng  on  e\cry  side  life-size  studies   of  nude  models,  is  entirely 

aWnt  from  his  work,  nor  caa  any  hint  of  such  feeling  be  found 

^imin.    One  reason  for  this  lies  probably  in  the  fact,  which  is  diilieult 

toKoonnt  for,  hut  which  the  history  of  art  proves  to  be  certain,  that 

Rilif  great  colour  can  hardly   give  an   impression  of  coarseness. 

ItRems  somehow  as  if  colour  were  a  funiarc  which  burnt  up  in  its 

Gem  beat  all  mean  ami  unworthy  things.    UutaBtill  alrungcr  reason 

ii|mfashly  that  of  the  painter's  own  personality, — one  which,  as  1  have 

hai  tiying  to  show,  sought  not  to  clothe  physical  fact  with  emotional 

ud  intellectual   ideas,  but  to  cxprcsH  these   ideas  in  terms  of  fact. 

Ue  difference  may  rery  likely  apjjear  to  my  readers  to  be  slight  and 

■iai|iorlant ;  to  me,  I  cotifess,  it   is   the   reverse.      The  man  was  a 

jwt  by  nature,  he  became  an  artist  by  education  and  owing  to  an 

tfltentie  desire  to  express  himself  in  paiutiug  as  well  as  in  wng.    The 

int medium  aflbrdcd  his  pas»oiiate,  southern  spirit  the  glory  which  he 
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iieciled;  the  first  gave  au  uutlrt  U>  Uic  inetiHl)'  «i(li  wliicli  Uik  nature^ 
emlowixi.  The  actiou  and  reaction  were  very  siiblle,  and  one  eaii  see 
now  that  while  the  painting  certaitily  prevented  hi.i  (Hielry  fnim  bciug  is 
tine  as  it  might  have  been  ;  the  poetry  iuvariably  uphcUl  and  dignified 
his  painting  even  iii  iu  wildest  moments.  Arross  both,  tlic  reflectiou 
of  the  mau'ti  own  vivid  Italian  dUposition  often  fell  with  startling  ctfcct, 
obtruding  itself  and  its  feelings  into  every  variety  of  subject,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  diverse  manners  ;  and  one  of  the  strangest  rjualitics  in  thix 
painter's  strange  art,  is  the  continual  cuuttict,  butli  in  liis  paintings 
and  his  poems,  of  the  passionate  egotism  which  was  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind^  iutciiHificd  by  the  circumstauccs  of  his  Ufe,  and  the 
sense  of  dramatic  fitnCKs  whieh  i-s,  i>crIia|Ki,  his  strongest  iutcllectuat  _ 
characteristic.  f 

I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  in  poetry  or  in  jiainting  tiiiit  this  eoiiliict 
shows  most  clearly;  it  is  perfectly  cvidcut  in  both,  and  llie  linest  work 
ill  either  art  is  to  he  found,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  iu  such 
subjects  as  those  in  which  the  dramatic  presentment  of  the  poem  or 
painting  is  tittle  more  than  an  echo  of  some  ^wrsonal  mood.  It  i*^ 
this  which  gives  their  intense  power  to  iineli  poems  as  "  Jenuy*'  andJf 
*'  The  I^ast  Confession/'  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  ballad  and  the 
paintings  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel ;"  it  is  this  which  gives  point  and 
meaning  to  the  pictures  of  Beatrice  and  Dante ;  and  again,  it  is  this 
which  interferes  continually  with  his  dramatic  rualization  of  many 
jHJutical  iileas  with  which  he  deals,  but  from  which  hn  cannot  cxpd 
liis  own  personality,  ami  which  appear,  in  Ids  pniscutmcnt  of  tbemj 
Bo  tinged  with  subjective  inftucuccs  as  to  be  dramatically  feeble. 
There  is  probably  no  record  of  a  painter  whose  personality  grew  to 
be  so  submerged  in  the  form  and  face  of  one  woman  as  did  that  of 
him  of  whom  wc  are  writing.  It  is  scarcely  tw>  much  to  say  that  for 
the  last  twcuty-fivc  years  of  Im  life  everything  be  wrote  and  painted 
could  be  traced  to  her  in  ojic  way  or  another. 

Btit  this  ia  a  persoual  matter  u(>ou  which  I  have  no  right  to  dwell ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  rememljcr  that  the  man  being  what  he  was, — 
bciug  "  out  of  suits  with  fortuui',''  more  or  lc»e,  from  the  beginning  of 
bis  life,  having  autfured  the  great  loss  of  his  wife  almost  as  soon 
as  lie  liail  been  unitoil  to  her,  and  being  Huhseqncnlly  possessed  by 
tho  strange  beauty  of  the  face  which  he  has  tiULde  so  familiar  to  us, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  towards  the  close  of  bis  life  his  painting 
grew  to  be  little  more  than  a  desponding  echo  of  itself,  an  ofl- 
repeated  cry  of  grief  or  weariness. 

If,  however,  we  take  his  work  in  its  best  period,  between  the  dates, 
that  is  to  say,  of  18J0  and  1870,  and  look  with  os]»C(-ial  care  at  the 
earlier  drawings,  we  lind  that  if  the  painter  rcpcateil  himself  in  lat«r 
years,  it  was  from  no  lackof  inveutiou  or  imagiuatiou,  and  that  bis 
earlier  works,  indeed,  show  an  iuveutiveuess  and  a  faucy  which  are 
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oolf  too  extiboriuit,  and  are  apt  tu  waste  their  power  by  being  too 
{BTi»hly  (lUplnycd.  In  tlic  l^ue  Art^  Ctiib  ac  Savilc  Bow  tlicre  is  at 
the  prcwut  tiinc  a  coUratiuu  of  UosscttiH  wliidi  (s  cspuciull}'  rich  in 
/lia  early  vatcr-coluiir  ivorks,  aiul  in  thtrsc  alone  is  tu  be  fouiiil  Kutli- 
cricuit  artistic  material  to  supply  ati  onliiiary  ptiintcr  for  liis  lifetime. 
V V'e  cannot  stay  to  mctition  these  8cp»rntc>ly,  but  muat  jiist  call  attcii- 
ti«3n  lo  the  very  lovely  one  whieh  represents  the  first  meeting  of 
£:>auilc  and  licatricCj  a  drawing  which,  for  bright  beauty  of  colour, 
j^:r~3;;inality  of  treatment,  au<l  vivtct  grasp  of  its  subject,  is  )M:rha|»  the 
^g  »■  '■fat  Itossctti  CTCT  oonccircd.  In  this,  att  iu  many  othcm  of  tho 
^^m-jMat  period,  not  a  trace  ia  to  be  found  of  the  heavy  dcspiiiriug  state  of 
tm:m-  itid  which  ahowit  in  htit  later  work.  They  are  bright,  almoMt  blithe, 
\^c^  conception,  and  arc  painted  with  a  »>im|ilc  purity  of  colour 
«^r-3ueh  ia  akin  only  to  tJiat  used  by  the  very  early  Italian  painters, 
r  ■  -*tf-lrin(r  at  these,  wc  uuderataud  tlit*  early  work  of  Millaiit  and  Huutj 
^l^^ljA  see  whence  it  derived  its  iuspinitiou.  And  it  iscnriouii  tu  notice 
fc^Xrsai  thfaic  works  are  indnitcty  more  Knglish  in  the  stylo  of  faco  and 
ualily  they  depict  than  tliosc  of  later  years. 
A  word  must  be  said  of  the  one  scene  of  English  modem  life 
'^ich  the  painter  attempted — the  picture  known  hy  ilu:  name  of 
found"  and  drawn  in  illnstration  nf  a  ballad  by  Mr.  W.  U. 
itt,  one  of  Rossctti's  oldest  friends.  It  represents  a  woman 
^■■^  foand"  iu  London  by  her  quondam  lover,  after  many  a  year  of 
— ^  Yiaueful  life.  He  is  holding  her  hands  and  looking  down  towardit  her ; 
^s-fttc  liai  shrunk  away  from  hii»  touch  and  gaze,  and  la  crouching 
mf  ~-t  &  low  wall.  In  tho  background  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  ; 
l:»y  tlic  side  of  the  man  stands,  not  without  its  added  touch  of  terrible 
vsieaoing,  a  cart  with  a  netted  calf  bleating  pitcousJy.  Tho  time  is 
^frwlr  morning,  and  the  bridge  and  distance  are  blue  and  misty  ;  the 
^•hole  picture  is  p.ile  and  cold  in  its  effect  of  eoiour.  This  the  Aca- 
demy catalc^c  informs  lu,  not  quite  correctly,  was  paintetl  in  1882 ; 
aasmattcr  of  fact  it  was,  1  IkIicvc,  painted  in  18ft8,  or  thereabouts, 
msd  WW  only  slightly  altered,  and,  my  informant  assun-4  mc,  con* 
•■damUy  spoilt,  in  i8K2.  Mowcver  this  may  be,  there  is  tfome 
UBlrinsic  evidence  for  it  to  be  found  in  the  small  pen-and-ink  drawing 
fft  the  same  subject,  which  is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Club,  wherein  the  face  of  the  countryman  is  different  and  far  finer 
^^  in  c«|ffcsaion  than  in  the  finished  picture.  The  chief  interest  centres 
^^ft  in  tbe  face  of  the  woman,  and  it  is  the  extraordinur)-  power  which 
^^^  Mr.  Rossetti  has  shown  iu  this  portion  of  the  picture  which  renders 
■  Tl(g  »Qpremely  interesting.    It  ik  an  idyll  of  London  life  such  as  few 

niits  have  cared  to  grapple  with,  painting  the  naked  truth  with  no 

aotoaoating  circumstances,  and  many  of  ttiosc  who  sec  it  are  no  doubt 
BMiBTely  shocked  at  being  brouglit  face  to  face  with  such  a  scene. 
But  it  is  a  titting  corollary  to  its  jutintcr's  [tocm  of  "  Jcuoy'^ — it  is 
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the  laftt  word  wliicli  wns  iicudctl  to  render  that  Rtory  complete.  In 
very  tnitli  ^fr.  Rnssctti  has  been  able  to  imprint  on  a  woman's  face, 
8KCII  ill  one  KUjircnip  moment,  traces  of  all  the  gay,  reckless,  shameful, 
shamclesH,  horrible  life  she  has  led  since  first  she  lay  amongst  "the 
blown  grass"  in  the  meadows — 

"  M\A  womlored  wliorc  the  city  was." 
It  is  all  here — past  inuocoucc  and  present  giiilt,  itnd  almost  forgutton. 
love  and  honour,  atruggliiifj  to  drown  memory  that  will  not  die,  and 
shaiiiu,  and  terror,  asid  despair.  Not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  one  whieh 
gi>es  t(j  the  rout  of  the  matter  with  which  it  deals  ;  one  which  is,  as 
Ruskiu  once  said  of  a  somewhat  similar  painting;  by  Mr.  Holmaa 
Hunt,  "  iiowcrl'ul  to  meet  full  in  the  front  the  .loeial  evil  of  the  apo 
in  which  it  is  pahitcd  ;  to  wal<en  into  mercy  the  cnid  thoughtlessness 
of  youth,  and  subdue  the  si'veritics  of  judgment  into  the  sanctity  of 
ctimpasjsioiL."  Ixjolting  at  thi.s  picture,  at  the  poem  of  "Jenny"  and 
"The  Ija>.t  Confe-^sioD,"  aud  at  the  ballads  of  "Rose  Mary"  aud 
" 'Twixt  Ilolmscotc  and  llurstcote,"  we  touch.  1  think,  upon  the  real 
strength  of  Ilossetti,  a  atreugth  which  uudcrlay  all  his  eeceutricities 
Bud  weaknesscB.  Ho  never  palLcrcd  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  no 
matter  bow  terrible;  but  in  the  life  of  others,  as  well  as  iu  his 
own,  cut  dowu  to  the  tnitli.  No  wonder  he  gave  offence  to  tho 
decorous,  aud  was  a  atumbliu^'hlock  to  the  shallow.  Mliat  do 
either  want  with  unplcasfint  fact,  told  in  the  barest  and  least  con- 
ventional terras?  And  Rossetti's  frankness  reached  almost  to  the  verge 
of  cynicism  ;  he  spared  others  no  more  than  be  did  himself.  But  still, 
throughout  it  all,  and  despite  the  curious  garb  in  whieh  he  disguised 
his  meaning,  it  always  was  truth  at  whieh  he  aimed ;  the  nature  of  the  h 
man  was  sincere  throughout.  In  an  ?i^(i  when  painters  have  few  fl 
beliefs,  and  hold  those  very  lightly,  this  man  scarcely  stirred  a  step 
in  ait  except  in  obedicuec  to  his  own  inspiration,  and  was  strong 
enough,  despite  u-ll  hi^  failings,  to  modify  the  practices,  if  he  did  not 
actually  change  the  creede,  of  half  the  artists  of  hia  time.  To  him, 
Bs  wc  iiave  said,  Millais  owed  his  poetical  iuspiraliuu,  and  bis  must 
beautiful  pictures  were  pititited  under  that  iiinucueu  ;  to  him  ilolmau 
Hunt  was  even  more  indebted;  from  him,  though  soon  able  to  strike  ■ 
out  a  line  for  himself,  sprang  Mr.  Hume  Jones,  fully  equipped  for  the 
figlit,  like  a  second  Minerva,  from  the  brain  of  a  second  Jove  ;  to 
his  early  friendship  with  William  Morris  at  Oxford,  when  he  wcntfl 
there  to  paint  the  frescoea  iu  the  Union,  we  probably  owe  the  deter- 
mining impulse  which  set  the  author  of  the  ''  Karthly  Paradise"  on 
the  road  to  that  decoration  which  has  changed  the  look  of  half  the 
houses  in  London,  and  wubstitntcd  art  for  ugliness  all  over  tho 
kingdom  ;  and  to  him  probably,  if  we  could  trace  it  back,  wc  owe, 
almost  equally  with  Ruskin  who  defended  him,  the  growth  uf  tho 
feeling  that  art  was  more  thau  a  mere  trade,  aud  that  an  artist  has 
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dutic*  to  kimftcif  and  liU  art,  aft  veil  na  to  hi:*  pochct  anil  Im  public. 

t'oi  lii*  fame  it  is  probably  unfortunate  that  he  did  uot  confine  him- 

^U  to    poetry,  or  that  he   did   not   begin    puiuting   earlier,  study 

it    more  rigorously,  and  confiue  himself  to  it  more  entirely ;   but 

rc>r  (he  world  at  large  I  doubt  whether  he  could  hare  doue,  beiug  what 

/,*-  mas,  better  work.      He  was  to  all  young  artists  and  youug  writers 

X      -<owcr  of  strength,  a  light  to  encourage  thera  to  despise  conTentioDSj 

g  y-^<i  to  gire  up  their  livc»  to  tlicir  art.      He  was,  in  fact,  n  standing 

n^^r'i^rtcat  against  the  idols  of  the  market— an  influence  that  "made,"  as 

^^;^niold  would   say,  "for"  artistic  "righteousness."     tn  the  niinda  of 

^  ^  -MnJmda  of  young  men,  who   never  even  snw  him,  there   lurked  a 

i^^B^tisfactiou  that  down   at  Chelsea   a  man  was  living,  painting,  and 

ifc?-  Toting,  without  caring  a  brass  farthing  what  any  one  thought  of  his 

i^r-  ^cirks,  and  though  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  morality  or  the  wisdom 

[»  ^t*  »ucb  indifference,  I  do  mean  to  assert  that   it  is  the  one  temper 

(;~^»-~»flt   produces  good  artistic  work.     The   difficulties   under  which  n 

UDg  artist,  be  he  painter  or  poet,  labours  are  so  enormous,  the 

Jitruinstances  of   the  age  are  so  much  against  his  profession,  aud  the 

infusion  of  counsellors  is  so  great,  that  unless  he  can  shut  his  ears  to 

i-^>~-      all,   and  possess  his  soul  in   patience,  it   is    a  thousand   to    one 

ifc^^gainat  his  producing  first-ratc  work.     It  was  not  the  comparative 

i^^KMbUion  of  Rossctti'fl   life  which   produced  his  shortcomings,  though 

cm.  «J  doubt  it  narrowed  his  range  of  sympathies;  it  was  his   persistent 

^%  -^dliDg  upon  one  idea,  and  the  unfortunate  coincidence  which  ga*'e 

^.:m.'im  a  model  of  a  physical  type  which  exactly  fitted  the  artistic  peeu- 

M.  i-aritica  of  his  temperament.    The  conjunction  of  these  oireumstanees 

irced  him  into  one  groove  of  thought,  and  held  him  there  like  a  vice  ; 

there  are  few  things  more  pathetically  evident  about  a  modem 

|:»3iQtcr,  than  the  way  iu  which  he  struggled,  and  struggled  ia  vulu,  to 

Fjk^  himself  from  the   chatu   of  feeling  aud   thought   which  his  own 

K:».au4lii  had  bound  round  him. 

Bat  bis  iulluence  was  scarcely  the  less  fur  Ins  personal  shortcomings 

they  proved  him  human  even  to  his  simple  ciitbuftastic  disciples, 

!■  Till  tbey  were  of  tlic  kind  that  bring  pity  rather  than  contempt, 
f«ntbey  were  as  much  the  result  of  idiosyncrasy  and  misfortune,  as  of 
»»3i»cond net— from  the  first  the  man,  with  all  his  genius,  could  scarcely 
t».He  been  successful  or  hapjiy  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view.  What 
']^lioe  in  the  historjr  of  art  and  literature  his  achievements  will 
^E^catnally  hold  it   is  difficult  even  to  surmise,  but  one  or  two  points 

^«■lly  be  confidently  a.«crted.      In  the  fnture,  Rossctti  will  stand  Icsa 
^dtt  painter-poet  than  as  the  leader  of  the  great  artistic  movement 
ofEttjland  in  the  nineteenth  century;  his  work  will  be  regarded  and 
piiud   H'orc     for    what     it    effected    than    for    its    intrinsic    merit, 
JU  vc  get  a  little  further  removed  in  time  from  the  controrersies 
»Mdihii¥c  raged  round  the  niotlcrn  schools  of  jwetry  and  [iiiiiiiin 
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it  will  be  flCCTi  that  hi*  waa  the  ncntral  fif^nrc  of  the  coinbAt,  hii^ 
hand  raiswl  the  standard  wititid  which  the  focmeii  rallied.  Two  orj 
three  only  of  the  poems  are  likely  to  survive  the  taete  of  the  prcseutJ 
day,  aud  of  these  "  JeoDj"  i«  far  the  most  importaDt,  aud  will  ulwayij 
staud  as  a  stalemenl,  iu  siujrulai'ly  stroug  aud  beautiful  wurtls,  of  that 
probleiu  uf  \voui»iiho<Hl,  for  wliich,  as  yet,  iio  oav  huH  futtml  a  solu- 
tion. "  The  Lost  Coufessiou"  is,  iiurlinpB,  the  must  eotnplete  of  all 
the  poemH,  but  it  touches  on  no  ftuch  universal  chord  an  that  with 
which  "  Jenny"  is  ooncemed,  and  is  interesting  chietly  as  a  Btudy  nf 
morbid  love  and  jealousy  ;  and  all  the  other  poems,  beautiful  oa  they 
are,  will  we  fear  be  neglected  in  future  years,  if  only  beeanse  of 
their  dependence  upon  a  s|)ccia]  phase  of  feeling  which  is  not  one  with 
which  most  readers  have  any  ayinpathy.  Ther  arc  not  too  egoistic 
to  last,  but  they  arc  Cffoistic  in  too  iinnaual  a  way,  and  the  *traugo- 
uesB  of  their  form,  natural  as  it  was  to  the  man  who  wrote  them,  , 
will  probably  seem  in  after  years  half  affected  aud  half  iucom-  ] 
prehensible.  It  is  a  crowuiug  loisfortiiue  for  a  puet,  wheu  his 
chances  of  immortality  are  beiug  couxidered,  that  men  should  renil  him 
less  for  what  he  says  than  for  what  may  be  called  the  atmosphere  of 
his  verso — when  he  pleases  our  senses  witliout  stirring  our  sympathies. 
This  ia  to  a  certain  extent  the  eaao  with  Kossetti.  The  young,  the 
healthy,  aniL  the  brave  may  delight  in  bin  writing  for  its  music,  aud 
even  find  a  half  pleasure  in  its  iteration  of  grief.  But  it  is  im» 
possible  that  they  should  sympathize  with  the  work  as  a  whole;  the 
cry  of  ]>ftin  is  too  continuous,  too  long  sustained,  followwl  out  into 
too  many  various  directions.  It  comes  across  lis  ax  we  rcati,  that 
though  the  poet  was  sincere,  his  poetry  is  not;  that  these  fancies 
which,  whenever  ibcy  begin,  end  only  in  the  grave,  are  not  the 
realities  of  life  and  action,  and  have  no  trtie  bearing  thereon,  And' 
the  consecjuenee  is  that  one  grows  into  a  habit  of  liHteuiiig  to  him 
much  OS  one  docs  to  the  prattle  of  a  child — gliid  when  he  says  any- 
thing wise,  witty,  or  beautiful,  hut  attaching  little  or  no  im[M>rtan('e 
to  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  And  the  place  of  his  painting  is 
even  harder  to  determine.  Many  artists  would  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
painting  at  all,  and  from  one  point  of  view  they  wouhl  be  right. 
But  is  this  realty  the  (jurstion  ?  Another  age  may  deny  that  the 
modem  Freneh  school  are  painters,  or  that  there  is  any  painting  save 
that  of  Ocrmany  and  the  Low  Countries ;  or  it  may  erect  some  new 
standard,  or  return  to  some  old  one  which  is  now  forgotten.  WTio 
shall  decide  what  is  and  what  is  nnt  painting,  if  wc  once  leave  the 
broad  track  of  bcautifnl  rnlonr  applied  to  a  canvas  so  as  to  produce  ^| 
a  l)cautifnl  result  ?  And  if  the  decision  can  he  made  so  as  to  exclude 
the  work  of  which  we  arc  l.ilking,  wc  shmdd  have  to  consider 
whether,  if  this  be  not  paintiiig,  it  is  not  something  else  than 
painting  which  we  require.    It  is  at  all  events— Art.    There  is  no  doubt 
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of  that ;  and  in  the  best  examples  it  possessea  three  qualities,  which  it 
in  cxoesaively  rare  to  find  in  fombination.  It  h  at  once  passionate, 
poetical,  and  refined,  and  defies  the  s[>cctatoi'  to  os-toeiatc  ittnth  ideas 
of  tnaoafactiirc.  Snch  an  it  in,  the  work  has  evidently  grown  from 
it»  anthor's  character,  like  a  flower  from  the  earth,  and  beai's  Heartily 
t  trace  of  acother's  influence.  Its  hope  of  immoitality  liea  in  this 
hci.  Copies  die,  but  for  originals,  however  imperfect,  there  is  always 
hope.  It  is,  I  imagine,  as  unlikely  that  future  generations  will  under- 
stand its  meaning  as  it  in  that  they  will  rare  to  follow  out  tlie  curious 
life  ami  rhanietcr  of  its  author  ;  but  the  qualities  of  imagination  and 
ptBUOu^  and  the  technical  perfection  of  the  colouring,  will  probably 
scpuTP  it  a  place  in  the  history  of  art.  For  na  poema  iu  colour,  the 
world  has  seeu  nothing  finer  since  the  days  of  Titian. 

I  would  apologize  to  the  readers  of  the  Comtempokahv  Review  for 
the  desultory  character  of  tlic^ie  notes,  did  I  not  feel,  and  feel  most 
strongly,  that  the  time  ha*  not  yet  come  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
Mtimate  in  any  complete  degree  the  scope  and  character  of  Dante 
RooKtti's  work.  Any  endeavour  to  do  so  would  inevitably  trench 
upon  personal  matters,  and  give  pain  (o  many  people.  I  have  tried, 
pfobaldy  with  iuisucoc88>  to  xteer  a  middle  course,  and  to  suggest 
the  truth  htf  far  as  it  could  bo  done  witUout  offence.  As  far 
w  I  can  .sum  uji  that  truth  in  a  sentt.>uec,  it  seems  to  l>c  this — 
that  Uosactti's  was  a  troe  artistic  genius,  wedded  to  a  nature 
which  was  almost  equally  passionate  and  intellectual,  an  Italian 
rather  than  an  Knglish  rhnractcr,  and  that  though  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  thwarted  his  powers  to  an  unusual  extent,  they  did 
nut  alter  in  any  essential  respect  the  character  of  his  work. 
Under  no  conceivable  circumstance!*,  T  think,  would  the  man's 
genins  have  driven  bim  straight  and  fast  along  any  given  road  :  the 
seeds  of  contradiction  were  in  himself  as  welt  us  iu  his  surround- 
ings. HIh  iutelleet  and  his  scuacs  were  like  two  mill-atones,  and 
wonld  have  gnmud  each  other  to  pieces  liad  there  been  no  inter- 
poaing  seed.  In  judging  him  we  mn»t  not  forget  that  he  was  an 
iliru  in  race  and  more  than  alien  in  ebanictcr;  both  his  virtues  ntid 
bii  vices  were  not  such  as  wc  display.  ^Ve  can  at  least  tlumk  him  for 
ihi",  that  he  broke  with  one  fierce  wrench  the  bonds  of  artistic  con- 
vention, and  taught  KugliKh  artists  that  they  might  dare  to  paint 
Uwir  thoughts  and  feelings  without  regard  to  Mrs.  (Irundy  or  the 
dognas  of  the  Schools. 

HaBRV   QlirLTRH. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  FUTURE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Part  the  Sfxonii. 


I. 


ITS"  (liscHssiiig  the.  qncstioti  of  the  religious  fiitore  of  the  world 
ID  tUe  last  number  of  this  Urview,  I  observed  that  the  issue 
before  maultiiicl  really  is  I)ctween  Christianity  and  a  more  or 
less  highly  sublimatwl  fomi  of  Materialism  whicb  is  aptly  termed 
Naturalism;  a  system  which  rejects  as  antiquated  the  ideas  of  Ituat 
causes,  of  Provldeucej  of  the  aoul  aud  its  iiumortulity  ;  whicli 
allows  of  no  other  realities  than  those  of  thu  physical  order,  and 
wbtcli  makes  of  Nature  man's  Iii^hest  ideal.  And  I  contended  that 
this  issue  is  not  in  the  least  utVceteil  by  decking  out  Naturalism  in 
some  borroivcd  garments  of  Spiritualism  and  calling  it  Natural  Chris- 
tianity, even  although  thu  travesty  he  made  by  hands  so  skilful  as  those 
of  an  admirable  writer  whose  recently  published  work'*'  I  examined  at 
some  length.  It  is  not  indeed  to  the  phrase  itself,  hut  to  this  tise  of 
it,  that  1  tal(C  exception.  TertuUian  spcnka  of  Natural  Christianity — 
"  teatimouiuni  auiuuc  natnraliter  Christianin ;"  and  ire  may  safety 
agree  with  Theodore  Parker :  "  So  far  as  a  man  lias  real  religioQjH 
sofar  lia»  he  Christianity."  Tsay  this  without  any  wish  to  disparage 
the  great  non-Christian  systema  which  have  done,  and  are  doing,  so 
much  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  human  nature.  Far  be  it  from 
mc  to  Kpcak  Blightingly  of  the  Vcdic  or  Brabmiuical  roligiou,  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  of  Gotama,  of  Confufiius,  of  Tfi'iotze,  of 
Mohammed.  What  Ozauani  so  well  saya  of  tlic  creed  of  ancient  Rome 
may  fitly  receive  general  applicatiou  :  "II  faut  elre  juste,  m^me 
cnvcrs  le  piigauisnie.  II  uc  funt  pas  croirc  (]ue  Ea  soeiete  pa'iennc 
cQt  dure  tuut  de  siecles,  s'l  ellc  ii'nvait  pas  cuntenu  quelqucs-unea  de 
CC8  veritds  dont  la  conj^cience   humaiuc  nc  se   passe  jamnisL"  f      Vi 

*  "Nfttiirnl  Upligion,"  hy  tlie  Anther  of  •' Eoce  Homo. 
+  "LoCiviliHdtiunau  I'linjuiiim'  Siirlc,"  vol.  t,  p.  lUS. 
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indeecL  It  is  not  by  reason  of  what  U  false,  but  hy  reason  of  wliat 
n  tnie  in  tfaem,  Uiat  tlm  lower  forms  of  religion  have  lasted  for  so 
many  agesj  and  arc  with  iis  unto  this  day.  But  it  seems  not 
tcmeranoufl  to  aftirm  tliat  tlieir  vitality  is  almost  exhausted,  their  part 
ireLl-nigli  played.  Their  imwer  of  development  is  spentj  and,  as  soon 
IS  an  idea  ceases  to  d'Uvclop,  it  begins  to  die.  Kcvr,  1  take  it,  would 
gravely  ar^e  that  Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism — the  only  two 
religions  besides  Christianity  which  so  mnch  as  claim  universality — 
is  likely  seriously  to  dispute  the  future  of  the  world  with  Chris- 
tiuuty.  But.  as  in  the  inquiry  which  I  have  undertaken  it  is  of  the 
nCmoflt  importance  that  I  should  be  quite  accurate  and  quite  frank, 
it  will  be  better  for  me,  in  what  I  am  immediately  about  to  Write, 
to  deal  specially  with  that  form  of  the  Christian  religion  which  the 
Catholic  Church  presents.  In  the  first  place  Catholicity  is  a  precise 
and  definite  term,  which  Christianity  is  net.  As  Au^ste  Comte 
ramarks :  "  Every  ouo  knows  what  a  Catholic  is,  whiUt  the  beat 
inteUect  darva  not  flatter  hiuiKclf  that  lie  comprulicnds  what  a 
Christian  is ;  fur  a  CUristiau  may  belong  iudefiititely  tc  any  one  of 
the  thousand  iucobercut  shades  which  separate  primitive  Lutheraoism 
Ixoa  actual  Deism."*  1  may  be  able — I  think  1  am  able — to  give  a 
RMOQ  for  the  hope  that  is  in  mc  as  a  Catholic.  1  could  not  oflcr 
iiiy&eU  with  the  same  confidence  to  speak  for  the  Lutheran  or  the 
Deist,  much  as  I  have,  and  rejoice  to  have,  in  common  witb  both. 
Secondly,  the  real  question  before  the  world  is,  whether  the  Super- 
natural exists  or  not ;  exists  objectively  as  a  fact,  and  subjectively 
for  ua.  The  Materialism,  the  Naturalism  of  the  day,  ratling  itself, 
in  the  intellectual  order.  Science,  and  in  the  politicjil  order,  Rcvolu- 
tion^  denies  flatly  that  behind  the  forces  of  Nature  there  is  anything, 
or  anything  which  wc  can  know.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  system  which  most  consistently,  unHiurbingly,  and  logically 
■lintains  the  eiiatencc  of  an  order  of  Grace,  in  a  real,  and  not  merely 
w  notional  sense.  Of  conrse,  other  forms  of  Christianity,  in  so  far  as 
thcy  rest  upon  a  supernatui'al  foundation,  and  teach  supcrnaLural  truth, 
arc  ritatly  interested  in  this  great  issue.  Hut  the  Catholic  Church 
^Ui  in  the  fore>front  of  the  hottest  battle.  Nor  need  we  ask,  Qiiare 
HQttmuerun/  t/ente«  ^  The  very  preteusious  she  makes,  as  the  Prophet 
[  OfOod,  to  supernatural  power,  to  the  "signs  following,"  hereby  she 
*tiU  claims  to  confirm  her  Divine  infallible  word,  as  she  claimed  two 
thousand  years  ago,  when  she  first  set  out  to  teach  all  nations,  earn  for 
br  a  prophct'a  reward.  It  is  her  glory  that  among  the  multitudinous 
rdigiooa  of  men  she  is  specially  singled  out  by  tlio  anti-Christian 
■ovenacnt  aa  its  irreconcilable  foe.  Tlie  tight  between  her  and  the 
Xaturaliscn  of  the  age,  whether  aa  expounded  under  the  name  of 
science  by  professors,  or  as  carried  out  in  the  public  order  by  the  poli- 
ticians of  Jacobinism,  is  a  tight  unto  death. 
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And  oov  as  to  tLe  case  agaiust  Christianity^  as  presented  to  tlie  world 
in  tlic  creed  uf  tlic  Catholic  Church.  I  suppose,  in  the  estimitioii  of  the 
vastuiajority  of  Kuf^Ushracn.the  impression  prevails  that  this  creed  ia  too 
palpably  absurd  to  be  vrorth  arguing  against     Nor  is  such  aaimpres^f 
sionconfineilto  the  ignorant,  as  the  following  storr,  ^rhich  I  have  from  a 
■well-known  Catholic  ecclesiastie,  may  serve  to  show.    Some  years  ftgo, 
the  brother  of  a  very  distinguished  luminary  of  the  law  embraced  Catho- 
licity, and  went  in  fear  and  trembling  to  break  the  oewn  to  the  great 
man.     The  only  remark  the   tidings  drew  from  him  was;   '■  Well,    I 
daresay  it's  a  good  enough  religion  for  bucU  a  damned  fool  as  yon.'' 
There  arc,  of  course,  cosca  where  thia  QQcomplimentory  view  of  those 
who  hold  the  Catholic   faith  is  obviously  inadmissible.      And,  in  socH 
cases,  the  usual  cxplanatiou~-tioc  a  more  flattering  one  indeed — is  that 
of  fear.    Swift,  in  his  brutal  and  blasphemous  burlesque  of  one  of  the 
most  august  and  hcart>subduing  of  reltgiuu<i  mysteries,  represents  an 
anathema  as  the  only  "  thundering  proof"  offered  by  "  Lord  Peter" 
iu    support  of  the   proposition  that   a  slice  from  a  twelve-penny 
loaf  is  excellent  good  mutton  :  ■'*  Look  ye,  geutlemen,  cries  Peter,  ia  ^ 
»  rage,  to  convince   jrou  what  a  couple  of  blind,   ignorant,   positives 
wilful  puppies  you  arc,  I  shall  use  but  this  plain  argument.      By  God, 
it  is  true,  good,  natural  mutton,  as  any  in  Lcadentiall  Market,  aud,     i 
God  confound  you  both  eternally,  if  you  offer  to  believe  otherwise.''^ 
Quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  is  the  statement  so  often  made  that 
Cardinal  Newman  confines  his  defence  uf  liis  creed  to  "  the  threat  and. 
the  consequent  soarc"  that  it  is  the  only  possible  alternative  to  AtheismJ 
a  statement  the  utter  erroncousucss  of  which  I  tttok  occasion,  not  vci 
long  ago,  to  point  out.*      Ijct  mo  then  say,  ouce  for  all,  that  so  far  i 
I  am  conccructl,  I  appeal  in  dcfcuce  of  my  religious  belief  to  rnasoi 
which,  as   Butler  adrairahly    observes,  "  is,  indeed,  the  only  facult 
we  have  wheruwitli  to  judge  cunccniing  anything;,  even  religion  itself.' 
If  Christianity,  if  Calhaticity,  l>c  irratii>nal,  if  it  can  be  received  onl} 
ujjon  condition  of  our  shutting  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  itadiwm  is' 
sealed.     Tlic  question,  therefore,  whether  in  any  intellectual  proviinre 
any  fact  has  been  c»tab!ishGd  ineumpatihic  with  the  unique,  the  tiupremn 
claims  of  Jusus  CliriJ^t  as  a  teacher  come  from  God,  or  of  His  Chiircl 
as  the  divinely  appointed  oracle  of  religitius  truth,  is  most  pcrtincQ| 
to  the  inquiry  upon  which  1  have  entered.    And  upou  that  question 
intend  to  expi-cM  myself  with  entire  candonr.     "  It  is  fit  things 
stated  and  considered  as  they  really  arc."    "  Things  arc  what  they 
and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be   what  they  will  be  :  why,  tbei 
■hould  we  desire  to  be  deceived  ?" 

Nov7  what  is  the  way  in  which  the  objections  to  the  Christ 


»   In  a  IsttM-  to  tlie  St.  Jamtt'i  GautU,  duted  Uie  16tli  Nov.  1890^  whteh  OnKi 
NvwiuAu  Km  tloaa  itio  tha  hunvur  to  adopt  and  to  rcprtot  iu  the  aew  oditioa  (the  At 
gf  liu"(;raiDinaro[  Atsent '  fp,  500)* 
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reli^on  in  general,  and   to  the  Catholic  faith  in   particular,  present 

thcroselTC!!,  in  fact,  to  the  nineteen tii-ccatury  xoinA  i    Suppose  a  man, 

who  has  enjoyed  antl  profited  by  the  best  advantages  offered  by  one 

of  onr  great  Kngliah  universities ;  suppose  tliat  be  has  further  received 

the  intellectnal  discipline  conferrwl  by  the  study  of  the  law — perhaps 

the  best  of  all  dtscipluies  for  accuracy  of  thought  aud  apprcviatiuu  of 

erideoce ;  thitt  the  opportnnitiea  of  hia  life  have  cuabltxi  him   to  ob- 

•etre  **  the  manners  aud  cities  of  many  roou ;"  that    bis  miud,  in 

outurvr   age,  has    uot   beeu  so  uutirely   engrossed  by  profesBional 

dnties.  or  by  public  affairs — juvaluable  us  the  traiuJug  ground  where 

the  ftadent  or  the  scfaulai-  passes  from  the  abstract  to  the  cuucrct«, 

from  images  to  facta,  from   theory  to  practice — as  to  withdraw  hioi 

from  historical   aud    philosophical   research :    suppose,    1   any,   such 

a  man,  after  the  best  coiuudcration  he  could  give  to  the  matter,  aud 

in  spite  of  strong  contrary  prepussesNions  and  interests,  to  have  decided 

that    so  goo<l   a  case    exists  for    Christianity   and   fur  the   Catholic 

fiam  cFf  itj  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  and  duty  with  him 

to  sabmti  himself  to  the  Church  of  Home;   and  then  imagine  him 

meeting  a  friend  vbosc  voice  aud  face,  little  changed  by  twenty  years 

of  the  world's   wear  and   tear,  bring   back  with   strange  vividnesa 

memories  of  childhood  and  youth — 

"  Actit!  noitalioKfffl  pnertiB 
MutiiUx.'>|ue  aiuml  to^-c." 

Nitnre  herself  in  snch  a  case  seems  to  suggest  a  qnict  dinner  to- 
j^er.  It  is  arranged.  The  next  evening  finds  Damon  and 
IVihifli  (I  know  I  ought  to  say  Phintias,  but  habit  is  too  strong)  at 
tible  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  Apollo  Club.  In  halt'-an-hnur  the  two 
firicnd*  are  talking   with    as    little   restraint  as  they   used   to  talk 

two  decade*  ago  at  St.  Mnngo's  College.      I  proceed  to   set   down   a 

6^meut  of  their  conversation. 


II. 

Prrnus.  Well,  my  dear  Damon,  times  are  changed  indeed  since 

I  picked  yon  ofl*  the  College  railings  and  delivered  you  from  danger 

of  impttlement.     1  wonder  whether  anybo><iy  now  gets  in  that  way, 

ia  the  small  hours  of  tlio  night.    1  should  not  like  to  try  it.    ''Tem- 

ipor»  mutaatur  uos  et  mntamur  in  illis."     And  so  you  have  become 

holy  Eoman.     That  is  a  change  indeed.      You  used,  I  reracmbcr, 

{to  be  the  most  thoroughgoing  sceptic  of  the  whole  lot  of  us. 

DaitfON.  I  am  uot  disjvused  to  say  anything  against  that  same 
•cepCicism.  There  is  a  fruitful  doubt  as  there  is  a  fruitful  grief.  I  am 
II  little  iuclincd  now  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago  to  make  my  judgment 
blind.  If,  after  the  best  cousideration  I  could  gi%-e  to  the  matter,  I 
tad  thoogfat  the  Catholic  creed  irrational,  if  I  had  discovered  it  to  be 
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in  conOict  with  any  truth,  I  could  not  have  accepted  it.  To  hsTC 
fouud  it  teaching,  as  of  faith,  any  demonstrated  eiror^  vould  hare 
been,  as  Mr.  JJeslie  Stephen  would  say,  to  have  found  it  out;  for 
that  would  have  been  fatal  to  itn  claims  as  the  oracle  of  the  God  of 
Truth. 

PrTHUs.  Tifl  strange,  'tis  passing  strange  :  and  I  am  curious  t<3 
know — we  are  too  old  friends  for  you  to  attribute  to  mc  the  imperti, 
nence  uf  an  idle  cnriosltr — I  am  curious  to  know  how  you  got  nr^ 
difficulties  which,  as  I  rememl)cr,  we  both  felt  strongly  twenty  year^ 
ago,  and  which  1  feel  as  strongly  still. 

Damon.  I  will  gladly  tell  you  anything  1  can,  and  although  I  d(» 
not  profess,  like  the  clown  in  the  play,  to  have  an  answer  that  wiUl 
fit  all  questions,  still  1  say,  with  the  clown,  "  Spare  me  not."  But 
let  us  know  what  we  start  from.  Here,  too,  it  is  true  "c'est  le 
premier  pas  qui  coiite."  May  1  take  it  that  you  believe  in  God — - 
in  the  old  aeceptation  I  mean  :  not  as  a  mere  amma  mundi,  nor  a»  ihe 
totality  of  the  forces  of  the  Universe,  nor  as  an  abstraction  of  the  mind^ 
like  Humanity  with  a  big  H,  but  as  a  Persou  ia  the  most  tratw 
sccndcnt  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  the  Person  who  put  pcrsonalit 
into  us? 

PvTHiAS.  You  remember  the  verse  of  Goethe  : — 

"  UnL  LiuU-licD,  -wcr  lUrf  Ba^fcn, 
Itfh  glacili'  an  liott  T 
Mu>t  I'ncAter  ucler  Wmsc  fnigcn, 
V^n-l  ilire  Antwort  adieiDt  nor  Spott 
UeW  dcQ  Fn^w  zn  smb." 

It  seems  to  me  the  la»t  word  ou  the  question. 

Damon.  Yes,  indeed.      I  know  the  lines  well,  too  well :  "  So  si 
a  voice  and  vague,  fatal  to  men."     I  remember  that  they  long  r 
in  my  ears  ^  the  knell  of  Theism,  uutU  I  rose  up  against  their  author 
and  fought  my  doubts  for  myself.     Then  I  am  to  bc^n  with 
b(^iuuiug,  and    to    tell   you   how  I  got  over  the  difficulties  of 
Tbeiatic  hypothesis?     Well,  perhaps  I  may  say  that  I  feel  them  do 
as  strongly  as  I  ever  did.      Ouly  they  have  sunk  into  another  pL 
in   my  miud.     A  difficulty  is  uue  thiug.     A  douht  is  quite  auot 
What  iuexplieablo  difficulties  attend  every  biological  theory  that 
ever  been  put  forward  !      Yet  who  doubts  the  fact  of  life  ?     Tlien ; 
the  difficuUies  of  the  Atheistic  or  the  Agnostic  hypothesis  seem  toi 
to  be  far  greater  than  those  of  the  Theistic :  far  harder  to 
with  facts.      So  far  as  1  know,  Sutler's  pregnant  question  hat  nc 
received  an  affirmative  answer : — "  Will  any  man  in  his  senses  say  I 
it  is  less  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  world  came  to  he,  and  to  i 
tinue  as  it  is,  without,  than  with,  an  intelligent  Author  and  Cover 
of  it  ?"    1  was  reading  in  a  book  of  Schwcizcr's*  only  this  morning 


^Tlw  PBMW0  will  be  fonnd  in  his  "  Die  Znkunft  d<^  ftdipon,"  p.  M. 
Med  thnt  this  wntcr,  porhnpB  the  first  of  Vvria^  Protcauuit  blk«ul< 
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"It  U  indubitable  that  the  humet)  miud  has  from  the  earliest  times 

mnhipped  as  the  higher  truth  the  reality  which  is   hiddea  behind 

iSmiomciia   but  coosciously  felt  in  the  heart,  aud  has  ascribed  to  it 

pntcr  analogy  with  ideas  than   with  the  prituary  elemeata  of  the 

;i|icaoiDeiial  world,  such  as  matter  and  force."     Now  this  unquestion- 

■Ue  fact  seems  to  me  a  very  momentous  fact,  not  in  the  least  robbed 

of  iti  significance  becanac  a  certain  school  of  scientists   decline  to 

ncogniic  anything   licyond  the   physioiLl    phonomena  to  which  the 

■Btluds  of  their  science  necessarily  rcatrict  them.     Their  asitutuption 

tbt  their  way  of  investigation  is  the  sole  instrument  of  discorcriug 

trud^icemB  to  me   obviotiHly  fulse.      An  vie  used  to  read  in   Plato: 

••  Bong  is  not  perceived   by  sense,  nor  is  goodness,  beauty,  rcscm- 

UuoG,  difference,  number."      And  St.    Augustine  saya :    "  God    is 

DTinT,  more  related  to  ns,  and  therefore  more  easily  known  by  us, 

dias  say  sensible,  corporeal  tiring."  I  hold  that  the  seniles  are  but  one, 

ud  b;  no  TDcans  the  surest,  of  the  ways  of  finding  truth  ;  tliat  there 

trein  the   moral   order,  as  in  the  mathematical,   certain  necessary 

tnithi,  not   known    experimentally    but  intuitively,  recognized   in- 

itiidively  as  true  by  the  cognitive  faculty,  truths  which  arc  their 

m  nfficient  Touchers  and  justifications;  in  other  words  that  there 

ban  i  priori  clement   in  our  knowledge,  aud  that  onr  instinctive 

fccnJtics    are  rather    to  be  trusted  than  any    conclusions    derived 

h  the    pheuomenist,    through    "inducttro    processes''    from    his 

MfTow   »od    arbitrarily  reatrictcd    range    of   "  experienced    facts." 

iltoce  it  ii   that  the   ailment  of  the  Divine  existence  drawu  from 

eooc,    from    Kanfs     categorical    imperati>x    of   duty,    comes 

ic  to  me  with  such  irresistible  force  that  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say 

sitli  Jnlius    Miiller :    "  Conscience  is    the  consciousness   of   God." 

Sibudiary  (as  I  account  of  them)  to  this  supreme    proof  there  are 

rf   Doune     others :     the    aigumeut    from     design,     the    argument 

fnm   first  causes^  the  outological   argument  urged   by  St.  Anselm 

and   Descartes   from   the  necessary  existence  of  an   archetype  cor- 

ftqiooding  to  our  idea  of  an  infinite  and  immense  Being,  which  Kant 

tfeon  to  me  to  have  misapprehended  and   net  to  have  refuted.*      It 

But  be  onTicd  that  to  many  minds  of  which  it  would  be  impertinent 

tQffpeak  otherwise  than  with  deep  rnipect,  none  of  these  arguments^ 

w  all  of  them  tf>gcther,  bring  convictiou.     I  cannot  help  that.     I 

answer  only  fur  myself.      Rut  I  8Up))o«>['  that   what  Mill  says  in 

utoltiogrsphr  about  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 

of  philo!u>phy,  that  of  intuition,  and  that  of  association  and  cx- 

,  is  profonndly  tme. 

tdieftin&og  them  tombinca  urmh  [imfomid  philfiiophieflJ  cuHcirc,  such  (leep  rcli- 
tbaUiiC,  wml  Rucb  'It'lioato  uritiea)  M.-timeD — is  ao  little  renul  in  bnalRnd. 
~  I  Kadi's  veU-kaovn  ontiviBin  of  tliia  nrgumcDt  ax    "  T)i  i.-  I'liiloHpLy  ot  Kuit," 
r.  Cjiht.  c  iTiii  ;  and  "An  Introdtictinn  to  thcPMlr»opliy  of  Holigion,"  by  Jaliti 
,D.U.,c  S. 
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PrrniAs.  I  suppose  so.  But  conscience— you  know  that  the  lot*- 
ProfcMor  Clifford  has  recorded  hia  opiuion  that  it  is  of  human 
invention  :  that  it  ia  "  the  voice  of  Man,  ingrained  in  our  hcartSj 
commanding  us  to  Trork  for  Man ;"  that  it  *'  springs  out  of  the 
habit  of  judging  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  all,  and  not 
of  one." 

Dauon.  I  Tcmcmher  the  passage,  and  have  alvrayfi  priKcd  it  at  a 
curious  specimen  of  dogmatic  Matcrialiam.  enforced  eis  it  is  hv 
a  sort  of  ex  eathedrd  "  I  say."*  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this 
view  of  conscience  is  out  of  harmony  with  "  expcricni-ed  facte."  Let 
any  one  consider  what  the  munitions  of  his  individual  conscience 
are,  and  he  certainly  will  not  find  that  they  are  mandates  "  to  work 
for  man ;" 

"  Nil  GiuitMirc  *tbi,  huIIa  (Killcao^r'.'  oulim," 

Bays  the  ancient  poet,  and   he  speaks  more  wisely  than  the  modcni^ 
profcKscr.      The  voice  of  conMricnce  is  mainly  an   accusing  voica^| 
Self-disapproval,    guilt,    remorse — these    arc  its  most   notable   phe- 
nomena;   it  speaks  of  a  law  broken   and  of  a  Lawgiver  outraged ; 
and  thuH  it  is  the  creative  principle  of  natural  religion. 

Pythias,    Well,  then,  you  know  there  arc  the  Darwinian  and  the 
Spenccrian  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  con«cieucc.      .\nd  there  it  tl 
apeetre  of  Evolution,  feared  by  the  religious  world. 

Damon.   Religion     la    one     thing :     "  the    religious   world" — the" 
phrase  is  significaat — and  its  fears  are  quite  another. 

Pythias.  I  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  religion.  But  you  have  con- 
fiidercil  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolmion  u|i<m  the  Theistic 
conlroversy  fjenerally,  and  the  Christian  theory  in  particular? 

Damon.  Yes.  "  The  doctrine  of  Evolntion  "  is,  of  course,  a  aome- 
what  ambiguous  term.  Tliorc  are  several  doctrines  of  Evolution  in 
the  world.  But  if  1  may  take  you  to  mean  by  it  the  development 
of  species  in  time  from  less  eoniplicatcd  organisms,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  almost  proved:  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  I  think  that  a 
very  strong  presumption  has  been  established  that  animals  generally 
are  modified  descendants  of  mure  simple  types,  and  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  every  form  of  life  on  the  earth  may  have  originally 
sprung  from  some  monad  germ.  To  me,  Ihc  analogy  presented  by 
the  development  of  intellectual  ideas  and  the  formation  of  religious 
dogma  is  a  weighty  argument  in  favour  of  this  doctriue  of  Evolution  ; 
for  law  reigns  everywhere  and  is  everywhere  the  same  iu  its  main 
features.  But  the  accounts  given  by  Messrs.  Darwiu  and  Spencer  of 
the  modus  operandi  arc,  pace  tlicse  illustrious  men,  mere  nude  hypo- 
theses. I  confess  that  "  natural  selection"  and  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest"  seem  to  me  big  words  covering  extremely  poor  conceptions. 

*  The  pui>^  rcforred  tu  will  be  fuimii  in  tUo  Uto  Prafossor  Cliffurd'a  "  lectures  wid 
Bttn^,"  vol.  h.  p.  'JaK-3  : — "  E>uoli  oa  we  are — moral  And  rAlional  being* —  ....  I  kaj- 
3duillMI  DlMlelU,"  £c.  ~ 
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pYTHiA9.   Well,  but  as  to  the  hcarlug  of  the  doctrine  of  Kvolution 
ojiwi  Theism  V 

Uamos.  Kv-olution  docs  not  go  beyond  phenomena.    Of  cansation, 

,0  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  tclU  ua   nothing  whatever.      It 

merely  removes  the  Krst  Cause  indefinitely  farther  off,  and,  as  a  very 

«b)^  Jcaiiib  writer  has  remarked, '^  instead  of  obHcnring  our  ideas  of 

tUe  Divine  Omnipotence,  only  increase*  a  thonsandfold  onr  reverence 

ft>T  t^ltP  Being  who  could  endow  an  amorphom  cell  of  protoplasm  with 

iich  infinite  potentialities/* 

Pythias,  You  find  no  difFicnlty,  apparently,  in  admitting  that  man 
or  rather  very  probably  may  be,  the  last  term  in  a  long  series  of 
'biulogical  expansion.  Uut  does  not  that  make  an  end  of  his  proud 
prerogative,  as  CMcntially  different  from  the  other  animals? 

I)aiion.  By  no  means,  as  I  judge,  The  notion  of  the  evolution 
of  »  rational  soul  in  a  mere  brute  seems  to  me  absurd.  Between 
man  in  his  lowest  estate  and  any  animal  in  its  highest,  there  is — I 
tise  the  word  advisedly — an  infinite  difference.  Somewhere  in  the 
ascending  scale  from  Protogenei;  to  the  liuman  race  tliore  is  a  chasm, 
and  that,  I  think,  nothing  but  the  Divine  creative  act,  the  breathing 
into  man  &  living  soul,  fills  up. 

Pythias.   Let   us  go  back    to   the   qnestion  of  eonscicnce.     Mr. 

Herbert  Spencer,  while  admitting  the  existence  in   tlie  human  mind 

of  certain    fundamental    moral    intuitions,    quite    independent    of 

cooGCions  experience,  accounts  for  them  by  a  process  of  psychical  or 

etBcbnl  laws  and    developments    which    the  nervous    modifications 

of  past  generations   have  undergone.      And   the   Into  Mr.   Darwin 

tbought   it  probable   in    a  high  degree  that  any  animal    whatever, 

cwiowed  with  well-marked  social  instincts,  would  inevitably  acquire 

I  OBoral  sense  or  conscience,  as  soon  as  its  intellectual  powers  had 

become  as  well  developed,  or  nearly  as  well  developed,  ns  man's. 

DiUON.  1  have  the  greatest  respect  for  all  facts,  and  consider  that 
»c  o»e  much,  both  to  Mr.  D.irwin  and  to  Mr.  Spencer,  for  what 
ifcty  haTc  done  to  collect  and  classify  facts.  But  when  they  pro- 
aed  to  deductions,  when  they  talk  of  what  is  probable,  1  often  fiud 
■pelf  unable  to  accompany  them.  I  suppose  our  critcrio  of  pro- 
bWitT  differ.  Still,  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  an  element 
of  truth  in  these  speculations.  By  the  way,  do  jou  happen  to  know 
Mr.  St.  George  Mivttrt*s  writings  ? 

Prrnus.  I  am  ashamed  to  gay  I  do  not;  ashamed,  because  I 
UHlmtaud  he  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  living 
>i«iirali8ts.  I  dimly  recollect  a  eontrovcrsy  between  him  and 
Pt«fes8or  Hnxley,  some  years  ago,  iu  which  he  was  generally  con- 
wlcred  to  have  held  bis  ground.  But  1  forget  the  precise  jjoiiit 
Dpoij  *hich  it  turned.  _, 

UiHOM.  It  was  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  cerft 
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Mivart*)!  arguments  were  unanswered.  Let  me  recommead  you  to 
LU  writings — particularly  his  *'  Gencais  of  Species,"  his  "  Lessons  froni ' 
Nature/'  his  masterly  motiograpb  ort  the  Cat,  and,  above  all,  the  admir- 
able work  which  he  has  recently  published — "  Nature  and  Thought." 
I  am  pretty  confident  that  his  method  of  rdtiocinatiou  will  approve 
itself  to  you  as  safer,  as  more  truly  scientific^  than  that  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  authors  of  the  brilliant  hut  loosely-kuit  specula- 
tioDs,  so  popular  for  the  moment. 

Pytuias.  Thanks;   1   will   get  the  books.     But  as  to  the   quea 
tiou — the  burning  question — of  eonscieuee.      It  is  certain  that  we 
vomcthing  very  like  what  we   call   conscience  in  the   animals  which 
we  call  lower.     Take  my   wife's  dog  Spider,  for  example ;  a  strictly 
conscientious  dog  ruled  more    habitually  than  I  am,  I  fear,  by  his 
moral  sense — his  notions  of  right  aud  wrong. 

Damon.  By  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong  you  mean  his  sense  of 
That  is  approved  and  forbidden  by  his  mistress. 

Pythias.  Yes.  1  take  it  that  his  ethical  standard  is  supplied  h} 
her  approval  and  disapproval. 

Dauon.  Well,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  a  man  is  as  a  god  to  his  dog. 
t  confess  it  seems  to  mc  as  nnqucstionable  that  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  we  may  trace  a  moral  sense,  as  it  is  that  they  possess  most 
of  the  faculties  which  in  man  wc  call  mind.  But  how  little  do  we 
really  know  about  them,  their  state,  their  interests,  and  their  dttstiuy ; 
whether  they  can  sin  or  not ;  whether  they  arc  imder  punishment ; 
whether  they  are  to  live  after  this  life!*  It  seems,  I  own,  to  me  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  (such  as  it  is)  is  in  favoar  of  an  afiirmative 
answer  to  these  questions. 

Pytuias.  Theu  you  don't  deny  to  them  a  soul,  for,  if  1  rightly 
understand  you,  you  regard  a  moral  scuse  as  a  faculty  of  the  soul  ? 

Dahon.  In  a  sense  it  may  certainly  be  said  thai  they  have  a'MJul. 
Of  course,  they  hare  not  what  theologians  call  a  rational  soul ;  that 
divijitp  particula  aune,  which   is  man's   supreme  and  distinctive  ex- 
cellence.     They  have  a  sense  of  the  finite,  we  of  the  intinitc.      Their 
likeness  to  us  is  very  startling ;  but  their  unlikeness  is  more  startling 
still.    \Vc  have  all  that    tlicy   have;    but    we  have  something   more,  ^ 
aud  that  somethiug  is  what  I  have  called  a  rational  soul,  and    itSi« 
most  distinctive    manifestation,    articulate    speech:    rationale    guia^ 
oralionaie.      The    moral    sense    of    the    dog    is    to    the    moral    Benscftj 
of  the  man  what  the  language  of  the  dog   is   to   the   language  ot^ 
the  man.     I  believe  that  the  faculty  which  we  call  conscience  ii^ 
man  is  a  form  of  the  aoul  itself,  is  innate  in  us,  although  the  causcs-a 
which  the  Associationistsand  Evolutionists  dwell  upon,  may  have  don.K:: 
much   to  develop  it;  and   I    am    far  from  denying  that  somctliin;.« 

*  S«C  titp  inoat  HiiK{|!<^rti<f  pnaaagc  in  CnHino.!  N*wni»[i'i  svriDati  oa  tli*  *•  ln>iaibC ^ 
Wcrld,"  Oxtord  Sutuuub.  vol.  iv.  p.  2V0 ;  aod  lU«  vcrj'  ftriking  reoiarki  iu  hu 
nn  Minwilc^"  p.  148,  Third  Edition. 
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toy  like  it  may    be  iimate,  whether  developed  little,  or  not  at  all, 

ja  all  sentient  creatures.    But  if  it  eould  be  proved  ttiat  conscieuee  is 

QOt  primary  but  ilcriratiro,  I  ohoiiUl  rBVcrcDce  it  just  as  mucli,  for  it 

,rouId  be  ciiuall}*  from  God  ;   I[is  ^\h  to  mau,  tu  be  the  perpetual 

^tncu  for  Himself,  the  organ  wheroby  \\c  is  known. 

PYTHIAS.  At  all   events    your   Tbciam    is   thorough  :  "  Dicu    se 
j.^tr«>uve  it   la    fin  de   tout."     And  what   do  you  say  to  spontaneous 

X)aiion.  i  would  say,  tirst,  that  I  hardly  see  how  it  touches  the 
^Ijeistie,  or  the  Catholic  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Catholics, 
crcticrally,  believed  it  until  the  other  day.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Su.flLre2  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted.  Secondly,  for  myself,  1 
aalc  permissioa  not  to  be  called  upon  to  believe  it  until  it  is  proved, 
of  -which  I  see  no  immediate  probability.  Professor  Allman  told 
^be  British  Association  at  Sheffield  three  years  ago,  "  No  one  has 
evcx  yet  built  up  one  particle  of  living  matter  out  of  lifeless  ele- 
ments ;'*  and  his  words  are  just  as  true  now.  Depend  upon  it  we 
sli.zs.ll  never  see  the  building  up  of  that  one  particle. 

fTTKiAs.  There  is  no  knowing  what  we   may  see.       Swift  tells  us 
of   certain  Nuremburgers  who  undertook  to  construct  a  man  of  wood 
and    leather    that    should    reason  as   well  as  most  country'  parsons. 
*n>e  science   of  the  nineteenth  century  may    actually  produce    that 
zn&u.     -But    let    us    go    ou.      The  argument    from  conscience,  and 
tlic  various  other  arguments,  h  pQsterioTt  and  h  priori,  you  bold  suffi- 
cient to  wanunt  our  believing  in  the  existence  of  God.     But  wliat 
God?       X    suppose     we     may    say    au     Infinite     and    Absolutely 
PeHoct    Being ;     and     so    Omnipotent,    Omniscient,     AH- Loving. 
But  how   docs  the  God  of  Christianity  curresiwud  with  this  idea? 
CoTiwder  the    account   which  your  Sacred   Books   put  forward.      T 
do  not  press  the  manifest  anthropomorphism  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
namtives ;  I  will  suppose,  for  the  present,  that  no  one  now  accepts 
ttiem  literally  as  history :  ncc  pueri  credunt.  Let  us  take  it,  if  yon  like, 
that  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  "  a  sublime  Psalm  of  creation :" 
tlaat  the  rtor}'  of  Eve  and  the  apple  is  "  the  allegory  of  a  moral  fact"— 
*»  in  episcopal  cliompion  of  ortbodoiy  ba.s  expressed  it — and  so  of  the 
real  of  thoM  veneralilc  myiki,  of  many  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  possess 
vrliat  seem  to  be  far  older  versions,  in  the  legends  deciphered  by  the 
lute  Mr.  George  Smith,  and  published  in  his  "Chaldean  Account  of 
C-icQQDs:"  legends  which  wcU-uigh  all  Assyrian  scholars  coQstd^  to 
fcB^?ebeea  current  before  the  Semitic  tribes  entered  Mesopotamia.  My 
elil&ciilty  i<i  as  to  the  general  picture  of  the  Divine  character  and  goveru- 
rnciit  which  Christianity  presents.    Omnipotence  calling  into  existence 
t.Vickaman  race  and  the  various  tribes  of  sentient  animals,  while  Omni- 
«ciciice  knew  the  sufFeringa  ol'  countless  ages  which  lay  before  them — 
>\m  i>  this  to  be  rccouoitcd  with  luftuite  Love  1    Consider  human  ex- 
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istencc — tlie  life  even  of  the  heaUtiest  of  iia,  what  Pope  called  his,  a 
"long  disease,"  or  aH  Sehopcnhaiicr  aaid,  "  a  struggle  Against  death 
with  the  certainty  of  being  conquered;"  eonxidcr  what  you  call — and  I 
too,  in  perhaps  flnot}ier  wnse — moral  evil.  It  was  a  hiHbop,  as  I  re. 
member,  who  asked,  "  What  does  civil  history  acquaint  u*  with,  but  the 
incorrigible  rogneriea  of  maoiund,  or  ecclesiastical  hietorj  more  tlian 
their  follies  7"     Consider — 

"  Wli.it  (■  tlia  oQurM  of  tlie  life 
Of  mortal  man  on  the  »artli? 
Must  uicii  eddj  ftbout 
]|«r«  ami  tliera — ettt  uad  lirink, 
ChuUcr,  .ind  love,  ud  bats, 
Gatber  and  ujiiaiiilor,  an  raised 
Aloft,  ar*  Imrletl  ia  the  diut, 
lStn\>iiig  blindi)-,  nchiavitiK 
yotliiiij;.  011(1  tljwii  tlwy  dio  — 
Pt'rUh  I  anil  no  r>iie  uks 
Who  or  «liat  Liny  li&vc  bcca, 
Mtiri'  than  hv  n«k«  what  wnvra, 
lu  tiio  moonlit  volituilee  mild 
Of  tlic  DiidiDOftt  Ooiaa,  have  Bwelled, 
PoamVi  fur  a  inuinuut,  and  gono." 

Then,  again,  tliink  of  the  aiiffering  of  the  lower  animals — a  more 
terrible  thought  still,  to  me — the  victims  of  man's  cruelty  and  of  their 
own.  It  is  a  thought  1  ucrcr  dare  allow  myself  to  dwell  upon.  1 
would  rather  see  a  dozen  men  lianged — iau't  it  Shakespeare  who  teMs 
119  that  many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage? — than  look 
upon  the  viviKction  of  the  sorriest  cur  that  ever  howled.  Consider 
all  this,  and  tell  mc,  if  ron  can,  how  it  is  reconcilable  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  Creator  of  whom  you  say  that  He  is  (iod,  because  He  ia  the 
highest  Good.  I  agree  with  Coupeau  in  L* AsHommolr  .  "S'ilya  un 
Dicn,  il  arrnnge  drolement  les  ehoses."  I  frankly  confass  that  I  think 
the  Bnddhi.st  synthesis  a  far  better  one  than  the  t'hristian.  That  a 
perfect  Creator  can  have  made  ao  imperfect  a  world  is  surely,  to  use 
Poulifical  language,  a  dfUrantenlutn, 

Dauox.  1  BupiKtse  it  is  thia  great  mystery  which  more  thau 
anything  else  at  the  present  day  drives  meu  into  the  falsehood  of 
extremes  :  into  Positivism  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  the  negation  of 
evil,  into  Pessimism  on  the  other,  which  is  the  ucgatiou  o[  good.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it.  VVhat  question  is  there  which  presses  upon  any 
one,  who  really  tries  to  face  it,  with  such  ovcrwlielraing  severity 
as  the  (jucstion  of  the  Moral  Government  of  the  world  ?  Yes,  aa 
Descartes  said,  "  God  must  transcend  in  cicellence  my  highest  idea  of 
eiccllence."  The  perfection  of  the  moral  law — those  unwritten  aud 
unchauging  and  eterual  laws  of  the  noblest  passage  iu  Greek  tragedy — 
which  is  to  me  a  self-evident,  axiomatic,  intuitive  truth,  witnesses 
for  the  ])erfection  of  the  Di^-ine  Lawgiver.  "Bonum  nuUo  iuiUffenH 
bono,"  as  St  Augustine  says,  is  the  very  sum  of  our  conception  of 
God.     How  reconcile  with  that  absolute  goodness  the  suffering  of  a 
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ufflDCDt's  jiaii]  by  any  living  creature  ?      Hovr  reconcUe  witU  it  the 

exislcocc    of  ihe    "  purblind    race  of  miserable  men  ?"     1    can    no 

Q)ore  reconcile  It  than  you.      It  is  one  of  the  uvenv helming,  heart- 

niVrciug  myatcrics  that  encompass  human    Ufe.     One  out  of  many. 

Otif  ifriioi'anec  here  is  the  measure  of  our  knowledge  of  oil  tlie  pro- 

fouvdfj  problems  of  existence.     "  Thy  judgment*  arc  li}ic  the  great 

deep-' 

"Peri)  nclla  gjOBtlciaMaittlarBB 
Im  yoXa  ch«  titert  U  TMtro  tnondo, 
Qncn'  oochio  per  lo  mare,  eabto  I'intvrtUi ; 
V\m,  bencbi  iUUspK>d«  vc^gw  i)  foodo, 
Ib  noi»go  bdI  vod*.  v  DomliiDcnu 
Ef(H  i,  m*  oela  Ini  I'ewer  prolondo." 

Ijct  "OB  accept  any  "  beam  in  darknoas"  which  penetrates  to  us.  And 
is  aot  tlw.  Chriiitiaii  explanation,  u[K)n  the  face  of  it,  more  reasonable 
thaxi  any  other?  "Sin  entere<!  into  the  world,  and  death  by  ain," 
nn  lacing,  as  St.  Augustine  tells  us,  anything  done,  said,  or  designed 
ligminstthe  Mternal  Lav.  Aud  docs  not  the  teaching  of  all  religions 
ttibo  baclf  the  Apostolic  dictum?  From  the  rudest  fctichism  to  the 
more  elaborate  theologies,  all  speak  of  the  sense  of  sin  deep-rooted 
in  tbe  human  conscience.  Here,  of  course,  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  another  of  those  unsolved  aud  insoluble  mysteries  that  surround 
man  on  all  aides,  the  mystery  of  free  wiU,  as  to  which  I  do 
iiot  Me  how  we  can  get  further  than  St.  Augustine's  teaching, 
tbat  a  world  ia  which  a  moral  oixler  or  period  of  probation  was 
ntablished  wherein  rational  creatures  should  work  out  their  own 
ettnial  destiny  by  their  own  merit,  is  more  cxcellcut  tlma  one  con- 
taiaiog  no  such  order ;  and  that  the  existence  of  this  moral  order 
Implies  liberty  to  sin,  as  a  coucomitaut  of  liberty  to  do  right.  A 
crated  being  is  a  6nite  being,  and  a  finite  being  is  an  imperfect 
being,  aud,  as  Leibnitz  tells  us,  the  limitation  of  the  iinite  makes 
evil  poasiblc.  For  the  rest,  the  condition  of  the  world  should 
surely  predispose  us  to  welcome  the  revelation  of  the  goodness  and 
Joiing-kiudQCBs  of  the  CJrcat  Father  which  Christianity  professes  to 

PrraiAB.    Wei!    hero   we   are,  after   twenty   years  of  separation, 
^*'c»»oDiug  highj  like  ^lilton's  di'viU — 

"  Of  Provideaev,  forekoow ledge,  wilj  said  Ule, 
Tix<jA  iu%c.  irce  will,  and  knuwletlgi;  abBuluto." 

l>iit  happily  amid  pleasanter  aurroundings.     IJut  seriously,  my  dear 

*«now,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  u  very 

successful  correction  of  the  aboriginal  calamity — so  terrible   in   its 

^■••ults,  whatever  it  mav  have  been — in  which  mankind  is  iiiTolvcd? 

-*»   system  introduced  so  late  in  the  world's  history,  and  now,  after 

^'^^o  thousand  years  have  passed  away,  professed,  as  statisticians  reckon, 

***    sU  its  multifarious  and  jarring  varieties,  by  only  some  thirty  per 
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cent,  of  Uic  immun  race — stioli  Cbristiaus>  too,  as  most  of  the  adherents 
tltcy  assign  to  it  ore — 'ftcems  to  bu  a  wornc  failure  evcu  ttiao  the  crea- 
tion. That  the  Infinite  aud  Eternal  God  shouhl  hare  dcticcmlcd  to 
this  plaiict  of  uurs — mere  speck  as  it  ts  m  the  illimilablc  If  inverse — 
and  sitoiild  Iiavc  made  tlic  ohlatiou  of  Ilis  life  and  the  nucrifice  uf  His 
death  for  a  race  of  l)ci»g8  uf  whom  the  vast  proportion  have  never 
heard  of  Him,  while,  of  those  who  have  heard,  so  very  few  arc  much 
the  better  for  h,  is  more  iiicoitccivable  than  that  a  perfect  Ucing 
fihonld  have  called  into  existence  such  a  world.  At  least  you  thought 
so  oucc.      1  thiuk  so  now. 

Dauon.  Here  again  I  recognize  an  unfathomable  mystery.  You 
shake  the  head.  Vou  do  not  like  that  term.  But  surely  L'ascal 
speaks  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  when  he  says :  "  La  dernierc 
demarche  de  la  raison  est  de  savoir  qu'il  y  a  nne  infinite  de  choses  qui  la 
surpassput,"  It  is  a  commonplace  of  Catholic  theology,  "  To  turn 
desinit  in  mysterium,"  and  many  of  our  great  writers  have  been  led 
to  connect  the  Incarnation  with  some  vast  divine  purpose  of  which 
WL*  are  ignorant.     Consider  the  immensity  of  our  ignorance. 

"  Or  ta  chi  m,  ch*  vuoi  sodcn  a  acraoaa 
Vat  ^adicivr  <1»  liingi  jnillf  miglia 
Con  In  vmluta  curta  il'iuiiii  »[>uin&  T" 

The  objection  taken  to  Christianity  on  account  of  its  late  intro- 
duction into  the  world,  its  partial  reception  by  men  and  its  in- 
complete triumph  even  among  those  who  have  received  it  amounts 
merely  to  this :  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  our  a  priori 
notions ;  that  it  is  unlike  what  wc  sliould  have  expected ;  not  a 
very  formidable  objection,  as  1  now  think,  except  on  what  Butler 
calls  "  the  infinitely  absurd  supposition  that  wc  know  the  whole  of  the 
case.'*  The  issue  may  very  probably  he  confused  for  many  minds  by 
some  figment  of  the  rights  of  man  borrowed  from  the  political  theories 
of  t!ic  day.  But  it  must  be  absolutely  clear  to  any  one  wlio  will  look 
at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  reason  that  man.  has  in  strictness  no 
rights  against  God.  The  Divine  Uulcr  and  Judge  of  men  makes  us 
to  differ  from  one  another  in  gifts  of  grace  as  of  nature  or  of 
fortune;  to  one  He  gives  ten  talents,  to  another  five,  to  another  one. 
Why  not?  Is  it  not  lawful  for  Ilim  to  do  what  He  will  with  His 
own  ?  The  Apostolic  question  is  unanswerable ;  "  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?"  The  philosophy  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  is 
not  very  profound ;  but  Pope  seems  to  me  to  make  '*  a  very  pal- 
pable hit"  when  he  says  ; — 

"  Go,  wiMcr  thou  I  and,  ia  thy  acale  of  BcoBa, 
Weigh  thy  Upinion  Agniiut  I'raviilcaoo; 
Coll  imfwrfectioii  what  thouf&nuy'itauch, 
Bay,  heri,'  ho  uii'«»  Uhi  littlw,  thun-  tcwj  mncli : 
9nat«b  from  uia  liuad  tliu  Wluic«  and  tlio  rod, 
Kc-judgo  his  jiiBlicc.  bo  the  liod  of  Uod." 

If  Christianity  is  what  Cliristianity  professes  to  be^  "  good  tidtngi 
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ofgTCttt  joT,"  transfiguriug  this  brief  aiid  troubled  life  by  the  indnite 
nJac  given  to   it  as  tbc  ncliool  of  spiritual  disci pltne^  tlic  traiiiiiif; 
p/acc  for  etertiity,  wliy  tihoutd   Uie  fact  that  this  religinu  w  offered  to 
me   ^d  not  to  others,  be  any  kiud  of  reason  for  ray  doctbiog  it  ? 

^^TfTHiAa,    You  talk  of  an   immurtal  hope.     But  surely  the   out- 

jpojc    which  the  theologiaus  exhibit  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind 

is  r^^^^  ^^  immortal  dread.      I  was  reading  the  other  day  in  one  of 

f]j(>       profoimdcst  and    moat  eloquent    of   your  WTiters :    "  It  is  one 

(mixtion  entertained  among  divines  and  holy  men,  that  the  number  of 

Cat,lioli<^  that  arc  to  be  saved  will  on  the  whole  be  small;"   and   1 

suppose  Catholics  would   be  held  by  their  divines  and  holy  men  to 

iuv^^  a  better  chance  than  the  rest  of  the  world.      But  what  a  vision 

'  doe^  ^i^   opinion  raise  in   the  mind ;  the  vision  of  a  Being  who 

POfld  deliberately  and  of  His  own  free  will  call  into  cxiatcnce  myriads 

of    «:rrcatiirca  with   infinite   capacities    for  suffering,  foreknowing,  or 

ratlser  knowing, — "  in.  Ilim  is  no   before," — -that  au  eternity  of  in- 

cff'cLlile  misery  lay  before  them.     People  are  better  than  their  creed, 

or    '1-hc  servants  of  such  a  Being  'rould  be  absolutely  inhumau.     They 

m^y  thank   themselves,  however,  if    such  a  representation  of    Ood 

drm  W8  men  into  negation  of  llim.     But  what  makes  the  matter  worse, 

is    t-liat,  as  I   am  firmly  persuaded,  the  good  men — 1  know  they  arc 

sQXXictimes  very  good  men — who  put  it  forward  do  not  in  their  heart 

of     hearts  believe  it.      How  could  they  cat  or  drink,  or  sleep,  if  they 

did  ?     Tlic  horror  of  thn  thought  wonld  haunt  tlicm  day  and  night, 

ancl  iu   no  long  time  drive  them   mad.     Indeed,  I  think  it  may  bo 

Bft^dy  atlinuod  that  the  only  real  believers  in  this  Stygian  gmpcl  are 

tbow  who  lose  their  rcaAon  by  it,  for  that  is  its  natural  and  logical 

icsalt. 

DiMON.   Very  little  is  of  faith   with  Catholics  upon  this  tremen- 

dcvtis  subject,  'lliis  is  of  faith,  that  human  life  is  a  time  of  probation ; 

tlx&t  the  choice  which  every  creature  endowed  with  Free  will  has  to 

make,  while  in  this  world,  is  "  brief,  and  yet  endless,"  and  that  those 

wlio  deliberately  reject  God,  by  their  own  act  shut  themselves  out  from 

tbc  Beatific  Vision.    What  do  the  researches  of  the  physicists  bring  out 

more  startlingly  than  the  incxorablcness  of  the  "  laws  of  Nature,"  as 

tbey  speak?     All  things  are  double  one  ngaioat  another:  the  things 

tliat  are  seen  against  the  things  that  are  not  seen.    Law  reigns  evcry- 

•■berc.    It  is  as  irreversible  in  the  spiritual  order  as  in  the  phenomenal 

world.     TIius  Gotama,  whoso  doctrine,  that  a  man's  doing  is  his  true 

iclf,  embodies  a  great  truth,  teaches  iu  the  P&li  Dhammapada  that 

"  evil  deeds  rnmit  Ijear  bitter  fruits," — there   is  no  help  for  it:  that 

though  "an  evil  deed,  like  newly-drawn  milk,  does  not  all  at  once 

turn  sour,  yet,  smouldering  like  fire   covered  by  ashes,  it  follows  the 

fool  "  into  the  unseen  world:  that  if  "a  man   speaks  or   acts   with 

&Q  evil  thought,  pBtu  follows  him,  as  the  wheel  follows  the  foot  of  the 
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ox  tliat  draws  tlic  carringc,"  a  ma<it  nigiiificant  comparison.  An  you 
will  remember,  wc  lucd  to  rear!  in  Hegel,  punishment  is  not  something 
arbitrary;  it  is  "the  othrr  half  of  crime/'  It  is  not  primarily  nor 
necessarily  remedial,  but  vinclietive — a  stem  truth,  vhich  the  jargon 
of  so-called  philanthropists  has  done  mnch  to  obsenrc  for  the  present 
age.  Every  great  religion,  every  profoamd  thinker,  has  realized  as 
yividly  a»  Christianity  itself  the  tremendous,  the  far-reaching  nature 
of  sin.  You  remember  the  passage  in  Plato— it  is  in  the  "  Phsedo" — 
where  he  says  that  the  wicked  would  be  too  well  off  if  their  evil  deeds 
came  to  an  end  with  death,  and  that  other  passage  at  the  end  of 
the  "  Republic,''  where  one  spirit  asks  another,  "  Where  ia  '  Ardixua 
the  Great?'" — the  tyrant  who  a  ihoiiaaud  years  before  had  desolated 
one  of  the  dttes  of  Pampkylia — aud  is  answered,  "  lie  has  not 
come  forth  from  hell  ;  he  is  itot  likely  to  come  forth."  It  is  a  most 
Ktrikiug  thiug  that  the  two  founders  of  religious  who,  as  you  will 
allow,  have  been  most  full  of  pity  for  men,  Jesutt  the  Messiah, 
and  Gotama  the  Buddha,  have  presented  the  most  terrible  pictures  of 
the  consequences,  in  another  cxisLcuiH;,  of  moral  evil  in  this.  Think 
of  Dives,  the  heartless  glutton,  asking  in  vaiu  for  a  drop  of  water  to 
cool  his  tongue  in  the  imciucnchablc  flame.  Think  of  the  monk 
Kokftliya,  of  whom  we  road  in  the  "  Sutta  Nipiita,"  condemned,  for 
speaking  evil  of  the  brethren,  to  the  Paduma  hell,  where  the  wicked 
are  beaten  with  iron  hammers,  and  boiled  in  iron  pots  in  a  mixture 
of  blood  and  matter,  aud  fed  ou  food  resembling  red-hot  balls  of  iron, 
and  plunged  into  the  accursed  river  Vetaram,  difficult  to  cross,  and 
flowing  with  streams  of  sharp-edged  razors,  and  where  their  torments 
last  512,000,000,000  times  aa  long  as  it  would  take  to  clear  away  a 
large  load  of  tiny  acsamum  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one  seed  in  a  hundred 
years.  If,  aa  Catholics  believe,  God  is  the  final  end  of  man — to 
love  Uim  above  all  things,  our  friend  in  Tlim,  our  enemy  for  Tlim, 
our  great  good— and  if  this  life  ia  a  time  of  probation,  what  can  we 
TejLioiiahly  conjecture  as  to  the  destiny  which  any  one  shapes  for  him- 
self who  deliberately  turns  away  from  that  final  end,  aud  rejects  that 
great  good,  who  takes  j^ide  with  His  enemies,  and  says,  "  Kvil,  be  thou 
my  good?"  "Venfer,"  says  Cossuet,  "c'est  le  peche  meme,  I'eufer 
c'cst  d'etre  eloigne  de  Dicu."  He  whose  lips  were  full  of  grace, 
8|ieaks  of  eternal  sin — "reus  aetcrni  delicti,"* — a  pregnant  expres- 
sion, indeed.  There  is  a  6ne  passage  in  the  Qu'rau,  depicting  with 
much  boldness  the"Dic8  Irx/'  as  the  3Ioalem  propliet  conceived  ofitj 
"when  the  heavens  shall  be  rent  asunder,  and  the  stars  uhall  bo  dis- 
persed, aud  the  seas  shall  be  miuglcd,  and  the  sepulchres  shall  be 
ovcrthrowu,  aud  every  i^oul  Khali  know  what  it  hath  done  aud  left 
undone."     On  that  great  and   exceeding  hitter  day,  in  each  man's 

*  .6^i9friiiMT0t,aot  ■^/nut.ManrjticAtioiuililf  tli«  tmcrenilingof  thepusugr,  St.  Marie 
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b&od  skall  be  put  the  book  of  his  deeds  ;  bU  account  exactly  stated  ; 
lonBclf  called  to  vUae&s  that  "  the  Lord  will  not  deal  unjustly  w'ttb 
tiiy  ODC.'*  The  visiou  which  you  have  conjured  up,  1,  of  course,  put 
side  as  the  mere  phautastn  of  a  distorted  imaginatiou.  God  i» 
ijifinitely  loving,  aa  well  as  iaiinitely  just.  And  of  this  we  may  be 
pjnfifleut — it  seems  to  me  blasphemous  to  douht  it — that  the  eventual 
condition  of  every  soul  will  be  such  as  ia  beat  for  that  soul;  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  it,  as  being  irhat  it  is,  what  it  has  made  itself 
to  be.  This  is  the  "  larger  hope,"  which  we  not  ouly  may 
bintly  trust,  but  should  a8:durc(Uy  believe :  the  one  ray  of  celc&tial 
light  in  tliis  j^rcat  darkness.  "  Tltou  lovest  nil  the  things  that  arc, 
wd  abhorrest  uothin»  that  Thou  hast  made.  Thou  sparest  all,  for 
(bejr  arc  Thine.  O  Um\.  Thou  Lover  of  Souls  !" 

PttHiAS.  Well,  it  is  satisfactory  to   Icaru  "  que  le  bon  Dieu  n'cst 
m^  si  noir  qu'on  ]c  croiL."    Itut  I  have  a  train  to  Richmond  to  catch, 
ind  time  is  going  on.     Let   me  go  on  too,   and  touch  upon  another 
[icnat,  I  mean  the  difliPuUics  wliicli  histoiy  presents  to  the  claims  of 
Chri»tianity,  and  especially  of  Catholicism.     Thus  wc  can  trace   the 
development  of  the  Tlicistic  idea  among  the  Hebrews,  as  on  historical 
iMict,  from  the  anthropomorphic  national  or  tribal  Deity,  Ynhveh,  to 
Ihe  Elemal    God  proclaimed  by  Jeremiah  and  the   later  propliets. 
Wc  eau  trace  the  growth  of  the  Trinitarian  idea  from  the  dim  scmi- 
Platouic  notion  in  which  it  first  appears,  until  it  receives  its  full  em- 
bodiment at  Nicjea.      Wc  know  when  a  belief  in  purgatory  came  in  : 
»e  can  follow   step  by  step  the  growth  of  the  cultus  of  the  Viipn. 
Btit  even  when  apparently  lixcd,  stereotyped,  so  to  speak,  in  symbols 
and   formulas,  religious    ideas   really   change.     Modem  Catholicism 
irould  be,  to  no  small  c.'ttcut,  strange  to  a  medieval  CuthoUe.     Nine- 
teen tb-eentury   Protestantism  would   certainly  uuusidurably  astonish 
Lf«a.ther  or  Calvin.      It  is   uut  difCcult    to   imagine  what  efl'ect  cither 
wcsald  produce  on  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,     vuvra  I'lti. 

Dauox.  And  why  not?  To  live  is  to  ehange.  I  am  not  in  the 
^^ii  cuucemed  to  deny  that  the  earliest  Hebrew  conceptions  of  Deity 
r  ^^re  anthropomorphic.  It  was  natural  thuL  they  should  be  so.  The 
-^m^td  Gud,  walking  intlic  ganlca  iu  the  coot  of  the  Jay,  or  speaking 
i^:*-  Moecs  face  to  face,  as  a  man  is  wont  to  speak  to  his  friend,  these 
:^:::K.d  ihc  like  notions  belong  to  a  primitive  state  of  religious  belief. 
^T  «rc  as  elsewhere— 

"  tba  tbouglita  of  maa  sue  wiil'Oiiuil  iHtli  tbu  [iirocesi  <if  iho  anna." 

lew  arc  like  seeds ;  they  gcruiinatc  in  the  human  mind^  tbcy  assimi- 

te  outrimeut  from  oil  Kidcs,  they  gmw  and  arc  transformed  in  the 

^wiug;  and  all  this  takes  plai:c  by  a  divinely  ordained  law,  aualo- 

«~iuB  to  that  which  rules  in  the  vegetable  world,  us  might  indeed  have 
«rii  expected,  since   both  arc  the  expression  of  the  same  -Supremo 

kliuil.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  word  Trinity  did  not  come  iuto 
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BSe   until  the  second  ceatiiry;  it  is   equally  true  that  the  oouccption 
whip!]  that  word  expresses  may  ha  traced  back  to  Apostolic  times  and.  ■ 
lojifj  before.   '  The  doctrine  of  purgatory^  as  wc  find   it   in  Pope   St| 
Grcgory'H  day,  was^  in  some  aort,  new.      But  the  notion  of  »  place  of 
piirilication  where  the  imperfect,  "saved,  yet  aa  by  firo,"  ahidc 


"  III  priaoa  for  tho  dabt  unpaiil, 
Of  stna  cummitti'tl  horc," 


J 


until  its   uttermost  farthing    is   discharged,  and   the  Divine  Law  I8 

satisfied,  in  as   old  as  Christianity,  and   Far  older.      And  so  of  other 

doctrines  of  the  faith.    There  is  really  nothing  more  to  be  said  ou  this 

subject  than  lias   been  said  by  Cardinal  Xewmaii   in  his  "  Etisay   on 

Development." 

Pythlis.  So  tliat  when — 

"  Johu  P. 
•  Robinson,  he 

Sox  tlicy  didn't  kiiuw  i-Tcrytliing  clmvn  i  n  Jnilee," 

he  speaks  wiser  than  he  is  aware  of. 

D&uoN.  Yes.  The  theological  statement  of  Mr.  Robinsons  proposi- 
tion, if  you  care  to  have  it  in  tlie  words  of  Cardinal  Laurence 
Brancntuj  is  "  Muhoi  vcritatcs,  initio  ccclcHia;,  ant  ubscura^  crant, 
ant  penittLs  ignotoc.''  I  hax'o  no  objection  to  take  the  American 
humorist  and  even  the  author  of  "  Nana,"  whom  you  quoted  just 
now,  &»  e.tpuiicnt5,  in  some  aort^  of  their  a^e.  But  after  all,  we 
must  remember  that,  as  M.  Kenan  admirably  says,  "  seriousness  is 
the  first  essential  of  mcTrality  and  religion." 

PiTHLis.  "  Ridcutcm  dicere  yerum,  quid  vetat?"  But  M.  Rcuan: 
by  all  means  let  us  go  on  to  him,  the  more  especially  as,  Uke  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  have  beco  reading  lately  his  article  iu  the  Hevae 
des  Deux  Mondet  i*  the  new  instalment  of  what  we  may  call  bis 
"  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua."  How  singularly  beautirul  and  interesting 
it  ia! 

Dauon.  Ves,  indeed.  1  confess  that  I  was  immensely  token  with 
the  article.  1  have  read  it  twice,  and  that  with  much  care;  but 
npon  both  occasiima  1  was  in  doubt  whether  kindly  feeling  for 
the  vrriter,  or  astonishment  at  the  grounds  upon  which  he  gave  up 
bis  religion,  was  ihc  predominant  thought  in  my  mind. 

PvTaiAs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  a  good  word  from  you  for  Rcnan.  It 
is  not  often  that  I  hear  one  from  a  Catliolic. 

Damon.  It  is  not  my  business  to  jiulgc  him.  "  Unusquisque 
nostrum  pro  sc  rationcm  rcddct  Deo."  **If  he  seek  Truth,  is  he  not 
(.UT  brother,  and  to  be  pitied  ?  If  he  do  not  seek  Truth,  is  he  not 
-itill  our  brother,  and  to  be  pitied  still  more  V  But  I  do  not  envy  the 
man  who  can  read  untouched  that  chapter  in  his  life  which  lie  has 
recently  given  to  the  world, 

*  OiNov.  1,188a 
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PvTBiAs.  Well,  but  T  should  like  to  hear  what  70TI  have  to  say 
about  the  grounds  on  which  Uenaa  gave  up  Catholicism  and 
ClirijittanitT. 

Damom.  The  rocks  upon  which  he  made  shipwreck  of  faith,  were, 
^  it  would  seem,  the   supernatural  and   the  Sacred    Scriptures  of 
(jbristianity.    As  regards  the  first,  he  quotes,  I  remember,  Littre's 
yell  Wnowii  dictum,  "  Quelque  recherche  qu'ou   ait  faitc,  jamais  ua 
miracle  ae  c'est  pas  produit  li\  ou  11  pouvoit  etre  observe  ct  constat^," 
a.  t£xt  apou  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  enlarged  iu  hts  "  Vie  de 
Jc!""*,"     Now  it  19  perfectly  true  that  no  case  is  upon  record  of  a 
Saiut  offering  to  work  a  juiracle  for  a  wager,  or  to  satisfy  a  jury  of 
professors  of  pbysics.     la  the  law   of  the  Diviue  Govcrument  of 
the  world,  neither  curiosity  nor  disbelief  is  the  ccudition  of  theae 
pheoomena  of  the  order  of  Grace.     You  remember  the  plea  urged 
in    the   Gospel  ou   bcbatf  of  tbe  Centurion,  wUusc  sun  Christ  was 
besought  to  heal :  that  he  was  worthy  for  wUom  He  Hhould  do  this. 
Such  conformity  must  ordinarily  precede  the  exercise   of  miraculous 
power.     Can    it   he   said   to  exist  in   tbe  case  of  our  prophets  of 
nMterialism  V     Are  they  not  rather  like  those  wlio  sought  of  Him  a 
sign  tempting  Him?     The  only  sign,  which  was  to  be  given  to  those 
GAtilcan  nnbclieTcrs  is  given  to  their  representatives  in  the  nineteenth 
century.      The  successors  of  the  Apostles,    like  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, are   uitncsscs   of  ('blast's  Resurrection.      That  is  the  miracle 
upc/n  which  Christianity  rests; — ita  fundamental  basis,  so  that,  as  St. 
I^nl  says,  *■  If  Christ  be   not  risen,   your  faith    is  vaiu,   and   our 
preaching    also   is  vain."     Kor    eighteen  centuries   a  belief  in   the 
fiesnrrection   ha.i  been  in  this  world,  a  belief  for  which  its  earliest 
propagators  in  the  old   Iloman  Empire  and  its  latest  votaries  in  the 
Core*  have  gladly  laid  dowu  their  lives ;   a  belief  that  ha.s  exerted  a 
inora]  influence  iu  tlie  world,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  facts  of 
liwtOTT.       ilow  are  we  to  account  for    the    origin  of   that  belief? 
Ew<Ty  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause.   The  liyiKtthesis  of  the  truth 
of    the  Resurrection  sufficiently  explains  the  fact  of  belief  in  it.     Is 
%aj  other  hypothesit!  sufficieut? 

PrruLis.  Well,  you  know  there  is  the  resuscitation  hypothesis — 
tlamt  the  supposed  death  wus  not  real  but  apparent,  a  death-like 
swvouu,  from  which,  after  the  descent  from  the  cross,  Jesus  recovered 
in  the  cool  cavern,  covered  as  He  was  with  healing  unguents  and 
Lx^c^naaiic  herbs :  or  if  that  theory  dues  not  commend  itself  to  you — 
izad  to  be  sure  Strauss  has  himself  pretty  completely  demolished  it 
icm  lis  *'  New  lafe  of  Jesus"^ — there  is  the  visionary  hypotbesifi^  a  bran* 
iL^-w  (peculation  of  his  own. 

Dauok,  Well,  but  this  visionary  hypothesis — "  that  the  faith   in 
Jesiu  as  the   Messiali,  which   by  His    violent   death   bad  received 
^o.   apparently  fatal  shock,  was  restored  subjectively  by  the   iustru- 
fQU  xuii.  q 
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mf!Dtaliiy  of  the  miud,  the  j)oirer  of  imagination,  and  meD'n  OTn 
excitemeat" — ts  it  -worth  arguing?  You  are  a  lawyer,  uay,  more, 
a  Juilgc^  and  Z  put  it  to  your  judicial  intellect,  is  it  poasibic  to 
imagine  a  more  idle  attempt  to  account  for  the  intense  imwaveriDg 
conviction  which  animated  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  alone 
accounts  adequately  for  the  belief  in  it  by  which  those  wlio  had  for- 
saken Him  and  Hed  in  the  hour  ol'  Ilia  Passion,  were  out  of  weakness 
made  so  strong,— that  belief  upon  which  the  vast  fabric  of  Cbris- 
tinnity  hns  ever  sinec  rested,  mid  still  rests. 

PvTHUs.  Your  point,  then,  is,  that  those  to  whom  thia  argument  is 
not  convincing,  would  not  he  persuaded  although  one  rose  from  the 
dead  in  their  own  presence. 

D-iMnv.  I  am  sure  they  wonld  not,  they  would  havR  a  rcsiwcitation 
hypothesis,  or  a  visionary  hypothesis,  ready  for  the  occasion.  For,  eon- 
sciously  or  not,  they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  first  principle  which 
blocks  belief;  a  first  principle  whieh  is  not  a  scientific  truth  at  all,  hut 
merely  a  figment  of  the  imagination  dingnincd  as  a  universal  intellec* 
tual  proposition.  You  remember  how,  in  the  Gospel,  the  Divine 
Master  upbraided  the  eleven  with  their  hardness  o!"  heart  because  they 
believed  not  those  who  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen.  No 
doubt  they  thought  it  hardness  of  head.  Kor  the  rest  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  history — not  merely  the  history  of  Judaism  aud 
Christianity — tccma  with  tiic  supernatural.  \  mean  that  we  have  on 
reconl  in  the  annals  of  tlie  world  a  vast  nniltitiide  ol'  occurrences, 
as  well  attested  as  any  facts  can  be,  which  arc  not  referable  to  that 
sequence  of  phenomena  called  the  laws  of  Nature;  nay,  I  go  further 
than  that :  1  agree  with  ScLopcnhauer,  tliat  we  are  all  t-onstautly 
crossing  the  Hue  between  Nature  and  the  Snjieniatunil.*  So  I  think  : 
and  if  I  at  all  know  myself  1  do  not  believe  that  T  am  in  the  least  under 
the  influence  of  what  M.  Ilenan  calls  "a  taste  for  the  irrational." 

Pythias.  It  appears  to  you,  then,  that  M.  Kenan's  proposition 
about  the  supernatural  rests  upon  an  assumption  opposed  to  facts. 
Well,  you  have  the  courage  of  yuur  opinions,  at  all  events.  But  what 
about  his  critical  difficultica  ?     You  have  considered  them  ? 

Da«os.  Who  that  is  even  moderately  well  acquainted  with  modern 
literature  can  have  helped  considering  them?  But  I  see  you  have 
a  paper  in  your  band. 

Pythias.  It  is  an  extract  that  I  made  from  Itenau's  article.  Listen. 
Let  us  send  upstairs  for  the  Revue.  Meanwhile  I  will  give  to 
you  this  passage  in  English : — 

"  It  is  uo  iLfugcr  poseiblii  to  uiniutaiii  that  the  second  part  of  Isaias  was 

*  See  his  exoecdiiDglv  curious  ouay,  "  Venncb  ilber  ilos  OeJsteraobeu  uud  WJts  damit 
JiVBunmenhilntrt,*'  inui-  first  voIurk'  »f  "  Pftrcrga  uiid  PftroJipoinoDa."  .SchopenhiiaGr'a 
CDDCOTjtion  o(  the  SujiAniatunt],  ob  it  U  hanlly  ncccaMry  to  jicld.  differs  very  wiilcly  from 
the  Cbriatiuj  ciMice|itiiiu. 
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wrilltB  by  I«uas.  Tbc  Book  of  DtinicI,  wbicli  all  ortbodoxy  altributi-s  to 
iJic  litDe  of  Ujo  captivity,  ii^  jiij  upocrypluii  writing,  composed  a  hundred 
will  tixty-tiino  or  a  Imiidred  and  st^vunty  years  befora  Jcsns  Christ.  The 
lioolc  or  Judith  is  un  hiBioricil  iniposMbilily,  The  nscripiion  of  the  Penta- 
Icncll  10  Moaes  ia  unaustainiiblc,  and  lo  deny  thiit  many  parta  of  GencsiB  have 
aaythical  chnracier,  i<i  to  oblige  oncaelf  to  oxplain  nsrcal  >iiich  stories  aa  choae 
ef  the  earthly  Paradise,  tlio  apple,  and  the  iii-k  of  Nnan.  Kuc  one  is  no 
Crtbolic  if  one  deviates  upon  any  one  of  thflse  points  from  the  triwlitional  tfiesia. 
Onhodoxy  obliges  one  to  believe  that  the  books  nre  the  work  of  thofte  to 
whom  th«  titles  attribute  thc-m.  The  most  mitigated  Catholic  doctrines  upon 
im^nlign  do  not  allow  of  the  lulmixsion,  in  the  sacrod  books,  of  any  marked 
tnw,  any  contradict  ton,  evon  in  thing;  thnt  concern  neither  fnith  nor 
morals." 

Wbat  do  you  make  oftbatf 

Damon.  I  remember  tlic  jiassa^e.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Biblical 
exegesis  taught  liy  Catholic  prufuHsors  has  been  extreiuely  little^  if  at 
alt,  affected  by  modern  criticism.  But  that  "  traditiutiol  tliesiB/'  as 
M.  Reiian  veil  calls  it^  rests  upon  no  decree  of  Pope  or  Couucil ;  nor 
is  it  true  that  orthodoxy  obliges  you  or  me  to  believe,  as  a  eondition 
of  Catholic  commuiiiou,  that  all  our  Sacred  Books  were  writlcn  by 
those  vhoae  names  they  bear,  or  at  the  dates  commonly  attributed  to 
tfaem,  or  that  their  human  authors  possessed,  in  nil  ca-ses,  accurate 
conceptions  of  the  matters,  whether  of  physical  science  or  of  secular 
hifftoryf  apon  which  they  had  to  touch.  For  myself,  1  confess  that 
tDch  questions  possess  little  interest  for  mc.  I  ix-ganl  the  Bible  us  the 
creation  of  the  Church,  and  whatever  the  antiquity  or  the  origin  of 
the  various  documents  which  it  cuutaius,  I  receive  them  ou  her  word, 
just  ai  St.  Augustine  did;  and  like  him  I  say  that  I  sbould  not 
trceive  thetn  at  all,  unless  her  authority  moved  tne  to  do  so.  Ot 
coarse,  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  one  thing ;  the  current 
troching  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  Louvaiu,  or  even  at  Rome,  is  anuther. 

FvTui.^s.  Those  worthy  professors  at  St.  Sulpice,  as  described  by 
M.  llcnan,  seem  Hi  me  to  resemble  their  friends  the  Bourbuns :  tbcy 
lui]  learut  nothing  and  they  bad  forgotten  nothing,  vhere  there  was 
10  much  to  learn  and  to  forget.  Their  loethod  of  dealing  with  the 
higher  criticism  of  Germany  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Partington's  en- 
ooontcriiig  the  Atlantic  Occau  with  her  broom. 

Damon.  I  suppose  they  followed  the  old  GolUcan  traditions  so  potent 
ia  France  in  the  last  century.  Baylc,  aa  I  remember,  tcUa  us  that 
one  of  the  charges  of  the  Janscni^ts  against  the  Society  of  Jesus  was, 
"  Vouloir  do  rccoanoitrc  dans  Tficriture  quclque  chose  de  foiblessc  ct 
lie  I'csprit  naturel  de  rhommc."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing 
ii  the  formal  teaching  of  the  Church  to  prevent  any  Catholic  from 
holding  that  in  matters  not  affecting  faith  or  morals  the  writers  of 
our  Sacred  Books  had  no  exceptional  lights,  no  special  immunity  from 
nror;  nor  is  there  a  single  definition  from  Pope  or  Council,  so  far 
u  1  ctn  lc*ra,  ajR  to  the  date  or  authorship  of  any  of  the  writings  in. 
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eluded  iu  the  canon  of  Scripture.  But  that  "higher  criticism," 
which  was  such  a  bugbear  to  M.  Rcnan,  what  is  its  real  outcome  ? 
A  great  genius — lost,  as  Heine  thought,  to  Catholicity  mainly  by 
the  fault  of  Catholics — turning  his  piercing  gasc  upon  it  forty  years 
ago,  judged  it  to  lie  little  more  than  a  mass  of  nebulosity  and  con- 
tradiction, and  ccrtaiuly  it  has  not  become  more  clear  or  consistent 
since.  "  At  first  sight,"  says  Edgar  Qninet— for  it  is  he  vhom 
I  am  citing — "  everything  seems  to  be  changed  by  its  discoveries: 
but  when  you  rceover  from  the  shock  and  really  look  into  it" — 
as  he  had  done  most  thoroughly — "  you  find  such  a  medley 
of  visionary  cronjecture  and  reckless  theorizing  that  you  despair  of 
foumling  anything  thereupon."*  God  forhid  that  1  should  say  one 
ivord  in  disparagement  of  the  laborious  erudition  of  Germany ;  but 
really  the  average  Teutonic  Biblical  critic,  ttounderiug  hearily  amid 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  problems  of  style  and  authorship  and 
ethosj  seems  to  nie  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  good  only  for  indis- 
criminate destruction.  1  should  deeply  regent  such  irreverent  trcat- 
racDt  of  the  Ghamraapada  or  the  Qu'ran  as  the  moat  august  documents 
of  Christianity  espericncc  at  hia  hands.  1  am  no  Hebrew  scholar 
myself,  but  1  happen  to  have  had  quite  recently  a  letter  from  a 
learned  friend  well  skilled  in  tlmt  language,  which  contains  some 
obsen'ations  very  much  to  my  present  jioitit.  "1  recognize/'  he 
writes,  *'  the  diil'ercut  shades  in  Isaias  atul  other  Hebrew  writers, 
when  Gescnius  or  Ewald  guides  me  to  them ;  and  cujoy  them, 
as  T  do  the  contrast  of  Rafael's  earlier  and  later  manners ;  but  I 
cannot  draw  the  inferences  of  these  critics.  What  I  mean  is  not 
that  they  perceive  variety  where  there  is  none  j  but  that  they  are 
too  stiff,  too  pedantic,  to  remember  that  one  man  uses  many  styles 
according  to  his  mood  and  subject-matter.  Could  we  suppose  that 
'King  Lear'  aud  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  were  by  the  same 
hand,  did  we  not  know  it  ?  I  take  an  instance  at  random  ;  but  com- 
l»are  again  Stdiiller's  'Iliiubor'  with  his  'Don  Carlos,"  or  lirowniug's 
'  Paracelsus' with  his  '  Hohenstiel  Schwangau.'  Moreover,  I  think 
our  knowledge  of  Hebrew  far  too  scanty  (ami  it  must  ever  remain  so) 
to  allow  ol  our  judging  which  is  the  pure  dialect  at  a  given  era,  which 
tlic  provincial.  I  do  not  myself  undertake  to  say  whether  Solomon 
was  or  was  not  the  author  of  Ecclesiastcs.  What  I  do  say  is  that  it  is 
not  critical  soundness,  hut  an  eccentric  liking  for  the  novel  and  im- 
exi>ECted,  that  leads  men  to  deny  his  authorship  upon  the  strengtli  of 
a  few  Aramaic  words.  Wliat  do  wc  know  of  Aramaic  or  its  condi- 
tion in  Solomon's  time  ?" 

Pii'THiAS.  Now  let  U8  come  to  the  point,  which  I  am  sure  you  dp 
not  wish  to  shirk.     Suppose  any  Catholic  priest  shonld  teach   his 

*  ■'^0  tb«  very  airikisg  pAisn.g«  tit  tbo  beginning  of  the  fiftli  Rook  of  "  La  Gh^e 
<lc9  Roligioaa." 
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people,  whjitj  as  I  snppoac,  few  competent  critics  doubt,  that  the  Book 
gf  Judith  U  uiihutoneal.  that  the  same  must  bo  said  of  the  acoontit 
^^'Alexander's  death  ill  Maccabees,  that  the  book  bearing  the  name 
^£  Daniel  was  written  by  somo  one  else  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
^piphanes,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  is  largely  the  worlt  of  Ezra, — 
.^Itft  would  probably  happen  to  that  bold  ecclesiastic? 

DiMOX.   It  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  he  escaped  suspension 

^g.  tacrit,  and,  in.  my  judgment,  apart  from  all  question  as  to  the  truth  of 

jii>  opinions,  he  would  richly  deserve  to  be  suspended.      His  business 

£j»  to  watcb  for  men's  souls,  not  to  uusettle  their  faith.    Men  have  uo 

xicecl  of  masters  to  doubt,  and  if  they  had,  it  is  not  to  the  priesthood 

diit  tltey  should  go  for  theiu.     llie  Catholic  Church,  while  ia  a  true 

m^tae,  nay,  the  truest,  Liberal — for  she  is  the  source  of  the  liberties 

of  the  modem  world,  just  us  Jacobiuism   is  the-  source  of  its  most 

otiious  tyrauuy — ts  iu  another  aud  as  true  a  acuse  Couservative.  What 

1m»  I  good  plain  Christian — and  such  is  the  average  unit  to  whom  our 

clwgy  hsTC  to  miiiinttT — to  do  with  the  "  higlicr  critici.^tn"  of  Ger- 

-nuaj  and  its  speculatiouA  ?   He  is  absolutely  incapable  of  appreciating 

enn  the  first  elements  of  the  questions  with  which  the  Teutonic  savants 

And  the  best  counsel  his  spiritual  adviser  can  give  him  is  that 

«!  Dogberry  ;  "  for  such  kind  of  men  the   less  you  meddle  or  make 

-wiUitbero,  why  the  more  for  yonr  honesty."     It  is  one  of  the  most 

grifvoQs  misfortunes  of  the  age  that  the  cobbler  will  not  stick  to  his 

bit,  bat  will  imogiDchimsclf  able  to  judge  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 

eudi,by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh'a  "  philosophy." 

Ju  regarda  the  Catholic  Church,  it  would  be  monstmusly  out  of  keeping 

with  her  angunt  character  that  she  should  be  tossed  about  with  every 

wind  of  doctrine  which  may  chance  to  blow  from  that  cave  of.'EoUw 

which  we  call  the  "  hij^hcr  criticism"  of  Germany.  She  will  wait  until 

that  "  higher  criticism "  has  really  established  something  certain, 

and  then   will  consider  how  far  the   *'  traditional  thesis "   taught 

in    her    schools    should    be  modified    in  consequence.       And  here 

■urely  she  actii  but  ia  accordance  with  that  larger  spirit,  that  mens 

ditritiior  which  is  in  her.     As   Butler  truly  says,  "  We  are  impatieat 

aud  for  baatetiiug  things."     She  can  wait,  as  the  oracle  of  Ilim  who 

is   "Paticus  quia  Jiitemus,"  aud  in  whose  eternity  she  shares. 

Prrnus.  Well,  but  you  admit  that  the  Church  might  impose 
apoD  you  the  obligation  of  accepting  literally  the  Hebrew  story  of 
Osc  Six  Days'  Creation^  of  Eve  and  the  Apple  and  the  Scrpcut,  of  the 
"Power  of  Bahcl,  and  of  Noah  aud  his  Ark. 

DjLHON.  Ko  Catholic  doubts  that  she  might.  But  the  Church 
might  do  ten  thousand  things  wtiich  she  bus  never  done  aud  never 
wr  ill  do.  I  submit,  iu  advance,  with  entire  submissiou  of  the  will 
and  of  the  intellect,  to  her  dogmatic  teaching.  But  in  proportion  to 
tlie  rtrength  of  my  belief  that  any  proposition  is  true — for  example. 
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that  the  first  chajitcr  of  Genesis  is  an  cconomiral  rcprrscntation 
of  something  beyond  ns — is  the  strength  of  my  convietion  that  she 
will  never  call  upon  me  to  believe  otherwise. 

Pytbus.  Ab,  here  is  the  Utn-ue.  M.  Reu&Oj  I  observe,  com- 
pLaiii8  of  those  irho  rcprcseut  Christiauity  as  imposing  harilly  Any 
sacrifice  on  reason,  aud  who  attract  to  it  by  the  aid  of  that  artifice 
people  who  do  uot  know  to  what,  an  fond,  they  commit  themselves. 
And,  agaiuj  he  attributes  "  disloyalty  "  aud  "  Lutellectu&l  dishonesty  of 
the  worst  kiud  "  to  those  who  do  uot  admit  the  oorrectuess  of  his 
representation  uf  Catholic  doctrine.  "  C'cst  rillusiou  dcs  Catholiqucs 
laiqncH  qui  se  diticul  hberatix/'  he  adds. 

Damon.  Men  like  Muutalembcrt  ami  Ozauam,  Biot  and 
Fraiiyois  Lcnorinant,  rc()iiirc  iiu  viiulicatiou  from  tlic  ohargoa 
of  disloyalty  and  intellectual  dishonesty.  Their  uamcs  arc  a 
Hufiicicut  Timlicaliou.  To  speak  frankly,  I  think  much  allowance 
must  he  made  for  M.  Reiian.  What  George  Sand  said  of  Sainle- 
BeuTc,  may,  with  even  mure  reason,  be  said  of  him  :  "  II  a  &^  toujoura 
tourment^dcschosea  divines:"  hence  he  laljours  under  a  perpetual  need 
to  justify  himself.  Most  pathetic  to  me  arc  his  references  in  the 
very  paper  of  which  we  have  been  talking  to  the  Cliriatian.  portion  ot 
bin  life.  Of  his  "  all  but  adoring  lore"  for  the  person  and  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  doubt.  LIow  diH'erent  is  his  spirit  from  that 
of  those  obscene  blasphemers,  those  fraudulent  traders  in  the  most 
bestial  passions  of  the  populace,  calling  themselves  Libres  Pentium 
—what  a  prostitution  of  the  sacred  names  of  liberty  aud  thought  I — 
with  whom  be  is  generally  associated,  aud  whose  insults  he  has 
occasionally  to  undergo — as  at  il.  Littre's  foneral- — because  he  is 
uot  altogether  sucli  an  one  as  themselves.  To  follow  truth  wherever 
it  might  lead,  1  can  well  believe,  was  the  high  thought  which  led 
M.  Rcnan,  in  entering  upou  life,  to  renounce  the  ecclesiastical  career, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  "free  research."  But  how  terrible  the  haunt- 
ing suspicion  that,  after  all,  be  may  have  been  following  error  t 

"  How  can  we  gnortl  onr  ni9b«lief  t 
Just  wben  we're  sureA  tbera's  n  siinsct  toooh." 

Uoe  way  to  gi<ard  it  is  to  picture  the  religion  we  have  abandoned 

as  irrational,  as  dogmatically  propounding  demonstrated  error,  or 
doctrines  plainly  liostUc  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  This 
ia  an  "  artifice/'  if  I  must  use  M.  Kenan's  own  word,  which  ho  has 
largely  practised.  Thus,  in  1848,  in  a  famous  c«say  entitled  "  Du 
Lib^ralisrae  Clerical,"  he  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  the  Catholic 
Church  the  absolutist  political  theories  of  Bossuct,  theories  whicli  arc 
so  for  from  having  received  her  sanction  that  they  are  quite  irreconcil- 
able with  the  teaching  of  her  most  authoritative  theologians — St. 
Thomas    Aquiuas    and  Suarer,  for   example — and  wbicb    would,  I 
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f^Qt.ur?  to  say,  be  as  promptly  repudiated  by  Leo  XIII.  as  by 
licnaa  bimself.  Identify  tUe  Catholic  Church  with  absolutism 
Ib  |.>oIitic»,  with  obscarauti:»m  iu  criticism,  and  with  fulsehood  ia 
biseory,  aad>  no  doubt,  you  may  make  out  an  oxcellcut  ease  for 
^udotiiug    her.       There    is   a   curious    passage   in    M.     Ilenaa's 

icrle  trhcrc  he  tcll£  us  that  his  motlter,  although  very  iutelligeut, 

not  iostructcd  enough  to  underatand  his  throwing  off  his  religion, 

use  he  was  of  opinion  that  certain  Messianic  explanations  of  the 

ms  arc  untenable,   and   time  Gesi:;uias,  in  hui  comniciitary  upon 

IsaisSi  "  ia  right   in   almost  ,all  points  againat  the  orthodox/'      We 

(un.y  safely  say  that  M.  Rcrian'a  mother  iva.4  a  hotter- instructed  Catholic 

than  M.  Rcnau.      Por  the    rc»t    it    Ik  ubHolutcly  certain    that  the 

Ckun^,  in  her    formal    teaching,    makes  no  claima   for  the  Sacred 

Seripturcs  whicti  are,  or  ever  can  be,  at  variance  with  the  aiux:rtained 

(acta,  whether   of  physical    science  or  of  cxcgcticat  criticisni   or  of 

history.      I  say  the  "ascertained  facta,"  for  most  of  our  phyniciatn, 

tira,  and   historians— hut  especially  the   phyaiclstK — sccin  to    me 

.mcntably  deficient  in  the  faculty  which  can  distinguish  a  hypo- 
4liesi«,  plausible,  or  even  improbable,  from  proved  conclusions.  It 
irouUI  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  world,  if  theic  gentlemen  were  enm- 

lled  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  laws  of  evidence  before  they  were 

owed  to  ■write. 

PvTHUs.  I  remember  Virchow  protecting,  not  long  ajro,  agwust 
"  tlic  arbitrariuestf  of  peroonal  speculation  which  is  now  ramjiaut  In  the 
icvcnl  branches  of  physical  science."     So  you  are  not  afraid  of— 

k"  CtMIDOgODy, 
C«oIug,v,  Kthuulv^',  wbat  not! 
f  irpck  endingH,  with  the  little  pURtng  boll 
That  aignifiea  some  fiuth  about  to  (Lto." 
Dauox.  Any  faith — viewed  objectively — to  which  the  fact*  of  any 
euce  can   be  fatal,  must  die,  that  is  certain;  the  best  wc  can  hope 
it  is  that  it  may  continue  to  do  good  service  until  sometliing  better 
._     jutirided  to  take  its  place.     I   say   "  viewed  objectively,"  for,  of 
coune,  in  individual  minds  the  purest  faith  is  found  side  by  side  with 
fc     ^%\i  amount  of   intellectual  error.      Hence  superstitions,    which 
kitacli  mainly  in  Protestsut  countries  to  texts,  in  Catholic  to  images 
a.ud  relics.     The  mischief  is  when  it  is   sought  to  erect  the  devout 
follies  of  the  ignorant  into  a  rule  of  faith  for  the  more  enlightened. 

Pi'TUiAS.   fiut  false  miracles,  false  relics — what   do   you  make  of 
tUtm? 

DiuoK.  The  faUo  attends  the  true  as  the  shadow  the  substance, 
Uoi  there  Ijcen  no  cbarlatanry  in  physiology,  in  physics?  Why,  then, 
he  astonished  if  you  Hud  it  in  tire  far  wider  sphere  of  the  super- 
Qitural  ? 

PvTHUs.  1  met  at  dinner,  the  Other  day,  an  excellent  and  very 
socoinplishcd  dignitary  of  your  Communion,  who  told   nic  a  t>tory 
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which  greatly  took  my  fancy.  Not  long  ago,  in  Dublin,  &a 
old  Inshwomaa  nrcut  to  bcr  confcsaor  in  much  excitement,  averring 
that  she  ha<]  »cett  St.  Peter.  "  Had  you  bad  anything  to  drink, 
Itiddy?"  asked  the  priest,  who  knew  his  penitent.  Biddy  owned  to 
a  little  drop  of  whisky.  "  Well,  Biddy,'*  said  the  prudent  divine, 
"  to-morrow,  take  two  little  drops^  and  aure  yoii'lL  sec  St.  Paul  oa 
well." 

Damon.  Good.  That  occlcaEastic  evidently  poijiicsscd  the  ^  of 
disceruing  of  npirics. 

Pythias.  At  all  events,  a  promising,  "apparition"  was  nipped  in 
the  hud.  But  you  will  hardly  deny  that  in  many  Catholic  countries 
the  popular  worship  is  often  nothing  hut  coarse  idolatry. 

Oamon.  I  most  certainly  do  deny  it,  I  am  sure  that  when  most 
corrupt,  it  is  always  more  than  coarse  idolatry;  nay,  that  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  tht?re  is  no  idolatry  at  all  in  it.  No 
Catholic,  however  iH-iuatructcd,  would  dream  of  offering  the  aiipreme 
worship  of  the  altar  to  any  object  but  God. 

Pythias.  But  the  Mipcratitions  of  Catholic  countries,  my  dear 
friend, " gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable!" 

Damov.  Barth,  in  his  admirable  hook  on  the  "  Ileligions  of 
India,''  speaking  of  the  impure  beliefs  of  certain  Hindoo  sects,  says  : 
"  It  would  be  to  display  great  jguoraucc  of  the  immense  resources  of 
the  religious  sentiment  to  presume  tiiat  the  effect  of  them  muat  have 
been  necessarily  and  universally  demoralising ;"  and  be  adds  very 
justly:  "  The  common  people  have  a  certain,  safeguard  in  the  very 
grosaness  of  their  su]>erstition,  and  among  the  higher  ranks  there 
are  many  souls  that  arc  at  once  mystically  inclinc<]  and  purc-hoarted, 
who  know  how  to  extract  the  honey  of  pure  love  from  a  strange 
mixture  of  obscenilica,"  Tliis  applies  more  strongly  to  the  supcr- 
stitiotia  found  in  Catholic  countries,  Bupcrstitions  which,  at  the  worst, 
arc  only  childish  or  grotesque,  the  ideal  cast  by  the  popular  fancy 
in»o  the  form  in  wliicb  the  simple  caii  receive  it.  We  must  always 
Tcmcmhcr  that  a  thing  may  be  litcralty  false  and  ideally  true.  A 
l^cnd  may  he  donbtiiU :  the  faith  and  devotion  which  it  oxeites  in 
religious  but  iintTitical  minds  arc  very  rca.  and,  as  St.  An^stine 
Bays— he  is  speaking  of  textmongers,  but  the  same  principle  applies 
— **  isto  bumillimo  genere  Tcrfaorum,  tanquam  matemo  sinn,  eomm 
gestatur  infirmitas,  salubriteriedificatur  fides." 

PvTHJus.  Of  course  you  do  not  defend  pious  frauds? 

Damon.  By  no  means.  I  ara  talking  of  popular  beliefs  about 
the  sQpcruatursl  which  we  find  existing,  which  we  do  not  know  to 
be  true,  and  may  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  false,  and  which  you  call 
superstition.  "Well,  I  say,  with  Cardinal  Newman,  that  "  taking 
human  nature  as  it  is," — I  do  not  deal  in  indtvidva  vaga, — "super- 
stition is  the  sure  companion  of  faith,  when  vivid  and  earnest,"  and 
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tbkt "  wo  majr  surely  concede  a  little  superstition,  us  uat  the  vorst  of 
evils,  if  it  he  the  price  oF  making  sure  of  faith/' 

Pythias.  So  that,  in  fact,  yon  have  two  religions  in  the  Catholic 
Chnrch :  phitosophy,  scionce,  tr&nscendeTitalJsm  for  the  educated ; 
TinkiDg  Virgins  and  mythology  for  the  ignorant. 

Dauon.  Ko.  The  message  of  the  Church  is  one  and  the  same  to 
»n,  hot  naturally  it  is  diiferently  apprehended  by  different  minds. 
And  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church,  like  that  of  the  Apostle,  to  become 
&1I  things  to  all  men  that  ahe  may  save  all.  There  arc  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  St.  Augustine  Bpeaka,  trpiritaJea  and  camafes, 
those  who  poNies*  Mhat  he  calls  the  aerenc  intelligence  of  truth,  and 
those — the  rast  majority — who  are  illuminated  by  the  simple  faith 
of  little  ones.  But  the  most  feeble  and  confused  intellectual  intelli* 
|;ence  is  consistent  with  the  highest  sanctity.  Things  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  are  often  revealed  unto  babes.  It  was  a  fine 
ttying  of  one  of  the  early  lights  of  the  tVnnciscan  order :  "  A  poor 
ignorant  old  woman  who  loves  Jesns  may  be  greater  than  Brother 
BooaTcntura."  The  substance  of  the  message  of  the  Catholic  Church 
i»  the  supremacy  of  goodness.  Not  what  a  man  knows  but  what  he 
lOTM  is  the  teat,  according  to  tliift  great  maxim  of  St.  Augustine :  "  Boni 
ant  mali  mores  sunt  lK)ni  ant  mali  amorcs."  Pardon  my  quoting 
St.  Angustine  so  much.  But  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  has  1x%n 
my  teacher  for  years  past,  completing  and  perfecting  what  Plato  began. 

Ptthias.  "  Quidqnid  dicitur  in  Platone  Tivit  in  Augustiuo" — ia 
nut  that  the  dictum?  I  confess  St.  Angustinc  is  but  a  name  to  me. 
What  you  say  will  lead  me  to  make  him  something  more.  But  let  us 
Ktnm  to  our  point.  You  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
pnacribe,  condemn,  or  reject  any  truth  of  any  kind  which  the  moderD 
Blind  has  brought  to  light  ? 

DiMON.  To  do  ao  would  be  to  stultify  herself  as  the  rcpreaenta- 
tJre  of  the  God  of  Truth.  "  IVuth  of  what  kind  soever  is  by  no 
l^d  of  truth  gainsaid."  I  do  not  know  who  has  spoken  upon  this 
Batter  better,  or  more  loyally  and  honestly  <j}ace  M.  Kenan),  than 
tlist  illustrious  savant  and  dcront  Catholic,  Francois  Lenormant,  in 
*orda  which  I  am  glad  to  retain  in  ray  memory: — "  Je  snis  un  Chretien 
et  maintenant  qoe  ma  croyance  pcut  fitre  un  titreiM'outrage,  je  tieus 
pins  qne  jamais  &  la  proclomer  hautcment.  En  mSme  temps  je  auis 
W  atrant,  et  comme  tcl  jc  nc  connais  pas  une  science  Chr^tienne  ct 
uae  science  librc-pcnscusc ;  jc  n'admct  qu'une  scule  science  qui  n'a 
pa  hesoin  d'autre  dpithi^tc  que  aon  nom  mc!mc,  qui  laisac  dc  cot(^, 
conmo  tJtrang&res  i  son  domainc  Ics  questions  thcologiqucs  ct  dont 
Iota  rhcn'hcurs  dc  bonne  foi  sent  au  m^mc  titrc  les  serviteura  quelques 
wient  Icurs  conrictions  religieuses."* 
PiTHua.  There  is  a  ring  of  Iionesty  about  that  which  presents 
*  "  Im  OrljsiBeB  de  I'Hktoire  d'apr<-i  la  Bible.     Par  Fnn^is  LeuomutDt,"  prvf.  p.  E>. 
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a  curious  contrast  to  what  we  read  in  many  of  your  Catholic 
journals.  I  remembur  Saiutf-BcLtve  complaiaiug,  and  as  I  thought 
with  reason,  of  M.  Louis  Vcuiliot's  completu  disri-gard  of  truth  iu 
rcajiect  of  iiiai :  "  son  abscncu  couipletu  Uc  vcrttc  ^  uiou  i^'^ard."  I|fl 
Kiicnis  to  me  that  whether  a  thing  is  true,  is  not  by  any  meaus^ 
the  lintt  consideration  with  your  coutrovcntialists.  They  would  do 
well  tu  learn  and  inwardly  digest  the  Hindu  proverb  :  "  A  fact  is  not 
altered  by  a  huudi-ed  texts." 

Damon.  1  admit  that  there  are  many  Catholic  writers  in  Franc 
and  elsewhere,  earnest  and  forcible  writera,  who  display 
lamentable  UDwillingncss  tu  lock  facts  in  the  face ;  who  seem  to ' 
be  penetrated  with  the  coarictiou  that  Catholicity  is  a  tottering 
structure  which  a  too  bold  word  will  overthrow.  The  violence  of 
these  singular  defenders  of  the  faith  is  only  cquaUcd  by  their  pusU-™ 
lanimity.  But  remember  that  Catholicity  has  come  into  this  uiuG'^l 
teenth  century  out  of  the  unspeakable  degradation  of  the  eighteenth, 
the  most  melancholy  century,  to  mc,  iu  the  annaU  of  the  Church. 
What  a  picture  it  offers  !  Religion  sunk  into  formalism ;  the  devout 
few  scandalized  at  liberty  and  afraid  of  philosophy  ;  the  {wlitical  and 
metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  frank  and  so  hardy, 
cast  a«idc.  And  no  wonder  :  for  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
whcthrT  on  the  authority  of  rciuon  or  on  papular  rights,  was  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  tlic  spirit  which  thca  prevailed,  and  which 
has  not,  as  yet,  by  auy  menus  died  out.  There  arc  few  more  cheer- 
ing signs  of  the  times  than  the  revival  of  the  Thomiatic  philosophy 
which  wc  have  seen  of  late  years  and  which  the  great  Pontiff  who 
now  rules  the  Church  has  done  so  much  to  cucouragc.  Singularly 
strong  are  hifi  woi<ds  on  this  subject  tu  his  well-known  Eucyclical 
"/Ktcrui  Patris."  He  spcaka  of  his  "  eager  desire  to  reinstate  and  to 
propagate  fur  and  wide  the  goldcu  wisdom  of  A(]uinati,for  the  safely  and 
glory  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  advantage  of  society,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  the  sciences."  He  exhorts  all  the  bishops  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  (quarn  eni^re)  to  labour  for  this  end  ;  and  vehemently 
{vehementer)  praises  those  who  have  anticipated  his  wish.  ^| 

PvTHiAS.  Well,  I  suppot^e  (but  you  won't  let  me  say  so)  that 
the  infallible  Church,  tike  everything  else,  is  moving  with  the 
times.  We  have  travelled  far  since  the  days  when  the  Inquisition, 
the  sanlhsimo  h-ihunale  of  Pius  V,,  was  u  real  power.  The  other 
day  I  was  at  a  public  dejetin^r.  where  there  were  two  or  three 
Weslcyan  and  Baptist  ministers,  a  Uuitariau  divine,  an  AugUcau  dean, 
and  a  Quaker.  And  then — wonder  of  woudeis  ! — to  ihcm  eutereil 
a  Catholic  bishop,  prepared 

"  To  IirvAkfMt  with  theni,  ere  they  wont  below." 

Tliegood  man  spoke  very  excellent   things  of  liberty    of  couiwleuce, 
Biuch  to  the  delight  of  his  brethren  of  various  duuomiuatious :  aud 
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J  thougbt,  lioiv  arc  tlic  miglity  falleu  t  Here  is  a  prelate  of  tbc  iin- 
^Ji.*Dgiug  Cliiircb  eatiug  the  muffin  of  peace  with  heretics,  wliom 
1^10  |>re(lceesson»  three  ceutunc»  ago  would  uuhe:iitutii)gly  have   burnt 

Dahon.  Tlic  otd-world  Icg^ialatiou  for  prcserviug  reltgiouii  uuifor- 

Kiitf  strikes  us  a»  a  nioDstruus  pbeDumeiion.      U'c  marvel  al  a  man 

^)cc  Sir  Tbomaa   More   seuteiiciug   a  heretic   to  death,  or  at  Calviu 

9m])loyiug  ugaiu5t  Scrvetus  thu  uuanawerablc  argument  of  tlie  stake. 

I    yVe  forget  that  the  political  theory  of  those  day:!,  witli  which   public 

^Kpioiou  waa  wholly  in  hanuouy,  set  a  supreme   value   upoa  religious 

^^[iiitr,  aud   unbesitatiugly  employed  the  severest  forms  of  cocrciou 

in    order    to    prefterrc    it.       Vou    will    lind    this    old-Morld    view 

clearly  atated  iu  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Life  of  Christ."     "  tioil/'  he  says, 

"reigns  over  Chrlsteudom  just  as  he  did  over  the  Jews.     When  it 

happens  that  a  kiugdom  is  couverted  to  Chrtiitiauity,  the  religion  of 

the  nation   is  termed  Christian,  and  the  law  of  the  nation  made  a 

part  of  the  rehgiau.     There  is  iio  change  of  goverDuicnt  hut  that 

Christ  is  mode  kiug  aud  the  temporal  power  is  Ilia  auhstitutc.    But 

if  ve  reject  Christ  from  rciguing  over  m,  and  etay  like  the  people  in 

thr  Gospel/  Nolumus  Iiunc  rcgimre,'  then  God  liiu  armed  the  temporal 

power  with  a  sword  to  cut  us  off."     This  theory — whiitevcr  we  may 

think  of  it — accepted  in  au  age  of  religious  unity  is  quite  inapplicable 

to  an  age  of  rcligioas  disunity. 

Pythias.  It  is  curious  that  Jeremy  Taylor  should  bare  said  that. 
HalUm  talk.s  oi  him  as  the  writer  who  sapped  the  foundatiotu  of 
dogmatism,  and  prepared  for  "the  public  toleration  of  differences  iu 
rehgion,"  by  freeing  men's  minds  from  bigotry.  But  possibly  bis 
ziMre  liberal  views  were  expressed  whcu  the  CromwcUiaa  sword  was 
threateDiog  to  cut  him  oQ'.     Your  doetriue  of  exclusive  salvatioo, 

E*»'^eTer  !  Surely  you  must  have  fouud  that  JiOicult  of  dige»tiou  ? 
i|,  iudeed,  that  all  your  bretbreu  iu  the  faith  du.  A  frieud  of 
De,  the  other  day,  was  ridiug  home  from  hunting  with  a  CiilboUc 
lire,  a  very  good  sort,  better  thau  his  creed,  ray  friend  thought. 
Tber  fell  to  talkiug  of  religious  matters,  and  my  friend  said, 
foaakly  :  "  What  I  can't  stand  about  your  Church  i«  its  in- 
tolerance. 1  supp<.>!ic  I  am  right  in  thinkiug  that  it  gives  a  fcUow 
hkc  myself  uo  chance  at  all,  but  teaches  that  I  must  be  damned." 
^tquire  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  pensive  silcuec,  and  thuu 
uid:  "1  am  not  much  of  a  scholar,  aud  don't  exactly  know 
ibethcf  tlie  Church  teaches  that ;  but  if  you  ask  me  my  own  prirate 
^K  apiBion,  I  should  say  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  it."  My  friend 
^^m  danced  tlie  topic  uf  couvc rotation. 

^r  Damok.  a  straight  answer,  at  all  events,  to  your  friend's 
V  'qanUan.  But,  as  to  your  own.  "  Kxtra  Et'cleslara  nulln  salua"  is, 
^L    tf  tcwne,  a  tbeologicnl  maxim  ;  but  theologians  draw  a  distinctiou 
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between  the  body  of  the  Church  and  the  soul  of  the  Church. 
Those  trho  recognize  the  Catholic  Chnrch  for  what  she  u,  a  Uiriue, 
authoritative  fact,  are  naturally  bound  to  Kubmit  to  her.  It  is  at 
their  peril  if  they  do  uot.  But  if,  being  in  good  faith,  and  desiriug 
truth,  through  default  of  birth  or  education,  or  through  prejudices  A 
which  render  her  fatally  odious,  they  fail  thua  to  see  her,  they  ■ 
certainly  cannot  in  eonscicnoe  join  themaelves  to  her  until,  if  ever, 
they  have  clearer  light.  The  soul  of  the  Church  is  the  innnible 
fellowship  of  all  who  have  faith,  at  least  implicit  fmtb.  There 
are  many  who  share  in.  her  profession,  in  her  worship,  in  the 
action  of  her  government,  and  who  belong  only  to  her  hotly.  Thus, 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  matter  of  exclusi^'c  salvation  cornea 
substantially  to  Bishop  Wilson's  maxim  :  Never  go  against  the  licst 
light  you  have,  and  take  care  that  your  light  I>c  not  darkness; 
which  is  surely  reasonable  enough. 

Pytuias.  You  know  of  Voltaire's  objection — and  it  has  always 
struck  mo  a»  a  very  forcible  one — that  it  is  incredible  that  C3od 
should,  for  so  many  ages,  have  abandoned  and  proscribed  all  tho 
rest  of  the  world  to  make  Himself  King  of  "  the  miserable  aud 
disgusting  little  tribe  of  the  Jews." 

Damon.  Voltaire  had,  as  we  know,  excellent  reasons  of  his  own 
for  hating  the  people  of  the  Hebrews,  whoso  wouderful  history  aud 
subtime  literature,  by  the  way,  he,  vitli  all  hts  esprit,  was 
finite  incapable  of  apprcciatiTif^;  but  he  had  no  reason  at  all  for 
alleging  that  Catholics  BUppoBC  tho  Great  Father  in  Heaven  ever  to 
have  abaudoned  any  of  His  children  upon  earth.  Nowhere,  and 
at  no  time,  has  He  lefl  Ilimaelf  without  witness  in  the  dispen- 
sattuDS  of  Providence,  in  the  monitions  of  conscience,  in  the  ethical 
notions  which  wo  moy  trace  even  in  the  most  degraded  rorietiea  of 
our  race,  and  which,  independent  of  the  philosophical  systems  or 
the  religious  disciplines  in  vogue,  are  among  the  prime  facts  of 
brnnan  nature ;  a  true  "  independent  morality,"  and  the  only  one. 
Christianity  and  Catholicity  arc  in  one  sense  exclusive,  but,  in 
another^,  and  in  an  equally  true  sense,  they  arc  inclusive.  All 
truth  is  from  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  in  whatever  rclig:ious  system  ■ 
it  is  embodied,  and  with  whatever  error  it  is  intermingled.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  speaks  of  a  dispensation  of  Paganism,  and  the 
greatest  Catholic  writers  have  delighted  in  regarding  imperfect  ■ 
forms  of  religion  as  anticipations  or  shadows  of  Christianity. 
There  is  a  nne  saying  of  Sainte-lieuve,  in  his  earlier  and  better 
days :.  "  lie  Cbristiauisme  n'eit  que  la  rectitude  de  toutes  lea 
ci-oyauces  universelles,  I'axe  neutral  qui  fixe  le  sens  de  toutes  le 
deviations." 

FrmiAS.  I  must  go,  or  1  shall  lose  my  train.  Your  arguments 
have  interested  me  very  much,  and  of  this  1  am  sure,  that  they 
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voiUd  pnsvc  conviurii)};  to  any  one  who  was  prcviouBly  of  your 
opinion. 

Damon.  Nav,  but  we  have  not  been  arguing.  I  have  simply  been 
tilling  you  how  the  ordinary  objections  to  Christianity,  antl  especially 
to  that  form  of  Christianity  which  1  have  embraced,  lost  their  cogency 
when  I  really  came  to  look  into  them.  Arguments,  by  themselves, 
are  not  very  operative  in  religious  inquiry.  Who  ever  embraced  a 
creed  as  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  ? 

PvTBiAs.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Squire  lialpho'a 
account  of  logic— 

^^^■i  ^     b  tfood  for  iii>tliiii^  tint  C0Dt«ntioiL." 

I  Damox.  Fichte  says,  "Wcdo  not  will  according  to  our  reason;  we 

I  reason  according  to  our  will  /'  and  there  is  muoli  truth  in  that  saying, 
I  at  all  events.  There  nre  argnmcnta  which  admit  of  no  reply,  and 
I  which  bring  no  conviction.  There  are  arguments,  not  by  them- 
^^L  selves  conclusive,  which  produce  »o  lirm  a  certitude  that  men  would 
"  gladly  die  for  it.  But  no.  This  firm  certitude  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  au  intellectual  process,  Something  else  comes  in. 
PvTUUs.  iVnd  that  something  else  ia 
Damon.  The  principle  of  faith. 

Pttbias.  O  my  prophetic  soul  I  I  was  juat  then  thinking  of 
Montaigne's  raying  :  *'  II  ii'est  rieu  creu  si  ferraement  que  ce  qu'on 
s^ait  Ic  moins,  uy  gens  si  ustaurcK  quo  ccux  qui  iiouti  content  des 
fables." 

Bauon.  'llicre  are  two  8ide:a  to  everything,  and  that  is  the  revprse 
side  of  a  great  verity.  The  truths  you  hold  most  firmly  arc  precisely 
"the  truths  that  never  can  be  proved."  Plato  said:  "I  know  nothing 
more  clear  and  certain  than  this — that  I  must  be  as  good  and  nohic 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be."  'ITiis  clearness  and  certainty  were 
not  the  result  of  ratiocination.  I  cannot  jarove  to  you  the  beauty  of 
a  sunset,  or  the  sacredness  of  sorrow,  or  the  nobleness  of  "  Ucgulus  and 
ofthc  Scauri,  andofPaulua,  prodigal  of  his  great  soul  when  the  Punic 
enemy  triumphed."  Still  you  do  not  doubt  these  tilings.  Tlicrc  is 
nothing  you  believe  more  firmly.  But  you  cannot  demonstrate  theoi. 
PVTOIAS.   No. 

Dauon.  No.  Go  on  from  Montaigne  to  Pascal.  "  Le  cceur  a  dcs 
jaisons,  que  la  raison  ne  counait  pas."  Surely  that  is  true.  "Est-cc 
par  raisou  que  vous  aimezV"  It  is,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  from  the 
heart  that  Dinne  verities  enter  into  the  miud  ;  not  from  the  mind  that 
they  enter  the  heart.  Christianity  is  not  proved  like  a  matlietuatical 
problem.  Its  truth  is  not  evident — does  not  compel  our  assent — but, 
Bs  tlie  theologians  express  it,  is  credibite  H  credendum.  Vie  may  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  as  we  choose.  And  in  the  choice  is  our  trial — which 
opens  a  great  question. 
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ud  tlicm  lung  and  patieutly,  and  certaialj    y 
;  which,  must  certnialy,  was  not  id  thefl 

ithor  of  "  Natural  Religion,"  of  wishing 


Pytbias.  Yes,  indeed.     Hut  to  mc  the  question  of  qnestions  ji 
T10W  is,  shall  I  catch  xay  train !     Good  night. 

in. 

So  much  m«at  suffice  to  explain  why  it  seems  to  me  that  Chriatlanity, 
and  iu  parlicular  that  form  of  Christianity  which  teache*  the  siiper- 
uatuial  most  dogmatically  aud  most   uucoui promisingly,  refiuircs  o. 
men    uulbiug    which  i»   contrary    to  reasou  ;    requires     uf  them     aO 
anent  to  anything  which  has  bcc-n  or  cau  be  shown  to  be  false,  or 
incirdible,  or  even  iiin>robabIc.      Fully  to  tix-at  of  this  grave  matter 
would  demand  a  volucne,  or  rather  au  eiicyclojisedia.     All  I  have  pre- 
tended to  do  is  to  indicate,  in  the  roughest  outliue,  how  difTicultieSffl 
which  to  many  Kccm  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Christiamty,  ceased  to  seem 
so  to  one  mind, which  considered  them  long  aud  patiently,  and  certoinlj 
with  no  dcaire  to  be  deceived 
condition  described  by  the  author 

"  to  preserve  a  justly  eherished  ideal  by  denying  and  repudiating 
reality."  And  ibis  has  the  closest,  the  most  momentous  bearing 
upon  the  great  c|uestion  which  1  am  discussing  tn  the  present 
article.  If  Christianity  were  unreasonable,  its  claims  to  the  world'* 
future  might  at  once  be  dismissed.  But  if,  as  1  very  strongly  hold, 
the  achievements  of  the  modern  mind,  whether  iu  the  physical 
seicncps,  in  psychology,  in  history,  in  cKcgetical  criticism,  have  not 
in  the  least  discredited  Christianity,  as  rightly  understood,  here  is  ft 
fact  which  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  our  judgment 
as  to  the  religious  prospect  of  mankind. 

We  may  take  it,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  two  rival  systems  are 
before  the  world,  Christianity  and  Naturalism :  the  one  offering  a 
solotion  of  the  enigma  of  human  life,  a  revelation  of  the  great  Cause 
w\a6ix  is  behind  phenomena,  incomplete  aud  uudemonstrated,* 
bnt  irrefutable;  the  other  denying  that  we  cau  know  anything 
beyond  pheuomeua,  if,  indeed,  anything  is  to  be  known,  aud  shutting 
'ii«  up  in  physical  necessity,  Which  of  the  two  systems  ie  the  world 
likely  to  accept  ?  It  does  not  seem  rash  to  ajiswer,  the  one  which 
most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  of 
human  life.    Which,  then,  of  the  two  best  corresponds  with  those  facta?  I 

The  two  great  facts  of  human  nature,  as  it  api>carB  Lu  mc,  are  the 
sense  of  the  Absolute  uud  the  sense  of  sin,  both  dcpeudiug  upou  that 
faculty  which  we  call  conscience  :  the  sense  of  "  a  Being  to  whom  we 
owe  our  life,  and  in   whom   all  Uiat  deserves  the   name  of  life  must  M 
find  its   uourisbmciit,"  aud  of  "something  wickeil    and  inexplicable"  m 
vhich  separates  us  from  that  Bcing.f     The  experience  of  our  race  from 

'  I  niean,  of  which  tiao  ovideoce,  properly  ao  eUIod.  i£  takes  by  itseU,  ii  not  fomull^ 
rmpltto.  and  bo  foUo  short  of  dcmoiutntion  in  the  ttato  tii  whicb  tlio  word  u  onli>j 
n*rily  nsni). 

t  1  iKud  hardly  uy  tlmtl  smquotiDgfrpui  Goctlic's  "C«u[ewou  of  a  Fair  I 
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the  earliest  davn  of  liigtory  seems  to  warrant  this  assertion.  Tlie 
individual  iDstoiices  whirli  may  be  adduced  where  these  epiritual 
senses  are  apparently  wanting,  do  more  disprove  their  existence  in 
inaii.  than  isolated  cases  of  cecity  or  surdity  disprove  hia  possession  of 
the  physical  senses  of  sight  and  bearing.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  those  wbo  ore — - 

**  l,'nfott«iv<I  by  th*'  KDw  of  cnins, 
In  whom  a  wnadvuoo  aercr  woket," 

arc  not  so  numerous  as  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  In  the  inner  cars 
of  mea  ever  resounda  that  categ^orical  imperative  of  duty,  that  stem 
"  Tliou  oughtest,'*  which  speaks  at  once  of  a  perfect  law  and  a  perfect 
Ltrgirer.  and  of  a  law  broken  and  a  Lawgiver  outraged.  What 
(Joes  Naturalism  make  of  the  sense  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  sense 
of  »in'f  The  best  explanation  it  has  to  offer  is  that  the  one  is  a 
^liguitie  shadow  thrown  by  humanity;  that  the  other  is  a  mere 
nif*T4tition,  for  that  men  arc  naturally  good.  Will  sncb  an  explana- 
tioii  suffice  as  a  response  to  our  two  deepest  instincts  ?  Docs  it 
baHoise  with  the  facta  ?  Is  it  not  rather  iu  palpable  contradictitm 
10  tkciD  ?  But  Christianity  recognizes  the  facts.  When  St.  Paul 
t|nb  uf  the  higher  law,  to  which  he  couseuts  that  it  is  good,  and  of 
tbit  other  law  warring  iu  his  memberv,  and  euslaviitg  him,  he  tells  us 
vbt  tbe  indiiidual  experience  of  almost  every  man  coii6nais.  It  is 
A  ipoa  these  two  facts  that  every  religion  re&ts;  the  feeling  that  we  are 
i|  boru  under  two  lavrs,  the  law  of  virtue  and  the  law  ofsin.the  sentiment  of 
Ibe  Infinite  and  of  our  need  of  help  from  it.  "  Infelix  ego  homo,  quis 
me liberabit ?" — -"Wretched  man  that  1  am,  who  shall  deliver  raci'" 
his  the  very  voice  of  human  nature  which  breathes  in  this  cry  of  the 
ApiUe.  And  the  supreme  warrant  of  Christiamty  is,  that,  of  all 
Rii|;ioas,  it  gives  the  bc»t,  the  fullest,  the  moat  perfect  answer. 
*&itia  Dei  per  Jcsum  Christum" — ^"The  grace  of  God  by  Jeaus 
Cbnt."  Hence  it  is  that  Goethe's  clear  eyes  recognized  in  this 
r^^D  "a  height  to  whicli  maukind  was  fitted  to  attaiaj"  "  a  goal 
fimi  which,  once  attained,  mankind  can  never  retrograde  :"* — » 
striking  testimony,  given,  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  Great 
Fagin  of  the  century,  a»  Heine  has  called  him. 

And  as  Christianity  posseases  the  great  advantage  of  correspond- 
ing vith  those  aspirations  of  human  nature  which  Natnratiam  is 
qaitc  unable  to  satisfy,  so  assuredly  docH  it  correspond  better  than 
Xknmlism  with  the  facts  of  life.  Brought  into  the  world,  as  we 
ift.irithout  our  consent— the  accident  of  an  accident — hurried  From 
it  bv  irresistible  force  into  the  great  darkness,  subject  through- 
mit  it  to  the  law  of  mutability  and  suffering,  consider  what  human 
nirtsace  is,  even  for  the  handful  for  whom,  as  the  familiar  dictum 
ayswith  terrible  truth,  ever  becoming  more  true,  the  race  of  mau 
►  "  WahelMi  Meiater's  Tmvds,"  c.  x 
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livcs.^  And  tbcu  consider  it,  as  it  is,  tur  tLe  masses.  1  nea 
dwell  upon  a  theme  worn  so  threadbare.  This  is  certain,  that  "  none 
would  live  past  years  again,"  would  retrace  his  career  just  as  it 
has  been.  Certain  it  is  that  all  men  fear  death  more  than  they 
desire  life ;  and  that  apart  from  supernatural  motires,  with  which  I 
am  not,  for  the  moment,  concerned,  it  is  only  the  illusion  of  hope 
—we  know  too  well  that  it  is  an  illusion,  when  wc  accurately 
survey  it — that  reconciles  us  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  our  ap- 
pointed time.  The  last  word  of  the  highest  philosophy  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Home  was  Resignation ;  to  trample  under  foot  all  dreads 
and  inexorable  fate  and  the  din  of  greedy  Acheron.  The  cardiual 
doctiine  of  the  nohlest  of  uon-Chriatian  religious  is  to  know  the 
utter  vanity  aud  illusiveness  of  human  existence,  and  to  root  out^ 
desire.  Christianity  recognizes  the  facts  of  life  as  frankly  and  as  ^ 
fully  as  Stoicism  or  even  Buddhism, — "mundus  totus  in  maUgno 
positus  est,"  is  its  stern  account, — but  it  transmutes  them  by  a 
dirinc  alchemy  of  which  neitlier  Stoicism  nor  Buddhism  knew.  In 
proposing  the  Cross  of  Jesua  Christ  as  the  measure  of  the  world  it 
oflcra  the  highest  and  noblest  solution  of  the  great  enigma  which 
the  world  has  ever  received.  If  any  one  wants  to  realize  fully  what 
I  mean,  let  him  read  the  chapter  in  the  "  Imitation"  on  "  the  Royal 
"Way  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;"  or,  if  that  is  too  grpat  a  task,  let  him  turn  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  its  blessings  on  those  who  mourn, 
and  are  poor,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  arc  persecuted.  To  love 
suffering,  to  rejoice  in  it  rs  the  means  most  safely  conducting  to  the 
supreme  end  of  man,  as  the  divinely  appointed  instrument  of  hift 
perfection,  to  make  of  the  ills  of  life  links  that  bind  the  soul  to  God 
■^tbis  is  the  distinctive  lesson  of  Chri-ttinnity.  "WTieu  Adolpbe 
Monod  lay  for  months  in  the  agonies  amid  which  his  beautiful  life 
was  to  find  its  earthly  close,  he  woald  say  to  the  friends  who  aur-< 
rounded  his  bed,  from  time  to  time,  with  au  accent  iu  which  ths 
interior  peace  and  joy  ofhis  sold  bi-eathed  forth,  "Cette  viecrucUiuu  est 
la  vie  bienheureuse."  Sutferiug  is  the  law  of  the  world,  and  Christ 
tianity  is  the  religion  of  sufieriug,  i^i^  "  worship  of  sorrow."  Its 
fundamental  pa-cept,  the  very  condition  of  the  disciplesbip  of  Christ- 
is  to  deny  oneself,  and  to  take  up  the  Cross,  its  highest  counsels, 
— given  not  to  the  multitndc,  hut  to  elect  souls  who  would  be  perfect 
— ore  the  Tohiutary  surrender  of  all  that  llesb  and  blood  holds 
dearest ;  wealth,  the  love  of  women,  one's  own  will.  To  those  who 
cannot  receive  these  severe  and  lofty  lessons,  it  comes  with  a  doctrine 
as  to  the  ills  of  life  and  as  to  death  itself — the  inevitable  tragedy  with 
which  life  closes — that  supplies  the  most  potent  motive  for  reconciling 
U5with  the  conditions  of  human  existence.     It  comes  to  man  in   aU 
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|^£a  meanness   and  littleness,  and  rcvcala  to  Lini  bis  true   greatness. 
i;^  comes  to  iiim — 

"opprcascd  Ity  toaaa 
Of  isflUbility,  revolt,  docfty, 
And  chsn^,  Anil  cmptiitCM"^ 

ica  s  world  of  which  the  fashion  passcth  away,  and  ects  bcrore  hiiu  the 
iftx  life  of  his  life,  an  immortal  hope.  It  eomcs  to  him  as  he  realises 
i\%K  great  truth  tliat  ''  liumau  Ufc  is  iasulQcicat  to  satisfr  human 
B^ltirations/'*  and  proposes  to  him  a  perfect  ideal,  in  tbe  Word  made 
P^cab,  supplying  an  iudefcetiblc  standard  of  right  action,  and  att 
jh^^qnatc  motive  to  it,  drawing  the  hearts  of  meu  "  in  funicnlis 
^clim,  in  vinculis  charttatis/'  "  irith  cords  of  a  man,  ^ith  bands  of 
lc>'ve,"  calling  forth  in  tliem  those  "strange  yearnings"  which  no 
ik.l3atraction,  no  didactic  moralizing  irill  ever  aronse. 

Sorely  I  do  not  cxaj^gcratc.     Tlic  experience  of  eighttxu  ceuturics, 

tlic  cxiicricnceof  millions  in  tliin  age  of  ours,  oF  alt  nations,  kinrlrcds, 

a.n«I  tongues,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  is  my  irnrnint  for  what  1  hare 

ft£k.id,  and  for  far  more  which  the  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of. 

X*l»c  religion  of -Ic-sna  Christ  has  done,  and  is  doing,  all  this  and  much 

coorc  to  make  men  accept  the  conditions  of  human  life  and  to  find  their 

l>lc«cdncss  in  so  doing.     Can   Naturalism  do  as  mneh?     Can  the 

wrork  of  the  world  be  done,  the  burden  of  life  sustained  npon  it  ?     Is 

xxtM  Pascal's  sayiog  abundantly  Tcrificd,  that  "  Nature  nffers  nothing 

bxit  matter    of  doubt  and  disquietude  ?*'     Can  physical    scieucc— 

cl  simiog  to  he  the  only  science — supply  ethical  sanctions?    If  matter 

Ije  the  sole  reality,  and  physical  and  matbcmallcal   laws  rule  every- 

daiug,  and  men  are  more  automata,  the  only  power  left  in  the  world 

is   bmlc  force.     Tlii;  sense  of  obligation  is  of  the   very  essence  of 

mwality  ;  good  and  had,  iti  the  last  resort,   mean  not  conrormity  or 

x»<3aconfonnity  with  our  owu  petty  iuturcstit,  personal  or  social,  but 

coaformity   or   nonconformity    with  a     law     above    us  and   diviuc. 

£flaee  from  man's  mind  the  hLdtel'  in  that  law,  shut  off  from  him  tho 

sdeuof  Uod,  eternity,  free  will,  of  "justice,  chastity,  and  judgment  to 

oome,"  and  what  remains  of  him  is  a  mere  auimal.  "  more  subtle  than 

ttXiT  beast  of   the  field,  but  likewise  nursed  above  any  beast  uL'  the 

field,"  and  as  iucapabtc  of  political  liberty.      Christiauity  is  a  unique 

pledge  of  civil  freedom  because  it    is  an  iucomparable  instrumeut  of 

monhty.      But  at   the   touch   of  Materialism,  at   Lutliurdt  iias  said 

«tli  equal  pungency  and  truth,    "  morality  ceases  to  exist ;  ethics 

kwe  coorertcd  into  a  bill  of  fare."  Alas  for  the  masses,  born  to 
toil  ind  suffer,  if  they  are  to  live  and  die  on  this  Gospel,  the 
bst  void  of  irhicli,  in  practice,  is  wealth,  physical  comfort,  self;  a 
Qoifel  sad  enough  in  any  age  of  the  world,  saddest  in  this 
tbeaihc  mosc  notable  result  of  our  much  vaunted  progress  is  to  mako 


•  MtU'a  "Tltne  Ewysou  Relijjiou,"  p.  104. 
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life  softer  for  the  few  but  ever  harder  for  the  many,  to  reduce  the 

workman  to  a  mere  machine — there  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the 

term  "  liand,"  so   often  applied  to  designate  him — wearing  out  his 

life   to   produce    luxurie.s   which  he  may    not  aharc,  in  those   grim 

templed  of  industrial  ism, 

"where  is  oCi.'red  up 
Tn  riajn.  tlic  mutnT  idol  of  this  malm. 
PerpotnkI  sacrifice.'' 

An  accomplished  contemporary  nritcrhaaspokeajwithrcasou,  of  the 
"  complaccut  religiosity  of  the  prosperous"  as  an  "  execrable  emotion.*' 
More  execrable  still  is  the  full-fed  optimism  of  the  materialist — 

"An  ej«  w«il  pmctiscd  in  nattuv,  a  ajitrit  buiindnl  nnd  poor"^ 

diacoursing  to  the  pale  mechanic  of  the  glories  of  "  a  scientific  creed'* 
which  takes  from  him  every  motive  for  contentment  in  life  or  hope  in 
death;  which  kills  for  him  the  one  ideal  that  can  sweeten  and 
redeem  bis  existence  of  dull  monotououtt  toil.  Rough  the  outer  world 
will  always  be  for  him.  What  matter,  if,  by  one  effectual  fervent 
prayer,  he  may  pass  from  the  beggarly  eleuionts  of  physical  phe- 
nomena to  the  great  First  Cause^ — -Vauaa  Causarum  ;  if  by  one  act  of 
faith,  hopCj  or  charity  he  may  in  a  moment  trauspurt  himself  beyond 
the  veil,  where  the  apirita  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  Jcsus^ 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  Corcnant,  are  his  companions  ;  a  true 
Garden  of  Kdcn,  where,  after  his  dreary  day  is  done,  ho  may 
walk  with  God  iu  the  cool  of  the  ci'ciiing.  Naturalism  dri*'ea  him 
out  from  that  Paradise,  and  shuts  against  him  the  oSoc  "fu,  an 
Plato  calls  it,  that  upward  path  whicli  lend*  to  God.  Aud  the  one 
thing  which  remains  for  him  to  render  life  endurable  is  to  drown 
in  his  Sunday's  druakcnness  the  remembrance  of  his  week  of  tra\'ail 
and  sorrow.  As  1  write,  the  rollicking  tunes  of  the  Salvationists  fall 
upon  my  cars — happily  from  a  distance.  I  do  not  greatly  admire  or  will- 
ingly encounter  those  shrill  religionists.  The  cIown*«  valediction  to  the 
two  page^,  "  God  he  with  you,  and  God  mend  your  voices,'*  substan- 
tially represents  my  personal  feelings  about  them,  although,  indeed, 
I  could  well  desire  that  their  religious  conceptions  should  be  jnendcd 
too.  Put  when  1  tlnnk  of  what  life  actually  is  to  those  whom 
"  General "  Booth  aud  his  "  jVrmy"  go  forth  to  seek  and  lo  save,  I 
uu  forced  to  own  that  these  ignorant  and  discordant  fauattcs  are 
doing  a  better,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  practically  xLsofuI  work  than  all 
the  professors  of  physics  in  the  world  put  together. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  future  of  the  world  is  with  Christianity,  and 
I  believe  this,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  sought  to  prcRCut  iu  the 
way  in  which  they  appear  to  my  own  mind :  that  is  to  i>ay,  because 
Christianity  teaches  nothing  unworthy  of  the  character  which  it 
claims  as  the  highest  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  ever  given 
to  man,  and  because  it    supremely    eorrcsj[>oud8   with    the   fact<t  of 
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hanaan  nature  and  the  facts  of  hnman  life.  Therefore  it  is  that] 
gtpSLTt  from  the  certitude  resting  upon  the  pledge  of  Him  whose 
rords  shuU  not  pa«B  away,  I  have  uo  thought  of  fear  for  His  re- 
ligion, or  for  His  Church.  Heucc  ray  deep  couvictiou  that  the 
iMne,  the  eventual  issue,  however  long  deferred,  of  the  religious 
crisis  through  which  the  world  is  passing,  will  be  that  mau  will  "  iiud 
a  stronger  faith  his  own."  It  was  well  said,  thirty  years  agu,  by 
the  most  eloqueut  of  liviug  lips — and  I  the  more  gladly  use  these 
words  of  Victor  llugOj  spokoii  iu  the  maturity  of  his  iuconiparable 
gODiDs,  to  conclude  this  article,  bccfLusc  of  the  decadence,  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral,  which  seems  to  nie  to  bo  stamped  upon  his  later 
writings — 

"11  y  s  un  malheiir  dans  notre  temps,  je  dirais  presqu'il  n'y  a  qu'on 

maUieiir,   c'eat    unu    certalne   tendance   a  tout   metirt;   daiin  cett«   vie.     Eq 

doDoant  a  I'lioinnie  pour  fm  et  pour  but-  In  vie  terrestre  et  matoriclle,  uu 

nggniTo    Loutes  Ii^a  uu^rcs  par  la  a%stu)u  qui  esc  au  Lout,  on  ajouto  a 

t'accablcm(.>nt  ilea  ntnlhtiuruux  \b  ]X)id8  insupportable  iluni^-aDL;  Gt  de  co  qui 

a'l^t  qua  la  fiouH'rauoo,  c'cBt-a-diro  In  Idl  di;  Dicu,  on  fuit  ](;  di:K!apoir,  c'est- 

i-dire  U  loi  de  Tuufcr,     Dc  la  dc  pnjfondcs  coiivulalons  itocialcs.     Cprtea,  je 

•tiia  At:  mux  <jui  rcuIcDt,  et  pcrsonm-  u'l-n  doute  dans  cetto  enciuntp.,  jo  Bui.i 

lie  ceux  qui  reuleni  jc  no  diH  pas  avcc  sinc/Tili',  le  mot  i-st  trop  faihie,  je  veuie 

«7ec  tiise  inrxprimable  ardcur,  ct  par  tous  Wa  uioyens  posaibleB,  anifHorer 

^■duis  cett«  Tie  le  tort  mab-rie]  itti  coux  qui  aouffrent;  mais  ta  premit're  dos 

nfliorationt,  c'cet  dc  leiir  donner  Tcsp^rance.     CoTnbicn  s'amoindrii»eT)t  nos 

iBtiv-res  finles  quand  il  a'y  mt-le  una  cspf'rance  inltnie  !     Notre  devoir  a  tous, 

i[ui  que  nous  eoyoas,  les  K-gisIateurs  vomme  I'ea  ecrivaius,  c'est  de  rupitodre, 

LdedppcnBer,  c'est  deprodiguer,  sous  touteslesfomiea,  toiite  i'^pcrgiosociale 

conibaitr«  irt  di-truiro  la  mis^rc,  et  en  ntt-me  temps  do  tiiire  Wvvi  toutea 

t^Ut  vers  1c  ciL'],  d«  dinger  loutea  les  uniea,  de  tourner  toutea  Ivs  attentcs 

UDc  vio  ulteriourv,  oil  justice  sem  fnice  et  ou  justice  svia  rvuduc.  Disooa> 

bieo  haul,  pLTsouno  o'aura  iajustoment  iiL  inutilcmcnt  souiTcrt.     La  iiiort 

HDD  rcstitutiuD.     La  lui  du  moudo  niatvricl.  c'est  rcquilibru;  lu  lul  du 

bUmuIo  moral,  c'uGt  r&pittu.     Dicu  so  rutrouvc  »  ta  liu  do  toul.     No  roubliuoa 

{1^  rt  pnseign')a«-lK  l\  tous:   tl  n'y  aurait  nui;une  di^U*  k  vivrc,  et  cl>]u  q'qu 

nudrait  pas  la  peine,  <:i  nnus  devidntf  monrir  tout  cnricrs.     Ce  qui  allcgo  le 

bbntr,  ee  qui  annctifie  1?  trnvait,  oe  qui  rend  I'liomme  fort,  bon,  Bsge,  patient, 

bit3iv(;iltnnt,  juste,  I'l  la  foin  buinhle  et  grnnd,  digneMr  riotnllicf^nce,  dignc  de 

Ji  libttCc^  o*«R  d'AToir  devnnt  wr>\  In  pcrpt^tuellc  vision  d'un  monde  meillour 

;  k  tnf  on  les  U-ot  bres  de  cette  vie."* 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

•  Htteech  lu  tits  i1*bate  on  the  Falloux  Law  (IS30}. 
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THE  popular  iAetm  that  Brit&in  vas  alvaja  an  island,  and  that  the< 
"  Silver  Streak"  has  ever  been  whrrc  it  is  now,  ore,  lilcc  mnnj 
other  popular  ideas,  wholly  without  foundation.  The  British  isles  ii 
rcmutc  times  formed  part  of  the  mainlandj  and  owe  their  present' 
configuration  tti  a  series  of  changes  the  history  of  which  falls  strietly 
within  the  field  of  geological  inqnirj'.  Tn  the  present  essay  I  propme 
to  deal  with  coutineutal  Britain,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  "Silver  Streak"  and  its  cifcct  on  the  national  character. 
Then  I  shall  review  the  various  schenics  for  connecting  Britain  with 
the  Continent,  ending  with  the  CImunel  tunnel  enterprise  and  the 
present  position  of  alfairs.  lu  dealing  uitli  luy  subject  I  shall  hare 
to  discuss  several  points  whieh  have  not  as  yet  been  placed  before 
the  publie  by  any  of  the  wi'itcra  who  have  rushed  into  the  burning  ^ 
controveray  oftlie  Channel  tunnel.  H 

Britain  formrd  part  of  the  Continent  in  the  remote  age  known  by 
the  geologists  as  pIci»toccne  or  quaternary,  and  the  aiiecstora  of  our 
present  wild  animals,  such  a«  foxes,  wild  eata,  martine,  stags,  andj 
roe-drer,  pjisseil  freely  into  it  from  the  adjacent  regions  of  France 
and  Germany,  alonj^  with  others  which  have  been  extcrniinate*!  herol 
within  the  historic  period,  hut  which  Btill  live  on  the  mainland,  auehl 
as  the  bear,  wolf,  and  beaver.  The  land  then  stood  six  hundred  fret 
above  its  present  level,  and  the  seaboard  now  marked  by  the  sunken  ^ 
cliffs  at  the  hundred -fa  thorn  line  reached  some  two  hundred  miles  tof 
the  west  of  Ireland,  passing  northwards  so  os  to  include  the 
Hebrides  and  Shetlands.  hugging  closely  the  shores  of  the  Scandi-  . 
uavian  peninsula,  and  forming  a  narrow  fiord  to  the  north  of  Den- 
mark. Southwards  it  swept  across  the  mouth  of  the  present  English^ 
ChauucI,  past  the  moutJi  of  the  Loire  and  the(iarouuc,  till  it  came" 
close  to  the  pircipitous  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     To  the  west 
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and  soutli  the  Uiad  extended  as  far 
lb  Mediterranean  and  tbe  steppes  of  Asiatic  Uusatn.  The  North 
Sea  was  a  broad  ojieii  valley  studded  with  a  few  fresh-water  hdies, 
hke  the  meres  of  East  Anglia,  traversed  hy  the  Thames  and  other 
eastern  riTcrs,  as  well  as  by  the  Rhiuc  and  the  Elbe,  all  of  which  dia- 
cluugcd  their  waters  northwards  into  the  SeaDdinavion  (julf,  as  it 
may  be  tenucd.  A  long  line  of  chalk  downs,  reaching  from  Folkc- 
EtoDC  aud  Margate  across  to  St.  Fot  and  Sangatte,  formed  the 
Tiatcrslicd  separating  the  valley  of  the  North  Sea  from  that  of  the 
Channel,  through  which  the  rivers  of  the  southern  counties  and  of 
northern  France  poured  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  A  broad 
TsUcy,  too,  stretched  between  Ireland  and  onr  western  coast,  with  a 
deep  and  narrow  loch,  some  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  deep,  severing 
it  from  Scotland.  The  wild  animals  of  the  Continent,  tempted  by 
the  woodlands  and  pastures  of  these  fertile  valleys,  freely  passed  into 
Britain,  and  have  left  their  remains  in  the  river  beds  of  gravel  and 
loam,  not  merely  on  the  land,  but  under  the  sea,  from  which  they 
have  beeu  dredged  in  vast  numbers/'  Besides  tbe  familiar  animals 
sbore-mentioaed,  there  were  Hods,  panthers,  hytenas,  hippopotami, 
tad  others  now  only  met  with  in  warm  countries ;  reindeer,  musk- 
sheep,  and  wolverenes,  now  only  found  iu  the  far  north ;  horses, 
bbons,  and  elks,  now  livtug  in  temperate  regions,  as  well  as  strange 
cslinct  animals,  such  as  the  mammutb^  tbe  woolly  rhinoL^erus,  and 
tiie  care  bear.  These  animals  migrated  north  and  south,  nccordiug 
to  the  season,  across  the  valleys  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  Channel; 
iwl,  jnat  as  the  migratory  herds  in  America  are  followed  by  the  Ked 
ladiao,  and  those  of  northern  Asia  by  the  Siberian  hunters,  ao  were 
UWf  foUowed  by  the  River-drift  hunter,  whose  implements  lie  scattered 
Qwr  the  whole  of  Europe  south  of  the  latitude  of  Yorkshire.  In  the 
cane  of  time,  too,  the  more  highly  c<iuippcd  Cave-man  crossed  over 
to  Ifcift  country*,  and  used  the  caverns  for  habitations.  While  southern 
md  cutem  Britain  vas  the  home  of  man  and  the  animals  he  hunted, 
tbe  higher  parts  of  Wales,  Cambria,  and  of  Scotland,  and  the  greater 
portioa  of  Ireland,  were  covered  by  glaciers,  which  cre]it  down  into 
Ue  lover  grounds,  offering  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  migration,  and 
kning  behind  the  transported  blocks  anil  grooved  rock-surfaces  which 
cHbk  OS  to  map  their  ancient  extent. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  when  tlie  western  coast-laud  of  Europe 
beome  almost,  bat  not  quite,  what  it  is  now.  At  the  clt»se  of  the 
Hriitottue  age  the  area  oi  Uic  British  isles  gradually  sank,  and  the 
***■**"  alovly  crept  up  the  lower  portions  of  tliu  valley  of  the  Eng- 
U  Ckannd  and  swept  round  Ireland,  and  licat  against  the  rocky 
of  Scotland,  very  nearly  as  at  the  present  day.  The  ttcandi- 
Gnlf,  too  gradually  encroached  on  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of 
*  Iu  tho  Nottb  S«a. 
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tbc  North  Sea,  anil  ultimately  tuiitcd  tritli  the  EuglisU  Chauticl,  over 
the  chalk-duwLiH  now  fonniug  Llic  bottom  uf  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
By  tliis  gentif  downwanl  morcmeiit.  Itritaiu  was  sevcrcil  from  the 
Coniiiicnt,  am)  tiie  "  Silver  Streak"  occupietl  the  lower  grounds  antl 
flovcd  over  the  vntcrshed  licCn-een  ibc  submerged  vallcvs  of  thaw 
North  Sea  and  the  Channel.  ^ 

Tbis  great  change  id  the  geography  produced  a  oorrespoiidiug 
chango  in  the  animal  life.  The  seasonal  migrations  eould  do  longer  h 
be  carried  on,  the  southern  auimnU  disappeared,  and  the  iiorthcra-f 
were  only  represented  by  the  reindeer,  which  lingered  in  Caith- 
ness till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a.d.,  and  the  blue  or 
vai-ying  hare  of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highland*.  The  PahcoHthic, 
River-drift  and  Cave  men,  too,  disappeared,  and  some  animuU  became 
extinct,  such  as  the  mammotli  and  woolly  rhiuoctrosi.  The  climate 
also  became  wurmer  and  the  glaciers  nicked  airay. 

These  profound  chiiuge»  iu  climate  and  g(.>ogniphy  in  NortU-liYesteraJ 
Europe  were  aceom|iauicd  by  aimilur  changes  iu  the  middle  and  south 
of  thu  Continent.  Africa  was  acparuteil  from  Spain  and  Italy  by  the 
unking  of  the  land  some  400  fathoms  below  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  became  islands.  The 
glacieitii,  too,  slirauk  to  their  present  size  in  the  .Vlps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  the  peculiar  group  of  animals  characteristic  of  the  pleistocene 
age  disappeared  from  Europe.  The  northern  nnd  southern  animals 
were  for  the  most  part  weeded  out,  leaving  the  fauna  as  wc  know  it 
in  the  pages  of  history. 

On  the  new  Europe  thus  formed  a  new  rare  of  men  appears 
Central  Asin-^thc  Neolithic  grazier  and  farmer,  with  his  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  goat-i,  and  dogs,  bringing  along  with  him  wheat,  btirlcy,  nnd 
flax,  and  the  arts  of  pottery  making,  mining,  weaving,  and  of  hollow- 
ing out  trees  into  canoes.  lie  gradually  spread  over  the  Coutlucnt, 
crossed  the  "  Silver  Streak,"  and  took  possession  of  the  British  Isles 
with  his  flocks  and  herds.  He  belonged  to  the  non-Aryan  section 
of  the  human  race,  and  is  represented  among  the  present  European 
populations  not  merely  by  the  small,  dark  Basques,  but  by  the  small, 
dark  population  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  of  AVales,  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  of  Brittany,  and  of  sou th-w eater u  Fruuco  and  Spain.  The 
domestic  animals  which  he  introduced  ran  wild,  and  the  oocuiTeuce 
of  their  reniaioH  in  the  forests,  now  submerged  to  an  extent  of  about 
ten  fatlioms  1)cluw  low  water  off  moat  of  our  shelving  coasts,  point 
to  the  important  fact  that  those  foreata  then  offered  shelter  and  food 
at  a  time  when  tlio  Isles  of  Wight  and  Anglesey  were  parts  of 
Britain,  and  a  belt  of  woo^llaud,  composed  of  oaks,  Scotch  firs,  yews, 
and  birches,  sloped  from  the  present  shores  to  the  1en>fathom  line. 
The  depression  of  the  land  went  on  after  the  arrival  of  the  Neolithic 
herdsman,  until  this  low-lying  tract  became  covered  with  sea,  and 
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(be  contour  of  Britain  became  what  it  is  notr.  The  sea,  hcnevert 
has  since  gashed  the  titles  of  the  valley  uitli  elifls,  aad  the  swinging 
of  the  tides  Ims  deepened  the  shallower  parts,  while  in  others  it  bai 
accamulated  mud,  sand,  and  shingle  banks.  The  submerged  chalk 
downs,  however,  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  are  as  free  from  superficial 
accumolationa  as  those  jwrtions  vrhtcb  still  remain  above  water  id 
France  and  Britain. 

We  have  next  to  record  tJie  crossing  of  the  "  Stiver  Streak"  by 
another  race  of  invaders.  The  Celts,  the  vangnard  of  the  Aryans, 
bad  funght  their  way  through  Germany  into  Gaul  and  Spain  in  the 
Neolithic  age,  and  had  driven  the  non-Aryan,  Iberic  peoples,  to  the 
west.  They  held  the  districts  nearest  to  Britain,  but  they  did  not 
ri»k  the  chances  of  an  invasion  nntil  they  were  masters  of  all  the 
advaatagcs  which  arose  from  the  ir.troduetion  of  the  knowledge  of 
bronze.  Then  they  crossed  over  the  Channel  with  bronze  weapons 
in  their  bands,  and  repeated  the  conquest  of  Oaul  and  Spain  ia 
Britain  and  iu  Ireland.  And  long  ages  afterwardtt,  just  as  the  Celts 
bad  displaced  the  Ibedc  peoples  iu  Gaul,  and  followed  them  over  into 
Britain,  so  did  the  Belgu;  drive  out  the  Celts  on  the  side  of  the 
Khiuc,  and  cross  over  into  Britain  during  the  Iron  age,  before  -the 
dawu  of  our  history.  At  the  time  of  Casar's  invasion  they  were 
poshing  their  conquests  to  the  north  and  west,  llius  in  the  long 
pre-historic  interval,  separating  the  written  history  of  Britain  from 
ibe  remote  Pleistocene  age,  the  "  Silver  Streak"  has  been  crossed  by 
three  sets  of  iuvoders,  Iberie,  Celtic,  and  Bclgic.  It  certainly 
retarded  the  Celtic,  hut  it  appears  not  to  have  retarded  the  Bclpe 
iBTasion,  since  l>oth  Gaul  and  Britain  were  in  the  same  stage  of  con- 
quest when  further  invasion  was  arrested  by  the  lloman  arms.  Nor 
has  the  "  Silver  Streak"  protected  this  country  from  invasion  when 
tbe  Itoman  eagles  reached  the  shores  of  the  Channel.  Still  less  woa 
il  a  protection  in  later  times  against  the  Angle,  Sa\on,  Jute,  Dane, 
or  tlie  Norman,  but  quite  the  reverse-  The  masters  of  the  sea  have 
always  been  the  masters  of  Britain,  and  the  masters  of  Britain  must 
fi»r  tlictr  own  security  be  masters  of  the  sea.  The  sea  is  either  an 
dement  of  weakness  ofTeriug  avenues  of  attack  to  our  eacmic*  on 
ntry  side,  or  it  becomes  for  us  a  most  powerful  means  of  aggrcaiuoD, 
ufaas  becD  the  case  in  our  history  since  the  English  have  been  in  th«M 
Mfamds. 

What  then,  it  may  weil  be  askc*l>  has  our  isolation  from  Uie 
rootinent  done  for  us  V  ^VUc  influence  of  the  "  Silver  Streak"  on  tb« 
■■tional  character  appenn  to  me  to  hove  been  greatly  overrated.  It 
ii  asserted  that  we  are  what  we  are,  mainly  because  we  Lave  Iweii 
kept  from  onr  enemies  by  our  position.  "  It  is  the  inaal»r  cLancter 
•f  Britain/'  writes  Mr.  Freeman,*  "which  has,  beyond  auytbiui;  <!•«» 
«  CfiKTEUPORutr  Krvirw,  ilniK,  1883,  |».  IMS- 
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mndc  the  inhabitnnts  of  Britain  what  they  arc."  It  seems  to  mc 
that  in  taking  this  view,  wc  are  ascribing  to  our  surroundings  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  which  ia  dnc  to  pur  i"ftce.  "What  (jualitics  are 
there  which  flouritih  in  our  i-ilaiulxj  and  which  vc  can  claim  to  be  fl 
peculiarly  our  own  ?  I  know  of  no  l^nglish  qu&litiea  which  have  not  ™ 
been  inaported  by  our  ancestors  from  the  Continent,  and  which  have 
not  been  conspicuously  shown  by  our  race  in  other  laiide,  from  the  M 
days  when  Arminius  destroyecl  Varus  and  his  legions  in  the  Teuto-  " 
burg  forest,  down  to  the  time  when  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
showed  what  is  called  "  true  English  grit"  at  Majuba  Hill.  The 
I>utch  it!  their  own  country,  whether  it  he  in  fighting  for  liberty 
against  the  Spaniard,  or  in  wrestliug  with  the  waves  of  tho  sea  with 
their  wonderful  dykcs^  have  proved  themselves  to  possess  qualities 
equal,  to  say  tlic  least,  to  our  own.  The  main  difference  between  us 
and  uur  eontincntal  kinsmen  appears  to  mc  not  to  be  due  to  our  being 
protccteil  from  our  enemies  by  our  iiriBition,  but  to  tlic  fact  that  there 
arc  more  of  ub  here  than  on  the  Continent.  Wc  are  what  wc  arc  be- 
cause of  our  glurious  ioheritnuee  of  valour,  sclf-rclioucc,  and  of  liberty 
brought  !iy  our  ancestor^  from  over  sea.  And  those  who  stayed  behind 
in  tlic  old  homes  ha%'e  a  like  ahare  in  the  coramou  patrimony.  Tlio 
"Silver  Streak"  has  obviously  done  us  incalculable  service  in  rendering 
large  standing  nrmies  uuuceessary,  hut  it  has  compelled  us  to  hare  a 
large  navy.  It  has  marked  oft'  our  litcrnturc  from  that  of  our  kins- 
men on  the  Continent,  It  has  done  something,  too,  to  develop  in  our 
characters  the  quality  which  Mr.  Matthciv  Arnold  terms '"  Philistinism," 
aud  to  give  ua  the  Pharisaic  alTuctatiou  of  superiority  which  makes 
our  ueigiibours  say  uf  us  that  "every  Knglisbman  is  an  island  tO' 
himself."  To  inquire  what  would  have  happened  bad  the  "  Silver 
Streak'  not  been  is  au  idle  H{>ccuIation.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  we 
should  have  conquered  our  neighbours  as  that  they  would  have  con- 
quered US?)  H 

The   otjstacle  to  trade   anil    free   intercourse  TiVith  the  Continent 
presented  by  the  "'Sibcr  Streak"  has  long  been  felt,  and  many  plana 
have   been  proposed   for  reducing  it  to  a  minimum.      At  the  eud  of  ■ 
the  last  century  M.  Mathicu  proposed  to  make  two  galleries  beneath 
the  sea,  the  upper  for    traffic,  aud   the  lower  for  drainage,  aud    ho 
estimated  that  the  passage  could  he  mode  with  relays  of  horses  in  tho  ■ 
short  space   of  one   hour.      Following  hira,  suggestions  were  made 
from  time  to  time  of  a  colossal  bridge,  of  a  ferry,  and  of  huge  ships. 
lu    I83'l  au  cmittcnt  French  engineer,  M.  Thome  dc  Gamond,  sug-S 
gcstcd  an  iron   tube,   and  in    18.jK,  Mr.  James   Young,  of  Glasgow, 
independently   suggested   the    same   means    of  connecting   the  two 
conntrics.     Some    years    before,    however,"  Dc    Gamond    definitely  ■ 
adopted  the  idea  of  a  tunnel,  and  persistently  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  putting  it   into  a  practicable  shape.      His  idea  was  taken  ujj  iu 
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j;^> gland,  and   in  lS<)ti^7  Sir  Joliu  Hawksha^r  and  others  tested  the 
^f  filogical  structure  of  the  sides  of  the  Chaunel  by  a  iioriDg  at   St. 
^l^rgaret's  to   the  east  of  Dover,  and  at  Calais,  and  collected  suffi- 
^.i<;xit  information  about  the  sea-bottom  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
.^...ods  were  continuous.      Mr.  Lowe,  also,  an   English   engineer  at 
■%\'x-exham,  laid  before  the    French  Emperor  hia   plans   for  a  double 
■^^xOQcl-     By  this  time  public  opinion   both  in   France  and   England 
.«ra3  strongly  in  favour  of  a  tunnel,  and  the  scheme  was  so  popnlar 
iu  *b^^  countrj  that  in  lKt>H  a  petition  wok  presented  to  the  Emperor 
4>f  the  French  in  its  favour,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
3c>cial  intercourse  and  develop  the  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
-t.«ro  countries.     The  numerous  signatures  attached  to  it  represent  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  and  belong  to  men  for  the  most  part  versed 
in  practical  affairs.    Theyiuclude  thepresent  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
i;>ukc«  of  Sutherland  and  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  twelve  lfOrd», 
eiglit  Baronets,  two  Major-Generals,  oue  Admiral,  and  fifty-tUree 
>1  embers  of  Parliament,  besides  the  Chairmen  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Stock  Exchanges,  and  Hank  Directoi's.  Tlicrc  was  then  uo  sign 
of  dissent  on  the  part  of  tliosc  who  now  oppose  the  tuunel  on  the  Bcurc 
of  patriotiam.     On  comparing  tliis  strongly  wonled  petition  for,  with 
the  recent  equally  strong  petition  of  Mr.  Knowlcs  in  the  Nimtecath 
Oemtury  against,  a  tunnel,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  name 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  stands  at  the  head  of  both.     The  latter 
also  eontnuits  with  the  former  in  the  signatures  being  in  the  main 
tKcM  belonging  to  the  professional  aa  distinguished  from  the  com- 
merctaJ  classea. 

The  project  was  seriously  taken  up  in  France  and  in  England,  and 

ixK     18rU  an  application  was   made  by  the    French  to  the  English 

C5  «DvcrnmcnE  to  ask  the  views  of  the  latter,  and  whether  they  would 

r'^T" folate  by  a  diplomatic  agreement  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  and 

^Srac  working  of  a  railway  between  the  two  countries.     The  ncgotia- 

ti<zin5,  broken  by  the  Franco-German  war,  were  earned  on  np  to  1875, 

,d  resulted  in  the  English  Government  informing  the  French  that 

<T  saw  "no  objection  in  principle   to  the   proposed  tunnel,"  "and 

t-lmjithe  advantages  which   would   attend   its  completion  leave  room 

C«z>T  little  doubt.''*     On  the  strength  of  these  negotiations  two  com- 

'p^uiia  were  formed,  the  French  company  receiving  their  concessions, 

^Lsrkd  tlie  English    Channel   Tunnel    Company   obtaining   their    Bill 

fox  ptcliniiuary  works  at  St.  >Iarg:iret*8  cast  of  Dover.    A  joint  com- 

-KxaisMoa  aUo  was  appointed  by  which  details   were  settled  as  to  the 

wockiagof  the  tunnel  and  the  French  and  English  jurisdiction,  which 

"wai  to  cease  in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  halfway  betwceu  the  low-water 

aiBik  ia  each  country,  as  well  as  to  the  rights  which  each  country 

kdto  block  it  in  its  owu  jntcrcstfi.     The  couclusioua  were  accepted 

Blue  Book,  C.  3,358  (ISSlTl.  pp.  IS,  19. 
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by  the  Govprnmctit  "  iw  a  \yatn%  for  a  trcwty"'  to  he  laid  before  itirlia- 
mcnt,  which,  however,  was  never  brought  forward,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Kiiglish  Channel  Tunnel  Company  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
ncccMary  ca[>ital,  and  that  their  Bill  consequently  lapsed. 

The  French  company  having  obtained  their  conce&sion,  at  once 
began  costly  preliminary  works.  They  obtained  leave  from  our 
Govern tneiit  to  take  soundings  in  Britiab  waters,  and  constructed  a 
geological  uiap  of  the  bottom  of  the  «ea,  which  prove<l  the  continuity 
of  the  chalk  downs  between  Kugluiid  and  France.  They  ha\*e  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in  machinery  anil  in  making  the  pre- 
liminary dridway,  which  is  now  being  pushed  from  the  little  village 
of  Saugatte  towanl?!  Dover  at  the  rate  of  IH  yards  per  week.  This 
tbey  have  done  on  tlic  basis  of  the  Agreement  between  the  two 
Governments,  formally  and  delihenitcly  cntcriHi  \\\ia  by  both.  It  is 
neccHsary  to  draw  attention  to  this  point,  because  tlic  Channel  Tunnel 
is  generally  represented  in  the  public  press  as  if  it  were  a  new-  pro- 
ject of  the  year  1883,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  a  long  scries  oTh 
ni^otiations  which  hnrc  1>cen  in  progress  since  the  year  1870.  ^ 

It  is  very  difficult  with  the  Blue  Books  before  us  (C.  1,206, 1875,  and 
C  3,.'J."K,  1882),  containing  the  details  of  these  negotiations,  to  under- 
stand the  grounds  on  which  Lord  Wolselcy  writes  in  his  memoraudnm 
that  the  tunnel  scheme  was  then  looked   upon  as  fanciful  and  un-fl 
reasonable.    "It  was  not  then  regarded  as  having  entered  within  the 
«ouc  or  soo^w   of  practical  undertakings.     No  one  beiiorcd  that  it 
would  ever  be  made,  and  if  mentioned  it  always  raised  a  smile,  aiM 
docs  now  auy  reference  to  flying-machines  as  substitutes  for  railways." 
Wc  may  well  "  smile"  at  the  idea  of  two  nations  formally  negotiating 
about  an  undertaking  of  the  order  of  "  flying-machines,"  and  of  tvdfl 
companiea  being  formed  to  carry  it  out.  and  lastly  at  the  idea  of  ft 
priictieal  juke  of  this  nature  begini  by  a   Liberal  Government  being 
carried  out  by  their  Conservative  successors.  H 

Wc  must  now  review  the  present  situation.  On  ono  aide,  the 
ChanncITunnel  Company's  Bill  of  1875  had  lapsed.  In  1871  the 
South-Kastcrn  Ilaihvay  C^jmpauy  obt.tineil  power  to  sink  experi- 
mental sbafba  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  and  in  1881  to 
carry  on  cxixrimcntal  works  in  connection  with  the  eonstmetion  of 
K  Channel  tunnel.  TItesc  resulted  in  an  application  to  Parliament  in 
1882,  on  behalf  of  the  Submarine  Continental  Railway  Company,  for 
power  to  construct  a  tunnel  »tarting  from  the  wc»t  of  Dover.  Simnl- 
tsufonsly,  too,  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company  wa»  re«uscitated,  and 
appticil  for  like  ((uwcrs  to  ninrt  a  rival  tunnel  to  the  m>rtb>east  of 
Dover,  near  St.  Mar^retV  Boih  were  referred  to  a  Scientific  Com- 
mission, and  both  liarc  now  been  modifiMi  in  accordance  with  itsfl 
pci»rt  in  the  Bills  now  before  Parliament.      In  the  meanwhile  the 


Subutnriiic  Coaliucntjtl  Railway  Company  havo  proved,  by  a  driftway 
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iCTcn  feet  ill  Jiametcr  carried  upwartls  of  2,000  yards  from  tlic  western 
ittde  of  Shakespeare  Cliff  uudcr  the  aca,  that  a  tuuncl  cau  eiisily  aud 
cheaply  be  made  in  tlic  lower  chalk,  aud  ttiat  the  umouut  of  water  to 
be  looked  for  lu  that  part  of  tbo  c-lialk  uuder  the  liCB  is  olto^tUer 
iiDiniportaut.  Tlicy  Imve  been  working  iu  the  same  impervious  stratum 
as  the  i'rcuL'h  at.  Sangatte,  and  tbcy  propose  to  euiitinuc  in  that  stratum 
until  the  Freucli  aud  Bnglish  tnoneis  meet  in  the  ecntre  of  tbo 
Ciiftime),  if  the  agreement  between  the  i'reneh  and  British  GoTcm- 
iCiits  in  1M7j  be  earned  outj  and  their  enterprise  be  sanctioned  by 
lianient.  Their  rivals  propose  to  begiu  iu  the  water-bcariug  ehalk, 
and  to  work  duwuvards  until  they  arrive  at  the  same  point;  but  up 
to  the  present  time  have  done  nothiug  to  show  the  pmcticabiUty 
Iheir  seheme. 

What  proof,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  there  that  an  enterprise  of 
this  magnitude  eau  be  carried  out  ?  The  geological  conditions  are 
singularly  favourable.  The  chalk  on  both  sidc^  dips  gently  in 
easterly  directiou,  and  the  impervious  stratum  is  of  the  same 
aroctct  and  thickno;!:  on  both  Aides,  and  hn-s  been  shoirn  to  be  con- 
tiniKnu  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel  at  the  base  of  the  submci^cd 
fhalk  downs.  There  is  no  trace  of  large  water-bearing  fissures  at  that 
liorizon  in  the  rocks  in  the  French  aud  Knglish  downs,  and  therefore 
diere  is  no  reason  to  suspect  their  presence  in  the  line,  of  the  tunnel 
nnder  the  Channel.  Tlic  rock  is  soft  aud  easily  cut  by  the  boring 
loachiue  which  lias  done  the  work  ou  tlic  Knglish  sidc^  aud  is  now 
pushing  ou  the  French  drill  way  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  yards  per  week. 
This  machine  is  driven  by  contprossetl  airland  needs  only  the  services 
of  three  men,  two  at  tlic  working  face  and  one  to  cuutrul  the  engine. 
The  material  cut  away  is  delivered  hy  buckets,  working  oi;  an  endless 
..diaini  after  the  fashion  of  a  dredge,  mia  trucks  at  the  back  and  earned 
y.  The  compressed  air  having  done  its  work  causes  a  most  perfect 
Tcntilation.  A  special  form,  too,  of  air  locomotive  has  been  devised 
'Jm  nse  in  the  tunnel,  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  heavy  train  from 
logland  to  France  without  stoppage  The  use  of  compressed  air 
indeed  puts  on  end  to  all  those  difficulties  as  to  ventilation  which  arc 
•erious  in  the  short  tunnels  of  the  metropolitan  railways,  and  as 
air  pipes  will  be  carried  through,  the  ventilation  can  he  regulated 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  question  of  length — some  twenty-four 
mitts — thus  becomes  comparatively  unimportant,  aud  resolves  itself 
practically  iuto  the  question  of  time  and  of  cost. 

The  cost  is  assumed  by  the  opponcuts  of  the  tunnel  to  be  so  great 
■s  to  render  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  a  commercial  success.  Judging 
horn  the  present  expenditure,  and  taking  into  eousi deration  the  soft 
impervious  nature  of  the  rock,  and  the  wonderfully  well  adapted 
g  macbiuc,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppoitc  that  it  will  be  much 
3^  million  puuiidSj  which  is  a  very  small  sum  for  an  undertaking 
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of  such  magnitude.  The  question,  however,  of  coat  is  one  which  does 
not  concern  the  general  public,  because  the  Frcueh  and  Kuglish  raiU 
way  oomiianics  arc  prepared  to  hnd  the  money.  They  arc  perfectly 
able  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  If  the  "canny  Scots"  lind 
that  it  answers  their  purpose  to  build  orcr  again  the  Tay  Bridge,  at 
an  expense  of  between  one  and  two  millions,  that  they  may  bring 
the  small  population  to  the  north  of  the  Tay  into  more  rapid  eom- 
munication  with  that  o»  the  south,  and  to  contemplate  a  bridge  over 
the  Forth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tunnel  eonncctjng  the 
English  and  l-Vcnch  railway  systems  would  confer  corresponding 
benefits  on  the  promoters  and  on  the  publir,  and  not  merely  the 
"  immunity  from  sea  sickncW  which  Lord  Wolsclcy  thinks  the  only 
gain.  The  advantages  of  a  more  rapid  and  easier  communication 
are  so  fully  recognized  by  men  engaged  in  commerce  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwelt  on  the  restdts  of  a  closer  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  "We  may,  however,  note  among  the  statesmen  in 
favour  of  tliis  closer  intercourse  the  name  of  Mr.  Cobdeu,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  next  question  to  be  cousidcrcd  is  the  probable  cQcet  of  a 
tunnel  on  our  natioual  security.  lu  the  opinion  of  Lord  WoUclcy, 
it  woidd  expose  the  country  to  the  perils  of  invasion.  He  argues 
that  it  would  be  jpossible  to  Burpriee  Duver,  to  jirevent  the  tunnel  being 
destroyed,  and  tlicn  to  pour  troops  through  it  too  quickly  to  allow 
of  our  small  army  blocking  a  march  on  London.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  also  holds  the  same  views.  On  the  other  hand,  equally 
high  authorities  on  the  question  of  defence  hold  that  it  would  not  be 
a  danger,  in  a  military  sense,  to  the  country.  Sir  John  Adye,  the 
Surveyor- General  of  Ordnance,  writes  that  the  defence  of  the  tunnel 
exit  is  a  simple  operation,  and  hcjustly  points  out  *' that  the  invention 
of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships,  and  the  creation  of  lai^c 
harbours  on  the  French  coast,  arc  more  serious  mutters  for  us,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  than  any  amount  of  tmincls  are  likely  to  be.'' 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Head  of  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
holds  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  destroying  the  tunnel  at 
any  time,  and  that  the  military  objections  against  the  tunnel  are  not 
capable  of  being  maintained.  The  report  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee obviously  is  the  result  of  a  divided  opiniou.  Their  answer  to 
the  question,  How  far  will  these  proposals  (the  means  of  guarding  the 
tunnel),  "beyond  all  rcasonuble  doubt,  secure  the  use  ofthetunuel, 
in  every  imaginable  coutiugcoey,  being  denied  to  an  enemy?*'  is 
"that  the  application  of  the  principles  and  measures  luloptcd  by  them 
should,  with  that  amount  of  intelUgeucc,  fidelity,  aud  vigilance  which 
tho  State  has  a  right  to  expect  from  its  ^ervauts,  effect  this;  but  it 
must  always  be  borne  lu  mind  that  in  dealing  with  physical  agencies 
an    amount    of    uncertainty  exists  which    can    never    be   wholly 
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.-({"■■"atcd,  and  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  eliminate  human 
=^J.libility."  They  further  add  tiiat  "  it  would  be  prcsumptuonn 
place  nbaolnte  reliance  upon  even  the  most  comprehensive  and 
xnplete  arrangements  which  cnu  be  devised,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
yxC  tunnel  absolutely  nsclen  to  an  enemy,  '  in  every  imaginable 
^^oKitingcney/  "  Of  course  we  cannot  do  an-ay  with  the  clement  of 
_,jxi certainty  in  any  human  affain. 

Nelson's  famous  motto,  that  "  England  expect;  every  man  to  do 
jjia  duty,"  recommends  itself  to  our  common  sense,  rather  than  that 
jfttent  in  thi;*  singular  rider  of  the   Scientific  Committee,  and  which 
^pjiears  also  to  lurk  in  T>ord  Wolselcy's  memorandum,*' that  England 
^S-pectfi  every  man  no/  to  *lo  hw  duty"  in  guarding  a  hole  in  the 
jieigbhourbood  of  Hover.     If  the  garrison  arc  so  stupid  and  careless 
as  they  are  assumed  to  he,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  our  great 
xixUitary  espenditure  is  satiafactorily  administered.     To  au  ordiuarj' 
l»J'ntau  it  npjtears  little  less  than,  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  large 
nnnyof  invasion,  with  its  cuonnous  stores,  could  be  collected  together 
Ju  Northern  France,  and  that  Dover  could  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main 
'vrithout  any  warning,  iu  these  days  oE  tele^'raphs  and  of  rapid  cum- 
cdunicatiua.    It  is  no  compliment,  cither  to  our  military  or  engineer- 
ing skill,  to  be  told  lliat  we  cannot  calculate  on  holding  or  blocking 
onr  end  of  a  tunnel.    Were,  however,  Dover  taken  by  the  enemy  the 
fnimcl  eonid  easily  he  blocked  from  the  sea.    Keforo  Lhn  plans  of  the 
fi^uhtnnriue  Continental  Railway  were  uttered,  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  arrangements  were  made   for 
Isfintig  the  Knglish  end   of  the  tunnel  commanded   from   the   sea, 
■•rliih,  for  military  purposes,  woidd    put  it   on  the  same   kind   of 
ftxiting  as  a  large  atcamer,  to  be  easily  destroyed  by  our  navy.      If 
■n»-<  have  lost  our  supremacy  of  the  sea,  the  question  of  tunnel  or  no 
■CtckiucI  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.    In  a  wonl,  there  are  no 
oljJKtions  urged  against  the  scheme  whicli  might  not  equally  be  used 
^Lgtin^t  any  other  means  of  swift  locomotion.      England  has  become 
great,  as  an  eminent  Americin   has  observed  on  this  question,  by 
taking  greater  risks  than  that  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Channel.      This 
ccttntry  did  not  become  great  through  fear.     If  wc  fthiit  ourselves 
-upsnd  place  a  bar  to  free  interconrsf  with  our  neighbours,  we  shall 
act  in  contradiction  to  all  our  liberal    traditions,  and  revert  to  a 
■policy  like  that  of  China,  and,  till  lately,  of  Japan.      The  "Silver 
Sttnk"  is  not  endangered,  as  some  writers  fancy  by  the  tunnel,  but 
liflwud  off  iuvasiou  iu  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  so 
hug  us.  but  nu  lougur  thauj  we  are  musters  of  the  sea. 

W.  Born  D.iwkins. 
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THE  spcecbes  of  tlie  recess  have  jiroclaiinecl  the  Btreogth 
Government  autl   the  effacemcnl  of  the  Opposition. 
hcgimiin^  of  tbc  fourth  Session  of  ita  poirer  the  second  Administn- 
tiou  of  Mr.  Gladslouc  holds  greater  authority  thou  at  any  premu&_^ 
time,     'lite  Prime  Alinistcr's  ascendancy  has  absorbed  and  assii 
Liberalism  of  cvcrr  kind.     lie  has  boundless  iullucucc  in  the  coa- 
stitueocies,  and  is  rt^ardcd  with  loyalty  by   his  colleagues  of  th^^^ 
Cabinet   and  by  the  party  of  which  he,  is  supreme  chief.     Tlie  pi 
ecdure  of  the  House  ol'  Commons  has  been  reformed  according  to 
dcugn,  except  in  one  point^tbc  amendment  of  Rule  2 — upon  whicl 
unwisely  and  unwilUngly,  he  surrendered  his  judgment  to  thnt 
some  of  his  followers.     One  of  the  troubles  of  this  coming  Seasit 
will  be  the  forty -member  power  of  determining  the  order  of  the  da^ 
Never  had   a   Government,  to  all  superficial  appearance,  a  fairer 
a  larger  opjiortunity  for  the   business   of  domestic  reform.     If  t" 
Government  could  accomplish  all  that  the  Prime  Miuixter  dc<*iircs, 

should  need  only  to  examine  Mr.  Gladstone's  apccclic?!,  and  to  f'll  ^ ,  ^ 

the  fulfilnient  of  ht»  promises.     But  tbc  reality  is  far  different.    T^  1-^^ 
prospect  of  reform  in  this  Parliament  ia  as  yet  very  uncertain.     t^^«»Jo 
really  great  measure  of  reform  has  distinguished  its  career.      H^lie 
Iri!*h  Land  Rill  was  of  greater  complexity  and  difliculty  than  the  X:3£)l 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Church,  but  in  the  p&gc  of  history  )t«  mark  w  £]] 
be  slight  compared  with  that  of  the  Act  of  lttG9.      The  harvest  -^Bof 
reform  in  this  Pnrliamen;  must  needs  be  late ;  it  will  therefore  f~>o 
precarious.     Li  an  unusual  degree  it  will  be  dependent  upou  politie^^u] 
weather  outside  the  Cabinet ;  within,  there  may  be  storms ;  but, 


long  as  Mr.  (Hadstonc  holds  his  place,  such  internal  tempc»ts  ni.     ill 
BCT^     Jy  to  exhibit^  as  lightning  does  at  night,  the  towering  cIbvil^e::^ 
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tioD  of  the  ooTidiictor  by  which    all    danger   is    carried  harmlessly 
»iray. 

It  U  because  I  believe  the  prospect  of  reform  to  be  somewhat  dclu- 
Bfe;  because  1  am  convinced  that  inert  couBiIcnce  in  a  GoTcmtncnt 
¥«ken&  the  power  of  the  adminwtration  to  effect  reform  ;  because  I 
f«l  that  at  no  time  wore  greater  cfTorta  and  a  closer  vigilance  need- 
ful OD  the  part  of  those  who  dcKirc  to  secure  this  harvest,  that  I  pro- 
poie  to  sabtnit  some  con  sid  oration  a  such  as  Klinistcns  are,  by  their 
rapoDsibility,  (lisablcd  from  sug^'csting.  The  most  patent  fact  is  the 
disorder  of  the  Opposition.  It  »eems  to  me,  after  three  years'  eou- 
ituit  attendance  in  i'arlianieut,  that  one  of  the  greatest  advautagcs 
vhich  a  politician  derives  from  being  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
that  he  gains  esteem  and  respect  for  his  adversaries.  There  is  a 
uriQg  iu  Ireland  that  "  the  devil  you  know  is  better  than  the  devil 
Ton  don't  know."  I  confess  that  my  short  expericace  has  produced 
B  desire  to  moderate  expressions  of  political  hostility,  a  cleart^r  appre- 
cialioQ  of  the  views  represented  by  various  itcctions  of  the  HousCj  and 
noch  personal  regard  for  tlioac  to  whom  I  am  opposed.  In  all  sincerity 
I  wish  the  Opposition  displayed  more  cohesion  and  greater  power.  It 
wwld  better  the  prospect  of  reform.  Tlic  responsibilities  of  a  disci- 
plined force  are  successfully  cvatlod  by  lawless  bands.  If  Mr,  tllad- 
itono  were  encountered  from  tlic  otbcr  side  of  the  tabic  with  a  greater 
tqnality  of  power,  he  would  be  less  tormented  by  the  mosquitoes  of 
Opposition.  The  tactics  of  the  Opposition  this  year  must  be  dilatory, 
■nd  it  seems  likely  that  circumstances  will  give  them  a  great  oppor- 
tnnit)-.  TIte  President  of  the  Local  Uovcrnmcnt  Board  told  his 
flitittitaents  that  the  Coveramcut  programme  would  open  with  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  a  necessary  and  urgent  measure,  bristling  with 
poibta  for  discussion  and  amendment.  An  Opposition  desiriug  to 
briog  a  (lovcmiueut  to  face  the  penultimate  Session  of  their  tri- 
iii[riuuit  Parliament  with  a  heap  of  unredeemed  pledges,  could  Iiardly 
•ieaire  a  better  chance.  '  The  Uill  will  pass ;  but  so  it  would  if  it  were 
bnmght  in  on  the  first  of  June,  with  the  iuteotion  of  prolonging  the 
Staion,  if  necessary,  until  it  was  disposed  of.  'Jliu  aim  of  the  Con- 
•errativc  party  will  be  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  County  Boards 
BtlJ,  and  tho  <  iovemment  will  be  indirectly  aiding  them  if  they  defer 
iu  iatrodaction  till  after  Easter.  A  diScrenrc  between  a  Ministerial 
programme  and  a  menu  is  that  in  the  foi-mcr  it  is  well  to  serve 
till!  fii>fr  dt^  rrslsinnet  early.  Mr.  Chaplin  would  prefer  a  County 
Government  Bill  of  Mr.  Sclatcr  liooth's  manufacture  to  one  of 
Sir  Charles  Tlilkc's,  and  if  Ministers  begin  the  Sesatnn  with  an 
UDderstanding  that  the  Committee  on  the  County  Bill  will  not 
■pea  till  after  Whitsuntide,  he  and  bi»  friends  will  naturally  feci 
philuiit. 
The  secoad  Bill  is  to  be  fur  the  reform  of  London  goverumuut. 
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That  is  a  great  and  good  work,  which  will  add  to   Sir  William  Hftr- 

court's  high  regulation.  It  is  evident  that  his  opponents  will  not 
carry  weapous  of  precision.  Xo  duugerous  combatant  has  appeared 
on  llic  side  of"'  tnirt-form."  Mr.  Mill's  Bill,  pi-ovidiug  separate  luuniL-i- 
palitiex,  iras  altered  to  the  supposed  form  of  tliu  Govciuuieut  scheme 
maiul;  on  cousidcmtion  uf  the  cxcelleut  results  which  a  similui-  system 
has  producfrl  iu  ^Manchester— to  wbich  I  refer  as  the  best  example 
of  local  governmeut  in  Kaglaud.  It  might  he  ^aid  that  this  opinion 
was  coloured  by  my  connection  with  nn  adjueciit  borough,  if  I  did  not 
add  that  I  expressed  the  anme  view  to  Mr.  Mill  ami  those  who  actejl 
with  him.  Tbe  federation  of  four  large  townships  with  that  of 
Alanchcstcr,  each  having  a  Town  Hall,  cacb  being  gorerned  by  a 
Committee  of  its  own  representatives  in  the  General  Council,  and  each 
having  a  separate  but  subordinate  htafF  for  the  execution  of  local 
works,  is  a  model  upon  which  the  reform  of  London  government 
mny  snfcly  procred.  \Vc  have  now  thirty-nine  govcrmucuts  in 
London.  The  weak  spot  in  Sir  William  Hnrcourt'a  Bill  will  probably 
appear  in  an  effort  to  conciliate  these  obscure  bodies.  He  may  draw 
a  powerful  argument  from  tlic  faet  that,  by  avoiding  the  levy  and  cc 
leetion  of  separate  rates  in  five  townshipSj  the  Corporation  of  Mat 
Chester  saves  i:3,()fKI  a  year.  Although  perhaps  there  arc  few  Mci 
bers  of  Parliament  in  whom  tuitle  has  not  been  transmuted  into 
tissue,  the  unrcformcd  CorjKirntion  will  find  few  defcudcrs.  The  Hill^ 
will  pass,  and  the  great  execptioii  to  the  Act  of  1U3  J  will  be  cxpungcdiH 

SirCliai'U's  Dii lie  said  the  County  Bill  was  ready  for  iutroductiou. 
If  that  he  so,  must  wc  understand  that  neither  Lord  Derby  nor  the 
President  of  the  Local  tiovernnient  Board  has  any  opinion  ou  the 
sabjci^t ;  fur  the  Bill  haa  nut  been  eousidercd  by  the  Cabinet  since 
their  aecession  V  These  distingiiislied  Ministers  have,  liowever, 
coutrihutetl  a  definite  suggestion  upon  two  points,  cither  of  which 
may  be  vital  to  the  Government  Bill.  Last  year,  when  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawsoii  pressed  his  claim,  founded  on  the  double  acceptance  of  his 
motion  conecrning  "  local  option,"  Mr.  Gladstone  pledged  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  introduction  of  licensing  provisions  in  the  County  Bill. 
I  suppose  that  the  Bill  contains  provisions  transferring  the  licensing 
authority  from  the  justices  to  County  Boards,  such  as  those  whielij 
in  Clause  t»S  of  the  Municipal  Corjioratious  Bill  of  IS35,  Lords 
Kussell  and  Palmcmton,  with  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
proposed  as  to  Town  Councils,  aud  which  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
agaiust  the  speeches  of  Lards  Melbourne,  Brougham,  aud  Lansdowne. 
But  Lord  Derby — in  that  which  in  a  less  sedate  [lerson  might  be  called^ 
bis  last  shriek  of  freedom  as  an  unol&eial  statesman — declared  that  in^^ 
his  opinion  the  ticensing  question  should  not  be  dealt  with  until  the 
agricultural  population  was  directly  represented  in  Parliament.  Lord 
Derby  may  well  reconsider  this  opiuiou,  if  it  should   appear   upon 
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esnroin&uon    that  tlic   Bill  is  drnvn  upon    lines  Tnanifcnly  in  tlie 
miml  of  Sir  Cliarles  Pilkc,  wlicn  he  saitl  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
ihai  ihe  ticws  of  the  Govcmmcnt:  tcntlcrl  to  any  separate  representa- 
tion of  owners  npou  the  County  Boarcls.     Ucformers  would  probahly 
agtcc  that  an  extension  of  the  ninnicipal   franchiite   AhonkI  form  the 
bwMS  for  all  elections  direct  or  indirect  to  the  County  BoarvU.     K 
tbst  be  the  view  of  the  Oovernmeut — and  if  it  be  oot,  they  will  giro 
»criou8  displeasure  to  a  large  section  of  their  suppOrtei-s— Lord  Derby 
would  probably  sec  that  his  ^lea  for  delay  may  be  withdrawn-     If  the 
electorate  of  the  County  Boards,  or  of  the  bodies  which  are  to  uorni* 
K»te  the  County  Boards,  ts  co-exteusive  with,  or  even  larger,  as  in  the 
eaJM  of  municipal  voters,  thau  the  extension  of  the  Farliauientary 
5raDchise,  which  Lord  Derby  iiankly  supports,  then  the  argument  for 
(leluy,  which  uthemise  would  be  one  of  great  power,  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  cannot  escai>e  obscn'atiun  that  such  a  plea,  if  good  on  one  point,  is 
valid  throughout.     ThoTory  party,  whose  direst  misfortune  it  is  tliat 
Imodownitig  in  this  coutitr}'  is  the  business  of  an    otigarehy,  and  not, 
OB   it  should   be,  that  of  tlic   ino^t  )iowerful  class  in   the  country, 
coold  hardly  adopt  that  line  of  argnincnt ;  and  if  the  Government  take 
the  widest  franchise  in  their  Bill,  this  argument  will  he.  disarmed.      I 
hope — 1  do  not  feel  great  confidence — that  the  har^'cat  of  reform  in 
IS83  will  include  County  Goverument.     The  chief  tegislativc  battle  of 
the  Session  will  probably  be  to  defeat,  by  delay,  the  passing  of  this 
BiiL     If,  by  weakness  in  its  provisions,  the  Government  make  any 
omndcrable  number  of  their  supporters  careless,  the  BUI  will  surely 
be  ftrand  among  the  failures  of  the  Session. 

Bnt   let  us  pass  to  even  greater  matters.     The  special  mission  of 

tbis  Porlioinent  was  to  reform  the  lawit  relating  to  Land  and  to  the 

llepre«ntation  of  the  People.    Its  past  career,  its  future  promise,  arc 

■Jike  disappointing  as  to  Land  Law  Reform.     The  Irish  Bill,  jn^ti- 

6«<1  in  iti  peculiar  provisions  by  the  Reports  of  the  Devon  and  Bes«- 

boTongb  Commissions,  is  a  great   award  of  arljitration   in    a  case  of 

widely  disputed  rights  of  pro[»crty ;  it  can  be  no  settlement  of  the 

Uuad  question  for  Ireland.     Cobdcn   declared  thirty<fivc  years  ago 

tliBt,  if  he    haid   absolute  power,  he  would  instantly  issue  an.  edict, 

ap^dyiog    the  law  of  succession  as  it  exists  in  France  to  the  land  of 

Ireland.     That  is  one  way,  and  T  think  not  the  best,  of  "  multiplying 

Tncti  of  property,"*     Towards  that  end,  which  throughout  the  whole 

of  tbe  United  Kingdom  we  are  commanded  to  approach  by  every 

Iccouomic  and  political  inducement,  this  Parliament  has  made,  and  I 
LIbu  will  make,  no  substantial  progress.  The  opportunity  was  great, 
[  ml  it  has  been  lost. 
I  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  were  encouraging.  "  As  to  the  law  of 
I  nttil  and  settlement,"  he  said  at  Dalkeith,  *'  1  am  in  favour  of  the 
I  •  Morl«y'a  "Life  of  CobtUn,"  vol.  ii.  p.  2S. 

^      TOt.  lUU.  S 
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flbolitioa  of  that  law.  I  ctisapprore  it  on  economical  ^imds,  and  I 
duapprore  it  ou  social  and  moral  grounds."  Yet  the  legislation  of 
this  Parliament  has  been  such  as  to  extend  and  to  rivet  this  law  and 
practice.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  steered  clear  of  the  erroneous 
conception  that  land  ami  personal  property  demanded  identical 
treatment.  I  rejoice  that  Lord  Dcrhy  Ima  joined  the  Administration, 
1]ccaiisn  I  liavc  implicit  confidence  in  his  resjsoct  for  economic  truth. 
When,  therefore,  Lord  Derby  said  at  the  Manchester  Reform  Club, 
that  "laud  monopoly  is  a  phrase  rather  than  a  reality,"  so  accom- 
plished an  economist  must  have  been  aware  that  in  acieutitic 
language  the  truth  is  directly  opposed  to  his  »tatcmcnt.  The  ques- 
tion of  Land  Law  RefoiTn  centres  on  this  point  If  the  ownership 
of  land  he  not  a  monopoly,  the  ntatesman  can  make  no  just  claim 
that  it  should  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as  ptTPsonalty.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  clear  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  on  this  essential  matter. 
He  said  at  West  Colder  in  1879  : — "  Those  persons  who  jwssess  \»rfjt 
portions  of  the  space  of  the  eartli,  are  not  altogether  in  the  same 
position  as  possessors  of  mere  personalty;  for  personalty  docs  not 
impose  the  same  limitations  on  tho  action  and  industry  and  the 
well-being  of  the  community  in  the  same  ratio  as  does  the  possession 
of  land."  "  Land,"  wrote  Mr.  liowe  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in 
1877,  "  is  a  kind  of  property  in  which  the  public  must  from  its  Tery 
natnrc  have  a  kind  of  dormant  joint  interest  with  the  proprietor." 
It  is  only  because  the  ouiiership  of  land  i»  always,  under  any 
actual  or  conceivable  conditions  of  law,  a  niou(i|H>ly,  that  the  claim 
for  the  aboliliou  of  the  existing'  system  is  well  rounded.  The  course 
of  tills  Parliament  might  have  been  difleront  had  a  Bill  been  prepared 
iu  anticipation  of  the  failure  uf  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  of  the  passing  of  the  Settled  Land 
Bill.  As  it  is,  we  sec  Mr.  Gladstone  expressing  bis  dislike  for  that  Bill 
in  1881,  and  the  Attonicy-Gcneral  nrging  it  forward  in  1882  as  a 
magnificent  reform.  The  Lonl  Chancellor — who  earned  the  gratitude 
of  reformers  last  Session  by  promoting  the  Married  Women's  Projierty 
Bill — would  neither  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor 
admit  the  sufficiency  of  Lord  Cairns'  Bill,  of  which  he  said,  "  The 
prorisions  must  be  materially  modified  if  any  comprehensive  meaanrc 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  land  transfer  and  the  modification  of 
the  law  of  settlement  were  to  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia' 
ment."  Lord  Cairns'  Act  ia  framed,  like  all  liritish  land  laws,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tenant  for  life,  not  firom  that  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  area  of  settled  land  will  increase  because 
the  arguments  for  settlement  are  strengthened.  Lord  Derby  says, 
"  We  mtist  wait  and  sec  what  the  Act  will  produce."  1  quite  agree 
that  further  Icgiiilatiou  cannot  couie  in  the  present  Parliament. 
MTien    the  time  does  arrive,  the  splendid  energy,  the  reforming  zeal 
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of  the  Prime  Minister  will  have  sought  repose.  I  do  not  expect  that 
when  the  legislation  of  this  rarliameut  U  complete,  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  take  cretUt  for  more  than  tlic  Scotch  £ntail  Bill — 
a  short  step  m  the  direction  uf  refurm,  wliich  owes  much  of  its 
Hu&ll  force  to  an  uoiendment  prcsscil  b^  Mr.  Arthur  KlUot,  member 
for  Roxburghshire. 

I  think  the  old  and  ill-informed  theory^  that  land  "  is  a  luxiir}',"  is 
dying  fast.  Competition,  and  the  danger  of  their  isolationj  are 
carrying  into  the  minds  of  landowners  that  which  economic  teaching 
biilcd  to  inculcate.  Land  is  now  begging  for  tenants  anil  for  pur- 
chasers. The  words  of  the  greatest  conveyancer  of  oar  time  must 
be  rung  in  the  ears  of  embarrassed  landlords : — "  I  do  not  think  that 
the  registration  of  titles  will  succeed  unless  you  plco-ic  to  abolish 
Kitlement  altogether."  The  landowners,  if  they  were  wi.sc,  would 
give  eathuaiastic  support  to  anch  ideas  as  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
their  deliverance  not  only  from  the  ruin  impending  over  so  many 
fiom  the  declining  price  of  land,  but  also  as  standing  between  the 
ntnacing  demand  of  tenants  and  schemes  of  confiscation.  Some 
of  them  are  sufFcring  .icvcroly,  hut  they  arc  forcing  still  greater  losses 
OB  the  country.  Agriculture  ia  declining.  In  ten  yeara,  since  1872, 
in  tbia  island  alone  2,000,000  acres  have  passed  out  of  cultivation. 
Iluf  implies  a  large  diminution  in  the  production  of  food.  Hut 
what  is  Uic  landowner  to  do?  There  is  the  labour  difficulty  upon 
1<^  farms,  the  insuflicicucy  of  capital,  and  the  impossibility  of 
ale  st  adequate  price.  Against  the  interest  of  the  people  he  turns 
OBSQitablc  land  into  mi.4crabIo  pasture.  How  otherwise  cftu  he 
meet  the  charges  on  his  property  ?  The  encumbrances  on  agricul- 
tnnd  land  in  Kngland  arc  certainly  not  Ic»s  than  £2^0,000,000. 

It  ii  by  their  own  fault  that  landlords  arc  losing  power  and  place  in 
State,  Had  they  cncouragtHl  the  iwlieyof  free  land  when  it  was 
d  by  Mr.  Cobden,  they  would  by  this  time  have  raised  up  an 
vmy  of  small  proprietors  throughout  the  country.  Perhaps  it  would 
^ot  be  possible,  at  present,  to  form  a  f 'abinct  which  would  agree  to 
a  anfficicnt  measure  of  reform.  It  is  atraiige  that  we  should  have  to 
aalte  this  confession  with  regard  to  a  policy  of  which  the  first 
eoowqaence  would  probably  be  to  add  .£.^(>o,(KX),{)00  to  the  value  of 
ill*  landowners'  interest  in  the  soil.  Mr,  Gladstone  has  hinted 
that  oppositiou  might  be  overcome  by  adding  to  a  pccrnge  the 
^lonliar  distinction  of  an  entail  and  power  of  settlement.  That 
ncuu  releasing  three-fifths  of  the  country,  and  retaining  one-fifth 
uder  disabilities  aa  an  act  of  homage  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  I 
eoold  porcbase  reform  at  that  price  to-day,  I  would  gladly  do  so,  and 
voold  tnut  to  the  attraction  of  free  land.  Such  a  mode  of  "  greasing 
the  wheels"  would  be  quite  in  accordauee  with  British  traditions. 
B«t  1  woaUI  insist  that  their  Lordships  should  accept  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Laadcd  Estates  Court  for  the  compulsorj  disposal  of 
encumbered  settled  property,  and  that  iiiHolvciicy  should  imply  the 
lusB  of  rijfhts  of  peerage.  To-day  will  not,  however,  always  be^ 
to-day.  TLc  people  uf  Eagland,  like  all  inlauders,  bare  a  deep^J 
seated  regard  for  ancieDt  institutioDs.  I  believe  that  the  House  of 
Lonis  will  occupy  the  most  illustnuus  place  iu  the  history  of  non- 
elected  Legislative  Chambers.  But  all  the  odium  which  it  has  ever 
incurred  would  be  but  aii  a  ripple  of  a  pool  compared  to  a  storm- 
wave  of  the  ocean,  if  it  should  appear  when  the  enfranchised  people 
demand  reform  that  foar-fifths  of  the  laud  must  remain  in  bondage 
to  make  n  basis  for  the  House  of  Lordx.  ^ 

Land,  thcrcforcj  gives  place  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  will™ 
probably   be    the    death-song    of   this    Parliament.       What    is    the 
prospect  of  Parliameutary  Keform  ?     It  will  brighteu  the  more  it  is 
worn  by  the  tongue  of  the  people.      Who  would  have  thought  tbat^ 
Sir   Henry  James — whom  professional    and    parliamentary  circum>fl 
stances  have  rendered  backward  in  Land  T^aw  Reform— would  be  the 
first  member  of  the  Government  to  advocate  abolition  of  the  property 
firanchise,  and  of  the  privilege  of  certain   Universities?     That  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  discussion  which  ahmild  be  pressed  in  every  possible 
direction.     It  is  the  habit  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  think  that 
when  they  have  made  a  Minister,  they  have  secured  the  adoption  of 
bis  policy.     That  will  more  often  be  the  case  when  our  Parliament 
is  representative  of  the  people.      I  will  not  discuss  the  introduction 
of  a    Franchise   liill   by   the  Ooverumcnt   in   the  ensuing    Session. 
There   has   never   appeared    any   probability  of   such   an   intention^ 
1  hope  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  obtain  returns,  giving  the  best  official^ 
estimate  of  the  various  classes  of  elector>,  and  of  the  number  which 
uniformitj-  of  franchise  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
the  principle  adopted  in  ICnglish  and  Scotch   boroughs  where  there 
are  no  freemen  electors,  will  add  to  the  register.      I  believe  that  th 
increase  would  be  3,000,000.      Tliere  arc  now  in  the  counties,  citicSj 
and  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  2,521,311  electors;  about  one 
in  ten  of  the  population.      In  the  198   Parliajnentory  boroughs  of 
England   and   Wales   there  are  2,09H,892  inhabited  houses,  but 
electora  there  are  only  1,.M>1,1.51,  showing  an  excess  of  more  thai 
25    per   cent,    of  inhabited    houses    above    the   number  of   volcrsi' 
l-^ftcen   per  cent,  of  that  excess   is  represented   by   women   house- 
holders.      I  n    the    couuticsj    excluding    Parliamentary   cities    and 
boroughs,  there  are  2,721,952  iuhabitcd  houses,  and  9.12^860  electors. 
Allowing  the  enme  proportion  as  in  boroughs,  it  would  seem  that  in 
England  and  Wales  uniformity  of  franchise  would    add    1  ,.■?  l-4-,069 
electors.      In  Ireland,  if  the  proportion  were  the  same,  the  number 
of  electors  would  be  raised  from  239,4fil  to  730,714.      In  Scotland, 
about    150,000  would   be  added;  making  in  all  about  2,000,000 — a 
far  larger  addition  than  was  mode  hy  the  Act  of  1867.     lu   the 
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abore  figareB  I  set  off  the  decrease  reealtiug  from  abolition  of  the 
freehold  franchise  vith  the  iucmase  from  the  lodger  franchise.  At 
present  every  freeholder  of  the  value  of  U)s. ;  every  copyholder  or 
leaseholder,  either  for  the  life  of  one  person  or  for  a  period  of  years 
not  less  than  sixty,  of  the  annual  value  of  ^5,  is  entitled  to  vote 
in  counties.  There  arc  some  horoughs  which  have  freemen  voters, 
and  there  arc  eleven  boroughs  which  arc  counties  corporate,  in  which 
BOQ-rcKidciit  freeholders  cxcrcitic  tlie  borough  franchise.  Mr.  Brand, 
one  of  the  fairest  find  moat  aeutc  critics  of  measures  affecting  pro- 
perty in  land,  proposes  that  when  the  owner  is  liable  for  half  the 
rates,  he  should  when  non-resident  be  entitled  to  vote.  Not  only 
would  this  defeat  nniforraity  by  conferring  plurality  of  votes,  but 
Mr.  Brand's  scheme  would  give  no  fair  representation  of  property ; 
the  absentee  owner  of  ten  |»erches  and  the  owner  of  10,000  acres  in 
the  same  district  would  obtain  identity  of  voting  power.  The  most 
equitable  reform  is  to  make  the  residential  franchise  the  ouly  and 
the  nuiversal  suffrage. 

Equality  of  frnucUise  is  not  a  proposal  unknown  to  the  Couacrva- 
tire  party.  In  I8J9,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  equalization  of  the  county 
occupiers'  qualification  wUk  that  of  occupiers  iu  boroughs.  Mr. 
Walpole  und  Mr.  Xluulcy  then  resigned  their  places  iu  Lord  Derby's 
Cabioct,  because,  as  the  former  said,  "  the  reduction  of  the  county 
frauchise  to  a  level  with  that  which  exists  in  boroughs  is  utterly 
contrary  to  every  principle  which  the  Couscrvatives  as  a  party  have 
ilwaya  maintaiued."  The  Conservative  parly  will  now  probably 
idvaQce  to  equality  of  franchise ;  it  is  n|>on  the  question  of  uniformity 
llwt  division  will  arise.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  retain  the  property 
ification,  and  even  iu  the  Liberal  ranks  a  certain  amount  of  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  termed  "education"  will  be  needed.  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
to  cut  out  the  owners  of  property  in  boroughs  from  the  county 
r,  alleging  that  we  ought  to  take  out  of  the  counties  ail  those 
who  do  not  follow  agricnltnrc.  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  to  diminish  the 
urban  element  in  county  constituencies.  It  is  useful  to  note  his 
tactic*,  because  they  will  form  the  lines  of  comiug  coudict.  He  had 
three  ideas  in  combination  applicable  to  the  prospect  we  have  in  view. 
The  first  was  one  of  assent  to  the  principle  of  equality ;  the  second 
waa  the  separation  of  the  proi^erty  qualiQcatiou  iu  boroughs  from  that 
in  counties.  lie  would  bare  provided  that  in  all  boroughs  the  pro- 
perty qoalification  shoiild  be  exercised,  as  it  is  now  in  those  eleven 
boroughs  wbicb  arc  counties  corporate.  Thirdly,  it  was  bis  policy  to 
eUminatc  all  cougregated  populatious  from  the  county  constituencies. 
The  fight  will  be  upon  these  lines.  It  will  be  urged  that  the  owner 
has  an  irrefragable  claim  to  a  separate  vote,  especially  when  the 
iacideacc  of  all  rates  is  divided,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  it 
,«ill  be  propoaed  tliat  the  property  votes  in  boroughs  shall  be  for  tbe 
ugha  and  no  longer  for  the  counties.     Tbe  objection  tu   this  i» 
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simple.   The  puritosc  of  tlic  franchise  is  tbe  reprcacntatiou  of  the  people 
there  »  no  more  equitable  mode  of  reprcsciitiug  property  than   by 
uniform  residential   franchise.     The   property  franchise  is  the   m 
inequitable  representation  of  property  that  eouM  be  dcrised  ;  for  i 
gircs  to  a  rcnt-chargcr  of  40».  upon  a  cottage  in  a  town  a  vote  equi- 
valent to  that  of  the  owner,  it  may  be,  of  the  whole  remainder  of  that 
Parliamentary  district.     The  Liberal  party,  with  those  of  any  party^fl 
who  desire  a  settlement  ginng  hope  of  equity  and  permanence,  will 
have  to  contend  for  simple  uniformity  by  the  extension  of  the  rc»i-  ^ 
dential  house  and  lodger  franchise.     This  will  disfr&Bchise  those  who^fl 
are  quali&cd  only  as  absentee  proprlctora,  as  freemen,  and  as  graduates 
of  six  of  the  Universities.     Those  who  champion  the   claim  of  the 
Universities  against  uniformity  of  franehiue  must  answer  the  claim  of 
the  newer  Universities  and  of  tliosc  which  arc  to  eome.  ^1 

Mr.  Gladstouc  is  committed  by  hia  declaration  in  186G  to  tbe^^l 
policy  of  dealing  witli  tlie  franchise  in  a  separate  measure,  and  the 
balance  of  argument  appears  largely  in  favour  of  that  course.  Some 
of  his  colleagues  have  held  a  diflcrcnt  opinion.  But  Lord  Derby, 
whose  views  on  this  matter  of  franchise  in  IKCif)  will  be  recalled,  didi 
no  more  than  expresH  a  desire  for  some  guarantee  that  the  Parliaracn 
which  granted  the  franchise  should  also  deal  with  the  redistribution 
of  political  power.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  iuto  nniformity 
would  be  just  and  beneficial  upon  any  distribution.  Symmetry  in 
legislation  demands  separate  treatment  of  the  two  subjects.  Party 
jealonsy  declares  that  they  should  be  tied  together.  "  Party,"  said 
Bnrkc,  "  is  a  body  of  men  uuited  for  promoting,  by  their  joint 
endeavours,  the  national  interest,  upon  some  particular  principle  upoa 
which  they  are  all  agreed."  That  definition  excludes  the  hope  of 
working  for  the  national  interest  in  such  matters  with  more  th&a 
such  unanimity.  I  trust  Mr.  Gladstone  will  introduce  a  Franchise 
£ill  in  iHHX,  acknowledging,  as  he  did  in  13GG,  that "  it  is  convenient, 
advantageous,  and  desirable  that  the  two  questions  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  same  ParUaraent."  No  Minister  can,  however,  inisure 
that,  except  by  a  simuUancous  treatment  of  the  two  subjects  in  one 
Bill,  and  n  measure  so  composed  must  needs  receive  less  thorough 
treatment.  The  prospect  is  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a 
Franchise  Bill  in  1884,  it  would  be  met  by  a  demand,  as  in  18G6, 
for  "  tlie  whole  scheme  of  the  Government."  The  ^{inistcnal 
majority  against  that  proposition  would  be  serionsly  reduced,  if 
some  twenty  of  their  own  supporters  and  the  Irish  members' 
voted  against  the  Government.  The  consequent  fortune  of  such  a 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  not  dilTicult  to  forecast.  Longer 
experience  and  larger  responsibility  than  mine  would  in  that  case 
have  to  dclcrminc  whether,  before  the  Franchise  liill  loft  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Redistributiou  of  Seats  Bill  should  be  presented; 
whether,  if  the  Franchise  CiU  were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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an   immediate   appeal    bIiouIJ  be  mafic  to   the  country ;  or  tbirdly, 

whether  following  npf>n  that   failure,  the  two  subjects,  in  separate 

IJ ills,  or  in  a  single  measure,  should  be  introduced  immediately  upou 

tXx^  pommcncemcnt  of  the  Session  of  1885.  I^  is  easy  to  talk  of  irast« 

o^     time.      But  if  the  next  Reform  Bill  were  passed  after  beiug  the 

d:»  iu*f  matter  of  two  Sessions,  there  would,  indeed,  be  much  reason  for 

CO  M3gmtulation.     It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Goveraiaent  will  not 

af»jp»l  to  the  country  until  they  have  at  least  exhibited  their  scheme 

1^      a  whole.     If  the  people  are  to  fight  for  Parliamentary  Reform  in 

1**"*5,  I  hope  they  will  be  iu  full  possession  of  the  programme  of  the 

I^mlteTal  party,  and  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  their  courage  and  their 

oc=»'aifidcacc.      TUcu  I  should  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  or  of  the 

y  ^gm  ming  of  the  Bills,  whether  divided  or  united.      Upon  ouc  point  all 

pM^  Tlics  are  agreed — they  want  no  peddling  measures,     I  have  found 

nc^^mich  concurrence,  not  in  one  party  exclusively,  upou  the  subject  of 

a>  :«::»ifonnity  of  franchise.     With  regard  to  redistribution,  1  have  both 

ivrm.    North  and  South,  found  much  su])[H>rt  for  prO]K}sals  which  I  mil 

l».^r-Jcfiy  restate.     My  proposal  is  that  no  constituency  should  contain 

{■sv'^rer  than   00,000  population,   and  that  constitucncica  above   that 

IB.  vjambcr  should  not  he  subdivided,  but  should  retum  members  in  aome- 

tiS^iog  like  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  50,000  population. 

The  tirst  act  of  redistribution  must  be  to  do  justice  to  the  counties. 

E!^K3  England  and  \VaJe3  there  arc  299  borough  seats,  and  185  county 

mmz.  itn.     But   the  population   of  the   counties    is    nearly    1 1,000,000, 

•^iw  Idle  that  of  the  enfranchised  towns  is  under  12,500,000.    The  smaller 

fc»«D«ragha  are,  however,   for  the  most   part   purely  agricultural,  and 

x-«5tlly  belong  to  the  counties,  from  which  it  is  a  great  social  error  to 

c=-v^it  them  off*.     There  are  139  Parliamentary  boroughs  each  containing 

■forwer  than  50,00fJ  i>cople.      I  suggest  that  these  boroughs  should  he 

^inlngedinto  county  districts,  which,  in  many  cases,  would  hear  their 

vaamn,  so  that  hereafter  we  should  have  a  member  for  the  Canterbury 

dirision  of  Kent,  another  /or  the   Salisbury   division  of  Wiltshire, 

^LxiMher  for  the   Guildford  division  of  Surrey,   and   so  ou.     In  this 

■^ny,  the  work  of  redistribution  would  not  be  very  difficult,  and  pro- 

'vwn  might  be  made   for  readjustment  of  boundary,  if  any  constitu- 

«iief  was  shown,  upon  the  publication  of  a  new  Census,  to  have  fallen 

coaridtrably   below  50,000.     This  plan  promises  the   advantage   of 

procrring  variety  iu  the  constituencies,  for  some  would  include  bik 

uneven  times  the  population  of  others.     In  place  of  the  UDmeaning 

divtuoQ  of  conntics  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  historic  continuity 

wnld  be  prcscr?cd  by  the  names  of   rural    towns;  and  I  should 

\ajfi  this  arrangement  woulil  get  rid  for  ever  of  the  question  of 

oijpnidiDg  a  writ,  or  of  disfranchising  a  coustitucncy.     The  puuish- 

iCDt  for  bribery  and    corruption   would  theu    be    individual    not 

Itnitstisl,  which  would  be  a  gain  both  in  juatico  and  purity. 

ASTHUK  AjLNOLD. 
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IT  has  been  remarked  by  some  of  the  later  writers  ou  Interuatioual 
Law  thai  many  of  their  prcilccessor!!   have  committud  the  gravafl 
■ke  of  assertiue  that  tho  anrieiit  world  had  no  couceptiou  of  »™ 

Tb)9  accusation  is  ouu  to  which 


X 

1 


mi'stake  of  asserting 

valid  and  binding  Intcniatioual  Law. 

English  and  American  writnra^  an  compared  with  Continental  jurist* 

are  particularly  liable;  but  those  who  make  the  chiirgc,  being  wholly 

concerned  with  modern  intcniational  relations,  do  not  fiud  it  witbiu 

their  scope  to  do  more  than  adduce  a  few  passages  from  the  nucien 

historians  and  moralists,  containing  but  the  scantiest  refutation  of  the' 

theory  to  which  they  object.* 

One  or  two   illustratious   will   be  sufficient.      Chancellor    Ken 
writes : — 

"TIio  Law  of  Nations,  as  understood  by  the  Kuropcau  world  and  by  ua,  is 
the  ofl'spring  of  modem  tjtiics.  The  most  rti-tiiiod  Stutcs  atnong  tha  ancicnta 
BccTT]  to  bare  lind  no  conception  of  tJie  moral  obligationa  of  justice  and 
humanity  bttwi-ecu  nations,  and  there  was  no  aucli  thing  in  eXiat^noe  as  tlie 
science-  of  Ititemational  Law.  Tliey  regarded  straiJgcrs  and  enemies  &a 
nearly  synonymoua,  and  considered  t'oreign  fieraous  and  property'  as  lawful 
prize.  Their  lawa  of  w.ii-  and  peace  wem  barharoufl  and  dtplorabk-.  So 
little  were  mankind  accustomed  to  regard  the  rights  of  persons  or  proper^, 
or  to  perceive  the  voluo  and  beauty  of  public  order,  Uiat  in  the  mo*l  en- 
lightened ages  of  tliQ  Grecian  republics  piracy  was  regarded  as  an  hooour- 
able  employment.  Thcru  weru  powerful  Greoirtu  Slates  tliat  avowed  the 
practice  of  piracy;  imd  tli<j  flgvt«  of  Achcua,  UiQ  beat  disciplined  aud  uiosl 
rOBpectable  naval  force  in  all  antiijuiiy,  were  exccotliugly  addicted  to  piratical 
excursions.  It  was  tins  rocfjived  tipiniou  that  Groeks,  even  as  betwe«u  their 
own  cities  uud  Static,  wore  hound  to  no  dutlaa,  uor  to  any  moral  hiw,  nithout 
compact;  and  that  jiriHOQcr-t  taken  in  war  had  uo  righls,  and  might  lawfully 
he  put  to  daacb,  or  sold  into  perpetual  slavery,  with  their  wives  aud  childrBn.'?A 

•  The  pnltlirAtion  of  Mr.  Jnhii  JtoRftck's  work  on  thw  "  Riic  nnd  fJrowth  of  the  Law 
of  Nklioni,"  ttliicli  rontain*  u  v«ry  intsrciiting  chapter  on  Aniricut  Iittvrn&tioiia]  Jjtw, 
hM  raadered  the  above  vtatemcat  leu  accar«t«  tuui  it  wan  at  th«  time  at  wliiali  U« 
attid*  WM  written. 
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fren  tbc  French  publicists,  belangiag  to  a  nation  justly  dle- 
^xi^uistied  for  its  cultivation  of  tliis  branch  of  knowledge^  liave  not 
^scraped  this  error.  M.  Laurent,  in  lus  "  Iliatuire  du  droit  dcs 
£5en»/'  states  his  view  thus: — 

<•  Ixa  Greca  ne  se  croyaicnt  IJi-s  iii  par  le  droit  ni  pur  rhumaniUi ;  lU  n« 
^^  comuiiftsaient  d'obligntiuns  rocijiroqiies qua  lonqu'un  triut^  lea avut stipult'es. 
£_^  ootioD  d«  deTuir«  d^uoubuit  tl«  U  nature  d'9  rhomme  recoanue  par  Jes 
— jsjlooopliei  o'entni  pus  dans  ta  domHioa  de&  reliitioos  interuatioaalea," 

Jt  is  ouly  fwr  to  add  that  the  writers  of  this  class  gcnerallj'  modify 
Xt>  »ome  eitcut  tlie  aeverity  of  their  criticisms,  by  noticing  the  ex- 
istence of  some  usages  which  tended  in  the  direction  of  justice  and 
buoMii^ty,  and  that  they  credit  the  Romans  with  some  efforts  in  the 
cuJtiTation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  as  a  science;  but  they  severely 
condemn  the  latter  people,  too,  for  "  their  cunning  interpretation  of 
treaties,  their  continual  violation  of  justice,  and  their  cruel  rules  of 
war." 

The  caaaes  of  this  error  arc  not  far  to  seek.  The  modern  dc 
velopment  of  International  Law  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  end 
of  tbc  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  founda- 
tions having  been  laid  in  the  works  of  Sunrcz,  Albcrieua  Uentilis, 
axid  GrutiuB.  It  was  an  easy,  but  an  illogical,  inference  that  no  such 
myBtem  had  ever  existed  before  ;  and  the  error  was  perpetuated  by  a 
loo  carclcaa  facility  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  men  whose  authority 
as  jurists  was  universally  recognized. 

Those  who  have  any  definite  idea  of  the  succcascs  achieved  by  the 
ancient  cinlizations  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  severity  of  the 
critidBnu  quoted  above.  The  various  arts  and  sciences,  which  belong 
to  and  form  part  of  the  civiliEation  of  a  nation,  keep  fairly  even 
pace  with  one  another  in  their  gradual  development.  Foremost 
amongst  these  in  point  of  time  and  importance,  as  being  absolutely 
neccMary  to  the  continuous  existence  of  an  independent  political 
coromuDity,  is  the  science  of  Law.  Thus  at  Athens  in  particular,  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  other  Greek  Slates,  concurrently  with  a 
Bacecasful  cultivation  of  the  arts,  a  sound  system  of  municipal  law  and  a 
■Uisfactory  admiuistratiou  of  justice  were  established-  The  several 
States  which  formed  the  Hellenic  family  were  bound  together  by 
deter  ties  than  can  well  be  iuiagiued  possible  under  any  modern 
sTftem.  They  acknowledged  a  euniuion  ancestry  and  spoke  a  com- 
iDoa  language  :  the  cotisl&ut  recurrence  of  religious  and  other  festi- 
raU,  in  which  solcuuiities  in  honuiir  of  the  gods  were  combined  with 
H  lateruationa)  athletic  eompetitiunx,  formed  also  a  strong  bond  of 
^^  muou;  while  thosmallncss  of  the  territory  belonging  to  each  State^ 
'^H  uJ  the  consequent  proximity  of  their  capitals,  tended,  by  promoting 
i^H  Mtuil  iutcrcourac,  to  draw  closer  the  relations  already  recognized. 
^H         Cnder  such  circumstances,  it   would    indeed    be    marvellous,   if. 
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among  States  whose  political  and  Rucial  organizations  had  hceii  iso 
extensively  developed,  no  valid  ami  biuding  code  for  the  regulation 
of  international  relations  should  hare  been  adopted.  The  fact  is, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komnas  such  a  code  did  extatj 
though  no  doubt  in  a  very  imperfect  form ;  that  it  was  composed  of 
the  same  ingredients  and  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  that  which 
now  regulates  the  intercourse  of  the  civilized  world ;  that  its  guiding 
principles,  though  laid  perhaps  ou  less  solid  foundations,  and  prema- 
turely arrested  in  their  progress,  were  not  unlike  those  upon  which 
Intcmatiooal  Law  now  rests ;  and  finally,  that  the  development  of 
its  mica  and  institutions  was  analogous,  iu  many  respects,  to  that  of 
the  present  system. 

It  would,  of  coarse,  he  imposuihle,  within  the  prescribed  Hoiits,  to 
do  justice  to  so  wide  a  subject.  The  development  of  the  treaty 
system  and  of  diplomacy,  the  right*  of  ambassadors,  the  usage*  of 
war,  the  system  of  arbitration,  aud  that  of  consular  agency,  piracy, 
rights  of  asylum  aud  extradition,  ofler  ample  subject- in  alter  fur  aa 
many  essays  of  considerable  length.  Ileru  I  propose  merely  to 
abow  the  existence  of  isuch  a  law,  and  of  nn  international  spirit  recog- 
nizing it  and  gi'^'ing  it  effect,  and  to  sketch  briefly  a  few  of  the  institu- 
tions which  were  created  and  fostered  by  this  sentiment. 

With  the  view  of  showing  that  the  relationship  of  the  Greek  States 
ia  one  another  is  properly  denoted  by  the  word  "  international/*  it 
will  be  well  to  start  with  one  or  two  definitions.  International  Law 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  "  the  system  of  principles  and  rules  which 
regulates  the  mutual  intercourse  of  States ;"  ami  a  State  may  be 
defined  as  "  an  Independent  Political  Community."  A  community, 
to  be  recognized  as  a  State,  must  have  iti  own  organized  government, 
but  the  form  of  such  govcmmcnt  ia  wholly  imro-iterial. 

The  States — many  of  them  insignificant  in  size — which  composed 
the  Hellenic  world,  clearly  fall  within  this  definition.  Some  of  tbem 
combined  from  time  to  time,  generally  for  defensive  purposes,  in 
which  case  the  hegemony  was  assigned  to  one  by  express  consent  or 
silent  recognition ;  but  the  system  of  a  central  government,  though 
indications  of  such  a  tendency  apjwar  in  the  development  of  Athenian 
empire,  had  not  then  been  worked  out;  aud  the  individual  iudepeu- 
dence  of  the  several  Stales  was  never  so  far  infringed  upon  as  to 
render  inaccurate  the  application  of  the  word"  iutcniationa.1"  to  their 
relations  with  one  another. 

It  is  further  laid  down  by  various  writers  of  authority,  with  some 
variations  of  form,  that  IntGrnatioual  Law  comprises  Intcnmtional 
Moral  Law  and  Intcrnaliutial  Positive  Law.  The  (lucstioii  need  not 
here  be  raised  whether  this  is  a  correct  terminology ;  the  meaning  is 
clear.  The  latter  consists  partly  of  actual  agreements  embodied  iu 
treaties,  but  mainly  of  rules  which,  dependent  originally  upon  the 
comity  of  nations,  and   coming  under  the  bead  of  imperfect  obliga- 
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tioa^i  hare  gradually  been  sanctioned  by  castom,  aud  posted  iato  the 

j^*rioii  of  positive  law.     The  former  iuclude*  those  obligations  vrhtch 

j^j-c  still   imperfect,  and,  formiog  a  portion  of  tbo  Jiu  naturate,  i» 

/^tiaded  upon  those  moral  principles  vfaich  arc  noirheld,  in  theory  at 

2^-7  nte,  to  be  as  binding  upon  States  as  upon  indiTtduala. 

It  vill  be  useful  to  cite  here,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
ged^^'^^^^  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  ancient  aiul  morlcm  B3rstcnis, 
ttic  celebrated  State  Paper  uf  1753j  addressed  by  the  British  to  the 
px-tiBBian  Government,  the  occasion  being  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
pxniBsia  to  conGscatc  on  £nglish  loan  charged  upon  the  then  lately 
Q^^ed  province  of  Silesia.  The  lair  of  nations  i»  therein  declared  to 
ly^  "founded  upon  justice,  equity,  and  convenience,  aud  the  reason 
a£  tlic  thing,  and  confirmed  by  long  usage."  This  statement  of  the 
pr-inciplcs  which  onght  to  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations 
fixids  many  an  echo  in  ancient  times.  The  identity  of  the  honcstum 
vritli  the  true  utUe,  asserted  more  than  once  by  Cicero  in  so  many 
vrortls,  was  frequently  appealed  to  in  international  discussions  before 
tJ:ic  public  assemblies  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  speeches  reported  by 
T*bTicydidcs,  now  recognized,  in  accordance  with  his  own  straight- 
forward statement,  as  representing  substantially  the  sentiments  uttered 
on  the  several  occasions,  fully  warrant  the  assertion  that  such  argu- 
ment* were  constantly  advanced,  and  the  inference  that  they  would 
la&TC  been  less  prominent  had  there  not  existed  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  capable  of  appreciating  their  force.  One  or  two  instances 
■^^U  suffice.  The  Corinthian  envoys  (Thuc.  i.  42),  addressing  the 
Athenian  l^cclesia,  declare  that  "  the  material  advantage  generally 
•«crncs  to  tim  whose  conduct  is  least  open  to  the  imputation  of 
moral  obliqaity."  The  same  idea  recurs,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
«pe«ch  of  Diodotua  on  behalf  of  the  I^Iitylcnseans  and  in  the  Flatieau 
«i«fcaoe. 

The  ai^iment  most  frequently  used  to  buttress  the  theory  which 
*»  the  snbjcct  of  this  criticism  is  one  which  Language  suggests.  The 
C^rccks,  it  i^  said,  had  no  phrase  to  denote  this  idea;  the  liomons, 
x&o  doabtj  used  the  phnu?c  jug  gentium,  but  this  is  an  ambiguous 
Expression,  and  was  used  in  a  sentic  other  than  that  represented  by 
ll&e  words  ''  International  Law.'*  A  few  remarks  will  be  made  sub- 
•equcotly  upon  the  meaning  of  this  much  discuBHcd  jdirase.  For  the 
present  I  am  rather  concerned  with  the  indications  of  the  existence 
of   a  Greek  Law  of  Xations. 

It  it  again  to  the  political  historian  of  Greece*  that  an  appeal  mtist 

\>c  niidc  in  support  of  this  position.     The  pages  of  Tbucydides  contain 

tpoqocnt  and  definite  alluisious  to  a  law  recognized  in  Greece — an  Tn- 

k~        SfiTtatioQal  Positive  Law — comjwscd  partly  of  treaties,  which  are  re- 
feiTcd  to  as  binding  documents,  and  partly  of  conventional  usages, 
Aiictioaed  by  time  aud   general  acceptance.     The  quarrel  between 
CaHnA  and  Corcyra,  from  this  poiut  of  view,  presents  mauy  notice- 
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ubic  features.  The  J^jii^anmians,  a  Corc^rxan  colony,  whose  request 
for  aid  againiit  the  lllvriiiUK  had  bccu  refused  by  Corcyra,  bad 
recourse  for  assistauoc  to  Coriulb^  tlic  metropolis  of  Corcyra^ 
from  vhich  city,  in  accordance  vitb  the  Tccogoized  law  of  colouiza- 
tion,  they  had  received  their  Qicist.  Tliat  this  step  was  a  violation 
of  conventional  usage,  in  shown  by  the  hesitation  of  the  Kpidani- 
nians  to  make  the  application.  Tliougb  it  seems  to  bare  been  a. 
matter  of  life  or  death,  they  tliou^lil  it  necessary  first  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  Oraele,  the  Corcyrocans  meanwhile 
proteatlng  indignantly  against  tbc  infringement  of  their  rights  by  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthiars.  The  Corcyricans  Laving 
declared  war  again&t  Epidamnux  and  laid  siege  to  the  town,  issued  a 
humane  and  liberal  proclamation — vix.,  that  any  one — eitixen  or 
otherwise — might  depart  in  safety  if  he  chose,  but  that  those  who 
remained  would  be  treated  as  enemies.  ITie  Corinthians  having 
despatched  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  the  Corcyrseans 
offered  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  either  to  such  cities  as  might 
be  agreed  upuu,  or  to  the  Delphic  Oracle.  The  Corinthians,  how- 
evcrj  being  probably  aware  that  they  were  wrong  in  polut  of  law, 
attempted  to  impose  a  condition  ou  their  opponents,  and  refused 
either  to  subuiit  to  a  similar  CQudLliou  themselves,  or  to  proceed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  status  quo.  The  uegotiatiou,  accordingly,  produced 
no  result. 

lu  the  celebrated  debate  before  the  Athenian  Assembly,  to  which 
these  proceedings  gave  rise,  and  which  lasted  for  two  days,  the  rules 
of  International  Law  were  more  than  once  summoned  to  the  speakers' 
aid.  The  respect  in  which  treaty  obligations  were  held  is  shown  by  the 
pains  M'hich  the  Corcyneau  envoys  took  to  remove  Athenian  scruples 
as  to  the  violation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  which  the  granting  of 
their  request  might  involve.  Furthermore,  they  commented  upon  the 
injustice  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  at 
Athens,  and  criticized  severely  that  benevolent  neutrality  which  has 
failed  to  find  a  footing  in  modern  International  Law.  Their  strongest 
argument,  however,  was  one  founded  to  some  extent  on  the  doetrine 
of  the  Balance  of  Power,  and  this  it  was  which  undoubtedly  had  most 
intlucnce  with  the  audience.  The  Coriuthiau  rcplv  is  well  summariKcd 
by  Mr.^Vilkiu»:— 

"They  appealptl  wnrnily  to  ihe  eentimenta  of  honour  and  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, renting  thoir  claim  on  the  impregnable  gruiinds  of  IntcTuatlonal  Lnw 
{Kara  roi-i  *FAXr)ya>f  yu/ioL^),  and  a  just  ooiiKtruction  of  Lkc  clauee  tbcir  opponooU 
had  pcrvenoil :  on  tht*  nauiral  itislincts  of  graliludv  for  their  repealed  snp- 
c,  and  on  the  harmony  of  true  policy  with  right." 


port  of  the  Athenian  cause, 

Their  defeucc  of  the  refusal  to  submit  to  the  prolfered  arbitration 
was  undeniably  weak ;  but  the  rest  of  their  address  was  vigorous, 
and  had   fur  the  moment  a  considerable  eETect  upon  the  Alhcuians. 
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Rnally,  however,  the  political  necessity  of  the  latter  got  the  better  of 
tbeir  finer  feelings,  and  they  concluded  a  Corcyracan  alliance,  in  sueh 
terms  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  did  not  lay  them  oiicn  to  the 
imputation  of  having  violated  the  treaty. 

The  nc\t  debate  reported  by  Thucydides,  which  was  carried  on  in 
the  preseuce  of  tlie  Spartan  citizens  and  the  delegates  of  their  con- 
federacy, together  with  the  negotiations  which  cmiied,  clearly  ahowi^ 
the  anxiety  of  intenrling  belligerents  to  set  themselves  riglit  in  pnlilic 
opinion.  The  tenor  of  the  address  of  the  Corinthian  delegates  ujwn 
this  occasion,  and  their  vigorons  efforts  to  raise  fcclingaof  hatred  and 
alarm  against  Athena,  are  dcBcribcd  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Grotc. 
Some  Athenian  envoys,  being  present  on  other  business,  obtained 
leave  to  reply  to  the  Corinthian  attaclt,  and  offered  to  submit  to  a 
reference  npon  the  whole  question  ;  while  King  Archidamiis,  who 
followed  them,  pressed  strongly  npon  his  audience  the  expctlicncy  of 
adopting  such  a  course.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  fThuc  i.  85) 
that  it  is  not  lawful  (rofii/ior)  to  proceed  before  trial  against  one  who 
offers  such  satisfaction,  a-i  against  a  notorious  offender.  But  a  large 
majority  of  the  Spartan  citJMns  having  declared  for  war,  on  the 
ground  that  Athens  bad  violated  the  Tliirty  Years'  Truce,  that 
decision,  in  acconlanec  with  the  practice  of  the  confederacy,  was 
shortly  afterwards  submittcvl  to  a  genera!  congress  and  confirmed. 

Tliough  war  had  thus  been  decided  on  in  the  most  formal  manner 
possible,  the  Spartans  evidently  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  soundness 
of  their  jrasition.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  better  casus 
belli,  they  addressed  to  the  Athciiiaus  a  scries  of  rcquisitionn,  one  of 
which  was  to  Llic  effect  that  the  latter  should  icpeal  the  deerco  which 
excluded  the  Mcgarians  from  their  jmrts  and  commerce.  This  was 
rrfascd  on  tho  grouud  that  the  Mcgariaus  had  been  guilty  of  two 
distinct  violations  of  public  law— one  in  harbouring  Tugitivc  Athenian 
slaves,  and  the  other  in  annexing  a  portion  of  certain  consecrated 
ground. 

Sbvcry,  being  a  long  cstablishc<l  and  universal  institution  in 
Greece,  Iiad  of  course  iU  special  regulations,  which,  by  degrees, 
acquired  the  force  of  positive  law.  It  seems  to  have  I>een  the  rule 
that  those  to  whom. slaves  had  fled  were  bound  to  restore  them  to 
their  masters  on  payment  of  a  prescribed  aum.  A  fragment  of  a 
decree  inscribed  npon  a  tablet  found  in  the  Acropolis  recounts  the 
honours  conferred  by  the  Athenians  npon  a  Chian  who  had,  at  his 
Own  expense,  sent  back  to  them  some  nmaway  slaves  (lUngabc, 
Antiq.  Hcffeu.  No.  472).  Tliis  practice  may  have  suggested  to  .\nti- 
roencs,  Governor  of  Babylon  under  Alexander,  the  idea  of  establishing 
an  iniurancc  oflScc,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  masters  against  losses 
occasioned  by  the  attempts  of  their  slaves  to  escape. 

The  second  charge  brought  against   the   Megariaus  involved  the 
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'crime  of  sacrilege,  an  offence  generally  rcscntctl  as  touching; 
'■luttc  Ilcllcnin  community.  The  Spartan  demand  in  this  ease  vafj 
unjust  in  the  extreme ;  the  Megarian  decree  was  in  accordance  ctci 
with  the  rules  of  modem  Intcruationnl  Law,  and,  as  hinted  hj 
Pericles  ill  the  speech  in  which  he  ut^cd  the  expediency  of  mnking 
no  concession,  was  no  more  than  a  particular  form  of  the  Xcneluii 
— a  practice  which  Spartan  jealousy  had  incorporated  in  their  political 
system.  We  also  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  refusal  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration, and  speaking  from  a  different  point  of  view  intimated  aq 
opinion  coinciding  with  that  of  Arehidainus  mentioned  above — vtXq 
that  States  of  equal  rank,  before  appealing  to  arms,  should  endeavou] 
to  find  in  this  way  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  at  i»8ue. 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  Pericles  was  honest  in  the  expression 
of  his  anxiety  to  avoid  war  by  a  reference  to  arbitration ;  and  his  readi-< 
ness  to  adopt  this  conrsej  showing  that  he  thought  it  possible  ta 
obtain  a  fair  tribunal,  is  therefore  a  valualjle  testituouy  in  favour  tA 
the  public  morality  of  the  time.  The  position  of  Athens  at  this  period 
with  rt^ard  to  the  other  States,  iu  respect  of  the  smalhicss  of  hcf 
territory^  and  the  extent  of  her  colonial  empire  and  her  commcrec,  is 
remarkably  analogous  to  that  of  England  in  the  civilized  world  now. 
She  was  thus  regarded  with  a  jealousy  similar  to  that  which  the  naval 
ahceudancy  of  Englaud  has  always  provoked  among  the  Continental 
States.  One  might,  ivadily  iiuagitic  Pericles  addressing  tho  assembly 
in  tbe  wonls  of  Lord  Falmerston,  used  iu  tho  House  of  Commons  in 
1810,  when,  opposing  a  proposition  that  England  f^hould  pledge  benelfl 
to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  third  party,  he  said: — "I  coofeaJ 
that  I  consider  that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  oourse  fur  this  coantry 
to  take,  because  there  is  no  country  which,  from  its  political  and  com- 
mercial circumstances,  from  its  maritime  interests,  and  from  ita 
colonial  possessions,  excites  more  anxious  and  jealous  feelings  in 
different  quartcra  than  England  docs ;  and  there  is  no  country  that 
wotdd  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  really  disinterested  and  impartial 
arbitratora."  It  is  needless  to  remark  upon  the  manner  in  which  thii 
prediction  has  been  verified. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  passages  in  Thucydides  in  which  allusion  it 
made  to  public  law,  and  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  is  desirable.  I  shall,  therefore,  add  4> 
few  paaaagca  only,  which  contain  a  direct  and  positive  recognition  o( 
au  International  system.  The  Mitylcnroan  episode,  from  this  point  o| 
view,  is  in  many  ways  suggestive.  The  Mityleua-ans,  having  revolted 
from  Athens,  and  been  blockaded  by  au  Atheuiau  fleet,  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  solicit  assistance.  The  envoys  were  inritvd  to  attend  at  the 
Olympic  festival,  and  state  their  case  to  the  assembled  members  of  the 
IVIoponnesian  Confederacy.  They  commenced  their  speech  with  a 
reference  to  "  the  catablishcd  law  of  the  Greeks*' — to  ^t*-  KaOttrru^ 
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Toii;  'EAXi|tr<  vofkiuov.  The  law  tlius  iJludcd  to  was  that  whicli,  rccog- 
nixiDg'  the  ilnty  of  loyal  adtiorcnoc  to  allies,  scu^gnts  a  distrust  of  the 
State  which  secedes  from  a  ennfcderacy  without  jruti6able  excuse. 
They  therefore  thus  early  adrlresscd  themAclveN  to  the  task  of  remoring 
the  unfavourable  imprc&sioii  which  their  proccediug  might  TOg|;e8t, 
]Iad  they  been  dealing  with  the  Spartmia  only,  they  need  hardly  hare 
.  taken  this  line  ;  Mitylenc  had  doubtless  some  cause  for  appreheuaJou 
from  AthcusL ;  but  hitherto  ^he  had  been  treated  as  au  independeut 
ally,  and  had  bad  no  iutimatiou  of  auy  change  of  sentimcut  on  the 
pftrtof  that  State.  The  envoys,  therefore,  feeling  the  inherent  wcak- 
nesB  of  their  case,  and  being  apprehensive,  probably,  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Coufederaey  might  not  take  so  lenient  a  view  of  tlimr 
aeceauon,  adopted  a  tone  whieh  marks  the  preralenec  of  the  feeling 
and  of  the  rulo  founded  thereon,  out  of  which  they  attempted  to  argue 
thom»clvca.  Mr.  Grote's  criticism  upon  this  speech  is  well  worth 
qnoting  : — 

"  Pronouncefl  :i8  it  ■wns  by  ni«n  who  had  Jiwt  revolted  from  Athens,  Iia%*ing 
Hm  Btrou;:e£t  lul^-rcst  to  raisu  itidigDation  against  her,  us  wtUt  as  eymjintUy  for 
tbdtDselTed,  iiud  before  an  audieuco  exclusiv<.'ly  cotnposed  of  the  enemies  of 
Athens,  all  willing  to  hear  and  uone  present  to  refute  the  bitterest  caiuniiiii-a 
igainsC  her,  we  should  Lave  expected  a  conlident  and  well-grounded,  Uiongh 
perilous  elTort,  on  the  part  of  tho  MUylenwnns,  and  a  planaiblo  collection  of 
wrougs  and  oppressions  alle^d  againEC  the  common  enemy.  Instead  of  which, 
th«  speech  ia  apologetic  and  embarrassed.'' 

The  argument,  such  aa  it  was,  waa  persuasive,  and  a  fleet  of  forty 
triremes,  under  the  eouimoud  of  Atcidas,  was  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Mitylenr.  'Phis  incompetent  commander,  who  seems  to  have  been  as 
cruel  as  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  having  arrived  too  late  to  save 
the  city,  determined  to  return  at  once.  On  his  way  back  he  touched 
It  Myonncsus,  and  being  possibly  embarrassed  by  the  nnmbcr  of  his 
prisoners  taken  from  merehant-mcu  which  had  crossed  his  path,  he 
there,  in  violation  of  the  rule  that  the  Hvea  of  those  to  whom  quarter 
had  once  been  given  should  be  spnrcd,  pnt  the  majority  of  them  to 
detth.  Tiii-'i  proceeding  excited  great  indignation  on  the  Ionian  coast ; 
and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Alcidas  at  Ephcstu,  he  was  iaterviewcd 
by  a  Satniau  embawy,  who  remonstrated  with  vigour  against  his  gross 
violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  in  slaughtering  {>crKon3  who  were 
"neither  actively  engaged  aguinst  him,  nor  hostile  to  him,  and  who 
were  allies  of  Athena  only  of  necessity."  This  expostulation  had 
Boch  an  effect  on  Alcidas,  that  he  set  the  rest  of  his  prisoners  free. 

Nor  does  the  final  scene  of  the  Alitylemcan  drama  fail  to  support 
the  position  here  assumed,  llistoriaus  have  no  more  difficult  task 
thaa  tltut  of  appraising  the  actions  of  men  who  are  separated  &om 
them  by  such  an  interval  of  timCi  and  by  diiTcrcnees  so  wide  of 
nanncrs  and  morality.  In  such  an  investigation  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Lccky,  not  only  the  type  and 
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statidanl  of  morality — as  inculcated  by  the  tcnclicrs — bnt  also  tlie 
realized  moraU  of  the  people.  The  realized  moraU  of  a  people  Hnd  an 
exprewiou  iu  their  usages  and  laws ;  and  when  individuals  or  Stateii 
relax  a  portion  of  their  strict  rights,  or  exact  a  leas  severe  retribution 
thau  the  prevailing  u&agcs  of  the  time  would  have  authorized,  they 
ought  to  be  credited  with  the  motives  whicli  induce  a  similar  procccd- 
iug  now,  even  though  the  puoishmeut  tlius  ititlicted  may  seem  unduly 
severe  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  our  more  civilized  humanity. 
lu  the  vote  carried  by  Clcou,  on  the  fir»t  day  of  the  debate,  there 
was  uothtug  contrary  to  the  strict  usages  of  war,  especially  iu  the 
case  of  a  revolted  ally  or  dcpcudeitcy  which  Lad  been  reconquered. 
Nor  was  this  revolt  uttetided  by  any  cii'cnmbtauccs  which  could  he 
called  extenuating  ;  oa  the  contrary',  it  was  iu  every  respect  an  aggra- 
vated ca&e,  ami  meant  much  more  ttinu  the  secession  of  a  siuglc  city, 
as  having  leeu  planned  and  executed  at  a  most  untoward  time,  and  iu 
a  manner  best  calculated  to  shake  the  very  fouudations  of  Athenian 
empire.  Therefore,  had  the  original  decree  becu  carried  out,  it  would 
have  Ik'cu  o{ieu  to  tliu  modern  critic  only  to  Kay  that  the  measure  vu 
harsh  in  the  extreme  and  impolitic,  but  not  unjust.  As  a  matter  of 
priuciplCj  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartans  in  regard  to  the  defenders 
of  Flatiea  was  far  les-s  justifiable. 

The  feelings  of  humanity  wliicli  began  to  actuate  the  Athenians 
whcD  they  proceeded  to  reHect  individually  upon  wbat  they  had  done 
coUectiveh',  were  evidently  so  real  that  Diodotus  refrained  from  at- 
tempting  to  stimulate  them  further ;  but  he  pressed  strongly  the 
injustice  of  their  previous  decision,  puiutiug  out  that  to  exterminate 
the  community- — ^which  was  uo  party  to  the  revolt,  and  had  surrendered 
when  it  found  itself  supplied  with  arms — would  be  a  violation  of  all 
just  principle. 

Some  further  allusions  to  this  recognized  public  law  are  made  ia 
the  address  of  the  Plata'an  deputies  in  defence  of  the  cajiitulated 
garrison,  and  in  the  Theban  reply.  The  Piatsans  reminded  their 
Lacedicmonian  judges,  to  quote  Mr.  Wilkins's  translation,"  \\*heu  wc 
were  at  war,  you  neither  suffered  nor  were  likely  to  suffer  anything 
foreign  to  the  usages  of  war  at  our  hands."  They  declared  that  the 
Tlicbaus  had  been  guilty  of  a  double  violation  of  law  in  attempting 
to  seize  the  city  during  a  truce,  and  on  a  solemn  festival ;  and,  ia 
excuse  of  their  omi  conduct,  they  maintained  that  they  had  but  taken 
a  righteous  vengeance,  "in  accordance  with  the  universally  established 
law  that  it  is  right  to  avenge  oneself  u[)on  the  hostile  aggrcMor" 
(«;arn  tuv  jtuoi  y^fxov  KaOiOTfifTn  rot'  iTTiyivra  v^oXifnov  ooiup  iii'oi 
u^wiaBat).  They  called  upon  their  judges  to  prove  themselves 
conscientious  judges  of  right,  and  not  time-server*  of  expediency; 
and  appealed  to  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants  which  they 
thought  well  to  assume,  insisting  that  the  law  uf  the  Greeks  forbade 
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the  slaying  of  surh  (o  Si  v^fioQ  roi^'^VtWt^ai  /iij  Kriiuetv  rovrouc).  Again 
(iii  c.  &0),  they  (teclarcd  tlmt  the  cxeciitiun  of  the  prisoners  would 
be  iueonsistcnt  with   Spartan   fame,  and  a  violation  of  ra  K;oi>>n  rui' 

i'R\Xi}yfui'  yofufia,  as  well  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  memory  of  their 
Ancestors.  The  Thebans  in  their  tnm  dwelt  upon  the  violation  of 
tbe  convention  by  the  Flatffians,  and  their  iniquity  in  slaying  in  cold 

iblood  those  to  whom  quarter  had  been  given.  Finally,  they  called 
Bpon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  stand  by  rul  tZv  'KXA^ouv  co^w,  which 
their  prisoners  had  transgressed. 

Nor  arc  such  cxpresaious,  indicatiug  the  existence  of  a  universal 
Hellenic  Law,  to  be  found  only  in  the  page^  of  the  political  historian, 
A  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  quoted  in  the 

'tFhrileffitun  of  Stobicus,  where  the  phrase  used,  Kuu'tit  r^c  ""JiAXaSoc 
roftoi,  is  more  Ucfiuitc  than  any  employed  by  Thucydides.  The  ex- 
pretsion  ra  ro^iiCujuira  ''£XXi]st  is  used  by  Tausanias. 

These  instances,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added,  ore 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  did  exist  among  the  ancient  Greek!)  a  valid 
Intematioual  J^aw.  It  was,  no  doubt,  often  and  grossly  violated,  at 
times  CTCU  by  the  most  civilized  of  those  communities  ;  but  the  marked 
diaapprovni  on  the  part  of  other  States,  which  generally  attended  such 
oQences,  and  which  provided  the  only  sanction,  apart  from  war,  that 
such  a  law  can  have,  is  cumulative  proof  of  its  reality.  The  position  of 
the  Hellenic  coramunitica  was,  in  fact,  very  simitar  to  that  of  the 
Gorapean  and  other  nations  which  have  actually  or  impliedly  given  in 
their  adherence  to  the  principles  ofthr  modern 'code.  It  is  a  recognized 
mie  now,  that  due  regard  being  had  to  the  precepts  of  humanity,  those 
vhfl  have  not  so  conformed  arc  not  entitled  to  the  milder  treatment 
ind  greater  courtesy  extended  to  those  within  the  jjalc.  We  have 
not  sufEcicnt  knowledge  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  foreign 
States  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  differenre  between  the  nilea  wliich 
goided  such  relations  and  those  which  existed  among  themselves;  but 
■0  much  may  be  said,  that  to  pronounce  them  insensible  to  any  moral 
U.w»,  or  to  any  reciprocal  obligations  except  such  as  were  enjoined  by 
treaties,  is  to  do  them  a  grievous  wrong. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  Inter- 
uatioual  Law  among  the  Romans,  the  meauing  of  the  phraftejuJ^^H/iu'/f 
Bust  first  be  noticed.  Tlic  mischievous  ambiguity  of  this  expression 
baibecn  discussed  by  many  writers.  It  may  mean  either  the  law  which 
ragnUtCB  the  intercourse  of  States  as  such,  or  those  general  rules  of 
jwtioo  wliich  arc  almost  universally  adopted  by  civilized  nations.  The 
cooiiuioa  is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  these  two 
meanings  run  iutu  one  another.  A  passage  in  the  Geneva  judgment 
of  Sir  A.  Coekburu  ser\-es  to  show  how  at  the  prcwut  day  International 
Iaw  and  the  Common  Law  of  a  natiou  arc  similarly  inteKwined. 
"  As  Grval  Uriiatn  forms  part  ol  the  great  fraternity  of  nations,  Uio  Hp^ieh 
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common  law  adopts  thii  ftmdiimcniul  priticiplua  ul'  iui<.-niuUouiU  luw  and 
obli^tLiioiis  itnd  iluik's  tliej  impost- ;  so  thut  it  bucumc^,  by  forct;  of  llio  mutiicipnl 
law,  ihe  duty  a{  every  mnii,  so  far  as  in  liim  lit'S.  [o  oLnervf  thttm,  by  reoBoti  of 
wliidi  any  act  done  in  contravention  of  aut'li  obllgattona  beconiea  on  ofTence 
nguitijttho  common  Inw  of  his  own  country."  ^| 


I 


This  recalls  forcibly  the  "  De  OfHciis,"  in  which  (iii.  17)  the  followiag 
passage  occurs:— "Itaquc  majorea  aliud  jus  gentium,  aHud  jus  civile 
esse  I'Dlueriiiit.  Ciuod  civile,  non  idemcontinuogeotiuia;  quod  autem 
gentiiiro,  idem  civiJc  esse  debet" 

Sir  H.  Maiue,  who  has  discussed  at  some  teiigth  the  meaning  of  the 
plirasc,  it)  of  opiuion  that  "the  coufusioa  between y««  gentium  or  law 
common  to  all  nations  and  International  Luw  is  cutircly  modern,  and 
that  the  classical  expression  lor  International  Law  isjusfeciak,  or 
the  laT  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy."  This  upintou  must  bereceived 
with  the  respect  due  to  so  high  an  authorit^v ;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
mytielf  that  iu  either  particular  it  is  correct.  Sir  li.  Phillimorc,  in  a 
valuable  note  upon  this  subject,  points  out  that  Livy  and  Sallust  use 
the  words^'iw  gentium  in  the  sense  of  "  Intcrnaiiouiil  Law,"  while  the 
KoTDRn  jurists  of  a  later  date  generally  assigned  to  them  the  other 
meaning,  or  regarded  them  as  equivalent  to  jus  naittrah.  Ha 
quotes  some  passages  from  the  Institutes  and  the  Digest,in  which  tU' 
phrase  might  seem  to  retain  its  curlier  meaning  ;  and  it  is  not  open  to 
question  that  in  the  rrpublican  times  it  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jut 
cammune  gnidbus.  The  jua  Jectole,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  mere 
department  of  International  liaw.  The  CoUegiuni  Frciale,  an  institu- 
tion said  to  have  been  founded  by  Numa,  and  to  have  derived  its  origin 
from  Egypt  through  the  (ircck  colonies,  was  the  aiitboricy  which  regu- 
lated the  ])ractice  and  procedure  connected  with  international  qucstious.'fl 
I'Vom  its  members  ambassadors  were  generally  chosen,  and  they  were 
doubtless  authorities  of  much  weij^ht  upon  the  principles  of  the  law, 
with  the  coremouial  of  which  they  were  entrusted;  but  the  final  decisiou 
of  all  such  questions  was  iu  the  hands  of  the  Seuate.  A  sentence  iu  the 
address  of  the  Samuitc  Poutius  to  Postumius  and  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors {Livy,  ix,  1 1)  contains  u  simultaneous  refutation  of  the  doublafl 
error  mentioned  above  : — "Hoc  vos,  Peciales,  juris  gentibus  dieitis?" 

an 
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Tlie  words  Juris  yvnlibus  eau    hardly    mean   anything  else  here   than 
"the  existing  law  for  the  dircetion  of  iuternatiouat  relations  j"  whili 
bad  Sir  II.  Maine's  diftum  a«  to  the  pro[>er  elassitral  expression  fii; 
Intcrnaiiouiil  Law  been   correct,  the   historian  would    probably   ba 
Used  the  proper  irlai^Bicnl  csprcMtion,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  the 
question  addressed  to  the  Fecials,  by  substituting  for  gentihua  the  wo 
Feciaiiit. 

Tlic  spirit  of  legal  ritualism,  which  developed  among  the  Komana 
number  of  intricate  ceremonies,  and  attached  an  excessive  importance 
to  their  accurate  obscrvatice,  necessitated  the   existence  of  such   an 
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iDstitutioo.      The  principal  portion  of  its  fuactious  consisted  in  tlic 

relation  of  the  solemoitiea  mth  which  rrar   was   proclaimed    and 

[^Deluded,  treaties  and  alliaoccs  entered  into,  and  general  negotiatious 

(tooductcd.     Not  the  least   remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 

jt,  nor  the  least  characteristic  of  that  law-abiding  spirit  which  aCter- 

^jLitls  g&ve  a  jurisprudence  to  the  world,  is  the  fact  tliat  its  cxtablish- 

mcDt  fuUowcd  at  BO  short  an  interval  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 

city- 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  earlier  tiroes  the  expression /ua 
^f  n/jum  hail  a  double  mcaiiin|^%  and  that  uiirlcr  the  Empire  it  lost  its 
active    of  "  International  Law."     The  explanation  of  this  is  simple; 
^rli^^n  Intcrnatioiml  Law  ceased  to  exist,  tlic  words  csprc^sive  of  the 
idea  had  no  longer  any  reason  for  surviving.     The  dccadcnee  of  Inter- 
national Law  was  nui  caused,  as  soraclimcs  itllcgcdj  hy  the  corruption 
^ud  demoralization  which  attended  tlio  fall  of  the  Kepublic,  but  wuh 
X  \xc  result  of  the  extension  of  Kotnan  dominion  over  the  knuirn  world . 
"VVhcn  it  came  to  pass  that  a  decree  went  (mt  from  Caisar  Augustus 
-t^fcttt  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  it  was  harJty  possible  that  the  jus 
^^nlium  in  its  earlier  sense  should  maintain  an  independent  existence. 
In  examining  the  views  of  the  Roman  writers  upon  this  subject,  it 
ncKUt  be  remembered   that  they  were  not,  like  Thucydides,  contem- 
^KXXTf  historians  ;  the  evidence,  therefore,  supplied  by  their  remarks 
zx^tut  so  far  be  discounted.     Even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  first 
lu  eg  of  Rome,  according  to  Livy  {i.  14),  some  respect  for  ilic  Jtti  ^tttlium 
hxid  been   developed.      Some  Laureutinc  envoys  had  been  maltreated 
l»^  tbe  relatives  of  King  Talius,  who  being  asked  for  satisfaction  "Jun 
.^^mtmrn,"  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  the  oDcndcrs  and  refused  it.      lie 
■■  Jttoonseqaently  assassinated  at  Lavinium  whither  he  had  gone  to  cele- 
l>nle  a  sacrifice.     It  was  said  that  Ilomulus  was  less  concerned  about 
'Clmit  proceetiing    than  its    gravity   dcmauded  ;  either    because  he   dia- 
"Cx-vted  Tatiiu.  or  thought  that  in  this  instance  he  had  got  what  he 

DcKcnding  to  somewhat  more  historical  times  we  find  a  remarkable 
ua<iilnit  narrated  by  Livy  (v.  36),  which  shows  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
x~«alaof  Internationa]  Law  were  even  nt  that  time  regarded  with  respect 
l>7  Utioas  whom  the  IU)mans  despised  as  barbarians.  The  Sciioncn, 
^  Calljc  tribe,  having  laid  siege  to  Clusium..  that  city  sent  an  embassy 
^^3  Katne,  with  a  reijuest  for  assistance.  Three  of  the  Fabii,  rcprc- 
'vcTDtcd  u  high-spirited  youths,  were  sent  as  envoys  to  the  Gauls,  with 
1%  wnieiihat  imperious  message.  Having  delivered  this  iu  a  tone  by 
iu>  nKSBS  conciliatoiy,  they  received  a  similar  reply.  Thi<>  they 
'nKottd  to  hotly  that  they  laid  aside  their  diplomatic  fimctionn,  and 
..-Q  u^ntibu!!  Itomanam  nrbem  fatis,  Icgati  contra  ju5  f^entium  arma 
•ipniiC'  One  of  them  was  recognized  in  the  battle,  and  forthwith 
*  rttreai  was  sounded  along  the  whole  Gallic  line.     Some  were   for 
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marching  fltraight  upon  Kotnc  ;  bnt  the  advice  of  the  elders  wi 
accepted,  that  an  embassy  should  he  sent  to  complain  of  the  wron< 
done,  and  to  demand  "  ut  pro  jure  gentinm  riolato  Fabii  dedcrcntur/*^ 
To  the  Roman  Senate  the  barbarians  seemed  to  demand  no  more  thaj^f 
their  right ;  hut  hesitating  to  decide  against  men  of  snch  position, 
they  for  Uic  fir«t  time  in  Iheir  history  referred  to  the  people  a  questioa, 
«f  this  nature.  The  multitude  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Fabii 
electing  them  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tlie  remorse  for  this  proceeding,  by  which  the  historian,  sup^ 
h»  countrymen   to  have  been  actuated,  finds  its  expressioD  in 
words  of  Camiilus,  when  the  i^roiwaal  to  migrate  to  Veil  was  diwussed 
in   the  public   assembly: — "  Uuid  hiec  ttmdem  urbis  nostne  cladeij 
nova?    Num  ante  exorta  e«t  quam  spreta  vox  cgbIo  emissa  de  advent 
Gallomm,  quam  gentium  jus  a  legatis  ngstris  violatum,  quam  a  nobii 
tjuum  vindicari  dcberet,  eadem  negiigentia  deorum  prsetermissum  ?" 

The  following  is  a  [Hiinted  instance  of  the  iiae  by  the  same  writer  of 
a  phrase  which  indicates  clearly  his  recogiiitiou  of  International  Law. 
Some  Roman  colonists  of  Circcii  and  Vclitrm  had  joined  the  Volscians 
iu  a  war  against  Rome,  and  certain  of  this  number  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  At  the  eonclusiou  of  the  war  (Livy,  vi.  17^,  these  two  towns 
sent  envoys  to  Home  to  excuBc  their  conduct,  and  to  ask  for  tbc^ 
prisoners,  that  they  might  be;  dealt  with  according  to  muniei|ial  la«IH 
The  envoys  were  severely  rebuked,  as  reprc-senting  men  who  had  made 
war  upon  their  metropolis;  their  request  was  rcftiscdj  and  they  were 
ordered  instantly  to  depart  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Roman  people,  "  nc 
nihil  eos  legationia  jns,  ertfrno,  non  ciri  compnratum,  tcgcrtt"  ^H 

Other  Roman  historians  and  writers  use  the  expression  in  the  sam^^ 
seuse.  Sallust  informs  us  (Bell.  Jog.  c.  xnii.)  that  Jugurtba,  on 
being  remonstrated  with  by  Roman  envoys  for  his  violence  to 
Adherbal,  declared  that  the  latter  hud  taken  the  initiative  by  plotting 
agaiust  his  life :  "  Populum  Romauum  ueque  reetc  uoque  pro  bono 
facturam,  si  ub  jure  geutiuui  se  prohibuerit."  Tacitus  varies  some' 
what  the  form  of  the  expression.  Germauicus,  iu  bisi  reproachful 
address  to  his  soldiers  on  their  return  to  allegiance,  is  represented 
us  saying:  "  Hostlum  quoquc  jus,  ct  sacra  Icgationis  et  fas  gentium 
rupialis"  (Ann,  i.  42).  Again  we  find  in  Scuecu  (De  Irfi,,  iii.  2), 
'*  violavit  Icgatiuncs,  nipto  jvire  gentium,  ntbirsque  infanda  civitatcm 
tulit."  And  fmally,  the  hii<toriau  Quintiis  Curtius,  whose  date,  later 
than  that  of  any  of  the  writers  already  quoted,  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  fixed,  writes,  "  Caduccatores  interfecti,  jura  gentium  vio- 
.lata"  (iv.  ii.  17).  ■ 

Tlienc  instances  arc  of  suibciently  wide  selection  to  show  what  wa^* 
the  meaning  atlaehed  to  the  phrase  in  question  during  the  Republican 
period  and  the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire.      They  will  also  serve  to 
refute  more  clearly  the  erroneous  views  mentioned  above.     Tn 
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one  of  tliese  quutattuns  coutd  jitt  feciaU  be  substituted  for  the  ex- 
pression used.  TliG  scholar  who  attempts  tu  uiukc  this  alteratioa 
will  readiij'  perceive  the  limited  meaning  of  the  latter  term. 

It  has  Duir  been  shown  that  both  the  Greeks  and  llomaiis  possessed 
A  certain  amount  of  intern atiouul  phraseology.  The  extent  of  the 
language  of  (ireek  tliploni&ey,  which,  considering  the  ground  that  it 
coven,  is  much  fuller  than  that  of  modern  times,  requires  a  special 
ttudj  for  its  appreeiatiun.  There  were  eight  or  ten  tcchnieaJ  terms  to 
express  the  dillercnt  bOTt&  of  treaties  into  which  nations  might  euifi', 
anrl  nearly  as  many  names  for  ambassadors,  according  to  the  nature 
and  object  of  their  mission,  llic  language  of  Komau  diplomacy  was 
probably  much  less  extensive;  but  owing  to  the  scanty  iuformutiou 
furnished  by  their  historians,  and  the  unfortunate  disappearance  of 
almost  all  their  di]ilomatic  records,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  ccr- 
taioey  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  hanlly  possible  that  special  treatises  upon  matters  of  so  great 
interest,  and  held  iu  »ueh  rcHpcct,  did  not.  exist  among  the  (Crocks 
tnd  Romans.  The  M»nara  BharmiU&stras — a  work  more  generally 
but  leas  correctly  known  as  the  Institutes  of  Manu — contained  a 
code  of  diplomatic  regulations,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  code 
was  ia  existence  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Hut  by  a  strange 
&ta1ity  hardly  any  trace  has  survived  of  Greek  or  Roman  disquisitions 
Bpon  International  Law  or  diplomatic  practice.  Aristotle  is  known 
to  have  written  a  work  cntitltd  AiKoiu^nra  iroXttin:  This  title, 
however,  is  ambiguous,  and  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  work  which 
have  survivctf,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  dcHlt  ^ith  municipal 
rather  than  iuteruatiuual  (juestions.  Demetrius  the  Fhalcrean — who, 
CKaping  from  Athena  on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
took  refuge  witli  Ptolemy  Lagiis,  and  to  whose  influence  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  Librar)-  has  beeu  ascribed — was  the  author  of 
three  books,  entitled  Aixoia,  Ylpt^jiitvuKo^,  and  wcpi  'FApfivtji:  but 
DO  more  is  known  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  than  what  their 
titles  suggest.  The  "Autiquitates  Ucrum  humimarum"  of  Varro  con- 
tained a  book,  "  de  Bello  et  Pace,'*  of  which  a  few  fragments  remain. 
The  same  author  is  said  to  have  written  on  "  Legjitioncs,"  but  the 
evidence  of  this  is  insuflicicnt.  The  loss  of  these  works  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  "  the  roost  learned  of  the  Romans,"  who  had  held 
high  commands  in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithridatcs, 
and  had  subsequeutly  served  as  I'ompey'a  lieutenant  iu  Spain,  would, 
firom  bis  practical  knowledge,  have  been  a  must  valuable  authority 
upon  such  questions.  Tlie  celebrated  collection  of  decrees  and  treaties 
made  by  Craterus  of  Macedonia  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  has  also 
entirely  disappeai-ed.  Among  the  treaties  contained  in  this  collection 
Was  one  supposed  to  have  been  made  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians 
after   the   battle  of    the  Kurymedou,   which   however   the   historian 
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Theopompus,  judging  from  the  dialect  used,  ascribed  to  a  later  date. 
Of  the  three  thousand  tables  of  bronze  collected  by  Vespasian  when 
be  rebuilt  the  Capitol,  not  a  single  original  remains.  This  collection, 
styled  by  Suetonius  "  instrumentum  imperii  pulcherrimum,"  was  a 
record  of  the  public  life  of  the  Roman  State  from  the  year  390  b.c, 
and  must  have  contained  documents  which  irould  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  (]uc8tiona  of  diplomacy  and  International  Law. 

Failing  such  means  of  knowledge,  we  arc  relegated  for  information- 
on  these  subjects  to  iucidcutal  statemeuts  aud  allusioDS  of  the  bis-l 
torians  aud  orators — many  of  them,  especiaJly  in  the  case  of  thd 
Bomaus,  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly.  Our  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Hotaaa  diplomacy  is  particularly  scanty.  Not  one  treaty 
made  by  the  Homans  with  a  foreign  State  has  been  preserved  ia  fl 
Latin;  a.11  that  remain  are  known  through  Greek  translations.  Of 
the  fecial  diction  hut  a  few  formulie  aud  fragmentary  sentences 
have  survived,  preserved  by  Liry,  Anlus  (iellius,  Varro,  and — wbereH 
one  might  least  expect  it — in  the  "  Satyricou"  of  Pctronius  Arbiter. 
It  is,  however,  Romc  compensation  for  these  losses,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  tireek  inscriptions  has  shed  a  tiood  of  light  upon  such  matters, 
aud  that  the  treasury  of  knowledge  thus  opened  is,  in  all  probability, 
still  far  from  being  eihausted.  I  hope  to  examine  in  a  further 
paper  a  few  of  (he  more  striking  of  these  inscriptions. 


I{.    BnOUGBAU    Lb&cu. 


A  RUSSIAN  PRISON. 


WilLX  passing  last  summer  through  St.  Petersburg  on  my 
yfay  to  Central  Asia,  there  was  accorded  to  me  a  permission, 
wjf  rarely  given,  to  visit  the  Fortress  Prison.  After  doing  so,  I 
iMuid  my  experience  so  contradictory  to  current  opinion  on  the 
mtjject,  lliat  with  a  view  to  publication  I  wrote  a  short  paper,  and 
read  it  to  several  Kussiaiis,  iiieluding  a  judge  who  had  officially 
viated  the  fortress,  and  to  two  other  persons,  both  of  irbom 
hid  been  there  immured  on  political  charges.  It  was  then  my 
intention  to  offer  to  the  public  such  information  as  I  had  acquired 
rnpecting  this  special  political  prison,  as  complementary  to  what  I 
liBvt'  pidjlisbed  regarding  Ilussiati  prisons  in  general.  My  attention 
however  has  been  called  to  an  article  on  tliis  subject  in  the  Nineteenth 
Caturt/  for  January  last — signed  "  P.  Krapotkine" — in  which  it  U 
ttid  that  tuy  book, "  Through  Siberia,"  in  so  fur  an  it  is  concerned  with 
Su>\t  Mid  cDuvicts,  "  can  only  convey  false  ideas."  It  may  therefore 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  honoured  mc  by  readiug  the  work, 
if  I  examine  some  of  the  slatenieuts  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
wliicti  seem  to  throw  doubt  upon  my  credibility,  before  proceeding  to 
»lale  what  1  saw  in  the  fortress. 

Tbrce  charges  are  brought  against  me  as  an  author  to  justify  the 
•lattoents  respecting  my  work.  The  lirst  is,  that  I  travelled 
trough  Siberia  rapidly;  which  is  most  true,  though  I  am  greatly 
•liockcd  at  the  speed  given  to  my  horses :  thus — 

"In  the  space  of  fourteen  hours  iudeed  {sic)  he  breakfasted,  he 
diaed,  he  travelled  over  forty  miles,  and  he  visited  the  three  chief 
luU  of  Siberia — at  Tobolsk,  at  Alcxandrovsky  ^avod,  and  at 
Can." 

Xow  Tobolsk  is  more  than  *^>,00D  miles  from  Kara,  and  I  beg 
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solemnly  to  deny  tliat  I  was  ever  ^Uty  of  such  "  furious  driving"  as  to 
cover  this  distance  in  fonrtccn  lionrs  !  What  can  the  author  mean  ? 
Another  charge  is,  that  "  if  I  had  taken  note  of  c^iiating  Russian 
literature  on  the  subject,"  my  book  might  have  been  a  useful  one.  fl 
Yet  there  is  a  fair  spririkling  on  my  list  of  120  "works  con- 
sulted or  referred  to/'  of  Russian  authors,  and  of  those  whom  I 
have  called  the  "  vindictive  class  of  writers  (some  of  them 
escaped  or  released  convict*),  who,  trading  upon  the  credulity 
aud  ignonwce  of  the  public,  have  retailed  and  garuiiihed  accounts  of 
horrible  severities,  which  tbey  neither  profess  to  have  witnessed,  nor 
attempt  to  support  by  adequate  testimony."  One  of  these  was 
Alexander  Hcrtzcn,  who  wrote  "My  Exile  in  Siberia,"  though  lie 
never  went  there,  but  only  as  fai-  as  Perm,  where  one  of  the  prisons  ti 
situated  of  which  Prince  Kra)xitkiue  complains  so  bitterly.  He  says: 
"  It  is  a  pity  tlmt  Mr.  l^nedctl,  when  arrested  in  August  last  under 
suspicion  of  Nihilism,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perm,  did  not  make 
acquaintance  with  thi^  prison  !"  But  I  did  not ;  for,  although  through 
the  telegram  of  an  ofTicions  gendarme,  I  was  brought  back  some  few 
stations  to  the  terminus  whence  I  had  startcil,  yet,  upon  showing  my 
credentials,  I  was  at  onec  released,  without  being  kept  for  my  accuser 
to  appear,  and  an  apology  was  twice  ollercd  that  I  had  been  detained. 
I  cannot  tbercforo  measure  swords  with  my  critic  rcsjwctJng  thafl 
prison  at  Perm,  where  he  so  kindly  wished  me  a  lodging ;  bat  there 
arc  other  statements  in  his  article  which  I  venture  to  call  in 
question.  He  says  for  instance:  "In  single  gaols,  built  for  th&fl 
deteutiou  of  3W  to  250  persons,  the  number  of  prisoners  is 
commonly  700  and  800  at  a  time,"  and  he  has  just  before  stated,  as 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  prisons  in 
Russia  and  Siberia,  that  "the  number  of  prisoners  in  each  was 
commooiy  twice  and  thrice  in  excess  of  the  maximum  alloweil  by 
'lav."  I  wonder  what  are  the  localities  of  these  thrice  crowded 
gjaob.  Out  of  the  600  Russian  gaols  enumerated  by  the  critic  can 
lie  mention  six — one  in  a  hundred- — thus  over-crammed?  During 
six  different  years  I  have  gone  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  largely 
with  the  object  of  visiting  the  prisons  and  hospitals,  travelling  to 
a  different  part  each  time,  yet  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance 
of  a  prison  crowded  with  thrice  its  proper  number  of  inmates. 
Tliat  they  have  often  been  overcrowded  I  candidly  allow ;  but  this 
docs  not  imply  that  nothing  is  done  to  accommodate  the  overplus. 
The  prison  at  Tashkend,  for  instance,  is  built  for  200  persons,  and  I 
found  there,  last  snmmer,  379.  The  authorities,  however,  had 
erected  in  the  spacious  yai-d,  under  numerous  poplar  trees,  a  number 
of  yowts  or  tents  ;  and  since  nine-tenths  of  the  prisoners  were 
Asiatics,  they  were  only  too  thankful  to  be  lodged  in  the  yonrtj  in 
preference  to  the  rooms,  which,  however  airr,  would,  to  their  nomad 
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ideas,  be  stuffy  and  close.  I  am  not  defemliug,  of  course,  the 
orercrowilmg  of  prisoners ;  T  urn  mcrclj  ahowiug  that  the  article  in 
the  Ninetetnik  (^turt/  is  exn^cratiJ. 

Again,  our  author  (indn  a  ^ooi]  tical  of  fault,  and  iierhaps  justly, 
with  the  chief  priBon  in  St.  Petersburg,  called  the  "Litovsky  Zamok." 
Here  I  can  rollow  him  with  iutcrcst,  because  this  prison  was,  I  think, 
the  first  I  risited  in  the  Northern  capital.  He  saya,  ''This  old- 
bshioned,  damp  and  dark  building  should  simply  be  lercUcd  to  the 
ground;"  against  which  proceeding  I  would  not  utter  a  word  of 
proteat,  though  I  am  uuwilliug  to  set  my  seat  to  the  verdict  of  the 
writer's  prUouer  friends — "bcroes/'bc  calls  them — who  "  describe  it 
u  one  of  the  worst  they  know.  The  cells  are  very  small,  very  dark, 
Bud  very  damp."  It  la  now  nine  years  since  1  was  there,  and  ou 
looking  through  four  pages  of  notes,  written  on  the  s[>ot,  I  (iml  uothiug 
tts  to  the  meaaaremeut  of  the  cells,  but  my  impression  is  that  they 
were  certainly  larger  than  in  English  bouses  of  detention.  But  it 
was  another  remark  in  the  article  that  recalled  my  risit  to  this 
particular  prison.      Thus  :— 

"  It  is  everywhere  the  same.  To  devote  oneself  to  any  edneationHl 
work,  or  to  the  convict  population,  is  inevitably  to  incur  dismissal  and 
disgrace." 

Yet  it  was  in  this  very  "  Litox'sky  Zamok"  that  my  efforts,  such  as 
they  have  been,  on  behalf  of  Russian  prisoners  had  their  birth. 
In  this  prison  1  met  a  lady  interesting  herself  in  the  educational  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  inmates.  She  ^aid  they  would  gladly  accept, 
•one  books,  and  it  was  for  this  prison  I  sent  to  the  authorities 
my  first  bnadle  of  books  and  tracts.  Once  more.  The  writer 
»yi:— 

"UnI«Bs  the  Government  Ih  prepared  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses,  our 
priaoDs  must  retnnin  whut  they  nre.  But  honest  and  capable  men  are  fur 
laore  iiwded  thjin  money.  They  exist  in  Riiaain,  and  they  exist  in  great 
aanbers;  bnt  tSipir  M-rvicM  nre  not  required.  Mr.  Lansdell  knew  one,  and 
has  dcieribed  him — CoIoikI  Kouonuvitch,  chief  of  thn  penal  nettlemcnt  nt 
Kira.  .  .  .  He  has  told  us  liow,  &c.  .  .  .  and  all  lie  has  (old  is  true.  But 
Mr.  LanedcU':!  praise,  together  with  like  praise  cotituined  in  a  letter  iuter- 
erpl«d  on  its  way  from  Siberia"  (wbatever  this  may  mesn)  "wt-rc  sufficient 
rouons  for  rendering  M.  Kononovitch  siujiicious  to  our  Gavt^rnmcnt.  lie 
imiuedtately  was  dismissed,  nod  Ids  succ«a«or   received  the  order  to  reiu- 

ttoduoa  the  iron  rule  ol' years  past Another  gentleman,  of  whom  Mr. 

Lauidull  spoaks,  and  juHtly,  in  high  terms — Gvucral  Pedosbenko — bus  been 
diiniiwqd  too.  .  .  ." 


Now  this  paragraph  concerDing  Colonel  KononoTitcb  and  General, 
or,  ns  1  knew  him,  Colonel,  Pedasbenko,  struck  me  as  the  most 
outrageous  of  the  many  questiouablc  statements  in  the  Ninetfcnth 
C^tury.  When  procecdiug  last  summer  to  Siberia  again,  I  happeucd 
to  fall  iti  with  an  ofbeer  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kara,  to  whom    I 
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spoke,  of  ronrsp,  of  Colonel  Kononovitcli,  and  was  told  he  lind  Iiccn  re- 
moved to  Irkutsk  to  be  on  the  staff  of  the  new  Governor-General.  This 
I  suppose  he  would  like, for  I  remember  that  in  ISrS  l^fadaiuc  Kono- 
novitch  was  pmiiig  to  return  to  Irkuuk,  and  such  a  chatif^c  I  should 
think  would  be  highly  acceptable  on  account  of  the  education  of  their 
children ;  whilst  as  (or  the  Colonel,  who  bad  served  under  a  former 
Governor. General,  he  would  Ije  returning  from  one  of  the  most 
savage  parts  of  Eastern  Siberia,  where  he  regretted  the  lack  of 
congenial  society,  to  his  old  haunts,  and  to  former  frieuds  iu  the 
capital.  As  for  Colonel  Fcdashenko,  I  also  inquired  for  hiiu,  and  was 
told  that  he  had  been  removed  froai  the  Govcruorsliip  of  one  of  the 
most  outlandish  provinces— tliut  of  the  Trans-Baikal — to  be  Chief  of 
Yeneseiek — that  is,  one  of  the  most  important  Goverumcuta  of  Siberia. 
In  both  these  eases  1  regarded  the  removal  as  promotion ;  yet 
Prince  Krupotkine  calls  it  "  diKmi&sal,''  and  traces  it  to  my  "  praise/' 
A  curious  kind  of  dismissal  truly,  and  one  that,  could  I  he  sure  that 
my  praise  would  bring  about  like  con8C(|Ucncca,  should  be  rcpcat<rd  in 
several  places  to-morrow ! 

The  readers  of  the  Sincteenih  Century  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
their  writer  <lid  not  introduce  what  has  so  long  been  for  escape^l  exiles 
a  storehouse  of  prison  horrors — 1  mean  the  mythical  "  quicksilver" 
mines  of  Siberia.  He  mentions  another  place,  however,  the  supposed 
horrors  aud  tortures  of  which  have  been  again  and  again  dressed 
up  for  the  sympathies  of  a  pitiful  public — I  mean  the  political 
prisons  in  the  Fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Vaul.  I  think  it  was  during 
my  lirst  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1H74  that  I  was  told  how  in  that 
dreadful  j))acc  the  prisoners  were  fed  with  salt  herrings,  and  giveu 
no  water  to  drink,  so  that  they  became  half  mad  with  thirst;  and 
at  this  day  one  of  my  friends,  who  moves  in  high  circles  iu  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  whose  intelligence  and  probity  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  lirmly  believes  that  this  salt-herring  business  was  only 
stopped  by  Count  SchouvalolT,  when  he  was  head  of  the  secret 
police;  and  ray  friend  still  thinks  that  drugs  arc  sometimes  given  to 
the  prisoners  to  make  them  frantic,  in  the  hope  that  during  their 
excitement  they  may  be  led  to  confess.  Again,  a  lady  living  in  St. 
Petersburg  asked  me,  the  day  after  I  came  from  the  fortress,  whether 
I  had  seen  the  torture  chamber,  and  she  seemed  quite  disappointed 
that  I  had  no  horrors  to  relate.  When  persons  have  told  me  of  these 
things  lately,  I  have  put  to  ihcm  the  simple  question  :  "  Out  of  the 
huiidnHls  of  prisoners  who  have  passed  through  the  fortress,  do  you 
know  of  one  who  has  asserted  that  he  was  put  to  torture  V"  and 
an  adimiative  auswcr  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming.  The  case  now 
brought  forward  in  the  XiuetmUh  Centurp  will  hardly  carry  conric- 
tion  to  a  critical  mind.  Tor  what  is  it  we  are  asked  to  believe? 
That  two  revolutiouists  were  submitted  to  torture  by  electricity,  the 
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oii^S  proof  offered  being  that  one  of  the  culprits,  before  bciug 
|,»t)gcd,  was  heard  by  a  gronp  of  oympathizers,  and  that  above  the 
f-*J-l'  "^  ^^^  driimn,  lo  say  »o !  Surely  wc  hnvc  a  right  to  ask  some 
0^c-<}Dgcr  proof  before  believing  in  siicb  a  monstrosity,  and  that  upon 
tti^  mere  ipse  dirii  of  a  witness,  the  tone  of  whose  article  clearly 
abows  him  to  be  not  unbiaat^rd.  If  torliirc  in  the  fortress  is  common, 
ftSBD  DO  one  be  fouud  to  tcU  us  with  »ome  closeness  of  dct&il  when, 
ttrA^^*)  and  how  he  waf  made  to  suffer? 

But  let  me  hasten  to  descrihe  what  I  saw  in  the  fortrew.  1  aakod 
to  s^  the  prisou  there  or  at  Schlussclburg  (I  forget  vhich),in  1878, 
but  my  requcat  was  refused.  When,  however.  I  arrived  last  summer 
at.  the  NortLcm  capital,  aud  fuuuu  the  authorities  willing  to  grant  me 
aJl  I  desired  with  regard  to  Central  Asia,  1  made  bold  to  asic  of  Count 
ToBtoy^the  Miuiittcr  of  the  lutcrior,  whether  I  might  not  alsobc  ftl lowed 
to  'Visit  the  State  prison  iu  the  fortress.  His  lilxceUeucy  had  moHt 
kindly  assured  mu  that  he  would  do  ererythiog  for  me  that  he  could; 
bxxt,  on  receiving  this  request,  I  taiicied  he  wiuced  a  little,  as  if  I 
Itad  asked  the  half  uf  his  kingdom  ;  and  at  tirst  he  said  "  No.^'  I 
u^rgcd.  however,  that  the  enemies  of  KuaKia,  and  those  who  would 
rather  itot  hear  any  good  of  hcr^  had  said  that  in  my  inspection  of 
Siberiau  priaous  the  worst  had  not  been  shown  itic ;  also  that  in  the 
fortrcBs  prieou  abominations  were  commuuly  aflirmed  to  exist,  and 
tliat  1  eould  not  contradict  these  atBrmations  ao  long  as  I  liad  not 
I  pcnunally  inspcctci)  the  building.  This  seemed  to  fetch  the  Count, 
^H  -who  told  me  I  might  come  on  tlic  following  Saturday  fur  a  "  Yes"  or 
^^  "  >'o;"  the  reason  for  the  delay  being,  I  afterwards  hcanl,  that  on 
I  the  Friday  the  Minister  intended  to  oak  the  special  permission  of  the 
I  Kmperor.  1  went  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  was  told  that  / 
I  tmi^kt  tf^  tverythiag,  and  choo&c  my  own  time  to  do  so.  I  elected  to 
I  go  within  a  very  few  houra^-on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day — and, 
as  I  Russian  gentleman  who  had  accompatiicd  roe  in  the  city  to 
U  interpret  fought  «hy  of  going  with  me  to  the  prison,  lest  it  should 
I  in  any  way  bring  him  under  suspicion,  the  police  master  spared  me 
I  Ilia  Kcrctary  so  to  act.  Thus  prepared,  I  went  to  the  fortress,  was 
"  inirodoced  to  the  Commandant,  General  Ganctzky,  the  hero  of 
I*levna,  and  then,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  fortress  and 
&be  governor  of  the  prison,  proceeded  to  my  inspection. 

Two  buildings  withiu  the  fortress  walls  now  serve  as  prisons'— the 
'*  Troubctzkuy  IJastion,"  and  the  "  Courtineof  Catherine  the  Second.'* 
"^^Tle  Troubetzkoy  priaoo  consists  of  seventy-two  cells^  in  two  storeys, 
^*^«ull  or  arranged  in  their  present  form  about  twelve  years  ago.  The 
"^^  indows  of  the  cells  look  on  to  the  outer  fortress  wall,  from  which  the 
•"*  "wilaing  is  separated  by  a  eonrt  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  doors  of 
"^lie  cells  open  in  one  wall  of  a  wide  passage,  down  the  centre  of  which 
^  i<i  a  piece  of  matting,  deadening   the  tuotsteps  of  passers-by.     As 
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wc  entered  the  passage,  a  huali  wax  called  (I  suppose  in  order  that  the 
nearest  prisoner  might  not  be  airarc  of  our  presence),  and  the  cover 
of  an  inspection  bole  was  gently  raised  that  I  might  look  witbiu.  The 
name,  too,  of  tbu  occiipaiit  vas  given  me^  it  heing  none  other  than 
that  of  the  man  irho  took  a  shop,  and  made  a  mine  under  one  nf  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  with  the  dinlwlical  design  uf  blowiug  up  the 
late  Emperor.  Of  course  I  peeped  breatlilessly  in,  and  duly  prepared 
my  nerves  to  see  how  this  arch  oQcnder  was  being  treated,  how  he 
hurc  the  weight  of  his  irons,  and  vhat  likelihood  there  seemed  of  his 
losing  his  health,  or  reason,  or  of  sinking  into  the  ghastly  condition 
of  political  ijrisoners  as  described  in  the  Xinettenth  Ctndury.  But 
the  man  appeared  to  be  bearing  his  fate  better  than  was  to  be 
expected.  He  was  not  in  irons,  he  appeared  to  be  in  good  health, 
and  showed  not  the  least  tendency  to  insanity.  lu  fact,  he  was 
lying  at  full  length  on  his  bed,  with  his  toes  iu  tlic  air,  reading  a 
book,  and  smoking  a  cigar  ! 

I  was  not  invited,  and  I  did  not  ask,  to  enter  the  compartment, 
but  passed  on  to  an  adjoining  and  similar  cell,  to  examine  it 
minutely.  It  measured  (roughly)  23  feet  long  hy  IX  broad  and 
10  high.  The  window  glass  was  not  ground  or  corrugated,  but  was 
too  high  to  allow  of  the  prisoner  looking  out.  It  was  large  enough  to 
admit  a  sufficiency  of  light  hy  day,  and  all  through  the  winter  nights 
there  was  kept  burning,  not  a  migcrablc  rushlight,  but  a  good  oil  lump, 
such  as  X  hare  never  siH'n  in  a  prison  before  or  isincc.  There  was  a 
supply  of  water,  with  a  drinking  cii[>,  and  asalt-ccllar;  and  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  present  standard,  would 
have  paiiscd  muster  at  tlic  time  the  cells  wcrccunstruuted.  The  floor 
was  of  asphaltc,  and  the  room  waa  warmed  by  a  petchka  or  utovc, 
ventilated,  and  fitted  with  an  air  bell,  and  had  in  it  an  iron  table  and 
hcdstcail.  On  the  latter  was  placed  first  a  mattress  of  straw,  then  one 
of  flock,  with  two  feather  pillows,  such  as  1  do  not  remember  to  ^ 
have  seen  provided  in  any  other  pnson  in  the  world. 

The  diet  was  represented  to  be  as  follows :  dinner  at  one  o'clock, 
consisting  of  two  courses,  the  first,  stchee,  or  aoup,  in  which  by  law 
one  pound  of  meat  for  each  prisoner  must  have  been  boiled  ;  the 
second,  a  plate  of  roast  meat  with  potatoes,  and  freah  vegetables  when 
plentiful.  For  supper,  soup  only  is  provide<l,  and  there  is  given  to  ■ 
each  prisoner  daily  a  pound  and  a  half  of  rye  bread.  This  allowance 
of  bread  struck  me  as  small  compared  with  that  of  other  Kussian 
prisons,  and  I  said  so ;  but  the  secretary  replied,  that  most  of  the 
fortress  prisoners  had  either  money  with  which  they  bought  white 
bread,  or  friends  who  brought  it,  with  other  kinds  of  food;  and 
further,  that  if  the  allowance  were  oot  enough,  the  prisooers  had  ■ 
only  to  ask  for  more,  and  ihey  received  it.  AImo  they  might  jnirchase 
extras,  and  I  noticed  in  almoitt  every  cell  I  looked  into,  whether  that 
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^f  miin  or  woman,  a  box  of  ciparcttcs.     Smoking  tbey  said  was  for- 
-^jddcn  hy  law,  but  tbe  Commandant  mif^fat  allow  it. 

Trisonere  awaiting  their  trial  cmild  receive  visits  from  friends  for 
Ijfflf  an  hour  once  a  fortnight,  or  oftcner  if  the  friends  eoming  from  a 
j]  {stance  remained  only  a  short  time  at  tbc  capital ;  but,  when  eon- 
je«^"^.  a  man  could  receive  no  more  vwrita  from  friends  until  be  bad 
l^ft  the  fortress  and  arrived  at  bis  place  of  destination.  For  those  who 
jac-cxied  it,  tbcre  was  provided  a  suit  of  coarse  linen  and  a  loose  coat, 
l^tt-t  most  of  those  detained  in  the  fortress  wore  their  own  clothes. 
fl»t>cre  was  a  bath-house  which  the  prisoners  visit  once  a  month,  or 
^-,-ft*ncr  if  they  wiDb,  and  there  were  shown  me  certain  ordinary  cells 
^VB^t  could  be  darkeucMl  for  puuiehmeut. 

Behind  tbc   building  was  a  garden  used   for  exercise,  of  which, 

'd43'wcver,  each  prisoner,  iu  July  last,  bad  only  a  scanty  allowance — 

sometimes  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  a  day.     I  thought  this  had, 

9x1  d  said  so  ;  when  it  was  explained  thai  only  one  prisoner  at  a  time 

tvas  allowed  to  be  in  the  garden,  nud  as  there  were  then  from  thirty  to 

forty  to  exercise  daily,  it  followed  that  the  sliare  of  each  must  be  short. 

In  the   lower  story  women  were  detained.      I    looked  through  an 

itspcction  hole  at  one  of  forbidding  conntenanrc,  vbo  was  reading. 

'cite  had  been  captured  only  a  few  days  previonxly  among  a  gang  of 

JJihilists,   whose   plotting  had  been   discovered  not   far  distant   on 

tVic  Vajarili  Ostroff.      As  I  vent   along   the  passages  I  looked   into 

wliatftTcr    crIU  T  pleased,  and   if  I   asked    for    the    names    of   the 

ocetipant!«  they  were  given  me.     In  one   cell  was  a  man  who  was 

trifi  on    the  22nd  of  February  laat,  and  who  was  just   about  to 

lesre  for  Siberia. 

Tlina  after  walking  through  the  Tronbctzkoy  Bastion,  and  seeing  as 
mudi   as   I    wished,  we  proceeded  to  tbe  Conrtine  of  Catherine   the 
Second  close  by.      I  suppose  this  to  be  the  /iro/wr  name  of  this  part 
of  tlie  building,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  its  cells  or  rooms  are 
wliat  aereral  writers  have  called   tbe  "  Uudergroond  casemates  "  of 
tlic  fortress.    At  least  I  saw  no  other  |>arts  of  the  building  that  agreed 
with  this  cxprc-ssion.    M'^cbstcr  dcscribcv  a  casemate  as  *'  a  bomb- 
proof chamber,  usually  of  masour}',  iu  which  cuiiuou  may  be  placed,  to 
be  fired  thruu-^h  embrasures  ;  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  magazine, 
«»  for  quartering  troops,"   and   the   Krcueh  dictionary    describes   a 
•*  toortino"  as  "  a  wall  between  two  bastions."    Both  these  descriptions 
A^rcc  with  the  C'uurtinc  of  ('atfacrinc  the  Second,  and  tbc  casemates  arc 
in  BseiLie  "  underground,"  in  that  earth  is  put  on  the  roofs  to  make 
t^icm  bomb-proof,  or  again  as  the  London   bigh-levcl   railway  arcbca 
'w  ill  ballast  on  the  top  might  be  called  "  underground,"  though  lifting 
tbvlinc  nbore  the  roofs  of  the  houses.      In  fact,  the  interior  of  one  of 
tht  cells  with    rounded  roof  reminded  me  exactly  of  n  London  rail- 
WM  arch  turned  into  a  store-room,  with  the  floor  a  few  feet  below  the 
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Bpriiigers.  Tlie  embrasures  linil  no  cmoons,  but  were  glazed,  and  ~tii^ 
windows,  wilb  several  feet  of  scarp  wall  below,  looked  out  on  a  garden 
and  over  the  Neva.  1  did  not  measure  the  rooms,  but  they  looked  to; 
me  larger  than  those  in  the  Troubetzkoy  Bastion,  and  I  observed  no 
(lamp  on  the  walls — nothing,  in  fact,  to  correspond  to  "  all  dark  and 
dripping,"  or  to  "  a  true  grave,  where  the  prisoner  for  two,  three,  fi 
or  ten  years  hears  no  human  voice  and  sees  no  human  being." 

We  entered  first  the  place  in  which  prisoners  see  their  friends, 
behind  wire  grating  as  in  other  prisons,  but  with  square  apertures  larger 
than  usual,  through  which  prlsoucr  and  friend  could  see  each  other 
ctcurty,  aud  p:i»s  commodities  in  the  presence  of  ati  oRiccr.  A  couch 
and  canc-bottomcd  chairs  were  provided  for  friends  and  prisoneri 
idiite,  and  the  place  looked  somewhat  less  gloomy  than  in  many  prisons. 
Further  on,  buwevcr,  was  a.  chamber  that  called  up  ideas  any- 
tiling  but  pka«ant.  It  was  &  Large  room,  with  low  vaulted  roof,  ia 
which  commiBa toners  formerly  sat  to  conduct  trials,  commencing  to 
to  do  so  in  1861.  Some  eelcbratud  trials  in  i8GG,  1  was  informed, 
were  conducted  here ;  but  the  chamber,  after  serving  this  purpose  for 
twelve  years,  has  ceased  to  be  used,  lliuugh  it  is  still  to  some  extent  fur- 
nished. As  at  Newgate,  the  accused  cuuUl  be  brought  from  their  cells  to 
the  place  of  judgment  without  going  out»idc  the  pri»on  gates.  Beyond 
this  liall  of  judgment  was  the  library,  which  I  could  not  enter,  as 
the  Uhrariau  was  away,  it  was  said  to  eoutain  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  volumes  in  Russian,  French,  German,  and  English.  The  pri- 
soners, I  was  told,  read  a  great  deal.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels  or  the 
New  Testament  ia  placed  in  every  room,  and  the  library  books  may 
be  had  for  ELsking.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  are  also  provided, 
but  not  less  than  a  year  old,  the  authorities  not  thinking  it  desirable 
•hat  persons  awaiting  their  trial  should  sec  themselves  iigiiring  in  . 
print.  Should  new  hooka,  however,  be  required,  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  character  for  instance,  they  arc  allowed. 

The  prisoners'  rooms  in  the  Courtine  were  not  numerous,  though 
there  were  other  unused  chambers  ^m  »mte.  The  men  confined  in 
this  part  were  chiefly,  I  believe,  military  oifiocrs,  the  Russian  code 
prescribing  that  certain  militarj-  ofl'enccs  (not  ncecsi^arily  political) 
should  be  expiated  by  imprisonment  in  a  fortresjt,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  and  three  months.  There  were  six  chambers  for 
ordinary  prisoners,  and  also  three  very  large  rooms  for  those  condemned 
to  death,  with  whom  arc  placed  two  warders  (as  in  England)  from  the 
day  on  which  sentence  is  passed  to  the  hour  of  execution.  There  was 
on  one  lu  the  fortress  condemned  to  death  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but 
I  entered  ouc  of  the  rooms,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  cell  {if  such  it 
could  be  called)  ot  an  officer  scutcuced  to  four  months'  conliuemcnt. 
The  room  was  furnished  with  Vicuna  chairs,  had  a  houiiuet  of  flower* 
on  the  table-cloth,  aud  contained,  among  other  things  that  attracted  my 
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attputiott,  a  iicat  carpenter's  bench,  and  nii  amateur's  box  of  tools. 
None  of  the  fortress  pri&oners  are  obliged  to  work,  but  this  ofliccr 
chose  to  employ  his  time  in  making  fancy  and  fretwork,  nnd  sundry 
other  little  articles,  spceJmena  of  which  were  seen  about  the  room. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Conrtine  bad  a  much  easier  time  than  their 
comrades  in  the  Troubctzkoy  Bastion  ns  regarded  exercise,  for  they 
could,  if  they  chose,  spend  the  tjrcatcr  part  of  the  summer  day  (from 
noon  to  eight)  in  tlic  f^ardcn,  and  that  in  company  of  one  another. 
I  walked  round  the  enclosure,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of 
tbe  Neva,  and  was  fairly  taken  aback,  by  wbat  I  saw.  There  was  no 
lack  of  flowers  (tended,  I  believe,  by  the  prisoners),  and  an  abun- 
ilonce  of  shady  trees,  between  two  of  which  a  hammock  was  swung, 
whilst  not  far  oQ'  were  a  pair  of  gymnastic  bars,  a  summer- house,  and 
a  tent.  The  animal  world  was  represented  by  a  goat  cropping  the 
grass,  and  two  playful  puppies  belonging  to  some  officers,  who,  in  a 
knot  of  foar,  were  lounging  about  under  no  visible  surreillancc,  and 
one  of  whom  came  up  to  us,  and  shook  liands  in  a  friendly  way  with 
the  governor,  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name.  In  one  jilace  in 
tbc  garden,  which  was  damp,  there  was  an  pffcnsirc  smell,  but  I 
delected  nothing  of  the  kind  clHewIicre.  Nor,  1  need  hardly  add, 
did  I  sec  any  torture-chamber,  or  other  such  abomination. 

What,  then,  have  become  of  tlie  "  cachotx,"  "  oub/ieltcn,"  and 
Hi«mnl  chambers  which  have  been  connected  with  the  "  Peter  nnd 
Paul"  by  80  many,  and  by  some,  too,  whose  testimony  is  worthy  of 
rc*pcctful  consideration  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  the  exaggerated  and 
Tindictive  exprcMions  of  released  prisoners,  who  OTerrcach  their  aim 
nben  they  vilify  the  land  of  their  punishment ;  nor  to  the  stories  of  the 
Great  Peter's  days  that  have  descended  from  fatlicr  to  son,  and  been 
ipiTationed  by  neither  but  garnished  by  both.  I  am  thinking  rather  of 
tlie  testimony  of  such  men  as  the  Decembrists,  one  of  whom  told  me, 
that  not  be,  but  one  of  hU  comrades,  was  (roufmcd  for  many  years  ia 
tbe  fortress  in  a  cucliot ;  and  auotber,  writing  an  account  of  his  exile, 
^liich  stiU  exists  iu  uiauuacript,  for  his  wife  and  children,  describes  his 
cell  at  the  fortress  at  St.  Petersburg  aa'Scry  small,  dirty,  and  dark.'* 
Icau  reconcile  these  statements  with  what  1  saw  only  by  one  of  two 
mggcstious.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  iusurrcetiuu  of  the 
Decembrists  took  place  in  1825,  in  December  (whence  their  name], 
tod  that  not  a  mere  handful  of  ass:issins,  but  whole  regiments  of 
•oldicry,  led  by  their  ollicers,  attempted  to  di-prive  the  Kmperor 
^'icbolis  of  his  throne.  The  number  of  persons  arrested  must 
tliereforc  have  lieen  very  great,  and  the  fortress  may  well  have  been 
Overfilled,  ao  that  every  place  possible  would  have  to  be  made  available  ; 
And  if  one  remembers  what  our  own  prisons  iu  ]:!nglnnd  were  half  a 
".TBlarf  ago,  it  need  not  seem  surprising  if  some  at  least  of  the  places  of 
'IfteBiion  in  the  fortress  could  be  described  as  "dark,  dirty,  and  small.'' 
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Thn  occasion  and  the  number  of  the  prisoners  was  abnormal 
and  trmporary,  and  tbc  then  exceptional  condition  of  things  ought 
not,  vithont  additional  proof,  to  be  brought  forward  as  representing 
the  condition  of  thingfi  now. 

The  other  anggestion  a  tliat  a  part  of  the  fortress  now  altered 
taken  down   may   have  contained  these  gloomy  places,      l^fore  ths 
one  of  those  whom  I  told  of  my  visit  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  "Alcici 
Ravelin,"  and  upon  mj  replying  in  the  negative^  they  said  that  a  third 
prison  of  the  fortress  had  not  been  shown  mc.     But  an  official,  lugh 
in  the  prison  administration,  and  whom  1  have  known  for  some  time, 
told  me  a  day  or  two  before  I  went,  that  the  part  of  the  fortress  in 
tlie  thick  wall  of  which  cells  were  long  ago  formed,  is  no  longer  used 
as  a  prison,  and  that  the  cells  are  abolished.     1  expressly  asked,  wbca| 
going  over  the  buildings,  if  there  were  any  subterrajieau  chambers 
ecUa,  and  was  told  "  No." 

Tims  far,  then,  my  own  experience,  and  had  1  left  Russia  imnx 
diatcly  a^cr  ray  visit  this  is  all  I  could  have  said  ;  but,  as  1  continued'^ 
my  journey,  I  met  here  and  there  persons  who  knew  the  fortress,  and 
with  whom  I  could  compare  notes.  Thus  1  met  a  legal  gentleman 
who  had  held  a  prominent  pnsrition  m  the  ''third  section,"  and  who 
on  one  occasion,  summoned  by  tehigram,  went  to  the  fortrcus  to  receive 
from  a  noted  offender  some  statement  he  wished  to  make.  The  man, 
however,  changed  his  mind,  and  when  the  lawyer  arrived,  said  he  had 
nothiug  to  tell.  My  informant  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Alexei 
Ravelin,  nud  that  be  descended  to  cells  uudergrouud,  which  wcro^^ 
targe  and  airy,  but  lighted  from  the  corridor  above,  hardly  enough,^ 
he  said,  to  read,  though  the  iirisoner  might  call  for  a  lamp.  Thi» 
was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  whether  winter  cxbH 
summer  X  know  not ;  if  the  former,  then  the  deficiency  of  Ugbt  at 
that  time  of  day  in  St.  Petersburg  would  easily  be  accouuted  for,  and  it 
also  leaves  room  for  doubt  whether  the  lawyer  may  not  hare  been 
mistaken  as  to  tlie  cells  being  underground.  This  was  tHe  only  time  he 
visited  the  prison,  and  1  su(,^CBt  the  possibility  of  his  being  mistaken, 
beeautie  tbc  position  of  the  cells  does  not  agree  with  what  was  told^f 
mc  further  on,  by  a  chief  of  gendarmerie,  whom  1  met  at  dinner, 
who  knew  the  fortress,  and  said  there  used  to  be  a  port  of  the  building, 
of  three  storicH,  called  the  Alexci  Ravelin,  but  he  knew  nothing  of 
cells  underground.  'Hie  "  oubltEiles/'  he  thought,  had  uot  been  used 
aiucc  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  he  did  uot  believe  in  the 
torture  of  prisoners  in  the  fortress  at  the  present  day.  H 

But  beside  the  testimony  of  these  two  gentlemen,  I  mot  other  two, 
who  had  been  conlined  in  the  fortress.     Both  of  them  are  now  tilling 
important  positions,  are  highly  respected,  and  uo  one,  or  almost  ndd 
one,  about  them  has  any  idea   of  their   having  been  in  prifton.      Of 
course,  therefore,  I  cannot  give  their  names  ;   but  I  shall  call  them 
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JoMS  mnd  R:>bin<toQ.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  British  subject, 
bar!  tlic  misfortunR  to  fall  unrlcr  the  su^picioa  of  the  authorities, 
through  bein^  found  in  the  same  lodging-i  with  a  political  miacroanc. 
Accordingly,  one  night  about  fiftceu  years  ag.i.  he  was  takea  from 
a  restaurant  by  the  police,  placed  on  a  droshky,  hurried  off,  and 
lodged  in  the  fortrew.  The  nei:t  m3rning  a  clerk  cam^  and  a^kcd  htm, 
snndry  questions,  and  among  others  whether  he  knew  where  he  was. 
The  clerk,  however,  declined  to  answer,  in  turn,  any  questions  put 
by  the  prisoner,  who  asked  in  rata  for  books,  though  he  was  allowed 
to  have  jjcns,  ink.  and  paper.  His  food,  he  told  me,  was  goad,  but 
be  had  no  white  bread  or  tea.  He  was  not  allowed  to  smoke,  or  send 
oat  for  cigars.  When  necessity  required  him  to  leave  bis  cell,  he 
was  taken  out  and  brought  back  by  gendarmes,  bat  during  the 
few  days  he  was  in  prison  he  was  not  let  out  for  exercise.  I 
ukcd  him  about  "  torture,"  but  he  liaid  that  no  violence  was  used 
npou  bim,  though  a  friend  of  his,  contJued  in  1866,  had  told 
turn  that  during  his  examiuatiun  he  was  switched  with  a  rod 
as  punishment,  but  not  with  a  view  to  extort  confesaiou.  On 
the  iifih  day  my  informant  was  taken  to  the  arched  chamber  for 
tiamination,  and  when  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  beard  another 
[msoner  swearing  inside  and  stamping  with  rage.  His  own  examina- 
tion lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  nud  on  the  seventh  day  he 
was  whisked  out  of  prison,  much  in  the  fashioi\  he  had  bsen  brought  in, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Jones  could  not  tell  mc  whether 
ornot  he  was  placed  in  the  Alcxei  Ravelin,  so  that  I  am  unable  to 
My  what  light  his  testimony  throws  nprin  that  which  is  alleged  con- 
cerning it  by  the  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Centurif.     Thus: — 

"  Vie  know  what  comniuuttoQ  means.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  Siboria  or 
tAa<>Dtral  Prison  according  to  law,  ilicy  witc  immured  in  llie  fortress  of 
I*et«r  am)  Paul  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  liflla  contnincd  itt  wliat  has  been  the 
Roi'Win.  These  are  bo  durk  that  candles  ate  burnt  in  thoni  fur  twenty-two 
iMiira  out  of  the  twi--nly-ruiir.  The  wnlU  ure  titerully  dripping  with  diiin|i, 
>ail  *  tltcrre  are  [woln  of  wutt^r  on  the  ilnor.'  Not  only  bookt  lire  diMitltuwud, 
bat  «r«ryl}iiiig  that  might  help  to  oi:i^upy  the  nttention.  /ouhkofAy  mudc 
gtOBwdical  figure*  wjlh  Iiis  ljj-e:i(l  to  jiracti^e  geometry;  they  were  immcdi- 
tttiy  tnkcn  awnv.  the   gaoler  ssying  tlial  hard-luboiir  coiivivt^i  were  not  per- 

initit^  to  amiut:  tlieaiBcIvvs All  who  were  subjected  to  tliis  rt'tflnte 

Wi  ill  iu  no  tiiiie By  a  mtiro  'ci>riitimuii<ju  uf  Hcnlenci^'tlie  throe  were 

hreugirt  to  dcsUi's  dour  in  a  oingle  year." 

I  pass  now  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kobinsou,  a  Russian,  in 
•boje  presence  I  had  been  speaking  of  my  visit  to  the  fortress, 
*hen  he  called  mc  aside  and  ^atd,  "  Vou  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
to  bear  that  I  know  the  fortress.  No  one  in  this  town  Is  iiwarc 
of  it,  but  twenty  years  ago  1  was  imprisoned  there,  on  political 
cbargca,  fur  three  yean."  Accordingly  I  made  an  appointment 
lo  ne  him  itt  private,  and  on  my  not  arriving  quite  .so  early  as 
be  ex|)octeil,  he  buried  himticlf  iu   making  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
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his  cdl  in  the  AlcxcJefsky  Kavelru,  wliicli  U  uow  before  nic.  It 
iTBs  fuTuishcil  with  tabic,  chair,  commode  (taken  iiway  iiiinietliatoly 
after  xi«c  and  cleaned  by  a  soMicr),  and  a  bed,  with  two  featlior  pillowtt, 
a  pair  of  sheets,  blauket,  and  woollen  coverlet.  Tiic  cell  mcasiiretl  18 
feet  8  inches  long,  by  16  feet  i  inches  broarl,  ami  !)  feet  !■  inches 
high.  The  window  was  nearly  7  feet  high,  and  doubled  in  winter; 
the  two  lower  sashes  being  whitewashed,  but  not  so  the  top,  out  of 
which  the  prisoner  could  look  by  standing  up.  The  room  was  yellow- 
wflabcd  and  paiuted  oucc  a  year,  during  which  operatiou  its  occupant 
was  removed  at  TOriou?!  times  to  four  or  five  other  cells  like  hisowu. 
The  painted  floor  was  washed  once  a  week,  but  not  by  the  prisoner. 
Jle  said  he  had  no  trouble  about  his  room,  for  at  lialf-past  seven  a.m. 
four  soldicn  entered  his  cell.  One  poured  wntcr  in  Ruisiati  fashiou 
on  jSTr.  Robinson's  hands,  and  another  held  his  comb,  whilst  the  re- 
maining two  cleared  the  room.  This  sort  of  attendance  was  continued 
at  tlie  bath,  visited  nncc  a  fortniglit,  where  the  soldiers  waited  ou 
hinj,  even  to  putting  ou  hia  socks.  Ue  wore  the  prison  clothes, 
iucluiling  n  grey  flannel  dressing-gown  (or  khalaf).  and  had  clean  linen 
for  liis  bed  and  back  once  a  week.  At  eight  o'clock  there  was  brought 
a  glass  of  tea,  sugar,  and  white  bread.  Diuner  followed  at  one,  con- 
sisting ordinarily  of  three  dishes,  but  in  Easter  week  of  four,  preceded, 
if  he  chose,  by  a  glass  of  vodka,  or  spirits.  The  first  dish  was  of 
soup,  with  the  beef,  veal,  or  chicken  of  which  it  had  Wen  made;  the 
second  was  of  i-oast  beef,  fowl,  or  game,  but  s(i  varied  that  the  same 
second  dish  did  not  appear  twice  in  any  week  during  the  whole  three 
years  he  was  there.  The  third  dish  was  of  rice  pudding,  buckwheat, 
jam  pancakes,  &c.  &c.,  the  portions,  always  well  cooked,  being  so  large 
that  lie  could  not  cat  the  whole.  At  six  o'clock  ranic  again  tea, 
sugar,  and  white  bread,  black  bread  being  scn-ed  only  for  dinner. 
After  makiug  notes  of  this,  aud  that  he  might  if  he  chose  purchase 
extras,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  bear  !Mlr.  Itobiuson  say  that  at  the 
end  of  three  yearn  he  left  the  fortress  heavier  by  thirtj*  Russiau 
pounds  than  he  entered,  his  former  weight  being  ■]■  poods  or  l-W- 
Kugliish  pounds,  lie  said  that  he  was  in  solitary  eoufincment,  but 
that  a  captain  came  almost  daily  to  ask  if  he  hadeomplaiuts  to  make, 
which  complaints  wheu  set  forth  were  duly  attended  to.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  fortress  came  once  a  month;  and  once  a  year  came  a 
special  messenger  (chief  of  the  gendarmeiic)  from  the  J-^rajjeror.  Mr. 
Robinson  spoke  of  the  prison  officers  as  even  "polite,"  and  said  that 
the  chief  (when  not  drunk  !)  used  often  to  come  and  talk  for  au  hour. 
Also,  that  on  one  occasion,  Maiseutsefl'  (chief  of  the  secret  police,  who 
was  shot  in  August,  187!>)  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  smoke,  in 
which  case  he  should  be  supplied  with  a  quarter  of  a  jiound  of  tobacco 
for  cigarettes  every  other  day.  He  also  asked  if  he  wouhl  like  to 
paint  or  write;  and  books  from  the  library  and  drawing  materials 
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■^rere  brought  to  him.      Ii  was  in  this  fortrcsB  priaon,  he  said,  that  he 
.^ead  "Gibbon*5  Decline  and  Kail  of  the  Jioman  Empire." 

This  testimony  is  iu  strikiitji;  contrast  to  the  article  to  wliich  I  have 

^Tailed  attention,  which  sajs  that  in  the  Ravelin  was  disallowed  "  ercrv- 

-C^hing  that  might  help  to  occupy  the  attention."  Docs  Priuce  Krapotkine 

Vcow  where  was  written  the  Russian  novel,  Tcfito  D^enlit  ?  {"  What's 

^o  be   Done?")   which  was  published   in    1863  in    the   Sovrenien/iik 

(or  Conttmporari/'i  ?     Mr.  Robinson  told  me  that  Tcheruiehevsky,  the 

fiuthor,  was  with  him  iu  the  Ituvctiu,  aud  wrote  it  there,   So  that  Tcher- 

xiicliersky's  mind  did  uot  die  for  want  of  occupation.    Nor  do  I  think 

"  be  fell  ill  to  uo  time."     I  am  acquainted  witL  a  former  exile  who 

vras  with    him   at    the  miuea  of  Nurtitvluusk.      He  describes  Tcbur- 

nicbevbky,  indeed,  as  feeble  and  of  a  uaLurally  delicate  countitution  ; 

bat  a  third  quondam  exile  told  me,  less  than  two  years  ago,  that  not- 

wttbstaudiug  prison,  muics,  aud  e.\ile,  this  author  waa  still   living  iu 

Siberia,  at  V'duisk.      Mr.  Robinson  said  that  be  nerer  heard  or  saw 

snvtfaiug  corroborative  of  tlie  story  of  »aU  fuili  being  given  to  the 

prisoncfft,  nor  of  their  being  flogged,  in  the  fortress.     Such  things,  if 

done,  could  not  well  have  been  hid,  fur  the  iirisoners  communicate  with 

each  other  by  knocks,  notwithstanding  tbat  the  walls  are  two  feot 

thick.     Also,  Robinson  had  a  friend  who  had  been  four  times  in  the 

fortrcti,  and  many  other  friends  likely  to  know  the  truth,  but  none  of 

these  had  ever  spoken  to  him  of  cmeltiea  enacted  there.     During  hia 

tliTcc  years'  confinement  two  prisoners  died,  but  not  from  bad  treat- 

nicutj  and  two  wcut  mad — the  latter  by  their  own  fault. 

I  have  no  further  information  respecting  sickness  and  death  in  the 

fortrcM,  nor  hare  I  any  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  number 

of  deaths  recorded  in  the  article  in  the  Sineleeath  Ctntury  as  occur- 

Ting — two  hnndrc<1  out  of  five  hundred  inmatca  in  four  months — at  the 

Kharknd*  prison,  or  the  deaths  by  hundreds  in  a  month  at  Kicff.     But 

\\  » itt  leaxt  comforting  to  know  that  in  other  parts  of  Russia  the 

priioncrs   enjoy  better   health.     Thus,   quoting   from  tables  at   the 

ctid  of  "  Siberia    as  a   Colony,"    published   lust  year  by  one  who 

kuowii  the  prison  systiim  well,  and  has  written  thereon  beforC;  Mr. 

Twiriiitieff,  I  learii  that,  out  of  17,191  prisoners  who  passed  through 

tlie  prison  at  Tiumcn  in  ]8r8,  there  died  only  320  children,  80  men, 

■ud  21  women  ;  and  when  I  was  at  Tiumcn  la&t  August,  I  wax  in- 

&nn«l  by  the   chief  officer  who  superintends  the   removal  of  the 

M3a,  that  out  of  6,000  prisoners  taken  frum  Tiumcn  to  Tomdt, 

>  diitaocc  of  nearly  2,00()  miles,  ou  eight   barges  (that  is,  750  on 

ucli}j  only  two  persons,  a  child  aud  an  adult,  had  died  ia  transit. 

Hr.  Robinson,  I  ought  to  mention,  corroborated  one  thing  men- 

^^Med  in  tbo  article,  which,  to  be  candid,  1  thought  at  5rst  to  be  a 

t — namely,  that  a  gendarme  and  a  soldier  were  statioued  within 

tic  cdli.     Robinson   at  first  had  one  placed  iu  his  room,  but  upoa 
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pctitiooiiig  tlic  Empress  tbat    the  soldier  might  remain  oulside   the 
rcfjiicst  was  granted. 

I  liavc  uo  rccoUecliun  of  seeing  any  cbapcl  in  tlic  |irisoD,  IbougU 
of  c-oursc  there  is  the  vrell-kiiown  chureh  close  at  bund  witliiu  the 
fortress  wall.  Mr.  Robtuaou  did  not  go  to  church  during  his  im- 
jiriKonment,  but  a  priest  came  tlirioe  a  year,  and  administcrrd  the 
sacrament  once.  On  these  oreaEtunH  the  priHoncrs  learned  from  him 
iiUTnrthing  of  what  was  going  an  in  the  outer  world.  Otherwise  my 
informant  said  that  for  the  tirst  nine  months  he  was  not  allowed  to 
see  Hiiyof  his  relations,  and,  even  then,  only  hia  father,  mother  and 
sister,  in  the  rahinct  of  the  Commandant. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived,  of  course,  that  the  alrare  statcincnU 
rejecting  t)ic  visits  of  friends,  and  the  rich  table  of  diet  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Kobiuson,  do  not  as^ree  with  what  came  under  my  notice  in  the  ■ 
prison  itself.  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  " 
two  accounts,  but  content  myself"  with  having  given  a  faithful  record 
of  what  1  saw  and  heard,  having  extenuated  nothing,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.  Whether  or  not  what  I  have  said  in  my  work  on 
Siberian  convicts  and  gaols  "  can  only  convey  false  ideas"  I  roust 
leave  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  It  may  interest  some  to 
know  tbat  Count  Tolstoy,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  writinf^ 
me  an  official  letter  of  thanks  for  the  contents  of  the  book,  has  been 
pleased  to  say  that  he  hopes  to  make  certain  improTements  at  one 
of  the  penal  colonies — that  of  Kara — of  which  1  spoke  so  gloomily. 
May  the  Count  Bpeedily  bc-gjii  his  ellbrts  and  prosper  in  them  I 

I  have  never  maintained  that  the  Uussian  prisons  are  what  they  ■ 
ought  to  be ;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  what  they  might  be,  and  I  ' 
am  sure  they  are  not  what  those  highest  in  authority  would  like  them 
to  be ;  but  all  this  does  not  justify  the  representation  of  them  to  be 
what  they  arc  not 
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THE  modern  relation  of  a  parish  priest  1o  tLe  bishop  of  his 
diocese  contains  dcmeuts  whicli  can  be  trac-ecl  to  mao^'  differeut 
perioda  of  history;  but  the  most  important  of  those  elements  belong 
to  the  cai-licr  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  be-jiuuiiig  of  the 
eighth  century  the  ecclesiastical  discipliue  of  t]:e  Western  Church 
hati  almost  entirely  broken  down.  The  original  theory  of  Church 
government  had  long  before  jiaascd  away,  and  with  it  had  gone  the 
original  conecptiun,  both  of  the  place  of  the  sacraraent-H  iu  the 
Christian  economy,  iind  of  the  relation  uf  Church  oliiccrs  to  their 
administration.  The  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  majority  of 
Christians  thnt  the  ministry  was  a  priesthood,  and  also  that  the 
powers  of  that  priesthood  were  transmitted  by  the  laying  on  of  a 
bisliop's  hands.  Hnt  there  was,  to  use  the  longunge  of  the  canonistSj 
no  distinction  drnwn  between  tlie  potestaa  ordiuia  and  the  poteatan 
jurisdictionis.  Jn  a  large  part  of  the  West  it  was  believed  that  a 
bishop  had  everywhere,  not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  right  of 
exercising  the  power,  of  ordaining :  and  that  a  presbyter  had 
ererywhcre,  not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  right  of  exercising  the 
power,  of  ministering.  Neither  bishops  nor  presbyters  were  reganled 
u  necessarily  having  a  superior:  for  the  former  there  need  not  be  & 
metropolitan,  nor  for  the  latter  a  diocesan.  Tlic  majority  of  the 
efaurcbes  were  held  by  unattached  clerka  (c/mci  vagatUe»),  appointed 
by  the  lay  owners  without  check,  and  liable  tu  be  dismissed  by 
them  without  appeal.  Many  of  these  clerks  held  iVrian  or  other 
heretical  opinions ;  some  of  them  were  evil  livers,  who  brought  religion 
into  disrepute.  But  whether  they  were  unsound  in  faith  or  looae 
in  morals  they  were  subject  to  no  special  discipline.  The  syviem  oC| 
annnal  or  semi-annual  councils  had   ceased.     The  tctj  principle  oC| 
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cofaesioQ  was  wanting.  There  waa  uo  central  aiifTioritT.  There 
was  no  sense  of  corjioratc  union,  Hicre  was,  ecmscquently,  n  rUk 
that  Western  Cliristendoni  would  become  tlUintcgratcd  :  and  in  tbe 
anarchy  of  the  Christian  Churches,  Pnganistn  hegan  to  revive 
again.  * 

The  State  luterrcned  to  save  the  Weateru  Church  from  the 
threatened  ruin  of  its  organization.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
decaying  Mcroiinpian  monarchy,  Cnrlman,  the  pious  son  of  ChnrlcB 
Martel,  summoned  Boniface,  the  "Apostle  of  the  Germans/'  to  help 
him  in  the  work  of  ert-Iesiastical  reform.  A  couneil  or  parliament 
was  hcM  ill  7 -i-2,  by  whose  advice  Cnrlman  made  a  scries  of  ennct- 
mcntH  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  orgaiuKation 
of  the  West  from  thai  day  until  row.t  Not  least  important 
among  them  was  the  enactment  that  every  presbyter  in  a  diocese 
should  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  This  enactment, 
like  the  others  of  the  same  scries,  was  professedly  based  on 
earlier  ecclesiastical  canons.  But  it  went  considerably  beyond  them. 
In  the  East,  the  canons  of  Laodicea  and  Antioch  had  enjoined  pres> 
bytcrs  not  to  act  without  the  sanctiau  of  their  bishop,  and  bad 
punished  with  deposition  a  presbyter  who  attempted  against  his 
bishop's  wish  to  form  a  separate  congregation. t  In  Africa  the  code 
had  merely  dealt  with  the  special  case  uf  clerks  who  refused  promo- 
tion.^ In  i!aul  the  strongest  exhortation  to  obedience  had  alsobcca 
narrowed  to  the  special  requirement  that  clerks  should  at  least  oele- 
•brate  festivals  with  their  bishops.H  And  in  Spaiil,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  canon  of  Toledo,  which  became  tbe  basis  of  the  later  canoa 
law,  did  not  moke  particular  mention  of  tbe  relation  of  a  pres- 
byter to  a  bishop,  but  required  a  general  promise  of  submission  to 
superior  authority.*;  It  was  this  capitulary  of  Carlman  which  first 
gave  a  definite  legal  sonetion  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
later  diocesan  system,  that  clerks  cannot  properly  minister  within  a 
certain  district  without  the  permission  <if  the  btsliap  to  whose  charge 
the  district  is  entrusted,  and  that  they  arc  responsible  to  him  for  tbe 
mode  in   whtc}i    they   minister.      The  comparative  novelty   of   the 

*  Tho  mOitsrials  of  ib9  pictuiv  wliick  it  li-vre  |-ut  to^tlicr  knvn  liorii  <lm\v3  {rmii 
aeveni  loDrcci:  tliHiinovt  imnurtant 'jfthcatrM-c  tlio  letters  uf  I*(>p«  Zaelmry  b>  Boni^wi; 
and  at  Bonifaco  to  l'n[)«  Z&chnry.  .S.  K>iilfAt>..  Ki>iilt.  lilt  &uil  \'l,  pri^tMl,  e^.,  iit 
JlUf^'a  "MuuuuiL'iiU  Moyunliii*,"  fi^i.  Is",  ll± 

t  Thoa*  «i]KCtiii«Nta  havi*  aotnatiiiiQa  \ivim  »pre«eRt«d  a«  t)i9  cftnona  of  a,  puroly 
Molcdastical  oouneiU  sodooiuvcjuwatly  u  being  »  reTorm  of  ttic  CkurcU,  not  Itf  Uiu 
Stste,  but  liy  itacif  ;  bnt  th«  onoctinK  dnn«p  iint«tli«irtru«chu.Lft«rl>cy<»il  i|ii«i)ti>in: — 

"  Kgo  KArlDiaridus,  ilnx  et  vi'^ix^^f"  Fi-nncurijai t-uin  ooiiiilio  rvdumiid  I'ci  rt 

uptiinBtULD  uicoruni  opibcopus  qui  iii  tv^u  mco  mint  cuiu  jircBbitoris  ct  <Mni:iIiuni  ct 
uyaiiAnm  ]inj  timnrv  riimti  conrrrgttvi. .  .  Kt  iter  coosiliuDi  Knc^rdittitm  ctuptintatuin 
mfOruin  ur^iiiiLviiuuH  per  civitAt«ii  epi'Oiipoa,  Ac,  I'lia  cnactineDtn  havip  htm» 
frdiaeatly  printed— ».ir.,  Muiai,  "  l-'oDcJia,"  xii-  363 ;  J'«rt7,  "  Lc^iiui,""  i.  10 ;  Dvr«tini^ 
"Capit.  Keg.  Frwic."  J-  -2*. 
'  X  Cone.  \.MoA.,  0.  .>;  iin  ctTect  =  Cut.  Airast.,  38  UOJ}  i  <-'«>c-  Antiodi,  c.  A. 

g  Cod.  fjxie*.  Afrit.,  c  31.  |[   I  Vonc.  M»ti>cgm,  ),.-a.  561.  c.  lO. 

\  II  Cone.  Tuletau.,  a.d.  fi73,  «,  I*. 
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enactment,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  at  once  uuiversaHy  obeyed, 
are  showu  by  the  necessity  which  arose  sereial  times  iu  the  cubuiug 
century  for  repeating  it.  It  reappears  in  siicee»sivc  capitularies  of 
Pippin,  of  Charles  the  (rreat,  and  ol'  liotliair,  atid  it  ia  rcstaiod  four 
times  in  the  additions  n-hicli  the  author  of  tlic  pjiuudo-Isidoriaii  de- 
cretals makc&  to  the  letters  of  Clement  of  Kotnc.*  £ren  after  that 
pcrioil  ii  sonietimeH  i^at  lightly  on  tlie  conseiKiiccs  of  ])rcHbytcr!} ;  for 
in  874  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  complained  oi"  a  preabytcr  who  openly 
ignored  him,  not  only  by  cclcbniliiig  massen  and  baptisms  without 
hifl  licence,  but  also  by  claiming  titlics ;  ftn<l  it  is  remarkable  that 
when  so  riagrant  a  breach  of  discipline  came  before  the  king's  council 
the  rccnsant  priest  received  only  an  implied  censure  in  the  form  of  a 
a  quotation  from  the  canons  of  Antioeh  and  Nicica.f 

But  iu  course  of  time,  and  no  doubt  in  some  casc^  also  at  an 
c^arlier  period,  the  snbordination  of  a  presbyter  to  the  diocesan  bishop 
came  to  rest,  not  upon  legislation,  but  npon  contract.  The  promise 
to  obey  was  made  a  couditiou.  of  ordination.  Such  a  condition  ia  first 
found,  in  the  general  terms  wtiicli  have  been  already  mentioned,  iu 
the  eleventh  CouncU  of  Toledo.  It  appears  iu  a  more  definite  form. 
in  Italy,  iu  a  document  of  77'-i,  which  may  probably  be  taken  a5  a 
unglc  surviving  iustuuee  of  a  general  practice ;  iu  it  one  Ustpertus, 
on  being  ordained  as  presbyter  of  a  church  iu  the  diocese  of  Lucca, 
promises  that  he  will  not  •'  sing  mass"  in  the  said  church  without  the 
licence  of  the  bishop,  or  of  the  bishop's  [arcbj-presbyter;  undertak- 
ing, if  he  violates  the  promise,  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold.J 
The  promise  was  sometimes  strengthened  by  an  oath  ;  but  both  the 
-ecclesiastical  Council  of  Chalons,  iu  813,  and  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Aachen,  in  B17,  inhibited  bishops  from  taking  such  nn  oath.^  The 
hypothesis  that  the  exaction  of  even  a  promise  was  a  universal  or 
necessary  condition  of  ordination,  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  no 
form  of  promise  appears  in  any  of  the  early  ordinaU;  the  earliest 
ordinals  in  which  it  is  found  are  those  of  Soissons  and  Sakburg, 
which  are  assigned  by  Martcuc  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  not  in 
the  c&rly  Kuglish  ordinals  wliich  arc  printed  by  Maskell ;  and  the 
leasuQ  of  it«  introduction  into  the  existing  ordinal  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  must  pi-obably  Ije  sought  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
Reformatiou,  which  made  it  advisable  that  clerks  should  explicitly 
undortake  to  acquiesce  iu  the  new  regime.     It  was   probably  for  the 

•  PijIHii.  r«|jit.  Siiesaiciu.  A.d.  144,  c.  ■i  :  L'uiu.-.  Veni.  A.d.  75'j,  cc.  3,  8  ;  KortJi  M. 
VMfii,  i-numm,  *.K  7*19,  c.  8:  C»pit.  LKngobsn),  a.d.  803.  0.8;  Cajjit,  Ulwiii.,  a.i>, 
aaS.  c.  i  i  [IloUur.  Cft)Ht.  i:c(:lp«..  A.it.  8:tO,  c  -4  :  tiill  of  wUicb  will  bo  foimd  in  Vmtt, 
"LMBin."  vol.  I.  r  UooreUlci  i>H!u<)u-lai(l<>ma.v  (cl.  HiiiiAbiku':,  Kput.  (.'tcm.  i.  oc. 
aft,  St  EjiiBt  Item   iii.  cc.  h;,,\\. 

t  K»nih  II.  ConvviitiiB  AttiQiaccnaiB,  n-^.  IVrtz,  "L«);uui,"  i.  022, 

;  Munlori,  ".Uiti<|,  Ital.  mcd.  »vi."  t'lai.  vi.  4I'2. 

I  Cmi;  r«l>ill..  A.n.  h\^.  K.  13.  vp.  Muiu,  xtv.  00 ;  Ca|nt  A<|uuKnui,  i.d.  SI7  c.  Itt, 
ap.  I'«rtx, "  Loi^iim  •  i.  20S. 
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same  TeasoD  that  the  promise  vas  re(|uircd,  not  only,  a»  in  the  Romau 
FontiBcalj  from  priests^  but  from  dcacou»  also. 

The  more  specific  promiBC  which  ib  exacted  from  a  parish  priest 
had  a  (iifTcreot  origin.  Fur  u  parUli  priest  usually  had  anutfaer 
superior  beitides  hie  bishop.  As  a  rule,  churches  had  been  built  upon 
private  property^  and  eudowed  witli  a  portion  of  a  private  estate. 
Neither  churches  uor  the  lands  'nhich  formed  their  endowment  were 
utwessarily  alienated  from  their  oriijinal  owner.  Like  other  property, 
they  might  bo  sold  or  traupfeiTed  ;  the  only  limitation  which  the 
law  itnposL'd  was  that  in  auy  such  sale  or  transfer  the  church  must 
not  be  destroyed.*  When  granted  as  Aen^i«a,thcy  might  be  ^auted 
to  laymrn  or  women  :  a  reservation  beiog  oiily  mitde  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  "baptismal"'  churnliea  must  be  administered  by  none  but 
presbytcrs.t  Accordingly,  when  a  presbyter  held  a  parish  church, 
he  ordinarily  held  it  as  a  Lenrjiciuvi — -i.e.,  not  as  a  freehold,  but  as  a 
conditional,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  revocable  grant  from  its  owner. 
It  constituted  a  particular  kind  of  bencfiec — namely,  a  beneficium,  or 
feudum,  ecclexiasticiiai.  The  grantor  was  the  presbyter's  feudal  lord 
— "  seuioi""  or  "  patromis,"  terms  of  ideutical  meaning,  which  have 
survived  to  modern  timcsj  the  one  ehicHy  in  municipal,  the  other 
in  ecclesiastical  law,  tlie  "seigneur"  of  France,  the  "'padrone"  of 
Italy,  the  "  patron''  of  both  Froucc  aud  England. ^  The  entry  ou 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  like  the  entry  on  an  ordinary  fief,  was  iu 
the  form  known  as  "  iustitutio,"  or  "iavestitura;"  and  the  holder  of 
such  a  boiietiee,  like  the  owner  of  an  oidiuury  tief,  wils  sometimes 
under  the  obligation  of  paying  an  annual  rent  to  his  lord.^  It  was 
natural  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  lay  owners  of  eocle- 
siastical  benefices  should  make  no  distinction  between  them  aud  the 
rest  of  their  property,  and  that  Lhey  should  grant  the  Dne^  as  they 
granted  the  other,  for  money.  The  scnr-dals  whieh  arose  out  of  this 
practice  formed  the  sidiject  of  a  long  strnggle,  which  resulted  iu  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  formulated  in  the  Roman  s\'nod5  of 
1059  and  106.3  :  "  I'l  per  laicos  nullo  modo  qnilibetclericus  aut  pres- 
byter obtincat  ccclesiam  wc  t/rath  net  prWto."'*  The  feudal  character 

*  Of  many  proofM  the  hriefcit  ia  the  Frankfort  CniiiUilnry  of  a.ti.  7^,  c.  5*  :  * 
ccclotii*  citin  iCli  ingcnuiR    fcouiinilfuii  cuiiairuuntiir  lii.i!t  en«  irndui-c,  vcciOcri-.  tantum- 
nioilo  ut  ocdaun  non  diurtniAtur."    Peru,  "  Lcguin,"  i.  ~b;  Boreliun,  i.  "is.    Thu  policy 
nf  the  ropM.  liow«vcr.  r&n  from  eartj*  tiJnca  in  tin  opposite  direction. 

+  Tapit.  CJuiicrale,  A,i>.  'K\,  c.  '2. 

*  ■•SeBior,"  r.jf,.  in  KiDlaiict,  K|>i«t  'U,  np.  JtilTi-'.  "  Montitnoutn  C'«roltii3."  p.  461 ; 
Capit  Aqnisgran,  a.lj.  81",  c.  10.  ap.  Perta,  "Ltgnni'."  l  207.  "  Patioaus,"  in  <.;;.. 
Hincmar,  Cap.  Pi-wliyicrin  (lata,  c-  5,  np  Mansi,  •'Cnncilin."  nv.  497-  Tlie  «iui. 
ralencv  of  Ut«  two  uunlit  in  exprc-iivly  ntentromvl  Iiy.r.^.,  Itatht^riui  nf  Vrroiiai,  "  PivJo- 
qtiis,"  lib.  i.  tit  If,  ap,  Miiiii!',  "  Patrol,  Lat."  t-xxxvi.  Itf-'i. 

I  The  MUOUDt  of  nut  to  bo  bo  ivaid  woa  loinetiRics  determined  by  tine  bixatvp— 
Capit.  «Io  I*rvrili}-t«ris,  a.h.  Mil),  i-.  3,  a  p.  Ptili.  i.  lljl.  Soiuetimea  it  una  ■pcinlied 
in  tbv  graut  uf  tb«  livueBi;« — '.•/.,  in  an  Italian  grant  of  a.u,  770*  whtre  tvu  bUver 
sbillii)^  ore  laeutiQDcd:  np.  Muratcri,  "  Antiq.  Ital.,"  li.  77t}> 
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of  a  benefice  rcmalucd,  but  the  fcutiiil  lord  was  not  the  "  patroa" 
but  tbe  bUhop.  Tbc  presentation  of  a  elerk  to  the  bUhop,  wbicb 
was  at  first  only  an  inciiicut  of  the  graiit^ — ^au  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  wrung  from  the  owners  of  beucHoeii  br  dint  of  sue- 
cvssive  struggles,  berame  the  only  reatnaut  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
ownenihip.  The  btsliup  stooil,  and  still  stands,  iu  the  owner's  place. 
The  "  institution"  and  "  induction"  to  a  benefice  are  surt'ivals  of  tha 
recognition  of  feudal  lordship,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  oliedieace, 
which  is  required  before  institution,  is  the  oath  of  a  feudal  vassal. t 

It  will  appear  from  this  historical  sketch,  which  admits  of  more 
proof  in  detail  than  can  conveniently  be  given  here,  that  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  a  bishop  does  not  flow  from  anything  iuhcrent  in  the 
bishop's  offirc.  Ttie  ot)ligation  is  that  of  a  contract.  On  the  one 
hand,  all  clerks  have  entered  into  a  certain  contract  at  their  ordina- 
tiaa  ;  but  that  contract  is  defined  and  limited  by  its  terms;  it  i^  a 
promi-ic  of  submir*sion,  not  to  a  bishop  as  such,  nor  to  any  purely 
spiritual  authority,  but  to  the  "ordinary"— that  is,  the^Vrf*^:--  orffinariiUj 
whoever  he  may  be,  whether  chancellor  or  vicar-general,  bishop  or 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  all  bcncHccd  clerks  (except  in  the  few 
caws  in  which  "  institution"  is  not  requisite]  Jiave  entered  into 
ft  second  contract,  by  which  they  have  given  to  their  bishop  the  same 
promise  of  obcdicuec  which  they  would  iu  feudal  times  have  given 
to  any  other  feudal  lord  ;  but  this  ohcilicncc  is  limited  by  the  ad- 
jective "  canonical,"  and  by  the  phrase,  "  in  all  things  lawful  and 
honest."  'flic  conception  of  a  bishoji  as  being  entitled  to  obedience, 
and  that  au  almost  uuliiuitcd  obedience,  on  the  part  of  his  clergy,  by 
Tirtnc  of  the  spiritual  characler  which  his  coiificcration  has  conferred 
upon  him,  is  as  niucli  at  varianrc  with  ccclcsiastit'al  history  and 
present  fact  as  it  U  with  the  great  currents  uf  Christian  opinion  which 
are  already  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Churches  of  the  future. 

Edwin  Hatch. 


*  Thi*  liccauie  tb«  nvutni  of  tlm  Tanon  L^tnr:  "  P«r  UiuM"  US),  l-&u«.  xvi.  qii,  7-  But 
llie  iimsjilv  between  juiruDii  nod  biBho[>d  fur  tUo  rjfibt  ot  iiutitntlni;  cl«rlu  to  Wnefloes 
(•>og  ootluud  tbo  foniiul.itin^  of  tliie  pnncijjlc  ;  it  ww  part  of  tho  gentrs]  ooDloetaliout 
It! vratitiirea  in  tho  twi-lftli  ci-nturi'  ,  ami  the  i-I<iuiim  uf  patrAna  reqiiirod  to  l>c  rcprvMcd 
l>7  itxrciiJ  <-nactitivnU  mi  Utc  u  tliv  fourti!<.-J]tli  i.-vnttir}';  f^v,  t.y.,  PMivlinl,  [I.  Ei>iat. 
30.  ■{).  JsiK',  "  Mun.  Mo^uDt,,"]).  :tK.V ;  Alexnudcr  III.  Kptst.  '1-i,  act  omnu  EJaBC 
AanUaii.  lUrduiu,  "Couuil."  VI.  l3!>8;CoD«.Vtuau.,.v.u.  12157.  c.  U;  Cone.  Saliniuit., 
A-D.  i?n(k  C.  4 

■f  Tboiegil  formof  tlicMtb  ia  tdu  Cliuruh  of  RiigUrid  !•-"(.  A.  B..  <loi«ear  tliat.I 
wiB  iieKoim  trDO  ab<1  cuiniiiCAl  ol><:<li6iice  to  th«  Biahoii  uf  (' ,  and  \\^a  itiicoesaon,  in  x\\ 
tbiagi  Uwtal  »ttd  honest."  A  nmitiuvftl  form  ai  the  oitth  tany  be  gatlirrod  ftvim.  r.rr., 
tl»c  ctuutcr  of  U'In.  Itiiilioj)  of  I'lirie.  A.  ii.  IStt,  givvn  iii  Ciir-rAnl,  "  C'lLrtuUir*  rfr  I'l-alu* 
"SoUv  l>*iao()«  Panii,"  Nti.  Uxxiii.  vol.  i.  v.  M.  Thcj  iilvutity  nf  tlio  lioinage  wlLich 
w«4  (inm  to  K  tiishtip  for  s  wcuUr  lief  anu  for  a  cnre  oj  anuls  ia  cl«ar  (roui  iM  p|> 
144,  171. 
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THE  LoDclon  Stimdard  of  the  9th  December  last,  the  (lay  after  the 
late    Liveqjool  election,  contained  a  leading  article  cainmcnting 
upon  that  event,  from  which  the  Ibllowing  ia  an  extract : — 

"Either  iliij  Cuii'icrvativoa  belicvetl  iheiiiaclv<.-s  so  auro  of  wioning  tliat 
clioy  did  tiui  Lbiiik  ii  worth  wlitlu  tu  record  ihviw  vuto.^,  or  iticy  deliberately 
jud^'L'd  the  *  Uumocniiii;  Tury'  t.-iiiidtdnlo  to  ha  uuwortliy  uf  ihoir  conlidtirncv. 
For  our  uwii  purt  wo  believe  chuc  thu  latter  bypathcsi»  ulTura  tho  real  solution 
of  the  problem. 

"  Candidate)*  of    Mr.   ForwoodN    type  are   happily   rare   on   Cooserrative 

platforms.       Wn  announced   himseir  «»   h   'lory  Deiiiocntt Ho    ww 

prepared  to  HUpport  household  suftrugu  in  tlie  counties,  th«  red inlriViution 
ot  Church  endowments,  universal  and  compulsoiy  Sunday  cloaing,  abolittoa 
of  grocers'  licences,  extension  of  the  'Employers  Liability  Act,'  and  a 
number  of  measures  profei^Kdly   conceived  in   the  interest  of  the  working 

classes If  siiuh  opinions  were  adopted,  we  iihoiild   ^oon  have  a  litUi 

party  iu  die  Uoiiao  of  UumiiiuuB^-a  pwrty  of  Tory  D«niucnits  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  tho  Radical  MiCLioti  of  the  op{>o»itfl  benches.  ....  We 
i-nunol  i^ay  we  regard  tho  prograniuic  wirh  sutlHtiiction.  Wc  aro  not  for  any 
rigid  uniformity  ;  but  wp  Iiko  tu  know  what  a  man  nieiuiK  when  ho  cnlln 
himacif  a  Conservative,  and  if  Mr.  Forwood'a  cxaniplu  were  over  extetibively 

followed,  wo  certainly  should  not   be  ablo   to  do  ao He  was  an 

QSpopulnr  candidate  with  nn  impopular,  and,  we  may  add,  unprincipled  pi'O- 
grainnie.     For  those  rcaaons  and  no  othera  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Smith." 

These  bold  criticiains,  based  ia  a  large  measure  upon  most  incor- 
rect [ircmises,  }i:ivc  found  an  echo  iu  the  country.  They  Lave 
afforded  a  text  fur  the  provincial  press,  and  for  a  certain  clai«  of 
speakers,  to  commont  upon  tlin  elcctioUj  and  its  tio-cullcd  Ica^utis. 
Misquoting  uy  rcuiarks^  ignorant  of  the  local  mattcra  iu%*ulvid  tu 
the  coutestT  the  Standard  makes  uii  unjust  and  uiLgcncroua  personal 
attack.  What,  however,  is  of  inoi'c  cooswjucucc,  it  ini8lca<l8  the 
country  lii  reference  to  what  was  no  doubt  considered  au  impurtani 
contest  from  a  national  point  of  view.     I  therefore  propose  to  place 
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^Kfore  tbe  readcnt  of  thU  Itcview  a  few  obserratioiu  ii[)on  the  local 

kftprcU  gf  the  election,  aud  also  iipoa  tlie  Tieirs  I  euuuciated  duriog 

tW  contest,  and  to  consider  whetber  tbe  latter  were,  in  tbe  words  of 

tite  Standard,  "an  UQpriDcipled  programme,"  and  whetber  tbat  dcws- 

paper  oonectly  gauges  tbe  Couservative  opiuioa  of  the  day  by  its 

imybed  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  bliiid  resistaace. 

The  traditiona  of  Liverpool  are  eminently  Conservative.  Prior  lo 
llic  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  chief  men  who  directed  the  growing 
nmuitilc  and  commercial  enterprise  of  Liverpool  were  Tories. 
neencii  themselves,  their  .sous  and  apprentices  acquired  the  same 
dfctonl  qualiQcations.  That  Kouod  public  policy  u'hich  founded 
tk  Liverpool  Docks,  constructing  them  under  a  public  trust,  exempt 
ftoB  aiiy  private  claim  or  iiitiirest,  was  directed  hy  Torj'  freemen. 
ItTuundcr  the  same  ausjiiccft  that  the  Corporation  became  poascsacd, 
br  purchase,  of  a  real  estate  tbat  to-{luy  produces  to  the  ratepayers  a 
jtnt  roll  of  £130,000  per  Hiuium,  and  red(tcnied  from  a  private  family 
tfietown  ducR,  wbir'h  to-day  give  an  annual  income  of  about  aijuartcr 
of  a  million  tu  the  Doek  Instate. 

Thr  first  act  of  the  electors  newly  enfranchised  by  the  Municipal 

Kefonii  Hill  of  1H;J5  was  to  overthrow  the  Conservative  control  in  the 

boroafch.      The   rcfomjcrs  pushed  their  newly-acquired    powers  to 

as  cilrcmc  :  old  officials    were    superannuated    to  make    room  for 

political  supporters,    and   n  monopoly   was   claimed   of   place  and 

pover.     In  tbe  public  clcmcutary  schools,  supported  by  the  Corpora- 

tioD,  the    reformers,  always    eager  adveieatca    of  secular  education, 

stopf)cd  tho  reading  of  the  Hibtc.     This  watt  a  turn  of  tbe  political 

screw  which  aroused  the  clergy;  and  a  crusade,  beaded  by  the  late 

De«i  McNcile,  resultttl   in   IK42  in    tbe  return  of  tbe  Conservatives 

tA  power  iu  the  Tuwu  Council,  a  position  which  they  have  practically 

miittaincd  ever  siuco. 

Jbotber  clement  aOccting  tbe  political  complexion  of  the  city  wa» 
thr  raonoous  Irish  immigcition  immediately  followiug  the  potato 
fucine.  In  one  year  alone  some  70,000  hunger-striekeu  people 
fnai  a  refuge  in  Liverpool.  No  proper  bouse  aecommodntion 
cnslfld  for  such  on  influx,  and  unsuitable  abodes  were  hastily  erected. 
To  tbis  caoso  is  due  much  of  tbe  distress  and  misery  that  has  at 
tiiDnl)eea  so  marked  in  Liverpool.  This  inroud  of  strangers  intro- 
Antti  a  severe  competition  into  the  home  labour  market,  and  a  ntce 
pRJudioetpraQg  up,  which  time  has  not  obliterated.  The  new  body 
of  inbabitants  riyiged  themselves  on  the  Liberal  side.  It  happened 
tint  ibont  the  time  of  their  arrival  the  Mayuooth  grant  iind  the  ap- 
poulmeBt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country  hod 
Hooiwi  very  cornest  opjiosition  in  the  Conscn-ativc  ranks,  which  in 
linqiuol  number  a  large  body  of  tlioroughly  loyal  and  pronounced 
Ftotestuit  North  of  Ireland  men.    Free  trade  and  the  Navigation  Laws 
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disturbed  for  a  time  the  Farliameut&iy  representation  of   the  towu.' 
In    ISG7,   however,   the  Conservatives    regaiued  their   coutrol,   aud 
beld  it  until  the  receut  election.  | 

UuestioDs  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  result  of  the  recent  election' 
iudieates   a  change  of    political  opinion   in    Liverpool,   or  whether, 
OS  Ute  Standard  suggests,  the  views  I  expressed  in  the  course  of  i\ 
campaign  nere  unacceptable.    There  is  no  ground  for  either  iufereace 
The  resiilt  is  distioctly  traceahle  to  totally  difiereut  causes. 

Both  candidates  were  local  men.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
5Ir.  Smith,  the  Liberal  candidate,  to  have  taken  no  prominent  port 
in  public  afl'airs,  cither  municipal  or  political.  He  had  excited  no 
sectional  prejudices,  and  provoked  no  selfish  hostilities.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  an  unobtrusive  liberality  in  works  of  philanthropy  and  public 
benevolence,  be  hud  gained  very  general  esteem  nud  good-will.  Mj 
lot,  however,  bad  been  somewlmt  dissimilar^  for  I  had  been  promincnti] 
engaged  for  many  years  in  public  afl'airs,  and  had  taken  a  very  active' 
share  as  a  member  of  the  Mtiuicipal  Council  in  promoting  various 
undertakings,  to  the  present  and  future  advantage,  as  I  believe,  O^fl 
the  city.  Thenc,  in  many  cases,  were  not  carried  without  exciting 
keen  local  prejudice.  It  was  also  my  fortune  to  be  called  to  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Conservative  party.  For  upwards  of  fourteen 
years  1  hiive  been  the  honorary  secretary  or  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion. During  that  period  many  a  severe  battle  has  br^ca  fought,  and 
many  a  nohlc  victory  ivouj  but  not  without  hard  knocks  beiag  given 
aud  received. 

At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  my  opponent's  strength  was  under- 
estimated, and  the  Conscrvutivea  were  not  only  most  sanguine 
their  sucoesBj  hut  the  Liberals  openly  acknowledged  the  probabilitj 
of  their  defeat.     Thc-y  explained  that  the  eontesc  was  entered  inl 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  an  extreme  section  of  their  party,  ani 
to  prevent  the  latter  bringing  out  upon  its  own  responsibility  a  caudu 
date  of  advanced  views. 

Tt  was,  distinctly  and  emphatically,  this  feeling  of  over-con fidcn< 
that  was  at  the  root  of  tlie  loss  suatatncd  by  the  Cnnscrvatives — a  ro- 
Bult  they  never  conceived  to  be  within  the  range  of  possibility,  or  the 
poll  would  have  shown  different  figures.     Tho  anticipation  of  a  closcfl 
fight  generates  enthusiasm,  whilst  a  certainty,  or  a  so-called  "walk 
over,"   induces  lethargy,  and  affords  no  spur  to  individual  exertion. 
So  ."itrong  was  the  sense  of  security,  that  voters  refused  to  vote  whcfi(^| 
doing  so  involved  personal  inconvenience.     Another  important  faetnr 
in  the  contest  was  the  anomalous  position  a  third  Conservative  two 
member  would   occupy  in   the  event   of  a  general  election.     OnljH 
Conservatives  could  then  be  returned,  and  the  (|uestion  raised  was — 
Who  should  then  retire  V     The  danger  to  which  this  question  would^ 
give  rise  I  foresaw,  aud  eudeavoured  to  forcstal  it  by  avowing  mysc 
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the  candidate  for  the  juuior  position  nitli  all  its  iocidctits.     Ttiu 

libenib   however,  appreciating    the  wcll-eanicd    popularity    of  our 

Koior  member  (Mr.  Whitley),  deftly  worked  upon  iim  reeling,  sug- 

^ing  that  his  seat  would  be  in  danger  if  1  were  elected,  cni>ccial)y 

if  Uic  majority  were  considerable.      AH  that  the  loyal  Bupport  of  Mr. 

Wlkitley   and  his  colleague.  Lord  Claud  J.  Hamilton,  euuld  do,  did 

Dot  remove  this  misconception,  so  completely,  yet  so  craftily,  was  it 

loitered  by  the  Liberal  managers.      In   tlie  large   ward  of  Everton, 

{onpriMog   upwards    of  18,000    electors,   which    Mr.    Whitley    has 

n^rewnted  in  the  City  Council  for  sixteen  years,  and  where  he  ob- 

nintil  a  majority  of  2,800  votes  in  the  last  municipal  contest,  over  5,000 

fewer  persons  polled  in  the  last  contest  than  in  the  Whitley-Kaoisay 

cODttst  of  1880.     The   Liberals  thus  won  by  Tory  abstentions,  and 

not  bj"  the  force  of  their  own  nnmbcrs.      Such  is  the   local  aspect  of 

tbel*te  contest,  and,  ignorant  of  its  phases,  the  Standard  has  written 

thrtrticlc  I  have  quoted.   Under  a  similar  misapprehension  it  has  chal- 

leiged  my  Conservatism,  accusing  me  of  advocating  an  "unprincipled 

mpamme."     I  will  now  cndeavoitr  to  set  out  what  the  programme 

vtt  that  is  thus  denounced   by  this  curious  representative  of  Coa- 

lemtive  journalism. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  remark  that  Liverpool,  by  her  maritime 
pmition  and  the  close  relations  her  citizens  enjoy  with  all  parts  of  the 
|labe,  is  naturally  more  active-minded  than  a  community  of  farmers 
iauBurcd  iu  the  wolds  or  fens  of  the  agricultural  counties.  Tlic  Liver- 
■  pail  electorate  is  also  a  liody  remarkably  n'cll  informed  politically,  and 
w  mouicipal  couteata  are  fought  on  party  lines ;  in  recent  years  wc 
liiTeliad  numerous  Parliamentary  contests;  political  demonstrations  arc 
IS  CTeryday  occurrence;  anil  parLy  associations  permeate  the  city  in 
mry  direction.  My  oiTicial  duties  have  brought  me  into  constant 
lid  dose  connection  with  Couyervatives  of  every  class  and  position  in 
lifc,  uid  X  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  if,  as  a  party,  Coiiserva- 
tiiffl  is  simply  to  be  tlic  brake  on  the  wheel  of  legislation,  hanng  no 
■liglilened  or  pn^rcsiiivc  policy  of  its  own,  it  will  soon  cease, 
■d  ilncrredly  so,  to  exercise  any  political  power  in  the  city  of  Liver- 
pwl  Birmingham  has  taken  tlic  lead  in  the  country-  of  the  party 
iJBWig  at  rcTolutionary  changes  ;  in  like  manner  the  Cunscri'atives  of 
liTerjiool  aspire  to  bead  that  plialunx  of  men  who,  whilst  sound  upon 
Coatitutional  principles,  arc  yet  alive  to  the  necessity  for  such 
utiomil  progress  aa  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age  demands.  I 
Till  Tenturc  to  give  a  summary  of  the  political  opinions  I  expressed 
hsnn^  the  election,  and  of  those  reasonable  reforms  which  might  he 
(DuleTtakeu  by  an  active  and  enlightened  Conservatism. 

Idpfined  Conservatism  to  mean  a  firm  determination  to  uphold  the 
pmcililes  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  with  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Cammotti  as   independent  branches  of  the  legislature;   The  Rf) 
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nance  of  the  couucction  between  CKuroh  and  State ;  and  I  ui^ed  that 
every  effort  should  be  cxerteii  to  foster  and  strcnfftlieii  the  bonds  of 
uniou  bctweeu  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  and  dupendencies. 
We  see  arrayed  against  \x»,  sitting  oa  the  Liberal  side  of  the  Kotise 
of  Commons,  and  even  occupying  jirominent  places  on  the  Ministerial 
benches,   some   men    who    have    sneered   at  the  Monarchy,    others 
who  are  ]iledged  to  the  di»e«tabli4hmcnt  of  the  Church,  and  soma 
who,  whenever  the  House  of  Lords  acts  independently,  oall  aloud  for 
its  abolition.     Others,  again,  forgetful  of  the  ties  that  bind  England 
to  her  colonics,  look  upon  this  couucction  as  one  not  worth  a  sacrifiea 
to  maintain.     The  leopanl  cauuot  change  his  spots,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Radical    politicians  wIkj,  having  attained  to   jiObiLioua  of      i 
tnflncuco  by    Ihc  notoriety  derived    by   their  advocacy  of  extreme  ^| 
views,  arc  so  lust  to  a  scurc  of  political  morality  aud  cousisLcucy   as  ^ 
to  push  aside  the  ladder  by  nhicli  they  made  tlicir  ascent.      It  is  true       n 
they  arc  numbered  to-day  amongst  tlio  Liberals,  aud  hold  positioiia  fl 
of  anthority  ;  but  thia  is  only  a  step  on  the  rojid  to  tlicir  goal.    Their  " 
influence  is  being  increased  ;  they  are  opportnnistji,  awaiting  only  the 
favourable  moment  to  give  effect,  aided  by  thiii  extension  of  influence, 
to  the  political  aims  with  which  they  set  ont  in  public  life.      Whilst 
Conservatism  means  a  lirm  resistance  to  all  movements  subversive  of 
our  cherished  institutious,  it  i^  for  from  asserting  that   changes  and 
modifications  may  not  be  required  from  time  to  lime.     The  existence 
of  ati  abuse  in  any  system  is  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its  opponents, 
of  which  they  should  be  di^^armed  at  the  earliest  moment.     The  men 
to  apply  tlitr  remedies  are  not  those  who  oppose  on  principle  Ihe  Cott- 
atitution,  but  those  by  whom  it  is  held  in  the  highest  honour.      The  j 
Liberals  taunt  the  Cunservatires  as  having  opposed  legislation  that  ^| 
has  benefited  the  countrj*.     Such  taunts  are  easily  made  on  either  " 
side,    liut  our  reply  should  be  that  we  legislate  for  the  present  and  the   ^ 
future ;  and  that  the  action  of  what  was  called  the  Conservative  party  H 
in  years  long  past,  whether  good  or  bad  as  judged  by  later   lights,  is   " 
not  the  queaiion  before  the  country  to-day.     The  real  point  at  issue 
is,  To  which  party  cau  the  welfare  of  the  State  to-day  he  moat  safely 
intrusted  y    To  that  queatinu,  i/u-  Judicc,  there  is  but  one  answer.     To 
the  Consenative  party  belongs  the  firmly  constructive  aud  safely  pro- 
gressive policy  of  the  future. 

A  local  Kadieal  newspaper  described  mc  aa  "  a  democratic  Tory.'* 
In  reply  to  lliat  statement,  I  said :  "  If  this  term  means  that  I  have 
a  firm  reliance  upon  and  belief  in  the  Conservative  instincts  of  the 
people,  then  I  am  a  democratic  Tory."  This  is  the  statement  that  has 
so  escrcised  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  the  Statidard,  and  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  bis  assertion  that  I  declared  myself  a  democratic  Tory. 
1  must  leave  the  public  to  judge  between  us;  1  have  not  a  word  to 
retract.     Hy  conviction  is  that   the  working  classes  must,  from  the 
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ncrctnty  of  tfanr  position,  have  a  Icouing  to  ConKcn'atism.      In  the 
event  of  social  disorder  or  disturbance  they  ore  the  first  to  feci  any 
ill  eficcta  ;   capital  quickly  ttliuts  its   portals^  and   cmployincnt   mon 
diminishos.     An  political  iutclligcncf^  sprTad<t  amongst  the  people,  so 
BBit  Conacrvatiim  extend.     The  vtant  policy  the  Conscrrative  party 
cut  wi^opt  w  to  exhibit  a  want  of  conlidcnec  in  the  people.     Trust 
tbeiD,  and  they  will  reciprocate  the  sentiment.*     My  experience  of 
tlr  ficliiigs   of  the  working  classes  is  that  ther  are  Cir  from  sympa- 
lliiaiig  with   the  Uadical   shibboleth  for  abolishing  class  distiucttous, 
nor  are  they  advocates  of  the  doctnue  of  equality  and  fraternity  lu 
1  BeiidbUcaD  sense.     The  same  spirit  of  jealousy  which  [lermcates 
tBorc  or  le9«  all  ranks  of  society,  when  one  man  rises  tu  a  position 
of  prufuiueuce  amongst  bis  compeers,  no  doubt  influences  the  artisan 
diu.     They    are,  however,  alive   to    the    necessity  of  Oorerument 
being  conducted  by  the  better-educated  people  u.ud  those  who   have 
lame  to  devote  to  the  work.     The  complaint  conatautly  made  to 
■mc  is  that    "  our  leaders  do  nut  r'unie  atnoiifrst  us  sufliciently  often," 
thm  inilicatiug  their  ^oud  feeling  towards  those  placed  in  a  better 
|KHition  Id  society.     My  conviction  is  that  the  latter  will  only  have 
touelTea  to   blame,  if  KevolutJonary   or   Socialistic  ideas  extend. 
A  littie  self-sacriticc  on  the  part  of  the  leading  citizens  of  our  large 
tonu  especially,  will  soon  find  its  reward.      Here  is  the  marked  dis- 
tittrtion  bf'twccn  the  characteristics  of  English  and  .■Vracrlcan  political 
lifr     In   the  former,  happily,  the   man  of   leisure  imbued  with  a 
liii^&hle  ambition  seeks  to  lead,  whilst  in  Amertea  the  motive  comes 
feom  those   seckinjj  to  retain  office,  and  those  who  desire  to  attain 
fiK  of  profit  05  the  reward  of  political  actirity.    This  distinction 
DOt  long  exist,  if  those  who  ought  to  come  to  the  front  in 
^politics,  abnegate  their  rightful  position.      To  the  credit  of  the  lead- 
ing nwn  in  Liverpool  be  it  said,  that  they  have  to  a  fair  extent 
met  this  desire  of  the  working  men  for  common  political  association, 
ind  it  has  much  aided  that  Conservative  influence  which   pervades 
the  city.     AVhilst    we  in  the   abstract  evince  a  sympathy  with   the 
libotiriug  classes,  ve  must  not   let  our  seutimeots  stop  at  this  point, 
I  let  them  take  a  concrete  form.     No  selfish  class  legislation  must 
nirk  our  policy ;  we  must  pay  us  much  regard  to  measures  "  cou- 
ceircd    iu   the   interests  of  the   working  classes"  as  we  do  to  the 
mills  of   any    other    IkmIv    of   the    corarannity.       In    past    years 
tic  Conservativos   have  shown  their  sympathy  with   the  people  by 
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*  in  if.P.  ban  ftuQwhod  in«  with  tUc  fuMuu-in;;  stabemeDt,  sb  ahowiiti;  L^nl  Bctt.'otU' 
Hti (ffaiMu  upon  thiH  tx'int :— "  At  tho  meeting  of  the  C«tis«r*ativc  Momben  of 
ftcfnwnt  Mid  pM>t  P&riiAment,  \it:\A  in  Bridisewftter  llouse  intm^Atcly  after  tlio 
bdftMnl  dectioD,  LonI  IteacouRltvId,  nrplpnu  to  •omeolwcn-ationK  iimile  iip^in  Lhs 
BnmoU  SvlTraec  Bill  of  1967.  ruM  h«  lixd  fattb  in  \h\f  '  rvnioa,'  that  lio  UutKKl  tlic 
mitol  Eoglaod.  and  bad  oonliittinoo  in  their  common  Bens?,  and  tliat  ite  fa.\a\a%s\  t)io 
kMH^MU  «i(ffnkg«  frMDchidf  nitlicr  tban  Mr.  Itri^Ut'f  limited  rating  qiiAlttictkUon, 
vhch  vH  dMipied  foi  tlit.>  eRfninclii«etn«at  of  iigi;m«ivc  politick  Noun-nfonnity. " 
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su|jf)ortiDg  such  measures  aa  tlic  Factory  Acts  aud  the  Reform  A 
of  IH07.  I-iCt  a  similar  policy  nctuatc  us  to-day.  I  vipw  llicrcforc 
witli  favour  the  Kniptoyers  Liability  Act,  as  a  goml  measure,  so  far  as 
it  g0CH>  tliough  it  fails  to  reacTi  a  number  of  cnsca  which  deserve  and 
dcmaTitl  considcrittioii.  TIius  whilst  the  largest  railway  com|)any  of 
the  kingdom  hii.s  made  a  most  ]iboral  arran^'emt-nt  with  its  workpeople 
since  the  Act  came  into  force,  I  could  name  other  iiiHueritial  railway 
eompanics  that  hnvo  placed  their  employt'tt  at  arm's  length,  leaving 
them  to  rely  only  upon  the  limited  scope  of  the  Act  for  assistance  in 
C.1SC  of  accident.  In  effect  workmen  nnder  such  conditions  arc  worsefl 
off  than  hfforc.  Railway  cmploynieut  in  ccrtiinly  one  of  a  special  ex- 
posure  to  risk,  and  whilst  I  would  not  adrocatc  legislation  that  should 
unduly  add  to  the  employer's  risk,  yet  I  consider  there  arc  means  o; 
assisting  the  em/ilot/e  without  injurj*  to  the  employer. 

Another  topic  of  a  somewhat   kindred   character,  but   no  donb 
of  more  iniportauce,  is  the  extension  of  the  county  franclme.     It 
so   large  a  qucsiion,  aucl   luust   involve   sueh   prolonged  di^onssion, 
that   I    think   the   time   of  rarliamctit   might    for    the   present 
occupied  by  legislation   of  a   more   pressing   character;   yet  at    thi 
same  time,  as  it  is  before  the  country,  we  cannot   remain  silent. 
In   the  abstract  it  is   impossible   to  argue  that  a  man  uccupying  a 
£U)  house  upon  one  side  of  a  street  is  entitled   to  a  vote  whilst  his' 
opposite  neighbour  is  debarred,      A  considerable  number  of  our  mos' 
intelligent  citizens  in  this  class  of  life   seek   the   suburbs    for  thei 
residence.     They  thus  disfranchise   themselves,   leaving  the  voting. 
power  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  lower  stratum  both  in  sobriety  and 
intelligence,  who  arc  contented  to  live  in  some  miserable  room  in  a 
squalid  court.    For  example,  the  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Working- 
men's  Conservative  .Association,  himself  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  is 
without  a  vote  because  he  seeks  for  himself  and  family  a  healthier  homo. 
in  the  suburbs.  Conservative  Members  of  Parliament  admit  that  house- 
hold suffrage  must  ultimately  become  the  law  in  the  counties.    "Why, 
then,  ap|>car  as  its  opponents  on  principle?     "VVc  certainly  ought  to 
oppose  its  introduction  by  all  means  in  our  power,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  Parliamentary  boundai-ics  of  largtr  towns, 
and   the   grouping   into   boroughs   of  populous    and    manufaeturinff 
centres.    We  should  thus  insure  a  representation  of  county  iutercs 
uninfluence(i  by  urban  votes,  and  secure  that  diversity  of  constituencies 
which  is  so  essential  to  just  administration.     I  do  uot  ask  for  on 
arithmetical  dinaion  of  the  electorates,  but  large  constituencies  are 
essential  to  purity  of  election.    A  redif.tribiitioii  of  ^eats  is  also  indis- 
pensable, as  well  as  a  nTadjustmeut  in  the  number  of  members  allotted 
to  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  any  Reform  Billj  I 
we  should  seek  to  abrogate  the  facilities  for  illiterate  voters;  insist 
u^n  tlic  principle  of  strict  paymeut  of  rates  as  a  qnaUHcatioD^  with 
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a  sufiicieQt  Icngtb  of  rcnideQcc ;  aud  see  tbai  property  and  iutcUigCDce 
obtaiu  a  due  share  ol'  intluciicc.  I  am  nut  averse  to  an  cxtciutou  of  the 
poUing  hours,  where  local  atitlioritics  deem  it  desirable.  Our  present 
liinitcd  hours  praetically  disfranchise  many  of  the  beat  artisans,  who 
lire  so  far  fn>ni  the  scene  of  their  daily  labour,  that  they  cannot, 
irithoul  sacrifice  of  wa^^.  fuid  time  to  vote.  Polling  late  would  uo 
doubt  increase  that  facility  fur  pcnttmiition  which  is  too  great  already; 
therefore,  as  some  additional  check,  the  <locl;irHtiun  of  identity  should 
be  made  in  writing,  and  not,  a^i  now,  mvi  voce. 

Ecclesiastical  questions  occupy,  and  deservedly  so,  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  the  public  mind.      A  Conservative   policy   must  main- 
tain  with  unwavering  rcsolutiuu  the  utiicn  of  Church  and  State,  not 
indeed  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the 
State.    This  union  is,  moreover,  of  great  iniijortance  in  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  Church,  preserving  it  from  the  undue  growth  of  elmcalism, 
and   maintaining   the  proper  subordination  of  the   spiritual   to  the 
temporal  power.      Kcraovc  such  control,  and   you   leave   the   richest 
ami   moat  {wwcrfnl  corgioration    in    the   land  to   its    own    devices, 
to   become    possibly    an    im/nTtwn    in    imperio.       An    llstabltshed 
Church  is  the  national   reco^itiou  of  the   claims  and  obligations  of 
rchgion.     By  its  parochial  system  it  places  a  Christian  ministry  in 
CTcr)-  district  of  the  country,  and   brings   the   ministrations  of  the 
Chareh  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  people.    An  Established 
Charch  promotes  public   respect  for   religion,   it  maintains   a   fixed 
ituilard  of  ductrinc,  it  encourages  the  spirit  of  Christian  tolcratiou, 
it  stimulates   Christian  learning,  and  it  secures  the   Protestantism  of 
Uie  Crowu.     As  a   nsiional   establishment,   tin;  ChurL'h  of  iMifjland 
iboold  bo   broad    and    cuinpnrhcniiivc,  allowing   within   well-dctiued 
limits  free  scope  for  different  schools  of  theological  thought,  and  for 
WMtMishlc  diversities  in  its  services.    The  clergy,  however,  should  be 
■*  example  of  obedience  to  the  Inw  and  rubrics  of  tlic  Church,  aud  to 
comtitutcd  authority.    The  scandal  of  imprisoning  elergj'mcn  for  con- 
tumacy shouhl  be  removed,  and  a  nhort  and  inexpensive  mode  provided 
loT  determining  ecclesiastical  questions,  «s  well  iut  for  promoting  order 
*vl  obedience  in  the  Church. 

Tlic  National  Church  is  the  coinmua  Rpiritual  home  of  clergy  and 
witj,  and  the  riglits  of  both  should  be  properly  guarded.  Whilst  nut 
Ftmitting  the  laity  to  dominate  over  the  clergy,  I  wouhl  strenuously 
appose  those  who  desire  to  place  the  Church  under  "the  sole  control 
^Convocation."  This  would  W  the  crcntion  of  a  eorpomtc  pope- 
dom, that  might  define  doctrine  and  detcrmiue  practice*  by  a  vote, 
pwiiMy  (leix^ndinp  njion  the  presence  ov  absence  of  some  influential 
lumber  of  Convocation.  I  prefer  decisions  arrived  at  after  judicial 
'■>i)uiry  to  those  promoted  by  heated  polemical  discussion  aud  i^arty 
•Icbstc.    The  Church  has  a  great  career  before  her,  if  she  only  uses  her 
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opportunities  aright ;  never  hits  »lie  been  more  powerful,  never  more 
needed.  If,  however,  she  is  to  perform  her  great  work,  she  must 
with  her  coustitutioual  elasticity  adapt  herself  to  the  changing 
aspects  of  the  times.  Abuses  iu  respect  of  patronage  and  cnduw- 
racnt  reed  reform.  This  may  bo  ertectcd,  not  by  disestablishment 
or  injuring  private  rights,  but  by  rearranging  the  orergrowi:  endow- 
ments of  individual  rliurchus  or  parislica,  and  spreading  their 
benefits. 

Aa  au  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  a  cbiircli 
in  this  neigfaliourhood.  trbich  has  two  ministers  of  co-ordinate 
juriwliction  dividing  between  them  an  income  approaching  £8,000 
per  aiinnni.  The  endowment  is  iu  land,  worth  originally  possibly 
£^00  per  annum.  The  growth  of  the  district  in  population,  and 
the  demand  for  land,  has  thus  increased  its  value;  but  instead  uf 
the  increment  heuelUiug  the  parish  at  large,  now  containing  some 
50,000  inhabitants,  it  is  confined  to  the  clei^y  of  its  smallest 
ecclesiastical  division.  In  fact,  it  has  become  instead  of  a  Church 
I'^ind,  practically  a  layman's  property,  as  .628jO(H>  has  to  be  paid  to 
extinguish  one  of  the  uflieea  at  the  next  vacancy.  I  am  not  in 
Favour  of  a  dull  uTiiformicVj  or  levelling  down,  but  I  do  think  that 
when,  as  in  itic  ctisc  of  this  parish,  circinnstaTiecst  have  so  changed,  the 
wislies  of  the  founder  of  the  endowment,  and  the  justice  of  tlic  case, 
would  be  better  met  hy  dividing  the  overgrown  income  of  the  one 
cliurcli,  so  as  to  form  cudowmcntn  for  other  churches  much  wsnted  in 
the  locality,  assigning  the  patronage,  if  needs  be,  to  the  one  owner. 

The  temperance  question  has  for  long  exercised  the  minds  of  the 
people  iu  Liverpool.  Sunday  closing  has  for  years  past  had  large  sup- 
port. So  iong  as  it  was  opposed  by  a  substantial  minority  1  objected  to 
its  introduction,  on  the  priuciplc  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  a  majority 
tyrannically  to  interfere  with  the  everyday  habit»  of  the  minority.  The 
question  is  ouc,  however,  solely  aflccting  the  working  cla«sea,  and  I  feel 
Ijound  to  rceogniifio  their  wishes.  My  inquiries  have  convinced  me  that 
the  public  mind  in  Liverpool  has  been  so  educated  on  the  point  that 
Sunday  closing  may  be  carried  out  with  the  warm  approval  of  a 
large  majority,  and  the  taeit  consent  of  the  minority,  our  members 
all  support  it,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  large  public-house  ownci-s 
that  tlicy  raise  no  objections  to  the  projio.*iil.  Xo  district  legis- 
lation will,  however,  be  acceptable.  Any  measure  proposed  should 
embrace  the  wholj  country,  except  possibly  London.  If  public 
opinion  is  not  ripe  Ibroughout  the  country  for  the  measure,  a  further 
restriction  of  the  present  hours  would  bo  accepted  as  a  boon.  In 
other  respects  also  the  licensing  laws  require  amendment.  Tliis  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  que»tion  of  removals  uf  licciiHCS  from  old 
parts  of  a  town,  to  other  and  newer  districts,  to  mako  way  for 
improvements.     The  Iriction  is  constant  between  the  people  of  tbo 
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district^  the  magistrates,  and  the  licensees.  To  the  inilcfinite  Local 
Option  [)ro|K>»iIs  I  am  opposod^  but  I  waut  to  sec  some  ouo  syiiteiu 
of  grantiiig  nuw  liociises  lulujitctl. 

The  Couservatives  must  maintain  firmlr  the  principle  of  combined 
secular  and  religious  education,  and  the  cneountgcmcnt  of  voluntary 
as  distinguished  from  Board  schools.  An  ciforc  should  be  made  to 
reintroduce  the  plan,  of  the  State  meeting  private  benefactions  by 
public  grants,  for  the  erection  of  public  schools.  A  Board  or  State 
school  savours  more  of  a  machine,  and  secures  less  personal  interest 
in  it»  scholars  than  is  the  case  with  denomiuiitional  schools. 

As  regards  Ireland,  1  strongly  eondcimi  tho  Liberal  [loliey  of 
alternately  coaxing  and  coercing,  bribing  and  buU^^iug.  By  firmnciui 
atoDB  can  order  be  restored.  The  prJudpli;  of  the  Arri^nrs  Act  I 
believe  to  be  vieious^and  the  Land  Act  demolished  the  sound  economic 
principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  charac- 
teristic of  Liberal  legislation,  that  when  the  Lund  Act  took  away  a 
portion  of  the  landlords'  property  they  were  oflcrcd  no  compensation  ; 
but  when  under  the  Arrcar»  Act  it  was  desired  to  nssint  the  tenants 
to  •ecure  rights,  conferred  by  the  Laud  Act,  from  their  landlonU,  they 
were  helped  by  grants  of  public  money  !  No  concession  of  local  self- 
government  that  savours  of  Home  Uulc  ohouid  be  accorded  to  Ireland 
which  we  urc  uot  prepared  to  grant  in  Euglaiid,  AVales,  and  Scotland. 
An  a  principle,  we  eliuuld  strive  to  place  the  two  islands  under  one  >ystcm 
of  Government,  without  invidious  distinction,  and  to  this  cud  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  is  a  necessity.  Some  urge 
that  Ireland  is  not  ripe  for  such  concessions ;  hut  I  doubt  if,  under 
any  system,  she  could  be  worse  represented  in  Parliament  than  she  is 
at  present.  I  believe  the  labourers  will  soon  sec  that  they  have  been 
deluded,  and  used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  their  employers,  the  tenant. 
farmerK.  Emigration  should  be  encouraged  from  the  unproductive 
and  over-peopled  districts  to  places  otleriug  a  better  chance  for  the 
sustcnaucc  aud  enjoyment  of  a  civilized  life. 

The  great  preventive  of  a  healthy  political  life  in  recent  years  bus 
been  the  one-man  worship  of  both  political  parties.  It  is  dangerous  in 
the  higlicst  degree,  and  I  hope  the  Conservative  party  will  recur  to 
the  sound  maxim  cf  "  measures  not  men." 

As  Conservatives  we  should,  as  a  party,  set  our  face  against  such  an 
iatcifercnce  with  our  laud  laws  as  will  prejudice  proper  freedom  of 
contract,  but  we  should  encourage  such  legal  reforms  as  will  make 
the  sale  of  land  as  simple  and  inexpensive  us  other  pro|icrty.  The 
laws  of  political  ccouomy  will  adjust  most  other  difficulties  in  this 
direction.  Lord  Cairns'  Land  Acts  arc  examples  of  real  Conservative 
progress. 

Our  Colonists  justly  regard  tho  Conservative  parly  as  their  best 
friends;  they  feci  that  the  modem  Radicalihcory  of  uon-aggrcssion  is 
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bciug  pushed  to  n  [lerilous  extreme.  They  have  emigrated  to  far-off 
limds  there  to  live  av  Knglishmcn,  not  to  found  separate  nation- 
alitic?.  If  Kn^lnnil  hnd  not  possessed  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  tbc 
past,  misnamed  to-daj*,  for  politieal  purpows,  "aggression,''  where 
would  have  been  our  power  or  our  commerce  ?  Knglish  Colo- 
uists  arc  also  the  best  customers  of  the  mother  country.  Compare 
France  and  Australia  for  example :  the  ouc  imports  of  British  manu- 
factures the  equivalent  of  Id*,  per  head  of  her  i)opulatiun^  whilst 
Australians  ix-quire  {jciods  from  our  looms  and  factories  to  the  value 
of  £0  \0s,  per  head. 

Such  gcncnillT  arc  the  opinions  that,  as  a  Con<tervalive,  I  hold  and 
defend,  and  si:c!i  in  tlic  maiu  wen;  the  political  iti'uttmciita  that  1 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  Liverpool  in  the  recent  contest.  The 
Standard,  with  its  curious  Conservatism — ati  undetermined  and  incal- 
culable quantity — amougst  other  courteous  observations,  charges  me 
with  having  an  *'  unprincipled  programme."  It  is  not  my  ambition 
to  represent  the  Conservatism  of  the  Standttrd.  I  .iro,  however,  quite 
willing  to  stand  at  thn  bar  of  public  opinion^  and  to  be  judged  by  that 
great  CoostitutioDul  party  which  it  has  been  ray  privilege  to  serve 
earnestly  for  many  years  past,  and  iu  whose  ranks  I  shall  continue  to 
use  my  best  energies,  coufidcut  that  that  party  ere  long  will  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire  as  ilie  party  of  national 
security  and  rational  progress. 

ARTnuH  ti.  I'drwood. 
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ACCOnDING  to  the  Annual  Local  Taxatiou  Rctiiriis  prCKcnti'd 
to  the  House  of  Coraiiiong,  Aujiust  9,  1882,  thu  balimce-shect 
of  the  County  Treasurers  of  Kiiirlaml  ami  AVah-s,  oxolusire  of  the 
metropolis,  for  the  >ear  cudiug  Lady-day,  1881,  may  W  thus  stated: — 


RBCTKtrrs. 

X 

OaoBtjrRAte. 

1.189.514 

FMMlUle            ... 

ioB.T'il 

TV*o»ary  Sabfrntions : — 

Tolico       .        .  <ll-2,a74 

r^S^t       ■    »»■«« 

CVimiiutl  Prot».  \ 

mtiuiM,  Mun- 1  itji  c-* 

tViaoaen,  &x. 

£13,74.'} 

T.aao 

IjBBatie  Aqrluna  . 

'L«MW»«&cCei]  itiriitglfati  yOLt 

»>;.ii28 

Tten  and  Pnudties 

30,507 

356.665 

XS.  002.060 


Exi>l»DITI'JtX- 

Poliec 

I'rMiecntiuu,  &c.,  of  PrUobera 

Lunatic  Abt-Iuih*  : — 
Maiiitca.'uicc        .    £l?,fU3 
Builiting    Re-  I 

pairiaudE*-[    .     :»l,086 

tablubinenb   ] 


Shiro      liall*      anJ    Jtidfos' 

Militia  Stiirp-HonBu 
Couuty  llriilfirt 
Contrihiitifiiiii  fiir  Miint-muicf 

of  Main  Uu«U    . 
Register  M  KlMtors 
Halarivy  of  County  IMIirt^i-o 
Lmim,  Friimpat  Ami  lutcmt 

mill  iluriui;  the  >'«u-  . 
Otlicr  i'liatv'-H 
BaUuce   Kxct**    of    Receii)b 

OTer  lib:pimditiirfl 


X 

i.o;o.gsr< 

J  Hi.ilOtI 
48.tK>5 


370,688 

as.:?! 

90.274 

S8S.4.10 
l-2,4.«! 

3.s0,«24 
•J]S,K4B 


i:;t,o«rj.(i«o 


The  cost  and  management  of  the  gaols  ha3  heen  transferred  to  the 
Prison  CommiiisiuDuni  before  the  date  of  this  return  by  the  Act  of 
1877.  The  Loans  outstanding  at  Lady-day,  1881,  are  given  as 
£^ ,90.* ,311.  The  average  of  the  eoniity  rato,  on  an  a5sc8smcnt  of 
:tllD,0rjfi,83a,  18  2^(1.  'liie  average  of  the  |)olicc  rate,  on  an  assess- 
ment of  je7r>,755,858,  is  IJrf.      This  sum  of  JE-^OO'^OGO  is  somewhat 
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less  than  lialf  th<?  araoiiiit  cxpcudcd  iu  Kngland  antl  Walcs^  exclusive 
of  tlie  mctro|io]is,  fur  tlic  same  pcrioil  for  relief  to  the  poor  aud 
purposes  connected  tlicrewith, — tlie  exact  amount  being  £fij220,l<J4. 

The  aboTc  statrmciit  will  sliow  at  a  glani-otlie  nature  of  the  wort 
^-liich  the  magiRtratca  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  iu  Kngland  and 
Wales  have  had  to  perform  beyond  their  duties  connected  with 
the  administration  of  criminal  law  and  their  njipellatc  jnriKdictinn, 
and  the  expense  at  which  it  has  been  carried  ont.  These  acveral 
duties  have  been  at  various  times  imposed  upon  the  Quarter  Sessions 
by  slsitnte,  and  it  is  admitted  upou  all  bauds  that  tlie  magistrates 
hare,  aa  a  rule,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  dulies  thus  laid  upou 
them ;  aud  in  lbo«c  counties  where  the  accounts  hare  always  been 
audited  aud  regularly  publiabcd,  and  where  (inaucial  matters  Lavo 
been  thoroughly  sifted  by  a  carefully  selected  finance  committee,  aa 
has  very  oftvii  been  the  case,  it  is  hardly  jHJssible  to  hope  tliat  any 
more  ecimomical  arr;ingf;mcnt  can  be  effected.  The  whole  questiou 
was  thoroughly  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1868,  over  which  Col.  '^'lUon-Pattcn,  now  Lord  Winmarleighj 
presided.  It  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  report  of,  but  also  from 
the  evidence  gircn  before,  that  Committee,  that  the  disuitisfactiou  that 
existed  did  not  arise  from  want  of  coylideuce  in,  or  dtstrast  of,  the 
magiatratcs  and  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  levying  aud  expending  of  funds  received  for  county  purposes  was 
the  only  instance  in  the  fiscal  system  of  Kngland  and  Wales  of  tlio 
taxpayer  having  no  control  through  bis  elected  representatives  of  the 
moneys  raised  and  expended  for  pnblic  requirements,  and  that  no  good 
system  existed  by  law  for  a  proper  audit  of  the  county  expenditure. 
Such  were  practically  the  suggestions  of  Mr,  Wyfde,  in  consequence 
of  whose  Bill  the  Committee  was  appointed,  but  it  is  only  due  to  the 
magistrates  to  place  upon  record  the  terms  of  the  report  finallyj  and 
on  this  jioiut  unanimously,  agreed  upou  by  the  Committee. 

1.  Tliat  the  administratiou  of  the  financial  busiuess  of  counties 
has  been  hitherto  conducted  by  the  magistrates  with  a  general  regard 
to  economy. 

il.  That  ncA-crtbclcss  a  desire  prevails  on  the  part  of  county  rate- 
payers in  favour  of  placing  the  county  fiuuice  more  directly  under 
tlicir  own  control  by  means  of  County  Financial  Hoanls. 

3.  Tliat  this  desire  appears  to  arise  from  eonsideralJons  of  public 
policy,  and  in  some  instances  from  a  want  of  suHSciently  detailed 
information  as  to  county  esjHiuditurc,  rather  than  from  dissatisfaction 
wttli  the  magistracy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  balance-Blieet  that  in  many,  at  all 
events,  of  the  heads  of  exjicnditure^as,  for  example,  in  the  eaac  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  &c. — tlicrc  is  little  or  no  discretion  left  with 
the  local  authority.     Or,  if  we  take  another  case,  in  whIcU  some 
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<Iiscretk>ii  is  clearly  left — as,  for  iusUnoe,  the  case  in  whjcli  tlic  ex- 

pe&dJtare  i»  the  largest,  i.e.,  the  police  force — *very  oue  with  any 

knowledge  of  ihe  eubjcct  is  itware  how  didioult  it  was,  so  long  us  the 

establi$hmeut  of  the  rural  |)ulicc  irua  left  optioual,  to  coustitute  the 

force  at  all,  aud  hov  diihcult  it  was  aftcrwunls,  nheu  the  establish- 

meut  of  the  force  wa«  made  oompulsory  hy  Mtiitute,  to  raist*  it  up  to 

the  reqiuBite  slrcitgtU.     Oue  policeman  to  every  tUousantl  inhabit&ute 

WM  (he  kind  of  scale  hitd  dowu  by  Sir  George  Grey;  but  the  annual 

rejiurts  of  the  inspccturs  of  police  shotr  1iu\y  dinieult  it  waH  iu  most, 

luiw  impoBsihlc  iu  many,  cases  to  reach  this  stauilord.     It  has  often 

been  stated  that  the  increase  of  the  Treasury  subveutiuu  has  largely 

increued  the  cost  of  the  police  to  the  ratepayers.      A  fairer  way  of 

staling  the  case  voutd  be,  that  it  has  done  awny  with  much  of  the 

TGHStancc  by  local  authorities  to  come  up  to  the  proper  scale.      No 

^nbt,  in   »omc  rases,  pressure  has  been  put  upon  the  Home  Office 

«Bce  the  increase  of  the  Treasury  subreution  to  sanction  considerable 

iacreasc  of  cipcuditurc ;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  such  c.isea  the 

iaereftBe  has  originated,  not  in  the  local  authority  itself,  but   has 

■prang  from,  and  is  owing  to,  the  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear 

on  the  loeal  authority  by  the  ratepayers  themselves  who  ha»'c  claimed 

the  right  to  further  prot<:!etiou  "at   the   handu   ol"  the  ]K>lice.      Snob 

pRKore,  however,  has  already  been  brought  under  effectual  coutn^ 

llnxigh  the  action  of  the  Home  Office  in  the  time  of  Sir  Henry 

Sclvin-lbbetsou,  hy  insistiug  on  a  regular  annual   cstioirLte   being 

pRwated  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  year  to  the  Home  Office,  by 

the  October  Quarter  Sessions,  so  Uiat  any  proposition  for  increased 

etpeoditurc  might   be   fully   investigated   before    the   Civil   Service 

£»timalcs  were  prejiarcd  for  presentation  to  Purliamcul. 

There  is  uow  hapjiity  no  dilliculty  about  procuring  a  regular  aud 
pabhc  audit  of  the  county  treasurer's  aircouuts,  and  the  only  que^stion 
ttoiaiiiing  is,  liow  best  to  meet  the  demand  that  taxation  and 
representation  should  go  together,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impro%'C 
tlie  administration  of  county  affairs,  and  to  secure  the  continued 
■orices  of  the  best  of  thonc  who  have  hitherto  devoted  so  much  time 
Md  attention  to  the  subject.  The  Committee  of  1868  came  to  the 
coQcluKion  that  a  system  of  financial  control  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  ratepayers  under  which  the  boards  of  guardians  in  counties 
elect  representatives  who  ithould  be  admitted  to  take  part  iu, 
at,  all  mcetiogs  of  magistrates  held  for  the  consideration  of 
qnatMns  of  county  expenditure.  There  are  however,  no  doubt, 
many  objcctionn  to  such  propoaitions.  It  would  inrolre  the  principle 
of  doable  election,  which  has  not  been  found  to  work  well  in  other 
ca»ei  where  it  has  been  tried ;  and  there  is  much  force  in  the  opiniOD 
icccnily  expressed  by  Mr.  Gosehcn,  in  his  siKech  at  Ripon,  "  that  the 
Munty  garernment  shouh!  lie  built  up  in  a  manner   which  should 
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steer  clear  iiUogetbcr  of  poor-law  admiuistratiou."     The  late  Goveni- 
mcnt  prciiarc'd  two  (liffbifiit  sclicinc«  for  the  nonsideration  of  Parlia- 
ment.     By  tlicir  ]lill  of  isrs  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  vhen 
traiiKnctiiig    ailiiiiniatrativc   Inisiiuim    and   constituted    as    a  county 
board,  was  to  consist  of  two  justices  of  the  county,  to  be  choseu  by 
the  Quarter  Scesions,  due  rcgani   beiuj^  had   in  the  jietty  sessional 
divisions  of  the   county,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  tlic  representa- 
tions of  such  divisions  by  justices  resident  or  actiiiiUy  acting  therein, 
and  two  elective  members  to  be  elected  for  each  petty  sessional  division 
by  tbc  elective  giinrdiaiis  of  the  rural  pnrishcs  situated  in  such  petty  seflH 
sional  divisions,  nnd  provision  was  also  made  for  the  rcprfsciitatioti^ 
of  certain  horooghs  ou  the  board.      By'  tbc  Bill  of  1879,  the  Quarter 
Sessions  were  to  eorobiue  tbe  parishes  within  the  county  into  wards, 
for  tbc  election  of  so  many  members  of  the  County  Board  as  wonld 
secure  two-tbirds  of  the  number  of  members  of  tbc  County  Boiard 
allotted  to  such  county  by  the  seliedule   to  the  Bill  to  be  elected 
membcns,    aud  such   members   we-re   to   be   elected  by  the   elective 
gu&rdiaus  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  M-ard.     The  remaining  third 
of  tbc  board  wa&  to  be   appoiuLcd  by  tlie   Quarter  Sessions  out  of 
mcmbei's  of  their   own  body.      Of  these   tbtee  plans,  pmbably   the 
piineiplc  coutaiucd    iu  the   Bill   of    1878   has   found    luost    favour, 
although,  of  course,  there  exists  great  diflereucu  of  opinion  as  to  the 
question  of  double  election — that  is,  of  the  election  by  the  elective 
guardians  instead  of  by  direct  election  of  tbe  ratepayers,  and  also  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the   membei-s  to  be  chosen  by  Quarter  Sessions 
and    tbc    members  to  be  elected.       Iu   any  such  seheme,  however, 
effect  would  be  given  to  tbc  principle  of  taxation  aud  representation 
going  together,  aud  tbe  county  would  have  tbe  advantage  of  the  ron- 
timmnccof  the  services  of  many  of  its  most  able  and  experienced  men, 
many  of  whom  would  not  care  to  go  through  tbc  turmoil  of  a  popular 
election,  but  who  would  gladly  continue  those  scnicca  which  they 
have  hitherto  so   cheerfully  rendered.     Sueh    a  mixed  board   is  by 
no  means  without  precedent,  aud   has  l>ecn  found  to   work  -well  in 
practice,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the  management  of  the  great  estate 
of  the  river  "Weaver,  in  Cheshire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  county ;  by  the 
example  of  Iwards  of  guardians,  of  cattle  plague  committees,  and  !^^ 
highway  boards.  ^| 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  foreshadow  what  the  view  of  t&e 
Government  may  be  upon  this  question.  If  tbey  propose  a  measure 
which  will  provide  for  the  fair  i-epresentatioa  of  ratepayere  on  the 
governing  body  with  tbe  object  of  improving  its  (iffieiency  and  of 
satisfying  all  reasonable  demands,  tbey  may  feel  assured  that  it  will 
receive  the  most  careful  and  impartial  consideration.  From  what 
has  fallen,  however,  fi-oni  several  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  in 
the  course  of  the  recess,  it  wonld  seem  tliat  the  Goverunicnt 
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ft  likely  to  He  content,  with  any  aacli  plain  practical  proposals,  but 

^  bent  upon  a  much  iu'kc  ambitiuu-t  itnd  wasatioaal  scheme,  and 

j^C  iLcT  would  make  the  supposed  cxistiug  abuse  the  excuse,  uoi  for 

pendiiifiri  but  for  destroying,  what  exists,  and  building  up  eomo 

;lier  Ixjdy  on  radically  dilferent   principles^  not  hariog  chiefly  in 

^«r  tlic  best  prttrtical  administrative  results,  but  the  carrying  out  of 

ytac  ncv-faugled  theory  of  local  parliaments.     £vcr  Mr.  Ooscheu 

eenu  to  have  been  fascinated  by  some  such  proposal.     '^  I  trust," 

ne  »»y>»  "  thai  the  Government  will  act  with  courage  and  dctcrmina- 

^on.    I  bcliero  that  they  irill  have  a  much  greater  chanec  of  passing 

I  stroQg  and  a  broad  liill  than  they  would  a  aniall  Dill  which  would 

tiot  appeal  to  the  'wtayinalion  of  the  people.      I  wish  the  cft'eet  to  be 

political  a*  well  as  adininisti-ative."      Plain  practical  folk,  however, 

I  eiay  ptwaibly  think  that  the  real  rjuestioii  ia  much  more  one  of  pockets 

I  iban  dT  politics^  and  that  the  cud  in  view  should  he  much  more  one 

otieiiuring  the  beat  aud  most  economical  ail tniniat ration  rather  than 

g(  OBrtitig   or  of  satisfying   a  lively   imayinatinn.      Even   Cabinet 

Kioifters  who  have  spoken  do  not  seem  very  enthusiastic  or  hopeful 

IS  to  the  result  of  such  a  measure.      Lord   Derby,  in  his  npcech  at 

Uncliesler,  expresses  himself  plainly  enoa;;h  thnt  the  chief  trouble, 

in  Ml  view,  would  be  to  gii'e  to  thU  new  body  cnongli  to  do.      And 

lord  Hartiogton,  in  his  speech  to  his  constituents   in  North-Kaat 

Lincashirc,  was  not  more  encouraging  or  precise. 

-  Tiiii  f]UGstio[i  of  C'HiDty  boards,"  lie  3*id,  "  may  be  a  subject  which  docs 
ii«api«ari)re*<mgor  immediate,  orof  very  ^Tcat  iraportnnws  or  inicrcjt,  and 
l»iif#iirIcdgo  tli.it  at  fi  rat  sight  these  county  honrtls,  however  they  may  he 
tikKdor  cofQpo«cJ,  will  not  have  any  great  .imoimt  of  expitmg  or  important 
wift  itiiruiteJ  to  them.  .  .  .  But  I  thinlc  hereafter,  if  not  immediately,  we 
(lU'l  mirust  many  of  the  powers  which  are  now,  iind  not  u'ithoiit  some  incoti- 
.  oxerciM)^  liy  tlie  central  bodies  in  Ijondoii  Lo  Ili<-m  ;  niid  I  bttUevt 
'  .'-  n'«  h:ive  e«UiljIUhe«J  UiciU!  ■■ouiity  Ijoardx,  ivRtiliail  find  every  d:iy  new 
■tiiiwi,iicw  jxrwers,  nnd  n«vr  respooniLii lilies  intriubed  to  tlium  to  ejc«rcisc-" 

is  certainly  all  vague  enough  and  crude  enough.      If  the  full 
has  really  been  thought  out,  it  should   have   been  fully  and 
explaiueij ;  if  it  has  not  been  so  thought  out,  it  should  not, 
;Ac  present  at  all  events,  ho  attempted.      It  would  surely  be  a  more 
imanlikc  way  of  proceeding  first  to  find  oat  and  define  as  clearly 
M  may  be  what  duties  will  have  to  be  performed  before  constituting 
lie  litw  body  to  perform  them  ;  otbernisc,  you  may  perchance  find 
lAcr  all  that  the  uew  machinery  is  ill  adapted  for  the  proper  per- 
fnunce  of  its   functions.      1  agree  with  Mr.    Goschen  that   it   is 
ititays  well  to. stimulate  throughout  the  country  a  large  interest  iti 
/ocil  self-government,  but   this   already  largely   i^xists.      The  more 
populous  parts  of  the  country  are  full  of  local  boards,  and  the  rate- 
payers take  the  keenest  interest  iu  their  proceedings,  and   are  very 
jealous  of  any  interference  from  without.     And  even  where  such  local 
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boards  do  not  exist,  the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  boards  of  guardians,  IjigUway  boards^  aeliool  boardsj  burial 
boards,  &c.  &c.  If  I  understand  one  part  of  Lord  llarlington'^ 
remarks  aright,  I  should  be  incliucd  to  a^ce  with  him  that  the 
functions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  the  Central  Autl 
ritlc))  have  in  some  instanrcjt  been  pressed  too  far,  and  that  mo 
license  and  liberty  of  action  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  •cveral  local 
authorities,  cupccially  in  smaller  matters.  If  that  be  ao,  by  all  means 
let  tliese  functions  be  brought  withiu  proper  limits  and  be  more  strictly 
dcGncd.  There  is  also  much  to  be  said  id  favour  of  simplifying  areas 
and  agaiust  multiplication  of  boards,  but  the  area  of  a  county  is  too 
large  for  the  actual  administration  of  such  matters  as  titosc  vitb  nhieh 
these  several  local  boards  have  had  to  deal,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
&iir\Hl  that,  though  many  of  the  best  men  of  business  eugagcd  in 
active  coumicrcial  life  and  of  the  best  tenant  farmers  arc  ready  aud 
willing  tu  give  their  time  and  attention  to  managing  their  own  local 
aifairs  in  tlieir  own  locality,  mid  though  many  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  make  further  sacrifices,  atul  would  attend  the  Quarter. 
Sessions  for  the  lulmiiiist ration  of  county  afl'airs,  stilt  comparative 
Tew  would  he  able  or  «'illins  to  give  atCcndmiro  at  the  county  town 
for  any  Icugthcncil  sittings,  such  as  would  be  necessary  were  these 
county  boanls  to  be  charged  with  such  duties  as  are  ra^iely 
sbadowcd  forth  as  the  functious  of  a  local  parliament ;  and  in  anch 
case  one  ol"  the  great  objects  of  local  government  would  be  defeat 
and  matters  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  inferior,  though  it  may 
ambitious,  men. 

"U'e  wait  with  much  anxiety  for  the  production  of  the  Governm 
measure.  It  would  seem  from  Her  Majesty's  gracious  speech  that 
we  may  probably  have  to  wait  for  some  lime  before  it  appears.  There 
is  at  all  events  oue  advantage  in  this.  It  wilt  give  the  Government 
full  time  for  fiirther  eonsideration  before  they  commit  themselves 
finally  to  a  measure  which  might  involve  multiplication  of  otliccs  and 
officers,  multiplication  of  elections,  increase  of  expenditure,  loss  of  ihc 
services  of  many  very  valuable  public  servants, — to  a  measure  by 
means  of  which,  so  fi.r  as  careful  and  wise  administration  is  eon- 
cerned.  they  might  very  easily  lose  the  substance  by  grasping  at 
shadow. 

Hicuard  AssnEToK  Cross. 
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A  POSniVIST  DISCOURSE.* 


ATBULV  com|jrefacusivi!  rcligiuii  shuuld  teach  not  oaly  a  aptrit 
of  heart  to  cuhivat(.>j  but  a  set  of  principles  to  act  oa  ia  the 
vnrld ;  and  oa  life  is  concerned  irtth  actions  quite  an  much  as  it 
is  with  feelings,  public  life  is  just  as  much  the  sphere  of  rational 
reli^oii  as  our  personal  life.  So,  the  churches,  if  they  onljr  knew  it, 
bave  quite  as  much  to  do  irith  the  -social  duty  of  statesmen  and  the 
political  habiU  of  the  people,  as  they  hare  with  purity  of  hetirt  and 
ipiritual  camcstncw.  There  will  he  no  complete  religion  until 
religions  men  hare  just  as  keen  au  interest  iu  the  prc^press  of  the 
rammoiiircaUh  as  they  now  profess  in  the  welfare  of  the  sonl.  And 
there  will  be  no  high  and  iitable  policy  untU  politics,  together  with 
momls  and  science,  arc  recognized  to  be  the  sphere  of  the  only 
religioui  earneslues.1  that  is  worth  having — true  unse)fisime»s  of 
licart. 

Thus  it  is  that/the  religion  of  Hutnanity  is  a  thoroughly  political 
reltgiun,  or  rather  public  life  is  an  eftscutial  part  of  its  aim ;  not,  an 
vith  the  Itomans,  to  the  esclusioa  of  creed  and  devontncss  of  spirit, 
but  qnito  as  truly  as  either  of  these.  Whilst  the  UoraanB  knew  no 
religion  except  such  an  concerned  their  sueiol  lift*,  and  whilst 
Ckhstianity  in  its  decay  looks  at  all  things  in  tho  light  cf  tho 
penonal  soul,  the  religion  of  Humanity  aToid»  the  narrowness  of 
both,  and  seeks  to  regenerate  social  life  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
educitbn,  and  of  high  purpose,  not  only  in  the  heart  within,  hat  in 
the  MKinl  Itoily  without  us. 

PoaitiFism  is  no  mere  historical  scheme,  a  movement  for  the  bare 
nmnncrooration  of  the  worthies  of  the  Past.     The  calendar  which 
gsthen  up  so  vast  an  array  of  our  great  fathers,  who  are  tlic  true 
*  ITift  fuUowiDK  <1uinNirM  was  given  ftt  Newton  Hall  on  Suudny,  F«l>.  *,  1*83. 
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creators,  if  not  uf  the  human  race,  at  teast  of  humaa  civilixstion, 
thin  calendar  is  not  thei-e  ns  h  dry  tabular  synopsis  for  the  ukc  of 
crosses  in  history.  Nor  is  it  there,  aa  the  Catholic  calendar  j»,  as  an 
externa!  object  of  reverence  and  ceremonial  obligation.  It  is  there 
to  teach  us  typrs  of  Iminau  duty,  and  facts  of  social  philosophy,  as 
\rc  find  them,  as  tliey  iaaliion  our  life,  inspire  our  own  efforts,  and 
supply  UK  with  cxamidcs  to  follow.  These  are  no  saints,  these  men, 
nor  arc  ilicy  to  be  reverenced  in  the  way  that  the  Catholic  worsIii|»8 
saints.  Tlicy  arc  biiiiply  men  who  have  done  good  work  iu  their 
time,  some  more,  some  less  well ;  none  of  them  perfect,  many  of 
them  most  faulty  ;  but  all  able  to  teach  us  by  their  faults  no  less  thnu 
by  their  virtues.  At  any  rate,  they  arc  men  like  ournclvcs,  and  with 
powers  that  wc  can  recall  with  profit  at  any  hour  of  our  working  lives. 
That  vague  and  unreal  vision,  the  Christ,  or  perfect  man,  whom  the 
good  Christian  profewcs  to  take  as  the  embodiment  of  all  human 
excelleuce — that  transceudental  figmeut  we  replace  witli  the  coHcctiTe 
Host  of  the  real  ujeu  who  exhibit  every  trait  of  humau  greatness,  and 
never  cease  to  be  as  fraukly  human  as  any  one  of  us.  There  is  no 
supcnLitious  line  that  severs  the  past  from  the  present,  the  Ltviug  from 
the  Dead,  or  the  most  revered  aervaut  of  Humauity  from  the  street 
sweeper,  who  is  sL'rviug  ii  tu-day.  They  have  no!,  passed  iuto  auutlier 
world,  nor  have  they  any  other  life  but  ours.  The  gates  of  IX-atli 
open  and  close  each  day,  encircling  new  multitudes  withiu,  as  new 
multitudes  each  day  press  on  into  the  vacant  place.  But  the 
unbroken  human  stream  is  all  oiie>  within  and  without  those 
adamautiue  doors,  Vc  hear  their  voices  and  the  vast  murmur  of 
their  lives  as  we  hasten  on  ourselves  to  join  them,  and  Living  an^ 
Dead  form  one  Humanity  for  ever." 

I  invite  you  to  think  of  this,  in  order  that,  in  forming  our  jud^ 
mcnt  of  public  duty,  wc  may  rcracml>er  that  the  honour  of  tho  dead 
is  no  bit  of  antiquarianism,  but  that  the  men  of  to-day,  and  yester- 
day, like  the  men  of  to-morrow,  arc  all  employed  on  the  »amc  .work, 
and  furnish  similar  types,  for  our  pniclical  understanding  of  du^^ 
Yesterday  it  was  Gambetta,  to-morrow  it  may  be  Uladatone,  whai^| 
personalitj'  absorbs  us  and  forces  us  to  judge;  but  we  are  all  making 
history  day  by  day,  and  the  leaders  of  meu  whom  we  see  no  more, 
and  those  who  arc  amongst  us,  and  who  an;  growing  into  power,  are 
all  in  one  plane,  as  mueh  and  as  little  saiuts  as  tlio  rest,  as  much  the 
makers  of  humanity. 

Last  Sunday  wc  met  here  to  reflect  on  the  work  of  Mahomet  and 
the  founilutioii  and  history  of  Islam.  To-day — how  vast  a  sense  of 
humanity  does  it  imply,  to  uote  the  iutervall  oud  contrast! — -wc  turn 
to  judge  (janibctta  and  the  Uepublie  in  France.  The  few  weeks  hare 
passed  that  Comte  judged  expedient  as  an  interval  for  the  fair  judg- 
ment of  the  dead ;    the  flowers  in  the  wreaths   upon   his   grave  ai 
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Kardly  nitlicred,  and  how  mucli  has  liappcncd  siucc  his  death ! 
1  VVitliin  a  tnoutli  wo  «ec  (a?  wc  could  not  f-cc  in  the  hour  of  hia  dis- 
^^  •ppcirance)  all  that  his  death  itivoivcd. 

^v,  It  would  only  be  straugers  to  us  who  could  wonder  vhat  especial 
^HBoncem  of  ours  ih  the  career  of  a  French  politician,  or  what  the 
^^icligiou  of  huniHiiity  ha-s  to  do  vlth  Ijcou  Gambcttn.  TtiD»c  who 
Icnoir  us  st  all  arc  well  aware  that  to  ns  the  social  mocemeDt  id 
j  Europe  a.t  a  whole  is  of  far  doei^r  nioraeiit  than  any  local  matter  of 
national  politics  ;  they  know  that  to  u»  the  foundation  of  the  llcpublie 
in  France  is  the  condition  of  all  healthy  political  progress  in  the 
world.  They  know  how  we  recognize  the  social  iaitiatii-e  which  the 
great  Uevulutiou  gave  to  France,  and  of  wlitch  no  errors  and  no 
disasters  can  at  present  deprive  her.  The  lU'puhlic  ia  to  us  the  sole 
jluRrautcc  of  any  stable  projrrcss  or  order.  Tiic  Ucpublic  in  France 
u  the  turning-point  in  the  scirand  tmU'  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it 
m  that  whereby,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  century  will  stand  in  history. 
And  every  one  can  sec  that,  for  ^ood  ur  for  evil,  Jiirjn  Oamlietla  was 
bound  up  with  the  llciiublie  as  no  other  contcm|)orary  life  was  bouml 
up.  Nor  can  wc  forget  that  he  was  the  first  statesman  of  Euro{ican 
importance  forninlly  to  offer  Ins  public  homage  to  Cnmtc  as  the 
greatest  mind  of  the.  nineteenth  century ;  and  formally  to  adopt,  as  his 
leading  idea  in  politics,  Comte'a  great  aphorism:  "Prepress  can  only 
wi»c  out  of  the  development  of  Order."  But  it  is  not  for  this  that 
Qftrobetta  hold^  a  place  'jf  prime  importance  in  our  cyea.  Tlic  doiuj;» 
o(  a  statesman  are  what  concern  xxn,  and  not  his  protesLitions.  And 
it  is  in  the  region  of  action  that  we  see  how  distinctly  Gambetta 
foruhaduws  the  type  of  the  KcpuUHc&a  statesman — rudely  and  iucuni- 
plctelr,  no  doubt — but  with  nil  the  essential  elements.  He  is  the 
fint  European  statesman  of  this  century  who  is  heart  and  »oul 
Republican  ;  the  only  one  whose  fibre  is  entirely  popular;  who  saw 
t^  the  Uepublic  implied  a  real  social  reconstruction ;  he  is  the  only 
Koropcan  statcsmnu  who  is  ctgually  zealous  for  progress  and  for  order, 
uul  most  o&auredly  he  is  the  only  statesman  of  this  century  who  has 
IbraiaUy  thrown  away  every  kind  of  Ihcfdn^ieal  cratch. 

This  is  no  panegj-ric  of  a  public  man.  Of  such  we  have  had 
nough.  Ii  is  no  critical  analysis  of  a  striking  personality.  ^Ve  arc 
art  here  neither  to  bury  Ciesar,  uor  to  praise  him.  Brutus  and 
Cawiua  and  the  rest  have  told  us  that  he  wa»  ambitiims,  and  had  many 
pieToos  faults.  I  am  not  abyut  to  dispute  it.  There  arc  mauy 
*kiag»  iu  his  public  career,  especially  in  iU  later  years,  which  wo 
■fcoUy  fail  to  reconcile,  not  only  with  the  best  type  of  the  atates- 
■■■,  bat  with  any  rc&50!iablc  version  of  his  own  principles.  As  to 
bprirate  life,  there  are  tbings,  perhai>s,  gross  and  unworthy,  and  a 
pWic  man  has  no  private  life.  Hut  unworthy  if  they  l>c,  they  were 
w*  of  the  kind  which  seriously  disable  a  public  career.      He  wat  not 
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■A  corrupting  pcdautocnit  like  GuiJtot,  nor  a  corrupted  cynic  like 
Thiers  >  he  iras  iidt  a  king  of  gamblers  like  Xaiiolcoii,  nor  a  king  of 
jobljcrs  like  Louis  Philippe.  He  vas  a  jovial,  uuabuhcd  sou  of  Pans  ; 
without  special  rcfjaemeiit  of  life,  or  scusltivc  delicacy  of  couscieoce. 
AVc  hnrc  yet  no  meuas  of  proving  the  truth  of  tho  stories  that  we 
hear  of  the  kind  of  meu  who  from  time  to  time  shnred  his  intimacy, 
and  of  the  c-iUerprises  or  adventures  to  which  he  allowed  liiioseU  to 
be  made  u  more  or  lesa  blinded  accomplice.  Let  us  leave  these  talcs 
for  lime  to  reveal.  However  they  turn  out,  the  essential  mau  ia  tho 
mnin  ifi  known  to  us  now.  If  he  allowed  himself  familiarity  with 
nnworthy  atlvcnturcrs,  certain  it  13,  that  iu  all  parts  of  France  he 
retained  till  hi&  death  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  roost  honourable 
spirits  of  his  country.  If  hia  name  was  used  at  times  to  back  up  a 
financial  job,  it  is  yet  most  clear  that  with  portentous  opportunities 
for  serving  himself,  he  neither  made  nor  spent  n  fortune.  If  bis 
policy  was  not  always  consistent  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  it  was 
never  dictated  by  vulgar  ambition.  Coarseness  of  nature,  both  in 
private  and  in  public  life,  is  no  fiual  bar  to  greatness  in  a  statesman. 
The  greatest  names  iu  political  history  have  often  been  soiled  with 
ufiedifving  weakuess  aud  unscrupulous  expedients.  The  statesmen 
of  history  are  iis  Utile  the  types  of  moral  purity  as  the  saints  arc 
ty[>cs  of  practical  sagacity.  Aslalesmau  iu  au  era  like  this  is  a  man 
by  necessity  of  ecimiironiise  and  expedients.  His  agents  he  takes  as 
he  finds  them  ;  and  he  t'-ikes  them  with  good  and  bad  togctlier.  And 
whcu  all  this  is  said,  we  must  judge  them  in  the  rough  us  they  arc. 
Kucrgy  and  sagacity,  and  the  geiiiiu^  to  give  the  true  lead  to  forty 
millions  of  men,  are  qualities  of  such  transcendcut  'value  to  mankind, 
that  we  must  hail  them  at  all  costs  wherever  we  fiud  them.  And 
tliesc  qunlities  were  assuredly  in  IjCou  Gamhetta. 

What  we  propose  is  neither  a  history  of  Gambctta's  life,   nor 
critical  estimate  of  his  nature  and  career.     Take  two  or  three  points 
in  his  eai-ccr  which  need  no  pix>ving  and  no  refining,  and  in  these  wi 
may  tind  enough  to  convince  us  that  with  him  France  and  the  eanse 
of  progress  have  lost' a  great  force,  one  that  rnuks  amongst  the  very 
few  great  personalities  in  mixlcrii  i>olitic». 

I  will  take  hut  four  cardinal  fucts  about  his  career,  and  consider 
bini,  firstly,  as  the  true  creator  of  the  Itcpublic ;  secondly,  as  a  type 
of  the  statesman  of  the  people  ;  thirdly,  as  the  representative  of  the 
union  of  order  and  pi-ogrcss;  aud  fourthly,  as  represcutative  of  the 
secular  movement  in  politics. 

In  *:\CTy  one  of  these,  aud  iu  all  of  them  iu  eombiuatiou,  Gambctt 
is  the  only  French  statesman  of  the  tir»t  order  whom   this  cctit 
has  prcciuced. 

Of  the  first  order?  it  is  asked.  Yes!  Whatever  juilgmcut  we  may 
pass  ou  his  work  there  can  be  no  real  dispute  about  his  power.      Uc 
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^^-,«  liardly  laiil  in  his  grare,  wlicu  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic 

^^«i    Euildenly   cballciigcil^  atul   Ihniu^h   ull  ranks  of  RcpiihlicanK   » 

jjjcleo  panic  arusic,  iuku's  hearts  failing  thum  for   fear.      A    week 

l^f.fore  his  death,  in  ppito  of  cliscjuiet  and  coufusirrn,  the  Coustitutiun 

._^      I^ance  seemed  as  murh  a  lliiiip  of  course  as  the    Constitution   in 

«.-*  ^i^Iand.      A  week  ti^'tcr  hiH  burial  everytlmig  schemed  an  open  ques- 

^-^-n»  again,  as  oo  the  eve  of  Sedan.     He  is  the  one  Frenchman  whom 

.m^^    keen  Htatrsmeu  of  Germany  took  to  \\c  of  parnmouat  importance 

~^^     C3i'rQinny;  lie  i*  the  one  Frenchman   who  rcpi'csieuted   something 

■  ^ finite  to  cn"cry  man  thioughout   the  civilized  world  possessing  the 

-  ^-yiplest  notion  of  politics;  aud  lie  was  the  one  Frenchman  whose 

^^»3.ic  and  character  were  known  to  crcry  elector  in  France.      The 

^^.^a.^  of  Gambetta  was  to  France  wliat  the  death  of  Cavour  was  to 

•f^wk.'^y )  vhat  the  death  of  Bismarck  will  Ik  to  Germany.    At  the  day 

^yf    ftftix  death  he  filled  the  mindN  of  Fi-cnrh  politicians  more  than  Guixot 

^^«^r  did,  or  Thiers,  or  any  of  the  nameless  Minifilers  of  empire  and 

j^ic.»ijai'chy — more  than  I'ccl  ever  filled  men's  thoughts  aniongi<t  ns, 

„^c:»ri.'  even  than  01ad!»toue  ibes  uu\r.     Ilis  brief  hour  of  oQic^  way  a 

rnore  iatcrlude.      He  is  almost  the  one  Frenchman  of  our  times  who 

K^oixld  fall  from  office  without  disapiwaring  fiom  public  life.     OtTicc 

-KXiza.i3c  no  difference  to  his  personal  power,  esccpt  that  it  hampered  it 

by   arousing  a  i^torm  of  jealousies.    Bcutb,  as  usualj  is  the  true  measure 

of  ^rratuesB,  aud  death  has  revealed  to  uh  witli  Nlartling  force  what  is-. 

tho    K('iiublic  »iUi  Gambetta  and  what  it  is  witliout  him.      Itigbt  or 

TTOB^  this  is  power;  this  is  ono  of  those  prc-emiucnt  )>ersouuIities 

vbach  occur  but  nuw  and  then  in  a  century.      Here  i»  the  great  man 

(it    UOQC  tii  those  facts  wliicli  nc  must  take  as  mc\»,  whether  we  like 

it  OT00t]»  and  it  is  with  justice  that  his  followers  say,  *'  Here  is  the 

mra-xi  who  is  not  of  the  order  of  the  Jules  Favres  and  the  Jules  Simons, 

or     tiie  Jules  I'errys,  or  even  of  the  Thiers  aud  the  Guiiots — here  is 

a  tfcom  leader  of  the  order  of  the  Dantons  and  the  Hochcs." 

I.  Take  lum  as  the  creator  of  the  HcpuWic.  There  wore  three 
su«=caairc  epochs  iu  which  Gambetta  was  the  true  author  of  the 
R«:=iniblic:  in  lfl68-9,  in  1870-1.  iu  1876  8.  For  sixteen  years  the 
EcxAjHTc  had  lain  like  a  nightmare  upon  France  ;  corrnpting  it  from 
ak>OTe,  crushing  it  withiu,  weakening  it  without,  degrading  and 
stifVug  the  cntiiu  French  nation.  All  the  better  elements  of  the 
pec»|>lc  rcvoltcil  ;  all  were  ready  for  a  resurrection— but  who  gave  the 
word?  Always  and  everywhere  Gambetta.  Ui^  energy,  bis  courage, 
^s^  bith  in  the  Republic,  his  scorn  of  the  Empire,  rang  like  an 
electric  shock  through  France.  In  November,  IBG8,  the  date  of  his 
{kmoua  ipetcU,  he  was  a  brietlcss,  unknown  barrtstcr.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1861J,  he  was  the  rival,  the  terror,  aud  the  judge  of  the 
Lrapirc.  The  Empire  in  these  last  two  years  shook  aud  cowered 
a  young  lawyer. 
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It  is  easy  to  say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  i-'rcnchmuu  felt 
this,  that  Paris  was  spcthiiig  with  iiisuiTCctioii,  and  the  whole  tliinking 
class,  and  the  entire  working  class,  was  in  dctiancc.  True  ;  bnt  both 
wanted  the  toii;{uc,  tlic  soul,  the  heart,  and  they  found  those  in 
Gamhetta.  Tlic  Julos  Simons,  the  Roeheforts,  and  Prerost  ParadoU, 
might  write  smart  Ai-ticloi ;  I'cleseluzc  and  BUnqni  conld  con* 
spire  ;  hut  neither  epigrams  nor  eonspiraeiea  eonld  shake  the  Kmpire. 
It  needed  an  agitator  who  wns  also  a  statesman.  (latnhctta  was 
both ;  and  he  airut-k  the  Kmpire  as  neither  fifty  Jules  Sirnous  uor  a 
hundred  Blauquia  could  strike  it. 

The  Kmpire  ended,  as  wc  know,  in  an  utter  wreck  ;  and  ajjaiu,  ou 
the  morrow  of  Sedan,  the  Jlcpubhc  was  the  work  of  Uambctta.  Ho 
ptanued  it,  lie  organized  it,  iie  established  it.  In  that  shameful 
overthrow  of  France,  in  the  winter  of  1870,  the  one  redeeming  effort 
stood  out  elear ;  and  uj^ain,  one  niau  ahiiic  struck  the  imaginatiou 
of  Europe,  of  Germany,  uf  France.  Such  ii  negation  of  all  that  is 
sound  and  manly  as  the  Empire  was,  cannot  atliict  a  jMjople  for  a 
generation  without  leavin-^  a  heritage  of  blight  and  corruption  ;  and 
with  all  my  love  for  the  !''rench  name  and  people,  1  cannot  deny  that 
in  IH70  it  had  enuk  ax  low  ns  a  nation  can  sink  without  dcatli. 
From  that  torpor  France  was  saved  hy  the  cnei^y  of  Gambctia. 
That  one  man,  a  young,  unknown,  penniless  lawyer  of  thirty-two, 
roused  France  from  her  slumber,  upheld  her  banner  against  ho|>cIcs!s 
oilds,  made  the  French  people  feel  again  they  were  a  people,  ami 
plauted  in  their  hearts  the  image  of  Kcpublic  instead  of  Kinjure. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Itepublic  was  formed  :  Gambetta'K  name  was 
made  a  household  word  iu  Frnaee.  Into  cveiy  village,  from  Ushaat 
to  Nice,  from  Dunkirk  to  St  Sebastian,  the  conscript  of  1870 
carried  back  the  tale  of  a  leader  who  had  kept  alive  the  i'Veuch  name. 
Since  the  days  of  the  First  Napoleon,  no  name  had  ever  penetrated 
into  every  heart  in  France  as  did  Gambetta's.  lie  was  the  one 
niau  known  to  all  living  Frenchmen — man,  woman,  and  cliild- — and 
known  us  the  iiiapirei'  of  a  new  sense — love  of  the  country.  He  was 
the  moral  inepircr  of  the  nation ;  for  be  recalled  the  spirit  of  the 
men  w}ia  fought  at  Valtny  and  .Temappes;  nay,  it  is  no  profanation 
to  say  it,  he  reealleil  Jeanne  Dare  licrHclf.  He  restored  the  French 
nation  to  itself,  giving  France  hack  to  Europe  as  one  of  her  great 
forces.  This  is  the  ini  perish  able  work  of  the  Repuhlie  of  1870;  and 
for  this  the  Republic  of  Ih70  «ill  be  remembered  when  Hi^marck 
and  Mollke  and  the  German  Empire  are  names  f<w  historical 
research . 

It  failed.  Yea !  it  failed,  because  the  miserable  monarchies  and 
empires,  which  have  Jmcceeded  each  other  in  France  since  the  HcvoIu- 
tion,  had  cru^hed  out  of  Frenchmen  tlie  national  spirit ;  and  no  cuergj' 
or  genius  can  make  a  nation  in  an   hour.     !But  1  say  it  advisedly — 
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now  that  iwelvc  years  liavc  imssecl,  aiul  nil  the  facts  arc  known — 
that  but  for  the  iiitrif^iiiLs  niiil  fears  of  men  like  Diixaiiie,  and  Trodni, 
nml  Thiers,  and  the  wild  intestine  Iiatrwl  that  a  {reneratioo  of  eivil  war 
had  bred,  snil  the  fechlcncsit  and  thc^  selfishricsH  that  a  generation  of 
Empire  ha<l  bre*!,  the  defence  would  hare  sncceedcd. 

The  Germans  knew  it,  and  feared  it.  It  was  impossible  for 
Germany  to  eonquer  France  had  Frenchmen  been  true  to  iherosclvcs. 
The  grandsons  of  the  men  who  had  repelled  Europe  nt  6ve  sides  nt 
mice  were  conqnere<l  by  a  nation  nu  bigger,  and  far  less  powerful  in. 
material  resources  than  themselves.  lean  never  forget  how  Gambctta 
himself  spoke  of  tliis  to  me.  lu  a  long  conversation  on  tin;  war,  I 
asked  him  ye^rs  after  all  wa»  over:  "Could  then  the  defence  have 
beea  continued  in  1S71  ?"  "Certainly!"'  he  groaned  out  bitterly, 
crunching  his  cl:i*i[)cil  hand*.  "Ofcowrje  it  conhl !"  "Then  why  did 
they  give  iur"  said  I.  "  C'etait  le  cojur  (|ul  leur  mamjuait,"  he 
roared  out,  bounding  otf  his  seat,  and  hi.t  face  purple  with  shame  and 
rage.  "  Becaus^e  they  were  out  of  heart,"  said  he.  And  I  felt  what 
DautOQ  had  been  in  '03. 

It  is  said  this  is  not  very  much  to  have  done.  Gambctta  was  an 
elo<]nciit  talker,  and  did  nothing  but  put  into  eloquent  words  the 
thunghU  of  thousands.  In  one  sense  that  is  true.  The  state^nmii 
a  hyiiothesi  is  not  the  original  thinker;  be  is  never  the  lonely  dis. 
cotercr  of  a  iKTuliar  truth.  Xor  is  he  the  mere  monthpicrc  ofother 
men's  sehemc*.  The  man  who  touclie.<t  the  brains  and  hearts  of  his 
time  with  that  sympathetic  and  guiding  note  which  brings  them  to 
one  act  at  the  given  time — the  man  who  makes  the  current  idea 
and  the  dominant  feeling  hnni  in  thirty  millions  of  spirits  at  once, 
who  utters  the  true  word  at  the  right  time — this  is  the  statesman ; 
aad  the  man  of  this  sort  is  rare,  and  appears  but  once  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two. 

The  work  of  Gambetta  in  1Wj8,  or  iu  1870,  was  in  the  main 
the  work  of  u  Biiiglo  idea.  lli»  work  tu  1877  was  fur  more  com- 
plei,  and  far  more  truly  of  ilic  political  sort.  The  great  struggle  iu 
1877  between  Ues]>otisni  and  Kepublic— for  that  was  the  true  issue 
then,  OS  we  now  see — was  in  a  marvellous  sense  the  work  of  Gambetta. 
The  long  six  months'  struggle  ul'  France  with  the  Government  of 
Combat,  the  consummate  skill  with  which  all  the  Republican  parties 
were  restrained,  sustained,  and  concentrated,  the  order,  self-restraint, 
and  diseipUue  of  the  country  under  n  series  of  reckless  provocations, 
the  gra.<tp  over  an  intricate  network  of  cicctonil  movements  from  one 
end  of  France  to  another,  the  marvellous  success  in  face  of  desperate 
prciu^ure,  the  cose,  order,  and  completeness  of  the  triumph,  its  libcrnl 
and  noble  sftirit,  and  llie  rejection  of  all  vindictive  retaliation — this 
Wft-s  the  work  of  llamWtta  alone.  I  was  myself  at  that  time  in  all 
parts  of  France,  and  I  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  leaders  of  the 
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fioveraent  m  Pitris  and  in  the  country.  One  aud  all  wookl  w}r. 
We  da  uot  knov  the  data  otirsctvcsr  but  Gnmhctta  ha*  the 
ritolc  madiincry  of  the  party  in  his  liauds.  He  Lnows  tlic  facts 
im  cvcrv  coustitucocv  in  France.  Ho  has  them  all  in  his  heat) ;  be 
nssurcs  us  of  biicccsk  ;  and  tre  trust  him."  l<'rance  tlitt  trust  him  in 
187"  ;  and  the  Republic  vas  tniule. 

Thus  three  times  the  Rcpiihlie  was  due  to  Gambctta:  to  his  auda- 
oity  in  18GS,  to  his  resolution  in  1870,  to  his  Bagacity  in  1877.     And 
to  be  the  forcmoat  bold  man,  the  foremost  resolute  man,  tlic  foremost 
sagaeious  mnn  of  yonr  fccneration,  iii  to  be  the  great  man.     To  be  the 
preat  man  who  founds  the  Ucpublic  is  to  be  the  man  of  the  ecutuiy. 
I  take  of  this  century  in  lluropc.  Canning,  Peel,  Cobdco,  Gladstone^ 
in   England ;  Cavour,  MaKzini,  Garibaldi,  in  Italy ;  Sicio  and  lii*--. 
marcW,    in    Germany;    Dcak    and    Kossuth,    in    Hungary;    Lincoln. 
Grant,  and  Garfield,  in  America  ;  and   I   may  that  the  foundation  oN 
the  Itejmblic  in  France  is  a  work  far  greater  and  more  dttGcult  thai 
■itiy  whiclj  they  undertook. 

The  Uepublic  in  France  is  the  condition  of  all  progress.     The  0J.4 
Europe  of  feudalism  canuot  disappear,  the  new  Europe  of  the  peopr*, 
cannot  begin,  till  the  Republic  is  fonudcd.      It  means   the  dcPut' 
extinction  of  hcredttai-y  claims  of  every  kind,  the  tinal  admission 
capacity  and  merit  to  every  function  in  the  State.     The  Republic 
the  issue  of  all  mo<Ieni  history  since  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  is  t"^ 
condition  of  nil  future  progress  einre  the  eighteenth  ccutun'  cndc 
It  is  the  great  political  problem  of  moilcrn  Knropc;  ripe  for  soIutL 
only  in  France  ;  already  attained  in  a  modified  form  by  England;  s- 
hnvcring  in  the  balance  elsewhere.     But  the  problem  of  the 
tccnth  century  is  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  France ; 
the  man  who  &n  yet  has  done  most  to  establish  it  is  assuredly 
Gambctta. 

II.  I  take  him  next  as  the  statesman  of  the  new  social  strata  ;  M.: 
here  again  it  is  certain    that   no  single  politician  in  Europe  witKj 
this  century  hiu  been  at  once  a  foremost  {lower  in  Europe*  auc3         ^ 
man   of  the   |)oople   in  origin,  habit,  interest,  and  sympathy.      1'      he  J 
type  of  Lincoln  aud  Garfield  is  common  enough  in  the  United  Stat 
But  in  Europe,  in  this  century,  there  has  been  no  other  exampi 
Men  like  Cavour  aud  Bismarck  arc  great  forces;  but  they  belong  G 
race  and  training  to  the  old  feudal  clashes.     Mr.   Gladstone  aud  M 
Disraeli  did  not  belong  to  them  by  birth  ;  but  their  truiuing  and  ttie^ 
habits  were  as  much  those  of  the  governing  classes  us  Lord  Di-rbv 
or  Lord  Salisbury's.      Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  popular  fibre  and  tlv 
popular  f.ympHthy;    but  he  has  never  abandoned  nor  defied  the  otJ 
aiistiH^ratic  orders.      I  do  nut  »ay  it  would  be  wise  for  an  iCii»li«. 
politician  to  do  so ;  but  in  Franco  it  is  the  condition  of  true  Bcpnt 
lican  force.     Neitlfer  Thiers^  nor  GnSvy,  nor  any  of  the  elder  state- 
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men  have  ever  stood  forth  na  direct  rcprcaentativcs  of  the  people. 
Gambecta  atone,  of  the  men  of  European  position,  has  done  so.  His 
memorable  words,  that  the  Oorcrnmcnt  of  France  must  pass  to  new 
social  strata,  was  no  idle  ]ihrn^e  but  a  reality.  Garobcttn,  even  if  for 
a  moment  he  indulged  in  luxury,  lived,  and  died,  and  was  buricfl  the 
wo  of  the  grocer  of  Cabors.  He  aot  only  feU  sympathy  M-ith  the 
populace,  kv.t  be  never  could  ceaac  to  be  of  the  popitlaeo  himself.  I 
have  seen  him  within  recent  years  myself  living  like  any  young 
begiuQcr  ia  literature  or  science,  as  completely  a  sou  of  the  people  as 
wben  he  talked  and  laughed  iu  the  Cafe  Procope.  I  am  far  from 
sayiug  that  this  is  oecesjiary  or  even  desirable  iu  every  country  iu 
Europe ;  hut  iu  France  it  is.  The  ouly  ])ossibIe  Ilcpubltcau  ruler  iu 
France  is  the  man  of  the  people.  And  it  is  of  prime  importauee  to 
£aro{)c  to  show  that  the  sou  of  a  country  shopman  can  roach  the  first 
place  in  his  country  before  he  is  forty,  and  without  ceasing  to  be 
tbesotiof  the  shoirninn.  And  hern  again  I  say  that  it  is  a  tiling  of 
great  moment  in  the  world  that  the  death  of  the  son  of  a  provincial 
tradesman  should  be  an  event  of  Enropran  importance,  and  that  he 
fihould  have  the  burial  of  a  rhicf  of  the  State. 

III.  I  take  him  next  as  the  first  modern  Frenchman  who  combined 
Revolutionary  ends  with  Conservative  methods — that  is  to  say,  who 
«a.s  resolved  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  ItevolutioD,  both  those 
of  1789, 1791,  and  IHAS,  by  means  of  jwpular  eouvictiou,  and  not  of 
eoupt'dc'taain  and  tcrrar.     He  was,  as  no  other  FreDchmau  in  this 
century  has  been,  trusted  at  once  by  the  masses  of  the  cities,  and  by 
the  masses  of  the  peasauts.      Tlie  workmen  of  the  creat  cities   of 
France  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  excitemeat ;    the 
(ttasants  and  farmers  of  the  country  are  the  most    purely  Conserva- 
tive class  in  Europe.     I  mean  by  Consen'otive,  averse  to  all  doubt- 
ful Experiments,  whether  backwards  or  forwards.      It   is  quite   true 
tbat  Ciambetta  was  so  Conservative  that  he  had  lost  a  large  part  of 
ki*  iuQuence  with  the  workmen  of  Paris  and   Lyons.       He   would 
frolmbly,  had  he  Uved,  have  lost  even  more.    But  he  died,  by  free  vote. 
Member  for  Belleville,  the  most  ineurgcnt  quarter  of  Puriii.      He  who 
did  this  at^tbc  same  time  {losseiised  the  eoufidcncro  of  llie  mass  of  the 
rural  votcn.     This  wan  to  unite  Order  and  Progress,  as  no  other  fore- 
most pditictan  of  France  has  ever  done  in  oar  time.     They  have  to 
choose  the  one  or  the  other — the  changes  desired  by  the  mass  of  the 
workmen,  or  the  permanence  loved   bj*  the   mass  of  the   peasants. 
Thry  arc  avowed  Revolutionists  or  avowed  Conservatives ;  men  who, 
like  Thicrsi  and  Grcvy,  influence  the  middle  class  without  influencing 
vorkmcn  at  all;  or  «ien   like  CliSmcnceau,  who  lead  the  workmen, 
bot  have  no  influence  M-ith  the  rich  and  the  peasantry.     Gambetta 
»n»  the  one  Frenchman  uf  modem  times  who  could  iuducc  the  llevo- 
I<iiioaiit»  to  follow  constitutional  meanato  their  ends,  whilst  iuduciui; 
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tlic  ranscrvalivcs  to  facr  atul  acwpt  a  new  ordcrof  govcriimciit.  lii 
liail  fuiiiidcil,  nnil,  bail  he  lived,  he  wuiilil  |>ossibly  havo  u^urctl,  wliat 
M.  Lafitt*^  hiis  i!al!e(i  an  f)rgani<',  jimgressivt!,  Kcpiiblican  party. 

He  hail  hnnllr  snccccdrd,  wht-ii  ait  short  in  dcatli.  Nor  can  wp 
be  at  all  sure  that  iu  any  ciirc  lie  woiiltl  have  succeeded  in  his  ta^k. 
The  situation,  of  France  is  extraordinarily  difficult;  one  that  makcs-l 
gOTcrnmcnt  for  the  moment  almost  impossible.  The  democratic 
mRnia  (and  hy  that  I  mean  tlic  passion  uf  graiips  and  of  indindiials 
to  reject  every  centre  of  power  but  that  which  promotes  their  own 
particular  uostruran),  this  democratic  frenzy  has  gouc  so  far  that  we 
may  well  doubt  if  niiy  govcrjimcut  by  opinion  is  now  posaihic.  FreOj 
gOTcrumcut  means  government  by  consent  of  the  governe<l  and 
rational  guidance  of  their  conviclions.  But  when  a  society  has 
into  that  state  that  the  majority  of  energetic  natures  hold  it  as  the' 
first  duty  of  a  man  not  to  he  governed  at  all ;  when  opinion  is  iu 
that  state  that  in  place  of  rational  convictions  society  is  saturatnl 
with  prejudices  incompatible  with  cacli  other,  and  agreeing  only  in 
being  impervious  to  reason  at  all  —then  government  (hy  coaviction 
at  least)  is  nearly  a  hopeless  tusk,  I  am  not  saying  that  France  baa 
reached  this  hopeless  staic  ;  but  the  democratic  poison  has  gone  nearly 
Ois  far  as  is  compatible  with  rational  existence.  \V<^,  to  whom  the 
Rcjuihlie  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  most  advanced  civilization, 
who  call  for  a  social  and  not  n;  mere  plutocratic  Republic,  arc  a«  fari 
as  ever  from  the  democratic  system.  Let  na  explain  these  term 
which  arc  used  so  loosely  in  England.  By  Republican  Oorcmrocul 
we  mean  that  government  which  represents  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
without  privileged  families  of  any  kind,  or  any  governing  class,  or 
any  hereditary  office.  It  ia  government  in  the  name  of  the  pcoplei 
in  the  interests  of  all  equally,  in  sympathy  with  the  jwoplc;  where, 
50  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  neither  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  class, 
give  any  prerogative  whatever.  Wc  mean,  in  fact,  by  Republican 
what  is  on  the  lips  of  all  English  Liberals,  but  is  so  little  to  be  found 
iu  the  facts  of  English  politics.  By  Democracy  we  mean  the  direct 
control  of  the  machiuciy  of  government  by  sXt  citizens  equally,  or 
rather,  by  such  of  them  as  can  succeed  iu  maUiug  themselves  heard, 
and  for  the  time  paralyzing  the  rest.  This  govcnuneut  by  every- 
body in  turn  is  the  negation  <if  the  true  Republican  Government;  for 
in  place  of  being  the  government  by  conviction  and  cunseut  of  the 
people  in  tlio  interest  of  allj  il  is  the  arbitrary  Tinforcement  of  a  act 
of  narrow  interests  hy  small  groups  in  endless  succession.  ^H 

The  virus  of  dcnivicracy  [whichj  in  the  sense  in  which  1  use  it,  ^^\ 
na  little  republican  or  popular  government,  that  it   is  rather  a  scries 
of  impotent  tyrannies  by  petty  group.s),  the  virus  of  democracy  may 
have  gone  ao  far  in  France,  that  Carabetta  would  have  attempted  to 
it  in  vain.      Certain   it   is,  that   with   all   hiii   democtutic 
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^-K'^iaing,  Aod  all   his  democratic  hahita,  his  tcit  existence  '<xa%   nn 

^x^tidotc   to   democracy.      Every  greit    personality,  every    natioiial 

_.^:rpntation,  every  ercativc  potitiral   force,  i«  in  itself  the  nc};ation  of 

^^niocmcy.     Bcmocraey,  or  evcrybiwiy    ruling  for   his  ilay  in  torn, 

^cid  ia  the  meantime,  till  his  turn  comes,  fimouply  aMaiUng  every  one 

.^;^1i««;  turn  is  come,  is  hushed  into  silence  hy  the  very  c\istciicc  of  a 

grftxx  man,      A  great  statesman  is  ipso  facto  as  fatal  to  democracy  as 

^    ^at  general  is  iocompatible  vith  mutiny.     I  am  not  speaking  of 

fT  E:gland  nor  of  the  Rnglish  ParHametit,  wliere  difTerent  circumstances 

fX^okc  difTerent  condition]!.     I  am  upeakiug  of  Frauce  to-day,  and  I 

^c?  uot  hesitate  to  8ay  that  her  one  chance  of  good  government   lies 

jxY   tlic  hope  that  her  goverumcut  will  assume  a  personal  and  not  a 

j<3iaocratic   furoi.     By  personal  I  do  not    uieuu  despotic ;  certainly 

t»«:jt  military,  nothing  imperial,  uot  a  rule  of  bayonets,  and  prisons, 

(]  csilc,  anil  the  state  of  siege;  but  the  go%crumeut  of  a  capable 

An  or  men,  freely  accepted  aud  followed  by  the  will  of  an  iutelllgoiit 

|j aT nplr       In  a  iray  we  have  -iumethiug  of  the  kiad  here;  ia  u  way 

t.lmcv  have  somethiug  of  thu  kind   ia  Atimrica.     The  great  chauco  of 

tbcir  baviug  it  in  France  lay  in  the  future  of  Gambetta.     I  tim  far 

f  x-CTfii  saying  that  in  such  a  situation  even  he  irould  have  succeeded ; 

lymmt  his  life  ofTercd  chances  of  such  a. thing  that  we  look  for  in  vain 

in  France. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  imply  that  we  should  approve  of  all  his 

mclicmes,  or  even  condone  his  later  policy.    I  am  free  to  acknowledge 

tKat  of  late  1  have  earnestly  repudiated  many  leading  features  of  his 

policy.      His  attack  upon  the  Catholic  fraternities,  hia  idea  of  a  State 

Cbnrch,  of  a  State  education,  of  State  public  works,  arc  contrary,  I 

bold  it,   to  any  just    and   radical   principles;    whilst  the  miserable 

aggression  in  Tunis,  aud  the  criminal  spoliation  of  Sgypt,  fill  us  with 

ihc  warmest  indignation.    For  the  most  part,  in  tlie  last  two  years,  I 

hare  found  myself  more  often  on  the  side  of  Cidmcnccau,  and  heartily 

de»irotta  of  seeing  the  iwliey  of  Cl<?mcnrcau  succeed. 

But  in  the  one  great  necessity  of  Prance,  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ing parly  or  power,  perfectly  Republican,  at  once  progressive  and 
CcAierrative,  T  ask  myself  if  ('lemcncciiu  has  the  prospect  of  sueeccd- 
in*  where  Gambetta  failed.      Uy  all   means  let   us  support  him   if 
piwpcct  there  he.      Rut  T  am  not  saiigulne.     CIcmcnocau  is  so  far 
an&ble  to  deal  with  Dcmocracv,  iu  that  he  is   himself  a   fanatical 
kdheteat  of  the  Democratic  creed.     To  him  the  defeating  of  any 
perHoal  power  is  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen ;  whereas  the  formation 
rfi personal  power  is  the  first  necessity  of  the  Itepublic     To  Itim 
Ofponuntsm  is  the  worst  of  political  crimes  ;  whereas  Opportunisoi 
it  limply  the  basis  of  all  true  statcsmauship.     To  him,  the  begiiiuiiig 
aad  end  of  politics  is    the  logical    fullilmcnt   of   the   Revolution  ; 
vbcteis  the  conditiou  of  fultilling  the  Kcvolutiou  la  to  make  it  the 
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gr«dual  deTebpment  of  Order.  Oii  all  these  grounds,  altbougli  on 
■o  many  a  recent  question  I  hold  Clemeuccau  right  and  Gamhetta 
wrong',  we  wonhl  bare  held  to  the  party  of  Gambetta  and  not  to  that 
of  Clemenceau.  If  vremust  choose  betwccu  the  IrrccoucilaWts  Bcd 
the  Opportunists,  tlien  Opportunism  rncauB  practical  govcrumeut,  and 
Irreconcilability  mcana  a  pedantic  doctriae.  To  hare  tbioiru  over 
Gambetta  for  Clemenceau,  is  the  very  type  of  the  Democratic  freoxy. 
The  one  bopc  for  Prance  is  tbc  rise  of  a  great  Republican  chief. 
And  circumstances  had  so  worked  that  for  the  moment  Gambetta  was 
the  only  possible  Republican  chief.  Power  in  Franoe  rests  in  the 
hands  of  some  seven  or  eight  millions  of  electors  ;  and  these  seven  or 
eight  miUions  huow  it,  and  mean  to  keep  the  power.  Since  the 
death  of  Ijonis  Napitleon  and  Thiers,  Gambctta's  name  was  the  one 
name  of  living  Frenchmen  which  was  known  to  every  one  of  these 
millions.  Gr^Va  ia  unknown  to  one-third  of  them,  perhaps ;  thft 
name  of  Clfemcnccau  is  unknown  to  two-thirds  of  them.  The  extra- 
ordinary M'cnta  of  1H70  had  carried  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Gam- 
betta into  every  cottage  and  garret  in  France.  Nothing  tliat  Clenico- 
ccau,  or  Grcv}-,  or  Jnlrs  Simon,  or  Tlochcfort,  or  any  one  of  the»c 
could  do,  could  bring  their  name;*  or  their  charactcnt  before  the  mass 
of  the  electors.  The  good  sense  of  Grevy,  the  political  logic  of 
Ch'mcnccan,  are  adniirnltlc  forces;  but  they  cannot  reach  the  men 
who  hold  the  power.  Tlicy  cannot  speak  in  the  tones  which  arc 
heard  through  France;  they  cannot  rouse  the  ideas  of  the  distant 
sluggish  millions.  Gr^vy  may  iiwuc  a  hundred  messages,  and  Clemen- 
ceuu  nmy  deliver  a  hundred  »[iceehcs,  but  not  unc  word  of  tliesc  will 
reach  the  dull  ear  of  the  herdsmen  in  the  Morbihanj  and  the  vine* 
drc^ise^!q  uf  the  Girondc,  aiul  the  wooilcuttrrs  of  the  Jura,  and  the 
phinghnicn  of  tbc  Bcaiice.  But  when  Gambetta  spoke,  France  heard 
it  and  knew  it,  from  Ibo  North  Sea  to  the  Alcdtterraucaii.  Thestont 
fanncra  and  the  8he|)hcrd<t  and  the  iHra^simts,  from  the  Pas  de  CalaiH 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  tbc  worhmcTi  of  Belleville,  and  of  Perrachc, 
and  of  the  Cannebierc,  of  T^ille,  and  Bordeaux,  niul  Rouen,  and  H&rrc 
— every  Frenchman  knew  it  and  iitidcrstofKl  it,  and,  more  or  lets, 
was  moved  or  inflnencrd  by  it.  France  is  politically  a  bilingual 
nation.  One-half  speaks  a  political  langunge,  and  lives  in  a  political 
world,  which  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  other.  They  who  address 
one-half  of  tbc  nation  are  incomprehensible  to  the  other.  Gambetta 
alone  of  modem  Frenchmen  was  bilingual  too.  lie  found  a  language 
that  both  understood,  and  he  alone  could  address  France.  lie  com- 
bined Order  and  Progrcs* — that  is.  Revolutionary  ends  and  a  Couser- 
vtttive  spirit.  Here,  then,  was  the  political  force.  I'^ance  ia  « 
Democratic  Republic,  whow  only  jiossible  government  is  a  popular 
chief,  Bevolutiouary  by  bis  genius  and  Conscr^'ativc  by  his  iusticcts. 
Such  an  one  was  Gambetta,  and  for  my  part,  I  sec  no  other. 
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IV.  I  pass  to  the  lust  of  ihc  point)  which  remain  to  notice,  and  my 
warda  on  this  great  man,  or  thi«  great  torso  of  a  great  man,  arc 
Ciide<l,  }Ie  is  the  one  European  utatcAman  of  this  century  who 
systematically  and  formally  repudiated  any  kind  of  acceptance  of 
theulogy.  in*  Opportunist  theory  of  a  State  Chni'ch  was  uo  doubt 
as  wrong  in  principle  a-*  hia  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Orders.  But 
about  his  formal  rejection  of  all  theology  there  can  be  uo  doubt;  Lis 
life,  his  death,  hi^  burial,  all  alike  bear  ivitnesa  to  it.  It  is  common 
enough  with  minor  politicians  of  all  types  ia  France.  Bat  when  w« 
see  tlic  way  iu  which  the  rc&ponsibtc  rulcrji  of  France  havo  entered 
into  partncr&hip  with  theology,  whcti  wc  remember  all  that  iu  tluit 
line  was  done  by  the  Bourbous,  Napoli^ons,  and  Orleans,  by  tnen  like 
Guizot  and  Thiers,  Macmahuu  and  dc  Broglic,  wo  sec  here  a  new 
thing — a  Btatcfuiaii  of  the  first  rank  iu  Europe  wbi>  formally  repu- 
diates theology  iu  any  sh&pcj  the  first  ruler  of  France  iu  this  century 
who  has  chosen  to  rule  on  purely  huiuau  sanctions.  Had  his  rejec- 
iou  of  theologj'  been  simply  negative,  had  he  been  a  mere  sceptic 
like  Thiers,  or  an  empty  scoffer  like  Rochcfort,  it  is  little  that  we 
should  find  to  honour  and  respect  in  his  secular  belief.  But  the 
soul  of  Gambetta  wa^  not  the  soul  of  scoffer  or  sceptic.  He  had  a 
religion  in  his  soul,  though  he  had  neither  God  nor  saint,  though  he 
ncrer  bowed  the  knee  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon.  His  religion  waa 
France,  an  imperfect  and  but  narrow  image  iuilccd  of  that  Jlumanity 
which  we  meet  here  to  acknowled^^  and  to  serve,  bi\t  a  part  of  that 
Humanity  and  an  organ  and  an  emblem  of  it.  His  religious  life,  like 
his  political  life,  remained  but  a  fragment  and  a  hope.  Both  have 
ckued  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  >Vhat  a  future  might  have  laia 
beyond  had  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Thiers  or  Guizot ! 

It  is  a  thing  which  the  Avorld  will  remember  one  day — that  rast 
ceremony  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  January  last — such  a  funeral  as  no 
emperor  ever  had.  a  day  that  recalled  the  gathering  of  the  dawn  of 
the  Revolution  in  1789;  when  all  France  liclped  to  bury  the  one 
Kreuchmaa  who  stood  before  Europe  as  Bismarck  and  Gladstone 
alouc  of  living  men  stand  before  Eurojie  to-day,  and  from  first  to  last 
ia  that  throDg  where  Paris  did  honour  to  the  son  of  the  dealer  of 
Cahors,  no  Catholic  emblem  or  priest  was  seen;  not  a  thought  but  for 
the  great  human  loss  and  human  sorrow,  not  a  word  but  of  human  and 
earthly  hopes.  For  the  first  time  in  this  century  Eurojw  looked  on 
ud  saw  one  of  its  foremost  men  laid  in  his  rest  by  a  nation  in  grief 
withont  priest  or  church,  iiraycr  or  hymn. 

The  nation  laid  him  iu  his  rest  with  an  honour  that  no  scm'ce  of 
theology  could  equal.  For  death  is  peculiarly  the  sphere  of  tlie 
power  aud  resources  of  the  religion  of  man.  It  will  find  for  the  last 
offices  of  its  great  sous  uoblc  words  and  affecting  ceremonies,  before 
which  the  requiems  aud  the  cauticles  of  the  Prayer-book  will  sound 
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hollow  and  puerile  enough.  It  will  clothe  the  memory  of  the  great 
man  with  all  the  memories  of  the  aervants  of  Humanity,  whose  work 
he  has  helped,  and  whose  great  company  he  has  joined  at  last.  On 
this  day,  iu  our  calendar,  we  recall  the  hero-poet  of  Athens,  the 
.■glorious  ^schylus,  who  sang  the  song  of  the  great  hattle  with  the 
Persian  host,  in  which  he  bore  so  valiant  a  part.  Methinks  we  hear 
again  in  his  drama  the  chant  of  the  warriors  of  tLe  Repuhlic,  as  the 
ships  of  the  Athenians  bore  down  on  the  invader :  "  Sons  of  the 
■Greeks,  come  on,  to  free  your  country  and  your  wives,  your  children 
and  your  homes  \"  And  in  the  spirit  of  this  immortal  tradition  of 
patriotic  defence,  let  us  remember  with  honour  the  great  citizen  who 
has  been  borne  to  the  premature  grave,  wherein  were  laid  the  unrc- 
vealed  future  of  Danton,  and  Hocbe,  and  Condorcet,  and  Carrel. 

Fkedkbic  Habrisok. 


DISCHARGED    PKISONERS 

THEM. 


HOW   TO   AID 


'f^IIKFlK  arr  few  persons  in  inisfortunc  who  command  more  general. 
JL  sympatlij"  than  discharged  prisoners,  Occasionallr  the  com- 
miseration is  bestowed  itpon  unirorthy  subjects — those  who  hare  no 
desire  to  retrieve  their  characters  or  to  live  by  the  fruits  of  honest 
indiistry,  who  are  radically  vicioii*  or  idle,  irreconcilable  enemies  to 
society.  For  such  persons  sentences  of  impriaoumcut  cannot  be  too 
loug,  nor  the  punishment  tou  severe.  When  they  are  at  liberty 
they  must  be  placal  under  stringent  supervision,  not  indeed  of  a 
character  to  prevent  their  living  honestly,  but  so  strict  as  to  cou6nc 
their  power  for  evil  within  the  smallest  possible  compaw. 

But  a  very  large  projiortiou  of  those  M'ho  arc  dsiily  dtitcbu^ed 
from  her  ^lajcsty's  convict  estubUahments  and  local  prisons  do  not 
come  under  this  category.  Many  of  them  have  infringed  the  criminal 
lav  under  circumstances  not  iu  themselves  excusable,  but  nut  evincing 
that  moral  cancer  which  pervades  the  whole  nature  of  an  habitual 
criminal.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  we  ourselves  should  have  acted 
under  like  temptation,  or  what  we  should  have  done  to  find  means 
to  meet  the  distress  which  drives  so  many  to  crime.  It  is  fur  this 
dnss  of  oflendcrs  that  societies  formed  for  the  assistance  of  discharged 
prisoDcrs  principally  exist.  The  aid  they  are  able  to  extend  to 
deserving  cases  is  not  only  of  advantage  to  the  individual,  but  of 
jp-eat  sen-ice  to  the  State. 

The  difficulties  witii  which  a  person  once  convicted  has  to  contend 
■re  enormous.  It  is  impossible  for  the  general  public,  orj  indeed, 
for  bi«  immediate  kindred,  to  take  cogiuzanco  of  the  pccnliar  facts  of 
the  case.  He  bn.'*  been  in  prisfin,  ntul  that  is  enough.  His  employ- 
ment, his  friends,  have  disappeared  ;  his  home  is  broken  up  ;  none  will 
aaioctiite  with  him;  he  undergoes  his  punishment  over  and  over  again 
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in  the  fear  of  his  aiitccedeDls  being  discovered.  True,  this  is  part  of  th< 
unwritten  sentence  of  the  law,  niid  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  I  would 
not  fur  one  uiomcnt  dimiiiisli  the  cunsequeuccs  of  crime.  Ou  the 
contrary,  1  would  iDcreasc  them  if  it  were  possihlc.  The  cerlninty 
and  severity  of  punishment  arc  alone  capable  of  exercising  a  deterrent 
influence,  not  only  upon  the  crimiuni  mind,  but  upon  the  mind 
assailed  irith  passing  temptations.  What  the  public  might  sacrifice, 
in  money,  by  the  incre-ise  and  improvement  of  the  police,  and  in  the 
curtailment  of  a  pernicious  liberty  to  purchase  stolen  goods,  would 
be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  diminution  of  crime  and  the  in- 
creased security  of  property. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  which  has  been  rccoguizcd  by  every  judge 
who  lias  administered  the  laws  of  England — namely  that  the  prevention 
of  crime  ia  far  more  desirable  than  its  detection  or  punishment- — that 
assistance  to  wcll-dispoxcid  discharged  [irisoncrs  is  u  matter  of  national 
concern.  I  have  drawn  no  exjiggcrated  picture  of  the  life  of  one 
who  bears  the  prison  taint.  Unaided  he  cannot  tind  work,  he  cannot 
get  a  fresh  start.  Opportunity  to  retrieve  \ivi  character  he  ha9  none. 
He  nuLst  cat  to  live,  and,  cut  off  from  all  ordinary  sources  of 
livelihood,  in  order  to  cat  he  steals.  Once  re-emliarkefl  on  a  criminal 
career,  the  voyage  is  for  life ;  and  he  who,  with  timely  help,  might 
have  become  a  useful  citizen,  is  left  a  ])ermanent  burden  upon  the 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  ou  this  grouud  mainly  that  I  claim 
for  Discharged  Prinoucrs'  Aid  Societies  a  public  utility  second  tov 
none.  | 

Let  me  briefly  eonsidcr  the  position  of  the  a)<suciatitjna  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District.  There  are  eleven  ditlereut  socictieB 
devoting  their  resources  exclusively  to  the  assistance  of  disehai^ed 
prisoncra.  The  Tables  on  the  opivuaite  pogo  give  a  rough  summary 
of  their  work  and  resources. 

In  point  of  the  number  of  societies  assisting  discharged  prisoners, 
London  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfie<l.  ilut,  without  in  any 
way  disparaging  the  excellent  character  of  the  work  done  by  each 
association,  it  may  be  open  to  some  question  whether  the  maximum 
amount  of  bericlit  is  derived  from  the  resources  available.  The  balance- 
sheets  are  not  in  all  cases  so  clear  as  might  be  desired,  and  it  is  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  (ind  that  the  estahlishmcut  expenses  absorb  a 
sum  so  nciirly  equivatcut  to  the  amount  expended  in  relief,  although  ■ 
in  several  cases  it  would  appear  to  cover  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  discharged  prisouers  in  refuges  or  other  houses.  Taking  the 
cases  assisted  at  4,310,  acconliug  to  Table  I.,  we  find  that  cachfl 
case  costs  on  an  average  about  .€4  6».  9</,  This,  in  itself,  would  uot 
perhaps  be  excessive,  suppusing  some  real  good  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  fair  proportion  of  iustauccs.  But  the  number  of  4,310 
cases   is   of  itself  unreliable,    because  many  of   the   societies  work 
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together,  and  the  same  beneficiary  is  rccordctl  in  the  books  of  tlie 

two  societies.  Indeed^  iustances  have  occurred  of  plausible  men 
making  a  complete  round  of  the  societies  for  males,  obtaiuiog  leiu- 
porary  assistance  from  each,  aud  then  endeavouring  to  obtain  alms 
from  the  chaplaius  of  prisons,  aud  lastly  from  the  poor-box.  of  one  or 
more  police  courts. 

The  St.  Qil«s's  Chriatiau  Miasiou,  frcijuently  asuatcd  'by  the 
Sheriffs'  Fund,  takes,  perhaps,  the  greatest  paiua  to  avoid  tjeing 
impo&cd  upouj  vrhile  it  Is  always  ready  tu  assist  iu  a  dcscrritig  case. 
The  prisoners  arc  invited  to  breakfast  upon  leaving  CoUlbath  Fichlaj 
and  thou  all  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Mission 
iu  obtaining  work  can  at  once  lay  tlieir  cases  before  Mr.  Wheatlcy, 
the  secretary,  whose  success  iu  dealing  witli  them  is  extraordinary. 
Those  who  wish  can,  until  they  obtnin  employment,  find  board  aud 
lodging  iti  the  mission -houses,  where  they  are  removed  from  the  evil 
iuflucnees  of  old  compaDions.  Then  vrhvw  a  situation  is  found, 
frequent  incjuiiy  is  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  individual's  con- 
duet  is  satisffictory.  His  career  is  subsequently  folloTrcd  up  as  far 
as  possible. 

A  large  number  of  male  discharged  prisoners  are  returned  by 
scvernl  of  the  societies  as  "  sent  to  sea."  This  is  the  least 
satisfactory  method  of  accounting  for  them,  fis  in  realitj*  it  rarely 
means  more  than  a  temporary  berth  upon  a  coasting  vessel,  which  is 
very  likely  abandoned  at  the  first  port.  It  is  a  favourite  employ- 
ment with  many  who  hare  learut  in  prison  that  it  is  the  easiest  way 
of  obtaining  pecuniary  aid  and  a  good  outfit,  and,  best  of  all,  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  evading  the  provisions  of  the  I'reveution 
of  Crimes  Acts,  which  require  those  subject  to  them  to  report  thcni- 
selves  periodically  to  the  police.  The  latter  remark  also  applies  lo 
those  who  are  "  assisted  to  leave  the  district." 

Although  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  private  employment  for 
women  thau  for  men,  iiiaarauch  as  they  can  rarely  fill  other  than 
domestic  situations,  into  wliich  there  is  a  natural  lu>sitatiou  to  admit 
them,  female  discharged  prisoners  fiud  long  continued  shelter  in 
the  several  refuges,  where  they  are  profitably  engaged  in  laundry 
work.  The  cost  of  this  accounts  for  the  apparent  excessive  pro- 
portion of  establishment  expenses  iu  the  Prison  Mission  and  other 
institutions  for  females. 

I  think  that  much  benefit  might  be  derived  by  some  consolidation 
of  these  establishments  ;  aud  my  opinion  is  even  stronger  as  rcgai-da 
the  societies  assisting  convicts  on  license  and  male  discharged 
prisoners.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  npou  what  basis  sneh  conccnira- 
tion  of  resources  and  actiou  might  he  carried  into  effect;  but  if  a 
conference  could  be  brought  together  to  discuss  the  matter  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  I  feci  sure  that  very  great  good  might  be  doUe.     If, 
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-^^  -frbc  result,  oac  or  tvo  societies  coald  be  formecl  out  of  tho  eleven 
_,4^-«v  ^'rg'Hg  rival  claima  upon  public  charity,  it  would  hftvc  the  effect 
-_,^  ^rrcaliiig  a  strong  organization  to  meet  a  great  want,  and  by  the 
^^^^bliabment  of  a  proper  tiyiitcin,  iroiild  prevent  nny  wnstc  of  money 
^^•>on  the  vultures  of  bcncvolcnec. 

Besides   the  largo  number   of   London,    societies,    there   ni*c    few 

duties   irithout  one  or  more  associations  for  tuaisting  discharged 

piMoners,  and  in  many  borouKbs  they  cxUt  also.      1   am   frequently 

ii.Cf\  what  arc  tlic  be«t  Hock  for  such   a  society  to   act  upon,  and 

y    first   answer  invariably  is  to  take  every  care   that  the  seed   i* 

^-n   upon   good  gronnd.      The  present  systcra  of  ascertaining  the 

x^vitcccdeuts  of  pcrsous  arrested  is  uot  by  any  raeans  what  I   hope  it 

-will   oue   day  become;   and  how  much  fnrther  removed  from  {ler- 

^^^^ctiou  K  the   intercom muuicHtiou   betneeu  the   numerous    societies 

iw^    question  I      It  cannot  be  materially  improved  so  long  as  matters 

xm.TV  left  as  tbey  are;    but  if  there  were  a   parent  society  iti  London, 

'witli  brauches  iu  the  provinceit,  m  is  tho  case  wiiL  the  Koyal  Society 

£4L>r    the  Prevcutiun  of  Cruelty  to  Auimaln,  then  I  submit  there  would 

Ijc  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  prulitable  employment  of  the  funds 

easily   obtainable,  vast  diminution  iu    working    expenses,  increased 

facility  for  obtaining  siinatiuns  beyoud  the  baneful  iiillucncc  of  com- 

patiiiaDs  iu  ciimc,  and  no  diiuiiiutiutL  in  the  8co{>e  for  local    activity. 

Stxch  an  organiiuitiuo  would  be  of  great  adrantiigc  to  the  Slate,  and 

-would  pro™lc  a  moat  valuable  agency  in  the  prevention  of  crime 

by-   the  best  means. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thing  most  to  be  aimed  at  in 
doikling  with  a  liberated  prisoner  is  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  that  com- 
pauionahip  which  ted  him  into  crime.  This  may  be  secured  in  two 
"ira^s :  first,  by  getting  employment  for  him,  immediately  on  liberation, 
in  a  frcah  locality ;  and,  secondly,  by  bousing  bim  for  a  time  under 
snch  careful  Tcstrictions  as  may  be  devised  for  preventing  a  promising 
caac  being  injured  by  communication  with  other  inmates  of  less 
ho]>cful  pKispecLt.  It  is  essential,  even  after  a  situation  has  bcect 
foixud,  that  the  society  should  retain  its  influence  upon  the  individual 
Tor  two  or  three  ycarA  at  least,  for  if  this  ia  omitted  there  is  great  pro- 
Ixability  of  a  falling  backwards  when  the  lirst  difficulty  arises.  The 
Hciictit  must  not  be  limited  to  obtaining  employment:  it  must  be  ex* 
tended  to  eiuibling  the  employment  to  be  retained.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
itx  addition  to  those  al>ovc  enumerated,  tliat  I  venture  to  take  cxcep- 
liou  to  the  mere  dispatch  of  discharged  prisoners  to  another  district 
■  r  to  «ca.  The  eiiauge  of  locality  is  very  beueficial ;  but  in  the  uew 
',>\ai;e  there  must  be  a  helping  band.  Above  all  things,  however,  a 
(tcrsoti  taking  part  in  work  among  di!iehar^e<l  prisoners  must  throw 
M  tlie  eymputhy  iu  his  nature  into  his  intercourse  with  thcnr. 
\\k  naost  listen   to    their   several  histories- — strongly  infused  though 
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mauT  of  them  mn^  be  with  falsehood — and  must  be  a  man  to  « 
thcjr  will  open  their  hcnrta,  and  who  n-itl  study  tlic  pccutiaritt< 
each  rase. 

It  U  of  comparatively  little  avail  to  addrc&s  mostcrB  in  order  to  o1 
lahour.  I  have  appealed  (o  them  in  every  way ;  and  although  n 
wish  the  work  well,  and  arc  willing  to  holp  it  with  their  pursea, 
cannot  ^!vc  employment.  Otiiccs  of  trust  arc  otit  of  the  qua 
until  an  individual  has  proved  himsrlf  worthr  of  conlidence ;  and  i 
employer  sends  for  the  persons  responsible  for  the  work  to  be  < 
and  aays  he  wishea  cm]iloyment  given  to  thia  or  that  man  who 
just  come  out  of  prison,  he  i«  met  with  the  answer  that  the  wtsfa 
only  be  complied  with  on  the  responsibility  of  the  master-  This  r« 
aibility  cannot  be  accepted,  for  it  would  ojwn  (be  door  to  both  u 
^ncc  and  peculation.  There  i»  also  the  great  riak  of  the  work 
refusing  to  admit  a  known  discharged  prisoner  among  them. 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  charitable  uocieties  should  cudeavon 
obtain  work  for  men  under  any  false  pretence;  but  I  think  that 
have  a  far  greater  chance  of  success  if  they  turn  their  attei 
fii'st  only  tu  manual  lalxmr,  or  t<*  routine  work  not  ofiering  ten 
tiou,  and  leave  matters  to  be  quietly  arranged  bctwccu  zealous  a{ 
and  r<ireinen  of  works. 

The  provisioiui  of  the  rrevciition  of  Crime  Acts  are,  I  believ 
great  service  in  enforcing  the  honesty  of  ttiosc  coming  under  i 
AdR,  vix. : — 


tc^il 


"{a.)  Convicts  tibeniUtl  upon  license  {^ticket  gf  leave)  b^ore  thci 
of  their  sentence  of  ]i«nsl  ii«nri(udi?. 

"  (b.)  Those  who  in  due  <x>uni«  of  law  are  eontenoed  to  a  period  of  | 
sui>&rvisioa  in  addition  to  ibo  term  of  Lmprisomuent  inlli^rtcd." 


'Hie  rcquiremeutt  of  tlic  Prevention  of  Crime  Acts  are  ; —      ^| 

or  lier 

th^ 


*'  (o.)  Thar  nvcry  Ircrnac  holtlor  and  supurvisce  shall  notify  Iiis  or  lier 
of  reajdence  to  tlio  chief  officer  of  police  of  tho  district  into  which 
is  liberated  or  removes,  tvithin  forty-eight  hourv. 

"(p.)  That  any  Eubati4]uent  duiDge  of  address  shall  lio  also  nolifit 
or  her  removal. 

"(r.)  Tiiat  he  or  she  ahall  notify  to  the  chief  police  officer  of 
bis    or  hor  intontion  to  leave  the  anid  district,  m  well  as  the  chief  ( 
officer  of  the  disrricT.  into  which  he  or  she  removes. 

**(</.)  Titrit  being  a  iiiali^  he  shall  report  himself  oace  in  every  mo&l 
suthtime  tintl  pliice,  und  to  such  person,  na  sliall  he  prescrihcd  by  the  i 
putic«  o(fic<T  of  the  district.  This  report  to  be  mad«  personally,  unJMi 
privilege  of  reinrrting  by  letter  has  been  specially  allowed."  ^H 

There  is  nothing  in  these  conditions  of  liberty  which  inter 
with  honest  employment  in  the  majority  of  luiitanccs ;  but  if 
monthly  report  docs  entail  auy  hardship,  a  chief  oSiccr  of  poli< 
empowered  by  the  statute  tu  allow  it  to  be  made  by  letter. 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  these  provistODl 


feiturc  of  the  license,  iu  the  case  of  a  courict,  and  twelve 
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jinsoumcut  with  h&ri  labour,  in  that  of  a  supervisee. 
It  ia  the  kunwledgc  that  this  poirer  exists  wliioli  mak( 
vcriug  rnati  <aircful  iu  liia  coiidiict  in  distriets  where  the  A 
ictlj  cuforeetl.  Unfi^rtunatcly,  this  is  the  exception  rath< 
;  rule  ;  iiiiii  the  result  is  that  the  worst  characters  leave  a  i 
trrc  the  law  is  clojcly  aj)[>lieil,  and  rcuiove  to  one  where 
icncy  prevails. 

In  tlie  Metropolitan  District  a  branch  of  the  police  was  eat 

1880  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Prevenl 

ame  Acts.'   It  consists  of  eight  oflScers  who  arc  entirely  em 

asccrtainiug  and  recording  the  movemcuts  of  the  license  1 

tj»<l  guperviaees  iu  the  metropolis.     These  mimher  from  a  thoui 

'f^:een  hundred.      Deserving  jtcrsone,  besidea  bciug  freijuently 

communication  with  the  several  societies,  under  special  circumi 

■«^<::<:eivc  pecuuiary  assistance  from  the  Convict  Oflicc,  and  great 

a--re  taken  to  inform  the  mcu  where  they  are  most  likely  to 

■work.     The  results  of  this  system   are  satisfactory  in   the  iQ( 

fadlity  it  aflonls  fur  tracing   the  antecedents   of  those  in  ci 

both    iu    London  and  the  country  ;    but  its  direct  ellcct   is 

dimimKhcd  hy  the  coni]iarntive  ease  with  which  the  dangerous  chi 

Cin  remove  beyond  the  district  aad  return  to    it   without 

This  vonid    be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a  nniform  mcti 

admin JBtcring  the  Acts  by  the  29(J  different  police  forces  of 

Britain.      I  hope  that  in  time  this  may  be  established ;  and  if, 

tueoasly   therewith,  a  national   lay  organization   were   callc 

existence  for  assisting  dwtrhnrgcd  prisoners,  I  have  no  doubt  tli 

effect  upon  the  criminal  returns  would  soon  be  very  apparent. 

Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  he  able  to  record  that  every  i 

has  failed  to   establish   the   truth   of  any  complaint  made   in 

years  of -diachargc<l   prisoners   being  *' hunted"  by  the   Metro] 

Police,  or  prevented  by  police  action  from  gaining  ao  honest 

hood.      On  the   (tontrary,  many  discharged   prisoners  hare  cx\ 

gratitude  for  the  consideration  shown  them.      It  is  habitual  cri 

alouc  b}'  whom  complaints  arc  made,  and  this  is  done  iu  cnde 

to  culist  the  syrapatliy  of  the  Court  before  which  they  are  statu 

answer  for  fresh  oScuccs. 

C.  E.   HoWABD  ViXC] 


MISS  BURNEV's  o^y^'  storiv 


Utmtirt  i(f  Dr.  ffooij,    Sf  M«  Duttilcr,  HndniM 
Ir'Aiui.ir,    TlirM mlums.    Loodon:  Umiiii, 

h»i  XIm*.    !i«*  RillUcn,  four  »oluBi«.     LouJoii : 


AFTER  reading  "  Camilla,"  and  lilting  it  Icsa  tliaii  he  cared  toiar, 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  :  "  This  aiitlior  knew  the  world  and 
penetrated  character  before  «Iic  had  stepped  over  the  threshold,  and 
now  she  lias  seen  so  much  of  it  slic  ha^  little  or  no  insight  at  all : 
perhaps  she  ajiprehcnded  having  seen  too  much,  and  kept  the  bags  of 
foul  air  thiit  sho  brought  from  the  Cave  of  Tempests  too  closely  tied." 
Tlie  crjtieiani  v,as  just,  liuwover  it  may  ho-TC  hccu  with  the  cxplana- 
tiou.  Tiiucnilded  nothing  to  Mist)  Bumcy's  talent;  as  she  felt  more, 
her  style  only  Ix-cv-inic  nnirn  aud  juoro  involved;  as  the  interests  of 
her  life  thickened,  the  iiitcrL-st  uf  her  books  evaporated.  During  the 
four  years  tliat  elaiwcd  between  the  puhlieation  of "  Cecilia  "  aud  her 
^l|^point^lC]1t  at  Court,  she  tvrotc  nothing;  and,  M'hcn  asked  the 
reason  of  licr  silence,  she  c:oiUd  only  answer  that  she  supposed  alic 
was  exhausted.  So  it  waa.  She  had  invested  her  wholt*  slock  of 
originnl  fancy  in  "EveliTia"  and  "  Ccciliii,"  and  by  the  time  she  had 
gained  cxprrience  of  real  life,  she  had  nothing  left  to  work  it  up  with. 
It  ja  tempting  to  go  a  little  in  detail  into  the  story  of  this  rapid 
spending  uf  such  unusually  rirh  and  promising  gifts,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  diffcrcut  course  of  circuto- 
stances.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  Jliss  Burncy^s  later 
work  if  her  first  book  hnd  received  more  moderate  admiration;  if  it 
had  been  read  with  iiidiffercuce  at  .Slrcathiim,  aud  Fauny  had  remained 
uukDowu  to  Johnson  save  as  the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Buruey,  who 
rarely  said  more  thau  "Yes"  and  "No"  when  there  ft&Si  company  ia 
St.  Martiu's  Street.  She  might  then  have  written  a  second  novel  ia 
the  same  desultory  way  lu  which  she  wrote  "  Evelina,"  aud,  feeling 
less  hound  to  pruducc  something  marvellous,  she  would  perhaps  have 
*  Sec  "  Miss  Uiirii«y'B  tioreU  :"  UtJNTEMPOiLiRY  Keview,  Decemlwr,  IS82. 
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jj^eTi  content  with  a  simjilcr  construction  and  fi;wcr  cliaractcrs,  und 

_,is.tcrial   would    thus   have  been  saved  for   the  next  \eiiturc.     Or, 

-«rain>  had  she  written  nothing  for  several  years  after  "Evelina,"  but 

fon**''!**'^  herself witli  seeing  the  world  and  reading,then  perhaps,  when 

tYiC    niarritige  of  Mrs.  Thralc  and  the  death  of  Johnson  brought  the 

^^j^atham  episode  to  a  natural  conclusion  ;  when   socictjr  was  begiu- 

_^nf?  to  pall  upon  her,  nnd  the  importance   of  providing  for  future 

jjjjlcrpendence  to  make  itself  felt,  she  might  [instead  of  going  to  Court) 

^^vc  settled  down  quietly  in  her  father's  house,  and  made  herself  an 

income  by  writing  one  good  novel  after  another  out  of  her  mingled. 

intuition  and  experience.      But  sueh  speculations  ore  ueecssarily  vain, 

-and  it  is  more  profitable  to  seek  the  explanation  of  what  puzzled  her 

<:^o  12 temporaries  quite  as  much  as  the  inferiority  of  her  later  works — 

cl&e    extraordinary  knowledge  of  life  shown  in  the  early  ones.     Her 

«9^^x>  fear,  when  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Thralc  was  reading  "  Evelina," 

'vrxi-'S  If^st  that  lady  should  think  xhe  had  kept  very  queer  company.  And^ 

•tlaough  nobody  put  the  point  quite  in  that  way,  the  general  wonder 

-vwaa  how  a  modeat  aud  carefully  brought  up  girl  could  have  writteu 

"  so  boisterous  a  book."     The  explanation  is  found  in  her  Memoirs 

of  lier  father:  she  knew  the  world  by  inheritance.      For  at  least  three 

generations  before  i-'aony,  the  J3uniey  family  had  been  making  itself 

at    borne  in  a  variety  of  social  grades.      Her  great-grandfather,  James 

JklacBurney,  managed,  nobody  kaoMs  how,  to  get  rid  of  a  cousidei-able 

p&trimOQj,  and  to  sink  from  the  position  of  a  country  gentleman  of 

pr-operty  to  that  of  laud-steward  to  the  Karl  of  .AKhburuhaui.      His 

sou  (Fanny's  grandfather)  married  on  actress,  and  was  pujuiHhcd  for 

his   indiscretion  by  being  disinherited  of  whatever   remained  of  tlie 

fa.XLiily  ftirtuuc.      He  dropped   the   Mac,  and   called   himself  Jiimcs 

Ru  mer.      Ily-and-by  the  father  married  a  maid-servant,  and  had   a 

son,  who  became  a  dauctng-mastcr.    Jamc»  Rurney'n  first  wife  dying, 

ho.  too,  married  again,  and  thia  time  made  an  entirely  discreet  choice. 

^^lintrcss  ^nno  CV>opcr  was  virtuous,  clever,  bcuuliful,  iind  rich;  she 

cnjo)-otl,  moreover,  the  fame  of  having  been  ccmrted  by  Wycherley  in 

tVic  last  yean  of  his  life.     Several  children,  of  whom  the  youngest 

vmn  Charles  (afterwards  Dr.  Burncy),  were   born   of  this  marriage; 

and  James  Burney  settled  down  to  tlic  profession  of  portrait>]iainting 

in  the  town  of  Chester.     Madame  D'Arhlay  mentions  with  astonish- 

Tuent  that  when   the  family  rt-moved   to  Chester,  they  left  Charles 

\>cbmd  them  at  Condovcr,  a  village  near  Shrewsbury,  wliere  he  spent 

all  his  childhood   and    boyhood  under  the  care  of  an  ignorant  but 

Vindlf   Qursc.       She   declnres    herself    unaMe  to  account   for  this 

tiogvilar  arrangement,  which,  however,  seems   sufficiently  accounted 

(or  K  tLc  fact  thai  Charles  received  his  first  musical  instruction  from 

J  hiW-brothcr,  who  was  orgnnist  of  St.  Margaret's  Clmrch,  Shrcws- 

boiT.    Charleit's  taste  for  muaic  showed  itself  early,  and  there  can  be 
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little  dotibt  that  liis  father  left  him  at  Condovcr  witti  a  view  to  its 
cultivation  :  it  ran  iu  the  Bumcv  blood  to  look  to  the  arts  rather 
than  to  trade-  or  business  for  the  means  of  lii-ing.  Kxce|)t  the  music 
he  got  from  his  broihci*,  the  boy  had  no  regular  te&chiQg  till  he  wcut, 
at  sixteen  or  serentecu,  to  the  Chester  Free  Seliool.  But  he  shtt  a 
great  deal  of  life  and  character,  and  stored  his  memory  wilh  odd 
anecdotes  and  adventures,  Trhiek  he  dcli^jhtetl  iu  after  years  to  relate 
to  hitf  children.  From  the  terms  iu  which  Fanny  speaks  of  these 
ohcn-told  talcK  of  her  father's  childhood,  it  is  clear  thitt  to  tbem  she 
owed  much  of  lier  power  of  jiatnting  circumstancej)  of  which  ahe 
could  have  no  personal  cxperienco.  And  licrc  is  a  beginning  of  an 
iLiitobio^raphy,  never  completed,  which,  had  it  appeared  as  a  preface 
to  "  Evelina,"  would  have  answered  to  everybody's  conception  of  the 
auonymons  author  :— 

"Perhaps  few  have  been  better  enabled  to  describo,  from  an  actual  taxtrey 
tb«  manners  and  cnsroniH  or  the  age  in  which  hn  lived  than  niTKlf;  ascending 
from  those  of  the  most  humble  cMtagcrs,  and  lowest  mecbanics,  to  the  lirst 
nobility,  nnd  most  ol«v!tUKl  persona)?c«^  with  whnm  circumttonces,  situation, 
sod  accident,  Ht  different  periods  of  my  Wiv-,  hsrc  rendered  me  fitmiltar. 
Oppressed  and  laborious  htisbnndnicn  ;  insolent  and  illibcnil  yeomanry ;  over- 
grown farmers;  generous  atici  hospitable  merchunta:  men  of  business  and  men 
of  pleasure ;  tm-n  of  letters  ;  men  of  science  ;  artiata ;  sportauiun  and  oountry 
sqnires;  diasipated  aud  extravagant  voluptuaries;  gamesters;  ambassadors; 
statesmen;  ami  «ren  »overei(in  princes,  I  have  tad  opportunities  of  exauiiniog 
in  almost  every  |>oiiit  of  viow :  all  thew  it  is  my  iul^-uUvn  to  display  in  their 
respective  situstiuns;  and  to  delineate  their  vlrtuet,  vices,  and  apparent  degree<i 
of  happineaa  aud  misery." 


I 
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This  fragment,  it  need  hardly  be  .said,  is  not  by  Fanny  Bumey,  bnt 
by  Fanny's  father.  Miss  Ellis,  in  her  preface  to  "  Cecilia,"  hazards 
an  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  authoritie^i,  that  tt  wa.<9  not  from 
Johnson  bnt  from  Dr.  Bumey  thnt  the  elaborate  pomposities  of 
Madame  B'Arblay's  later  style  came-  To  me  it  seems  that  she  got 
them  from  Dr.  Johnson  through  her  father.  Charles  Biirney  was  an 
euthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Rambler  papers,  which  were  appearing  at 
tlie  time  of  Fauuy's  birth.  "  Evelina,"  written  at  a  time  when  she 
was  cuuatautly  iu  rct^uisitiou  as  her  father's  amannensis,  has  its  share 
uf  Juhnsouiauisms  ;  aud  that  its  share  is  not  larger  is  simply  due 
to  the  epistolary  form  iu  which  the  book  is  cast.  At  the  time 
"Cecilia"  was  written,  when  Fanny  was  under  Johnson's  direct  in- 
fluence, he  had  left  the  JahuHonian  style  behind,  and  was  writing  the 
"  Lives  of  the  PocLi,"  and  reading  the  proof-shecls  aloud  at  Mrs. 
'Diralc's  breakfast  table.  But  if,  as  I  think,  it  was  to  her  father  that 
Fnnuy  owcil  the  mnterial  of  her  best  novels  (and  assuredly  there 
was  no  source  to  whic}i  she  would  more  gladly  have  confessed 
herself  indebted  for  everything),  wc  may  the  more  readily  foi^vc 
Dr.  Bnmey  for  having  given   a   false  direction  to  her  efforts    to 
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jrnpT^y^  ^cr  style.     She  certainly  inherited  from  him  the   cxtra- 
orcitii'T  |>crsotuiI  charm  that  maile  Johnson  say,  "  It  is  natural  to 
lijvP  Tlumcy."      His  friendshipn  dcsccntJcd  to  her.      She  adopted  his 
_j;,Iitical  couvictiotu  and  his  code  of  social  proiirictie*.     It  is  difficult 
to   l^y  one's  finger  on.  anything  in  Tier  whole  compoaition   that  Hid 
m-^t  come  from  him,  except,  perhaps,  the  csccsaive  scnaitivcneM  that 
jv^xidc  the  identification  of  bcrsctfaDd  her  work  a  eoiifttaut  puszic  to 
h^-r  iricnds.  and  the  self-eonaciouaufss   that   resulted  from  her  own 
xjsc  of  the  fontnulielion  they  involved. 
AVhile  Charles  Burncy  was  attending  the  free  school   at  Chester, 
X^^^'   -Axnc,  the  popular  com}iuiser  of  the  day,  paid  a  rixit  to  the  town, 
^XB^t  struck   by  the  boy's  Inu^ical  talent,  persuaded  his  father  to  let 
^i-gn  BCconipaDy  faim  to  London ou  the  footing  of  an  apprentice.     Dr. 
^^_z-ne  vos  brother  to  Mrs.   Cibbcr,    the   actress ;  and   at  her  houas 
^oung  IlumcT  found  himself"  in  a  constellation  of  witSj  poets,  actors,. 
^-cxtbors,  and  men  of  letters."      It  was  there  that  some  of  the  friend- 
»l»»ps  began  of  which  we  read  in  the  Diary  of  Sladnme  D'Arblay — the 
t»**otberly  relation  with  (iarrick,  the  less  affeetiouate,  but  hardly  leas 
cX  ose,  iutimacy  with  Christopher  Smart,  the  ncquaintoncc  with  William 
^Im»on.      Barney  was  kindly  noticed   by   the    poet  Thomson,  then 
■w»-it'h!u  a  few  ycaiB  of  death,  and  be  attached  himself  admiringly  to 
X>r.   llawKcswfirlb,  editor,  a  little  later,  of  the  Adcenlttrer.  who  had 
j«a«c  published  a  didactic  poem  on  the  "Art  of  Preserving  Health/'  of 
-«K-'hich  RumcT  approved  both  the  verse  and  the  sense.      At  the  same 
time,  that  roagniliccnt  fine  gentleman  and  dUdtante,  Fulkc  Grcvillc, 
"•r  a«  inquiring  of  his  har^wi  chord -maker  whether  there  was  to  bo  found 
Id  Ijondon  a  youn;?  mmician  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  his  art, 
<t.nd  fit  to  associate  with  a  gentleman.    The  harpsichord -maker  replied 
thut  he  knew  many  who  answered  to  the  description,  and  one  in. 
particular,  Charles  Burney,  who  was  a-t  fit  company  for  a  prince  as 
for  an  orchestra.     An  introduction  was   arranged,  and  GreviUe  ia- 
"w^tetl  Burucy  to  Uve  with  him.      Burney  hesitated  on  the  ground  that 
i^^^itr  term  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Amc  was  not  expired;   aud  Orevillc 
oaacciled  the  articles  by  paying  down  a  sum  of  .£300;  but   Charles 
Tiumcy  began  a  new  life,  with  GrcviUe  for  bis  mentor.     It  is  plain 
t-liat  (ircviUe  cared  more  for  Burncy's  company  than  for  his  music. 
lie  associated  him  with  all  his  pleasures,  aud  introduced  him  to  every 
hmint   of  fashionable   amusement — While's,   Brooks's,   Xewmaiket, 
l^th.     But  through  all  Buniey  preserved  a  remarkable  indepeudeuce ; 
1m!  t^t  clear  of  gambling,  aud  contiuued  to  cultivate  music  with  pro- 
ttjuWuiiil  devotiou.     At   Wilhury,  GrevUle's  house   iu  Wiltshire,   he 
^fst  net  Samuel  Crisp,  and  began  the  must  eaered   friendship  of  his 
^e,  snd  that  in  which  his  daughter  motit  completely  shared. 

^Vllc^  Mr.  Urevillc  made  a  runaway  nmrriago  witli  the  beautiful 
V'lQ  FiiinV'AracBrtuev,  Charles  Uurnev  gave  awav  the  bride,  and  a 
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year  later  he  stood  proxy  for  tlie  Oukc  of  Beaufort   at  the  haptism  ^ 
of  their  first  child^-a  daugliter,  who  afterwards,  as  Mra.  Crewe,  was  fl 
one  of  the  most  active  friends  of  Madame  U'Arblay's   middle   !ife.  " 
The   Grevillcs  next  planned  a  tour   on   the  Continent,  nnd   wanted  ^ 
Charles  to  accompany  thcna.     Cut  he  had  fallen   in  love  with  Miss  fl 
Esther  Slecpe,   a  youn};  lady  he  had  met  at  the  house  of  his  half- 
brother  in  Hatlon  Garden,  and  eould  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving 
her.     There  was  a  time  of  uueomfortable  constraint  and  uncertainty. 
Miss  SIccpc  insiatcd  that  her  lover  should  not  break  with  his  patrons 
oti  her  account,  and  Btimey  reitigned  himself  to  the  fieparation.      But 
his  reluctanec  was  tou  evident   to  escape  notice  and  intjuiry  on  the 
part  of  the   Grevilles  ;  and  on  their  pressing  him  to  explain  it,  he 
confessed  his  attachment,  and  shoned  them  a  miniature  of  Miss  Slcepe. 
GreWlIe,  seeiug  the  portrait  of  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  exelaimcd, 
"  Uut  why  don't  you  marry  her?"     Buroey  cried  "  May  I  ?"  and  all 
dilEculiy  vanished.     The  Grevilles  went  abroad,  and  Bumey  married 
Esther  Sleepe,  nnd  began  housekeeping  somewhere  in  the  City. 

Madnrae  D'Arblay  describes  her  mother  as  amall  and  de1icate,thoiigh 
not  diminutive  in  hgurc,  with  a  face  of  tine  oval  outline,  light  bluo 
cyp«,  and  a  "  rosy  hue."  Charles  Bumey  met  her  iti  a  hall-room, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  But  she  had  other  qualities 
besides  those  which  &hiuc  in  hatl-rooms : — 

-'  With  no  advaat.ij^e  eiive  llie  simple  one  of  eatly  learning,  or  ralher  im- 
bibing, the  Prciicli  laiigungL',  from  hor  inntentnl  grandfatlier  who  was  a  iititivi; 
orFraiicp,  hut  had  liot-ti  forwd  troni  his  country  by  the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  this 
pWeA  young  creature  was  one  of  the  most  pleading,  wcll-mannerec],  well-read, 
elegant,  and  even  cultivated  of  her  sex." 

Madame  D'Arblay  does  not  tell  us  what  was  the  calliog  of  her 
mother's  father,  hut  she  mentions  that  tlie  "  lovely  Esther  vaa 
horn  in  the  city,"  and  "  not  in  those  dwellings  of  the  hospitable 
English  merchants  of  early  days  who  rivaUed  the  nobles  in  the 
accomplishments  of  their  progeny,  till  by  mingling  in  ncciuircmenta 
they  mingled  in  hlood."  In  jdain  English,  Esther's  parents  were 
plebeian  and  poor ;  and,  moreover,  her  father  was  a  bad  character. 
Her  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  good  woman,  for  whom  Fauny, 
when  her  time  came,  lind  a  ]>eculiar  affection  and  reverence. 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage,  Charles  Burney's  health  broke 
down,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  remove  into  the  eonntry. 
By  the  interest  of  friends,  the  post  oF  organist  to  the  Roynl  Borougli 
of  Lynn  was  obtained  for  him  on  flultcring  and  mlvnntagcous  terms. 
And  at  Lynn,  on  the  I3th  of  June,  1*52,  his  second  daughter, 
yranecs.  was  born. 

Madame  D'Arblay's  account  of  the  society  of  Lynn  reminds  us 
that  everything  docs  not  change  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
After  speaking  of  the  dnlncfs  of  the  place  and  her  father's  sense  of 
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its  uacongeniality,  she  telk  how  by  degrees  some  interesting  aad 
pleasant  people  songfit  him  out.      And  then  she  adds:^ 

"Bat  vrhiW  wmonpit  tlie  malo  inhabtUints  of  tlio  town  Mr.  Burney  a»ft- 
cUted  with  mnnj-  wliose  imderetanding*,  and  some  lew  whoao  Ustesi,  met  hiR 
own;  liiswitV,  amongst  llic  £ein.-ilea,  was  les  happy,  thouf,'h  noL  iiior«  lastidJuus. 
Sh«  fouud  them  occupied  almost  exgluBively  In  Ecoking  who  »hwui(l  Ixs  earliest 
in  iaiporting  itom^  London  n-hat  was  newest  and  most  (jishionablv  in  nttlra, 
or  in  Tying  \rith  each  oUior  in  giving  and  rcceiring  splendid  repasts,  and  in 
•truggting  to  make  their  every  relation  bfoome  more  and  more  luxurioua.  .  .  . 
Siich  almost  uniTcrsally  is  llic  iiiheritanco  bequeathed  from  mother  to  dattghter 
in  small  tovns  at  A  diatanco  from  the  meCropoti^,  where  there  are  few  sus- 
pensive {sic)  subjects  or  pursuits  of  interest,  ambition,  or  literature,  that  can 
enlist  either  imagination  or  instruction  into  conrersation." 

There  vere,  however,  tvo  ladies  who  made  agreeable  exccptioiu 
to  the  rule  of  dulucss — Mm.  Stephen  Alien  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Young. 

"Mr«.  Stephen  Allen  was  the  wife  of  a  wine  merchant  of  considorablfr 

ane,  and  of  very  worthy  character.     She  wa»  the  moat  celcbnitL-d  beauty 

'Lynn,  and  might  have  been  so  of  a  much  larger  district,  for  hot  beauty  was 

igh,  commanding,  and   truly  unciinimoii ;   and   her   understanding   bore   the 

description.     Sh«  had  wit  at  will ;    spirits  Ihe  moat  vivacious  and  enter- 

llaining ;  and  from  a  pawtionato  fundnt^M*  for  reading  she  had  collected  atorea  of 

laiowledge  which  she  was  always  able  :md  '  nothing  loiitb'  to  display." 

Miss  Young  was  no  less  virtuous  and  cultivatccl,  hut  slic  wa«  plain 
and  deformed.  The  claacst  friendahip  subsisted  bctwccu  thc&c  two 
ladies,  and  Esther  Burucy  soon  made  a  third  in  the  olUance.  Mrs. 
Allen  used  to  say  that  it  was  upon  her  jintteru  that  she  endeavoured 
to  form  her  own  charaulcr^  and  Dorothy  Young  devoted  hei-sclf  to 
^Esther's  ehihlrcn,  aeting  the  ]>urt  of  volunteer  nurse  whenever  ihero 
WHS  occaaion.  Arndame  D'Arhluy  dwclts  with  grateful  tenderness  on 
the  reeoHection  oi'  her  rare  unsrlfislmes-s,  and  lui-niiontitliut  when  her 
mother  came  to  die,  she  namctl  Dully  Young  to  her  husband  as  the 
bat  second  mother  he  coukl  give  their  children.  Dr.  Burney,  how- 
erer,  preferred  a  pretty  wife,  and  after  waiting  six  years,  during 
vhieh  time  Mrs.  Allen  beenme  a  widow,  he  married  her  instead. 
But  Dolly  remained  a  loved  and  valued  friend. 

After  a  residence  of  nine  or  ten  ycors  in  Lynn,  during  vhich  Mr. 
fiumey's  health  re-established  itself,  it  became  the  opinion  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  return  to  Loudon.  Tlic  new  start  was  made  in  Poland 
Street.  Aladauie  D'Arblay  dwells  with  especial  pride  and  tenderness 
OB  the  details  of  the  work,  and  the  pleasures  and  the  friendships  of 
Uie  first  year  after  the  return  to  London.  Her  father**  reputation 
M  a  teacher  of  music  was  now  at  its  height,  and  hia  time  was  erowded 
with  profitable  engagement!.  Id  the  second  year  her  mother  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  Mr.  Burucy  was  left  with  a  family 
of  four  girls  and  two  hoys.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  girls, 
t»o  at  a  lime,  to  a  school  at  Paris,  and,  for  various  reasons.  I  lester,  the 
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eldest,  aod  Susannah^tlie  thiril  daughter, were  chosen  to  go  first. 
was  kept  at  home,  partly  on  accouut  of  a  delicate  chest,  which  made 
her  father  always  fearful  that   she   should  be  carried  off,  like  her 
mother,  by  consumption.      It  tras  iuteiidcd  that  she  should  go  latcr^H 
But  circumstauceH    changed,  and  she  remained   at  home  altogethcFj^l 
and  got,  it  has  always  been  said,  less  regular  education  than  any  of 
tho  sisters.  ^m 

The  Garricks  were  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Barneys  a^| 
this  time.  Their  villa  at  Hampton  was  the  father's  frequent  resort 
from  Saturday  to  Monday ;  Sirs.  Garriek's  bos  at  Drury  Lane  wi 
constantly  oci^upicd  by  the  Burncy  children,  who  watched  every  nci 
pcrformanco  of  their  frieml  with  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility] 
and  every  part  of  the  lioiiac  in  Poland  Street  was  familiar  with  th( 
presence  of  Garrick  liirasclf,  wlio  was  as  glad  to  romp  with  the  childrci 
OS  to  talk  with  the  father,  and  ahvays  ready  to  act  for  the  cctertainmrnt 
of  all  or  any  of  the  household.  During  the  years  spent  at  Lynn,' 
Burncy  had  lost  aiKht  of  Mr.  Crisp,  but  a  chance  meeting  now 
brought  them  together  again.  Mr.  Crisp  had  passed  in  the  interral 
through  the  cliangcs  of  fortune  and  temper  that  Macanlay  has 
described  in  the  essay  on  Madame  D'Arblay.  After  the  failure  of 
his  play  in  1754,  he  had  left  London,  and  fitted  himself  up  a  villa 
at  Ilaropto",  where  he  pur|)08ed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
But  tindiiighis  income  overtaxed  hy  the  conntant  demands  his  friend* 
made  upon  his  hospitality,  he  sold  the  villa,  aud  burial  himself  ii^H 
a  comer  of  an  ohl  house  called  ('hesiiigton  llall,  of  which  tlio 
master,  Christopbcr  Ilaiiulton^  was  impciverishcit  like  himnelf.  lie 
Carefully  cociecalcd  his  hiding-place  from  all  the  world,  and  determined 
iij  be  a  recluse  for  the  rest  vf  his  days.  The  secret  was,  however,  told 
to  Burnpy,  and  as  there  was  still  one  thiug — music — for  whieli  Mr. 
Crisp  thought  it  worth  white  to  stay  in  London  during  8evcra]^| 
week?  of  every  year,  the  frieiuls  were  in  no  danger  of  losing  one 
another  again.  "Whenever  Mr.  Crisp  was  in  inwn,  he  almost  lived 
at  the  Burneys*  house,  where  the  children  called  him  "Daddy,"  and 
loved  liim  almost  as  imieh  as  their  rral  father.  Later  on,  lEr. 
Hamilton  dieil,  and  his  sister  turned  Chcsiugton  into  a  boarding- 
hooae,  of  which  Mr.  Crisp  was  a  constant  inmate.  His  sister,  Mni.^| 
-GasI,  also  came  to  live  there  ;  and  a  certain  Misi  Kitty  Cooke,  who 
Was  uicce  to  "Mm  Hamilton,  took  a  pr.tctical  part  in  the  house-, 
keeping.  A  eloset  in  Mr.  Crisp's  apartment  was  set  aside  for  Dc^ 
Burncy,  who  used  it  as  a  country  retreat,  and  Fanny,  who  was  alwa^ 
Mr.  Crisp's  favourite,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  house.  Mis 
Kitty  Cooke  was  the  kindest  of  hostesses  to  her.  She  was  a  lady  of 
much  homelier  type  than  niont  of  Fanny's  friends,  and  when  "  Evelina" 
was  Bstoniiihiug  the  literary  world,  her  simple  criticisms  amused  the 
author  considerably,  and  sometimes  proved  more  helpful  than  those 
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of  tlie  learued.  When  Burney  Tnarrictl  Mrs.  Allen,  wliich  lie  did 
secretly  in  urder  tu  aruid  gossip,  Mr.  Crisp  found  a  snug  farm- house 
on  Cbcsington  Common,  within  a  mile-and-a-half  of  the  liallj  for  the 
pair  to  pass  their  honeymoon  in.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  explicitly  told  hy 
Madame  D'Arhlay  tliat  this  marriage  was  entirely  agreeable  to  "the 
younger  members  of  both  families/'  and  to  find  Bumey's  old  friends 
gathering  in  unbroken  eirclc  round  the  nev  mistress  of  bis  house. 

Bumey's  sceond  marriage  took  place  tn  ITG?.      In   17G0  he  took 

bis  degree  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford.     A  little  later  he  began 

to  think  seriously  of  writing  a   History  of  Music;  aud,  in  order  to 

collect  material,  he  started  in  June,  1770,  for  a  tour  through  France 

and  Italy.      **  From  the  month   of  June,  1770,  to  that  of  January, 

1771,"  says  his  daughter,   "  the  life  of  Dr.  Burucy  i«    narrated  by 

himaelfin  his  '  Tour  to   France  and  Italy.'"     It  was  during  these 

months  of  her  father's  ab»euce  that    Fanny  began    to  put  into  shape 

the  stOT^-  of  "  EvcliDx"     She  had  long  indulged  a  habit  of  desultory 

■nd  secret  writing,  anil,  as  everybody  knows,  a  cherished  MS.,  called 

tlie  "  History  of  Caroline   Kvelyn,"  iras  burnt  in  her  tiflceuth  year, 

when   a   resolution   was  taken  to  write  no  more.      But  the  writing 

impulse  wds    strong,  and,  by-and-by,   she   could   not  refrain   from 

jottjng  down  the  adventures  of  Caroline  Krelyo's  daughter.      While 

ber  father  was  abroad,  she   wrote   much  of  this   new  histor}'   in  a 

■crappy  and  disconnected  way.     Jlut  on  hia  returu  she  had  to  put  away 

her  own  work  and  help  in  his.      For  several  months  abc  was  almost 

COBtmoally  engaged  in  writing,   from  his  dietatinn   and   notes,  the 

neoid  of  his  tour.     This  clone,  Dr.  Burncy  started  on  a  second  tour 

thcDQgh  Germany  end  the  Nctlicrlands,  and  Fanny  was  once  more 

aiittrua  of  her  time  and  pen.      S^tmc  changes  of  residence   were 

taking  fdace  at  this  time.    First  the  bouse  in  Poland  Street  was  given 

^  for  a  larger  and  plca^anter  one  in  Queen  Square.     Bat  there 

Vbs  diffienltics  ahont  tlio  titles  of  the  new  house,  and  a  second  more 

heiBie   necessary.      It  was   then   that    the   house  in   St.   Martin's 

Stnet  was  purchased.     The  situation,  judging  by  Madame  D'Arhlay's 

awoiit,  was  not  pleasauter  then  than  it  is  now.      But  it  hsd  its  com- 

fOHtaoDa.     It  was  delightful  to  Dr.  Burney  to  kuow  that  it  had 

fceai  firrd  in  fay  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  it  was  a  recommendatJoo  to  all 

tk  Jknily  that  it  was  near  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  house  in  Leicester 

S^parc      The  change  from  Quecu    Square  to  St.  Martin's   Street 

was  made  while  Dr.  Bumey  was  lu  Germany,  and  there  was  an 

Wcml  daring  which  Mrs.  Buniey  and  titc  dnujihters  lived  at  Lynn 

«i  at  ClKsogtoD.    At  Chciiington^  Fauny  finished  the  rough  writing 

tf  '  £s«iu)«."     Dr.  Burncy  s  fioooiid  return  fivni  the  Coutineot  waa 

hy  a  seiTrc  rheumatic  illntraa,  which  made  him   more  than 

]eat  on  his  daughters.      And   until  the  end  of  tbe  year 

177*.  vtea  the  first  Tolume  of  the  History  of  Music  was  completed, 

aa2 
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Fanoy  liad  no  time  to  liereelf.     But  Mhilc  sht'  worked  for  lier  father 
and  Eaw  her  haDdwritiug  turaiag  into  prist,  the  idea  grew  upou  her 
that  her  atory  would  look  well  in  print  also,  and  as  soon  as  she  va»  ■ 
i'rcc  she  determined  to  eopy  it  in  fei^cd  hand,  so  as  to  escape  recog- 
nition by  the  printers,  and  offer  it  to  Uodsicy.     Dodelcy  declined  even  ^^ 
to  look  at  the  anoiiytoous  MS.,  and  it  was  oSered  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  of'fl 
Fleet  Street,  who  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of  £20, 

Some  excellent  letters  from  Fntiny  to  Air.  Crisp,  written  at  this 
time,  and  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Uumcy,  give  a  vivid  picture- 
of  the  animnted  family  and  social  life  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
pnhlicatioB  of  "  Evelina"  was  secretly  arranged.  Her  great  themes 
are  the  visits  of  Garrick,  the  concerts  at  her  father's  house,  the 
beginnings  of  the  Strealliam  acquaintance.  She  knew  Streatham  well 
hy  report  before  she  was  iutrodneed  there  as  the  author  of  "  the  best 
novel  since  Smollett.''  Her  father  had  been  invited  in  the  course  of^| 
1776  to  teach  harmony  to  Miss  'i'hralc.  The  lessons,  as  lessons,  were 
a  failure,  for  mns,ic  wna  not  very  much  cared  for  in  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  who  found  Dr.  Burney  excellent  company,  used  to  interrupt 
her  daughter's  studies  to  discuss  literature  and  politics  with  the  tutor  ; 
and  Dr.  Burney,  after  a  brief  resistance,  resigned  himself  to  the 
pleasant  irregularity,  and  sang  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Thrale  rery  heartily 
in  St.  Martin's  Street.  With  Johnson  he  lind  long  had  a  slight 
tcquaintsDCC,  which  now  quickly  ripened  into  warm  friendship.  ^ 

Out  of  many  pages  tempting  to  transcribe,  1  choose  Fanny's  account.fl 
of  the  first  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  her  father's  house^ 
lu   all    the   Diary  I  do   not  think  there  is  anything  tiuite  so  good 
as  the  clear  cutting  of  thin   lirst  impression  of  the  group  of  which 
she  was  soon  to  be  a  distiiisui^lnjd  member ; — 


**  We  were  alt — by  wn  I  muui  Suzcltu,  Churluttc,  and  I — for  ray  molber 
had  aeen  him  before,  as  had  my  etMcr  Buniey  \  but  we  thres  were  all  in  a 
twitter,  from  violent  expectniiou  and  curiosity  for  the  sight  of  this  monarch 
of  !iO'>lts  i\nd  anthors. 

*'  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale  came  long  hefcire  Ijexiphanea.  Mrs.  Thralo  is  ft 
pretty  Womsn  still,  thonf;h  she  ha^  isarne  Hefert  in  tho  innuth  that  looks  like  a 
cutorsenr;  bus  lier  noaeis  very  hanclfiome,' her  complexion  very  fair;  she 
has  lilt- /ififioB^torfit  f/iarmanf,  and  her  eyes  are  blue  and  Instroiis.  She  i» 
extremely  lively  and  diatty,  and  slioired  none  of  the  supercilious  or  pedantic 
aim  ao  fr«tty,  or,  rnther,  bo  scoffingly,  nttribntod  by  you  t-nvious  lords  of  the 
creation  to  women  of  learning  r>r  celvbrity;  on  the  contrary,  she  la  full  of 
spirit,  remarkably  gay,  and  extremely  apreeable,  I  liked  her  in  everything 
except  her  entrance  into  the  room,  whicli  was  rather  florid  and  flourishing, 
as  who  sboiild  sny,  'U'e  1  I — no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Thrale  1'  However, 
all  thnt  ostentation  wore  ont  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  which  histed  the  wboU 
morning ;  nnd  you  coald  not  hare  helped  Hking  her,  she  is  so  very  entcrtain- 
iog — though  not  simple  enough,  I  believe,  for  quite  winning  your  heart. 

"  Mtta  Thrule  8«ems  just  verging  on  her  loens.  She  is  certainly  handsome, 
and  her  beuuty  is  uf  a  jtecuHar  sort ;  fair,  round,  tirui,  and  chorubitoical,  with 
its  ehitf  clmrm  e.\iictly  wh(T«  lies  the  inoihur' 8  failure,  immely,  in  the  mouth. 
She  is  reekoQtd  euld  uiid  proud  ;    but  I  buliuva  her  to  be  uitrdy  shy 
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jQM,  however,  would  bave  liked  Ijcc,  and  cnllfd  hor  a  girl  of 
_  lion,  for  she  was  very  silpnt,  hut  very  obscrrant,  and  nerer  looked  Uredf 
lOWgli  she  never  uttered  a  syllabic," 

The  siateri),  Hester  and  Susau^  play  a  duet,  very  nervously  at  first, 
^^■t  with  gatlierini;  courage  as  they  reaCtze  tliat  the  vibitors  are  not 
PiCJcal.     Fanny  is  in  "  a  twitter,  twitter,  twitter,"  to  see  Dr.  John* 
yoOy  who  arriTes  in  good  time : — 

**....  Dr.  Johnson  wu  announced  1     Everybody  roae  to  do  him  honour, 

B.nd  ''^  returned  tht>  allention   with  the   mojit   formal  coart«sy.      My  tkther 

L.%i*i<*t  hATiQg  wi*  I  cum  I'd  him  with  the  w»rrtie.-it  ra<jiecl,  whl«{)^nid  to  him  that 

^^giistc  WM  goinif  forward,  wliioii  he  woulci  not,  my  {'u[h«r  lliinkit,  have  found 

0Utr  ;  ^nd  plxciii^  him  on  Uie  W»l  H«Ht.  vacunt,  told  V\*  ilaut^htors  to  go  on  with 

^h«  duel,  while  Ur.  Johnson,  iiituiitly  rolling  towurdH  him  un«  eye— for  tlmy 

^^y  he  omnol  nvt  with  thv  otlit-r — made  u  ^.ivu  nod.  and  gave  a  diguitled 

motion  wjUi  ono  haiid,  in  sik-nt  ajiprovance  yftlie  proceeding. 

*•  But  now,  my  dear  Xfr.  Crisp,  I  am  mortified  to  own,  what  you,  who 
M\-<mo.yf  smile  at  my  enthuBlusm,  will  hear  without  carin};  a  straw  for,  that  ho 
im,  icdeed,  very  ill-favoured !  Yet  ht!  haa  naturally  a  noblf!  figure :  tall,  8tuut, 
imuid,  and  auihoricatire ;  but  hn  stoops  horribly ;  his  buck  13  quite  round ;  hia 
rooath  is  continually  opening  and  shutting,  as  if  he  were  ohAwing  BonieUiing  ; 
fafl  has  a  singulormethod  of  twirling  hi:i  fingers  and  twUting  his  hanrli);  hia 
^SBOt  body  U  in*  oomtnnt  ngilation,  scc-eawinj^  hodcwnrds  and  forwards;  hia 
feec  are  aerer  a  moment  quiet,  and  his  whr>Iu  ^at  person  looked  of^en  as  if 
it  were  going  to  roll  iE^elf,  quite  voluntarily,  from  hii^  chair  to  the  floor, 

*'  His  drea9,  considering  the  tlmc^  and  that  he  hod  meant  to  put  on  nil  his 
beat  heeoneB — for  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  a  very  fine  party  at  Mrs,  Moa- 
tagtte'a — was  as  mucli  out  of  the  common  road  as  hia  d^re.  He  had  a  large, 
full,  boahy  wig,  a  uiuff-ealour  coat,  with  gold  buttons  (or,  peradventurc, 
brasi) — but  no  rutlle^  to  his  doughty  hsls,  and,  not,  1  suppose,  to  he  t^ken  for  a 
Blue,  though  going  to  the  Ulue  Queen,  he  had  on  very  coarse  black  worsted 
Mocking). 

**  H«  is  shockingly  near>sight«d ;  a  thousrtnd  times  more  so  than  either  my 
pAdm  gr  myself.  He  did  not  even  know  Mrs.  Thrulu  till  she  held  out  her 
limod  to  him,  which  she  did  very  engagin^^ly.  After  Iho  tirst  few  minutes  lie 
drew  his  chair  close  to  tho  piauoforce,  and  thou  heat  dowu  his  nose  quit*  over 
iKq  beys  to  examine  tlium,  and  the  four  hands  at  work  upon  thorn,  till  poor 
B*tty  and  Sukiu  hardly  know  how  to  play  on  for  fear  of  touching  his  phiz; 
or,  which  was  hardier  still,  how  to  keep  their  countenunces. 

"  \Vliea  tlie  duet  was  finished,  my  liither  introduced  your  HotUnatohim,  as 
an  L'ld  nc(iuaiutaac«T  to  whom,  when  she  was  a  Ultle  girl,  he  had  presented 
his  IdUr. 

'*  Uts  aoawer  10  this  was  imprinting  on  her  pretty  face — not  a  half  touch 
«r  ■oofinty  ndule,  but  a  good,  rcid,  aubslaucial,  nnil  very  loud  kiaa.  Every- 
hody  was  obliged  toatroko  their  chins  Uiat  thoy  might  hide  their  mouths. 

'^Boynnd  this  cKisto  embrace,  his  attention  was  not  to  be  drawn  off  two 
tuaata  longer  from  the  hooks,  to  which  he  now  strided  his  way,  for  wo  had 
itft  tke  drawing-room  for  the  library  on  account  of  the  pianoforte.  Ho 
land  over  them,  ahelf  by  sheU*,  almost  brushing  them  with  his  cyclashos 
faoiDMar  examiu:ition.  Ac  last,  fixing  upon  soraething^  that  happened  to  hit 
Wfaitcy.he  took  it  down,  and,  standing  aloof  from  the  company,  which  he 
MOMd  clean  and  ckur  to  forget,  he  began,  without  further  ceremr-nv,  and 
«ei7  tMDpomdly,  to  read  to  himself,  and  as  intently  as  if  he  had  been  aJono  in 
tii  mm  itudy." 
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In  Janu&rj-,  177S,  "  Erelioa"  appeared.  One  morning  Mrs.  Burncj 
read  aloud  at  breakfast  the  newspaper  anuouncumcnt  of  ihc  pubU- 
cation,  and  pa&scd  straight  on  to  uthcr  toiiics  tvithuut  ubscnriugH 
tliu  blu&liCB  of  I'anuy,  or  the  siniles  of  Susan  aud  Charlotte.  Dr.S 
Buruuy,  though  he  know  that  his  daughter  had  written  a  book  and 
thought  of  publishing'  it,  had  never  heard  the  name  of  the  work,  and, 
as  Fanuy  herself  conjectured,  had  verr  Hkely  forgotten  the  whole  alfair, 
For  fire  months,  during  which  she  nursed  her  father  through  aa  iU-^| 
ncBs,  and  then  fell  ill  herself,  she  heard  nothing  of  the  fate  of  her 
book.  But  in  the  sixth  months  when  she  was  away  at  Chesington, 
news  the  most  delightful  came  to  her.  Tirst,  Charlotte  wrote  thatDri.^| 
Burney  had  come  home  one  day,  and  asked  eagerly  for  a  certain  copy 
of  the  Monthly  Kevieno,  which  contained  an  eulogistic  notice  of 
'"  Evelina."  Then  Susan  sent  a  letter^  which  might  be  Fanny's  ownj^| 
60  like  is  it  in  form  and  style,  telling  aU  the  details  of  a  conversation 
at  Streatham,  in  which,  in  Dr.  Burney's  hearing,  Johnson  had  urged 
Mrs.  Thralc  to  get  "  Kvelina"  at  once,  because  Mrs.  Cholmondcley  was 
recommending  it  all  over  the  town,  and  hnd  actually  made  Burke  and 
Sir  Joshua  read  it.  And  before  long  Dr.  Burney  found  time  to  ran 
down  to  Cbesington,  and  make  his  daughter  quite  happy  by  saying, 
"  I  have  read  your  book,  Fanny !  hut  yoii  need  not  blush  at  it,  it 
is  full  of  merit,  it  is  really  extraordinary !"  Next  the  secret 
was  told  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  her  charming  letter  of  congratu- 
lation made  part  of  the  next  ]»icket  from  home.  Mr.  Crisp  had  read 
the  book  through  before  he  was  told  who  the  author  was ;  but  wkeu 
lie  knew,  his  praises  were  as  cordial  as  any.  ^M 

As  8oon  as  Fanny  went  home,  she  paid  her  first  visit  lo  Streatham, 
and  wrote  her  "  Daddy  Crisp"  such  a  minutely  detailed  history  of  it 
as  he  loved  to  receive  from  her.  Everything  is  described,  beginning 
with  tho  "  fidgets"  she  stificred  as  they  drove  along  the  diLsty  road 
and  »he  tried  to  realize  what  her  reception  would  he.  lu  time  the 
ivhite  bouse  came  in  sight,  standing  in  its  fine  paddock.  Mrs.  Thrale, 
strolling  in  the  garden,  saw  her  visitors,  aud  came  to  them  as  they  got 
dowti  frym  the  ehaise.  "Ah  I"  she  cried,"  I  hear  Dr.  Burney'a  voice.. 
Aud  you  have  brought  your  daughter?     Well,  now,  you  are  good.' 

"  She  tlien  receiveil  luc,  ttikitig  both  my  hands,  nud,  with  aiixnd  poUi 
and  cordiality,  wetcouiiDg  mc  Lo  ijirc-iulmtii.  Shu  led  uic  iuto  Uie  hutue, 
addressed  hcrscli' aluioal  wholl;'  far  a  fow  minmca  lo  aiy  faibtr,  as  if  to  give 
me  an  asiurnnco  sLl-  did  uuL  uiuan  to  regard  uiu  us  ii  ehow,  ur  to  distress  or 
frighten  mc  by  dcawiug  me  out.  Aficrwards  she  look  me  upstairs,  and 
showed  iiiu  tUti  houso,  imd  said  she  had  very  much  wielied  to  see  mo  at 
Struatliutu,  and  should  alvr&ys  lliink  herself  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Burney  for 
his  gooJiicss  in  bringtnj;  me,  which  she  looked  upon  ns  a  very  great  favoor. 
But  though  we  were  some  time  to/?ether,  and  though  she  was  so  very  civil, 
she  did  not  fiint  at  my  book,  nnd  I  love  her  much  more  than  ever  tor  her 
delicnry  in  avoiding  a  subject  which  she  could  not  but  see  would  have  greatly 
embarraBsed  me." 


voice. 
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By-and-by,  Mrs.  Thrale  went  to  dress,  and  left  her  id  tlie  library 
— -licrr  the  booka  were  that  Johnson  was  j^vnn  a  hundred  ]toiind3  to 
huj"'  ^D''  *^c  portraits  that  Sir  Joshua  had  painted — all  familinr  to 
vTanny  in  advance.  But  tlie  great  event  of  the  day  was  tho  dinner — 
w*  a  noble  dinner,  and  an  cvccllent  dcsitrrt/'  Soon  after  they  were 
-^atedj  Johnson  eame  in.  She  was  fomtally  prescntci'l  to  him,  and  he 
jl^fyok  the  chair  beside  her.  Almost  at  once  the  battery  of  playful 
^t^Xaxttry  opened  upon  her.      Johiuon  asVcd  what  was  in  some  pies 

it  Mrs.  Thrnlc  did  not  offer  him  ; — 

'MoMon,'  answered  she;  *I  don't  ask  yon  to  eat  any,  becau.s6  1  know  you 
lise  ii.' 
*'•  *  No,  madam,  no,  I  despise  nol>iin{;  that  is  gond  of  iu  sort ;  bnt  I  am  too 
iproud  now  to  eat  of  it.     Sitting  by  Miss  Burncy  malcM  me  very  proud  to- 

^ff.B  drinks  her  health  and  Miss  Thrale's,  and  laments  that  we 
**  cannot  uisU  youug  ladies  well,  without  wishiiig  them  to  become 
^^1  wumeu."  It  is  suggested  that  "some  people  are  old  and  yuuug 
^Ktlic  aame  time,  for  they  wear  so  well  that  they  never  took  old." 
9olin5on  contradicts,  laughingly,  "  No,  nu,  that  never  was — you  might 

Kwell  say  they  were  at  once  tall  nud  short."  llcqnotcs  uu  cpilapli 
tbc  point; -Mm.  Thrale  caps  his  quotation  with  French  verses;  he 
ingnishes  her  French  with  Latin.  They  rememljer  an  ejiilogue  of 
<3arrick,  and  pass  ou  to  discussion  of  the  actor,  and  how  he  wears. 
And  80  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  Johnson  tells,  as  an  instance 
of  gross  manners,  how  a  lady  with  whom  he  once  travelled  called 
for  a  pint  of  ale  at  an  inn  and  quarrelled  with  the  waiter  for  not 
'^ring  full  measure, — "  Now,  Madame  Duval  could  not  have  done  a 
i^ro6Kr  thing  t" 

i  **0h  I"  asya  Fanny,  "  how  ovcrybody  laughed  1  and  to  bo  sure  I  did  not 
glow  at  all,  uur  uiuaiji  iuA,  nor  look  at  my  plat?,  nor  Inaeany  part  of  my  uBuitl 
I  oomposurc.  After  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  lelt  the  gentlemen,  wo  liod 
la  conT«3mtiun,  that  to  mo  could  not  but  ho  delightfi]!,  as  she  was  all  good 
!  Ifiunoar,  spirits,  and  amiability.  However,  1  Rhnll  not  attempt  to  write  inoro 
\  particolara  of  this  day,  tli.^n  which  I  have  never  Icnnwn  a  hnppier,  because  tha 
'  cliief  sabjecl  that  wss  started  nnd  kept  up  was  nn  inviuiTiriD  for  me  to 
Btxvisiliiua,  and  a  dtsire  that  1  might  accompany  my  father  thither  next  week, 
and  itsy  with  them  some  time." 

ir. 

Taony'a  second  visit  to  Streatham  followed  very  soon  upon  tho 
fint,  aiid  from  this  time  (August)  to  the  end  of  the  year  she  was 
^ty  constantly  with  the  Thrales.  Every  page  of  the  diary  of  this 
period  teems  with  the  names  of  distinguiahcd  people  to  whom  she  was 
A  witftidTifed,  and  with  the  compliments  they  paid  her.  One  is  tempted 
fl     lolbgerovcT  one  anecdote  after  aaother,  to  quote  from  every  con- 

■  wruUOTi,  to  repeat   once  more  every  scrap  of  the  brilliant  gossip. 

■  Bm  thst  ia  impossible,  and  by  no  means  necessary.  Those  who 
^^kvit  know  these  things  already,  and  who  waut  tg  know  them,  mnst 
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read  tliem  for  themselves  iu  ttie  Diary.     I^fy  extracts  liitlicrto  hare 
been  almost  all   from  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.   Burney,  of  ^hich  book 
MacaulaT  has  said  that  its  style  is  the  Tporst  known  amoog  men,  and 
that  to  read  it  must  ever  be  a  painful  task.      Under  these  circum- 
stances, its  chances  of  getting  read  at  the  present  day  are  small,  and"] 
there  is  therefore  an  excuse  for  quoting  freely  from  it,  which  docs  not 
avail  in  the  ease  of  the  Diary  and  Letters.     Moreover,  it  is  Miss 
Biimcy's  own  story  tlint  1  wish  to  follow,  and  the  thread  of  this  isj 
best  kept  by  avoiding  the  pages  that  record  her  triumphs  in  society, 
and  attending  to  the  progress  of  her  work  and  to  her  relations  with] 
her  intimate   friends.     Mr.  Crisp,  who    always   watched   over    her 
paternally,  wrote  to  her  iu  November  to  remind  her  of  the  importance 
of  tiirnitig  her  talent  as  quickly  as  possible  to  solid  account: —  I 

"  Wh«n  you  know  iJie  world  half  so  well  as  I  do,  you  will  ihcn  beconvinc«d 
that  »  iitnte  of  independonoe  is  lh«  only  l>H»Uon  which  to  rest  your  future  ease 
and  coDiFort.  Yy«  are  now  youug,  lively,  gay.  Yoii  plvajp,  and  the  world 
smiles  upon  you — tliix  \a  your  timu.  Years  luid  wrinkles  in  their  du«  seaaoii 
(perliapK  attvudcd  with  wnnt  of  health  and  epirita)  will  succeed.  You  will 
theu  Iw  no  longi-r  the  lame  Fanny  of  1773,  fuasted,  caressed,  admirrd,  with  all 
Uie  HootbiDji;  circumstiinces  of  your  preseat  dtuatjon.  The  Thrnles,  iJio  Johu- 
SOUB,  the  bewunlE,  CholmondelcyB,  he.  &<;.,  who  are  now  &o  high  in  poHttioa, 
and  might  bo  suoh  powerful  protectors  tm  almost  to  inEuro  success  to  anything 
thiLt  is  tolerable,  may  then  tlicm&elves  be  moved  off  the  stiige.  I  will  no  lunger 
dwell  on  so  disagreeable  a  change  of  thcscouo;  let  me  only  earnestly  urge 
you  to  act  vigorously  (what  I  really  believe  ta  in  your  power)  a  distinguiahcd 
part  in  the  present  one — 'now  while  it  is  yet  day,  and  before  the  night, 
comcth,  when  no  man  can  work.'  "  J 

Fanny's  answer  was  that  she  was  already  at  work  upon  a  play,  that 
being  the  kind  of  composition  her  new  friends  thought  she  bod  moat 
talent  for.  In  the  lie^uuing  of  l"7t>  she  was  at  home  for  some 
time ;  and  we  find  her  unhappy  about  ati  allusion  to  her  as  the  "  dear 
little  Bumcy"  in  a  satirical  poem  entitled  "  Warley.'*  No  liarm  was 
said  of  Fanny,  but  the  pamphlet  was  extremely  coarse  in  tone,  and 
it  was  naturally  painfid  to  her  to  have  her  name  connected  with  it,' 
and  the  phrase  that  expressed  Dr.  Johnson's  affection  for  her  dragged 
through  the  mud.  The  chief  lasting  interest  of  the  affair  lies,  how- 
erer,  in  the  characteristic  letter  of  consolation  it  drew  from  Mrs. 
Tbralc,  one  passage  of  which  I  must  quote  here  as  an  act  of  justice. 
After  a  great  deal  of  excellent  sense  and  kindness,  and  some  friendly 
remonstrance  with  Fanny  on  her  sensitiveness  and  self-consciouauess^ 
Mrs.  Thrale  pulls  herself  up  in  this  way  : — "  But  I  see  you  saying, 
"  Wliy,  this  is  Mrs.  Selwyn  without  her  wit.'  Very  well,  madam, 
don't  you  he  Larly  Louisa  without  her  quality."  Now,  Miss  KIlis 
has  lately  citcil,  as  evidence  of  Mr.^.  Thrale'a  insincerity,  a  satirical 
passage  from  that  lady^s  journal,  in  which  Fanny  is  called  the  "  Lady 
Louisa  of  Leicester  Square,"  and  the  dignity  of  the  rausic-master'i 
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laughter  is  made  fun  of.  It  vcems  to  me  to  mnke  a  ditlcreuco  that 
the  compamoa  bad  already  bcmi  used,  and  the  satire  hinted,  ia  a  most 
aflecttouatc  and  most,  frank  Ivttur  to  Fanny  herself.  No  one  can  disputo 
that  the  extraordinary  candour  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  note-book  often  oQc&ds 
against  good  taste,  but  unless  vic  arc  to  assume  that  Madame 
D'Arblaj  vas  perfect,  1  canuot  see  that  there  is  anything  said  of  her 
iu  "Thraliana"  that  juetiKes  the  charge  of  msincerity.  Quite  in  the 
banning  of  their  a(H]uaintaiice  Mts.  Thrale  had  remonstrated  with 
Fanny  in  courersation  upon  her  oTer-seusitiveness,     And,  apart  from 

[this  business  of  the  pamphlet,  ■which  ipas  really  disagreeable,  it  is  easy 
to  read,  through  Fanny's  own  lines,  that  into  this  "  sensitiveness" 
ihere  entered  elements  of  social  csclusivencss  and  pergonal  consequence 

i*hich  might  fairly  amuse  Mrs.  Thrale,  whose  own  fault  was  to  care 
too  little  for  the  dignity  of  her  position.  She  had  as  good  a  right 
to  laugh  at  Fanny's  excess  of  dignity,  as  Fanny  had  to  mourn  over 
her  want  of  dignity.  Neither  abstained  from  criticism  of  the 
other,  but  Mrs.  Thrale,  quite  as  much  as  Fanny,  invariably  wrote  her 
warmest  praises  of  her  friend  in  the  next  line  of  the  same  private  page 
on  irbich  she  found  fault.  They  were  women  of  very  tinlikc  types. 
That  Mrs.  Tlirale  had  great  fault*  nobody  has  ever  doubted,  far  first 
among  tbc^c  was  a  total  M-ant  of  discretion,  which  laid  her  whole 
character  bare.  That  ttUn  Bumcy  had  faults  is  not  so  readily  be- 
Kc^'ed,  or  80  easily  proved,  because  foremost  among  her  virtues  was 
a  great  discretion  that  kept  a  guard  upon  all  her  words  and  ways. 
Still,  when  Mrs.  Thmle^s  candid  journal  has  once  set  us  on  their 
track,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover  what  were  the  little  weak- 
nesses that  kept  Miss  Buruey  human.  And  it  sccma  to  me  far  less 
to  her  discredit  to  accept  both  sides  of  Mrs.  Thralc's  account  of  her, 
tliau  to  turn  all  tbat  is  not  praise  against  Mrs.  Tliralc,  and  so  reduce 
Mirselvcs  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  that   Fauuy  was  throughout 

l^tbe  du|K:  of  her  friend's  flattery.  For  if  Mrs.  Thralc's  praises  were 
bot  sincere,  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  She  nmst  have  been  so  very 
uuiocerc  that  it  was  digcrcdiLahlc  alike  to  Fanny's  head  and  heart 
to  have  crcr  loved  her,  and  mouHtrous  to  talk,  as  Madame  D'Arblay 
did,  even  long  years  after  their  intimacy  ceased,  of  her  "  eitraordi- 
aary  virtues." 

Soon  after  the  "  Warley"  trouble,  Fanny  was  again  at  Strealham, 
writiDg  to  Mr.  Crisp,  "  The  kindness  and  honours  I  meet  with  from, 
this  charming  family  arc  greater  than  I  can  mention;  awcct  Mrs. 
Thrale  hardly  leaves  me  for  a  moment,  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  another 
Uuldy  Crisp  to  me."  A  little  later  she  tells  him  that  her  play 
»■  progressing,  but  that  she  is  keeping  it  very  secret,  bccauio 
Ac  canuot  confide  in  one  friend  without  offending  many,  and 
•ie  cannot  confide  in  all  without  having  the  thing  read  by  the 
whole  town  before   it  is  acted.     Mrs.    Montague,    Mrs.    GrcviUc, 
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Mrs,  Crewe,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  CbolmondeleVj  "anj^ 
maay  rafcrior  &e.*a,  all  tlnnk  thcj  havfl  an  equal  claim  to  he  ■ 
counsellors."  After  tliia  alic  went  with  tlic  Tliralca  to  Brigliton,  where 
they  passed  their  time  ''  most,  ddcctahlr/^  and  she  began  to  attach 
herself  to  Mr.  aacl  Mi«s  Thrale,  whoat  first  did  not  aUngcthcr  charm 
her.  On  their  return  to  Strentham,  Mr.  Thrale  liafl  a  paralytic 
seizure,  and  a  gloom  fell  upon  the  house  where  everything  had 
hithfrrto  looked  so  hright.  Fanny's  play  wa--*  finished  by  Angiiet  o£ 
this  year,  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  her  father  and  Mr.  Crisp. 
Tbey  could  not  advise  her  tv  publish  it,  and  she  took  her  disappoint- 
ment in  excellent  part,  writing  to  her  father  :— 

"  Wliat  my  PaJdy   Ciisp  Wty*.  *  iluil  il  wotil']   iie  tliL'  hpst  policy,  but  for'' 
pAcnnixry  HiivantJigt^x,  for  mo  to  write  no  more,'  iit  vx^utly  what  I  hav«  always 
thui];;ht  )>tiicG  '  Bvchnii'  wiu  puMiitiiL'd,      But  I  will  not  now  t.ilk  of  putting  it 
in  practice,  for  Lho  best  wny  1  cm  t.-ike  of  allowing  tluit  I   have  a   true  and 
JTist  sense  of  the  spirit:  of  your  condemnation,  is  not  to  eink  milky  and  dejected   ■ 
under  it,  but  to  exert  myself  to  produce  something  less  repreheasible."  fl 

Tn  the  antiimn  she  was  agnin  with  the  Thralcs  at  Brighton  and 
Tunbridgc  Wells ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1770  she  spent  three  months 
with  them  at  Bath,  from  which  place  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Crisp : — 

"You  make  a  enmique  kintl  of  inquiry  about  my  *  incessant  and  uni-ommoaj 
engn;:pmenta.'     \ow,  my  dear  daddy,  this  is  an  inquiry  I  feel  rath«r  .-imaH  in' 
answering,  for  I  nm  sure  you  expect  to  hear  something  respecwble  in  that  sort 
of  way,  whereas  I  have   notliing  to   enumornle   ihut  commands  att«ntioo,  or. 
that  will  make  a  favourable  report.     For   tlie   truth   is,  my  Sincommon'  en-- 
gagementa  have  only  been  of  the  riaifinff  ttjttrin,  and  my  'incessant'  ones  onlj 
of  the  uvrking  party;   for  perpetual  dress  requires  perpetual  replenishment^^ 
and  that  replenishment  actually  occupies  ntmost  every  moment  1  spend  out  of 
company.      'FactI  fjictl'  1  assure  you,  however  paltry,  ridiculous,  or    in- 
ConwivabJc  it  may  sound.    Caps,  hata,  and  ribbons  make,  indeed,  no  venerablo 
appearance  upon  paper,  no  more  do  eating  and  drinking;  yet  the  one  can  no 
more  bu  worn  without  being  made,  than  the  other  can  be  swallowed  without 
bL-ini*  cooked ;  and  those  who  can  neither  pay  miiliners  nor  keep  scullioos, 
must  either  toil  for  thcin8clves  or  go  capless  and  dionerlef-s.     So  if  you  ar« 
for  a  higli-polisliod  comparison,  I'm  your  man  1     Now,  instead  of  furbelows 
and  gQwgnwa  of  this  sort,  uiy  dmr  duddy  probtibly  expected  to  hear  of  duo- 
decimos, octavos,  or  quartos!     Itelas!   I  am  sorry  that  is  uot  tbi^  case,  but 
rot  one  word,  no,  not  ont*  sylliiblp,  did  I  wriit-  to  imy  purpose,  from  tho  time 
you  left  me  at  Streatham  till  Christmas,  when  I  came  homo." 

A  panic,  occasioned  by  the  Lord  George  Gorduu  riots,  brought  thi 
Bath  visit  to  a  sudden  conclusion  in  the  beginning   of   June.     The 
Tliralcs    returned  to    Brighton,  and  Fanny  went  home.      The  corre- 
spondence   between    Mra.   Thrale    and    Miss    Barney,   during    thi* 
separntiou,  is  affectionate  and  full;  hnt  there  arc  indications^ in  tho 
journals  of  both,  that  their  intercourse  while  at  Bath  had  had  its  pctt 
jars.     Mrs.  Thrale    was   auxiouR    about  her  husband's   health,  an 
generally    harassed  and  irritable.      She    was  critical  about  Fanny- 
while  Fanny    was    with   her,  but  eager    for    her  return    as   aoon  aa 
she  went     away   from  her.      Fauuy   knew     some    of    her  troubles 
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and  administered  Trhat  consolnlion  she  could  by  letter;  of  other 
troubles  she  may  not  have  known — any  way  they  were  of  a  nature 
not  to  admit  of  open  sympathy.  But  before  long  they  were 
together  again  at  Strcatham,  to  the  satisfaetion  of  both ;  and  Mr.  ■ 
Crisp,  who  considered  that  Fanny  had  had  enough  of  "  flattering 
idleness,"  could  only  get  her  away  by  coming  himself  to  fetch  her. 
She  remained  at  Chesington,  workiog  steadily  at  "  Cecilia,"  till  the 
beginning  of  1781,  when  she  was  called  home  to  assist  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  wedding  of  her  sister  Susau  ;  and  immediately  ^{rs. 
Thrale's  invitations  began  again.  But  Dr.  Buruey  made  a  stand 
against  tbcmj  and  did  what  he  could  to  keep  Fanny  at  work.  TJpoa 
which  ahc  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  : — 

"  I  think  I  shall  always  hate  this  book,  which  has  kept  me  so  long  away  fiwin 
yoo,  as  much  as  I  eliull  dways  love  '  Kvelirm,'  who  flrat  comfortably  introduced 
mc  to  you." 

And  Mrs.  Thrale  wrote  in  her  diary  : — 

"What  a  bloclchead  Dr.  Bumey  is  to  b«  alwa^-s  sunding  for  his  daughter 
borne  so  !  What  h  monkey  1  In  tAiv  not  hett«r  and  hnppii^r  with  too  tbiiii  she 
can  t>e  anywhere  el^te?  Joliimon  in  vnrugvd  at  the  filUness  of  their  family 
conduct.  1  coiiToss  iiiy«elf  |>r»vo):«d  e^jccssively,  but  1  love  the  girl  so  di?iirly, 
and  the  Doctor  too  for  that  matter,  only  ttiat  be  baa  such  ndd  notions  of 
nperiority  in  his  own  houtH;,  and  will  have  hia  children  ander  his  feet  t'or- 
xXrtfa,  rather  than  hi  'cm  live  in  peace,  plenty,  and  comfort  anywhere  from 
bome.  If  I  did  not  provide  Fanny  with  every  wearable — cvorj*  wi^hablc, 
ibdeed — it  would  vex  roe  to  be  served  so ;  but  to  see  the  impossibility  of  com- 
ponudog  for  the  pleasures  of  St,  Martin's  Street  ouikes  mc  at  once  merry  and 
mortified," 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that  Mr.  Tlirale  died.     Though 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  never  pretended  to  love  her  husband  in  any  romantic 
WDK,  or  to  fancy  herself  %o  loved  by  him,  she  felt  keenly  the  loss 
of  her  "  oldest  friend,"  and  Fanny  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her 
grief.     She  replied   very  tenderly  to  the  little  note  that  bade   her 
"  write  to  me,  pray  for  me,"  and  held  hcrseU'  rcaily  to  go  to  her  as 
toon  aa  her  company  should  be  desired.     'I'liruugh  the  summer  she 
¥■«  constantly  with   Mrs.  Thrale ;   but  in  October  Mr.  Crisp  intor- 
Ined  once  more,  and  got  her  to  Chesington,  where  she  settled  down 
to  "Cecilia"  again.      From  thin  lime  she  ap|>cars  to   have   worked 
indtiatrionsly,  refusing  invitations,    so  that  she  might  "  live   almost 
ak)ne  with  Cecilia,"  tintil  the  book  was  finished  in  June,  1782.    Her 
tint  fcatirity,  after  finishing  her  task,  was  the  dinner,  at  Sir  Joshua's 
lujoae  on  Richmond  Hill,  where  she  met  Burke.     She  has  described 
the  occasion  at  length,  both  in  the  Diary  and  the  Memoirs.    Of  Burke 
himself  ahe  wrote  to  her  sister  Susan,  now  Mrs.  Philips  : — 

"Captain  Philips  knows  Mr.  Burke.  Has  he  or  has  be  not  told  you  how 
<!«lighiful  a  creature  he  18?  If  he  has  not,  pray,  in  niy  name,  abnso  hini 
without  mercy;  if  he  lias,  pray  ask  him  if  he  will  subscribe  to  my  account  ot 
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him  whifli  licrcwitli  sliall  follow:  lie  is  tnll,  his  figure  U  noble,  \\\i  air  coin- 
miiniling,  his  ndiiresa  graceful;  hia  voke  is  clear,  penetrating,  sonorous,  and 
jiowi-rfiil ;  liia  knguage  is  copious,  various,  and  eloquent;  hia  mnnnors  are 
nttrttciivo  ;  liis  coiivoranrion  is  detighlful.  Since  w©  lost  Garrick,  I  have  seen 
nobody  so  enchanting." 

Burke  bad  already  paid  her  the  compliment  uf  sitting  up  all  nisbt 
to  read  "  livelina ;"  before  long  he  was  devoting  three  whole  days  to 
•'  Cecilia,"  and  writing  the  letter  of  fine  praiae  that  now  makes  part 
of  the  introduction  to  the  novel.  Gibbon  was  also  of  the  Kichmoud 
party,  but  he  was  so  completely  eclipsed  by  llurkc  that  MUs  Burney 
could  remember  nothing  to  rcconl  of  him. 

The  success  of  "  Cecilia"  left  nothing  to  desire.  Those  nrho  bad 
admired  "  Evelina"  admired  its  successor  more.  Those  who  had 
feared  a  second  venture,  after  a  first  hit  of  such  rare  effect,  were 
satisfied  that  Fanny's  talent  was  wcll-rootcd.  Her  publisher  paid  her 
a  handsome  sum,  nntl  the  measiurc  of  her  own  and  her  friends'  content 
■was  fiilJ.  But  the  close  of  this  year  was  clouded  over  by  the  uncom- 
fortable feelings  to  which  Mrs.  Thrale's  attachment  for  Piozii  gave 
riJC.  Fanny  stayed  with  her  at  Brighton  in  the  aiitnmn.  and  re- 
ceived her  confidences,  but  could  not  give  sympathy  or  approval. 
Johnson  was  at  Brighton  aUo,  and  she  found  him  extremely  irritable 
and  overbearing ;  so  much  so,  that  people  were  pointedly  excluding 
him  from  p:u'tie8  to  which  Mrs.  TUraie  and  her  other  guests  were 
bidden.  "  To  mc  only  is  he  now  kind,"  wrote  Fanny ;  "  poor  Mrs. 
Tliralc  fares  worst  of  all."  'Iln;  spring  bronghl  a  new  trouble  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Crisp.  Then  Johnson  hod  a  paralytic  utrokCj  and  anxiety 
on  his  account  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  circle  uf  her  acquaintance. 
She  Htill  went  to  the  usual  houses,  atid  met  distinguished  people,  hut 
sbc  had  no  spirit  tu  enjoy  herself.  In  the  bcgiuning  of  1H78  alio 
wrote  : — 

"I  have  lately  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  home,  for  I  havn  now  a  Uttlo 
broke  my  lather  into  permitting  my  sfiiiding  excuses;  and,  indeed,  I  was  most 
heartily  tired  of  viniliiifiCi  though  this  people  visit-eil  have  ixert  among  tJie  first 
for  talents  in  the  kingdotii.  I  can  go  nowhere  \viL]i  {>ieiuure  or  spirit,  if  I 
meet  not  somclioily  who   iriteruKts  my  iieart  aa  vrell  n*  my  head,  and  I  misa 

Mrs. Thrate  must  wnefnlly  in  both  particuiiir* Thu  l>enrt-fii-icination  of 

Mrs.  Thrale,  indeed,  few  know;  but  (host-  few  nntst  confes*,  and  must  feel,  h«r 
sweatDess  to  theui  is  as  captivating  as  her  wit  is  brilliant  to  all." 

In  May,  Mrs.  Tbrale  came  to  London,  and  Fanny  devoted  almost 
the  whole  of  a  week  to  her,  ""  whose  society  was  truly  the  most  de- 
lightful of  cordials  to  me,  however  at  times  mixed  with  bitters  the 
least  palatable."  So  things  went  on  till  August,  when  the  long- 
debated  marriage  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  IMrs.  Pioazi 
wrote  to  ask  for  congratulations  from  Fanny  and  her  father.  Dr. 
Bairney,  like  a  wise  man,  seeing  the  thing  was  done,  pocketed  his 
objections,  and  cordially  wished  her  joy.  Fanny  felt  thai  her  plaia- 
apoken  opposition  before  the   event  made  this  couisc  impossible  to 
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bcr ;  and  wrote  what  she  felt.  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  hurt,  and  Fanny 
wrote  a^aiii  more  syra|iathcticaUy  ;  and  with  this  second  letter  the 
friendship  of  the  two  women  praotieally  ended.  For  several  year*  they 
jicithcr  met  nor  wrote;  then  accident  brought  them  together  again, 
and  from  that  time  to  1821,  when  Mrs.  Pioxzi  dietl,  they  held  au  iuter- 
mittent  intercourse,  dependent  upon  chance  circumstances.  Each  con- 
ridercd  the  other  answerable  for  the  breach,  which  both  rejfretted;  but 
'neither  saw  her  way  to  returning  to  the  old  relations,  and  it  is  easy 
to  sec  that  such  a  returu  was  impossible.  If  Mrs.  Piozzi'a  marriage 
had  been  iu  truth  the  criminal  act  one  might  suppose  irom  the  tone 
her  friends  took  about  it,  she  might  have  repented  and  been  reconciled 
to  her  judges.  But  as  it  was  only  an  iuexpedicat  step,  of  which  the 
inexpediency  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  involved  n  loss  of  respect  ia 
the  world  to  which  her  judges  belonged,  she  could  not  accept  their 
forgiveness  without  sufTc-riog  a  much  more  serious  loss  of  dignity  than 
alic  incurred  by  marrying  the  aiugcr. 

Through  this  marriage,  the  Burucys  lost,  not  only  Mrs.  Thralc's 
Boctcty^  but  much  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  Hia  irritability  on  the  subject 
waaso  great  that  Fuuny  and  her  father  kept  out  of  hi«i  way.  In  order 
to  avoid  hearing  his  bitter  eondcmiiBtionA  of  their  old  friend.  But 
Johnson  conld  not  do  long  without  his  "  little  Bunicy,"  and  ho  wrote 
to  rchukc  her  for  her  neglect.     She  came  at  once  to  sec   him^  and 

Cwas  welcomed  as  the  "  dearest  of  all  dear  ladies."     And  for  i\ifi  few 
Kmainiug  months  of  bis  life  she  was  with  him  frequently. 
Fan 
of  I 


ni. 


With  the  winter  of  1784,  closed  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Fanny  Bumcy's  life.     The  death  of  Johnson  was  the  last  of  a  scries 

loises  and  changes  that  had  been  gradually  breaking  up  the  rircic 
of  congenial  friendships,  under  whose  protection  she  had  enjoyed  Iter 
fir«t  hojionra.  It  is  with  an  nncomfortahlc  sense  of  having  passed 
into  a  strange  world  that  one  opens  the  volume  of  the  Diary  that 
begins  the  new  life,  without  Mr.  Cnsp,  without  Dr.  Johnson,  without 
Mrs.  Thrale.  Burke,  too,  though  his  friendship  to  Fanny  and  her 
father  was  constant  and  active  to  the  end  of  hts  life,  was  for  a  time 
practically  lost  to  their  society,  through  his  absorptioQ  in  the  labour* 
of  the  Warren  Ilaatiogs  prosecution. 

But  as  the  old  circle  melted  away,  a  new  one  formed  itself  Fanny 
wss  becoming  intimate  with  the  Lucks,  of  Norhury  i'ark,  and 
■pending  much  time  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Delaoy,  She  mode 
the  sct^uaiotance  also  ofAVarreo  llastiogs  and  his  wife,  and  was 
fascinated  by  both.  Other  fricudM  of  this  time  were  Mr.  and  ^Ir?. 
Smelt,*, through  whom,  ns  \\e\\  as  through  Mrs.  Dctany,  the  way  was 
(loictly  jirrparing  for  her  Court  appoiiitmeut.      It  was  through  Jlrs. 

*  Mr.  Siurll  hiul  b«eu  tub-goveruor  to  the  Priuce  of  Wales. 
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Dclany's  praises  tliat  elie  first  became  knowu  to  Quecu  Cliailottc,  who 
couccivcd  the  ilejtirc  to  have  her  uhuut  her,  from  Hcciiig  liow  much  she 
possessed  the  gift  of  luakiug  her  fricmla  love  her.  There  are  v«y 
lively  !incl  ol&boratc  ilesrri|itioiiH  in  the  Diary  of  some  intcnrieiut 
with  the  King  ami  Queeu  iliat  took  placo  in  the  co\irsc  of  Fanny's 
first  visit  to  Mrs.  Delaay,  after  that  Isdy's  cstabliehniciit  at  Wiudaor. 
Fanny  was  much  flattereil  hy  the  cdinlfscetisiou  of  the  Royal  personages 
BQtl  ciktcrtaiucd  hy  their  coiiversaliou  ;  aud  she  amused  herself  after- 
wards with  writing  to  her  sister  some  burlesque  rules  of  Court 
etiquette  ;— 

"  Direction*  for  ecvphing,  $ntetinff,  or  viwimj  hefora  iht  King  and  Qtiteti. — 
Id  iho  first  pUc«  you  ujust  uut  cougii.  If  you  Cud  a  cough  ucklij](;  iu  your 
throat,  you  mualuvuri  it  I'ruui  luukiug  uuy  sound;  if  you  find  yoursolf  chiik- 
ing  with  th«  forbi^aniuui-,  yuu  must  cluikv — hut  not  cough.  In  the  becoatl 
plaoe,  you  uiuat  not  siicozv.  If  you  luivo  n  vehe.ment  cold  you  must  take  no 
notici'ofit:  if  your  iiose-iucnibnitics  leel  a  great  irritation,  you  niuHt  hold 
your  breaih  ;  if  a  sneeze  nill  insiatii  iipnn  mnking  ICa  way,  yon  must  opposfi  it 
by  keeping  your  teet.h  grinding  logether ;  if  the  violence  of  tJie,  repulse  brenks 
«oinc  blood-vessel,  yon  tnuRt  hretik  the  blood-vessel — but  not  mee«.  In  the 
third  place,  you  must  ntvt,  upon  any  .iccount,  stir  either  h;uid  or  foot.  If,  by 
chance,  a  black  pin  rims  into  yotir  head,  yon  must  not  tnke  it  out.  If  the 
pflin  ia  very  great,  you  must  be  sure  to  bear  it  wJThout  wincing  ;  if  it  brings 
tho  tears  into  your  eyes,  you  niuer.  not  wipe  iliem  off;  if  iliey  give  you  a 
tiuRling  by  running  down  your  chucks,  you  must  look  ftji  if  noUiing  was  the 
matter.  If  thu  blood  should  guah  from  your  head  by  means  of  the  bhwlc  pin, 
you  must  say  aothing  about  it,"  &c. 

In.  the  sprini^  of  178fi  she  paiil  a  second  visit  to  AVindsor  with 
her  father,  who  was  soliciting  the  place  of  Master  of  the  King's  Band. 
They  were  arlviscd  to  waylay  the  King  and  Uuccu  upon  the  terrace, 
and  they  did  so;  but  the  result  was  not  quite  satisfactory  : — 

"  My  dejtr  father  was  not  spoken  to,  though  Ii«  hnd  a  bow  every  time  the 
King  jioHHid  hitn  and  u  courtesy  fvom  the  Queen.  But  it  hurt  liim,  and  ha 
thought  it  a  very  bad  jiroguoauc  ;  and  tdl  there  wns  at  a\l  to  huild  upon  WM 
the  graciouiini-»8  sliuwii  ii>  me,  which,  indeed,  in  tliQ  manner  1  wna  nc 
was  very  flattering,  and,  excc[jt  to  high  rank,  I  am  told,  very  rare." 


coet^^i 


Ott  their  return  horae  they  learned  that  the  place  had  been  given 
to  another  man,  uputi  which  Miss  Burncy  remarks,  "This  was  not 
very  exhilarating." 

Within  a  month  of  this  frnitless  visit  of  solicitation,  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Robes  was  offered  to  Miss  Burncy,  Writing 
to  a  friend  while  the  question  of  accepting  or  refusing  was  still  upcu, 
she  states  the  situation  and  her  own  fecliugit  about  it  fully : — 

"Yno  cannot  eaeily  picture  to  yourself  the  cf>n stern ntion  with  which  I 

received  tVus  intimation I  frankly  told  Mr.  Smelt  that  ne  situatton  of 

that  sort  w:i»  suited  to  jny  owu  to^te  or  promising  to  my  own  happiness.  Ku 
Beemed  equally  sorry  and  surprised  ;  he  expatiated  warmly  upon  the  swwt- 
ness  of  character  of  all  the  Hoyal  Family,  and  then  begged  me  to  constdsr  the 
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'▼ery  peculiar  dtsiinctjoti  shown  ms,  LhaC,  nnaolicJUiJ,  unsought,  T  h&d  been 
iiuak«il  out  vrith  .luch  ^^ritoniil  favour  by  tlic  Queen  herself  as  a  pt^rson  wicli 
whom  *he  hu<l  been  ao  sin^ulurly  plvuMiiI,  lui  to  vrmli  to  settle  in«  with  one  of 
the  prince««*»,  iu  prftfcrtTicw  to  tho  tliouttundjt  of  off^reJ  candidnlcs,  of  liifth 
birth  (ind  nok,  but  iruiill  furtiim-s,  wlii>  were  vraiting  atiii  stipplioitinf;  Tur 
places  in  the  uevr-furtiiiug  QstaLilislimvtit.  liur  Mnjvgly  propuseil  giving  nii; 
apartments  in  the  palace,  innking  iu«  bolong  to  ihc  laljlsnf  Mrs.  SdiwtUvnberg, 
with  vrbom  all  htr  own  visitors— bisbops,  lord",  or  totunicjns — ulways  dim-; 
keeping  me  a  footman,  and  settling  on  me  £200  a-year.  '  And  in  «uch  a  tiitua- 
tioo,'  be  added,  *  so  ruspectubly  olTeri'd,  noc  s<jlicit(:d,  you  may  have  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  your  i».'irti«Hl:ir  liionda,  especially  your  fatliur,  such  as 
scarce  any  other  coitJd  afford  you.'  ....  This  wne  a  plea  not  to  Ire  ansivcreJ, 
yet  the  attendance  upon  this  princoRS  wna  to  be  inceiwiint,  the  conlincmeiH  to 
the  Court  eontiriuiil.  I  was  scarce  cvor  to  be  spnreJ  for  a  single  visit  from  the 
palarcs,  nor  to  rcceJVf.'  anybody  but  with  pL'rmission.  Whiit  n  life  for  mft, 
who  have  friends  bo  dear  to  nic,  and  to  whom  friondship  tB  the  balm,  the  com- 
fort, the  very  support  of  txistence!'' 

The  advantages  of  tlic  post  worn  too  solid  (o  allow  of  serious 
hesitation  ;  the  place  was  accepted,  aud  the  appointment  was  shortly 
aonoUDecd  in  the  newspapers.  Congratulations  poured  in  from  all 
sides,  and  none  were  more  appreciated  than  those  of  Burke,  who, 
caltin^  one  day  irheti  father  and  daughter  vere  both  out.  vrrotc 
on  a  card,  "  Mr.  Kiirkc — to  congratulate  tipon  the  honour  done  by 
the  Queen  to  Miss  Hnnicy — and  to  Herself." 

Fanny  took  up  her  appointment  on  the  20th  of  June,  17S6,  and 
CQ  the  same  day,  after  her  formal  reception  by  the  Queen,  she  wrote 
to  her  father  : — 

"What  my  difficulljoa  are  to  be  I  know  not,  nor  what  my  dnngers;  but 
ererybody  epcaks  of  thia  as  a  situation  abounding  in  both,  nnd  requiring  the 
roost  iDdefatignblc  prudence  and  foresight.  At  present,  however,  I  acg  titme. 
I  am  buppy,  indt^id.  to  tell  my  dearest  father  that  my  road  has  grown  smoother 
and  smoother,  and  that  whatever  precipices  and  troubles  I  may  have  to 
encounter,  they  have  not  appeared  to  terrify  me  on  the  outset." 

A  very  little  time,  however,  revealed  troubles  and  precipices 
enough  for  her  danger  and  discomfort.  Iu  August  she  was  writing 
to  her  sister  of  the  misery  she  sudcrcd  through  the  jealous  and 
exacting  temper  of  Mrs.  SchwoIlenUci^.  It  had  cost  her  a  hard 
•truggle  to  resign  herself  to  separation  from  Iter  family  and  friends, 
and  to  submit  to  the  many  restraints  and  cuustraiiits  that  arc  inse- 
parable from  life  at  Court,  even  tin<lcr  the  most  favourable  auspices. 
But  tlic  uniform  kindness  of  every  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
friendfthip  of  Mm.  Dclany  and  of  one  or  two  other  persona  about  the 
Court,  in  whose  company  and  conversation  she  took  real  pleasure, 
would  probably  have  comforted  her  in  a  little  time ;  and  though  she 
mttst  have  always  preferred  the  freer  conditions  of  her  former  life,  it 
c&onot  be  doubted  that  she  would  have  fouud  the  means  of  rcakon- 
able  happiness  in  her  new  circumstauces,  but  for  the  pcntccutious  of 
Mrs.  Sehirclleubcrg,  whose  insane  jealousy  ^jrcveuted  her  from  cigoy- 
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iug  sucli  society  as  was  still  opeu  to  her,  and  whose  sclfisUncas  rohbec 
her  of  the  hours  of  Iciaiirc  during  vhieh  she  should  have  rested  frum] 
the  fatigucfi  of  her  attendance  upon  the  Queen.      She  iras  lianlly  heri 
own  mixtrcss  for  a  single  hour  of  the  dav,  and  her  oflicial  day  begaa- 
atsix  o'elock  in  thenjorniitg  and  did  not  end  before  midnight.     The 
stmin  Wits  too  unicli  for  her  health  and   spirits,  and   she  very  soon 
began  tc  break  down  under  it.     It  is  inijjONaihlc  to  read  without  aym-  fl 
pathy  her  Had  acotnint  of  herself,  written  witliin  n  month  of  beginning 
residence  at  Court.     Rut  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
one  circumstance  that  made  her  lot  so  mi.*crahle  was  of  a  kind  that! 
could  not  reasonably  hnvc  been  anticipated  hy  her  friends  when  tbeyl 
advised  her  to  accept  the  poftt. 

"Oh.mybelovffd  Susan,"  she  ■writes,  "'tis  a  r«fractory  henrt  IhaT«  to  deoJ 
wllhl     It  »trugi;lM  BO  liard  to  be  sad — ami  sileat — and   Hy  from  you  entirely, 
since  it  cannot  %  entirely  to  you.     J  do  jtll  [  cau  to  oont^uvr  il,  to  content  it, 
to  give  it  a  taste  and  enjoyment  for  what  is  still  ntlainable ;  hut  at  Itues  I 
ccinnot  niauLge  it,  and  it  seems  ubsolutely  ludispeiiHalilc  to  my  peace-  U>  occupy 
njysL'lf  in  nn^vTliiitg  radicr  than  in  writing  to  Uie  person  most  dear  to  mc  ujhitv  J 
eiirtli !     "J'iK  s^trarige. — but  Buch  is  iho  fact, — and  1  now  do  best  when  1  get  ■ 
witli  ihom  who  never  beard  of  you,  and  who  cure  noc  about  nic     H  to  you ! 
alone  I  abow  luj'sclf  hi  itiuso  uurk  colours,  can  you  bliuiie  the  plan  liiat  I  hav&  i 
inti'uliotiiilly  buen  foniiing— namely,  to  wo.nn  niyselj' from  myself— to  leave  all 
my  affections — to  curb  nil  my  wiahcs— to  deaden  all  my  sensaiionB?     This' 
design,  my  Suaun,  I  formed  so  long  ago  as  ilio  first  Any  my  dear  fatbpr  accepted 
my  offi-rcd  H.|i);)oiiitm(-nt.     ]   thought    LhaL  what  diriiiimJtnl   a  coiripjote  new 
»ysttin  of  lile,  requiird,  if  alliiinable,  a  new  m<  of  fet-lings  for  all  enjoyment ' 
of  iifw  prospet'ta,  wad  for  leiMeniiig  rt'grels  iit  wliat  ivi're  <)uitt«d,  or  lost.   Such 
being  my  primitive  idea,  merely  IVcun  my  grief  ol' sttparution,  imMgine  bat  bow 
it  was  strengthened  nnd  improvfid  whi'n    lUe   interior  of  my  position  became 
known  to  me  !  when  1  ».tw  mj-wlf  OxpcL-li-d  bj-  Mta,  Schwellenberg,  not  to  be  her 
colleague,  but  her  dcpend^nl  (k-[)tity  !  not  to  ht>  hex  visitor  at  my  own  optioOi 
but  her  companioD,  her  humblu  compuniun,  at  her  own  command  I     This  has 
given   so  new  a  charRCter  to  ihu   place  I  bad  accepted  under  such  different 
auspices,  ihnt  nothing  but  my  horror  of  disappointing,  pcrlmpa  displeasing,  my 
di^-nrest  inthcr,  has  deterred  mc  from  the  moment  that  I  made  this  morttfyiu^ 
discovery  from  soUciling  his  leave  to  resign." 

She  adhered  bravely  to  her  ri^solutiou  not  to  disappoint  her  father 
by  throwing  up  her  appoiutment.  Aud,  indeed,  though  this  is  & 
point  on  which  Madame  D'Arblay  never  gives  veiy  distinct  informa- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  such  endurance 
in  the  pct^uninry  circuni stances  of  her  father.  At  different  times  of 
his  life  Dr.  llurticy  had  made  a  good  iiioumc,  but  he  had  icTcstcd 
little^and  thitt  little  not  hnppily.  In  17S3  he  had  thankfully  accepted 
»t  tlie  hands  of  Rurko  the  ]tlacc  of  orgauint  at  Chelsea  College  vith  & 
salary  of  £50  a-ycar ;  nnd  though  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  rolating^ 
the  incident,  throws  all  her  emphasis  on  the  satisfaction  it  was  to 
her  father  to  owe  atiythtng  to  so  good  and  great  a  friend,  she  betrays 
by  the  way  that  the  money  was  exceedingly  acceptable.  Under  these 
eircumstanecsj  however  much  vc  may  honour  his  danghtcr  for  having 
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ooncealed  her  troublrs  from  him,  we  roust  have  hinmcd  hor  bad  the 
done  otherwise.  With  the  hegiDtiiug  of  ever/  new  year  abc  made 
heroic  resolutious  to  be  happy,  but  to  keep  them  waa  bcyood  her 
•trength,  aod  through  the  whole  record  of  her  five  years*  reaidoncc 
«t  Court  there  riugs  a  aote  of  iucreasin^^  puiu  &ud  despondency. 

It  was  through  her  appearaticeti  lu  Westminster  Hull,  during  the 
trial  of  Warreu  Hastings,  that  her  fricud&  tirst  became  aware  of  tho 
dcp^e  ill  which  »he  was  suSering  from  her  life  at  Court.  Uoth 
Burke  aud  Windham  noticed  her  altered  lonkH,  and,  without  her 
knowledge,  used  their  influence  to  persuade  her  father  that  ahc  ought 
to  come  away.  Their  representations  prevailed,  and  n  rcsignatioa 
waa  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte.  The  tiuceii  was 
not  eaay  to  convince  of  the  ucce&sity  of  the  utep.  Bnt  the  resolutioa 
■once  taken,  was  firmly  stood  by,  and  on  July  7,  l/Dl^  l''auuy  took 
lesre  of  the  Court. 

In  enumerating  the  friends  who  welcomed  her  return  to  the  world, 
«be  mentions  sadly  that  Rnrko  was  at  Reaconsiield,  and  thcrefom 
bis  congratulations  were  wauting.  She  had  a  sosfncion  that  he  was 
angry  with  her  for  tiUing  part  with  Warren  Hastings,  ami  the  soa- 
picion  aecms  to  have  been  in  a  measure  shared  by  her  father.  How- 
ercr,  the  publication  of  the  "  Kcflections  on  the  French  Ilcvolotion" — 
a  mfaject  on  which  tho  Bumeys  sympathized  with  Burke  as  warmly 
as  they  differed,  about  the  proMcution — made  an  opportunity  for 
'eonhi^  together  again.  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  the  confidential  friend 
of  both  families,  arranged  a  little  dinner  at  Hampntead,  at  which  Dr. 

irary  and  his  daughter  were  iorited  to  meet  the  whole  Burke 
imilr.  Owing  to  his  shortsightedness,  Burke  did  not  sec  Fanny  at 
ftnt,  and  she  made  herself  miserable  by  fancying  that  he  had  cot 
bv.  Bat  at  a  chance  mention  of  her  name,  he  recopiitcd  her,  and 
the  nuMUkderatandiug  was  cleared  up.  He  made  her  ample  atnendt 
at  dinner  for  her  momentary'  mortification.  In  tbe  course  of  tome 
Urdr  political  conreraation,^ 

"Mr.  Kadntd  Borkc  nuntcd,  very  eomkially,  rariotu  tseUMtm  \h±i  had 
raathuJ  kia  eats  opoo  hu  brother,  cooeenung  his  Imi  and  mo*t  poplar  work ; 
aaoadaf  biaef  hciog  iW  AhtUor  of  DetpotM,  becaate  ha  had  been  sboek«d  at 
AfrfvftiManHiitof  tlwKtng  of  Fnooel  axAUM  Fntnd  «/ SUM»trjf,  \»mmt» 
WwataaxJpaalBwcaamovr  own  liaulcd  ■warchy  ie  tba  mow  atala  ia 
litsoIoagbadflootishMl!  Ur.  BttrfcatoofcedUtfalaracdathUbrotbef'i 
.  BM  kaowin^  I  piasmii*.  vbitbcr  bis  odd  faaey  wi^itk  ksd  hno ;  bol. 


W  had  Saiibvd,  aad  »  tBaAaMTiiy,  and  a  general  la«^  that  ma  «x- 
■Tbe  Borkc — good^haaMarvdlynrBiagtoaMVMMl  poariag 
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saad,  'CoMe,  ibo,  Mjm  Banwy,  bcrVs  sbTcryfar  ncrl* 

aad  echoed  rociad  lb«  Ubfe.     '  This  ««qld  do  ftr 

.  Mr.  Barica,' cried  Xrs.  Ctwwa  laasbii^  *  if  i>  «o«M  bu JM 

Hr.  B«te— «hey  would  mj— baa  bow  wptkm  «■</  iW 
t*%teaMraiMtfr»/nM/  vd  kb  nd  d«ftrtina  frsM  A* 
BbMtyHMkMwMgwll    1 
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quite  heartily — '  to  draw  up  the  paraprap))  myself ! '  •  Pray,  then,'  taid  Mr, 
Burke,  'complete  it  by  putting  in  tl^at  tho  tout  was  addreaaed  to  MIm 
Bnmey — in  order  to  pay  my  court  to  the  Queen  I ' " 

Towarils  the  end  of  1792,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  Locks  at  Nor- 
bury  Park,  ami,  wliilc  icith  them,  nadc  the  acquaintauce  of  a  set 
of  French  refugees  who  had  settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  Aroon* 
this  sofiety  were  Taliej-rarwl  and  Madame  dc  Stiicl,  Monsieur  da 
Narbonne,  and  his  friend  the  Chevalier  D'Arblay.  Fanny  found 
their  conversation  dcligbtfal,  and  before  long  she  was  cnjjaged  to 
marry  IVArbiiy.  Her  father  questioned  tbc  prndencc  of  thff 
marriage  on  cconomicftl  grounds.  General  D'Arblay  had  lost  all  hi» 
fortune  in  the  Rcrolution,  and  Fanny  had  little  to  depend  on  except 
a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  ycAr  grnnted  her  by  the  Qncen  on  her  re- 
tirement. But  she  and  her  General  were  both  content  to  do  vith 
little,  and  they  were  married  on  the  SIst  of  July,  1?^. 

They  settled  themselves  in  a  cottage  in  Mr.  I^ock's  park,  and 
there  Madame  D'Arblay  occupied  herself,  duriug  179-1  and  the  greater 
part  of  1795,  in  writing  a  novel,  of  which  she  bad  sketched  the  outliDe 
while  still  at  Court.  "  Camilla"  was  [jubHshed  by  subscription  in 
179fi,  and  it  brought  its  author  a  sum  of  ;£3,000,  besides  a  present  of 
a  huudred  guiueas  from  the  King  and  Uueen.  But  other  success 
it  had  not.  The  reviews  were  severe,  and  private  criticism  waa  not 
all  that  could  be  wished.  Dr.  Rurucy  called  on  Horace  Walpolc  to 
Icani  his  opinion,  and  got  cold  comfort,  according  to  Walpolc's 
account  written  to  Miss  Berry  : — 
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"  He  ajtlct'l  me  about  deplorabia 'Camilla,'  AIsbI  T  had  not  recovered  of 
it  enough  to  bu  luuii  in  its  praise.  I  nm  RJntl,  hovrev^r,  lo  hetu  that  she  has 
ivaliied  about  i;^2.')0>^  ami  th?  worth,  no  doubt,  of  n«  much  io  honours  at 
Windsor,  where  she  was  detaiaed  three  days,  and  where  even  Mens.  D'Arblay 
was  allowed  lo  dine." 

A  copy  lay  at  Beacons  field,  beside  the  bed  on  which  Burke  wai 
slowly  dying;  and  when  Mrs.  Crewe  went  to  sec  him,  he  pointed  to 
it  and  said,  "  How  ill  I  ara  you  will  easily  belicTC,  when  a  new  work 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  lies  on  my  table  unread  I" 

It  was   by  Burke's   suggestion  that   the   plan  of  publishing  by 
sabseription  had  been  adopted,  and  his  cordial  reply  to  "SUi.  Crcwc^ 
when  slie  invited  him  to  do  bis  part,  makes  a  fit  conclusion  to  tb 
story  of  Fanny  Buraey's  literary  career: — 
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"As  lo  Mitt  Rnrntif — the  subacriplion  ought  to  be  for  certBiQ  personi  five 
guine»M,  and  to  tuke  but  a  single  copy  each.  lam  sure  that  it  in  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age  and  nation  if  thia  be  not  a  great  thing  for  her.  If  every 
person  in  England  who  has  received  pleasure  and  instruction  from  '  Cecilia' w«Tf 
to  rate  ita  value  at  the  hundredth  part  of  their  satisfactioo,  MwJamc  D'Arblay 
would  bo  one  o£  the  richest  wom«n  in  tho  kingdom.  Ilcr  scheme  wa^  known 
bel'ure  nhe  lost  two  of  her  most  rc^ipvciful  itdinircrj  from  Uiia  house;  sud  this, 
with  Mrj.  Burku'a  subscriptioQ  nnd  mine,  mukc  the  pnj>cr  I  send  you.     One 
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book  ii  Ai  good  as  a  Uionaand ;  od«  oC  beit  it  certainly  u  good  as  a  thousand 
othen." 

The  paper  was  &  £20  note ;  the  alliuion  to  the  (to  vho  were  gone 
spcaka  for  itself. 

From  this  point  the  principal  interests  of  Ma<Iame  D'Arblaf'a  life 
arc  of  a  domestic  natarc,  her  story  is  that  of  the  happy  which  does 
reqnin:  to  be  written.  She  had  hrongfat  a  son  into  the  world  id 
jeur  before  the  ptiblication  of ''Camilla/'  and  the  pleasnres  of 
itemity  compensated  her  for  the  pain  iulSicted  by  nnfricndly 
rirricwcri.  Mrs.  Crewe  wanted  her  to  nndertaVe  the  editorship  of  a 
ily  paper  to  be  called  T/te  Jireakfa$t  Table,  which  should  aim  at 
^^  landing  the  world  out  of  Jacobinism,"  and  gire  her  an  opening 
Sat  m  aeiies  of  stadie*  of  life  and  manners.  But  she  declined  the 
caterprise  on  the  groand  that  her  hosband's  position  obliged  her  to 
Kre  oat  oi  the  world,  and  society  could  only  be  painted  effectively 
hf  one  who  lived  in  lU  midst.  AVitli  the  uetf  century,  new 
aovctists  of  her  own  sex  and  of  the  school  she  had  created 
into  fame  aud  fashion.  Maria  Edgeworth,  who  bad  sighed 
Ij  iu  17U3  for  the  "  honour  of  Miss  Guruey's  corrc* 
e,"  published  "  CasUc  Uaukrcnt"  and  "  Uelinda"  in  1801; 
iSlI,  Jane  Austen  hruugbt  uut  "  Senac  and  Sensibility."  Each 
her  diilerent  way,  and  rery  different  degree,  was  a  greater  artist 
tm  SGm  Barney.  Miss  Edgeworth  excelled  iu  gr&^p  of  moral 
i;  Mies  Austen  was  supreme  in  literary  form.  But  when  the 
plaee  to  Shakespeare  is  claimed  for  Jane  Austen  as  a  painter  of 
Bstmv,  I  cannot  help  aii^kiiig  whether  in  one  quality  Frances 
Barney  does  not  come  nearer  to  deserving  this  high  honour.  She 
hnaun  nature  with  h  more  geuial  touch  than  Jane  Austen. 
CUlliuty  wants  the  quiet  and  territilc  power  with  which  her 
lay*  bare  and  withers  the  follies  and  the  meannesses  of 
Bat  on  the  other  hand  she  does  what  Misa  Austen  fails 
to  lio — At  warms  our  hearts  towards  our  fellow-crcatures  in  their 
Mf  even  more  than  in  tbcir  wisdom.  Her  fools — and  they  arc 
•s  ridiculous  and  tiresome  persons  aii  it  is  possible  to 
•ltd  yet  the  result  of  jogging  along  with  them  through  her 
DOT^  ia  tbat,  as  we  turn  the  la&t  page,  we  realize  that, 
raU,  we  have  a  kindly  feeling  and  a  kcuso  of  kin  towards  each 
aQ  of  them.  She  had  a  pure  artistic  delight  iu  character,  which 
her  to  enjoy,  aud  make  others  enjoy,  ercry  gcuuiuc  mani- 
of  it,/  As  her  husband  wrote  under  her  picture  : — 

'  "La  KaiKou,  li  louvcnt  trauah*nta.  atnd>ilinin>, 

Tuitjuura  <laii8  nca  euriU  ulait  aubiTjt  quo'llo  <^lAir«, 
L'indnl[;(iiicc,  I'nriiAur,  klliimtnt  urn  llunliean, 
C'est  la  .S»{;(.-i>o  'ofin,  ii»n  I'Fuuui  (Mtiiit  ca  beAn.'' 

good  work    belongx  to  Iho  eighteenth  century;    all    her 
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inspiration  came  from  the  day  vhea  society  still  had  animal  spirits 
to  fortify  it  against  boredom ;  when  people  laughed  merrily  because 
they  were  amused,  not  satirically  to  show  thcmaclvea  clcTerer  than 
the  rest.  But  with  the  deeper  tendencies  of  her  age  she  was  not  in 
sympathy,  and  she  had  neither  courage  nor  power  to  deal  adequately 
with  its  serious  problems.  In  her  last  novel,  "The  Wanderer"  which 
appeared  in  181-i,  she  was  led  by  the  influence  of  the  new  time  to 
attempt  more  profound  things  than  she  had  Tcnturcd  upon  before,  and 
the  result  was  a  groteaque  sensationalism,  even  more  "  deplorable" 
than  the  flatness  of  "  Camilla," 

Madame  D'Arblay  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1840,  at  the  ag( 
of  eigh^-eight,  having  outlived  her  sou  three  years  and  bcr  husband 
two-and-twcnty.  Her  father  had  died  in  1814,  and  from  1818  to 
1832  she  wa.^  occupied  iu  writing  hia  Memoirs  firoDi  the  papers  h«j 
left  behind  him. 

MaKY   ELItABETB    CHRISTIE. 


THE  HIGHLAND   CROFTEKa 


THE  Highland  Crofters  arc  cottier  tCD&nta,  bnt  tTicy  mnst  not  be 
confounded  ■n-ith   the   still  inferior  and   hardly   less  numerous 
clftn  known  in  the  Highlands  as  Cottars.     The  Highland  cottar  is 
not  a  tenant.    He  occupies  no  land  and  he  pays  no  rent.     He  builds 
a  hut  somewhere  by  sufferance,  and  once  he  has  built  it,  be  is  con- 
xidcred.  according  to  the  rccogniKcd  custom  of  the  country,  as  in  a 
MTosc  it»  proprietor,  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  own   labonr.      He 
may  of  course  be  removed,  but  he  may  take  Ins  house  with  bim ;  and 
be  always  docs  take  the  only  permanent  and  valuable  materials  in  its 
cximposition — viz., its raftcrsand  stick-work — unless  indeed  he  is  granted 
compeosation  for  them,  as  was  done,  Mr.  Loch  tells  ua,  in  the  case 
of  the  Sutherland  Clearances.      He  is  simply  a  labourer  in  a  country 
whcru  labour  is  in  very  tow  and  irregular  demand;  and  he  has  no 
other  resource.      He  has  no  cow,  he  has  not  even  a  pig,  for  the  old 
iJigliland  prejudice  against  that  thrifty  animal  still  reigus  so  much, 
that  in  Lewis,  for  example,  where  there  are  more  than  four  thousand 
iaxniJies,  they  have  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  pigs  among  them.     The 
craders  bowcver,  like  the  Irish  cottiers,  are  occupiers  of  land,  though 
not  of  enough,  under  the  system  of  husbandry  at  preseal  practised 
npou  it,  to  provide  subsistence  for  a  family  for  more  thati  six  months. 
Bnt  ^trhile  the  Irish  cottiers  only  sometimes,  the   Highland  crofters 
invariably,  have  an  auxiliary  occupation.     They  are  generally  fisher- 
znen.       Out  of  1,78((  occupants  of  land  in  Skyc,  not  more  than  sixty 
Kre  by  farming  alone.     This  combination  of  agricultural  with  other 
ctaployment   prodviccn  in   many   countries  a  most  comfortable  and 
prospcrotis  class  of  peasantry,  especially  where  the  laud   is  held  by 
some   sort  of  permanent  tenure   that   induces  the    hohler  to   lavish. 
UDon  it  the  attention  of  Lis  spare  hours,  and   where  the  secondary 
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occupation  is  oue  tbat  furuishcs  regular  work  through  tbc  winter  and 
in  bad  weather  at  other  seasons.  l!ut  the  croflerB  possess  neither  of 
these  atlvantages.  They  hold  tbeir  land  by  the  most  discouraging  of 
all  tenurea — cottier  tenure ;  and  their  auxiliary  occupation  gives  them 
little  employment  in  winter,  and  interferes  to  some  extent  with  the 
cilicicncy  of  their  ngricidtural  labour  in  summer.  Fishing  and 
agriculture  have  each  their  seasons,  and  these  seasons  in  some  ways 
overlap.  The  Highland  fishcrmeu  are  proverbial  on  the  East  Coast 
for  coming  ten  tlaya  too  late  and  leaving  ten  days  too  early.  They 
lose  in  this  way  about  a  third  of  a  fishing  season,  which  is  brief  at 
the  best.  Their  peats,  or  their  harvest,  or  some  other  necessary  part 
of  farm  work,  requires  tbcm  home.  With  spndc  husbandry,  continuous 
attention,  and  a  choice  of  crop  suitable  to  climate  and  market,  they 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  cam  a  comfortable 
livelihood  even  on  a .i'l croft ;  and  if  they  gave  themselves  up  regularly 
to  fiahing,  they  might  do  even  better,  for  fishing,  though  rery  pre- 
carious for  those  who  only  pursue  it  for  six  weeks  in  the  year,  i« 
very  profitable  to  those  who  keep  at  it  all  the  year  round.  But  as  at 
present  situated,  the  crofters  cannot  adopt  cither  of  these  oltcmatircs, 
and  though  they  have  two  strings  to  their  bow,  they  are  almost  as  ill 
off  as  if  they  had  only  one. 

A  hundred  yeai's  ago  the  Highland  peasantry  comprised,  besidci 
the  cottars  and  crofters,  a  class  of  a  higher  grade — then,  perhaps, 
more  numerous  than  either,  but  now,  unfortunately,  almost  entirely 
cxtiuct — the  small  tenants.  The  crofters  were  at  tbat  time  usually  not 
tenants  of  the  laird,  but  sub-tenants  on  the  farms  of  the  tacksmen. 
They  occupied  a  few  detached  acres  of  arable,  with  keep  for  a  cow  or 
two,  and  the  arable  they  had  iu  many  cases  brought  into  cultivation 
for  themselves.  Such  a  detached  piece  of  new  brougbt-in  land  la 
what  was  originally  meant  by  a  croft.  Ci'ofl  is  simply  cropped,  that 
is,  cleared  landj  and  what  was  known  in  the  Highlands  as  the  crofting 
system  was  the  system  of  improving  waste  ground  by  encouraging 
labourers  to  sc|uat  upon  it,  to  build  a  honsc,  and  take  into  cultivation 
as  much  of  the  surrounding  land  as  they  could  efficiently  work,  on 
condition  of  sitting  rent  free  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Now, 
tbc  crofters  of  a  century  ago  were  either  the  original  clearcra  or  the 
subsequent  holders  of  sach  detached  plots  of  cultivated  land.  But 
the  small  tenants  were  the  old  hereditary  tenantry  of  the  estate. 
They  were  always  located  in  groups  as  joint  occupants  of  club-farms, 
and  these  club'farms  were  just  the  old  townships  or  Tillage  com- 
munities of  primitive  times.  They  still  retained  tbc  essential  features 
of  their  mcdiscval  organization  ;  they  still  practised  the  rude  mcdia^Tal 
system  of  common  Imsbandr)-.  They  managed  their  affairs  nnderthe 
presidency  of  a  headman,  one  of  themselves,  called  the  constable,  the 
mayor,  or  the  just   one,  who  was  invested  with  authority  from  the 
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proprietor,  was  aworu  ia  as  a  ralaator  bjr  a  magistrate,  atidsunimoDcd 
courts  of  tUc  tenanta  on  the  tUIli^i'  kiioll  for  the  trial  of  oGTeuccs 
sgaiaat  the  bjre-lawa,  or  the  discussion  of  cominoD  village  concerns. 
i^Tbey  paid  the  proprietor  a  slump  rent,  for  which  they  wore 
jointly  aud  severally  liable,  and  they  assessed  it  upon  themselves 
ia  the  proportion  uf  their  shares  in  the  land.  Tbey  allocated  the 
Arable  on  the  rtinrig  prioeiple  of  equalized  assortments,  distri* 
butiug  a  third  uf  it  by  lot  every  year.  Those  communities  of 
small  tenauta  possessed  important  privileges  which  were  quite  waiit- 
ing  to  the  crofters.  They  had  in  some  places  a  lease,  and  every- 
where a  tenure  practically  as  secure  as  if  they  had,  and  they  had 
always  a  hill-grazing  of  cousidcrable  extent — the  old  hill-graziug 
that  the  township  had  occujiicd  from  time  immemorial.  They 
often  had  crofters  under  tlieni  on  their  farms,  they  always  had 
cottars,  whose  labour  they  hired  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  things  then  went,  they  were  an  exceedingly  comfortable  class 
of  people.  Sir  John  M'Xcill,  in  his  Report  on  the  Highlands  in 
1851,  describes  the  whole  population  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  erofts,  say  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  in  rude  abundance, 
with  little  labour.''  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  the  cottars 
and  crofters  of  those  days  can  have  been  any  better  off  than  the 
cottars  and  crofters  of  to-day.  Kelp-makiug  gave  them  employment 
for  oaly  a  few  months  iu  summer,  and  tbey  probably  make  as  much 
fjxmi  the  fisbiug  now  as  they  did  from  kelp  then.  But  with  the 
small  tenants  the  case  was  quite  diSerent.  Tbey  produced  from  their 
arable  food  enough  at  least  for  their  own  families;  perhaps  even 
more,  for  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  bcstdea  posxessiug  a 
larger  average  acreage  thau  the  present  crofters,  they  produced  twice, 
and  indeed  thrice,  as  much  per  acre.  Their  Ihgblaad  cattle  were 
then  io  good  demand ;  and  they  raised  their  own  wool,  spun  it  at 
home,  and  caught  their  owu  fish,  just  as  they  dug  their  own  fuel. 
They  had  shown  themselves,  too,  open  to  adopt  profitable  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  Tbey  had  introduced  a  new  product- — lint — and 
had  found  remunerative  employment,  not  only  in  growiog  it,  but  in 
dresiag  it  for  the  market.  Marshall,  the  eminent  agriculturist, 
who  reported  upon  the  Highlands  at  that  period  for  the  Hoard  of 
Agriculture,  says  :  "  Indeed,  in  the  management  of  the  flax  crop 
throDghout,  the  Highlands  may  be  said  to  excel.  Its  culture  is 
altogether  modern;  the  best  mode  of  managcmcut  was  therefore  tlio 
■ore  euily  iutroduocd,  as  there  were  no  prejudices  to  be  got  rid  of." 
Their  management  of  stock  and  of  their  euro  crops  he  found  to  be 
at  bad  as  bad  could  be.  lu  the  oat  fields  of  1793,  "  the  proportion 
of  produce,"  he  says,  "  must  have  been  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
veeds ;"  but  this  flax  crop  was  "  weeded  with  great  care  by  women 
OB  lh£ir  knees  and  haunches  picking  out  every  weed."     7'tic  small 
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tenaatry  were  therefore  thriving  aud  showing  possibilities  of  progres- 
sive derelopnient. 

Now,  t]ie  cbange  that  has  taken  place  in  the  economic  position  of 
the  Highland  peasantry  may  he  described  ns  the  conrersion  of  this 
dass  of  small  tenants  into  crofters.  The  effects  of  that  conrersioa 
have  been  merely  the  ordinary  and  inentable  effects  known  to  ba 
produced  by  cottier  tenancy  everywhere — competition  or  nominal 
rents,  hanging  arrears,  hopeless  and  therefore  indolent  and  incfHcicDt 
]&bour,  deterioration  of  the  art  of  husbandry,  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
periodical  famine.  The  causes  of  the  cbange  are  not  difficult  to 
trace.  They  are — firstj  the  original  division  of  the  common  arable  of 
the  club  farms  into  separate  huldiugs,  which  was  done  at  the  instance 
of  the  proprietor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  tenants,  and  was  meant 
to  he,  and  indeed  might  have  been,  the  beginning  of  a  reformed  and 
progresaire  agriculture;  second,  the  subsequent  subdivision  of  these 
holdings  by  the  occupiers  themselves  to  provide  for  their  children, 
which  took  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  proprietor,  but  without 
his  opposition,  and  which  unhappily  still  continues  ;  and  third,  the 
abstraction  from  the  townships  of  their  old  hill-grazings  in  order  to 
incorporate  them  in  adjoining  shccp-farmSj  a  process  which  also  un- 
liappily  continues  still,  and  indeed  is  the  primary  cause  oi  every  one 
of  the  present  disturbances  in  Skyc  and  Barm. 

The  clivLsiou  of  the  cumnioii  arable  into  8(.>|iaratc  holding*  was 
ideuticul  with  the  enclosure  of  the  common  fields  in  Knglapd,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  indi spendable  condition  to  any  improvement  iu  the 
agriculture  aud  general  state  of  the  Highland  people.  The  prejudices 
of  imlividuaU  could  be  mure  easily  overcome  tbuu  the  customs  of  a 
community,  and,  besides,  these  customs  were  absurd  and  pernicious 
in  the  extreme.  The  runrig  system  wasted  ground  and  wasted 
time.  It  is  the  same  system  with  that  kuowu  iu  Ii-uland  us  rundale, 
aud  indeed  its  full  Scutch  desiguatiou  is  runrig  rundale,  minced  in 
ordinary  speech  into  rit/  and  reniiel.  Rigs  were  theu,  in  all  truth, 
ridges,  atid  furrows  dales.  The  rigs  were  gathered  up  to  such  a 
height  iu  the  middle  that  two  men  sitting  iu  the  furrows  between 
them  would  not  bo  able  to  see  oue  another.  The  iuten-euiug  furrows, 
or  baulks,  were  thnrc  feet  wide,  aud  the  soil  was  all  scraped 
from  them  to  heighten  thii  crnwn  of  the  rig.  Moreover,  a  rig  waa 
comparatively  short.  Thure  might  be  several  of  them  in  the  length 
of  a  titrld,  and  the^c  were  scpanited  hy  cross  baulks  of  the  same 
M'idth  as  tlic  mniu  ones.  A  corn  licld  u'ith  the  crop  on  it  was  thus 
intersected  hy  a  network  of  lanes,  and  it  is  to  them  the  allusion  is  in 
the  songs,  "  Comiu'  thro'  the  Hye,''  and  "  Amaog  the  Rigs  o'  Barley." 
But,  however  interesting  from  a  romantic  point  of  view,  these  lane» 
constituted  commercially  an  extensive  waste  of  ground;  it  is  said 
they  amouutcd   to  about  a  fourth  of   tlic  arable.     Tu  abolish  tlti* 
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practice  of  building  the  loflv  ridge  at  the  expense  of  the  lovly  baulk 
was  not  a  necessary  effect  of  the  separation  of  holdings,  but  it  was 
expected  aa  an  accompnnimeut  of  it,  and  it  actually  did  accompany 
it,  with  the  natural  result  of  a  snbstantially  incrcnsed  production  from 
8  substantially  increased  producing  surface.  But  the  chief  objection. 
to  the  runrig  husbandry  was,  that  it  broke  up  the  farm  into  number- 
less patches.  The  joint  tenants  were  to  run  rig  run  dale,  to  share 
and  share  alike  in  good  land  and  bad.  Fields  of  different  crops  and 
soils  of  different  qualities  were  each  divided  into  as  many  shares  ai 
there  were  shares  in  the  tenancy  of  tlic  farm,  and  these  shares  were 
then  (Ualributed  among  the  tcuauts  by  lot.  This  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  pixicetM  of  partition,  and  still  more  in  the  process 
of  cultiratiou.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  states  that  he  is  owner  of  a 
i&rm  which,  wtthin  his  own  memory,  was  cultivated  by  eighteen. 
^tenants,  each  of  whom  had  more  than  a  hundred  separate  bits  of 
land,  which  changed  hands  every  year.  "  In  this  way,"  he  adds> 
"  about  eighty-six  arable  aercs  were  cut  up  into  above  2,000  fragments, 
many  of  which  were  not  larger  than  suHtL-ed  to  carry  a  siuglu  '  etook' 
of  com." 

Great  expectations  were  justly  enough  entertained  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  most  ridiculous  and  inconvenient  system  by  the  separa- 
taOD  of  holdings-  "  This  first  step  towards  individualism,"  says  the 
Duke,  "  is  the  first  step  towards  the  possibility  of  improvement." 
And  so  it  might  have  been,  had  it  ))ccn  accompanied  by  a  satiafac- 
tory  leasehold  tenure,  and  by  adequate  instruction  by  precept  aad, 
still  Iwtlc^  by  csamplcj  in  the  methods  of  good  and  progressive 
haslmndry,  frora  a  knowledge  of  which  the  people  were  excluded  at 
once  by  the  remoteness  of  their  situation  and  by  the  diflcrcncc  of 
their  language.  But,  as  it  actually  proved,  tlic  first  step  to  the 
possibiUty  of  improTcmcot  has  been  the  first  step  to  gradual  and 
uninterrupted  dcelinc.  Every  subsequent  step  has  been  a  step  down- 
w&rils,  and  it  will  probably  now  be  as  difficult  to  raise  the  people  to 
the  economic  position  in  which  they  stood  a  century  ago  as  it  would 
then  have  been  to  launch  them  securely  on  an  improving  career. 
Individunlisra  will  indeed  work  wonders,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  individual  sees  his  way  to  profiting  by  his  labour,  and  cottier 
teiuuits  are  not  in  a  position  to  see  this.  Being  ignorant,  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  adopt  an  improTcmcut  till  it  is  made  plain  before 
their  eyes  as  being  profitable  to  men  of  their  own  class;  and  having 
DO  security  of  tenure,  they  will  not  move  even  then,  because  they 
are  paralysed  by  the  fear  that  the  fruits  of  their  labour  will  not  be 
left  to  their  own  cojuymeut,  but  made  an  oceosion  for  raii^iug  their 
rent.  The  Higldaud  ]>easaotry,  therefore,  never  gained  the  advan- 
tages of  individualisni,  and  they  lost  the  advantages  of  co-operation, 
which  conferred  upon  small  tenant- fanners  without  leases  an  luvalu- 
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able  protection  and  asaistance.  It  affords  a  saddening  measure  ol 
the  decline  they  have  suffered  tliat  the  most  comfortable  among 
them  are  now  to  be  fonnrl  in  those  corners  whert!  the  old  mcdiEeral 
organization  and  husbandry  have  never  been  disturbed. 

Mr.  A.  Carmiehacl,  a  resident  of  long  experience  in  the  Hebrides, 
contribntc*  to  Mr.  Skcnc^s  "  Ccltie  Scotland"  an  interesting  account 
ftf  the  rural  economy  of  the  Long  Island,   where  the  old  runrig 
system  surrives  side  by  side  with  the  croft  system,  and  with  a  modi- 
iicd  system  of  part  croft  and  part  ruurig  ;  and  he  cuprcsscs  the  very 
decided  opiniou  that,  *'  vhatcver  be   the  Imperfections,  according  to 
modem  notions,  of  ibis  very  old  semi-family  system  of  runrig  hus- 
bandry, those  tenants  who  have  least  departed  from  it   are  the  moat 
comfortable  in  North  Vist,  and  accordingly  in  the  Outer  Ilebridea." 
That  is  to  say,  a  race  whose  fine  qualities  are  the  subject  of  universal 
praise,  has  been  permitted  iu  the  nineteenth  century  to  fall  sensibly 
below  the  staudard  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Mr.  Carmichael  attributes 
the  superior  comfort  of  the  rnnrig  tenants  to  various  causes,  all  of 
which  spring  out  of  the  circumstance  of  their  co-operation.    lie  thinks 
it  an  advantage  in  a  variable  climate  to   imsscss  laud   of  different 
qualities,  even  though  in  disconneeted  patches.     Some  soils  may  be 
put  iu  good  condition  by  weather  that  would  desolate  others,  and 
where  a  number  of  people  share  and  share  alike  in  allj  their  risks 
arc  equalized,   and   if  they  cannot  make  ■no  much  iu  a  favourable 
season,  they  cannot  fall  so  low  in  an  unfarourablc  one.     Then,  being 
a  community,  they  jkisscss  some  tittle  joint-stock  of  an  important 
kind,  which   the  separate  tenants  cannot  afford,  such  as  a  better 
description  of  bull  or  ram,  or  more  cfKcicnt  implements.      The  com- 
munity has  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  such  expenses  arc  paid,  and 
which  is  constituted  by  the  fines  imposed  by  the  constable  for  viola* 
tions  of  thcbyc-laws.and  by  the  prices  for  grazing  an  overstock  allowed 
to  any  particular  tenant.     In   case  of  the  trespass  of  one  tenant's 
cattle  on  another  tenant's  corn,  the  guiUy  tenant   is  fined,  and  if 
damage  is  done,  pays  the  damage  iu  addition  ;   but  both   fine   and 
damage  go  to  the  eommou  treasury,  and  not  to  the  pocket  of  the 
suffering  tenant.     They  arc  iu  this  way  more  willingly  paid,  aud  the 
fund   they   compose  is  of  much  gcueral   utility.     Then,  the  joint- 
tenants  stimulate  one  another  to  activity  and  to  improvemeut  of  the 
waste  land  on  their  farm,  bringing  into  cultivation  a  certain  portion 
every  year,  aud  they  arc  always  ready  to  assist  one  another  iu  need. 
We  hear  so  much  of  the  wrangliugs  of  the   niarig  tenants  of  old 
times,  that  it  ispleaeant  to  read  Str.  Carmichaers  charming  account 
of  their  mutual  goodwill  aud  serviecableucss  uow.     If  cue  of  them 
fait  sick,  the  others  labour  his  ground  for  him  without  wages ;  when 
any  of  the  families  is  visited  by  death,  all  the  other  families  abstain 
rem  labour  till  the  funeral  is  over,  as  if  the  death  hod  occurred  in 
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<^^ir  own  household;  when  thejr  lay  out  their  fields  in   the  spring, 

tlit*y  a'wsy  set  aside  a  portion  for  the  poor — the  aged,  infirm,  or 

i^t|jerlc8s  mcmhers  of  the  community.     "  Compassion  for  the  poor,*' 

^^ya    Mr.  Carmichael,   "  consideration   towards    the    distressed,  ami 

j.^^pCft  for  the  dead,  are  ehametcristic  traits  of  these  pt^ople."     They 

jjjdtilge,  says  he,  iti  a  wholesome  and  friendly  rivalry,  but  nothing 

xckOT^'t  and  when  they  meet  on  the  village  knoll  at  the  summons  of 

tbe  constable,  they  discass  their  common  affairs  witli  force  and.  he 

^^d*^  ■'rith  eloquence,  but  they  sternly  rcprcs*  everything  calculated 

to  margood  neighbourhood.     They  conduct  their  open-air  court  by 

a.  procedure  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.     The 

cozi*^bl<^   sits  on  the  knoll  with  his  face  to  the   cast,  and  if,  aflcr 

deJilxration,  a  division  is  required,  the  ayes  go  sunwise  to  his  right, 

unci  the  noea  sunwise  to  his  left,  just  a.s  their  ancestors  did  ages  ago, 

when  they  worshipped  the  sun.    11  any  one  still  argues  after  the  vote, 

be  ia  hooted  down  with  cries  of"  goat  tooth,"  and  finds  it  convenient 

to  submit.     In  the  summer  months,  the  whole  village  goes  to  the  hilt 

sbealiog,  as  the  Sn-isa  lierdsmeu  go  to  the  cliAltt.     Their  sLealing  is 

m,  g^roup  of  low  beehive  huts,  a  prehistoric  British  Tillage,  Bituated  ou 

tlie  green  banks  of  a  mouutaia  stream.     They  move  to  it  in  a  long 

procession  over  the  moor,  and  when  they  arrive  they  sit  down  together 

on  the  grass,  to  their  shealing  feast.     The  fare  is  simple,  bat  it  is  the 

bread  of  a  village  communion.     "  Every  head  is   uncovered,  every 

koee  is  bowed,  as  they  dcilicatc  themselves  and  their  ilocks  to  the 

care  of  Israel's  Shepherd." 

All  this  shows  that  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  which  »ome  writers 
liAve  made  so  much  of  must  have  been  oiily  occasional  and  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  real  deep  and  abiding  spirit  of  those  little  com- 
muuitic&  was  the  healthful  and  helpful  spirit  of  neighbourly  eo-opera- 
tiou.  This  niu3t  have  been  a  constant  source  of  mutual  bene^t; 
biit  there  were  two  oUicr  important  general  advantages  which  were 
secured  (n  these  pt*(iple  by  their  organisation.  They  were  enabled 
\a  withstand  an  arbitrary  rise  of  rent  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and 
to  restrain  the  tendency  to  subdivision  of  holdings  on  the  part  of 
ihdrnwn  members.  Tliesc  ndviintagcs  arc  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Carmichaclj  but  they  appear  in  a  marked  way  in  the  evidence  taken 
bjp  Sir  John  M'NciU  in  ISril.  Tlic  most  comfortable  peasantry  in 
the  Highlands  at  that  time,  so  far  as  he  visited  them,  were  the 
tenantry  on  the  estate  ofApplwross,  iti  lloss-shire,  and  the  most  com- 
lort^hlc  tenantry  in  Applccross  were  those  who  were  associated  in  a 
clnbfsrm,  and  cultiv.atcd  their  land  on  the  rimrig  system.  Mr.  A. 
K.  Mwkinnon,  who  had  been  factor  on  the  property  for  the  preced- 
ing fifteen  years,  said  :— 

"TTie  mc«l  succwsEul  of  the  small  tenants  arc  those  who  have  taken  f:irm.i 
in  coBnnon,  on  which  the  gtazlngs  are  chiefly  stocked  with  slicop,  and  on 
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which  there  happens  to  be  a  Biiflicient  extent  of  arablo  gfround,  connected 
■with  a  moilerate  extent  of  grazing,  to  enable  them  to  raise  crops  lor  their  own 
subsistence.  Since  the  failure  of  ihe  potutoen,  however,  all  the  tenants  of 
this  claxs  h^re  bKcn  obliged  to  buy  meal,     Oti   these  fartris,  which  are  held 

on  lease,  tbe  Ixud  is  «lill  cultirated  on  the  mnrtj  syatem Thar  tales 

of  itock  au(]  wool  are  uiatlo  in  common — that  is,  in  one  lot.  Their  atock, 
though  not  common  prgpeity  (ijach  miia  having  bin  own,  villi  a  iliAtinctire 
mark],  are  managed  in  cotnmoii  by  a  ptraon  emiiloyod  for  Unit  purpose. 
The  Ivnanta  o£  this  class  have  paid  their  rents  with  ^reot  punctuality,  and 
have  never  been  iii  arrear  to  any  amount  worth  mentioning.  A  conifider«bl& 
number  of  them  have  money  in  the  bank." 

It  will  be  Qoticei]  that  these  farmers  had  leases,  but  Mr.  Mackia- 
Don  does  not  tncution  this  circumstance  as  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
|trtiBpcrity,  because  ou  the  suhjcct  of  leases  he  entertained  the  opiuion 
wbieh  was,  it  must  be  acknowleilgcd,  shared  M-ith  him  by  all  the 
other  factors  who  were  examined  by  Sir  John  M'Neill,  that  leasfis 
stimulated  the  industry  of  the  industrious,  but  only  dc^pcuetl  the 
indolence  of  the  indolent.  But  Mr.  Macltinnon  specifies  two  other 
causes.  The  first  is,  ibat  these  club  farmers  "  have  their  lands  at  a 
moderate  rent."  Now  why  should  they  have  their  lands  at  a  more 
moderate  rent  than  their  neigbbonrs  ?  There  is  only  one  inference; 
it  must  simply  have  been  because  it  was  more  diflScult  tocnet  a  com- 
munity, or  to  raise  their  rent,  than  to  do  the  same  with  individuals. 
The  other  cause  is,  "  tliat  no  one  of  the  tenants  ean  subdivide  hia 
share  tritbout  the  consent  of  bis  co-tenants  and  of  tlie  proprietor. 
The  co-tenants  are  all  opposed  to  such  subdivision  of  a  share  by  one 
of  their  number,  and  practically  no  subdivision  takes  place.  Their 
families,  therefore,  as  they  grow  up,  are  sent  out  to  shift  for  tfaem- 
selres.  Some  of  the  childrea  find  employment  at  home,  some  emi- 
grate to  the  colonies." 

The  children  ivbo  succeeded  to  tbe  pntemnl  holdings  became  smalt 
farmers,  living  comfortably,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  by  farm- 
ing alone.  But  it  is  even  more  interesting  to  note  what  became  of 
tbe  children  who  went  out  to  face  the  world.  The  children  of  a 
cottier  population  are  too  generally  shiftless.  They  have  not  been 
bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  hopeful  industry,  Ihey  have  not  inherited  a 
standard  of  comfort  they  are  unwilling  to  let  go,  and  they  are  unable 
10  get  any  start  in  life,  however  little,  from  the  savings  of  their 
parents.  The  children  of  a  comfortably  situated  peasantry  stand  in 
all  these  respects  in  a  very  different  case,  and  tbe  example  of  Apple- 
cross  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this.  The  people  of 
Applccross  who  had  not  farms  gave  thcrasclvca  to  fishing,  gave 
themselves  to  it  as  almost  their  sole  occupation,  and  carried  it  to  a 
really  noteworthy  development.     Mr.  Mackiunon  says  : — 

'*  They  devote  tliemselvea  more  constantly  and  exclusively  to  their  oocupo- 
tiona  aa  tishermen  and  mariners  than  any  population  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted in  lli«  West  country.     £veii  previous  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoes, 
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jf-^y  dertred  a  great  part  of  their  subaisteoce  from  thew  eouroes,  and  do  so 

.,(■    to  a  still  jester  extent The  pt-reoos  occupying  lots  on  thia 

^f^pcrty  are  owners  of  nbout  tliin}^  decked  vessels  f^^^  ^^^  btters  on  Mr. 

^^^fceozie'^  property  in  LochcArron  nnd  Kershore  m»)*  have  about  fiftsea. 

l2_    (lie  herring  fishing  theso  tcssoIk  ore  nlino»t  all  employer!  in  it     Koch  of 

,ta  luu  a  certain  number  of  boats  connected  with  it.     The  men  live  on 

the  vesMl,  and  use  the  boats  to  shoot  the  netn  and  carry  on  the  fishing, 

nE^he*^  green  lish  art;  selling  at  a  good  price  they  sel!  all  they  take  to  the  Souui 
lovm*'")'  curora.  When  they  caunot  get  a  good  price  for  the  green  fisli,  ihcy 
(tjjro  them  on  board,  and  send  them  to  market  in  their  own  vaasels,  and  return 
w-ifc}i  ""^h  freights  as  tliey  can  get.  When  the  herring  fishing  is  over  they 
1,1  y  for  freight.  The  fijahermea  upon  this  property  are  generally  well  pro- 
Vi.<le<3  will]  buats  and  nets,  and  a  great  majority  of  them,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
Acting  ^6^1.  Several  of  the  persons  occupying  small  lots  are  owners  of  veasela, 
ff^XTiG  of  more  than  one,  and  Honic  are  part  owners.  Many  of  them  have  also 
,22<3uey  in  the  banW.  The  proprietor  ima  very  fn^quenlly  advanced  money  to 
r^^rBOJK  who  bad  not  sufficient  runiiit  to  build  and  lit  out  a  vessel  they  were 
Jonir""'  of  having,  or  whom  he  wiithed  ti)  itave  from  the  inconvenience  of 
t^le-ing  up  fund*  they  h»d  deposlUtd  at  interest,  nnd  hu  not,  I  believe,  in  any 
irft—o  suffered  one  farthing  of  loss  by  them.  All  such  advances,  1  believe,  have 
t>««ix  repaid." 

On  this  estate,  acronliiigly,  bositlys  the  ortliiiary  amphibious  croPter 
|a.l>ovring  for  a  difitcuU  existence  hetwecn  laud  aiiJ  water,  wo  find 
a.  coiuforlahte  class  uf  small  farmers  preserved  from  aucieiit  times  by 
tbeir  inherited  oi^aniEation,  and  a  elass  of  aetive  aud  substantial 
fisliermen  spontaneously  developing  itself  by  their  side;  and  it  is 
conformable  to  the  analogy  of  experience  elsewhere  that  the  comfort 
of  t.fae  former  class  had  something  to  do  with  the  energy  of  the  latter. 
Now  no  one  would  advocate  a  return  to  the  rnnrig  husbandry  ; 
btat  manifestly  it  has  been  superseded  in  the  Highlands  by  a  system 
«*ill  worse  than  itself.  In  plucking  up  the  tares,  the  agricultural 
■Tsformcra  of  that  generation  seem  to  have  plucked  up  the  wheat  also, 
SLxid  it  is  at  least  matter  of  legitimate  regret  that,  while  extirpating 
tlie  runrig  system  of  distributing  the  arable,  they  did  not  retain  the 
co-operative  principle  of  managing  it,  which  was  iiatiTC  to  the  boU. 
«Lnd  always  possesses  immense  advantages  for  small  cultivators.  For 
TTiniig  is  no  essential  of  a  club  farm ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  really 
only  a  clumsy  attempt  to  individualize  a  common  possession.  It  diHdca 
t.tc  capital  instead  of  dividing  the  pro6ts;  it  assigns  every  man  hia 
ahftre  bcfcwc  the  seed  is  laid,  instead  of  after  the  produce  is  reaped. 
There  must  no  doubt  have  been  rea'tons  for  this.  There  was  perhaps 
no  better  way  of  compelling  the  idler  to  do  his  full  sliarc  of  the 
vocV,  and,  besides,  the  plan  required  less  account-keeping  thau  any 
n  olher,  aud  was  therefore  perhaps  more  adapted  fur  ruder  times.  Still, 
l^a  \t  maybe  doubted  whether  it  would  not  have  answered  better,  instead 
^^B  oT  breiking  up  the  club  farm,  to  have  modernised  it  by  making  it 
EH  more  truly  a  juint-Btoek,  aud  more  truly  a  co-operative,  society  than 
KB      ^ffu;  aud,  at  any  rate,  many  persona  well  entitled  to  form  aa 
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opinion  on  the  subject — among  whom  may  he  mentioned  a  name  hele 
in  unusual  honour  in.  the  lligbkuds,  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie,  factor, 
ArdroBS — have  declared  their  belief  that  the  club  farm  must  take  a 
leading  place  among  the  future  instrumcutaUtics  of  advancing  the 
people  and  agriculture  of  the  Highlands. 

The  separation  of  the  Iioldings,  however,  need  not  have  been  a 
mistike,  for  it  need  not  have  i&sttcd  as  it  has  done.  T}ic  Highland 
people  might  have  been  linked  that  way,  as  well  as  any  other,  to  the 
progrcas  of  civilization,  had  they  got  a  leasehold  tenure,  and  had 
patient  and  well-directed  efforts  been  made  to  giiidc  them  into  an 
improved  husbandry.  The  reason  always  given  for  the  separation 
of  the  holdings  was  one  that  owned  the  necessity  of  continuous 
tenure.  It  was  contended  that  no  farmer  could  he  expected  to  do 
justice  to  his  land,  so  long  as  he  was  obliged  to  exchange  it  for  the 
land  of  his  neighbour  every  three  years.  It  seems,  thcrefoTc.  strange 
that  a  reform  which  was  introduced  for  the  very  purpose  of  affording 
the  farmer  continuity  of  tenure,  should  have  left  him  without  any 
security  for  that  continuity.  There  were  reasons  for  this.  One  was, 
that  the  Highland  proprietors  and  factors  have  always  held  that  the 
sort  of  people  they  had  to  deal  with  coiild  never  be  brought  to  conform 
their  husbandry  to  improved  methods  except  under  the  lash  of  the  fear 
of  ejectment.  This  was  stated  in  the  evidence  taken  before  Sir  John 
M'Keill,  by  Jlr.  Rainy  of  Raasay,  Mr.  A.  K.  Mackinnon,  and  even  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Kilcanach,  the  promoter  of  the  interesting  crofling 
experiment  at  Qairloch.  Auotlier  reason  sprang  from  the  kelp  manu- 
facture. SheriO'  Shaw,  who  before  his  appointment  as  judge  bad 
been  for  many  years  factor  to  several  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the 
Hebrides,  stated  iu  his  cvideuee  "  that  the  kelp  manufacture  always 
stood  ill  the  way  of  leases.  This  manufacture  required  such  constant 
superintendcnee  and  care,  particularly  tiinee  it  began  to  decline  in 
Talucj  that  it  was  necessary  to  retain  tlie  power  of  removing  the 
manufacturers  from  theirlaiids  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  adopt 
any  changes  or  improvements  in  the  mode  of  manufaeturc." 

Hut  kelp  not  only  stood  in  the  way  of  leases ;  it  stood  also  in  the 
way  of  any  serious  and  zealous  efibrl  being  made  cither  by  ])roprietors 
or  tenants  to  pmmutu  ac>ricullural  im|)rovcments.  It  prevented  the 
tenants  from  obtaining  the  tcnui-c  that  is  indispensable  to  efficient 
cultivation,  and  it  prevented  thom  from  obtaining,  or  seeking,  guid- 
ance in  better  and  more  profitable  hushandry.  Kelp  makers  re- 
quired to  have  agriculture  as  a  supplementary  resource,  because  kelp- 
making  afforded  only  a  few  months'  employment  in  the  year;  but 
kclp-raaking  was  incompatible  with  earcfuE  husbandry,  because  its 
short  8caf!on  was  identical  with  the  agricultural  season.  Bat  it 
waa  a  lucrative  business.  It  yielded  the  proprietor  often  more  income 
thou    his   land;  and  to  the  crofter  its  gaios  were    sore,   and  they 
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paid  his  rent.     It  thcrcforo  suited  the  immediate  exigencies  of  hoth 
proprietor  and  tenant  to  malcc  as  much  of  the  short   kelp  season  as 
LpOMible,  even  tboiigti  agricnlturc  should  cease  to   go  forward,  and 
ftahoald  even  fall  behind.      Kelp  lalwurcra  rather  than  good  farmers 
were  wanted,  and  kelp  labourers  rather  than  good  farmers  were    pro- 
duced.    The  crofters  accordinRly  subdivided  thetr  crofts  with  their 
married  sons,  and  as  the  labour  of  the  latter  was  really  needed  for 
the  telp,  the  factor  thought  it  cruel,  or  at  all  events  unnecessary, 
to   interfere  with   this   family  arrangement.      The   eubdivi^ion   was 
ignored,  and  with  this  subdivision  there  perished,  if  not  all  possibility, 
stilt  all  actual  thought  and  hope,  of  agricnltiiril  reform.     A  family 
hail  now  to  raise  their  food  from  two  acres,  where  before  they  might 
have  ten,  and  as  they  wanted  the  old  stock  of  cattle,  they  had  to  raise  it 
without  the  aid  of  the  old  fertilizers.    The  ground  was  taxed  with  white 
crop  after  white  crop,  without  remission  and  without  due  refreshraeut. 
The  result  was  a  complete  degeneration  of  husbandry.  Professor  Walker 
writes  of  the  Highlands  in  the  hegiuning  of  this  century:  "A  crop  of 
bear  is  not  reckoned  good  unless  it  is  above  ten-fold.      It  is  usually 
bctwren  that  and  fifteen  ;  and  twenty^  twenty-five,  and  even  thirty-fold 
hasbecn  sometimes  known  on  the  rich  sandy  ground  of  the  Long  Island. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  they  sow  their  licar  c:(tremcly  thin,  but  still  it  crjuld 
yield  no  such  produce  unless  the  soil  were  uncommonly  fertile."  Heron, 
who  wrote  the  Roanl   of  Agrieultnrc'a  Report  on  the  llchridrs,  tells 
the  same  tale.      In  the  Long  Island  the  returns  of  barley,  on  ground 
prepared  by  the  spailc,  were  thcu,  he  says,  from   sixteen  to  twenty- 
fold — about  the  same  as  the  returns  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  to- 
day, on  land  ploughed  and  prepared  by  the  modern  methods.  Now  that 
island  is  still  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry,  hut  the  usual  returns  of 
barley  were  stated  in  1S51  to  he  only  five  to  eight-fold,  or  about  oue- 
third  of  what  they  were  fifty  years  before  ;  oats,  receiving  less  manure 
than  barley,  returned  only  three  to  four-fold,  and  in  Skye,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  ground-officer  of  Skeabost,  taking  the  average 
of  all  the  crofters,  the  return  there  was  no  more  than  the  seed  sown. 
Or  at  most  two  seeds.     Climate  and  soil  are  the  same  as  ever ;  but 
the  art  of  husbandry  is  impaired.      Such  husbandry  as  existed  there 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  declared  by  Marshall  to  be  "  the  worst  in  ex- 
ntcnce,"  and  yet,  judging  by  results,  it  was  three  times  as  good  as 
what  has  come  in  its  room. 

While  these  various  forces  were  breaking  down  the  economic 
position  of  the  erofters  from  within,  another  powerful  force  was 
woHiing  to  the  same  end  from  without.  The  introduction  of  sheep- 
brmiog  on  the  large  scale  opened  up  to  the  landlords  an  cosier,  and, 
u  tliey  ihonght,  a  more  excellent  way  of  increasing  their  revenue, 
than  by  attempting  the  diiBcult  task  of  reviving  a  declining  husbandry, 
and  developing  a  souud  small-farm  system  among  the  old  tcnanti^  of 
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the  estate.  Tbey  soon  came  to  believe  tliat  notliing  could  be  niiitte 
of  laud  like  theirs  except  sheep  walks,  and  that  nothiog  could  be  made 
of  people  like  theirs,  exeept  by  traasplautiug  them  to  ucw  scenes. 
This  k'd  to  the  emigratious,  tu  tlie  clearuucvs,  to  the  quiet,  piecemeal 
absurptiou  of  the  small  teoauts'  bill  gntzliigs  to  make  up  sheep 
farms ;  to  the  absence  of  auy  serious  and  sustained  effort  to  put  the 
present  iuhabitAut«  in  the  way  of  bettering  their  coudition ;  and  to 
thoBc  complaints  of  depopulation,  and  counter-complaints  of  over- 
population, that  have  become  almost  chronic,  and  of  which  the  vrorst 
puirit  18  tliat,  coutradictary  as  thry  Nccni,  they  are  yet  both  equally 
just.  In  many  districts  the  people  iirc  always  ditniuishing,  and  always 
remaining  redundant,  because  their  resources  are  being  ever  more 
and  more  contracted  by  the  cauaus  already  cspliiined — their  resources, 
and  even  tlicir  means  and  power  of  using  them.  The  lairds  put  their 
conliclcuce  lu  uhce]!,  and  they  are  now  finding — not,  bappily,  too 
late — that  even  sheep  betray.  Pastures  that  were  enriched  by  the 
cattle  that  fed  on  them  arc  exhausted  by  sheep,  so  that  flock-masters 
require  to  purcliasc  greatly  more  wintering  now  than  they  used  to 
do;  and  on  account  of  that  cxiicnsc,  and  the  foreign  competition  in 
wool,  rents  have  fallen  conBiderably,  and,  it  is  believed,  permanently. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  in  an  answer  (published  in  tbe 
Jmvmess  Courier,  of  Jlay  18,  1882)  to  a  petition  ■presented  to  him 
by  thirty  cottars  in  Kintail,  for  a  bit  of  cow  ground  olT  the  farm  of 
Monicb,  then  about  to  be  relet,  stated  that  Morvich,  aud  two  other 
large  sheep  farms,  were  alrcsdy  let  as  a  deer  forest  at  the  same  rent 
the  sheep  tenants  paid,  and  that  his  reason  for  preferring  the  sporting 
tenant  was  that  the  hill  pastures  had  been  exhausted  by  sheep,  that 
aheep-farming  was  no  longer  a  paying  busioess,  "  and  to  restore  that 
class  of  land  to  its  former  productiveness,  the  ground  requires  an  entire, 
absolute,  and  long  rest  from  sheep."  Mr,  Mackenzie  speaks  with  much 
rcspeet  and  kind  feeliug  of  the  liighlaud  peasantry,  declares  it  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  uutiou  to  preserve  such  a  race  to  furnieh  "  the 
^lile  of  the  army"  in  the  futuce,  as  it  did  iu  the  past,  oflers  to  give 
his  petitioners  boats  and  nets  to  start  tbcm  in  fishiug,  and  to  spend 
money  to  develop  any  other  likely  industry  ;  and  when  tbe  new 
tenant  of  the  forest,  a  rich  Amcricau,  demanded  the  eviction  of  tbe 
crofters  upon  it,  he  gave  general  salisfaetiou  by  resisting  the  demand. 
But  still  the  prospect  opened  up  to  us  by  tills  whole  trausaction  is 
not  pleasing;  anil  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that,  although  the 
bourgeois  public  opinion  of  an  earlier  generation  obscn'ed  a  languid 
neutrality  when  the  glens  were  cleared  to  provide  mutton  and  warm 
clothing  for  Manchester  and  London,  the  more  democratic  opinion  of 
the  present  time  will  not  sull'er  the  saeriliee  of  a  brave  and  most 
loyal  peasantry  to  make  sport  for  American  millionaires.  If  sheep 
rearing  lias  been  carried  too  far,  may  it  not  be  worth  while  after  all 
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to  torn  the  attention  to  the  human  rcsnnrctrs  of  the  dislriet?     If 

half  the  patience,  and  even  the  cx|)cn!tc,  which  some  nhccp  farmcm  take 

to  improve   their  !ito(^1{,  had  been  talccn   to  train   the  erofter  eom- 

mnnitics  in  an  agriculture  suitable  to  the  climate  and  markctii,  might 

not  a  smalKfarm  system  ha%'c  been  developed  before  now,  that  would 

have   been   profitable  to  the   landlord    and   tenant   alike?      In   the 

present  position  of  agrieultnre,  the  probability  ia  that  rent*  cannot 

be  maintained,  except  by  diverting  cultivation  to  that  claai  of  produce 

for  which    the  small    farm    and    the   Highland    climate    are    both 

admittedly  adapted  ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  except  vant  of  aouDd 

tenure  and  want  of  sound  training,  why  the  Highland  croften  should 

not  hereafter  pour  into   the    Southern    markets    by    the   Okugov 

steamers  as  much  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  vegetables  as  the  pcasiot 

proprietors  of  Normandy  or  Denmark  send  into  London  nov. 

Aceordingly,  the  fuminc  in  Lewis,  the  disturbances  in  Skye,  and 
the  agitation  in  Caithness,  call  the  public  attention  to  tlic  state  of 
the  Highlands   at   an    apparently   opportune   moment.     The    Ijcwia 
crofters  are  starving   because,  like  cottier  tenants  clscwbcre,  their 
flustence  has  come   to  depend  on  the  potato,  and  the  potato  has 
hiled;    those  of  Caithness  complain    of  a   remarkable    system    of 
■ritttrary  and  persistent  advances  in  rent,  and  they  ask  for  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  eotticr  tenure  by  means  of  a  judicial   court  for 
fiuDg  £sir  rent  on  periodical  re-valuation,  and  by  granting  comjiensa- 
tion  for  improvement*.     The  grievances  of  Skye  are  all  of  one  kind. 
Extept  on  a  tmall  estate,  where  they  complain   of  surviving  feudal 
senrices,  aod  of  track,  the  uniform  ground  of  dtsoontent  is  the  Iom 
of  htll  grazingB  immemorially  posaenod,   and  in  lOroe  case*  taken 
60B1  tliein  within  tlkc  last  twenty  years.     The  disturbances  began  on 
the  reatnlay  last  spring,  when  the  tenants  of  sone  township*  on  the 
Gfeadile  property  refused  to  pay  runt  unless  the  potnnge  of  Water- 
itesQ  was  restored  to  tbem.     They  were  immediately  followed  by  tbm 
Braes  croAcrs  on  the  Maodonald  catate,  who  demanded  tbe  ratoration 
•r  tke  gnBa^  of  Ben  I^ee.    The  Brvs  crorten  handed  this  new  ficrj 
erass  at  "  No  rent '."  to  tbe  crofters  of  Kitrnmr;  from  KSmoir  it  bns 
|M«d  to  Bncadale.  and  from  Bracsdale  aeroaa  tbe  sea  to  Barra.    They 
W>c  done  exKtiy  whai  the  Bma-shaze  esoAen  did  in  1792 ;  they  have 
drisaaff  the  bods  of  tilotranger,  and  taken  foreiiblepoHeBnoD  of  the 
by  tl»tiag  opoo  it  their  own  aiocfc  ;  and  in  Uke  nterral  tbej 
lean;  faai  ihar  periodieri  visits  to  «be  IriA 
in  tbe  cficaey  of  violent  wethods  of  agilaiiao,  wlrieh 
■Conlf  isimIimiiiiI.      Brt  the  aote  is  old,  and  the 
;  Ekdr  to  doey  ao  long  m  IW  cnsaeis  cntotain  tlv 
^oft,  wish  whadi  Aer  an  now  profoondly  waond,  tl»t  a  pafalie 
ne  so  madk  far  tbe  pnSpd  memker  «i  their 
cfe  OnMd,  Mf  at  knfth  le  imikand  to  hrinfittb 
c  c 
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of  its  coaatenauce  to  the  steady  sod  who  has  dnitlged  so  patiently 
and  quietly  at  home.  Whether  they  arc  right  or  wrong  iu  their 
claims^  they  arc  not  likely  to  be  long  satished  without  an  investiga- 
tion. They  build  their  claims  on  the  old  custom  of  the  country,  and 
the  old  cuBtom  of  the  country  is  thus  explained  by  Sir  Johu 
M'Xeill :— 


J 


ted" 


1 


"  When  tine  land  uf  «»ch  fnmi  wa*  divideJ  into  separate  crofli*,  a  rent 
fixed  for  ttuc-li,  vuryirig  iiccording  to  tb«  8xU-nt  und  iiuality  ot  the  iirable  land,^ 
ibc  grnzirig  buing  in  common,  aad  of  oqiuil  vuluo  to  nil.     TliCM  reiUs  have 
generally  been  dct^rmiiied  hy  prorefiEiunal  burvoyors  or  valuutom  for  a  whole 
fiinn,  and  tlie  amount  distributed  over  the  crofU  it  cunUiins  by  the  crafters 
themaelTes,  in  nonrart  with  th(>  proprietor  or  hia  factor,     in  some  cases  tht 
rent  for  eanh  rroft  wns  tixod  before  ita  occupnnt  was  known,  und  the  crofts, : 
predetermined  rental,  were  distributed  by  lot.    The  rent  of  the  croft  tmtv.  fixee 
rnmatnEi  uncliimgcd,  iinlcas  in  the  Rvent  of  a  general  increase  or  reduction  of 
nil  rent.s  on  the  pro|wny  or  pnrt  of  tl)o  property  on  whicb  it  is  situated,  and 
in  nil  cases  tliat  rent  includtis  the  hill  f^'aKinf;  whieh  is  almost  always  attached 
lo  it.    Once  established  on  his  smalt  rnrni,  the  crofter's  name  is  entered  on  the 
rent-roll,  and  as  long  as  h«  pays  his  rent  he  doe*  not  cxpeot  trt  be  removed, 
unless  tui  a  puni^hmcDt  for  duliiiqiioncy.     On  some  of  tht;  old  hereditary  pro- 
pertios  the  oM:upat!on  ol;  the  croft  has  by  ciiatom  become  bficdilar)-,  the  boh, 
if  in  11  condition  to  take  a  croft,  succeeding  lobis  father's  as  a  matter  of  course] 
and  this  custom  hns  generally  been  respected   by  persoos  who  hare  r«ceiiUj 
acquired  large  properLlei)  wher«  it  wks  established." 

The  old  understanding,  thereforCj  which  was  still  in  current'' 
recognition,  was  that  rents  were  fiscd  by  periodical  re-valuatioa 
hy  independent  sun-eyors,  and  remained  nnchangcd  in  the  interral ; 
that  the  iK)5firssion  of  rrntcd  land  implied  the  po.s9cssion  of  con- 
nected hill  f^azing^  ;  and  that  possession  was  continuous,  and  even 
hereditary,  unless  forfeited  by  delinquency.  Whatever  weight  may 
he  a.isigned  to  this  custom,  the  gncvancc  of  the  crofters  is  that 
it  has  been  infiringetl,  by  taking  hill  grazings  from  them.  Of  coursCj 
they  got  what  were  held  to  be  corresponding  reductions  of  rcut  jfl 
when  Ben  Lee  was  taken  in  1865  by  a  Jiew  tenant  for  ,£I28,  the 
Braes  crofters  were  allowed  u  reduction  of  ,£80;  but  whether  sueU 
compensatiuus  were  adequate  or  not,  it  is  maulfest  that  they  could 
furuish  no  strict  equivalent  for  a  loss  of  pasture  which  reudcrcd  half 
tlic  capital  aud  labour  of  the  crofters  utterly  useless,  and  iucapuble  of 
finding  employment  iu  the  district.  Such  a  loss  meant  the  perma- 
Dcnt  degradation  of  the  crofters  to  a  lower  ceonoinic  {losiliuti,  from 
which  even  the  fairl^'st  rciluctiou  of  rent  could  not  raise  them 
again.  ^| 

But  even  though  the  crofters  gained   all   they 
cvcu   tliough    cottier    tenancy   were    abandoned 
the  battle  of  their  ameliuratioa,  and   much  the  more  difficult  hat^S 
would    still    rcmuiiu      They    can    never    be    put  iti    a   position    to 

procure    for    themsetvci    an   adequate    subsistence    until    they  have 

been   gnidcd   into   a   system   of  agriCTitturc  suited  to  soil,  climate. 


now   demand,  and 
or    alH>tishcd,   half_ 
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nnd  murkctSj  aud  ^m^\^  all  the  aiils  of  modern  science  j  and  any 
iuquiry  into  their  uondition,  to  be  pratiticalty  beneficial,  ought  not 
to  he  restricted  to  the  mere  rights  and  wrongs,  of  the  present  struggle, 
but  should  include  the  agricultiirnl  [)o»st  bib  ties  of  tlic  country,  and 
the  experience  of  small-farm  systems  elsewhere.  An  iudoleut  and 
unfounded  prejudice  has  obstructed  their  amelioration  hitherto :  the 
climate  is  declared  to  be  hopelessly  bad,  and  the  people  to  be  hope- 
lessly lazy.  Climate,  no  doubt,  varies  in  the  Highlands,  and  one  crop 
may  be  fit  for  Skyc  and  another  for  Lewis,  and  perhaps  any  crop 
may  uecd  more  care  than  it  would  iu  some  more  favoured  parts. 
But  a  climate  thnt  produced  sixteen,  and  even  thirty-fold,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  cannot  be  hopeloiisly  bad.  Dr.  Mackcuzic  says  he  u»cd  to 
grow  as  good  crops  on  his  West  Coast  farm  as  on  hi»  East  Coast  farm, 
though  he  admits  they  needed  closer  attention.  It  is  universally 
allowed  that  the  Highlands  are  everywhere  admirably  adapted  for 
dairy  produce,  and  there  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  which  niaiutaius 
that  they  are  equally  well  adapted  for  various  kinds  of  profitable 
vegetables.  All  this,  however,  involves  first  traiaiug,  aad  then 
Lssiduous  labour,  and  we  are  told  the  crofters  will  never  submit  to 
cither.  But  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  despair  of  a  community,  aud 
Dever  more  so  than  in  this  instance.  The  indolence  of  the  High- 
lander is  the  effect  of  his  circumstances,  not  of  his  race.  The  hope- 
less labour  of  half  the  year,  and  the  hopeless  idleness  of  the  other 
half,  produce  the  same  results  upon  him  ns  they  do  upon  other  cottier 
tenants,  and  the  form  which  the  charge  against  him  usually  takes 
really  involrcs  the  admission  that  when  you  change  his  circumstances 
you  change  the  mau  too.  He  is  owned  to  be  active  and  laborious  in 
the  Lowlands  :  it  is  only  in  the  Highlands  he  is  aiilocp  :  or  he  is  said 
to  work  well  when  he  works  for  others;  it  is  when  he  works  ^nr  him- 
lelf  that  he  dawdles:  or  he  is  declared — a-s  he  is  declared  by  an 
intelligent  writer,  who  ought  to  know  the  Celtic  character  well.  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  author  of  "The  Agricnitural  Survey  of  Ross" — 
tc  be  mo«t  industrious  at  any  other  occupation,  but  to  become  a  mere 
lounger  when  he  turns  to  agriculture.  The  fault  manifestly  lies 
ia  the  agriculture,  and  not  in  the  man;  and  agricultural  labour 
will  always  be  imlolent  labour  in  the  TligldandB,  as  everywhere 
ebe,  while  it  is  conducted  under  existing  conditions.  The  objection 
of  the  factors  against  leases  is  exactly  the  objection  of  the  alave- 
boldcra  to  emancipation,  and  the  answer  is  the  some.  You  cannot 
educate  men  in  the  virtues  of  freemeu  except  in  freedom,  aud  you 
cannot  produce  in  them  the  virtues  of  leaseholders,  except  by  first 
making  them  leaseholders.  The  Highlanders,  however,  udojitcd  im- 
provcmcuts,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ([uotation  from  Marshall,  a  century 
ago,  and  where  properly  guided  they  have  done  the  same  again  even 
ia  their  fallen  crofter  state.      AVhcn  Mr.  Mackinuon  was  made  factor 
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on  Lonl  Macdoiiald'n  estatca  in  Skjc,  he  says  lie  appointed  an  in- 
spector of  improvcmcuta  to  go  about  aniongat  tbc  crot'ten,  aud  direct 
them  as  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  : — 

'■He  waft  instnieted  not  to  expect  or  demanil  too  mucli,  but  to  ftim  rather 
at  R  .■it«ady  progrcaaivc  improvement  though  &low,  ratJier  than  nt  any  sudden 
or  violent  cliange.  Being  a  judiciouJi  man,  he  iiiiitu  coiiiprcliendt-d  my  vievfli 
He  carried  out  his  instructions  to  uij'  sati^acliou,  and  vrith  nianifest  advao- 
tngu.  Crooked  ridges  were  made  Htraight,  springs  or  epoaty  epol«  weto  drained, 
and  other  improvomente  gradually  carried  out;  but  this  mode  of  introducing 
a  b*tter H/Etoni  had  beeu  in  operation  only  three  years,  when  the  failure  of  the 
potatoes  overturned  all  our  arrangements.  IJau  that  calamity  not  occunvd, 
and  forced  the  people  to  seek  their  subaislence  for  a  great  part  of  the  rear 
from  the  wages  of  labour  elsewhere,  I  am  of  opinion  thai  by  this  time  such 
progress  would  have  been  made  towards  rq  improved  mode  of  cidture,  as 
wouid  have  made  it  advisable  to  giimt  loasca  to  many  of  the  croltera." 

JOHK    RaB. 


LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA: 
THE  NEW  DEPARTURE. 


LOCAL  aelf-govcniment  for  the  natives  of  India  ia  a  matter  of 
interest  to  bU  thoughtful  observers.  Much  has  been,  and  is 
beingj  done  hjr  the  British  (Jovcmmcnt  for  its  Indian  subjects.  But 
it  is  felt  that  more  than  heretofore  ought  to  be  done  by  them  for 
themselves,  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  tcar^h  them  how  to  do 
tliis.  The  idea  that  cvrrything  should  hf- far  the  people  and  nathinju 
Ay  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  everything  shouhi  be  cffcetwl  by  the 
QoTcmment  and  nothing  through  the  agency  of  the  people  thcm- 
selrca,  is  not  Hkcly  to  be  approved  by  Rritish  people.  Tt  w  well, 
indeed],  to  bestow  upon  ihcm  material  prosperity,  security  of  rights 
and  property,  equitable  and  moderate  taxation,  the  means  both  of 
prcaeiring  Oriental  scholarship  and  of  acquiring  Western  knowledge, 
some  insight  also  into  the  ironders  of  modern  science.  Thus  they  will 
look  up  to  the  foreign  Government  as  an  embodiment  of  moral  as 
well  as  political  power;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  doubting  critics 
msy  ssr,  they  will  feel  a  loyal  gratitude  in  the  coutemplation  of 
what  they  have  to  be  grateful  for.  But  it  is  better  still  to  afford  to 
them  that  practical  education  which  comes  from  the  actual  study  of 
self- government,  and  that  robustness  of  character  which  arises  from 
exercise  la  the  discipline  of  managing  their  own  afiairs.  Under  an 
■dmiutstrdtion  like  that  of  the  British,  which,  though  conducted  with 
»  com pruhc naive  legislation  and  a  .strict  executive,  is  iu  many  essen- 
tials pntcnial  or  patriarchal,  there  is  always  a  fear  lest  the  people 
regard  themselves  as  forming  on  entity  separate  from  the 
iment.  If  such  should  become  the  state  of  the  public  niiiidj 
Government  is  likely  to  be  en  i'air  as  regards  sympathy  and 
i\  support  in  the  event  of  a  political  or  military  crisis.  It  is 
lirable  iodeed  to  found  institutions  intrinsically  excellent;   but  it 
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is  yet  more  desirable  to  make  tlio  ()nop]c  regard  themselves  as  formiiif 
a  part  of  such  institutions.  Tlicn  they  will  begin  to  feci  tbeir' 
corporate  existence  as  being  one  with  the  State.  Kngland  mint,  no 
donbt,  for  an  indefinitely  long  time,  rely  mainly  on  licr  own  right 
arm.  Still  the  popular  support,  if  rendered  ex  ammo,  wooM  l>e  of 
priceless  value.  One  of  the  best  and  surest  means  of  winning  sradi 
support  is  to  promote  that  local  self-government  which  I  now  propose 
briefly  to  consider. 

For  many  years  past,  indeed  almost  from  the  beginning  of  Brdttsl 
rule>  there  has  bccu  in  India  the  germ  of  wimt  in  England 
known  as  "  local  gorcrnmcDt  and  taxation."  This  germ  has  beci 
fostered}  till  iu  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  of  the  rural  towni 
and  nearly  throughout  the  distrletii  in  the  interior  (which  diatri< 
correspond  very  uiueli  to  English  counties),  the  affairs  commonly 
called  local  in  India,  as  iu  other  countries,  arc  largely  under  tlic 
management  and  control  of  local  liudies  consisting  partly  of  Europeans 
(chiefly  odieial)  and  [)firtly  of  natives.  These  affairs  may,  for  India, 
be  snnimarizcil  a<i, — n}iul»  aiicl  eommnnicationti,  primary  and  middle- 
class  education,  sanitation  and  medical  work,  mnuicipat  piilicc.  Under 
thw  agency  much  cxlcmal  improvement  has  been  effectcil,  leaving  a 
happy  impress  ou  nearly  every  part  of  a  widely-extended  country. 
The.  aysteni,  such  as  it  is,  was  further  strengthened,  in  1872,  by  a 
measure  introduced  and  executed  by  Lord  Mayo's  Goverumcu^^l 
officially  termed  the  system  of  Provincial  Services,  whereby  an  in-^ 
creased  financial  control  was  conceded  by  the  Supreme  Government 
of  India  to  the  several  Local  Governments  in  the  empire,  of  various 
grades,  eight  iu  number,  respecting  the  hcuds  of  «rricc  mentioned 
above,  and  nome  others  l>c«ide8.  By  legiBlatiou  also  a  complete  con- 
stitution, after  the  British  model,  was  conferred  upon  the  municipal 
corporations  of  the  two  great  cities,  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  the  interior  of  the  country  the  position  of  theo0^| 
local  bodies  has  been  uncertain,  ami  their  action  titful.  The  native 
members  were  nominated  by  ot£ciul  authority,  aud  were  supjwsed  or 
intended  to  bo  representatives  of  local  interests.  Still,  nut  being 
elected,  they  have  never  becu  reprcKcntativcs  in  tbc  Ktiglisli  sense  of 
the  term.  Their  proceedings  have  been  under  an  oQicial  control  to 
which  there  has  not  been  any  limitation,  either  by  rule  or  practice. 
Despite  numerous  instances  of  praiseworthy  public  spirit,  there  has 
often  been  an  atmosphere  of  apathy  pervading  their  conduct.  On  the 
whole,  their  proceedings  have  been  stich  aa  might  be  exjiected  ou  the 
part  of  those  who  are  not  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  real  power  and 
responsibility. 

Since  the  middle  of  1881,  the  Government  of  India,  under  Lord 
Ripon,  appear  to  have  been  carnoatly  eonsidcring  the  best  way  of 
couBolidaiing  the  position  of  these  local  bodies,  broadening  their  basil 
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^u^dMQting  their  powers,  aiid  iuveating  them  with  rcsponsibi- 
'^ti'^s*  correnpondiDg  thereto.  In  September,  1881,  the  Government 
i4i«.«d  iL  Resolution  extending  further  the  Bystem  of  Provincial 
j  se-^^ccs — that  is,  cnlai^ng  the  finaucial  iiowcre  of  the  several  Local 
i    Go-vCTnnoents  in  provincial  affairs.     Then  iu  May  of  last  year  (18ft2), 

another   Resolution  was  issued   regarding  the   local   bodies    already 

(le&crihed,  aud  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  priueiplu  of 

local  ftclf-govomment  for  the  natives. 

The  language  with  which  the  laKt-uamud  resolution  opens    is  so 

positive  and  specific  as  to  deserve  quoting,  aud  it  runs  thus : — 

"  At  thd  outa«t  llie  (ioveriior'<.!t!iieriil  in  Council  must  t^jcplani  tliatinadvo* 

iog  ttie  tfxU<ii«iuu   of  loc^il  ^oir-govurament  mid  in   thu  tuloption  ul'  LhU 

i{)le  in  Uio  niantigtinioat  of  many  bruiichus  uf  lucal  afTsirs,  Ite  do«s  nol 

poM  that  thu   work  will   be,  in   the   Hrst  instance,. bctUT  duiio  than  if  it 

iiwd  in  ths  sols   hands   of  t-hs   Governoieat   district  olEcQr«.     It  is  not 

iinnrily  with   a  view   to   improvement  in   admiaistratiou  that  this  measure 

put  forward  and  supported.     It  ia  cliiutly  desirsblc  as  an  iostrument  of 

ipulor  and  political  eiliiaaiion.     His  Kxci'llency  in  Council  hail  no  doubt 

t,  iu  course  ot"  time,  as  local  knowledge  and  interest  are  brought  to  bear 

icorc  freely  upon  local  udmini5t ration,  improved  cfficifiney  will  in  fact  follow. 

But  at  storting  thcro  will  doubtless  bu  many  failures,  calculated  to  discourage 

(Mggerated  hopes  and  ev(>n  tn  some  cases  to  cast  apparent  discredit  upon 

ilie  practice  of  self-goTcmment  itself.     If,  howovor,  the  officers  of  Govorn- 

nifntonly  set  thomselves,  as  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  in  Council  believes  they 

wilt,  to  foster  sedulously  the  smfttl  bcj^nnin;^  of  independent  political  hfe; 

i  chry  accept  loyally,  and  as  their  own,  the  policy   of  the   Guvvrnmcat ;  and 

i  ibey  come  to  realize  that  th«  system   opens  to  them  a  fairer  [ield  for  tlie 

pjterdse  of  administrative  tact  aad  directive  euer^y  than  the  more  autocratic 

-••  m  which  it  supersedes,  then  it  may  be   hoped  that  the  period  of  failures 

,-.  .1  r'.' short  and  that  teal  and  subnantial  progress  will  very  soon  become 

ouixiirest. 

**  It  is  not  uncommonly  asserted  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  them- 
-f-lTcs  entirely  indifferent  to  iho  princijtlo  of  self-government,  tJiat  they  talio 
t'Ut  liille  interest  in  public  uiutlers,  and  tluit  they  prefer  tu  have  such  alBurs 
nanaged  for  thum  by  Govvrnmcnt  otiicers.  The  Governor- General  in 
Couucil  does  not  attach  much  value  to  thia  theory,  it  represents,  no  doubt, 
«  i»int  of  view  which  ooramendH  itiwlf  to  many  active  aud  w«ll-iutonlioned 
fittriel  officers ;  and  the  people  of  India  are,  there  can  be  equally  no  doubt, 
remuiably  tolerant  of  existing  facta.  But  aa  educnltnn  advanct-s  there  is 
tsfiidl]-  growing  up  all  over  the  country  an  intelligent  class  of  public-spirited 
BM  vhom  it  ia  not  only  bad  policy  bnt  sheer  waste  of  power  to  tail  to 

iKJUfft," 


This  frnnic  and  unreserved  declaration  of  principle  is  followed  hy 
directions  iu  detail,  of  which  the  prominent  points  only  can  be  stated 
\ac.  While  the  mnnicii^al  administration  in  the  cities  and  towns  is 
to  he  maintained  aud  extended  as  far  as  possible,  a  network  of  local 
boinli  is  to  be  formed  in  the  districts  (tike  the  English  counties,  as 
•Iresdy  mentioned)  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The  area 
(laced  under  each  board  Is  to  be  amall,  as  au  administrative  unit ; 
,«HiKqncntly  there  will  be  mEuiy  boards  in  a  district.     !Each  hoard 
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will  have  tlic  supen-ision  of  a  group  of  villaj^cs,  following  as  mucTi  as 
possible  tlic  traditioual  diristuiis  into  whioh  the  couatry  litis  from 
oldon  times  been  divided.  But  ordinarily  tbere  will  be  at  tliu  head- 
quarters of  the  district  a  central  board,  having  control  over  the  lesser 
boards.  The  members  of  the  boards  arc  to  be  chosen  by  election, 
wherever  it  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  governments,  bo  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  that  system  of  choice.  The  qunlification  of  the 
electors  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  elections  are  to  bo 
determined  by  tlic  local  governments.  It  is  anticipated  that,  as  a 
consequence,  the  electoral  »y»teiu  throughout  the  country  will  present 
a  very  diversified  ap]K'araiicc.  Tins  may  prove  to  be  rather  con- 
Tcnicnt  than  otherwiiie,  hs  teuding  to  develop  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
vast  and  diverse  pojiulation.  But  if  there  be  any  incouvcnience 
tfacrcfiom,  it  must  be  endured,  as  above  all  things  it  is  desirable  to  _ 
proceed  cautiously  in  deference  to  the  seutimsnts  prevailing  in  widely-^ 
scattered  localities.  The  hoards  are  to  have  as  much  of  independent 
power  ua  possible,  consisieiitly  with  the  control  of  official  authority  in 
two  respects — iirst,  the  sanction  of  certain  specified  acts,  such  as  the 
raising  of  loans  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  sccoDiUy,  the  power  of 
suBpcudiug  temporarily  a  board  from  its  func^ous  in  case  of  any  gross 
and  continued  neglect  of  an  important  duty.  }iespecting  the  several 
braDcUes  of  local  administration  already  mentioned,  the  boards  are  to  ■ 
be  entrusted  not  only  with  the  expenditure  of  eatabliahed  funds,  and  ™ 
of  other  moneys  which  may  be  allotted  to  them,  hut  also  with  tbe 
management  of  certain  among  the  (iovcrnmcntal  revenues,  such  as 
the  License  Tai. 

Thus  local  fniidfi  amounting  to  several  millions  sterling  annually, 
roads  of  many  thousands  of  miles  in  total  length,  rustic  school-houses 
numbered  by  tens  of  thoiwands,  medical  and  other  institutions  to  bo 
counted  by  hundreds,  will  be  hereafter  administered  by  boardf.| 
elected  by  electors  from  the  villages  of  British  India, — in  number  about 
400,000.     This  is  of  itself  a  considerable  piece  of  administration. 

Now,  of  these  comprcheusive  instructions  the  greater  part  amounts 
to  an  expansiou  of  the  existiug  system.  The  expansion  is,  however,] 
remarkable  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  boards  in  each  district 
{^Anglic^  county).  Whereas  there  has  heretofore  been  only  one  sudi 
board  iu  a  dlgtrict,  commonly  iralEcd  "the  Loeal  Committee,"  there! 
will  iu  future  be  many  boards.  This  of  itself  will  eusure  a  mora: 
equitable  distribution  than  heretofore  of  improvemnat  throughout  tho 
whole  district,  and  especially  in  rcmoti:  or  comparatively  ncglcetcd 
tracts.  But  the  real  novelty  lies  in  tlic  instruction  that,  ho  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  members  of  the  boards  shall  be  electwl.  Thia 
is  a  principle  heretofore  almost  unknowu  practically  in  the  interior  ofjfl 
India — tbst  is  in  the  ngricultnral  regions  of  a  country  where  (in  con- 
trast to  the  proportions  cxisticg  in  Kngland)   four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
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^f^C7ii  are  mrKl,  and  only  one-fifth  nrlian.  Acconltng  to  Rome 
-j^lcrtilitions,  iudewl,  tlie  iirluin  population  may  Ur  estimated  as  less 
^ati  one-fiftli,  and  nearer  to  onc-tcnth.  Thus  the  introduction  of 
|Lij0  elective  principle  into  the  villaa;es,  or  little  townships,  of  JJrilUh 
^Qcili"  °ioy  be  said  to  constitute  virtnally  a  new  departure, 

'rhe  elective  principle  is  not  indeed   a  novelty  among  the  urban 
people  of  India — that  in    in  the   towns,  as  contradistinguished  from 
tbe   cotmtry.      In  the  two  capital  cities  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  it 
I^AS    been    in  force  for  several  years  for   municipal   administration, 
^ocndingly  the  municipalities  of  those  two  cities,  having  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  U  millions  and  an  income  of  X'5fX),000  annnolly, 
ar"    administered    by   corporations    couuiotiug    chiefly   of  members 
elected  by   the   ratepayers.     The    citizens    of  Bombay — which  has 
stlwayti  been  a  cosmopolitan  seaport  ruadily  receptive  of  fresh  ideas — 
took  kindly  to  the  elective  system  at  once,  and  have  behaved  nni- 
fonuly  as  good  electors  ought  to  behave,  choosing  native  candidates 
Tot  the  most  part,  but  giving  also  their  nuffragi^s  to  some  candidates 
of  Eurupeati  natiunalitics.      In   Calcutta,  the   citizciiH  treated    it  at 
first  with  an  almost  disdainful  apathy.      But  among  tlicni  there  was 
rroo  the  beginning  a  claM  of  educated  natives  ulio  appreciated  its 
aclTsntageSj  and  by  this  time  it  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  tidteu  root. 
I.'t  bu  been  cautiously  and  tentatively  extended  to  some  other  towns, 
but  its  introduction  into  some  of  them   was   postponed    for  political 
pojsonsL     The  measure  will  now,  under  the  orders  of  May,  IS82,  be 
vxiade  to  embrace  virtually  all  the  towns,  large  and  small  (about  1,500 
ixx  Bumber,  for  all  British  India),  and  ere  long  it  will  probably  be  the 
fa^  that  the  municipal  revenues  of  the  country,  about  1^   millions 
Bt.elbg  in  the  a^rcgatc,  for  an  urban  population  of  nearly  twenty 
millions,  are  administered   under  corporations  elected  by  the  mtc- 
pcsfcrs.     In    these    cases    there   never  has  been,  nor  will    be,  any 
diffiralty  in  forming  constituencies ;  the  payment  of  mnnicipal  rates 
>*   the  qualification,  and  that  i)ualilicatiou  is  possessed  by  nil  respec- 
table citiacns  who  thus  are  the  electors ;  and  the  wards  into  which 
^owni  and  cities  are  divided  become    the  electoral  divisions,   each 
ttariui;  a  mmilcipal  representation. 

Tlcn  comes  the  question,  has  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  its 
Is&ife  rural  populatiou,  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  introduction  of 
^lut  »yatem  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  local  affairs  already 

I     described?     Yes,   it  does  possess  these  facilities  in  a  remarkable 
cl«grec.     The  ronetitueiicics,  the  electoral  qualifications,  the  electon}, 
ure  lU,  so  to  s[)cak,  ready  made. 

In  Dioat  provinces  of  India — that  is  in  Madras,  Dombay,  the  North- 
"VTeitcm  Provinces,  the  Panjab,  the  Central  Provinces,  British  Burma, 
^^^  ulAMam,  peasant  proprietorship  largely,  and  in  some  parts  almost 
^B    adamdy,  prevails,  every  [luiisant  proprietor  cultivating  lands  with 
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h)8  own  hands,  and  paying  land-lax  to  tlie  Government.  Here  vn 
once,  then,  is  the  electoral  qualification,  and  the  peasant  iiroprictors 
will  be  the  electors.  The  queation  will  then  arise  ns  to  whether  (he 
qualification  should  be  extended  to  any  of  those  who  cultiTatc  land, 
but  do  uot  own  it,  nor  pay  nn'enue  to  Qovernmcnt.  They  are  culti- 
vators or  tenants,  and  pay  rent  to  proprietors  large  or  small,  even  to 
peasant  proprietors.  If  they  arc  tenants  at  will  only,  the  qnalifica-w 
tion  will  probably  be  not  extended  to  them.  But  many  of  them^ 
have  tenancy  or  occtipancy  nj^lits,  and  eonnot  be  evietcd  without 
caufto  shown  to  the  aatisfaotion  of  a  conrt  of  juatice.  These,  then, 
may  be  regarded  as  equitably  entitled  to  the  electoral  qualification. 
Again,  throughout  the«c  provinces  the  village  Kvstrm  exists,  whereby 
the  proprietors  residing  in  a  village,  corresponding  nearly  to  an 
I'nglrsh  p-irish,  ai-c  grouped  together  for  police  arrangements  and 
other  administrative  pnrposes.  Tn  Northern  India  the  bond  of  union 
is  drawn  very  close  between  the  proprietors  in  each  village,  who  thiu 
form  a  community  commonly  called  a  brotherhood.  This  peculiar 
constitution  will  favour  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  In 
Oudh  large  proprietors  or  landlords  prevail ;  and  thus,  if  proprietors 
alone  were  to  have  the  frauchise,  the  number  of  electors  'tvould  be 
comi>aratively  small.  But  there  again  a  considerable  class  exists  of 
privileged  tenants  or  occupancy  cultivators,  many  of  whom  might 
be  selected  fur  the  franchise.  In  the  provinces  under  the  Government 
of  Bengal  large  pnipriotors  are  found ;  but  alongside  of  great  estates 
iu  mauy  parts  of  the  country  there  arc  thousands  of  small  properties. 
In  the  aggregate  for  tho  whole  country,  then,  the  number  of  elcctora 
qualified  by  the  owriGi-ship  of  land  will  be  very  considerable.  Hot  if 
the  application  of  the  electoral  principle  is  to  be  equitably  diatribntcd 
in  must  parts  of  the  country,  the  representation  must  include  some 
at  least  of  the  tenants — namely,  those  who  have  occupancy  privilc 
especially  as  they  arc  assessed  to  various  local  cesses. 

Of  all  the  great  classes  in  India,  the  agricultural  class  h  the  5nJ 
that  can  best  be  trusted  with  the  germ  of  political  privilege,  such  a«-J 
electoral  representation,  for  any  political   purpose,  however  limitec 
It  is  the  class  that  feels  most  immediately  the  benefits  of  British] 
rule,  which  are  seen  to  be  peculiar  in  an  A-tiatie  ronntiy,  and  in  tl 
main  its  passive  loyalty  has  been  proved  during  times  of  trial.      Oi 
the  other  hand,  it  is  politically  deficient  in  active  qualities ;  and  if  it 
is   to   receive    moral   education   imder  a    civilized    and   enligfatcnodi 
Government  such  as  ours,  it  needs  the  stimulus  which  will  be  afibrdcd 
by  an  electoral  system  iu  local  affairs.  ^ 

That  rural  electors  will,  at  the  outset,  prove  stolid  in  apprcciatingV 
the  fraucliise  in  local  affairs,  and  will  be  apathetic  in  exercising  it,  is 
but  too  probable.      But  if  the   Euro(M;an  officers  shall  l)ecomc  oon- 
linced  that  the  lesson  ought  to  be  learnt,  they  will  ere  long  st 
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tco^luiig  it  to  the  ^xioplc.  Public  opioioD,  too,  will  by  degrees 
winto  to  the  work.  The  electors  themselves  will  bcgJu  to  be  in- 
ated  in  the  matter  when  they  perceive  that  the  electetl  rcpre- 
tativcfl  have  real  povcr  and  responsibility  iu  local  admiuistraCiou. 
Horcover,  although  the  rural  folk  have  not  been  hnhituated  to  ibrmol 
^^ectiouSf  iu  wliich  votes  arc  taken,  yet  they  have  from  ancient  tioica 
^^bcn  accustomed  to  sec  affairs  of  social  importance  managed  by  com- 
■^nLittees  nominated  by  acciamatioD,  and  termed  "  Panchayets." 

At  the  heat,  however,  the  clectivo  system  for  local  purposes  may 
probahly  prove  to  be  a  plant  of  slow  g^wth  among  the  mral  popu- 
lation of  India.     It  mar  even  meet  with  some  indirect  diacourage- 
ment.     It  will  be  disliked  by  all  those,  whether  Knropean  or  Native, 
itixn  dread  reform  merely  because  of  it*  involving  a  change,  forgetting 
ihiakt  while  some  changes,  as  being  for  the  worec,  are  to  be  deprecated, 
otbcn,  as  being  For  the  better,  are  to  be  encouraged.      Some  official 
EtxTopeans,  compelled  by  hanl  experience  to  nee  the  darker  sides  of 
Oirieotal  character,  may  be  dubious  as  to  the  safety  of  introducing 
Uua  kind  of  political  privilege.      Some  non-official  J^uropeans,  whose 
DJki^aral  instincts  would  be  favourable  to  the  principle,  may  apprehend 
iliat  the  natives  are  not  yet  fitted  for  such  a  status,  even  in  respect 
lo    local  affairs,      Many  natives  of  the  most  respectable  station  may 
I     uljject  to  the  measure   partly  becau»o  it  levels  up  the  classes  beLow 
^^keiu.     If  such  mcu,  ou  aecotmt  of  tlieir  general  knowledge  and  per- 
^^bxial  chamcter,  bo  consulted  by  the  authorities  iu>  to  its  expcdicDcy, 
iboy  may  give  a  dissuasive  answer. 

Thus  advcrsi?  iullucnccs  may  arise  to  aifecL  in  some  degree  the 
judgment  cf  the  several  Local  Governments,  Consequently,  while 
sane  of  thcNC  Governments  will  be  anxious  to  advance  it^  this  (Iirec> 
doti,  others  will  be  disponed  to  pause  and  hesitate;  though  all  will 
be  equally  animated  by  a  desire  to  fulfil  the  behest  of  the  Government 
of  India,  so  far  as  they  can  under  the  cireumstaneos  by  which  they 
ire  iurronnded. 

The  Government  of  India,  thongh  determined  that  a  real  begiuning 

ihiU  be  made,  and  that  progress  sluJl  advance  with  certain  steps,  is 

yet  evidently  anxious  that  these  steps  should  he  cautious.      During 

1882  fears  were  expressed  iu  one  importont  quarter  of  India  lest  the 

proposed  reform  should  prove  too  subversive  of  existing  arrangements, 

lot  the  change  should  be  somewhat  too  fundamental,  the  basis  of  re- 

otatiou  too  large,  the  powers  confided  to  the  representatives  too 

rive.    Tliereou  the  Government  of  India  lost  no  time  iu  explaiu- 

ii^  tbat  its  already  declared  intentions  were  not  really  liable  to  these 

otijcctious.      It  stated  iu  a  llesolutiou  of  last  October  (1883),  that, 

ilibough  the  progress  of  the  new  system  was  to  be  real  and  sub- 

lUutial,  yet  a  due  degree  of  caution  must  be  observed  in  connection 

tliercirilh :   that  detailed  rules  of  uuiversot  appUcation  need  not  be 
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laid  (lovru  for  all  the  provinces  of  tlie  empire,  a  coosidcrablc  latitude 
being  left  to  tEie  district  authorities  ;  that  the  several  Local  Goreru- 
meuts  might  selcet  particidar  districts  for  the  introductiou  of  the 
elective  principle,  ou  the  understandiog  that  the  syBtcm  should  pre- 
vail generally  at  last,  and  in  the  meiLutimo  sliould  be  catablishcd  as 
widely  as  possible ;  that  the  (luaLifi cation  of  the  elector;*  and  the 
modes  of  election  would  similarly  be  left  to  tlu:  determination  of  the 
several  Local  Governmenta,  in  the  cKpeetation  that  the  qnnlification 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  ordiuarily  fixed  fairly  high  ;  that  the 
DiBtrict  Officer  should  uot  be  a  member  of  the  Local  Boards,  but 
should  control  and  snpervisc  their  proceedings  from  without ;  that 
the  Government  would  retain  all  ncccMary  powers  for  dealing  with 
any  Board  that  failed  in  ita  duty,  powers  ranging  from  simple  re- 
monstrance  to  absolute,  though  temporary,  supersession  of  the 
defaulting  body.  Thus  the  political  experiment  is  to  be  initiated, 
with  a  persistent  resolve  indeed,  but  in  a  moderate  spirit.  The  several 
rcRcnationx  and  safeguards  were  actually  comprised  in  the  Kcsolution 
of  jklay,  IHSS,  and  have  been  reiterated  in  the  Resolution  of  October 
in  the  same  year.  Still,  in  reference  to  the  judicious  distrust  with 
which  innovations  are  regarded  in  India,  and  which  usually  leads  to 
their  being  carefully  considered,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the 
objections  proceeding  from  one  of  the  Iiocal  Governments  should 
have  caused  the  reiteration  of  safeguards  proving  to  the  world  that 
the  Government  of  India  is  quite  morlerntc  in  its  intentions. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  local  Governments,  that  of  the 
Panjab,  has  notably  accepted  the  new  departure.  As  being  among 
the  youngct«t  of  the  several  local  Governments,  it  might  be  expected 
to  be  the  most  facile  and  apt  in  the  management  of  innovations.  A 
portion  of  the  language  used  l>y  it  ou  tliia  occasion  is  worth  (|Uoting. 
In  its  Resolution  of  ScptemixT  last  (188^),  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

"  The  objoct  of  ihe  whole  proceeding  is  to  eilucntc  the  people  to  mani^ 
their  own  aflfairs.  At  t1ic  outset  it  \»  admitted  that  amongst  the  native  com-  ^ 
munity  the  various  l^A|)!lcitics  reqni8it«  in  public  hl't^  are  for  \\i&  most  port  iioma-  fl 
inre ;  it  is  precisely  lor  this  reason  that  a  period  of  public  and  political  iruiuing  ^ 
x-i  nc{;c3SAry.  The  value  of  the  policy  consists  in  its  tendency  to  emits  and 
develop  the  cspsdty  for  self-help.  Placed  in  new  positions  ot  responsibility, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  on  the  local  boards  ^vil)  become  year  by  year 
-more  intelligent,  setf-ieliant,  and  independent.  But  these  advantages  cim  bo 
secured  ooly  if  the  !ocn!  bodies  are  trusted.  Their  power  and  roBponsibllities 
must  slike  be  reni  in  propoitton ;  as  if  there  is  auy  prcli.'n(.'i3  or  illusion  about 
either  the  cue  or  iho  other,  there  is  an  ubvious  puaaibiiity  that  ihu  whole 
ondcrtaking  may  degenerate  into  an  uUicious  dtiilucatiun  of  e justing  arrange- 
ments. No  siwli  miscumnge  of  ii  gi-ijurons  and  culigbnjnod  policy  must  be 
suffered  to  occur  in  the  I'anjiib,  This  risk  escaped,  i.lie  (lovemment  nntici- 
paiin};,  by  wise  reforms,  tlioso  kgititnute  aspirnticins  whi«h  always  gain  sub- 
stancp  itnd  strength  with  the  procoaa  of  instniciion,  and  providing  a  career  for 
the  people,  to  open  and  pxpand  with  their  growirg  intelligence  nnd  education, 
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riU  BToid  many  of  tlie  (l8ns*!''fl  inherent  in  foreign  rule.     Th«  scheme,  in  m 
kr  M  it  can  ^e  succesBfully  worked,  will  tend  to  educuie  the  country  in  public 
Jfe,  lo  relieve  tbc  Goremmcot  of  the  udium  of  petty  ititert'ereDces  and  small 
unpopulur  acts;  to  diniiaiah  any  sense  of  antiigonistu  l>ctwecn  the  people  and 
■the  Govcratnent;  to  p«)inoio  belter  kni^wledge  of  the  rc-ii!  .-liiiis  of  the  govern- 
Hng  body  ;  to  populari^u  luxMiou;   to  o|>en  iLi<<:tul.  iftioi  cxahvci,  cftr«cr&  totlie 
niadve  gentry;  iind  ti)  intvroitl  lending  nun  in  tlio  proofst  uf  titidcrtnkingsaud 
^the  stability  of  iDstitutiomi  in  whicb  tfiL-y  will  now  have  a  personal  and  pro- 
minent share." 

Such  are  tlie  high  hopes  entertained  by  some  at  least  of  the 
iftdvocatcs  aud  supporters  of  the  scheme  iiiitJatod  by  Lord  Ripoii  and 
Pllis  auviseni.      lu  some  parts  of   the  ctupiro  thu    realizatioii  will  be 
early,  and  in  others  it  will  be  late. 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  which  have  an  admiDtstratlon  yoiiuger 
even  than  that  of  the  Fanjab>  the  policy  has  been  put  in  force  by  the 
recent  passing  of  a  law  irhieh  emliodies  all  the  principal  points  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  of  May,  1882,  already 
mentioned. 

In  general  terms,  a  measiirc  of  this  nature,  if  urged  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  merits  the  confidence  of  the  British  public.  For  that 
Government — consisting  not  only  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  (as  its  head),  but  also  of  councillors^  some  men  of  the  beat 
ladtan  experience,  and  others  drawn  from  the  English  professions — 
ponesses  both  progressive  and  coiiKcrrattvc  elements,  and  usually 
ptirsues  a  line  which,  though  refonniug  and  enlightened,  is  yet 
tentative  and  precautionary. 

When  the  new  system  shall  have  taken  root  in  India,  and  begun 
to  dourish,  abuses  will  doubtless  arise  similar  to  those  which  have 
triwD  in  more  civilized  countries.  When  scats  in  the  Local  Boanls  shall 
become  objects  of  strong  desire,  or  of  personal  ambition,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  India  will  not  prove  to  be  free  from  the  petty  mal- 
|iracticCB  vith  which  cicctious  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  too 
often  disfigured.  For  India,  liowcvcr,  this  objection:  will  not  be 
apparent  for  some,  pcrha|)e  many,  years  to  come.  By  that  time 
perhaps  European  people  will  have  learnt  how  to  cheek  this  nvil 
among  tbemsclvcs.  In  tlmt  case  the  people  of  India  wilt  doubtlcaa 
jrore  teachable  in  the  same  directioQ.  The  progress  of  the  natives 
Voder  English  education  in  all  that  relates  to  secular  morality  has 
been  happily  remarkable.  A  similar  progress  will  surely  become 
perceptible  in  their  political  conduct.  Again,  if  elections  are  iti- 
trinncally  good,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  them  ax  of  other 
good  things,  as  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the 
rnitcd  States  of  America.  If,  then,  ardent  reformers,  emboldened  by 
■wrift  attending  the  mea-surc  now  under  discussion,  were  to  hastily 
cxl^l  the  principle  to  this,  that,  and  the  othsr  branch  or  department, 
Ihm  ■  crop  of  abuses  might  ^spring  up  on  the  Indian  soil,  wliicti 
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possosscs  a  EJgual  furtility  in  thU  rcs|)eoi.  For  all  that,  it  must  1)6 
remciahci'ed  titat  the  t'lcctivu  |irinciplc  is  CH.scntial  to  that  jiolitical 
triijiiiiig  which  every  stable  Government  [like  that  of  British  India) 
must  (Icsiro  to  see  posscsaed  by  its  svibjecta.  Merc  discussion,  without 
practical  action,  will  be  futile,  lltthcrto  such  action  has  been  de- 
precated by  some  becaii-ne  the  people  are  unprepared.  But  the 
people  are  not  likely  to  become  prepared  unless  some  steps  are 
taken  for  preparation.  Public  spirit  cannot  be  created  without 
entrusting  the  people  with  a  part  of  their  own  public  business,  a  part 
limited  at  first,  but  increasing  as  their  fitness  shall  grow.  Unless 
this  be  attempted,  more  and  more,  there  is  fear  lest  the  eflfcct  of 
British  rule  should  check  such  public  spirit.  A  retrospect  of  the 
results  attained  by  DrittHh  ndc  in  India  will  show  what  apparent 
marvels  have  been  accomplished  ;  another  marvel  now  presents  itself 
for  accomplishment.  After  that  a  long  vista  of  future  marvels  will  be 
opened  tu  the  reforming  eye.  Even  if  political  risks  shouUl  accrue, 
they  must  be  borne  in  |)erfurmiag  the  duty  which  the  J3ritisb  UoTem- 
meat  owes  to  the  people  of  India.  But  in  that  country  a  trustful 
policy  will  be  found  a  wise  one,  and  that  which  is  soundest  morally^ 
will  prove  to  be  the  safest  politically. 

RicnAnD  Teuplc. 


* 


SIENA. 


IT  has  been  truly  said  that  cveir  square  league  of  Ittltaa  soil  deserves 
our  attention  nod  stndy,  and  perbajis  no  part  of  Italy  is  more  full 
of  rich  and  I'aried  hutnau  interest  than  the  quondam  republics  of 
Floreuce,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Stcnaj  of  the  lost  of  which  I  propose  to 
write  in  this  article. 

Ktmscnu  vases  and  other  remains  have  at  various  times  been  found 
in  and  around  Siena;  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  its 
history,  until,  in  the  rei^  of  Augustus,  we  fiod  it  spokeu  of  as  & 
Roman  military  colony.  The  three  hills  upon  which  it  stands  rise  to 
upwards  of  oue  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  aud  the  soil  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  doubtless  the  product  of  volcauic  action. 
Siena  has  always  been  subject  to  earthquakes,  which,  however,  at  the 
worst,  nertT  did  greater  injury  than  the  shaking  down  of  a  few 
chimneys.  Formerly  they  recurred  at  intervals  of  forty  or  fifty  years, 
but  Utterly  they  hare  been  much  more  frcriuent,  ten  years  rarely 
passing  witliout  their  unwelcome  advent.  During  the  months  of  July 
Ind  August  of  last  year  they  occasioned  great  terror  iu  Siena :  in 
one  day  no  fewer  than  seventy  shocks  were  observed,  and  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  campo<l  out  in  the  squares  aud  gardens,  lest  their 
houses  should  fall  upon  them.  Scientific  men  tell  us  that  the  tnfe 
upon  which  the  city  stands  being  to  a  great  extent  hollowed  out, 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  the  earthquakes  doing  real  injury ;  hot  to 
nnscicntific  residents,  the  esitilcncc  of  this  hollow  space  uademcath 
malies  the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  seem  more  painfully 
probable  than  if  solid  earth  were  below.  i)e  tUia  u  it  may,  in  ({tae 
of  the  panic,  no  damage  has  actually  been  done ;  and  the  huge  aanea 
of  the  churches  and  palaces  show  no  rents  or  cracks,  aave  oae  «  two 
that  are  almost  as  venerable  as  the  buildings  themselTca. 
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Siena  used  to  ho  a  mortt  favourite  statioD  for  Euglish  residents  tlinn 
it  noir  is.  Before  railnay  days,  almost  all  visiturs  to  Rome  from  the 
north  passed  a  day  or  two  in  Siena;  now  the  railway  convey*  tliem 
direct  from  Florence,  and  ihi*  ancient  little  city  is  passed  by.  Those, 
however,  who  follow  the  ohicr  fashion  iind  its  interest  grow  upon 
them,  as  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  nineteenth  century  fades  from, 
their  niird  and  they  gradnally  feci  more  and  more  at  home  among 
the  relics  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Tn  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  do 
more  than  brit-fly  glaucc  at  one  or  two  interesting  episodes  in  the 
history  of  this  little  Republic,  speak  of  some  of  the  worthies  it  haa 
produced  (a  few  of  whom,  by  the  common  consent  of  Christendom, 
have  been  deemed  worthy  "  on  fame's  eternal  roll-call  to  be  filed"), 
and  then  describe  the  "  Palio,"  the  August  festival  of  the  city. 

In  a  famous  passage  Macaulay  deacribea  the  wide*reachiiig  cfTccta 
of  the  ambition  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  how,  as  its  bitter  fruit, 
the  natives  of  Corumandel  engaged  in  internocine  slaughter,  and 
Red  Indians  Ecalped  one  another  on  the  great  lakes  of  Canada.  In 
like  manner,  for  Inrndreds  of  years,  there  was  constant  strife  among 
the  republics  of  Italy,  and  the  flower  of  their  citizens  i>en.s!ied  either 
on  the  battle-field  or  the  scaffold,  because  of  the  rivalry  of  the  great 
factions  having  their  origin  in  Germany,  the  Guclphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Italian  republics  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  is  the  record  of  constant  warfare  in  the  interest  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  Without,  therefore,  trying  to  realize  what  Siena  may 
have  been  when  the  great  Etruscan  league  bore  sway  tbrt}ughout 
Central  Italy,  or  when,  haiiug  become  subject  to  Rome,  the  conquering 
legions  tramped  through  its  streets  on  their  way  to  Gaul  or  Germany 
or  Britain,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  mediaeval  history  of  the  citr, 
from  which  period  the  walls,  churches,  and  palaces  date.  After  the 
LombanJ  invasion  of  Italy,  Siena  was  governed  by  a  representative  of 
the  Lombard  kings;  but  when,  in  8(30,  Charlemagne  destroyed,  or,  more 
properly,  absorbed  into  his  empire  the  kingdom  of  the  iron  crown, 
Siena  was  declared  a  free  city.  The  lordships  and  baronies  and  rich 
lands  he  divided,  with  no  niggard  hand,  among  h'us  warlike  followers 
from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  some  of  these  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
nobility  of  Siena.  The  soil,  then,  as  now,  rich  beyond  all  northern 
ideas,  and  generous  of  coru,  wine,  and  oil,  soon  rendered  wealthy  its 
fortunate  possessors,  who,  no  longer  contented  with  the  feudal  castles 
on  their  estates,  bc^au  to  build  palaces  in  Siena,  and  built  them  so 
solidly  that  uow,  after  five  or  sis  centuries,  they  stand  firm  and  strong 
as  when  ercctcil,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bid 
defiance  to  time  and  earthquakes  for  live  centuries  more.  The 
feudal  origin  of  thcac  jialacca,  ami  the  fact  that  the  possessors 
derived  their   revenues  from   wide  lordships  and  domains  outside 
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the  citjr,  iu  some  degree  accouuta  for  vliat  for  a  long  time  greatly 
puzzled  me.  As  ;oii  walk  through  the  olrl  strcct«  of  Siena, 
every  hundred  yards,  or  even  much  more  frequently,  you  come  upon 
great  palazzij  for  the  most  part  huilt  of  cnormuuHly  solid  masonry, 
aud  often  of  such  vast  sizo  that  you  would  think  that  each  one  could 
accommodate  a  whole  regiment.  How  was  it  possihlo,  1  have  often 
thought,  for  »uch  houses  to  be  erectetl  and  the  eipenseB  of  such 
houseliohls  to  be  borne  iu  an  inland  city,  shut  out  from  the  wealth 
ilerivnl  from  maritime  Iradc,  which  made  princes  of  the  merchants 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  ?  True  the  wealth  of  many  of  these  great 
families  w  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  recently  heard  of  a  whole  patrician 
family  living  in  a  portion  of  their  huge  palace,  all  being  entirely  sup- 
ported out  of  the  dowry  of  the  wife^  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was 
probably  the  daughter  of  some  wealthy  plebeian.  Yet  not  ouc  of 
this  interesting  family  would  do  a  baud's  turn  of  work  to  save 
himself  from  atarvatiou  ;  they  are  far  too  aeusible  of  what  is  due  to 
themselves  aud  to  the  honour  of  the  family.*  Ktil!,  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  patrician  families  of  Sicua  are 
|ioor.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  of  them  rcmaiu  pus- 
sewed  of  great  estates  in  the  country  as  well  as  of  tlieir  stately  old 
palaces  iu  the  city.  For  instance,  the  Palazzo  Tulumei  was  built  in 
ldO&.  It  is  an  imposing  square  (Gothic  pile  of  stone,  dark  with  the 
grime  of  nearly  seven  centuries,  during  which  period  the  family  have 
been  leading  patricians  iu  Siena,  and  they  still  continue  to  occupy  an 
inportunt  position  in  the  city.  The  Chigis,  Piccolominis,  Bnndinis, 
and  many  others,  rclain  their  anrient  stale  and  greatness.  The  Pic- 
colomini  family  gave  tM'o  Popes  to  Rome — the  celebrated  Kneaa 
Sjlviun,  who  wore  the  tiara  as  Pius  II.,  and  his  nephew,  Pius  III. 
To  this  family  also  belonged  that  Ascanius  Piccolomini,  Archbishop 
of  Siena,  who,  when  the  prison  doors  of  the  Inquisition  were  opened 
to  Galileo,  received  the  venerable  philosopher,  and  made  a  home  for 
him  within  the  walls  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  The  persecuted 
philosopher  seems  to  have  been  quite  overcome  with  the  kindness 
■bowered  upon  him  by  the  Archbishop,  for  he  spcalts  of  it  in  his 
letters  as  "  ine.\p!icable."  To  this  family  aUo  bclougs  that  Ottavio 
Pifi-ylomini  whose  defection  from  Wallcnstciu  forms  the  subject  of 
Schiller's  drama.  His  portrait  may  be  seen  at  the  Palazzo  Publilico 
oa  a  charger  at  full  gallop  in  somewhat  the  same   truculent  attitude 

"  With  a  city  full  of  htigii  empty  p&locw,  one  would  tutumlly  auppg^u  that  stnogcra 
woaUL  be  flinb&rr&Meil  in  ihi-ir  clxiico  of  d&aimblc  furnishd  npuCtncnta.  So  1  •■- 
p«ct«d,  and  put  wtu«t  I  thought  a  liki-ly  julrertiMsnent  m  a  littlv  Sieii(»e  jotinial,  tlie 
£ii|M.  Xdc  *a  BDSwor,  hawvvar,  di>l  ]  Koviw,  and  I  am  uaurwl  that  that  3ieii«M 
["Wrisn  niiutt  bo  (mor  and  nuMnble  inde«d  wlia  would  not  ntther  see  tho  paUo*  of 
bia  aocMton  cnirolila  to  ruin  ihna  resign  »  purtion  of  it  to  tbo  occupation  ol  etranjcivni. 
I  h»w9  liaofi  Mcurn)  au  apartmnot  in  tli«  jhlIuio  nf  a  noM«  family,  <rli<Hie  liiitury  ha« 
hn  bowiil  np  with  that  of  tho  npubliu  (or  cuuturim,  and  at  whit  iu  Bu;:I.iud  would 
bo  loipmled  M  >  ri<li<'ul<iii.Hiy  obe^p  rftt«,  but  undi^r  luoli  pecutiar  circumstauoca  M  in  no 
*»f  to  niLitata  agaiuKt  tli«  abov*  atatcmeLit. 
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in  Trhicb  Napoleon  is  popularly  represeatetl  crossing  the  Alps.  The 
SarBcioi  family,  whose  massive  palace  is  one  of  the  principal  orua- 
ments  of  the  Via  della  Cittii,  has  during  its  loug  history  girea  ouo 
Pope  and  many  Cardinals  to  Rome,  It  is,  however,  on  the  point  of 
dying  out,  only  one  aged  childless  representative  remaining.  ■ 

I  am  assured  that  the  families  who  ret?'kon  Popes  among  their  f 
predecessors,  as  for  instance  the  Piccolomini,  Chigi,  and  Saracini,  date 
the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  and  greatness  from  that  time.  ,  The 
Popes  appear,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  made  use  of  the  vast 
revenues  of  the  (,%nrch  to  aggrandize  their  families.  We  are  wont  to 
attribute  the  political  maxim,  "  To  the  victors  the  spoils," — which  has 
proved  so  great  a  curse  to  the  great  Transatlantic  rcpuhlic, — to  old 
Gcuerul  Andrew  Jackson;  hut.  if  the  above  statement  be  true,  he  took 
no  new  departure  when  he  laid  down  the  principle,  but  was  following 
a  time-honoured,  not  to  say  sacred,  precedent.  Au  unwritten  law, 
by  which  only  the  eldest  son  of  each  patrician  house  has  been 
allowed  to  marry,  has  powerfully  contributed  to  prevent  the  dispersion 
of  their  inherited  wealth. 

From  the  time  of  BarharoB8a{U52)  until  long  after  the  last  of  tlic 
Imperial  Ilonac  of  Suahia,  the  unfortunate  Conradin,  had  perii<hcdon 
the  scaft\ild  at  Naples  (in  1269),  Siena  was  always  intensely  Ghihcl- 
line  and  anti-papal,  although  its  sturdy  independence  showed  iLtclf, 
even   when  Barbarossa  was  at   tlie  lii-iglit  of  his  imwcr,  and  came, 
brcattiiug  out  vengeance  against  the  Italian  free  cities,  determined  to 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty.      Sicua  alone  had  the  courage  to  shut 
its  gates  in  the  face  of  tlic  mighty  cun(|ueror  and  to  dare  him  to 
do  hia  worst.    Frederick  setit  his,  aon  Henry  with  a  large  army  which 
eloBcly  invested  the  city.    The  besieged,  however,  made  a  simultaneous 
sortie  from   the  two  gates,    Fontc    Hrartda  and   St.  Marco,  and,  au  ■ 
tacking  the  German  cam])  tit  a  place  called  the  Rosaio,  routed  the^ 
Imperialists  and  put  them  to  flight.      But  if  Siena  was  tihihcllinc  in 
its  politics,  its  great  rival  and  sister  republic,  FJorencc,  held  by  the  j 
Ciuelphs.  1 

Under  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  the  old  quarrel  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  broke  out  with  fresh  fury,  and  involved 
all  Italy  in  strife.  Upon  his  death,  Florence  first,  quickly  followed 
by  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  with  the  exception  of  Siena,  threw  off  ita 
allegiance  to  the  Empire.  The  leaders  of  the  Ghibelline  party  iu 
Florence  took  refuge  in  Siena,  which  speedily  led  to  hostilities  between 
the  two  cities.  ■ 

To  resist  the  victorious  Guelphs,  Siena  had  ouly  the  alliance  or 
Pisa;  and  the  little  republic,  hardly  beset,  sent  pressing  requests  for 
succour  to  Manfred,  sou   of  the    Kmperor  Frederick,  and   King   o: 
"Naples.     On  August  11, 1359,  the  King  sent  a  reply,  still  preserved 
iu  the  archives  uf  Sieua^  iu  which  he  anaouuced  the  despatch  of 
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■  V  sufficient  to  pUcc  the  Ghibcllmc  caasc  in  ita  old  position  of 

■nrcm&cy ;    but,    alas!  instead   of  the    promised    army,    only    ono 

dred  Gcnnan  troopers  arriveil.     The  monntain  had  brought  forth 

Y^BOusc,  and  thinpi  looked  Rloomy  indeed  for  Siena.    Tn  this  crisis, 

l^£>^^ever,   a  leading  Florentine   exile,    Farinata   degli  Ubcrti,  whom 

J>«nate,  a  few  years  later,  was  to  itnraortalize  in  the  pages   of  the 

r«  InfcTDO,"  cheered  the  drooping  apirita  of  the  Sienese.     He  said, 

■«  "V^e  hare  the  banner  of  the  King;  this  will  suffice  to  make  him  send 

^^a     as  many  soldiers  as  we  may  require,  and  that  without  asking  for 

tlierM.*'  The  city  was  at  the  time  closely  iuvested  by  the  Florentines. 

Ubcrti  gave  the  uuhappy  Germans  as  much  wine  as  they  could  drink, 

an<l>   promising   them  double  pay.   persuaded    them    to    charge   the 

enemy's  line«.    This  they  did,  and  with  incredible  fury.    The  Floren- 

titiBS.  taken  by  surprise,  and  not  knowing   what  might  follow  this 

wliu'l*'iiid  of  one  hundred  Qcriuau  devils,  ,wure   upon  the  point  of 

raising  the  siege.      When,  however,  they  perceived  the  iusiffuificant 

nutnlxtr  of  their  assailants,  they  (tummonod  heart  of  grace,  slew  the 

handred  troopers  to  the  very  last  man,  and  capturing  the  royal  banucr 

subjected  it  to  every  conceivable  outrage.     This  was  exactly  what  the 

Mei>hislophcleaD  Uberti  desired.    Enraged  at  the  dishonour  done  to 

"his    standard,  ManfV«d    despatched  eight  hundred    German   knights, 

under  his  cousin  Giordano  Lancia  di  Angalono,  to  the  help  of  Siena, 

knd   with   the   levies  from  Pisa  the  whole   of  the   Ghibelline   forces 

amounted  to  9,000  horse  and  18,500  foot  soldiers. 

To  maintain  this  host  was  an  enormous  tax  upon  the  city  of  Siena, 
and  iu  order  to  employ  the  army,  and  if  possible  to  induce  the  Fiorcn- 
tines  to  give  battle,  the  Sicncsc  commanders  laid  siege  to  the  ncigh- 
boaring  city  of  Montalcino. 

TTic  Florentines  were,  however,  not  at  all  disposed  to  maltc  easy 
the  plana  of  their  enemies,  and  obstinately  remained  within  their 
walli.  But  the  guile  of  Uberti  was  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
Willi  great  secrecy  he  despatched  two  monks  to  the  leaders  of  the 
people  of  Florence,  to  represent  that  they  were  the  emissaries  of  the 
mou  powerful  eitizeus  of  Siena,  who,  finding  the  tyranny  of  Proven- 
mu  Salraui*  and  Uberti  insupportable,  were  determined  to  deliver 
thfltkselres  from  it  at  any  cost.    The  messengers  added  that  when  the 

'lUaia  tba  PrercDiEatio  mentioned  by  Pante  in  tlie  elcreatb  Cuito  of  tho  "Par- 

"  Colli!  aha  del  uammiu  si  pouo  pii(li» 
Dinonxi  a  me.  Toioana  eonci  tiitta 
Ed  or*  ft  |>ea&iD  Kitnn  t<cn  iiisgiigliA 
Ond*  «ni  flira,  ijunjirlo  fu  dintrnttA 
La  raltbis  HvriMituiii  ultu  tttporbft 
Fa  ft  quel  tempo  si  com'orft  6  pittta. 

►■•B  •  •         •         • 

Quegit  i,  rupone  Provcnxftn  SolvMii 
Kd  e  qai,  (wrclib  £u  pieKuutucwu 
A  rccar  Siuna  tuttft  alio  sue  mftnL" 
O  U2 
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FloTcatincs,  under  pretest  of  succouring  Montalciuo,  should  reach 
Siena,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  wouM  hp  opened  to  them. 
tJuhappily  fur  Florence,  her  leaders  believed  the  messengers  and  actwl 
upon  their  insidious  advice.  The  people  of  Florence  rose  in  mass, 
ai)(i  aid  was  demanded  from  the  allied  Guclpliir  cities.  Bologna, 
Perugia,  and  Orvieto  sent  their  contingoiita.  A  host  of  33,000 
warriors  gathered  around  the  Carroccio,  or  aacrcd  car  of  Florence. 
The  army  marched  to  Monte  Aperto,  a  few  milM  from  Siena,  in  the 
full  hope  and  expectation  that  the  cily  would  soou  be  theirs.  Towards 
suus«t  on  the  Snl  September  {12C0)llie  Sienese,  after  publicly  iDVokiog 
the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  aud  dedicating  their  city  to  her,  marched  out 
to  m^et  their  enemies,  and  iipuu  the  following  day  the  struggle  took 
place.  It  was  a  hard  fought  and  loug  doubtful  battle,  and  it  was  by 
treachery  tliat  it  was  at  length  decided,  fiocca  degli  Ahati,  a  Ghibel- 
line,  who  fouglit  in  tite  ranks  vf  the  I'^orentincs,  struck  olT,  with  one 
blow  of  bis  sword,  the  hand  of  Jaeopo  di  Pozzi,  who  bore  the  standard  ■ 
of  the  cavalr}'.  Full  panic  seized  the  Florentine  riders  when  they  saw 
their  banner  fallen,  and  that  there  was  trenebery  within  their  rauks, 
the  extent  of  which  tbcy  cuuUl  not  gauge.  £ach  man  spurred  hisV 
horse  away  from  the  fatal  field,  and  soon  the  foot  soldiers  were  in- 
volved in  one  common  rout.  Then  began  a  butchery  which  made  the 
Arbia  stream  run  blood. 


' .  .  .   .la  atrmxiii  c  il  graiidr  «c«mnio 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  city  of  Siena,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
together  with  the  bishop,  priests,  and  monks  of  all  orders,  were 
aaaemblcd  in  the  cathedral  asking  mercy  of  God.  The  Twenty-four 
Signori,  who  then  ruled  Siena,  posted  a  watchman  on  the  tower  o: 
the  Palazzo  Marcacotti,  now  the  palace  of  the  Saraciui,  whence  the 
field  of  battle  was  distluetly  visible.  The  winding  road  over  hill  and 
dale  would  make  the  distance  five  or  six  miles ;  but,  as  a  bird  would 
fly,  iu  a  direct  line,  Moute  Aperto  is  little  more  thau  three  miles 
away.  Thus,  the  watchmau,  a  certain  Ccrreto  Ceccolino,  could 
distinctly  perceive  the  movciueuts  of  the  contending  armiea.  Terrible 
was  the  an.\iety  of  the  crowd  of  old  men,  women,  and  children 
the  base  of  the  tower  as  they  waited  for  the  report  of  the  combat.  Ai 
length  the  watchmau  strikes  his  drum,  and,  in  the  breathless  pau 
that  follows,  he  erica  with  a  loud  voice  so  that  all  may  hear:  "They 
have  reached  Moute  Selvuli,  and  are  pushing  up  the  hilt  to  secure  it 
as  a  coign  of  vantage,  and  now  the  Fk)reutiucs  are  in  motiou  and 
they  also  are  trying  to  gain  the  hill." 

Again  the  drum  sounds :  "  The  armies  are  engaged ;  pray  God  f< 
victory."     Next  the  watchman  cries,  "  Pray  God  for  ours ;  they  see 
to  me  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  it."    But  soon  the  pain  and  suspense 
of  the  anxious  crowd  were  relieved  by  the  watchman  crying,  *'  Now 
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J  i»£e  that  it  is  the  enemy  vho  fall  liack."  And  now  in  all  the  joy 
^f  -victory  the  watchman  beats  a  triumpJiiint  march,  and  informs  the 
^o-^ioOBones  bcluw  that  tlie  standnnKs  of  Fliircncc  hare  all  gone  down. 
3,qc].  that  hcrsoldinrs  arc  broken  end  routed,  and  hovF  cruel  a  slaughtur 
^li^re  is  among  tliem.  Cniel  slaughter,  indeed  !  The  ('arnwcio,  or 
qffcM^yed  car  of  Florcnee,  drawn  hy  white  oxen,  and  with  the  great 
0t.^*3<iard  of  the  city  displayed  from  itA  lofty  fiii^<staffs,  was  taken  at  a 
pl^<:.i--  called  ''Fonte  al  piuo,"  close  to  tlic  Arbia.  Amonff  its  gallant 
jefViidcrs  was  a  Florentine  namwl  Tornaquinci,  with  his  seven  sons,  all 
0f   vrhom  were  slain. 

Consternation  now  fell  upon  the  army  of  Florence.     Many  threw 

dciwwn  their  arms  and  cried,  "We  surrender;"  but  the  cbronirler  addn, 

^rimly>  "they  were  not   understood."     A  few  of  the  bravest  from 

F'lorencc,  from   I.iicca,  and  from  Orvicto  flung  themneives  into  the 

czvffilc  of  Monte  Apcrto,  and  there  held  out  until  the  leaders  of  the 

a-rnaj  of  Siena,  sated   with  slaughter,  admitted   them  to  quarter.* 

The  chroniclers  estimate  that  ten  thousand  of  thn  Guelphic  host  fell 

ox^    this  fatal  held,  and   that  almost  all   the    remainder  were   made 

prisooers.     The  misery  caused  in  Florence  by  the  battle  is  indesrrib- 

»L>le,  and  in  a  very  few  years  a  like  misery  was  to  full  upon  Siena. 

IVfontc  Apcrto  was  the  laitt  decisive  victory  g'aincd  by  the  Gliibelline 

craosc.     Niue  years  afterwards,  in  12GU,  the  Sicnesc  army  wa?  routed 

a.t  Colic,  and  exactly  twenty  years  after  that  at  Carapaldino.t  Nothing 

ean   be  more  mclanchuty  than  the  xtury  of  the  ititeriicciiie  fratricidal 

straggles  between  the  cities  of  Italy,  with  their  constatit  episodes  of 

treachery  and  cold-blooded  cruelty. 

The  history  of  the  Itepublic  of  Sicua  during  the  thirteenth,  four- 

teeuth,  and  (ifteenth  centuries  is  a  long  t-alo  of  anarchy  and  revolution, 

ik-nd  of  incessant  Htrugglcs  between  the  diftercut  parties  in  the  State. 

Xn  1277  a    law   excluded    from    the    supreme  magistracy   not    only 

"tlie  patricians  but  Iho  people,  and  decreed  that  for  the  future  the 

gonniment  should  rest  alone  in  the  hands  of  good  "  merchants  loyally 

Kfliected   to  the    Guctph  cause."     This  government  by    the  middle 

^ines  was  called  the  "  Administration  of  the  Nine,"  and  lasted  for 

no  less  than  seventy  yecu^.     Though  hated  alike  hy  the  aristocracy 

sad  the    people,   this   rpffime    prove<l    advantageous    to  the    State. 

TJnder  it  the  Palazzo   Pubblieo  was  built  and  the  graceful  Mangta 

'Juurf  10,  t&M.     V«iitvr<la)-  I  Ijftil  tlie  tulvantaijt.'  of  dri^'iDi;,  with  a  friontl,  over 
tbebwifrlleld  (or  s  urcond  tuiie.     Wo  called  at  ilio  modern  vQls  of  Muntfl  A[jcrtu, 
wliai  NBilea  Signor  I'lUwl*.  who  raoit  canrteniialy  pnintrd  ont  toiui  tlic  mIr  of  tk« 
(Htk  ot  th«  fame  Domc,  nn<l  vbuw<.'<l  in  cxuctly  vhore  tlie  FloreDtiDe  liott 
I  (•  the  nigbt  hvtord  the  battle,  Anit  vkhuru  tliu  <  arrocogo  wsa  takcu  vX  " Fontfl 
1^''  Krannd  \rbicli  stouu  piiit^a  alii]  ruiau  Mieir  lovilly  liCiMirt. 
i  Daato  liipoMir fmi^ht  at  tliio  liattle,  mi'l  in  thn  tiftii  vnnt'i  kT  thi:  "  E'urgatorio"  liu 
Vilran BaoDCOiit«  di  Moot^'Mtrv,  uiortAlly  wi^uutlvJ  uu  tlutt  t!el(l : — 
".  .  .  .  »jual  forwi  0  fiQid  vonttira 
Ti  tnvii)  »\  (ill  <r  rli  I  'nin|):kt<iin'> 
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Tower  rose,  while  the  cathedral  was  cnlai^ed  aud  beautified  and  the 
city  grew  wealthy  with  trade.  When  the  "  Kiue"  fell  before  a  com- 
bined assault  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  the  republic  seemed 
to  be  given  over  to  aunrchy :  (In  foiir  months  and  a  half  there 
were  no  less  than  five  revolutions.)  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  at  this 
very  time  that  architecture  and  sculpture  and  painting  advanced  with 
wondrona  strides.  The  great  Florentine  poet  told  of  his  awful  visions 
in  the  exquisitely  hcautiful  language  then  spoken  in  Northern  Italy.and 
crystallizwl  into  literary  form  the  lovely  Tuscan  tongue  ;  and  against 
the  black  background  of  reuioraelea*  feuds,  treacherous  intrigues, 
and  cruel  wars,  tliere  stand  out,  white  and  spotless,  some  of  the  most 
perfect  exemplars  of  saiuthood  into  which  humanity  has  ever  flowered. 
The  Kepublic  of  Siena  made  amends  for  the  turbulence  and  violeuce 
and  bitter  party  spirit  it  had  shown  throughout  its  history  by  the 
united  aud  gallant  reststanee  it  o:Qered  to  Cusimo  dei  Medici,  when 
he  determined  to  odd  the  lordship  of  Siena  to  that  of  Vlorence 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Florence  was  in  1530  besieged 
and  conquered  by  the  combined  arms  of  the  Kmpcror  Charles  V. 
and  Pope  Cloment  VII.  Sicua^  yielding  to  the  traditional  hatred 
of  noany  oenturiea,  sent  some  pieces  of  artillery  into  the  Imperial 
camp,  and  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  downfall  of  her  ancient  foe.  That 
joy  did  not  last  long.  Hardly  was  Florence  his,  when  Charles  de- 
termined to  become  pDRscftscd  of  Siena,  and  this,  by  fraud  and  forcCj 
he  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in  accomplishing. 

The  better  to  dominate  the  unruly  city,  the  Spaniards  built  a 
powerful  fortress.  Frond  of  their  long  aclf-govcmmcnt  and  jealous 
of  their  independence,  the  Sicnesc  felt  this  to  be  intolerable.  They 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Kmpcror  to  implore  him  not  to  affix  npoa 
their  firee  city  this  badge  of  servitude.  The  Imperial  reply  was  j 
"  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo."  They  sent  to  Pope  Julius  HI-;  they  had  hope 
iu.  him,  for  was  not  bis  mother,  Christofana  Saraeini,  a  daughter  of 
Siena?  But  Julius  cured  more  for  the  shameful  pleasures  to  which 
he  was  addicted  than  for  the  liberty  of  the  country  of  Iiis  forefathers, 
and  replied,  "  If  one  cuslle  does  not  suffice  his  Imperial  Majesty 
to  keep  withiu  bounds  these  bare>braiued  Sienese,  why,  let  him 
build  two."  Rtjectcd  ou  all  hands,  the  Sienese  took  courage  from 
despair.  Tliey  aecTetly  conspired,  deterniiiicd  to  dare  everything,  and 
on  July  27,  1552,  they  rose  in  instUTcctiou  against  their  Spanish 
masters.  For  three  days  a  fierce  struggle  raged  tlirougbout  the  city: 
every  street,  cverj'  square,  every  palace,  almost  every  house,  was  a 
battle-Oeld.  The  struggle  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  citizens ;  the 
Spaniards  were  beaten,  and  the  (lag  of  the  iiepublic  again  waved  from 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  retired  to  the  newly-crected  fortress, 
thcmaelve»  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  no  sooner  did  the  citi 
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L^g.^?ome  poHCsscd  of  it  thau  they  proceeded  to  raze  it  to  the  ground. 

fiHfls«re  this  ill-omened  castle  stood^  there  is  now  the  garden  of  the 

PBfc^gaL,  a  charmiug  little  public  i)ark,  wliiith  commaDds  very  extensive 

^^■vrt  of  the  surroundiag  countrr.     Thither  every  ereniog  almost  all 

■  2^^"^  resorts  to  brcatUo  frcsli  air  and  to  see  and  be  Been.    To  go  hack 

[■-^;^-t;e  hundred  years:  when  CharleH  V.  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the 

»  y-,t*w'''^  garrisoD  bo  was  furioii»,  and  the  year  1553  eaw  a  Spanish 

. -^-jTiJ'of  rengeance  carrying  fiiv  and  Hword  into  the  Siencse  territory. 

r-^ais*  army  was  checked  hy  the  niiexpet-tt-d  and  heroic  resistance  of 

ti^o  little  town  of  Montalcino,  which  was  closely  invested  for  eighty 

^^ya.      But   in   the  following  year  came   another   army,  uniler   ihc 

f-^^x'OcioDti  Ararignanoj  and  this  time  tlie  Spaniards  {icnetratcd  tu  the 

yig^ry  walls  of  the  city^  and  25jOO0  Spaniards  and  soUliers  of  Cosinio 

\^i  vouarkod  Wforc  the  gatea.      AH  the  citizens  were  called  to  armsj  and 

^j^c  priests  and  monks  were  compelled  to  work  on  the  fortifi cations. 

I  Throe  ladies,  named  Forteguerri,  Piccolomini,  and  Fausti,  organised 

t.l»»"**  battalions  of  women.     Three  thousand  maidens  worked  on  the 

x^uuparts  and  in  the  trenches.    The  general-in-chicf  was  Pietro  Strozsi, 

A    Florentine  exile,  and  a  bitter  personal  enemy  of  CoMmo.     He 

determined    to    relieve    Siena  by  a  cottp-de-main  against  Florence. 

^lariguauo    marched    to    prevent    him.      The    two    armies    met    at 

>C«rctatio,  where  the  Sienese  suffered  the  crushing  defeat  of  Scanoa- 

gailo,  caused  by  the  treachery  of  the  commander  of  the  French  cavalry 

in  tbe  service  of  Siena,  who  had  been  bought  hy  Mariguauo  with  the 

price  of  twelve  tin  flasks  filled  with  pieces  of  gold.     The  Sienese  lost 

all  their  artillery  and  fifty-five  banners,  while  12,000  men  fell  either 

killed  or  wounded. 

The  siege  now  became  more  strict  and  more  dreadful — little  or 
no    quarter    was    given.      I'ifceen     hundred     pca»auts,    caught    by 
Marignano    while    endeavouring    to    take    supplies    into    the    city, 
were   hanged  within    sight   of   the    despairing    citizens,   so    that    a 
SpuuBh    historian,    an    cye-wituc-ss,    adds:    "The    trees    seemed  to 
]aodace  more  dead  bodies  of  men  than  leaves."      Still  the  citizens 
mrnU  not  yield,  and  they  even  carried  their  patriotism  to  the  height 
of  itifanmanity  to  their  own    Hcsh  and  blood,  several  times   turning 
ooi  of  the  gates  hnodreils  of  "  useless  mouths,"  consisting  of  the  old, 
t^sirk,  the  infirm,  and  of  women  and  children,  who  either  perished 
hfthe  Spauiah  sword,  or  became  the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  or  died  from 
old  tnd  hunger.      Within  the  city,  to  the  ravages  of  the  sword  and 
si  fsmioc  were  added  those   of   pestilence,  and  at   Icngtli,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1055,  Siena   surrendered.      Before   the  siege  it  num- 
bered forty   thousand   inhabitants,  at  its   close   there  remained   hut 
t^suand ;  but  the  thirty-four  thousand  then  left  to  he  accounted 
did  not  all  perish  iu  the  siege,  for  seven  hundred   families,  prcfcr- 
sg  aitc  to  slavery,  wandered  forth  into  voluntary  banishment. 
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Tt  ifi  impositiblc  not  to  Rympathixe  with  on^'s  whole  heart  witu  a 
gallant  little  pnoplc  thus  protrartitig  a  struggle  for  liberty  and  their 
ancient  independence,  almost  to  tlic  point  of  extermination,  against 
such  a  niler  as  Charles  V.,  and  such  a  general  a«  Marignnno ;  but  it 
u  just  to  remember  that  the  Kepublic  of  Siena,  during  the  whole  of 
its  existence,,  had  displayed  nioi"e  and  worse  vices  than  did  even  the 
little  republics  and  states  of  ancient  Greece.  There  wm  never  an  end 
to  the  cruel  feuds  and  bitter  party  hatreds  which  rent  asunder  the 
city  state;  and  he  who  had  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  th^H 
republic  was  the  most  likely  to  become  the  object  of  the  envy  and 
haired  of  his  fellow-cttizeus,  who  would  oftcu  even  clamour  for  his 
blood.  AoQio  Paleario,  of  whom  I  shall  have  oceosioa  shortly  tc^| 
speak,  thus  writes  of  the  republic  iu  lii30:— "The  city  rises  oa 
delightful  hills,  its  territory  is  fLTtile  and  produces  everything  ia. 
abundance,  but  discord  arnis  the  citizens  against  one  another,  anc 
all  their  energy  \n  ronsnrticd  iu  factious;"  and  it  ia  worthy  of  uotic 
that  it  was  unsafe  fur  him  to  settle  in  Siena  until  the  Spanist 
domination  was,  for  the  flrst  time,  firmly  established  after  1530. 

Uiwn  iht;  surrfinti'r  of  the  republic  in  Llfiu,  Charlie  V.  handed^ 
it  over  in  lief  to  his  son,  I'hilip  II.  uf  Sjiain,  and  lie,  in  turn,  af. 
the  treaty  of  the  Chateau  fie  Camhray  (IG50),  made  it  over  to  Cosimo 
dci  Medici,  whom  Italian  hiBtoriauH  an-  wont  la  call  the  Tiberius  of 
Tuscany.  Fruiii  that  time  Sieuu  remained:  an  integral  part  uf  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscauy,  until  after  exactly  three  hundred  years, 
ID  1850,  it  decided  by  a  /j/ebiscite,  first  among  its  sister  cities,  toB 
place  itself  under  the  tricolour  flag  of  United  Italy.  " 

From  the  earliest  times,  and  during  the  most  stormy  periods  of  its 
independent  existence,  the  RcpubJie  of  Siena  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  art  of  painting,  and  tlie  deep  religious  feeling  and  tender  devotional 
beauty  of  the  works  of  its  great  masters,  from  the  thirteenth  century 
dcwnwarda,  still  appeal  to  the  traveller  as  well  from  the  altars  and 
walls  of  ita  tiiauy  churches  as  iu  the  "  Istitulo  delle  belle  arii,"  where 
the  treasures  of  many  of  the  aupprcsscd  cunvculs  have  been  collected. 
That  the  love  of  painting  is  nut  dead  in  this  one  of  its  old  haunts  is 
showu  by  tfie  splendid  mosaics  executed  on  the  facade  of  the 
Cathudrul  by  Signor  Luigi  Mussini,  the  distinguished  painter,  director 
of  tlic  institution  just  named,  and  by  fSignor  Franclii,  who  is  also 
attached  to  the  institution.  'Vhe  cxcellcuce  uf  the  school  uf  wood- 
carving  in  >Sieua  is  shown  by  the  yearly  increasing  amount  of  delicate 
and  costly  work  entrusted  to  Siena  houses  by  connoisseurs  of  this 
branch  of  art  in  England  ;  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  whole  of  the 
internal  ornamental  woodwork  on,  I  believe,  the  last  Canard  liner  wi 
executed  here. 

Few   buildings   in   Italy,  or  indeed  in  the  world,  present  a  more< 
imposing   appearance  than   does   the   Cathedral,  built  on    the  reryJ 
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rjmmit  of  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Sieua  stamlw  ;  though  it  takes  time 
to  accustom  tbc  eye  to  the  altcraatc  courses  of  white  ami  black  marble 
of  which  it  is  built,  and  architectural  critics  tiud  fault  with  its 
Ityle.  None,  howerer,  can  deny  the  extraordinary  richness  aud  im- 
asiog  cSect  of  the  interior.  Mure  even  than  the  CatLedni.1,  the 
numerous  and  oiaastvc  palaces,  seemingly  capable  of  defying  aUeucmies, 
iucludiug  time,  attest  the  development  to  'vrhich  architecture  had 
attaiucd  in  Siena  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

lu  all,  Siena  gave  nine  Popes  to  Rome,  a  gift  possibly  of  doubtful 
advantage  ;  but  of  the  benefit  to  Christendom  of  the  Saints  that  were 
born  in  Siena  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of  these  the  greatest  was 
Catherine,  the  danghtcrof  a  dyer,  who,  in,  her  short  life  of  thirty -three 
years,  Ijy  her  greatness  of  bouI  and  absolute  saintlineas  of  chnratttcr, 
hecaioe  a  power  iu  Christcndomj  and  by  cQcctiug  the  return  of  the 
papacy  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  influenced,  to  an  extent  difficult  now 
to  eatimate,  the  liistor)-  of  the  whole  world.  The  purity  of  the  style 
of  her  letters  is  as  remarkable  a»  the  force  of  her  character  and  the 
saintlineas  of  her  life,  and  she  is  justly  reganlcd,  with  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  ai  one  of  the  founders  of  that  iingua  Taacana  which 
has  become  modem  Italian.  Her  life  and  life's  work  have  been 
Ucfitcd  with  such  fulness  and  with  so  deep  a  sympathy  by  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butter  iu  her  recent  touching  biography  of  the  saint  that  I 
irill  say  no  more  of  her  here.^' 

It  is  interesting,  too,  as  one  cometi  under  the  shadow  of  the  enor* 
mous  mass  of  the  huge  church  of  St.  Dominic,  and  passes  into  the 
cloisters,  now  occupied  an  a  Htiidiu  by  the  distinguished  sculptor 
Sarrocchi,  to  remember  that  this  was  long  the  al>adc  of  tiie  "  angelical 
doctor,"  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas. 

The  saints  of  th4;  Middle  Ages  gave  place  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  thinkers  and  rcfonners.  Furcinost  among  them  must  be  mentioned 
Lelios  and  FaustuH  Soeinu?,  uncle  and  nephew.  Born  uf  an  old  aud 
&aiou8  Sienesc  family,  and  descended  from  a  scries  of  eminent  juris- 
consults, equally  distinguishi-d  by  great  eniditinu  and  extreme  Cod- 
•ervatiam,  Lcliua  Socinus  threw  himself  with  such  ardour  into  the 
ranks  of  the  KcformcrK  as  soon  to  distance  and  siiook  them.  He  visited, 
in  succoision,  France,  Kugland,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and 
Poland,  and  in  the  end  settled  at  Ziirich,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven  in  1562.  His  nephew,  Faustus,  after  passing  IwcItc 
jcars  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Dnkc  of  Tuscany,  with  whom  he  woa 
«  great  favourite,  suddenly   weut  into  voluntary   exile  in  Germany, 

■  MTitliin  the  ImI  tow  monlhs  MonaigDar  Vapol  bos  been  Iiolding  Mrvicce  in  Rnglieb  in 
tclinroli  Jiltaolii'd  Ui  irtuit  wm  iiiicd  t)io  bonso  u(  the  fothc  »f  Ht.  Dutberine, for  tb«  e*pft- 
ml  twQvfit  of  tho  t^iiulish  in  Si«a&-  Far  liv  it  frum  ■iiy  uuc  to  attampt  to  rob  the  Komut 
OMhdUo  Churvb  of  tCo  balo^ednpon  it  by  the  holy  bfoof  niotiasKUtt.  but  it  would  b« 
■t  IcMt  OMD  to  aigaRtent  wlictlicr,  hni  Cathwiua  lived  uoe  hundnd  Btul  fifty  yMn  Met, 
the  wcntliL  Dot  liive  tikcn  li«r  itanil  by  th«  side  of  Vittoria  Oolonna  um]  rejoiced  iD 
Un  <Uwd  of  the  KefgmiaticMi. 
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and  for  the  remainder  of  lus  life  devoted  hlmseLf  vith  ardour  and. 
enthusiasm  to  the  dissemiuatiou  of  the  views  that  had  becpme  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  his  uncle.  Maltreated  and  persecuted,  he  at  ■ 
length  found  a  refuge  near  Cracow,  where  he  died  in  160'1,  at  the  ago 
of  sereiity-fivc.  Uncle  and  nephew  left  behind  them  an  enormous 
hodj  of  heterodox  divinity,  now  never  opcnod  but  by  professed  students; 
bat  the  ideas  and  influence  of  these  two  great  men,  received  and 
handed  on  by  later  thinkers,  wcrn  probably  never  more  rife  and 
{Kttential  than  now,  after  nearly  three  ccnturicH. 

First  among  the  great  Hcformrrs  to  whom  Siena  gave  birth  .<ttands 
the  majestic  figure  of  Hcmardiiio  Ochino.  He  was  bom  in  1487,  just 
four  years  after  Luther.  -  He  waa  a  born  saint,  and  endeavoured  by 
a  life  of  privation  and  anstcrity  to  carry  Heaven  by  assault  He  first 
joined  the  Franciscans,  their  rule  of  life  appearing  to  him  the  most 
austere  of  any  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  when  that  of  the  Capticines  ■ 
seemed  to  him  still  more  rigorous,  he  left  the  former  and  joined  the 
latter.  As  in  the  case  of  Luther,  then  in  his  German  monastery,  the 
severest  discipline  and  most  wearing  austerities  could  not  give  peace  to 
his  soul,a  peace  wliich  he  found  only  in  simple  trust  inthePivinemeiW?. 

Ocliiuo  was  possessed  of  a  wonderful  eloijueuce,  which  stirred  men's 
hearts  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  Since  S&vonarola's  death  no 
BUch'potent  preacher  had  appeared  iu  Italy.  Under  Lis  preaching  for 
a  charitable  object  at  Naples,  five  tbuusaud  scudi  were  raised.  After 
listening  to  him  the  men  of  Perugia  promised  to  be  reconciled  to  one 
another,  and  to  forego  the  bitter  hatred  of  centuries.  Charles  V., 
after  heariug  one  of  his  sermons,  exclaimed,  "  This  man  would 
make  the  very  stones  woep."  A  singularly  noble  presence,  a  face 
wasted  by  vigils  and  labours,  with  hair  prematurely  grey,  and  above 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  purity  and  unaffected  piety  of  bis  life, 
heightened  the  effect  of  his  elo(|uence.  He  passed  from  ei^  to  city 
of  Italy  preaching,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  almost  princely 
honours.  His  headquarters  were  often  in  the  Capucine  convent, 
eloae  to  his  native  jcity,  and  the  archives  of  Siena  contain  many-^ 
letters  which  passed  between  him  and  its  rulers,  which  show  the 
strong  love  he  always  bore  to  his  birthplace.  He  was  clcctefl  General- 
superior  of  his  order,  and  in  1542  was  invited  to  preach  the  Lcnt^' 
sermons  in  Venice.  All  Venice  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  the  entha 
siasm  O'okcd  by  lus  eloquence  knew  no  bounds.  JJut  the  Papal  Legatv' 
was  listening  to  his  words,  and  on  one  occasion  rose,  interrupted  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  be  silent  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  popularity  of  Ochino,  that  three  days  later 
he  was  again  allowed  to  enter  the  pulpit,  and  this  time  before  even  a 
larger  audience.  Upou  reaching  Verona,  after  leaving  Venice,  he 
received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Office  at  Home.  What 
that  summons  imjilicd  he  well  knew,  and  he  determined  to  disobey  it.. 
There  is  among  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  tlic  library  of  Siena  a 
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letter  from  Ochino  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  dated  August  22,  1512,  ia 

.^^liich  he  telU  lier  that,  having  learned  from  his  firieuda  how  pretended 

j.,^ rctics  are  dealt  with  at  llome,  he  has  resolved  uot  to  appear  there, 

^j^cause  he  would  there  have  onlv  one  of  two  olteruativea,  either  to 

A^^y  Christ,  or  to  die  iu  torments :  "  Deny  Christ  I  never  can,"  he 

.^^3^tes  ;  "  to  die,  bv  the  grace  of  (fod,  I  am  ready,  ns  He  Himself  may 

J  japosc  of  me,  hot  not  to  give  myself  vohiatarily  into  the  hands  of  the 

^35  cautioners.     Tlic  Lord  will  know  well  how  to  find  mc  wheresoever  I 

gs%»y  ^j  when  He  wills  that  my  hlooil  shall  he  shed."      lie  decided 

(Bpon  leaving  Italy  for  ever,  and   a   few  days  later,  taking  the  road 

fy-f'  >Iilan  and  Aosta,  he  crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  descended 

^^CM  Ooneva,  where  he  was  received  with  opcm   arms,  and  nominated 

P^tor  to  the  Italian  rofu^crs,  wtio  were  licginniiig  to  flock  to  the  city 

of   refuge   as   the  only  means   of  escape   from   the  clutches  of   the 

Xn-<1"'^'^'<^"-     I'njm  his  aecure  asylum  upon  the  sliorcs  of  liakc  Lcman, 

Ochino  continued  to  hold  close  and  aft'ecticiiatc  correspondence  with 

t^oae  lifcc-minded  with  himself  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Siena,  and 

liis  sermons  and  works,  though  prohibited  and   carsed  by  the  Pope, 

-were  widely  disseminated  and  read  throughout  the  peninsula. 

And  now  I  must  biing  to  a  close  these  reminiscences  of  illustrions 

Siencsc  by  a  notice  of  one  who,  though  not  born  in  Siena,  was  for  many 

years  professor  in  its  university,  on  wliich  he  conferred  great  honour 

tj  the  lustre  of  his  genius  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence — Aonio 

J^eario.      Bom  at  Veroli,  iu  Southern  Italy,  in  1503,  he  from  his 

earliest  years  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  iuto  the  revival  of  learning 

and  letters,  iu  that  new  birth  of  the   intellect  to  which  Europe,  aud 

Itftly  especially,  were  just  awakening.      When  tweaty-sevea  years  old 

he  vi^itod  Tuscany,  and  spent   a  year  among  like-minded  friends  oC 

leamiag  at  Siena.    Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Padua, 

principally  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Lampridius  on   Demos- 

tbenes.      Within  less  than  a  year  he  was   recalled  to  Siena  by  the 

danger  of  one  of  his  friends  in  that  city,  Antonio  Bcllauti. 

Tlie  family  of  Bellanti  had  rendered  the  most  signal  and  distinguished 
aerrice  to  the  Kcpublic,  only,  however,  to  be  repaid  by  base  ingratitude. 
Their  palace  had  been  pillaged  by  the  mob,  and  Antonio  himself 
ibioim'into  prison  upon  a  capital  charge  tmsed  U[]on  an  obsolete  law 
oC  tli«  Itepuhlic  which  punished  with  death  any  one  who  introduced 
alt  into  the  city  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue.  It  is  a  sad  illustra- 
tioa  of  the  i-irulencc  of  party  hatrc<l  during  the  lost  years  of  the 
oiitaice  of  the  Republic,  that  no  one  dared  to  undertake  the  defence 
at  die  accused.  Palcorio  A\A  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  hurried 
buk  to  Siena,  and  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Republic,  in  one  of  the 
Wh  of  tlie  Palazzo  Puhhlico,  doliTcrcd  a  magoificrnt  oration  in  de- 
fcoco  of  hit  friend, — a  disconrsc  which,  read  now,  after  three  ccntnrics, 
mUnot  seem  unworthy  of  Cicero  himself.  His  efforts  were  crowned 
»ilk  lucccss  and   his  friend  -was  a<?quitted ;   hut  so  great  was  the 
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danger  tliat  iho.  siicc*es«fiil  advocate  ran  of  nsBassinotion,  that  liw 
friends  persuaded  liim  to  leave  Siona  speedily  nnd  return  to  Padua. 
Nor  did  he  return  nntil  after  153;"),  when  the  Spaniard*  had  establiithed 
their  authority  in  tlie  Tlepiiblic,  Paleario  eould  now  live  safely  in 
Siena,  and  he  gave  lectures  on  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  completed 
his  great  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  intended  to  he  a  reply 
to  Lin^retiuB.  Ilf  purchased  the  Villa  of  Cecignano,  an  estate  near 
to  Coilc,  which  had  once  been  the  property  of  that  Aulu»  Cecina  who 
"wna  defended  by  Cicero,  and  married. 

But  Paleario  was  not  only  a  poet,  au  orator,  and  an  enthusiast  for 
classical  learning  :  be  came  of  pioua  jiarunts,  among  his  intimate; 
friends  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  pious  churchmen  of  the 
day,  and  he  longed  for  a  thorough  reforniHtion  of  the  Churrh  without 
a  9cbi»m.  By  degrees  he  uwoke  to  the  conviction  that  this  was  au 
impossibility ;  and  '<n-hen  once  he  clearly  perceived  this,  his  pwittun 
was  decided.  Ilenccfurth  his  life  was  a  constant  struggle  against 
the  persecutions  of  tlic  Frinrs.  Tlicy  succeeded  in  driving  liim  from 
the  Univeraity  of  Siena,  and  he  took  refuge  at  liucca,  where  he  was 
appointed  Profcssiir  of  Eloquence.  Here  lie  remained  front  1516 
until  1555,  in  which  year  hia  iuiplacahle  cuemica  compelled  him  to 
leave,  and  he  repaired  to  Milan.  He  was  constantly  warned  by  his 
fifjeuds  of  the  danger  of  the  boldness  of  his  utterances  aa  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  Church,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  safety 
was  flight  beyond  the  Alps;  but  he  would  not  heed  them,  and  indeed 
teemed  to  think  that  his  misition  iu  the  world  was  to  be  a  confessor. 
At  the  age  of  !ii\ty-»'ix  he  wan  arrested  in  Milan  by  the  agents  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  takcii  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  There  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  on  the  15th  of  October,  15(3!),  and  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  on  the  lird  of  July,  1570.  And  now  let  us  turn  to  a 
letter  preserved  among  the  uianuacripts  in  the  Public  Library  uf 
Siena.  It  la  the  farewell  of  Paleario  to  his  wife  and  childreu,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

"  To  UaritUa  Paleario. 

"  Mt  Deakf^t  Coxsort, — I  desire  tlmt  Uiou  ahiralt^iit  not  find  di«p1easure  in 
my  piKimre,  nor  evil  in  my  Kiwd.  The  liour  ha.i  come  when  I  muet  pass 
itum  tliis  )tr«  to  my  Ixird  aiul  Maift«-  :ind  IJod.  Very  joyfully  do  I  po  to  the 
□lurriuge  suppor  ot"  lilt-  Sua  wf  iliu  grcut  Kinjj,  us  I  have  ever  prayi'd  my  Lord 
iluic  of  IJis  iulliiiiv  goodncfih  and  Ijuuiiiy  IIu  would  grual  uie  admilUincu. 

"  TI»jrt;fwre,  my  beloved  confo:t,  comfurl  ihysulJ'  in  tlie  will  of  (iod  and  in 
my  coDIeutmi^int,  aiid  lonk  well  to  the  Httlo  fujuily  loft  in  deep  di?>niay,  and 
hrin^  theni  up  ami  guard  them  in  the  I't-ar  of  God,  aud  ha  thou  to  thf>in  both 
raLiitT  and  motlier.  I  am  idrcady  seventy  years  old  and  wteluaa.  Our  sons 
niuet  labour  wIU]  viniic  and  with  awatt  of  llie  liroiv  to  prnridu  what  is 
necea-iary  ia  live  honnurahjy.  May  God  the  Fatlwr  :ind  our  l>ord  Jesua  Christ 
and  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bo  with  your  spirits. 

"AOBIO  Palbaiiio. 

'*/rOTi#,  Ju^j3,  1570." 
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'%Yitti  this  art?  a  few  lines  to  his  sons  Lampridio  and  Fcdro,  in 

•«^i<:h  be  gi%'es  some  directions  about  his  small  property.     This  letter 

«»«  begins: — 

A«    iiy  most  oourlQous  lordii  (the  Inquieitora)  ore  not  wanting  in  politenesa 
gg%v  to  the  very  Iobi,  and  allow  tiic  Ut  write  to  you.     It  plposea  God  to  call 

*  to  lliniRfitr  by  means  that  you  will  iinderatand,  though  ihry  vill 'appear 
I  ^x.r^T  and  aharp  to  you.     Tf,  however,  you  rcnsider  that  it  is  with  my  entire 

*  — 1  t^^inicnt  and  Hatisfiiction.  in  onler  to  cotilbrm  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  » 
^*^  otaght  to  concent  yoo." 

%t  was  on  the  orcniug  of  the  2u(i  of  July  that  eight  members  of 

— ^^    Coiifratcruity  of  "Sau  Giovanni  decolUtu,"  a  philau  thro  pic  society 

.j^ch  dtvoted  itself  to  reudL-riug  services  to  the  eoudemued  iu  the 

-^^-j^ir  of  death,  prenciited  themsvlveti  at  the  prison  of  Tordiuona,  and 

-      formed  Paleario  that  he  had  ouly  a  few  hours  to  live.     They  ob- 

-.-iocd   ]icni)is«iou  for  him   to  write   the  lettcra  above   quoted,  and 

f^tl>^''"y  transmitted   tbem  to  his  wife  at  Colle.      Just  as  day  was 

I^P^Akiiig  over  the  eternal  city,  he  waa  led  out  to  die.     The  scatlbld 

^(^  erected  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Augclo.      lie  was  strangled,  and  his 

1,^v  was  then  thrown  into  the  llRmcs.     Truly,  never  did  Christian 

„\,i.lu»opher   and  confessor  go   forth   to  meet  bis  death   with  more 

sublime  serenity. 

Tt  may  be  asked,  how  stands  it  now  with  Protestantiam  in  the  city 
uf  Ofbiuo  and  Paleario?  As  iu  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  in  Spain, 
»ud  elsewhere,  the  Holy  Office  did  its  work  thoroughly,  and  crushed 
and  burned  out  the  Kcformation.  So  far  as  1  know,  licyond  one  or 
two  Swiss  and  Knglish,  there  are  lui  Protestants  in  Siena.  A  very 
faaDdntnc  VValdcnsian  temple  was  erected  in  a  leading;  boulcTard  near 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  though  no 
wrnce  ha«  vet  been  held  there,  yet  as  a  large  building  in  now  in 
process  of  construction  beside  it  to  acrre  as  a  presbytery,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  church  will  soon  be  opened.  Occasional  Watdensian 
•crvicet  arc  now  held  in  the  houKC  of  a  Swiu  resident. 

But  1  have  dwelt,  I  fear,  too  long  upon  the  memory  of  some  of 
those  irlto  sbed  lustre  upon  Siena  by  their  genius  and  virtue  in  the 
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put. 

Tiie  old    city   aiU   a  queen    upon   three  bills,  and  from  every 

\>wil  ill  tlie  snrrotuiding  country  its  cathedral,  its  towers  and  walls 

^no  a  picture   of  singular    beauty.      In   its    medieval   walls,   still 

'nitti  im\  perfect,  were  once  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  gates;   of 

'U»e,  Lliirty  have   been   cloaed,   eo   that  eight   remain   open.      The 

cinuit  of  the  walls  is  nevcu  kilometres,  and  they  enclose  an  irregular 

>Uriluiped  space,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  laid  out  in  oUve-yarda 

and  gardens.     Once    Siena    numbered    100,000    inhabitants ;    now 

tkereaie  but  24,000.     After   the  ravages   of  the   plague,  in  13i8. 

ud  tlie  last  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  Republic   in   1554-6, 

sid;  houses  were  razed,  and    the   ground   occupied   by  them  was 
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turned  into  gardcnB,  aswc  now  see  them.  The  surrounding  country, 
as  seen  Crom  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  nppears  one  great  olive-yard 
aud  viueyanl.  The  vines  are  eitlicr  Iraincd  upon  mulberries  or  upou 
other  trees,  rarely  upon  olives.  In  the  winter  the  grey  silvery  sheeafl 
of  the  uUves  stands  out  agaiust  the  bright  red  earth,  which  has  gifen 
its  name  to  "burnt  Siena;"  but  with  the  spring  the  young  coru 
plauted  everywhere  between  the  olives  aud  the  mulberries  covers  the  fl 
grouud  with  exquisite  verdure ;  aud  when  the  vines  and  other  trees 
put  out  their  leaves  tow&nls  tlic  middle  of  May,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  fairer  green  than  the  oountry  exhibits.  ^f 

lu  a  month  or  xix  wu^ktt  all  \s  chatigud ;  hill  and  valley  alike  are 
gulden  nith  ripe  grain,  and  as  soon  hn  tlic  grain  is  harvc^slcd  the 
laud  reverts  to  its  native  rednc»>,  though  lute  iu  the  autumn  this  i« 
relieved  by  Bome  gnren  crops,  br  welcome  to  the  eye  as  they  doubtlesg 
sire  to  the  cattle  fur  wboso  siwteiiaiicc  tlicy  arc  tnteudcd.  Ivast  year 
the  yield  of  grapeawas  exceptionally  abundant,  and  it  was  curious,  u 
one  drove  along  distant  country  lanes,  to  sec  great  pnrjilc  clusters 
hanging  by  the  roadside  from  the  topmost  brancln-s  of  oaks  and  other 
trees  upon  which  the  ^Hncs  had  been  trained.  At  this  scasouj  too,  ■ 
women  and  hoys  arc  to  be  seen  up  among  the  branches  gathering 
the  grapes,  and  the  great  white,  large-homed,  meek-eyed  oxen  draw 
primitive  vans  through  the  fields  on  which  arc  the  tubs  or  baskets  iaS 
which  the  grapes  arc  collected.  The  laiiditcapc,  ati  secu  from  the  walls, 
w  occaBionally  relieved  by  groves  of  the  stone  piue  aud  copses  of  oak 
and  other  trees.  These  latter  are,  I  fear,  becoming  scarcer  year  byfl 
year,  for  the  SiencHC  seem  to  have  less  resiwct  for  trees  than  even  the 
Italians  generally,  aiul  to  have  no  compunction  in  cutting  them  donn. 
There  is  but  one  exception  to  ibis  sad  rule,  and  that  is  the  cypress,  a 
grove  or  avenue  of  which  every  Italian  gentleman  strives  to  have 
around  his  villa.  Very  beautiful  is  its  Hamc^likc  form,  but  after 
all  not  so  beautiful  as  the  oak,  which  nowhere  flourishes  better  than 
here  in  Tuscany,  if  only  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  paiuful  to  look  at 
the  denuded  condition  of  Italy  as  regards  wood,*  and  then  think  of 
the  magnificent  forests  of  oak  that  have  been  felled  within  the  last 
thirty  years  to  provide  sleepers  for  its  railway  system.  ^ 
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*  Sbcf!  tliUartioloIuu  Itenti  in  tyjic,  I  have  lionn)  uf  nn  Engliiih  rtimily  who  thirty  yean 

Sionft  boftiitifully  vroodcd  ■      "        " 
hey  TTttiniR"!  to  lind  the  croB-tor  [mrt  fvlJett,  tmA  t« 
KLiiic.     Men  of  g-ttvA  iMditiun  and  in  utlior  rurpocts  isnv  Boum  nl!1ii.'t«d  w-ith  a  luiBcbievous 


S^  found  tlip  Dcighbourliood  of  Sicrtiit  boaiitifully  vru<idvd  nith  aaM.     Twentj  jcan 
latpr  tht>y  iTttirnpil  tu  tincl  the  crpB-tor  {inrt  fvlJett,  »nd  twn  y^mr,  »inoe  nearly  all  wer« 


in.vJnf  se  whicli  sbowi  iU«U  in  an  utter  hatred  of  trecn.  A  few  yrjtrs  liiuk  betwovD  llie 
outer  audi  inikGi- ^at4.^  at  (!!aiiioUia  was  a  superb  aveuua  of  ilex.  Evvrj' tre«  wna  fvUMl 
in  otin  year  liy  a  trc^-tiating  "  Sindnco,''  and  now  in  tliis  most  expose*!  place  tbera  tpnot 
a  paHid«  c^f  tbadv  agaiiint  thv  IiIozlqi;!  kallati  auu.  A  milo  wiieidt;  tbi.'  city  are  miine 
line  villas,  anil  there  ustid  ut  \>a  aotne  lovely  sLiody  lancv.  \i'ith  lenc  old  oaka  on  oitber 
aide,  through  whoM  ambregeona  foliage  the  hot  tun  cuuld  not  [ii-jK-tratt.     ThrNc  oiJia 

m&Lo  what 
^Ma-K  (lows  & 

are  at  thia 
aiumeut  bding  felled.     They  make  a  deaolatiuu,  and  call  it  a  "  Uampa  ^ulito," 
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To  return  to  the  view  from  the  walls  of  Sieua.  Tlic  di»ttant  lull- 
sides  arc  covered  with  ilex  and  oak,  but  for  the  most  part  only  scrub, 
as  the  charcoal-burner  in  always  at  work,  aud  loug  before  the  trees 
have  reached  maturity  they  fall  before  the  inexorable  axe.  These 
hills  stretch  away,  rauge  beyond  range,  into  the  distance,  and  in  the 
soft  waning  light  present  llic  most  exquisite  fehiidcs  of  purple.  To 
the  south  the  wooded  Monte  Aniiata  riaes  to  a  height  of  5,000  Icet. 
about  half-way  distant  between  Siena  and  Rome,  while  to  the  north 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  confines  of  Modcua,  rises 
high  above  the  other  hills  by  which  tlie  city  is  surrounded^  and  in 
ninter,  deep  in  »ua\v,  and  gleaming  wlijte  iu  the  suushine,  presents  a 
truly  Alpine  appearance.  When  you  enter  one  of  the  gates  of  Siena, 
you  pass  along  narrow  streets,  many  of  which  are  so  steep  aa  to  be 
impassable  to  vehicles.  Along  the  more  level  streets  come  lumbering 
country  wains,  each  drawn  by  two  milk-white  oxen,  with  great  branch- 
ing horns,  and  large  soft  eyes.  The  Contaditte  from  the  surrounding 
district,  with  bright,  handsome,  wholesome  faces  and  immense  waving 
Tuscan  hats,  give  much  pictnresquencss  to  the  streets,  as  do  the 
nnmerous  ccetesiastic&  in  their  shovel  bats  and  knee-breeches. 

In  August  comes  the  great  festival  of  the  city,  the  Palio.  It* 
origin  is  lost  in  hoar  antiquity.  In  fact,  there  i«  reason  to  believe 
that  when  only  the  summits  of  the  three  hills  upon  which  Siena  sits 
were  built  upon,  the  inhabitants  used  to  come  down  to  meet  one 
another  iuto  what  is  now  the  Piazza  del  Campo^  the  great  market- 
place. It  is  a  true  amphitheatre,  having  exactly  the  form  of  an 
immense  upturned  cockle-shell,  and  probably  it  was  once  the  crater 
of  a  volcano.  Its  si;ce  may  be  c»timated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to 
hold,  and  indeed  on  at  least  one  occasion  has  held,  as  many  as  3I>,000 
people,  though  half  that  number  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  crowded 
appearance.  The  principal  building  in  the  Piazza  is  tlie  magnificent 
Palace  of  the  Republic,  standing  now  as  strong  and  intact  and  perfect 
as  if  it  had  not  witnessed  ttie  daily  lifCj  the  games,  and  the  life  and 
death  strugglea  of  Siena  in  countless  revolutions  throughout  nearly 
six  centuries — for  it  was  commenced  in  128^1  and  finished  about 
1330.  Rising  grneefnlly  by  the  side  of  the  Palace  of  the  Republic  is 
the  so-callal  Mangia  Tower,  wbicli  from  every  part  of  the  city  and 
for  many  miles  around  is  visible,  a  miracle  of  lightness  and  strength. 
The  PalazTo  Pubhlico.  with  the  Mangiu  Tower,  forms  the  diameter  or 
base  of  the  semicircle,  and  stands  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  Piazza, 
while  the  semicircle  of  palaces  fsces  it  from  higher  ground  in  a  regular 
amphitheatre.  In  remote  times  the  citizens  used  here  to  celebrate  a 
game  called  "  Elmora,''  which  was  iu  truth  more  than  a  game ;  it 
was  a  regiilar  battle  with  sticks  and  stones  and  other  weapons,  and 
always  caused  the  death  of  at  least  one  citizen.  For  this,  iu  lliOl, 
*as  substituted  box.iug,  which  continued  to  be  practised  down  to  thu 
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brgiuniiig   of  tlic    present   century.      But    the  public  games  of  tlio 
"Coiitruiic"  began  in  1482,  in  wbit-b  yL-ar,  for  the  lirst  time,  jousta 
and  tourneys  were  \\v\A   by  them   in    the  Piazza,      From    1500    to 
1599  tbc  Contradc  bm)  annual   bnll-ti^bts,  to  wbich  ench  Contrada 
brought  ila  own    bull.      A    little   fortress,  too,  was  constructed   and 
adorned  with  banners  by  ench  Cotitrada,  in  which   the  bulI-fightcrs 
sought  refuge  when  too  closely  pressed  by  the   tormented    animaU. 
This  cruel  sport  gave  place,  from  16(X)  to  1650,  to   races   betwccii 
buiTaloca,   each   ridden    by  a  jockey ;   but  as   this   also   Mas   almost 
always  accompanied  by  death  or  severe  wounds  to   some   of  the 
competitors,    in    IGiiO    horse*    were    substituted    for    buffalofs,   and 
the   races  have   thus   been    ruu    down    to    the    present    day.     The 
word  "Contrada"  simply  means  a  street  or  district  of  the  city,  butH 
the  Contradc  arc  more  than  lay  corporations;  each  ha»  a  church,  a 
distinctive  baoucr,  and  special  regulations  of  its  own.     They  are  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  KcpubUc  itself,      lu  l!i^8  there  were  (ifty-nine  ofV 
these  Contradc.      Thirteen  eeascil  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  plague. 
and  twcnty-thrcc  more  after  the  siege.      Six  wen:  suppressetl  in  1673 
for  haring  insulted  the  judges  at  the  tourney  of  that  year,  thus  leaving 
the  seventeen  which  still  remain.     The  Contradc  mostly  take  their 
name  from  some  animal,  a  picture  of  which  is  emblazoned  upon  their 
respective  banners.     These  emblems  are  as  foUows — the  tortoise  (the 
most  ancient),  the    goose,  the  tower,  the  giraffe,  the  couch-shclI,  the 
wood,  the  caterpillar,  the  wolf,  the  eagle,  the  owl,  the  wave,  the  dragon, 
the  snail,  the  panther,  the  iihecp,  the  unicorn,  and  the  porcupine.     Of 
these  only  ten  are  alloweil  to  ruu  horses  at  the   PnliQ,   the    course 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  with  safety.    For  weeks  before  the 
event  acttialty  comes  oS*  the  greatest  excitement  prevails  throughout  fl 
the  city,  every  one  being  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  horse  belong- 
ing to  his  or  her  Contrada.     At  length  the  great  day  arrivc-s.      The 
ten  horses  that  arc  to  run  arc  led  into  the  churches  of  their  respective  ■ 
Contradc,  and  arc  there  blcfwed  by  the  priests.     The  banners  of  all 
the  seventeen  Contradc  wave  everywhere  throughout  tlie  city.     The 
people  are  crowded  into  the  immense  shell-like  space  of  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  spectators,  as  are  tier 
upon  tier  of  scat.s  arranged  against  the  ground  floor  of  the  palaces, 
and  also  balconies  at  a  higher  level. 

The  course  is  a  stone  pavement,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  on  the  nut- 
aide  circumference  of  the  Piazza,  and  exactly  below  the  tiers  of  seats 
at  the  base  of  the  palaces.  It  is  now  covered  three  or  four  iuchea 
deep  with  sand  and  earth,  and  even  with  this  concession  it  seems  a 
desperate  course  for  mortal  horses  to  mu.  Kot  only  arc  the  turns 
■hurt  and  sharp,  but  there  are  constant  steep  ascents  and  desocuts. 
Where  the  descending  slope  is  steepest,  near  the  beautiful  little  chapel 
erected  hard  by  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  not  oqty  have  hoardings  beea 
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freely  crcctwl,  hut  they  have  bcrn  well  p&dclcd  with  beds  and 
mattressesj  to  girc  if  poBaiblc  a  soft  reception  to  any  unfortunate 
rider  who  may  be  ftpilt  here.  A  troop  of  Carbineers,  who,  tbrough- 
out  Italy,  arc  employed  on  police  duty,  and  who  are  particularly  fine 
men,  well  horded,  and  with  superb  uniforms,  canter  round  the  course 
two  or  three  times  to  clear  it  of  people. 

Tlie  ap]i€araucc  of  the  Piazza  during  last  year's  Palio  was  at  this 
moment  very  striking.  An  old  gentleman,  in  one  of  the  balconies, 
who  said  he  was  seventy-four  years  old.  and  that  he  had  witnessed 
more  than  fifty  Palios,  estimated  the  number  of  people  present  at 
nearly  30,000.  He  was,  of  course,  a  laudator  ttmporis  acti,  and  thought 
the  prcKut  show  very  iufcrior  to  those  of  his  youth.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  change  was  more  in  the  spectator  thau  iu  the  scene.  TTic 
tiers  of  seats  crowded  with  gaily  dressed  spectators,  the  bright 
coloured  clothing  of  the  crowd,  tfie  characteristic  immense  broad 
waving  Tuscan  hats  of  the  countryworacnj  the  waving  of  fans,  the 
horn  of  many  voices,  like  the  roar  of  the  &ca  when  the  wind  drives 
shorewarda  its  thuniloring  breakers,  the  grand  old  palaces  decked  out 
for  the  occasion,  on  M-hnsc  topmost  baIconir»  up  to  the  towers  and 
roofs  were  groujinrl  speetatoi'A,  the  music  of  the  bandit,  the  roll  of  the 
drums,  the  waving  of  banners,  the  signal  aliota  from  mortars,  the 
capering  of  the  horses,  and  the  wild  joy  of  an  entire  people,  together 
formed  a  straugc  and  iuto.xicating  tout  ensemble  of  movement,  colour, 
and  sound.  The  clusters  of  many-eolourcd  elastic  balloons,  inflated 
by  the  vendors  and  floated  up  almost  to  the  level  of  the  roofs  of  the 
palace,  were  a  distinct  addition  to  the  brightness  of  the  scene. 

But  now,  in  a  moment,  every  voice  is  hushed  and  every  neck  is 
craned.  From  the  street  Casato,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  appear 
the  representatives  of  the  seventeen  Contrade,  greeted  by  the  applause 
of  their  respective  partisans.  Each  Coutrada  is  represented  by  a 
Captain,  clothed  in  splendid  armour,  two  ensigns,  who  act  as  wuvcrs 
of  banners,  a  tirst  page,  uho  walks  by  himself,  carrying  a  banner  on 
bis  shoulder,  a  driiiumer,  aud  four  other  pages,  all  attired  iu  the 
brilliant  and  picturesque  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  follows 
the  horse  of  parade,  a  show  hone,  richly  caparisoned,  bearing  a  rider 
armed  cap-i^-pie  as  a  knight,  aud,  lastly,  the  horse  that  ia  to  do  the 
running,  without  even  a  saddle,  and  finite  without  ornament.  Where 
these  horses  arc  jiroiMircd,  or  how  selected,  T  do  not  know;  they  must 
Ik  chosen  for  qualities  of  speed  or  endurance,  but  they  arc  said  to  be 
horses  that,  except  on  this  festal  day,  are  busy  all  the  year  round 
drawing  carts  and  performing  other  humble  duties.  They  are  little 
creatures  and  hnie  a  weedy  appearance.  The  bright  colours  of  the 
costames  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  pluraea  on  the  helmets,  the  burnished 
cuiraases,  the  rich  caparisons  of  the  horses,  the  Hashing  swords,  the 
grteofully  af.ircd  pages,  the  bold  knights,  the  dexterous  ensigns,— 
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vbo,  prond  of  tlietr  office, -vraTO  their  bannen  in  a  tliousand  capricious 
curves,  yet  so  that  tlicy  always  remain  nnfiirlctl,  and  CTcry  now  and 
again, hurl  licw  iuto  the  air,  catching  them  with  wonderful  agility, — 
and  the  Captains  with  a  grave  and  soterau  air,  befitting  the  dignity  of 
their  poivitiuu — iu  short,  all  this  wealth  of  costume,  all  this  varied 
luxury  of  dress  and  of  arms,  carries  even  the  most  matter- of-fact 
beholder  many  ccuturies  backwards  oa  the  stream  of  time,  to  the  days 
of  embattled  castles  with  moats  aud  drawbridges,  and  of  jousts  aud 
tourneys.  Certainly  our  modem  dress,  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  looks  mean  and  common  indeed. 

As  the  Coiicrudc  defile  past  the  balcony,  where  sit  the  judges  of 
the  course,  they  stop  to  salute  tliem,  to  wave  their  banners,  aud  to 
throw  them  iuto  the  air.  Last  comes  tlic  "Caroccio,"  or  sacred  war 
car  of  tho  Republic,  the  ])ridc  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  sur- 
j-ound  it,  iu  defence  of  which  the  llowcr  of  the  youth  of  Siena  Glcd 
and  died  on  many  a  hard-fought  field.  It  is  adorned  with  the 
standard  which  waved  at  the  famous  battle  of  Slontc  Apcrto,  and 
with  the  banners  of  all  the  Contradc  of  Siena.  The  representatives 
of  tlio  Contrade,  nearly  200  in  all,  now  range  themselves  ou  tiers  of 
scats,  appropriately  raised  at  the  foot  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico;  and  a 
wonderful  picture  the  old  palace  makes,  with  the  graccfid  Maugia 
tower  rising  beside  it, — its  windows  alive  with  gay  and  happy  faces, 
and  at  its  base  a  perfect  parterre  of  bright  colours,  formed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Contradc.  The  roll  of  drums  ceases,  the  many- 
coloured  banners  arc  no  longer  waved,  the  music  is  husiicd,  aud  there 
only  remains  the  murmur  of  the  agitated  and  expectant  crowd.  The 
show  hariug  finished,  the  business  of  the  day  now  begins.  The  horses 
that  axe  to  cum|>ete  arc  ridden  bare-backed.  However  humble  their 
ordinary  employment,  they  seem  now  affected  by  the  general  enthu- 
siasm around  them  aud  arc  eager  for  the  start.  Jlark  !  the  roll  of  s 
drum,  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  rope  falls,  aud  the  tea  horses  are  off 
iu  a  wild  gallop.  The  partisans  of  the  respective  Coutrude  are  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  cheer  their  cliampions  uu  with  frantic 
cries.  The  horse  of  the  "  Lupo"  (wolf)  is  a  little  ahead  of  any  of  tho 
others  ;  but  that  of  the  "Torre"  (tower)  presses  him  hard,  although 
the  rider  of  the  latter  had  beeu  thrown  and  slightly  hurt  at  the  trial 
race  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  sharp  struggle  between  the  two  riders 
with  their  leather  thongs,  the  horses  all  the  time  at  full  gallop,  and 
then  the  horse  of  the  "  Torre''  sboota  ahead,  passes  the  starting-point 
for  the  third  time,  and  wins.  The  Coutrada  of  the  Torre  is  that 
which  snrrounils  tho  Mangia  Tower  and  the  Palazza  Fubblico,  and 
great  is  the  delight  of  its  inhabitouts.  A  woman  begins  to  ring  the 
bell  of  the  chapel  of  the  i^azza.  The  victorious  rider  receives  the 
prixo  from  tlic  liands  of  the  judges,  and  the  Hag  with  the  date, 
glorious  for  him  and  for  liis  Contrada,  worked  upon  it.    It  is  difficult 
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to  sajr  whetlier  man  or  liorsc  is  tLc  hero  of  the  Lour:  Iwth  arc  greeted 
with  trausjiorts  of  joy,  and  arc  even  fondly  embraccO  by  botU  meu 
aod  wumcu.  Tlicy  arc  tliea  led  iu  triumph  into  a  clmreb,  where  a 
priest  iutoacS  the  "Te  Deuui,"  uuiid  the  "Evvivas"  of  the  people,  for 
the  ItaliuuB  see  nothing  irreverent  in  lliis  strange  prucecdiug. 

About  a  fortnight  uficr  the  Palio,  the  conquering  Contnuia  gives 
a  dinner  to  the  rcpreaeutativcs  of  all  the  other  Contrade.  This  year 
it  took  pluee  in  a  nurrotr  struct  at  one  side  of  the  I'ulazzo  I'ubblico, 
right  down  tlie  miiidle  of  whii;h  tables  were  placed.  On  cither  side 
the  houses  were  brilliautty  llluuiiiiuted  with  tapers  aud  Chinese 
Jaotems  of  many  oulourNj  and,  of  its  kind^  nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque.  This  dinner  takes  placo  at  U  p.m.,  and  lasts  far  into  the 
sight.  The  narrow  old  street,  with  tis  lofty  houses  ligbtcd  from 
baaement  to  garret,  with  here  a  triumphal  arch  of  evergreens^  aud 
there  a  transparency  of  the  arms  of  the  Coutrada;  the  interested,  but 
most  orderly,  citizens  of  Siena,  with  their  wives  and  children,  assisting 
at  the  banquet  by  walking  down  one  side  of  the  tables  and  up  the 
oAer;  the  narrow  streak  of  soft  blue  Italian  sky  between  the  house- 
tops on  either  side,  illuminated  by  a  full  clear  moon  which,  being  in 
the  zenith,  looked  down  upon  the  festivity;  altogether  formed  a  really 
charming  tableau. 

I  am  assured  that  there  h  little  drunkenness,  and  not  much  betting 
on  these  occai^ioDs.  Certainly  I,  pcrsouallj,  siiw  no  druukcoucss,  not 
did  1  hear  any  bets  made.  This  is,  however,  strictly  negative  eridence, 
and  one  would  expect  a  great  deal  of  betting  in  a  country  where  in 
every  town,  little  aud  great,  there  is  an  office  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
in  the  Government  and  Aluuicipal  Lotteries,  institutions  for  national 
demoralization  worthy  only  of  the  darkest  of  dark  ages.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  I  never  beheld  a  gentler  or  more  well-behaved  crowd,  and 
the  great  Hazza  was  quickly  emptied  by  means  of  the  eleven  streets 
or  passages  which  open  iuto  it. 

St.  Catherine  s|K?nks  of  the  »angue  dolre  of  her  be-loved  Sienesc; 
and  there  is  a  feeling  ui  the  city  that  it  is  not  couHistcnt  with  this 
trait  of  their  chanietcr  that  the  riders  at  tlic  Palio  should  be  allowed 
to  strike  one  another  with  ibeir  wliips,  a  clear  survival  from  the  old 
[lays  when  the  "Klmora"  always  counted  its  victims  slain,  and  boxing 
Slid  bull'fightiug  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

SAKtTEL  Jambs  CArrEB. 
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IN  his  lately  •published  work    upou 
John   Lubbock   observes  : — "  It  i^ 
not  only  that  the  world  rc&lly  exists  a» 
to  other  auimnls  pretty  much  as  it  dof- 
is,  however,  Bullicicnt  to  show  that  this  i 
even  probable"  (p.  182).    In  fact,  he  hi- 
careful  obaervatious,  that  animal  organ* 
Bud  nre  ditlcrently  affertcd  by  external  ■ 
organs  in   human  beingii.        He  has  pr 
anta  arc  nrholly  insensible  to  sound*  t* 
being  cxtTcnicly  loud,  they  appear  !*• 
hearing  so  delicate  as  to  be  scrisiiivt:  ' 
arc  inaudible  to  ua.     Now  it  appears 
Sir  John  Lubbock  ia  a   very  euggwi 
bearing  \ipou  the  question  as   to  litr 
derives  all  Us  iftfoiinafioH  about  extci 
mcnts  of  obaervation  confessedly  vu.v 
venture,  with   ituy  Lope   of    6ucce», 
science  has  ^t-t  before  it,  as  the  lut 
searches  and  discoveries — the  task  < 
the  secrela  of  the  uuivcrsc.      lu  ^1. 
boundary,  set  ou   this  side   and  aa 
powers  of  the  human  intellect,  /f>j 
Is  there  not  an  unatCainablo  to  wl.. 
imagination  c.iiinut  reach?      Arc   ■ 
for  human  reason  to  comprehend,  d 

BOIVC? 

T  liopB  to  be  able  to  show,  in   1*.^ 
answer  to  these  queries  must  be  iii 
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The  qualifications  of  man,  an  an  ohicrrcr  of  Nature,  are  limited — 
iirst,  bj  liis  position  in  the  UDiversc  ;  second,  hy  the  imperfection  of 
his  senses.     Let  us  discu&s  these  points  in  the  order  indicated. 

The  researches  of  astronomers  have  shown  that  the  earth  which 
Tc  inhabit  is  but  a  mere  speck  of  dust,  as  it  were,  in  the  immensity 
of  the  universe.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
which  is  itself  but  one  among  conutless  myriads  of  similar  systems 
scattered  through  infitiite  space.  Man  himself,  too,  according  to  the 
most  recent  theories  of  his  origin  by  those  nho  apeak  viitb  the 
greatest  show  of  authority  upon  the  subjectj  is  iiotj  aa  was  once 
supposed,  a  being  of  B|iceiBl  ctnlowment,  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  but  a  mere  natural  jirtKlnct  of  the  material  world  he  inhabits  ; 
a  being  gradually  developed,  through  a  vast  gradation  of  anecnding 
orders  of  existcticc,  from  t}lO!^c  lowest  forms  of  animated  oubstancc 
which  arc  still  reprcBcntcd  to  u«  by  the  infusoria  mid  the  rluzopods. 
Now,  if  the  true  position  of  man  in  the  universe  be  thus  indicated, 
even  with  modified  correctness — if  the  theories  of  astronomer  and 
biologist  stand  on  no  insecure  basis — is  it  not,  on  tlic  face  of  it, 
preposterous  that  such  a  being  should  dare  to  imagine  that  he  cau  dis- 
cover and  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  the  laws  and  the  causes, 
of  all  that  he  sees  around  him — that  he  should  aspire  to  comprehend 
all  the  wondrou3  working  of  that  infinite  whole  of  Tvhich  he  forms 
such  an  iufiuitely  iti sign i Scant  atom  ?  It  would  scarcely  seem  more 
supremely  ridiculous  were  one  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  more  intcltigeut 
ants,  drawing  its  conclusions  from  its  limited  held  of  experieuce,  to 
deliver  its  views  upon  Physical  Geography.  The  truth,  plainly  stated, 
amounts  to  this ; — ^That  man,  by  no  conceivable  exertion  of  his 
limited  faculties,  cau  ever  peuetrate  beyond  that  minute  portion  of 
the  universe  to  which  alone  he  has  access^  and  will  only  be  able  to 
acquire  a  crnde  and  fragmentary  acquaintance  with  that.  Facta  he 
may  tabulate,  analyze,  and  classify ;  he  may  even,  after  centuries  of 
guettes  and  conjectures,  at  length  hit  upon  certain  approximate 
rormulsc  of  relation  between  groups  of  observed  phenomena,  which 
be  proudly  labels  Laws  of  Nature.  But  causes  lie  outside  his  cog- 
nizance, and  he  tries  to  veil  his  ij^norancc  by  the  specious  use  of 
abstract  terms,  which,  however  convenient  for  practical  purposes,  arc 
pnrely  fictitious.  A  few  instances  will  suffice.  Wc  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  scientific  works  a  very  free  use  of  such  terms  as  mass, 
matter,  space,  time,  force,  energy,  &c.  Tt  ts  needless  to  point  out 
that  all  these,  and  many  other  simitar  abstract  terras,  arc  not  objec- 
tive realities,  but  merely  useful  fictions  of  the  hnman  mind,  Por 
example,  lake  abstract  inert  matter :  such  matter  could  not  be  in 
any  way  perceived  by  our  senses,  fur  it  would,  belug  inert,  be  devoid 
of  colour,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  action,  all  of  which 
art  modes  of  motion.     It  would,  in  fact,  he  to  us  non-existent. 
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Or  if  we  take  space,  arc  we  quite  clear  that  wc  have  any  oomplcte 
cognition  of  tlic  meaning  of  this  term  ?  Our  conecptions  of  space  arc 
strictly  three-dimensional.  But  mathematically  there  is  no  such 
limitation.  By  using  the  metbods  of  Algebraic  Geometry  an  equatioo 
in  tvro  variables  can  be  shown  to  represent  a  plane  curve,  and  an 
equation  in  three  variables  a  uurface.  But  then  conies  a  pause. 
According  to  the  principle  of  contiuuity  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
why  equations,  involving  any  uurabec  of  variables,  should  not  be 
similarly  capable  of  trauslatiou  from  Algebra  to  Geometry.  The  _ 
only  assiguable  reason  is,  that  n-(linieu»ioual  space  ia  inconeeivablcto^ 
humaa  faculties,  where  u  has  a  higher  vidue  than  three.  Bistiugutshcd 
mathematicians,  sueli  as  Rieinan,  llelmliultz,  Sylvester,  and  Clifford^ 
hare  carefully  examined  into  this  dijliciilt  ([Uestion,  with  the  result 
that  they  think  it  passible  that  Kpnce  may  net  everywhere  have  the 
same  properties  throughout  the  universe;  uiid  Professor  Tait  endeavours 
to  explain  our  inability  to  conceive  such  |)ro|ierUes  by  the  analogy  of 
the  sensations  nf  a  book-vrorm  iu  n  piece  of  crumpled  paper.*  The 
comparison  may  he  described  as  rather  a|>t  than  coirplimontary. 
Professor  Ziilliier  ha:)  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  these  unknown 
properties  of  space  may  aecotiut  for  the  tricks  and  delusions  effected 
by  spiritualiNts.t  Such  an  explanation  han  at  Ica-it  this  merit,  that 
it  cannot  be  disproved,  as  is  generally  the  ease  when  we  interpret 
"  ignotum  per  ignotiu*.'^ 

Enough  upon  this  head :  let  us  proceed.  Assuming  that  it  is  with 
but  a  minute  superficial  porliou  of  the  universe  that  man  lias  poirer 
and  opportunity  of  dealing  at  all,  let  us  next  inquire  what  are  the 
implements  by  tncaus  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  conduct  his  re- 
acar^'hes  even  iu  this  limited  sphere  of  inquiry.  It  is  plain  that  all 
]}Crccptioiis  of  external  things  come  through  the  agency  of  the  senses 
(principally  by  the  souse  of  seeing),  which  convey  the  impressions 
made  upon  them  by  special  ner^'c-couducLors  to  the  centre  of  ncn'ous 
action,  the  brain,  where  I)y  some  ivoiidrous  process  these  nerve 
messages  arc  transmuted  luto  intelligent  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  is 
eommouly  asserted  that  the  Jmman  mind  is  au  instrument  of  marvellouii 
lle.\ibility  and  power,  and  is  endowed  with  extraordinary  capacities  for 
invention,  for  discovery,  and  for  research.  But  surely  in  connection 
with  the  suiiject  under  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  who 
make  these  assertions?  Au  answer  is  ready  at  once — all  the  greatest  <l 
thinkers  and  philusuphcrs,  and  men  of  learning  and  science.  Yes ;  " 
but  I  reply,  may  not  all  these  learned  men,  philosophic,  scientific, 
and  otherwise,  form  a  kind  of  gigantic  human  Mutual  Admiration 
Society  ?     What   criterion  have    these  to   go  by  in   cstionating  the 
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•  See  Tfcit,  "  [tcccnt  S.A'n.acat  in  rbyaicnl  Science."  p.  5. 

t  On  thia  reud  a  curioua  [wtH^a  iu  "  A  Tiiiluispliy  ol  ImmortKlit;,"  by  HoD. 
Nm),  p.  SS. 
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intrinnc  value  of  the  human  miad  as  a  thiDking  inachiDC,  but  them- 
selres  and  their  fellows?  It  is  a  universally  received  maxim  that  no 
man  is  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  capabilities',  that  no  man  can  opealt 
with  impartiality  upon  the  customs  of  his  own  country,  as  compared 
with  those  of  foreign  countries ;  ia  it  then  to  be  supposed  that  hnmnn 
beings,  however  eminent  for  sagacity  and  wisdom,  can  form  any  fail- 
and  unprejudiced  assessment  of  the  relative  range  and  amplitude  of 
their  OMm  intellectual  powers?  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  in  his  abore- 
mcntioncd  work,  points  out  many  resemblance*  between  human  and 
formic  nature.  Both  men  and  ant«  arc  social  creatures,  both  make 
slaves,  and  dommticatc  nnimala.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  a  Treatise 
upon  Formic  Nature,  ■written  by  a  learned  ajit,  would  be  filled  with 
the  most  exalted  nwiumptioiis  of  forrair  superiority  ?  Let  the  parailel 
stand  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  is  needless  to  point  the  moral. 

T  will  now  proceed  one  stop  further.  The  human  brain,  whatever 
its  capabilities,  can  only  receive  its  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of 
external  Nature  through  the  agency  of  the  eye.  The  stars,  for 
instance,  would  not  exist  to  us  if  wo  did  not  sec  them  ;  and  it  is  by 
means  of  contrivances  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  power  of  the  eye  that 
the  most  important  advances  have  been  made  in  our  acquaintance  with 
the  universe.  It  is  clearly,  then,  vitally  important  before  all  things, 
that  our  eye  should  be  a  perfect  contrivance,  a  faultless  instrument. 
To  show  how  far  this  is  from  being  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest  authority  upon  the  subject,  Professor 
Hdmholtz.  "  I  need  uut  call  to  mind,"  he  says,  in  his  address  at 
Innspruek,*^  "  tlic  startliug  and  unexpected  results  of  ophthalmometry 
aud  0[)tieai  research  wliich  have  proved  the  eye  to  be  a  by  uu  means 
more  perfect  iiistrumcut  of  research  than  those  constructed  by  luimnn 
hands,  but  on  the  contrary  to  exhibit,  in  addition  to  the  faults  inse- 
parable from  any  dioptric  instrument,  otliers  that  iu  an  artificial 
instrument  wc  should  severely  condemn,"  &c.  The  faultiucss  and 
OOarsencsa  of  conslriietiou,  then,  of  the  medium  by  which  alone 
visual  imprci'.sious  can  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  of  itself  ccmstitutes 
a  natnral  limit  to  our  powers  of  observation,  an  inherent  defect, 
which  skill  and  experience  may  diminish,  but  cannot  crndieaic.  And 
that  which  has  bceu  said  of  the  eye,  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  all  the  senses. 

We  find,  then,  from  all  these  causes,  that  there  must  be  a  rery 
circnmscribed  area  to  all  the  empirical  knowledge  which  can  be 
acquired  by  man.  He  may  form  bold  hypotheses,  he  may  devise 
startling  theories,  which  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  fall  in  with  and 
account  for  certain  facts ;  bnt  the  progress  of  research  and  fresh 
accumulations  of  experiments  will  generally  iu  the  end  tend  to  prove 


*  See  also  his  t<ectun  oa  tiw  Cya  as  aa  Optiool  lattnuiHaC,  p<wrfiii. 
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that  oven  those  theories,  which  are  sufficiently  established  to  be 
inscribed  as  laVs  of  Nature,  are  but  crude  and  inaccurate  approxima- 
tions  to  truth.  That  such  has  been  the  case  with  many  theories 
which  once  enjoyed  a  conaiderabtc  reputation  we  know.  StahVs 
theory  of  phlogiston,  Front's  hypothesis  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
elementary  substances  were  simple  multiples  of  hydrogen,  the  corpus- 
cular theory  of  light,  the  onc-Huid  theory  of  electricity,  among  those 
of  more  modern  times,  have  had  their  day,  have  been  found  wanting, 
and  arc  discartlcd.  Ilodc'a  law,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
asteroids,  has  been  confuted  by  the  discovery  of  Neptuue ;  and  even 
the  |ilausible  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  orijfiu  of  the  universe,  as  con- 
ceived by  Kaut  and  worked  out  by  Laplaee,  is  at  length  thruatcued 
with  discredit  through  the  awkward  discovery  that  one  of  the  newly 
found  satellites  of  Mars  revolves  rouud  its  primary  in  a  third  of  the 
time  iu  which  the  latter  turns  on  its  axis.  These  and  other  failures 
equally  conspicuous  should  teach  us  to  receive  even  the  most  coufi- 
dcutly  asserted  and  universally  received  theories  of  our  own  time  with 
susjiivious  reserve. 

"Clii  Doii  M  niuntc.  non  dnUut  -Xi  aivatn." 

Popular  scientific  lecturers  and  writers  have  acquired  in  these  day* 
A  very  unpleasant  habit  of  dogmatism.  They  assume  an  air  of  infal- 
libility, and  express  in  no  measured  language  their  mean  opinion  of 
those  who  do  not  swallow  a  ucw-faiigled  doctrine,  however  unpalatable 
or  distasteful,  without  making  one  wry  face.  Science  is  declartMl  to 
be  the  unerring  guide  to  all  truth,  and  ita  teachers — well,  "  New 
fr^feswr  is  but  old  prophet  Mrit  large."  Not  such  is  the  spirit  of 
truly  great  discoverers  and  thinkers,  men  of  the  stan>p  of  Newton  and 
«f  Darwin  ;  such  men  are  always  modest  and  reserved  tri  their  asser- 
wamt  but  the  mantle  of  the  master  docs  not  always  descend  upoa  the 
^dple. 

Al  the  past  histor)-  of  sciecitific  progress  conspirt^s  to  inratiilate 
m^  ladk  iufallible  claims.  What  it  teaches  us  \s,  that  crcry  hypo- 
^■^  which  successfully  accounts  for  many  complicated  phenomeaa, 
yTwfmj  oootains  some,  possibly  a  very  large  clement  of  truth,  almost 
«KMl4r  ^"'^  ^^  whole  truth,  liven  the  law  of  gravilattun,  cxtnor- 
^^n  tho«|;h  the  confirmations  be  whfch  it  has  received,  notably  by 
ftrnverr  of  Ncptuuc,  i^  [icrhnps  only  a  very  near  approximauoo 
'fhi  yal  attnctiag  force,  which  may  be  of  a  much  less  sii 
itW  prodact  of  the  masses  divided  by  the  inxxirse 
involTe  minute  terms  of  higher  orden. 
oC  the  so-called  elementary  bodies 
i.«Mt  m*  amaj  oi  them  at  any  rate  compound  ns 
I  fmet,  ahak  are  our  grouiuU  for  calluy 
^  <-  iHaasB  SBclcr  the  very  limited 
I*.  fVk  which  ve  can  subject 
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j^Q^c  to  be  dccompaird.     Who  knows  what  mi^Iit  be  tlie  result  of 
—plving^  to  them  the  utterly  different  prcsiarcs   and   tcmiwrature* 
^— isting  in  other  pai-ts  of  the  unisersc  ? 

{Jf  take  the  doetrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Enei^,  a  doctrine 
LjjjicU  i*  now  rcccired  ns  a  kind  of  scientific  atiom,  and  wliich  is  ccr- 
XHi^^y  ""PP^rted  by  much  direct  proof  aud  powerful  argument.  But 
eurely  it  will  be  time  for  this  doctrine  to  claiiu  oxir  unreserved  assent, 
'«rbcn  &t  least  some  attempt  has  beeu  made  to  explaia  the  cause  and 
!  ibc  n»tuf«  of  knowu  forces,  u  subject  of  wLicU  we  know  absolutely 
I  uotbing. 

Tbc  theory,  too,  of  Dissipatiou  of  Eucrgy,  put  forth  by  Sir  W. 
Thona^o'^'  is  a  curious  corullary  npuu  tbu  uiaiu  theory.  AccordiD^  to 
Thooasou  all  form^  of  cucrgy  aru  coutiuually  disaipatiug  themselves 
tbrougl>out  sp.-tce  iu  the  form  uf  heat;  so  that  ultimately  all  energy 
would  be  rcpre4M:nted  by  a  uuifurni  temperature,  bcnccfortb  chaugo- 
Igss  and  eternal,  because  iucapablu  of  transforiuatiim.  Is  it  imper- 
tioent  to  ask  whether  ctiergy,  thus  perfectly  stagnant,  can  be  (aid  to 
be  existent  at  all  ? 

Let  us  pass  on.      No  br&Dcti  of  science  has  during  the  post  half 

(ffltury  advanced  with  more  rapid  strides  thau  ;,'L'ology,  aud  none  has 

buetl   upon  its  discoTcriea  a  more  imposing  structure  of  iufcrence  and 

deduction.      Now,  the  greatest  authorities  upon  this  subject  require 

m  to  believe,  as  a  cardinal  dnctrine,  that  the  ordinary  slowly  working 

foicw*  uf  degradation,  now  in  operation  upon  the  earth,  are  sufficient 

10  account  for  the  immense  geologieal  changes  that  have  taken  place 

in  past  ages,  and  consequently  assign    cniintlcss    millions   of  years 

for  their  gradual  accomplishment.      Yet  Professor  Tait   points  out 

that    this  a»sumptioD    i»  in   irreconcilable   eon11;ct  with  the  conclu- 

kiona    of  physical  science,  and'  that  "  ii  limit  of  something  like  ten 

million"  rears  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  given  to  geologists  for  their 

ifcculations  as  to  the  hi.*tory  even  of  the  lowest  orders  of  fossils. 

"  But  I  daresay,"  he   adds,    "  many  of  yon  arc  acquainted  with  the 

ipecuiations  of  Lycll    and   others,  especially  of   Darwin,  who  tell  us 

tkat  eten  for  a  comparatively  brief  portion  of  recent  gcologic-.il  hintory 

three  hundred  million  years  will  not  suffice.      We  say,    So  much  the 

worse  for  geology  as  interpreted  at  present  by  its  chief  authorities."* 

"Xon  nostrum  tAntu  cnitiiioncr»>  liiea." 

ItbtnlEcicnt  for  our  purpose  to  puint  out  such  a  yawntug  discre- 
pmcy  betwesQ  rival  theuries  of  ci]ual  authority. 

Tkcre  are  many  other  subjects  wiiich  invite  criticism.  Let  us 
itiect  ihe  uudulatory  theory  of  light.  This  theory  has  not  only 
Wa  lucossful  in  accounting  for  known  optical  facts,  but  has  actually 
prediclGd  stfch  intricate  and  unexpected  pheuomcna  as  conical  re- 
fiacticQ  and  circular  polarization   after   two  rcHcutions  in  a  rhomb. 

*  Tait,  "Recmt  AJvuidcs  in  PbygJcsl  Scisncc,"  ]>.  ]67. 
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But,  ia  additioa  to  many  tniaor  points  of  difficuJtT  in  it«  patli,  thi 
favoured  theory  has  cncoautered  an  obstacle  of  the  first  order.  It 
lias  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  "  dispersion  of  light/* 
Yet^  if  it  cannot,  it  fails  to  satisfy  a  crueial  test.  To  account  for 
the  "  dispersion  of  light,"  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  rays  of 
different  colours  ure  propagated  ^rith  dilTcrent  velocities.  Now,  not 
only  is  such  an  nsouniption  contrary  to  the  analogy  presented  by 
sounds  different  in  pitch,  which  are  heard  BimultaDeonsIy,  but  is 
opposed  to  astronomical  experience.  When  one  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, to  take  one  infltancc,  suddenly  emergca  from  eclipse,  it  should 
rapidly  assume  in  sueecssion  the  different  spectral  colours,  if  the 
several  chromatic  rays  travel  with  different  velocities.  Such,  bov- 
over,  is  confessedly  not  the  case.  Now  a  physical  theory  diScrs 
from  a  rule  of  syntax— it  admits  of  no  exceptions.  A  single  dis- 
<TC[kancy  with  proved  fact  ia  sufHcient  to  condemn  it : 


"  It  is  the  littl«  Hft  vitkin  the  Iut«, 

That  by  nnil  Ity  will  make  tba  nnitiie  taitt^ 
Ami  vvcT  wiik-uiug  nluwiy  ailenoa  »11." 


It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  examine  seriously  those  more  fancifnl 
hypotboea  by  which  the  mind  of  man  at  once  exhibits  its  ingenuity 
and  its  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  the  more  recondite  problems  of 
INoture.  The  human  imagination  stnigglcsin  vain  to  accduut  forthr 
phenomena  of  light,  heatj  electricity,  magnetism,  and  clicraical  action, 
by  inventing  BuppctHititious  media  of  action.  Despite  inconcciTable 
attributes  and  contrndietory  characteristics,  these  fictitious  sthcn 
remain  proof  against  professorial  jugglery,  and  refuse  to  perform 
impossible  feats  re()uircd  from  them.  Such  ingenious  conceptions 
the  "vortcx-ring"  theory  of  Thomson,  or  the  "  ultra-mundanc 
pincles"  of  Lc  Sage,  jnstly  exeitc  our  admiration,  simply  as  iutellectti 
achievements,  although  the  one  fails  to  show  that  gasc-ous  moloec 
can  be  considered  perfectly  clastic,  and  the  Ihcr  to  explain  action 
a  distance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  primary  assumptioui 
cither  case  &tc  inconceivable 

It  ia  not  necessary  for  mc  to  proceed  further  with  my  argnmeni 
or  to  enter   into    greater   detail.     To  do  so  would    require    m 
space  than  is  at  my  disposal,      !My  object  in  writing  has  not  been 
criticize  scientific  theories  in  any  unfriendly  npirlt.      Far  be  it 
me  to  disparage  the  extraordinary  advances  that  have  been  made 
these  our  own  days,  whether  wc  look  nt  them  from  an  intellectual 
material  point  of  view.      Such  undoubted  progress,  bowcrcr,  rend 
it  the  less  excusable  that  mere  conjectures  and  guesses  at  truth  sK 
be  presented  to  the  unecicutific  public  by  men  of  authority,  who  th< 
selves  know  better,  or  ought  to  know  better,  as  doctrines  cstablis 
by  positive  and  irrefutabU:  evidence.      Such  conduct  can  only  end 
throwing  discredit,  not  upon  science,  but  upon  its  interpreters. 

Geoaoe  Edmvkdms. 


i 


'LAND   TENURE   AND   TAXATION    IN 

EGYPT. 


EGYPT,  us  c\'ci7  one  knovsj  u  csseatiolly  aa  agricultural  coiuitry. 
It  is  a  country  witliout  cither  manufacturing  iudustry  or  mines, 
aud  both  for  the  nccmsitics  of  life  and  for  any  fiupcrduous  icealth, 
its    mhabtiant»   arc   altogcthcj:   dcpcuilcut  upon  the  produce  of  llie 

The  agrarian  laws  anil  iustitutions  of  siiiih  a  eonntry  are  cou- 
srqucntly  matters  of  viUiL  inijKjrtance,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which 
IB  iadbpcnsnble  to  those  seeking  to  ailvance  the  interest!  of  ita 
people.  There  are,  ueverthclpss,  no  subjects  coiincctwl  Milh  Egypt  less 
nnderBtood,  or  upon  which  the  public  of  this  and  other  nations  of 
£urope  are  so  destitute  of  sources  of  inrormattou.  I^Iost  of  a.i  have 
.beard  that  Kgypt  exists  under  a  system,  cummun  to  the  generality  of 
Kutern  conntrics,  inherited  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  transmitted 
practically  unchanged  down  to  the  present  gcnerntion.  But  no  one, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ha»  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  germs  of  a  change  of  the 
most  important  character  silently  came  into  existence,  and  that, 
whether  for  good  or  for  eril,  the  traditional  laud  system  of  l*'gypt  is 
finally  undergoing  a  revolution — if  indeed  that  revolutiou  must  not 
be  a{K>ken  of  as  completed — the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate. 

According  to  the  immemorial  institutions  and  traditions  of  Egypt 
tho  land  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  nation,  represeutcd  by  the 
State,  and  its  cultivators  occupy  a  position  in  most  resi)ectx  analogous 
to  that  of  an  English  tenant.  It  is  (rue  that  the  idea  of  private  pro* 
perty  in  land  is  not  wholly  unknown.  Such  lands,  styled  ^m/c?^,  have 
at  vimous  times  been  held  by  private  individuals,  whose  titles  were 
acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Admiuistratiuu  of  the  -Bei/l  at  Mdl,  the 
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trufttee  anil  guarcliati  of  the  public  property.  But  tlicsc  esses  have 
always  been  ran.',  and  are  in  poiut  of  fact  tlie  cxceptlous  that  prove 
the  rule.  The  circumslttiiccs  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  traditions 
of  thu  pcoplf,  iIoubtlcsB  forbade  the  Byatem  from  being  otherwise  than 
uncaiumou.  The  Amlak,  moreover,  were  iu  gcueral,  Booucr  or  later, 
ubsurbed  in  the  property  of  the  mos[]^ucs  aud  eharitable  iastitutioas. 
It  was  ttic  prevaiHug  custom,  itzicLf  the  con  sequence  of  a  seuse  of  to- 
Kccurity,  to  transfer  the  ownership  to  such  establishments^  the  donor 
reser^*ii)g  only  the  use  to  himself  and  liis  deBCCndants. 

Numerous  villages  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  entire  aoil  is  divided  among  them,  and  each  has  its  tract  of 
land,  comprised  within  strictly  defined  limits.  It  is  at  once  the 
duty  atid  the  right  of  each  village  community  to  cultivate  the  soil 
assigned  to  it.  The  rillage-Iaud  is  divided  amoni;  its  several  mem- 
bers,  aod  the  produce  belongs  to  the  person  by  whom  each  plot  is 
tilled;  hut  the  land  itsolf  is  neither  his  property  nor  that  of  any 
individual  member  of  the  community.  As  a  matter  of  legal  right, 
each  one  is  entitled  to  a  portion,  in  severalty  or  in  partnership  with 
others,  subject  only  to  his  possessing  the  means  of  cnUivatiug  it,  «ud 
to  his  paying  the  Kharaj,  or  annual  assessment.  A  person  who 
becomes  hopelessly  insolvent,  nnd  is  unable  to  pay  the  assessment, 
forfeits  the  right  to  his  holding,  which  reverts  to  the  community,  and 
neither  he  himself  nor  his  creditors  were  allowed,  until  recent  innova- 
tions, any  legal  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  its  loss.  lie 
held,  in  short,  the  position  simply  of  a  tenant,  the  Ciovernment  assess- 
ment being  his  rent. 

Within  certain  limits  the  peasants  possessed  in  their  villages  a  pre- 
scriptive right  of  occupation  which  they  were  iu  general  allowed  to 
receive  and  transmit  by  inheritance,  as  well  as  to  acquire  by  purchase 
nnd  convey  by  sale.  lint  on  the  extinction  of  the  family  the  land  was 
resumed  by  the  conirauuity. 

Tlie  Arabs  seem  to  have  made  no  change  in  the  system  they  found 
in  existence  when  they  conquered  the  country  in  the  seventh  century. 
Its  Christian  inhabitants,  by  payment  of  the  capitation  tax,  became 
Akl  ez  Zhmnahf  the  protected  people.  As  such,  they  retained  the 
right,  and  cocitinucd  subject  to  the  duty,  of  ctdtivating  the  soil  and 
of  paying  the  cojiqucrors  its  revenue.  After  a  time  the  .\rabs  thcm> 
selves  bpgan  to  settle  upon  the  land,  and  to  engage  in  agriculture.  ^M 
Large  and  increasing:  numbers  of  Christians  embraced  Mohammedan-  ^^ 
ism,  separating  iherasclves  from  the  people  of  their  own  race,  and  iuler- 
marryingwiih  their  conquerors.  A  court  was  then  opened,  which  sal 
at  stated  periods  of  the  year  in  the  Mosqnc  of  A  mm,  nnd  at  which 
persons  attended  from  the  cities  as  well  as  from  the  villages,  aud 
received  from  the  Government  grants  of  occupatiou,  termed  KabdUh. 
which  were  awarded    at  n   iixed  annual    payment.     The    successfv. 
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bidder  contracted  to  remain  in  occupfttion  for  four  years.  At  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  the  laud  wa«  rc-aurveyed,  and  are-adjustment 
wafi  made  of  the  aPSCBKiuent.  The  court  was  removed  by  Ahmad  ihii 
Tulun  to  the  mosciue  he  huilt  iti  a.d.  879,  and  the  Khaliphs  uf  the 
FA.timi  dyuasty  trausferred  it  to  their  own  place  of  residence,  which 
became  in  course  of  time  the  nucleus  of  the  city  of  Cairo. 

Another  denomination  of  j;rants  was,  however,  in  existence  under 
Arab  rule,  and  continued  to  prevail  until  the  diasoEiitiou  of  the  FAtimi 
dynasty  in  a.u.  L250.  These  were  concessions  of  villages  made  to  Court 
favourites  under  the  designation  of  Ikta'dl.  The  practice  was  excep- 
tional and  necessarily  restricted  within  comparatively  narrow  limits, 
ail  expenses  of  Govemmetit,  roilitary  as  well  as  civil,  bcinfr  defrayed 
by  direct  payments  from  the  public  treasury,  which  was  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  land  revenue  for  the  means  of  making  them.  Saladin, 
oa  his  accession  to  the  sovcpciguty  of  Egypt,  conrcrted  the  practice 
into  a  system  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  uiililary  chiefs 
under  his  rale.  A  large  proportion  of  the  countrywas  licuccforward 
held  as  military  fiefs  for  the  sup[>ort  of  the  great  leaders  of  h!a  army, 
generally  Kurd*  and  Turks,  and  of  their  depeodeiiti  and  followers.  The 
system,  as  may  readily  he  imagined,  became  under  Saludin's  Kucccssom 
a  source  of  tyranny  and  abuse.  The  legal  rights  of  the  pea.santry  to 
their  lands  was  not  disputed,  •kince  their  labour  was  indispcn.tahle  to 
their  masters,  but  every  meaus  of  extortion,  legal  or  illegal,  was  put 
into  operation  against  tbcm.  Complaints  could  not  safely  be  indulged 
in,  but  Ihey  were  not  entirely  suppressed,  and  a  contemporary  native 
vriter  indignantly  denounces  the  degrading  system,  which,  under  the 
Kurdish  dynasty,  had  superseded  that  of  the  Kal>iileh,  and  which,  he 
says,  reduced  the  peasantry  to  a  condition  vrorse  than  slavery,  siuce 
ihcy  could  neither  be  cnCrunchiscd^  uor  even  claim  the  right  to  he 
Mid. 

The  aystcm,  however,  took  root,  and  was  carried  so  far  that  the 
Tvholc  country  is  stated  to  have  been  eventually  held  as  IktaVit  by  the 
Egyptian  Sukanw  and  their  Amira. 

At  various  periods  measures  were  adoptci!  to  correct  and  abate  the 
mbuses  to  which  it  gave  rise.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
introduced  by  the  Sultan  en  NiViir  Muhammad,  Hon  of  Kalaun,  who 
ordered  a  complete  eudasttral  survey  of  the  country,  executed  in  a.d. 
1315.  One  of  its  results  was  the  resumption  hy  the  Saltan  of  Urge 
numbers  of  grants,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  abolish 
a  multitude  of  taxes  that  weighed  oppressively  upon  the  trade  and 
agriculture  of  the  country.  No  iic»r  cadastre  was  afterwards  at- 
tempted until  the  days  of  ^(obammcd  Ali.  That  of  the  ^fulik  en 
^isir  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  forgotten.  But  the  particulars 
then  coUccteil  have  fortunately  not  bceu  entirely  lost.  Copies,  cor- 
rected to  A.u.  137G,  csXaX  in  some  uf  the  public  libraries  of  Kuro|)e, 
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aud  a  translation  of  the  roll  was  puljlislicil  byDeSacy.     It  forms  aa1 
appcuilix  to  his  FrRucU  tci'siou  of  Ab(l  d  Latifi)  description  of  Kgypt, ' 
aud  contains  a  list  of  the  villages  under  the  headings  of  the  separate 
provinccSj  with  the  extent  of  land  attanho.l  to  cacli^  and  the  amouutft*^^ 
of  the  a^scsHmeuts.     The  total  of  the  latter   ts   stated   at   9^58 1-,2<>4  ^| 


at 


eight 


ahilliugs,  the  Riiin 


dinars  Jeyafii.      Rcckouiiig   the   latter 
would  be  equal  lo  about  £3,833,700. 

The  eonqueat  of  Ejiypt  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  in  tho  sixteenth 
century,  led  to  a  rc-organixalion  of  the  Government,  commenced  by 
Sultan  Sclim,  and  completed  by  his  son  Siilcyman.  TIic  principle 
that  the  land  was  the  property  of  the  State  was  formally  iT-asscrtcd. 
For  the  purpose,  principally,  of  facilitating  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  TilUgcs  vrerc  conceded  to  intermediate  tenants  of  the  State, 
styled  Multazim.  Tlicy  Tvcrc  answerable  for  pa3Tiicnt  of  the  assess- 
ment, in  compensation  for  which  they  were  allowed  to  levy  a  stated 
amount  for  their  own  benefit.  The  traditional  rights  of  occupation 
of  the  viilugers  were  maintained,  but  the  Multazim  hud  the  power 
himself  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  village  lands,  aud  bis  holding  was 
designated  Wasieh.  The  Government  was  entitled  to  resume  direct 
possession  at  its  pleasure,  but  the  power  was  seldom  exercised,  and 
the  Multazim  was  allowed  to  bequeath  or  even  to  sell  his  rights.  The 
laud  iu  the  occupation  of  the  villagers  was  designated  Alar.  ]£ach  was 
permitted  tu  Lruusmit  his  holdiug  to  his  family,  but  he  did  not  possess 
the  power  of  sale,  nor  could  he  abandon  his  land.  If  he  died  without 
heirs,  it  reverted  to  the  Multazim,  who  was  bound  to  vonfer  it  upon 
another  member  of  the  community.  Tlje  general  administration  of 
the  laud  revenue  throughout  the  country  was  committe'd  to  a  high 
ofticial  styled  the  DefttrMr.  With  the  speedy  decay  of  Turliish 
authority  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Kgypl,  many  of  Sultan  Suley- 
man's  regulations  became  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
Mcmluk  chiefs,  in  their  treatment  of  the  entire  population,  obeyed  no 
other  law  bnt  that  of  their  own  will.  * 

Mohammed  AH,  on  his  accession  to  the  sorercign  nile  at  the 
brginning  of  the  present  century,  and  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Mcmluka,  aholishcd  the  system  of  Multazlms,  and  became  himself 
immediate  and  absolute  landlord  over  the  entire  soil  of  the  country.  He 
wa»  iu  many  resi)ccts  amauof  wise  aud  enlarged  views,  aud  if  he  had 
couliucd  his  energies  to  the  government  of  the  country,  Kgj'pt  would 
probably  have  attained,  under  his  rule,  a  degree  of  prosperity  un- 
known to  it  for  ages.  Unhappily  for  his  people,  his  mind  became 
filled  with  views  of  a  more  brilliant  career.  Had  he  succeeded,  and 
become  a  Mayor  of  the  falacc  at  Constantinople,  Kgypt  would  have 
fallen  into  the  condition  of  a  Turkish  province,  governed  by  the 
supreme  powers  on  the  shores  of  the  liosphoros,  with  what  result  it 
would  he  useless  to  speculate. 
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Id  spite  of  miHLary  successes,  \m  ambitious  dcaigus  mdc-il  in 
failure,  ottd  lie  found  himself'  at  the  head  of  a  coiiutry  cxliuusteil  and 
depopulated  by  the  strain  he  hati  laid  upou  it,  but  stilt  possessiug  in 
its  fertile  soil  and  in  its  industrious  race  the  ncccesary  olcmcnta  fur 
its  ret-overy. 

Large  tracts  of  land  had  fnllen  out  of  cnltivatioQ,  and  in  many 
c&ses,  owing  to  the  ne^U^itcd  eonilitiou  of  the  irrif^atioii  canals  and 
embankmeuts,  reiniircil  an  cxiiciuliture  of  capita!  which  the  villagers 
were  unable  to  supply.  Lenses  of  these  vcre  granted  to  persoos 
possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  at  a  reduced  annual  assessment,  or 
in  certain  cases  free  from  it  altogether,  for  a  limited  number  of 
yeaia.     These  are  the  lands  known  as  Aha'Hleh  or  'Vshiln, 

But  in  many  instances  entire  villnffcs  had  fallen  into  a  slato  of 
destitution  and  of  actual  hankniptcy,  frequently  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  their  cattle,  through  one  or  other  of  the  murrains  that  huTu 
scourged  the  couutry  at  frequent  intervals.  These  were  generally 
granted  ou  terms  very  tsimilar  to  those  conceded  to  the  old  Multazim;!, 
to  wealthy  uBiciuls,  or  other  persons  of  liigh  [tositiou,  who  became 
sureties  to  the  Gorcrumeut  for  payuieut  of  the  reveuuc,  aud  who 
undertook  thu  cuttivatiou  of  a  portion  of  the  village  soil  uu  their  o\tu 
account,  giviug  the  peasantry  the  requisite  ODsistauce  fo.r  the  tillage 
of  the  remaiuder.  Iii  a  considerable  uumber  of  other  cases  the 
(iovemment — or  the  Viceroy,  it  was  hardly  possible  tu  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other — took  the  villages  into  its  own  bauds  for  tho 
aame  object,  and  on  analogous  conditions.  In  addition,  however,  to 
these  grants,  others  were  made  by  the  Viceroy,  principally  to  members 
of  his  own  family,  for  tho  avowed  object  of  providing  for  their 
maintenance.  These  concessions,  doubtless,  served  to  increase  the 
security  of  other  grants,  but  iu  no  case,  and  least  of  all  in  the  latter, 
vere  they  regarded  as  conferring  anything  more  than  usufructuary 
rights,  which  the  holder,  it  ia  true,  might  transmit  to  his  heirs,  hut 
vhicb  the  CJovcrnment  was  fully  empowered  to  resume  at  its  pleasure 
oD  such  conditions  as  it  might  in  each  case  be  pleased  to  fix. 

Each  of  Mohammed  Ali's  successors  has  followed  bis  example  in 
Kcking  to  enrich  his  family  by  the  same  means  as  those  adopted 
by  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Abbas  Pasha,  his  virtual  successor, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  ensure  the  direct  succession  to 
the  Viceroyalty  for  hia  own  desccndauts,  had  time  nevertheless  to  place 
his  son  Al  llami  Fasha  in  possession  of  a  targe  extent  of  land.  But 
his  saeccssor  Said  Pasha  absolutely  refused  to  recognize,  if  not  the 
hrgality  of  the  grants  themselves,  at  all  events  any  doubt  as  to  tho 
■bsoliite  aud  legal  right  of  the  Government  to  resume  at  its  pleasure 
the  whole  or  whatever  portion  of  the  grants  it  might  deem  fit.  If 
ihc  reigning  Viceroy,  he  argued,  with  uuauswerable  force  from  Ids 
point  of  view,  were  regarded  as  empowered  to  make  perpetual  grants 
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to  hia  family  uod  cKiklrcii}  tliere  wuiild  be  nothing  to  prercnt  him 
from  delivering  the  whole  country  into  their  posscesion,  and  with  it 
all  substantia]  power  and  authority  over  it,  leaving  little  more  than 
tbcir  shadow  to  his  micccasor.  He  insisted,  thererorc,  that  the  rillagca 
and  their  lands  should  be  surrendered ;  hut  he  allowed  AI  Hami 
Pasha  to  retain  possession  of  all  lands  to  which  a  title  bad  been 
acquired  by  purchase,  and  such  also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  aa  had 
been  granted  to  his  father  by  Mohammed  Ali,  whose  acts  were  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  special  respect. 

"We  liavc  here,  doubtless,  one  of  the  earlicut  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  profound  change  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  land  tenure,  which 
we  have  seen  iti  progress  iu  the  present  day.  But  other  causes  had 
come  into  existence  likely  to  contribute  towards  the  same  result. 
The  wonderful  recujjcrative  powers  of  the  country  had  already 
commenced  to  give  to  the  right  of  occupation  of  the  soil  a  money 
Talue,  which^  a  few  years  before,  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Little  more  than  thirty-tive  years  ago,  the  peasants  were  deserting 
their  lands  in  crowds.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  towns,  or 
■wherever  they  could  liud  subsistence  by  the  earning  of  wages. 
The  evil  becnmc  one  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Government  set 
about  arresting  the  men  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  their  villages.  There  must  be  many  persona 
able  to  remember  the  sight  of  long  strings  of  these  Mmahai/in,  or 
deserters,  gencrnlly  secured  to  one  another  wilh  chains,  being  led 
back  tT  their  villages.  At  an  earlier  period  similar  deserters  bad  in 
large  numbers  sought  refuge  in  Syria,  and  it  will  he  remembered 
that  it  was  the  refusal  of  a  demand  for  their  extrndition  that  supplied 
the  rcflsou  or  pretext  for  Mohammed  Ali's  attack  upon  the  Pasha  of 
Acre,  the  first  scene  iu  a  war  that  led  his  armies  almost  to  tlic  very 
gates  of  Constantinople.  It  may,  by  the  way,  be  remarked  that  the 
exodus  from  i^gypt  into  Syria  has  probably  been  known  from  time 
immemorial,  both  heforc  and  since  the  celebrated  one  that  took  place 
under  the  leiidership  of  the  Prophet  Moses. 

Siuce  the  period  of  Sftid  Pasha's  accession,  the  laud  assessment 
has  been  repeatedly  and  heavily  raised,  but  the  value  of  pro<lucc. 
and  facilities  of  credit,  have  undergone  a  more  than  proportionate 
inoroase.  The  cftec-t  has  been  to  render  the  occupatiou  of  land 
an  eagerly  eoveti^d  object  with  all  classes  of  the  population.  It 
is  true  that,  during  the  latter  years  of  Ismail  Pasha's  rcigu,  the 
crushing  weight  of  taxation  iui|)Osed  upon  the  peasants,  under  an 
endless  variety  of  deuomiiiatiuus,  and  the  rstorLiona  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  were  rapidly  reducing  the  population,  and  more 
cs[)eciiilly  tlic  poorer  portion,  to  its  former  state  of  wretchedness. 
Ominous  symptoms  of  a  return  to  the  old  unhappy  condition  of  the 
country  were  beginning  to  appear,  when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
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reforms,  eOTected  under  the  auspices  of  the  European  Control,  were 
interposed  to  save  it. 

Ismail  Pasha  had,  meanwhile,  l>een  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  aud  sccoring  the  possession  of  land  to  himself  and  to 
his  family,  liut  he  took  the  precaution  of  generally  acquiring  his 
titles  by  purchase.  It  is  suiEricntly  easy  to  conceive^  that  neither 
the  precise  circumstances  under  which  the  rights  of  possession  were 
acquired  by  so  powerful  a  personage,  nor  even  the  precise  nature 
and  effect  of  the  title  could  be  strictly  inquired  into;  hut  it  must  be 
almost  equally  obvious,  that  the  numerous  class  of  persons  in  actual 
occupation  of  land  could  have  uo  interest  in  seeking  to  promote  au 
inquiry  which  would  tend  to  weaken  their  own  tenure.  The  late 
Khedive  and  his  family  became  the  owners  of  about  a  million  of 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  Kgypt,  and  an  implied  claim  to  them  as  free- 
hold property  was  tacitly  admitted. 

The  scheme  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mukdbilah  next  came 
into  existence.  The  Mukabilah  was  an  arrangement  proposetl  hy 
the  Government  to  all  occupiers  of  land  throughout  the  countrj% 
whercbVjOn  condition  of  their  paying  a  sum  equal  to  six  years'  revenue, 
the  land  asHcssmcut  of  each  person,  on  completing  the  payment  of 
tliat  sum,  was  to  be  reduced  in  perpetuity  by  one-half.  The  Goveru- 
raent  pledged  itself  to  self-interdiction  of  all  rights  to  raise  it  in  the 
future.  Each  person,  finally,  on  completing  bis  payments,  hecamc 
entitled  to  hojjela,  or  title  deeds,  by  vtliich  the  holding  became  his 
ahsoluie  and  personal  property.  The  circulars  that  were  i&sucd  broad- 
cast throughout  the  country  were  careful  to  explain  that  the  land 
would  thus  he  at  the  absolute  distposal  of  its  owners,  each  of  whom 
would  be  free  to  sell  or  bequeath  it  or  give  it  away,  at  his  pleasure. 

Tlic  proposed  measure  was  anything  but  popular,  aud  least  of  all 
so  among  poor  holders.  .\ll  classes  were  well  aware  that  the  promise 
of  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  assessment  was  one  that  could  be 
Cftsily  kept  to  the  letter  and  yet  be  broken  in  its  spirit.  Kach  holder 
wu  nominally  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse  the  proposal ;  but  in  point 
of  fact  it  was  rigorously  enforced  upon  all.  The  rich  obtained 
relief  by  making  their  payments  in  depreciated  paper,  a  resource  of 
which  the  poor  could  hardly  avail  themselves.  The  burden  imposed 
upon  them  was  beyond  their  strength.  The  instalments  were  extorted 
by  the  same  means  as  their  taxes,  and  were  regarded  by  the  nctims 
in  precisely  the  same  light. 

Tbo  Muk&bilah  was  abolished  by  the  European  Control,  under 
airangenicnta  of  compensation  for  the  payments  actually  made,  by 
means  of  an  annuity,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
atioum.  ITie  law  of  liquidation,  issued  iu  1880,  of  which  the  abolition 
of  the  Muk&bilah  was  a  section,  docs  not  clearly  specify  under  what 
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oondilioris  of  tenure,  whether  nev  or  o\d,  the  lands  arc  hcQccfonnii 
to  be  held.  'Hie  liultkra,  defined  as  those  persons  vrhosu  uamcs 
apfHrar  ia  the  laud  revuauu  registers,  are  t«micd,  iu  the  French 
VL'rsioDj  propriduirts.  It  is  tiut  stated  under  what  limitations,  ii 
any,  the  word  is  to  be  understood,  but  in  actual  practice  these 
persons  have  siuce  Ihcu  bcuti  regarded  aud  treated  as  actual  owners.  -| 

This  occurred  litilc  more  Ihau  twu  years  ago,  and  for  the  purpose] 
of  marking  the  recent  date  of  the  revulutiou  in  the  land  system  of 
K^ypt,  it  may  be  noted  that  tlie  modem  Il^'yptiau  code,  published  ia 
lH7u>  and  compiled  Tur  the  use  of  the  lutcrtiutioiial  Courts  that  came 
into  existence  at  lliat  period^  divides  real  property  into  four  categoncs.* 

Mutk  (houses   or  lands),  over  whieh  private  JtLdivtduals   may  have 
{peuvent  avoir)  complete  rights  of  property. 

IVakfa,  property  of  the  same  nature,  hehl  in  mortmain  by  rcligioiia 
establishmeDts. 

Next  is  the  Kharnji,  in  which  almost  the  entire  soil  of  the  countrj 
must  be  comprised.      It  is  described  in  ilie  following  words  ; — 

"Les   bieus  haraiijia  ou  irifnUaiTes  ■&oxxi  ceux  qui  appartiennent  i^ 
I'Etftt  el  dont  it  a  cede,  dans   les  conditions  et  dans  Ics  cas  pr^vus 
par  les  reglcments,  I'usLifruit  ami  parti culicrs." 

The    fourth    category   are  the   Moubuh,  that  ia  to   say,  untilled 
lands,  to  which  a  person   is  free  to  acquire  a  prescriptive  right  by  fl 
occupation    and     cultivation.       Thereupon,    however,    they   become  ^^ 
practically  ineludetl  in  the  Kliaraji.     This  is   shown  by  Art.   50  to 
be  the   case,   also,  with   Aba'dicb   lauds,  which  I    have  already  rc-j 
ferred  to. 

1  hare  alluded  to  the  enlarged  facilities  of  credit  that  came  into] 
existence  in  the  days  of  Said  Pasha.  The  adrauces  were  mostly  mado 
by  foreign  traders,  who  soon  sought  to  enhance  their  security  by 
means  nf  murtgages.  The  native  courts  oi  the  Mahkamah  resolutely  ^\ 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  mortgages,  or  indeed  to  con-H 
ceni  itself  with  such  transactions  in  any  form.  The  commerciat  ^^ 
tribunals  were  Ic^s  scrupulous  in  the  matter.  The  International  f 
Courts  consequently  found  a  system  of  mortgages  practically  iafl 
existence.  Their  new  statutes,  moreover,  formally  recognized  the  ^^ 
system,  and  acknowledged  its  validity  over  the  usufructuary  right*  of 
the  occupants  of  Kharoji  lands.  The  judgments  of  the  new  tribunals 
have  consequently  contributed  materially  towards  the  subversion  of, 
the  ancient  agrarian  institutions. 

Whether  the  transformation  is  one  to  be  desired  on  its  own  merits 

is  a  question  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer.     It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable, 

that  under  anytbiag  like  nu  orilerly  system  of  gorcmment,  a  tenancy 

of  State  landa  for  agricultural  purjioscs  will  tranafomi  itself  into  & 

*  The  volume  cooaiiU  for  Lhe  moil  itut  of  a  dote  3(la[«Ution  {rem  tlic  Frescb  code- 
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personal  rigUtj  aiul   that   the   Utter  must  soon  grow  iato  something 
iudistinguisliablc  from  complete  cnvnenikiii. 

The  system  of  militjir)'  Wch,  adopted  iiy  Salailiiij  contained  some- 
thing more  than  the  germs  of  n  great  fciulal  aristocracy  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  landowners.  It  failed  to  Hc-complish  the  result,  ehiefly 
because  Salartin'a  objects  compelled  him  to  confine  his  selection  of 
military  chiefs,  and  even  of  their  followers,  to  the  vigorous  and  war- 
like races  of  the  North.  But  these  races,  as  all  history,  and  even  the 
experience  of  modern  times  abundantly  show,  are  unable  to  nnturalir* 
themselves  in  the  climate  of  Egypt.  They  become  enfeebled,  and 
usually  die  cot  within  two  or  three  generations.*  The  expedient 
which  was  in  couseiiuence  resorted  to — recruitment  to  the  ranks  of 
the  governing  and  military  class  by  the  constant  importation  of 
Mcmliiks — could  not  produce  the  same  effects  as  a  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  property  and  power,  least  of  all  in  a  country  incessantly 
torn  by  contending  factions^  a  condition  which,  again,  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  Mcmlilk  systeui.  The  causes,  which,  uutil  th« 
present  time,  have  counteracted  all  teudeucy  towards  the  substitution 
of  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors  for  that  of  State  owuerabip,  are 
suQicieutly  obvious,  besides  being  iu  great  measure  indicated  in 
preceding  remarks, 

Without  euteriug  into  a  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  sptems,  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  impending  change,  instead 
of  being  the  indirect  outcome  uf  measures  entered  into  for  other 
objects,  has  not  been  the  result  of  an  express  policy,  adopted  after 
full  and  mature  conHiderntion  of  the  subject  in  all  its  hearings. 

There  is  one  danger,  which,  1  think,  will  hardly  be  treated  in 
any  quarter  as  imaginary.  Present  freehold  property  in  their 
hmd  irill  be  a  fatal  gift  to  the  peasants,  if,  through  the  fcrcn  of 
drennutances,  or  through  their  own  improvidence,  its  ownership 
iboold,  in  the  faturc,  pass  out  of  their  bands  altogether.  Already 
more  than  one-third,  perhaps  over  one-half,  of  the  soil — 1  include 
the  portion  acquired  by  the  late  Viceroy — is  held  by  a  limited  number 
of  persons,  possessed  of  more  or  less  wealth,  and  some  of  whom  are 
erccisivcly  rich.  The  inability  of  the  ordinary  Egyptian  peasant  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  borrow  is  a  sufficiently  wcll-cstabllshcd  fact. 
Loans  will  unquestionably  be  offered  bim  on  cheaper  terms  than  have 
ever  been  known  before,  and  the  operation  of  the  law  of  mortgage  ts 
only  too  likely  to  eompteto  his  ruin.     Possession  of  land  iu  the  fertile 


*  TW  U«Uili«i  hr  travelliuft  tliat  cxi*t  iti  invili^ni  tioin,  of  wlitub  ihv  wwltliier 
Mttkn  ftvkil  tketnselvM  more  aod  inoto,  for  the  purjiosv  u(  speudint;  it  put  of  the  year 
in  Uw  elitokte  of  their  nAtivi*  couotrie-s,  kuil  th«  {ir«<;tic«  uf  oducAtimg  their  cLildren 
ia  Enropv,  aiu  pot  unlikrlv  to  mcjilify  the  conditioua  h«rs  r<ftrr<d  to.  Ami  tticRc  hkbit* 
will  BMciuHIy  have  ihv  ftirthcr  effect  of  ■irengtiiciiiiig  tlia  burrwr  tlMt  eiiiU  botween 
and  the  [icofile  of  their  adapted  couutry. 
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Kile  Tftlley  >«  CDvetccl  by  oU  claues,  as  miic]i  by  "  LevaQtiocs"  aad 
foreigners  as  by  natives,  and  in  a  atriiggle  for  its  acquisition,  the 
rich  and  shrewd  can  hardly  fail  to  be  victorious.  If  so,  the  mass  of 
the  people  may  tind  tbem^^clvcs  in  a  condition  no  Itsss  wretched,  and! 
probably  more  hopclcws,  tliau  that  of  the  pnat.  And  if  they  behold,! 
what  they  will  nndonbtedly  t^tiU  regard  as  their  national  iiiheritancc,i 
poss&^scdj  perliapa  in  a  large  degree,  by  men  alien  iu  religion  and! 
in  race,  a  spirit  of  dixconleiit  M'ill  a-ssuredly  be  raised,  unequalled] 
possibly  even  in  the  miserable  history  of  the  past. 

My  remarks  arc  not  intended  cither  to  rceoramcnd  or  to  oppose  a 
return   to  the  former   system.     Rut  under  such  circumstances  as  I 
have   indiratcrl,  lenders   will  not  be  -wanting,  who  will   show  that  a 
departure  from  the  communistic  principles,  approved  and  established  i 
by    the    earliest    founders    of   Islam,    is    fundamentally    illegal,    and 
opposed  to  Sunni   traditions,  the  legal  force  of  which  is  regarded  a$j 
hardly  less  stringent  than  that  of  formal  precepts  of  the  Kar-^u.    Ati 
the   present  moment,  nevertheless,  an  attempt  to  revert  to  the  old, 
system,  or  even  a  proposal  to  do  so,  would  undoubtedly  be  opposed^ 
by  the  most  powerful  interests  in  the  country.* 

*  Ths  difficulty  of  arriTing,  in  each  n  matter,  m  an  indcpemlflnt  cicpreBaiMi  of  tli« 
opiiiiiiii«  mil)  MiAliea  of  tlie  cuutitry  nt  Inrgc,  i»  liilTcri'iit  id  kind  frum  that  wlikth  baa 
recently  {iiriilcKed  most  rctdfini  iif  ninrHpapcT  tvlrgrain*  uid  cciiT*tpond*Dtta.  Hie 
Kuelixli  jiuhlic  ia,  I  imitj^pnc.  by  this  time  ci>uvin<:cii  that  ot^^uiiccd  Addrvssea  to  tl« 
hnldcm  til  iiiprdmi!  pouvr.  nr  to  n  military  dictiitor,  lira  winrtli1««s  fnr  pnrnopn  of  an* 
liKbt«Bmsiit.  They  urc  (U'»ij[u»l  to  inltiience  fnrciKu  opinion.  But  !t  \*  perhaps  wank 
jnantioniiiK  tknt  Ar&bi  and  liii  coDiiianions  worn  uot  tlio  orisiuAtora  of  the  device. 

Komowbiit  leu  than  fonr  years  Ago,  on  thi^  ovortliT^w  of  tho  Niib&r- Wilson  Hinii 
the  lata  KLedive  fortbwiUi  limti^lit  (iirwan.1  :i  rtrul  st^liutui^  fur  tho  liquidation  oE 
national  debta.  It  vraa  |llll)lj^ll•.•Ll,  toK^'thor  with  s  "  doclaration"  L>y  tb«  Kliodivs,  ai 
vitfa  an  nddrcES  signed  tiy  all  tlic  kadcrs  and  uctabiliti'i^B  of  tbo  coQntr>'.  They  faad 
conBidi^rpd  it  tlirir  duty  to  propose  a  linanci.ii  M-iiinio  to  tho  Vic«roy,  and  they  iiad 
made  it  the;  ol)j<;cb  of  t.lvtur  anxioim  and  curi;ful  cotiMdvrntuiti.  Tlio  projoct  in  qaertHM^ 
it  must  be  observed,  vrns  LmoiI  upon  tba  co]l«ution  of  n  [uuih  Inr^-or  nveuuc  tliaa  was 
propoMd  to  be  rniscd,  or  tbiui  has  beon  raised,  aaAat  th^  European  Control.  It  siaignnt 
alao  a  madi  Isr^r  sliaro  to  tbc  public  crcditora.  and  rrMcrvi'd  Icm  fortbo  rcquirementa 
of  tho  l.iirvL-nim'rnt.  Tlir  addn-iia  |ir:ii»ed  tliu  Kliediv*!  fur  havttig  tinvcr  fadr'l  to  anbmit 
ILc  Statv  budj^-t*  to  tbt>  Cliaiuber  uf  Delei;at««.  au>d  for  nluu)!!  c^TUpuIuiivly  adoptiBg  tta 
dcL'iBJous.  Tlic  tiil^S'Cribrin  jiiinod  tbo  Khclivo  in  dccl.iriiig  lliat  Kgy^ft  vaa  ikA  **  en 
et*t  (ip  decoutitiire  "  ThL-  hniinur  of  liic  country  nijiiircd  lU  debts  ti>  bo  paid  iu  foil. 
Tlir^y  agiplaudrd  tliii  dptrniiiiisliau  of  thu  Khi'dive,  as  net  fortli  in  hiii  ]icconi|wuyiii^ 
dvoluraLitm,  t<>  olaiui  fivui  Euroiie  tli«  mmt  vxtcaded  coutrul  o\«r  tbe  fiuaucialadau- 
nietration  of  tho  oanntry,  nnd  tliry  fomudly  rcciticatcd  bim  to  appoint  Boropeon  con* 
trollars  over  the  rcMiptit  and  cupcndiliiic  ot  the  .Slate. 

The  address  iHsigmd  by  all  tbu  luudiuA  fumoaiid  A'u<Jw,  bytboLradscr  tho  Kcligioiia 
Cor]«rationf>,  by  tbo  I'ojitiu  ratriarch  And  Jewiah  Grand  Rabbi,  by  the  OhAmberof 
Dek'jjjtvH,  civil  and  cnilitary  fiiuotioDarir^,  iiAtire  merclianta  and  notables.  Tho  signs* 
tnnsa  occnpv  t^n  pngpii,  and  ntl  um  duly  autthcnticntcd.  No  on*,  not  pven  Ihim-  who 
liuow  aonHit^uit  of  the  nuicorunn  abiist.'  of  tiia  funiier  niostor,  with  which  his  innpited 
aewBiMipcrs  wen-  filled  duHnc;  bia  poriwl  of  nowcr,  nncht  to  be  stirprifcd  to  hear  that 
amoint  the  aignaturfs  to  the  loj.il  address  is  tnat  of  ALtu.ld  Ar&bj,  iJeuUmant^^okinel 
of  lufantrj-. 

U  ia  of  the  grcntast  importatico  that  the  Kgyptiun  Gvvcmnient  slioold  bavA  the  beat 
mean.*  of  beentnlng  ncrjtiainti'il  vtith  tbo  Bentinicnts,  ^rievana's.  and  wjjibca  of  the  |>o{iii- 
latiuu.  But  I  may  here  remark,  tliut  I  believe  the  olijfL-t  could  at  i>r»«iit,  and  finr  som< ' 
yaars  to  come,  be  more  ctTectna-lly  and  safely  attained  by  tho  crwtlOD  of  local  |inmncui 
couacUa  thaa  by  thv  cstahlisbmoDt  of  a  ccatrnl  partlammt. 
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Tn  dealing  with  the  land  laws,  the  practical  efforts  of  statesmen 
charged  with  the  future  destinies  of  Egypt  can  perhaps  best  he 
directed  towards  devising  means  for  counteroctiog  the  borrowing  pro- 
pensities of  the  pea«aut8.  A  villager  miglit,  for  example,  be  alloved 
to  retain  the  liberty  of  borrowiug  on  the  eecurity  of  bis  growing  crops, 
whilst  a  mortgage  of  hU  land  might  be  declared  invalid,  imless  entered 
into  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  village  community.  In 
order  to  prevent  lliat  couEcut  from  being  too  readily  giTen,  some 
degree  of  responsibility  niiglit  be  cast  upon  the  commnuity.  In  the 
event  of  a  sale,  whether  the  conscqut'iice  of  foreclosure  or  otherwise, 
a  liberal  right  of  prc-cmiHion  might  ho  allowed  to  the  insolvent's 
neighbours,  even  pcrhsjiH  snrh  an  might,  under  certain  circumstances, 
expose  the  creditor  to  the  rii^k  of  lo5s.  The  right  might,  if  neces- 
sary, be  extended  to  the  natives  of  neighbouring  villages.  Such  a 
measure  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  usages  and  traditions  of  the 
couTitry,  and  with  tlic  aricieut  principles  in  particular,  according  to 
which,  subject  to  the  8U|)erior  rights  of  the  State,  the  natives  of  a 
irilUgc  may  be  practically  regarded  as  co-proprictors,  among  one 
anoilicr,  of  the  laiid  attaclied  to  it. 

Mosques  and  charitable  establishments  have  a  right  of  pre*emption 
of  any  adjoining  house  property  they  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring. 
The  fact  may  be  here  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  illus- 
trating  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  certain  precautions  to  prevent 
the  object  of  the  law  from  being  defeated  by  the  ingenuity  of  persons 
interested  in  doing  so.  When  the  representatives  of  the  Wakf,  or 
religions  foundation,  announce  their  intention  to  use  their  right  of 
pre-emption,  purchasers  are  naturally  chary  of  coming  forward  with 
offers.  The  difficulty  is  got  over  by  an  understanding  between  buyer 
and  seller,  that  the  price  shall  be  expressed  as  a  given  sum  of  money, 
with  the  addition  thereto  of  a  rurrah  viajhutah,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
dosed  purse  coutaiuiug  an  unknown  quantity.  The  purse  goes  round 
UDODg  an  assemblage  of  persons,  and  each,  before  passing  it  ou  to  his 
neigbbour,  secretly  drops  something  into  it,  a  small  coin,  or  it  may 
be  a  button,  or  fragment  of  &ilk,  anything  in  short.  The  purse  in 
Becorvly  closed,  of  course  without  examination  of  its  contents,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  the  Wakf  is  frustrated. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  hereinbefore  stated,  that 
the  Kharaj  has  always  been  regarded  as  something  separate  and 
distinct  from  taxation  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  word  is  outcome,  equivalent  to  income,  a  sense  retained 
io  the  word  revenues.  In  the  official  l-'rencb  version  of  the  modern 
code  it  is  styled  tribute,  which  indeed  is  the  signification  generally 
attached  to  the  term. 

The  land  revenue,  together  with  the  Jizyah,  or  capitation   tax,  ex- 
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actcil  from  Cliristiftns  nnrl  Jews,  in  return  for  the  protection  accot 
to  them,  and  certain  dues  upon  foreign  merchandiBC,  formally 
sanctioned  liy  tliD  Khulif  Omar,  the  sceond  anccessor  of  the 
Prophet,*  actually  constituted,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
sole  receipts  of  the  national  Treasury.  For  a  still  longer  period  they 
have  been  regarded  hy  Mahoramcdan  jurists  as  the  only  lawful 
sources  of  income.  The  invention  of  tascs  13  attributed  to  a  supc 
intendent  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  dcserihed  as  a  crafty  and  ni 
scrupulous  man,  and  who  is  said  to  have  devised  the  system  shortlj 
after  a.h.  'ZhO  [x.n.  87-1).  A  few  of  the  Kgyptiim  SuUans,  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  earned  much  credit  and  popularity  by  the  abolition 
of  taxes  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  nota&ly  happened  under  Saladin 
and  under  the  ^^alik  en  Nasir  ^fuh.immad,  already  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  an  imjwrlarit  cadastral  9ur^Ty  of  the  country.  Bnt  it  may 
be  stated  iu  general  terms,  that  from  tlie  ninth  century  down  to  the 
present  day,  taxes,  commonly  of  the  most  oppressive  nature,  have  been 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  every  Government  that  has  ruled  over  the 
country.  The  native  historians  have  preserved  to  us  long  lists  of 
these  mediieval  taxes.  They  may  be  read  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  old  adage  that  there  is  nothing  new  uuilcr  the  suu.  Such  an 
impost,  for  instance,  as  that  on  the  cleansing  of  cesspools,  one  out  of 
the  numerous  category  recently  abolished  by  the  European  Control, 
is  found  to  be,  not  a  novel  contrivance,  but  only  the  revival  of  a  Tcry 
ancient  one.  We  discover  also  the  c\istcnee  in  those  days  of  the 
identical  abuses  brought  to  light  through  tlie  agency  of  the  Control 
at  the  present  time,  'nieu,  as  in  modern  times,  provincial  governors 
were  in  the  habit  of  proving  their  zeal  by  the  invention  and 
application  to  their  districts  of  fresh  methods  of  extortion,  which 
were  almotit  invariably  adopted  by  the  novcmmcnt  and  acquired  ^_ 
permanent  character.  ^| 

Tlie  necessity  for  entirely  assimilating  the  position  of  Europeans 
in  respect  of  taxation  to  that  of  the  natives  is  self-evident.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  i»  commonly  done,  that  Europeans  are  wholly, 
or  even  almost  wholly,  exempt  from  taxes.  In  common  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns,  they  pay  an  impo^^t  upon 
ever}'  article  of  consumption  or  use,  on  the  first  necessaries  of  life  as 
well  as  on  objects  of  luxury*.  On  such  articles  as  tobacco  and  salt 
the  dues  are  excessively  heavy.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that 
Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  who  engage  in  agriculture,  are  subject 
to  the  land  assessment. 

The  taxes  from  which  they  enjoy  exemption  are  practically  two  tA 


*  TwiMiiid  &liii.ir|<or  cent,  were  collected  from  Muslim  tradon;  five  percent.. 
Ahi  (ciint'nah.  "the  [rrotcctcil  penpln  i"  Anil  ten  ]it'rcctit  from  AlU  ti  y/uri— th*t  1 
»j,  fntu  Cliriat[?iu  and  Jews,  tl«  sulijecti  oi  a,  nun-Ild  ualim  St«t«. 
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number — tbc  bouse  duty,  leTied  in  all  tlie  cities  and  large  towns,  and 
ilie  licence  duty,  levied  on  the  esercisc  of  profesaions  and  trades. 
To  botb  of  these,  and  tu  any  other  burdens  tbat  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  native  population,  tbey  ought  nuqucstiomibly  to  be  sub- 
jected. 

This  has  been  more  particularly  acknowledged  in  regard  to  the 
house-tajt,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  much  exleraal 
opposition  would  have  Ijceii  rando  to  its  extension  to  Europeans. 
Only  one  ohstacle  is  referred  to  in  last  year**  annual  report  of  the  Con- 
trollers. "  Thp  house  tax,"  it  is  stated,  "  yields  only  E£65,000,  and 
ibe  rules  uiidcr  which  it  is  cnforcwl  hare  hitlierto  proved  an  iusu|icr- 
nble  obetBcle  to  its  introduction  amon;;  the  I'^uropcjin  colony."  Much 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  professional  licenee  duties,  with  the 
addition  that,  altlioiigh  roughly  graduated,  they  weigh  with  special 
aeverity  upon  the  poorer  classes.  When  they  romc  to  be  fairly  con- 
sidered, it  will  perhaps  Iw  found  best  to  sweep  them  away  altogether, 
aud,  if  necessary,  to  replace  them  by  somctbing  else. 

It  will  be  seen  tbat  tlicre  can  be  no  reason  to  suppoae  that  tbe 
msirailation  of  tbc  position  of  Europeans  to  tbat  of  tbc  native  popula- 
tion in  the  matter  of  taxation,  however  neccai^ary  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  will  bare  the  effect  of  increasing  the  State  revenues  to  any 
material  extent.  It  i*  only  juxt  to  add  that  I  have  never  known  the 
privitegcji  acquired  by  Kuroptans  under  tlic  Capitulations  to  be  com- 
plained of  by  natives.  The  latter  arc  well  aware  that,  until  a  very  recent 
time,  and  even  siuce,  without  i\\v.  safcguani  iifluriled  by  tbe  Capitu- 
Utious,  it  would  have  Iwcn  inii>ussible  fur  Europeans  to  iuhiihit  tbc 
country.  But  the  ahmv  of  granting  European  privileges,  under  tbc 
designation  of  protttcUon,  to  native  subjects,  usually  Christiaiis  and 
Jews,  has  often  been  a  suh;ix-t  of  bitter  remark,  all  the  more  so  as  it 
it  Dolorious  that  tbc  piaeiiec  baa  not  unfrcqucntly  1>ccn  mode  an 
ik^fCt  of  trade  hy  certain  European  ofEcials.  The  native  jiToltg''a,  it 
vast  be  added,  include  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  richest  men  in  tbe 
eonntry,  an<l  they  are  much  addicted  to  an  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth  which  hardly  any  of  (he  Europeans  could  match,  were  it  even 
a  practice  generally  in  accordance  with  their  tastes  and  habits. 

It  must  in  justice  he  stated  that,  iu  tbe  matter  of  tbei«c  protecto- 
rate*, the  English  Govcriiinent  and  its  repre»entattvcs,  as  it  baa 
always  been  universally  admitted,  bavc  offered  sn  honourahtc  cxcrp- 
tioB  to  a  prevalent,  not  to  say  a  geoeral  rule.  Tlie  thing  has  bcea 
an  object  of  jealous  and  vigilant  care  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office  fro.Ti  a  period  dating  at  latest  from  tbe  days  of  Lotd 
Palmeraton. 

It  was  somewbat  astonishing,  therefore,  to   find    tbat  in  a  Bttm 
rf  tbe   foreigners    employed   by   the    Egyptian   GovemiuM't,  l«Mf 
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pnated  for  tlio   qbc   of  Pnrliamont,  EDgloiid  irai  not  only  credited 
vith  a  large   cumber  of  proUyt'-a  iu   tbc  Govcrnnicot  service,  over 
oDc-tbird    of  her  entire    ([uota,   but,   with    some    tdigtit   cxeeptioDf 
actually  no  other  foreign  nation  was  represented  as  comprising  anv^ 
of  the  class.     Tlic  true  explanation  of  the  matterj  I  have  reason  to| 
'bcliercj  is  that  t}ic  returns  were  supplied  by  the  Rj^yptiau  Government 
at  a  time  when  it  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Arubi  Fasba.      He  and 
his  companions  had  ms\.At:  it  a  matter  of  poliey  to  represent  Englai 
as  the  particular  cticmy  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  to   neglect 
means  of  discrediting  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  whose  religious' 
passions,  iitnially  dormant,  were  ditigcnily  stimnlatcd.     The  expressed 
determination  of  l^ngland  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  iras 
the  original  reason  for  the  adoption  of  Uist  course ;  but  Arabi  and 
his  friends  trerc  led  lo  believe  by  their   advisers  that  the  glamour 
certain  to  be  acquired  by  an  attitude  of  haughty  dc6ancc  towards  a 
porrcrful   Christian  nation  couldj  in   tbc  present  iDatancc,  be  gait 
withont  any  actual  risk.* 

The  question  will  necessarily  arise  whether  the  just  interests  of 
the  Egyptian  people  require  the  land  assessment,  be  it  called  quit- 
rent  or  taXj  to  be  rcducecl.  It  hardly  enters  into  my  subject  to 
attempt  an  answer.  But  ss  long  as  any  remnant  of  the  ancient  land 
system  is  allowed  to  subsist — and  it  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily 
parted  with — regard,  in  fixing  the  rate  of  assessment,  should  continue 
to  be  paid  to  such  circumstauccs  as  the  natural  qualities  of  tbc  laudsj 
wbieli  even  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Nile  arc  not  everywhere 
equals  to  their  situation  ivitb  respect  to  the  Nile  level,  and  to  the 
consequent  facilities  or  diiTiciiltics  of  irrigation. 

A  new  and  thorough  cadastml  survey  uf  the  country  will  affurd 
means  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  these  and  auaUigous  poiuts.   Indt 
without  it  little  or  nothing,  in  the  way  of  practical  reform,  can   Ijc 
efficiently  done.     Tbc  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  its  imitortaneoj 
to  the  country  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.      It  ia  as  yet  only  com< 
mcnced,  but  it  is  said  to  have  already  resulted,  on  the  one  hand,  ii 
showing  that  the  assessment  has  frequently  continued  to  be  levied  upon 
land  taken  by  Gorernroent  for  public  purposes,  such  as  railways  and 
canals,  and  on  the  other  hand  in    leading  to  the  discovery  of  lands 
upon  which  the  occupants  paid  no  revenue  whatsoever. 

Taking  the  average  rate  of  assessment  throughout  the  country 
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•  Tt  ia  perfectly  untlewlood  that  Kfalteae  Aa  not  tome  under  th*  tx\*tpfry  of 
Tliey  are  Britiah  eubjocta  io  every  seiiso  of  tU*  wnni,  as  niucli  lo  as  a  uaUvn  of 
Of  iiidood  of  tbc  City  of  (.ondoii.  Thonnmher  in  the  (Sovcmmmt  Bcrriccw  v^rnr  anialC 
'l']ipy  axe.  uiiwtly  cmiiluyiHl  ax  inc-i-tianics  i>r  artiaMin  in  tiuvcrnn>«nt  factoniia,  or  in 
•  iiitilur  vntiacitt^s.  I  may  Uike  tkiit  t>p|iort unity  of  remarkiiif;  thai  the  largv  tiumb«r 
of  1'2.000  to  16,000  usually  accrodit«d  %q  the  t'Tvacfa  oolouy  ia  Egypt  mast  aardy  b« 
incorrect. 
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venly  sluUings  the  acre,   it  will   jirobably  be  found  that  the 

T  laud-bolilcrs  can  not  only  live  and  thrive  under  it,  but  even 

^^  money,  and  in  many  cases  become  rich.     When  they  sublet 

L^^r  land,  a  reduction  would  be-  a  gain  to  them,  without  being  of 

„^    benefit  to  their  teo&nts.     The  case  uf  small  holders  wlU  depend 

^■ao^  the  extent  of  their  farms.    Thit  now  system  will  be  a  more  than 

|ig,^l)tfiil  blessing  to  them  if  it  should  promote  extreme  subdivision, 

^  tl»R  [ircsctit  time  an  existing  aud  even  growing  evil.      No  one  can 

«n]<lgc  the  peasantry  any  measures  calculated  to  better  their  coa- 

dition  ;  but  a  general  reduction  of  the  land  assessments,  if  accompanic<t 

yn  all  increase  to  the  burdens  of  other  sections  of  the  population,  who 

ue  not  so  fortunate  u  to  be  possessed   of  land,  would  certainly  be 

legarded,  considering  the  traditions  of  the  country,  as  an  act  of  gross 

tjosticc. 

1  have  altnded  in  the  foregoiug  pages  to  Abbas  Pasha.      It  is  not 

purpose  to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  justifying  every  act  of 

^vemment.     But  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and  a  fact  of  history, 

it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  was  probably,  though  without  the 

idrtntage  of  European  education,  the  most  able  aud  the  most  efficient 

■dninistrstor  the  country  hati  seen  since  the  death  of  Mohammed  AU. 

e  htt  met  with  the  misfortune  of  having  his  reputation  sacrificed  for 

cal  reasons.      Frcucb  iulluence  was  supreme  and  practically  nn- 

lleoged  in  Egypt  throughout  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Ali.    Abbas 

on  his  accession,  manifested  a  disposition  to  seek  some  measure 

ioT  support  from  Kngland.      lie  added  an  Englishman  to  the  Frcacb 

ofici&ls  employed  at  bis  Toreign  Office.   He  set  about  the  constructiou, 

Boder  the  superintendence  of  iCoglisb  engineers,  of  a  railway  destined 

l&coanect  Alexandria  with   Suez,  au  undertaking  until  then  success- 

My  opposed  by  France.   He,  moreover,  placed  his  son  under  the  care 

d  an  English  tutor.     The  eoD&eqiieucea  may  easily  be  understood. 

But  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  English  writers,  by  eon- 

itaat  repetition,  ouc  after  the  other,    have,  perhaps,  done   more  to 

froptgntc  erroneous  views  of  Abbas  Pasha's  reign^  than  those  of  any 

nation,  the  French  probably  included.      It  is  not  my  object  to 

ind  Abbaa  Pasha's  private  character,  further  than  by  adding  that  the 

ty  of  the  stories  told   about  him  rest  upon  no  better  founda- 

thin  the  merest  gossip.   As,  moreover,  he  has  been  so  constantly 

lUuted  in  un  unfavourable  scn&e  with   Said  Pasha,  it  is  only  fair 

u}'that,  even  in  the  matter  of  private  character,  his  memory  has 

loUiing  to  fear  from  comparison  with  that  of  his  succeaaor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  inopportune  to  refer,  before  concluding,  to 

:r  point,  a  qucatton  of  Anglo-Egyptian  history,  respecting  which 

iinioos  misapprehcn-iion  is  widely  prevalent, 

Erery  one  baa  heard  that  the  English  Army,  after  the  battle  of 
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Alexandria,  in  March,  1801,  admitted  n  large  Tolumc  of  sea  wftter, 
llirdifKli  Lake  Ktko,  into  the  bed  of  Lake  Mareotis.  It  is  almost 
iDrarialjIy  added  that  the  modcro  lake  owes  its  existence  to  that 
opcratinn,  aod  further  that  the  Eogltsh  comniaudcrs,  in  earrviug  it 
out,  reckleaslv  spread  havoc  aud  ruiu  over  an  immense  tract  of  culti- 
Toted  couQtry.  A  large  Dumber  of  village*,  it  is  added,  were  deatroyed— 
]  have  seen  it  stated  as  high  as  130 — and  their  inhabitants  reduced  m 
to  a  state  of  misery  and  stArvatiou.  f 

The  plain  fact,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  modern  wide,  but  ahallotr, 
lake, is  that  a  large  mas%  of  Nile  water  is  admitted  into  it  every  autumn. 
The  water  is  that  which  has  served  to  inniidalc  the  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  Delta,  and  which,  as  it  cannot,  owing  to  difference  of  level,  be 
returned  into  the  river,  is  led  down,  charged  with  salt,  into  the 
Mareotis  bed,  whicli^  it  must  further  be  remarkctl,  is,  as  well  as  the 
country  in  ita  immediate  neighlronrhood,  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Tliat  water,  under  the  iuilnenceof  a  powerful  sun, 
is  evaporated  during  the  course  of  the  succeeding  snmmer.  Some 
years  the  lake  completely  disappears,  all  at  least  but  the  portion  con- 
tained in  a  distant  hollow  of  comparatively  small  extent. 

As  to  the  cultivated  land  and  Ullages  alleged  to  have  l)ccii  inun- 
dated and  destroyed,  the  fact  a  that  the  plnlu  has  for  ccntnnes  past 
hecn  simply  a  barren  desert,  the  soil  of  which,  when  dry,  is  thickly 
incrusted  with  salt.  Its  character  aud  appearance,  and  the  suffering 
uudcrgotie  by  the  French  army  when  crossing  it  in  July,  179S,  on  thetrj 
march  from  Alexandria  to  Damanhilr,  are  graphically  described  itu 
M.-de  Saintinc's  history  of  the  expedition  : — 

"JjiL  divinon  Desaix  ita\i  partie  d'Al«XAudm  ven  Ie«  0   heures- 

cotoyait  I'ancicu  canal  des  I'to]iJiu£ei>  uiuis  ce  cunal  vlaii  it  »«c 

aoldau  uvnn^-iiiont  iii-nibleni^ul,  daiui  nuu  plmnv  ariilo,  sciiuml  fuir  ot  oracjuef 

sons  lours  pas  un  Kahlo  mouvuut  et  Alkuliu On   vit    t-ciio    uiun 

BoUtudi*.  i:oup<;L'   efuleni(!iit  par  ccs  monvanHs  oTiduIuUons  tlu  enble.   .   : 
On  tonlit  rayonurr  snr  la  lete  un  Boleil  jifricain,  fnir  souk  Icb  picds 
nri^iio  brulunti*  commit  In! ;  i-t  au  milieu  da  ce\w  natjun  inliORpiiiilicro,  pas  ut 
nbri  pour  y  chcrchpr  da  ToRibre,  pas  nne  creature  hamune  dont  ou 
implon-r  drs  secours."  .... 

In  this  case,  again,  it  is  prectucly  English  writers  who  have  moitj 
assiduously  propagated  an  historical  error,  aud  one  calculated  to  cast] 
diMredit  upon  their  own  countrymen, 

Tiinant  Bey,  an  eminent  I'rcnch  cnj^inccr,  who  spent  his  Hfeinthl 
ftcrvicc  of  the  Kgyptian  Government,  repented  the  common  version 
this  story  to  Mr.  Nassau  Senior.      But  lie  attributed  the  non-disai 
pearance  of  the  water  by  evaporation  to  the  channel  of  commuoica' 
tion  with  the  sea  not  having  been  rccloaed — a  strange   error   to  I 
committed   by  the  Viceroy's   principal   consulting  engineer,    who 
represented  as  ignorant  of  the  notorious  fact  that  the  highest  level 
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tbe  lake  is  mucli  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  M.  Linant  is 
not,  howeTer,  reported  as  having  referred  to  the  supposed  destraction 
of  villages,  and  in  speaking  of  the  plain  as  formerly  a  fertile  district, 
he  perhaps  really  alluded  to  a  period  from  which  we  are  separated  hy 
«ome  eight  or  ten  centuries. 

Henby  C.  Kay. 

[Since  these  pages  were  written,  and  on  the  ere  of  my  departure 
from  England,  I  have  read  in  the  Times  of  the  17th  of  January,  the 
interesting  letter  of  its  special  correspondent  iu  Egypt,  by  whom,  for 
the  first  time,  the  general  facts  are  indicated  toVhich  it  has  been  my 
desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  English  public,  now  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  future  destinies  of  the  Egyptian  people. — H.  C.  K.] 
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[Tke  following  curious  episode  (now  for  the  ^rat  time  translated)  occurs 
at  the  close  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Great  Sanskrit  Epic  ;  and  it, 
perhaps,  ckiefiy  remarkable  for  anticipating  the  classical  fable  of  the 
SphinXj  as  iccH  as  for  containing  probably  the  most  ancient  conun- 
drums recorded.  There  are  thirty-four  ia  all  of  these  propounded 
by  the  "  Yakaha"  or  Spirit  of  the  Lake,  but  some  of  them  are  here 
omitted.  The  Yakthas  of  Hindoo  mythology  are  a  kind  of  fairies, 
generally  benignant  ami  harmless, — and  commonly  called,  indeed, 
"  Punyajanas,"  or  "good  people," — but  possessed  of  great  power 
and  knowledge. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  Jive  Panda  Princes  have  been  wan- 
dering in  the  forest,  greatly  distrcased  for  want  of  water.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  translation  illustrates  a  passage  in 
my  previously  published  version  of  the  "  Swargarobana,"  where 
the  god  Dharma  praises  the  King  Yiidhisthira  for  his  equity  and 
seif-deniaL] 

THEN  Yudhistliira  spake  to  Nakula : 
"  Thou  Suu  of  Mudri  I  climb  upou  a  tree, 
Aud  louk  tu  all  ten  quartets,  if,  by  cliauce 
■Water  be  uigb,  or  plauLs  which  love  the  pool ; 
Thy  brothers  faint  with  tliinst." 

So  Nakula 
Clomh  a  tall  tree ;   and  luuking,  cried  aloud, 
"  Greeu  leaves  and  water  plants  1  see,  which  lovo 
The  marisli  and  tlic  pool ;  also,  I  hear 
The  cry  of  cranes ;  yonder  ivill  water  lie  !*' 

"  Gal''  Baid  the  Kiog,  "  aud  fetch  for  lu  to  drink. 
Filling  thy  quiver,^' 
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Then  sped  Kaknla, 
Obeying  Vudhisthira  with  swift  feet. 
And  found  a  crystal  pool  brimmed  to  tbe  bank  : 
The  great  rcd-crcstcd  cranes  stalked  on  it^  marge. 
Aud  down  he  flung  to  drink  ;  but  a  Voice  cried, 
"  Beware  to  drink,  rash  voutb  !  ere  thon  hast  made 
Answers  to  ttuch  things  as  I  ask  of  thee; 
The  law  of  this  fair  water  standcth  thus. 
Ariae,  and  hear,  aud  apeak. ;  afterwards  drink, 
And  till  tbyquivdi." 

Hut  the  eager  l^rince 
Being  so  parched,  quaffed  deep,  nut  heeding  him, 
Tbe  Yaksha  of  tbe  place,  and  thereupon 
Fell  lifeless  iu  the  reeds. 

So,  when  they  looked 
To  see  htm  coming,  and  he  tarried  long, 
Again  spake  Yudhisthira  :  "  Nakula 
Lingers  too  much,  my  brothers  ! — Sahadcv ! 
Go  thou;  and  bring  him  back,  and  bring  to  drink." 

"  I  go,"  qnotb  Sabadcr  ;  aud  sought  the  pool, 

And  saw  the  water,  ami  saw  Nakula 

Prone  on  the  earth.     Tlicu  mightily  he  grieved, 
Spying  the  Frince  outstretched ;  yet,  all  so  fierce 

His  drouth  was,  that  ho  ran  and  thing  him  down, 
3IakiQg  to  quaff;  when,  once  again,  the  Voice 

Sounded,  "  Beware  to  drink,  ere  thou  dost  give 
_Answer  to  what  things  1  will  ask  of  thee; 
•This  is  the  law  of  me,  who  am  the  Lord 
<yi  the  fair  water ;  rise,  and  hear,  and  speak  ;      ' 
"U'hcn  thou  shalt  drink,  and  draw." 

Yet,  so  the  stress 
^}f  thirst  o'creamc  him,  that  he  heeded  not, 
^ut  drank,  and  rose,  and — reeled  among  the  reeds 
'Xifeless. 

Then,  once  again,  great  Kunti's  sou 
•Spake,  uyiug  :  "  Oh,  Arjuna,  Fear  of  foes  I 
These,  our  twain  brethren,  tarry :  go  thyself, 
Aud  speed,  and  bring  them  hack,  and  bring  to  drink ; 
Our  trust  thou  art,  for  we  arc  sore  distressed." 

AVhich  hearing,  Gudjlkc^a*  seized  his  bow 

And  arrows,  and  with  drawn  sword  sought  the  pool. 

*  1) ^ I qi'TT  *     "  He  of  tie  knotted  locks,"  a  nana  of  drjiui*. 
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But  coming  tliithcr,  saw  tLose  heroes  stretched — 
His  brctlircn,  best  of  men, — in  deadly  swoon. 
Or  dead  indeed ;  and  deep  distraught  he  stood, 
Seciog  them  thus.     All  round  the  vood  he  gazed. 
With  lifted  bow,  and  arrow  on  the  string, 
Seeking  some  foe ;   but  when  none  came  in  sight, 
So  wild  his  tiiirst  was,  and  the  jmol  so  clear, 
He  bent  his  knee  to  drink,  but  bending,  heard 
That  Voice  cry,  "  Boat  thou  this  without  my  leave  ? 
Despite  mc,  Kunti's  son  t  thou  cauat  not  drink. 
And  shidt  nut,  till  thou  makci^t  auswcra  good 
Unto  my  avkiiig;  then  may'at  thou  be  free, 
Oh,  born  of  Bhirata  I  to  drink  and  draw." 

Thus  sternly  stayed,  the  Prince  exclaimed  in  wrath  : 
"  Come  forth  and  show  thyself,  and  fight  with  me  I 
Pierced  by  my  arruws  thou  shatt  yield  the  pool." 
Then  shot  he  shjift*  this  way  and  thatj  and  spoke 
Those  spells  which  make  a  feathered  barb  fly  straight; 
And  darts  he  flung,  of  magic  might,  which  find 
Th'  escaping  foe,  tracking  his  winding  feet  j 
Karnia,  Nardehas,  Ndiikas  he  threw. 
That  angry  Prince,  covering  the  sky  and  wood 
With  searching  steel.     Thereat  the  Voice  anew 
Mock'd  him,  low-laughing  :  "  Sou  of  Pritha  !  vaiu 
Thine  anger  is;  answer  mc  fair,  and  drink  ; 
But  if  thou  driukest  ere  thou  answercat. 
Thou  shalt  not  live."     ^'et  was  his  throat  »o  parched 
The  Prince  regarded  not,  and  stooped,  and  drank. 
And  fell  down  dead. 

Then  Yudliisthira  spake : 
"  Bhima  I  thou  Terror  of  thy  foes  I  see  now  ! 
Arjuna,  Nakula,  Sahadev  arc  gone 
To  fetch  ua  water ;   but  they  come  not  back. 
Seek  them,  and  bring  to  drink." 


Aud  Bhima  said* 

"  So  be  it ;"  and  he  weut  unto  the  place 

Where  those,  his  miglity-hearted  brethren,  lay. 

But  when  he  saw  them — all  three— dead  aud  stark. 

Sore  grieved  that  long-armcd  Lord,  and  gazed  around. 

Deeming  some  Taksha  or  some  Kakshasa 

Had  wrought  th^ir  doom,  and  chafing  for  the  fight. 
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"  Bat  first/*  quotli  he,  "  'twere  good  to  driok/' — bo  sore 
The  drouth  opjiresseil, — and  to  the  pool  he  sped, 
Thiuking  to  quaff,  when  yet  again  that  Voice 
Echoed,  "  Dare  not  to  drink — so  stamls  the  law 
or  this  fair  water ;  answer  first — then  drink !" 
But  Bhinia,  parched  and  haughty^  answered  naught, 
Lapping  the  eweet  w&ve,  and  iu  lapping-  fell. 


Then,  long;  time  left  alone,  Kuoti's  wise  son 
Uprose — great  Vudhisthira — sorrowfulj 
Perplexed  in  thought ;  and  strode  into  the  wood : 
A  leafy  depth,  where  never  foot  was  heard 
Of  roan,  but  shy  deer  roamed,  and  ahagg}'  bears 
Rustled,  and  jutigle  hens  clucked  Jn  the  shade; 
With  tnl]  trees  crowded,  in  whose  crown  the  bees 
Swarmed  buzzing,  and  strange  birds  buiided  their  nestJ, 
Through  this  green  darkness  wending,  Yudhisthir 
Passed  to  the  i>ool,  and  marked  its  ailvcr  faec 
Shine  in  the  light,  rimmed  round  with  golden  cup» 
Of  lotus  blossoms,  all  as  if  'twere  made 
By  Viswakarma,  Arehitcet  divine; 
And  all  its  gloaming  shallows  and  bright  bays 
IVith  water-plauts  were  broken,  lilies,  reeds ; 
And  framed  about  nitli  Kctuk-g roves ,^  and  clumps 
Of  sweet  rose-laurel  and  the  sacred  lig ; 
Insomuch  that  tlic  King  stood  wondering  there. 
Albeit  beart-aorrowful. 

For  there  he  saw. 
Stretched  dead  together — as  the  World's  Lords  die, 
Indra  and  all,  at  every  Yuga'a  end — 
His  warrior  brethren.     There  Arjuua  lay, 
Beside  his  bow  and  arrow ;   [{hima  therCj 
"With  Naktilaand  Sahadcv;  each  void 
Of  life  and  motion  ;  and,  beholding  these. 
His  soul  sank,  and  he  fetclied  a  grievous  sigh. 
Bitterly  at  that  sight  lamented  he, 
Saying,  "Ah,  Bhima!  oh,  my  brother!  named 
From  the  grim  wolf  ;t  vain  is  the  vow  thou  mad'st 
To  break  the  thigh  of  fell  Duryodhana 
Iq  battle  with  thy  mace.     Dead  art  tliou  now. 
And  thoQC  words  wind.     Brother  and  faithful  Friend  I 
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Who  vast  so  princely- hearted,  and  uphcldst 

The  fortune  of  the  Kurus  I  vows  of  men 

Fail  ofttinies^  being  blind;   but  this  of  thine 

Was  noble,  wherefore  hath  it  borne  not  fruit  ? 

Oh,  Dhananjaya  !*     Conqueror  of  wealth  ! 

My  joT,  my  brave  Arjutia !  at  thy  birth 

'ITic  glad  Gods  said  to  Kuoti:  'This  thy  son 

Shall  be  like  Indra  with  the  thousand  eyes/ 

And  nonhwards  of  the  Paripatra  hills 

All  people  cried :  '  Here  is  the  chief  «haU  bring 

The  ^lojy  back  to  us,  baring  such  strength 

That  in  the  battle  none  will  make  him  tly. 

And  none  shall  stand  when  he  puraucth.*      How— 

Ah,  Jishnu^! — how  is  this  befallen  here. 

Killing  those  hopes  with  thee,  witli  thee,  whose  love 

Made  all  our  dangers  sweet  ?     And  Sahadcv, 

And  Kakula  !  so  valiant  in  the  fight, 

So  high  and  gallant,  gifted  Hke  the  Gods, 

How  have  ye  fallen?  who  could  conquer  you? 

Ifl  my  heart  stoue  that  uow  it  breaketh  not,t 

Seeing  these  great  Twins  gone,  the  first  of  men. 

Heroes,  the  half  of  whose  renowned  work 

Was  yet  to  do?     Ve  knew  the  Shastras — knew 

The  times  and  places  aud  obttcr^'anccs, 

And  kept  the  rites;  how  lie  ye  on  the  earth, 

IJjicouqucn^d  ones !  thus  slaiu,  thus  overeonie, 

Aud  not  a  wound  to  show^ — nay!  but  the  strings 

Not  slipped  into  the  notches  of  your  bows  ?" 


So  broke  the  sorrow  forth  from  Yudbistbir 
Beholding  all  four  brethren  lying  still. 
Prone,  like  four  corpses  set  asleep  by  Death ; 
Much  grieved  he,  and  the  marvel  chilled  his  bltMid: 
Nor  wist  he,  though  so  wise,  whither  to  look 
For  that  which  slew  thcra.     Yet,  close-ponderinfc. 
Unto  himself  he  spakcj  ''No  hurts  they  bear 
Made  by  a  mortal  weapon,  nor  is  print 
Of  footmark  nigh,  save  theirs ;  this  is  some  "Bhut ! 
Some  Spirit  of  the  Waste  ! — But  let  me  drink, 
And  afccrward  consider;  it  may  be 
The  vile  Duryodhana  hath  dragged  the  pool, 
By  counsel  of  Gandhfira's  king;  the  wise 
Trust  never  him  with  senses  unsubdued. 
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To  irhom  thin^  Inwful  and  unlnvful  count 
One  and  the  some;  yea!  but  this  tiling  may  be 
WrotigTit  by  hid  hatred  of  Duryodhana." 

Thus  mused  tho  King,  but  murmured  presently : 
"  Pare  and  unsullied  socma  the  water ;  fresh 
My  brothers'  faces  are;   no  poison-stain 
Mars  limb  or  lip  !  'tis  Yoma's  self  liatli  come. 
The  Conqueror  of  all,  and  slain  them  here, 
"Whom  none  but  he  dared  strike,  being  so  strong," 


So  sayiDR,  to  the  brink  he  drew,  athirst. 
And  stooped  to  drink,  when,  close  at  hand,  ho  heard 
A  bird's  cry,  and  the  Yaksha,  taking  shape, 
Spake:  "A  grey  crane  I  am,  feeding  on  fish 
And  water-weeds ;  'tis  I  have  sent  yon  four 
Unto  the  regions  of  the  Dead,  and  thou 
Shalt  go,  the  fifth,  great  llajah,  following  them. 
Except  thou  makcst  answers  fair  and  good 
To  all  that  I  shall  ask.     Dare  not  to  drink. 
Thou  Son  of  Kunti  \  for  my  law  is  strong; 
Answer;  and  afterwards,  drink  thou,  and  draw  !" 

Spake  Yudhistbir ;  "  Who  art  thou  ?  Art  thou  Chief 
Of  Rtidras,  or  of  Vfisus,  or  Maruts? 
Tell  me  !    No  bird  wrought  thus,  unless  a  bird 
Might  overthrow  Himavfin,  and  the  peaks 
Of  Paripatra,  or  the  Vindhya  crags, 
Or  Malabar's  black  ghats.    Ah!  terrible 
And  inigbty  One,  this  is  a  dread  deed  wrought ! 
This  is  a  marvel,  if  thou  slcwcd'st  those 
Whom  Gods,  and  Gaudharvas,  and  Asuras, 
And  Ucmous,  dared  not  face  in  iight.     I  know 
Maught  of  thy  mind,  nor  if  thou  didst  this  thing 
Desiring  aught ;  wuuder  and  fear  possess 
My  burdened  heart !     i  pray  thee,  show  thyself 
Reveal  what  Ood  tbou  art,  who  bauntest  here." 

"Yea,  King  I"  came  answer;  "  I  am  not  a  bird 
VS'uliug  the  sliallow.s,  but  a  Viiksim  dread. 
And  I,  aa  uow  thou  sccst  mc,  killed  these  four." 

Rajab !  (so  V'aisampayana  went  on). 
When  Yudhisthira  heard  those  scornful  words. 
And  saw  that  form,  backward  be  drew  a  space, 
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Gazing  upon  tlie  Slinjie  uitli  eyes  of  name, 

Jtulkcd  like  El  crag,  with  to^rcring  licad  which  topped 

The  fttD-paltnti  Travtug  near;  shining  at  sbioet 

The  glory  of  the  sun,  not  to  be  borne 

I'or  splendour,  coloured  like  au  cvcuiug  cloud. 

And  like  a  cloud  still  shifting.     Then  itppake, 

That  monstrous  SImdc:  "These  Tour, tliough  I  Forbade, 

Drank  of  the  pool,  despite  rae,  and  were  slain, 

Driuk  not,  oh  King!  if  thou  dcsirest  life  ; 

Oil,  Son  of  Pritha,  drink  not !     Kuuti's  child, 

Answer  my  questiouiugs,  then  drink,  and  live!" 

*•  I  would  not  break  thy  rule,''  quoth  Vudhistliir  ; 
"  The  wise  have  said,  '  Keep  everywhere  the  law,' 
And,  Vuksha  1  wherein  thou  <»ilt  que&tiou  mo 
None  cuu  speak  liettcr  than  he  undcristands, 
So,  what  1  know,  that  wilt  I  answer.     Ask!" 

Tlicn  thus  lie  qucstione^l,  and  the  Klog  replied  : — 

Yaksha.  "What  teacheth  division  'twixt  spirit  and  frame? 
And  which  is  the  practice  assisteth  the  same '( 
"What  ftuslly  freeth  the  spirit?     And  how 
Doth  it  find  a  new  being?    Kcsolvc  nic  these  dow." 

Kintf.  "The  Veda  division  plainly  show  ; 
Hy  worship  rightly  ninn  doth  go; 
Dhamia  the  sonl  will  surely  freej 
In  Truth  its  final  rest  shall  be." 

*'  How  Cometh  a  man  in  tlic  Vcds  to  be  wise  ? 
What  briugctli  the  knowledge  of  God  to  hi*  eyes? 
AVhat  learning  shall  teach  him  the  uttcrmont  lore  ? 
And  whence  will  he  win  it  ?     Reply  to  these  four." 

"  Ry  hearing  Scripture  man  acquires ; 
lly  doing  it  his  rouI  aspires  ; 
The  ntmoct  lore  is  conrpicring  sense, 
Which  cometh  of  obedience." 


y.        "  How  wcndclh  a  Brahman  to  heavenly  rest? 

And  what  is  the  work  that  licfitteth  him  best  ? 

And  which  ore  the  tiins  that  disgrace  him  ?  and  nhr 

Doth  he  know  himself  humble  and  mortal  ?     Ilc-ply  V* 
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"  Heading  tbe  Vedas  leads  to  rest ; 
Pure  mcditntion  fit*  hira  beat; 
Slander  and  cruelty  defame ; 
And  Death  marks  him  and  all  tUe  same." 

"  Who  is  it  that  gifted  witL  senses  to  see. 
To  he&r,  taste,  smelt,  handle ;  aud  aeemiug  to  be 
Sagacious,  strong;,  fortunate,  able,  aud  fair; 
Hath  never  ouce  lived,  though  he  breathcth  the  airV" 

"The  man  who,  hnvinj;;,  rloth  not  give 
Out  of  his  treasure  to  these  five- 
Gods,  guests,  and  Pitris,  kin  and  friend  ; 
Ureathcs  breath,  but  lives  not,  to  life's  end  Y* 

"  ^\^lat  thing  in  the  world  wcigheth  more  than  the  world  ? 
What  tiling  goeth  higher  than  white  clouds  are  curled  ? 
What  thing  fliclh  quicker  tliau  winda  o'er  the  main  ? 
And  what  groweth  thicker  than  grass  ou  the  jjlain  ?" 

"  A  mother's  heart  outweighs  the  earth  ; 
A  fnthcr'a  foiiilness  goctU  forth 
Beyond  the  .sky  ;  thought  can  outpass 
The  winds;  and  woes  grow  more  than  grass." 

"  Whose  eyes  are  unelosed,  though  he  slumbers  all  day  ? 
And  what's  born  alive  without  motion  ?  and,  aay, 
What  moTcth,  yet  lives  not  ?  and  what,  as  it  goes. 
Wastes  not,  but  still  waxes''      Resolve  me  now  those." 

"With  unclosed  eyes  a  fi&U  doth  sleep; 
And  ucw-hiid  eggs  their  place  will  keep ; 
Stones  roll ;  aud  streams,  that  seek  the  sea, 
The  mure  they  flow  the  wider  be." 
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'  What  help  is  the  best  help  to  virtue?  and, then. 
What  way  is  the  best  way  to  lame  among  men  ? 
AVhat  road  is  the  best  road  to  heaven  ?   and  how 
Shall  a  man  live  most  happy  ?      llcsulve  me  these,  uow." 


'  Capacity  doth  virtue  gain  ; 
Uift-giving  will  rciiou-n  nbtain  ; 
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Truth  is  to  hoavcii  tlic  biest  of  wuj-s ; 
Auil  a  kind  heart  vins  happy  days/' 

Y.       "  What  soul  hiith  a  man'B  which  is  his,  yet  atioiher's  ? 

AVhat  friead  do  the  Uods  grant,  the  best  of  uU  others  ? 
What  joy  in  existeace  is  greatcat  ?  aud  how 
May  poor  men  be  rich  aud  abuudaut?  say  thou." 

K.        "  Sons  arc  the  second  BOiils  of  man  ; 

Aud  wives  the  hearcn-tiCDt  friends  ;  nor  can 
Amoii^  oil  joys  health  be  sur|)BSsed ; 
Contentment  answcrelh  thy  last." 

y.       "  Which  Virtue  of  Virtues  is  first?  and  which  Iwars 

Most  fruity  and  which  canscth  the  ceasing  of  tears?" 

K.  ''To  bear  no  malice  is  the  best; 
And  Reverence  is  fruitfnllcst; 
Subduing  self  sets  grief  at  rest." 


"Still,  tell  mc  what  foemania  woret  to  subdue? 
And  what  is  the  sickness  lasts  life-time  all  through  ? 
Of  men  that  arc  upright  say  wliich  is  the  best? 
And  of  those  that  arc  wicked,  who  passetb  the  rc«t  ?*' 

''  Anger  is  ninu's  uuconqucrcd  foe  ; 
The  ache  of  greed  doth  ucver  go ; 
"Who  loveth  most  of  saints  is  first; 
Of  bad  men  cruel  men  arc  worst." 


"  Uood  Friucc  !   tell  me  true,  is  a  llrnhmana  made 
]Iy  birthright?  or  shall  it  be  rightfnlly  said. 
If  he  reads  all  the  Vcd^i,  and  the  Snttis  doth  know, 
lie  is  this  ?  or  doth  conduct  of  life  make  him  so  ?" 


"  Oh  Yalcsha  !  listen  to  the  truth  : 
Not  if  a  man  do  dwell  from  youth 
Hcncatb  a  Brahman's  roof,  nor  when 
The  Srutis  known  to  holy  men 
Arc  learned,  and  read  the  Vedos  Ihrough, 
Doth  this  make  any  Brahman  true. 
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Conduct  alone  tbat  name  can  give ; 

A  Brahmana  mnat  steadfojit  live, 

Deroid  of  »iu  and  free  from  wrong ; 

For  he  who  walks  low  paths  along^, 

SiUl  kecpiug  to  the  way,  shall  come 

Sooner  and  safer  to  his  home 

Tliua  the  proud  waudeit-r  on  tlio  hill ; 

And  reading,  Icaruitig,  prayiuj;,  still 

Are  outwardu  deeds  -irhiclt  oftUuiea  leave 

Barren  of  fruit  mtuda  that  heliere. 

Who  practises  what  good  hu  kuowa 

Himself  a  Brahoiaua  he  shows ; 

And  if  au  evil  nature  knew 

The  sacred  Vc-das  through,  and  through. 

With  all  the  Krutis,  still  must  he. 

Lower  thuu  boucst  tjudra  be. 

To  know  and  do  the  right,  and  pay 

The  Sacrifiee,  in  peace  alway, 

This  niaketb  one  a  lirahmana.'' 

'  Right  skilfully  hast  thou,  my  questionings  mct^ 
Most  pious  of  Priucvs  aud  learucd,  but  yet 
Kcsolre  me  who  livelli  though  death  liim  hrfall  ? 
And  what  man  is  richest  and  greatest  tA  all  V 


JC        "  Dead  though  he  be,  that  mortal  lives 

Whose  virtuous  niL-mory  survives; 
And  richest,  greatest,  that  one  is 
"Whose  soul — indifferent  to  bliss 
Or  mUcrj'j  to  joy  or  pain. 
To  past  or  future,  loss  or  gain — 
Sees  with  calm  eyes  al!  fates  hefall, 
Andj  needing  nought,  possesacth  all." 

Then  spake  the  Yaksha  :   "  Wondrously,  oh  King 
Hast  thou  replied,  and  wisely  hast  ful^llcd 
The  law  of  tliia  fair  water;  therefore,  driuk! 
And  choose  which  one  of  these  thy  brethrca  dead 
Shall  live  again," 

So  Yudhisthira  said, 
"  Let  Nakula,  oh  Ynkaha  I  have  hia  life — 
My  dark-browed  brother  with  the  fiery  eyes — 
Straight  like  a  Sala-irce,  broad-ohested,  tall, 
That  long-armed  Lord." 
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"  But  see  vrhcre  Bhima  lies 
Dead,"  spoke  tlie  Spirit,  "  deari^t  uoto  tliee ; 
And  where  Arjima  sleeps,  tliy  ^iiariL  aud  ^uide  ! 
AVhy  dost  thou  crave  the  life  of  Nakula — 
Not  thine  own  mother's  son — in  Bhtma's  stead, 
AVho  had  the  might  of  countless  elephants, 
AVhom  all  the  people  called  thy  *  Well -Beloved!' 
Or  WDuldst  thou  sec  XaUula  alive  agniu 
in  place  of  great  Arjuna,  thiuc  owu  blood, 
Whoae  valour  waa  the  toner  of  Paadavas  't" 

But  Yiidhisthira  answered :  "  Faith  nnd  Kight, 
Being  preserved,  save  all,  and.,  being  lost, 
Leave  uonght  to  save :  these  therefore  1  will  set 
First  in  my  heart.     Faithful  and  right  it  is 
To  choose  by  justice,  putting  self  aside. 
Ijet  JJakul.1  live,  oh  Vaksha  !  for  iiii;ii  cill 
King  Vudhisthlra  'juut;'  nor  will  be  lose, 
Fvea  for  love,  that  Dame ;  make  Nakula  live  t 
Kunti  and  Madri  were  my  father's  wives; 
Shall  one  be  childless,  and  the  other  see 
Her  sons  returning?     Madri  ii*  to  me 
As  Kunti,  a-s  my  Mother,  at  this  hour ; 
As  she  who  bciri*  inc  ^Uo  that  bore  tlu!  twins  ; 
And  justice  shall  she  have,  Niiiee  I  am  judge  ; 
Let  Kukula  live,  (lion  \akiibat" 

Then  the  Voice 
Sighed  sweet,  cvanisliing :  "  Thou  noblest  Prince  ! 
Tliou  Best  of  Bhftrat's  line  !   as  thou  art  just, 
Lo  I  all  thy  brethren  here  shall  live  agaio/^ 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 

PARTS. 


I. — Its  pBesEST  State. 

IN*  the  (It-bate  oE  the  10th  of  jT'cbmary  ou  the  lavs  against  Pre- 
tcmiers,  M.  Challemel  Lacour,  our  former  ambassador  iu  Lon- 
don, vsm  I'lmmcratiu^  the  various  exceptioual  Jn^T5  existing  la  the 
differeut  couutriss  of  Europe.  "  Vou  will  still  liud,''  he  added,  "  ia 
our  own  rich  arscoal  of  laws,  certain  exceptional  laws  which  bo  mem- 
ijer  on  that  side,"  indicating  the  Right,  "will  be  disposed  to  abro- 
gmto,  so  loug  as  they  ait;  laws  which  only  conccra  the  municipal 
gorcmmcnt  of  llio  city  of  Paris."  (Various  movenieiiti — laujihtcr 
ironi  the  Right.)  "  Can  you  deny  it,  gcutlcuieii,  that  the  city  of 
Paris  is  under  an  exceptional  rSgime?" 

No  ouc  cared  tu  answer  the  <|Qe8tiou.  In  fuct,  in  this  over- 
ccntralizcfl  ctmotry,  where  the  Tvholc  machinery  of  j^overnmeut  is 
or^anixed  fur  the  purfmsc  of  checking  local  initiative  and  aniipremsirig 
ercry  strung  and  enterjirising  iiuliviiluality,  it  has  been  found  iKissiblc 
to  place  Paris  itticlf,  in  the  matter  of  nuiuicipal  riglita,  on  a  lower 
IcTcl  than  the  commune  of  Blanchcfontainc,  which  numbers  twenty* 
fonr  inhabitants.  Blancheroiitainc  elects  lier  own  mayor;  PaHii  lia» 
no  toayor  tu  elect.  Blanch efontaine  creates  her  own  rural  police,  if 
she  -wants  one  ;  Paris  is  under  a  prefect  of  police.  The  mayor  of 
BLancliefontaioc  cai-ries  out  the  decinions  of  her  municipal  council; 
in  Parts,  &•<  there  is  no  mayor,  the  decixiuna  of  the  muuieipal  cnuncil 
only  ^t  carried  out  if  tlic  Prefect  of  the  Seine  or  the  Prefect  of 
Police  happens  to  like  them. 

Tlii*  is  startling  cfcn  at  first  sight  ;  but  on  a  further  study  of  this 
plicated  oi^anizatioHj  in  which  every  function  is  mixed  tip  with 
crery  other,  snrprlsc  gives  wny  to  astonishrccnt. 

A    few   tigures    may   be    necessary,   in    the  first  place,   to    show 
tbe  importaoce  of  the  issues  raised  as  to  the  Muaicipal  Org-inization 
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of  Paris  and  of  the  DcpaitmcDt  of  the  Seine.  Paris  occupiet  a  supcr- 
ficiMof  7,802  Iiectares  (about  30  sq.  m.) — of  which  71 1  arc  covered  by 
the  bed  of  the  river — in  the  centre  of  theDepartmentof  theSeincwhich 
has  a  superficies  of  47,550  hectares  (about  183  sq.  m.).  The  population 
of  the  department  in  1870  was  2,410,000;  by  the  census  of  1881  it  had 
reached  2,790,000.  Before  the  passing  of  the  law  of  June  IG,  Isr.O,  the 
city  of  Pari*,  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  by  the  outer  boulevards ; 
the  space  between  these  boulevards  and  the  circumvallations  wa* 
called  the  banlieue,  and  was  divided  into  distinct  communes.  Since 
that  laVj  the  whole  territory  comprised  within  the  circuravall 
tioas  forms  a  single  commnnc,  which  had,  in  18G1,  1,690,000; 
1806,1,799,000;  in  1872,  1,79-1,000  ;  in  1S7G,  1,988,000  ;  in  1881^ 
2,269,000  inhabitants.  The  population  has  thus  increased  in  fii 
years  by  280,000.  All  the  comuiuiics  of  the  Scluc.  except  Paris,  ban 
the  same  right  as  aiiy  other  communes.  They  huve  the  same  rela^l 
tiouB  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  that  other  communes  have  with 
the  prefects  of  their  rcftpectivc  departments.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  Paris. 

Wliilc  all  other  communes  have  a  mayor,  elected  by  tlieir 
muairi])al  council,  Paris  lins  no  mayor  at  nil,  and  the  fanctions  of 
the  mayoralty  are  performed  by  the  two  PreFecta,  of  the  Seine  and 
of  Police,  both  agents  of  the  eontral  executive.  Paris  has  no  mayor]^| 
and  yet  she  is  uudera  double  mayoralty,  which  in  no  way  represent* 
her,  and  which  is  imposed  uj>on  her  by  the  Government. 

Sometimes  this  double  situation  has  sin;{ulnr  resnlts.  The 
commune  of  Oennevilliers  went  to  law  "with  the  city  of  Paris.  Tt 
was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  obtain  the  authorization  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  to  plead  ag^ainst  himself  as  mayor  of  Pari*  1  By 
the  law  of  1837.  the  decisions  of  the  municipal  councils  require 
the  approval  of  tiie  prefect  before  they  can  be  carried  out.  But 
in  this  case  the  prefect  is  also  mayor  :  and  in  uo  other  commune 
has  the  mayor  any  such  right. 

Let  us  trace  tlie  history  of  this  singular  legiblatiou  from  the 
of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1789,  Hail  I  y  was  proclaimed  JIayor  of' 
and  a  provisional  municipality  was  installed.  A  law  of  the  21st  of 
May,  1790,  provides  that  the  municipality  of  Paris,  based  upon 
election,  shall  consist  of  a  mayor,  sixteen  administrators,  thirty-two 
municipal  councillors,  ninety-sis  notables,  and  a  procureur  of  the 
commune,  with  two  substitutes.  "During  the  two  years  that  this 
organization  lasted,"  snys  M.  de  LabordCj  a  former  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  "  the  city  of  Paris  was  administered  with  order,  equity,  and, 
economy." 

On  the  10th  of  Angust,  1792,  this   municipality  was   replaced 
the  insurrectionary  commune  ;  on  the  14th  Pnictidor  of  the  year 
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Convention,  a  ccutrallziag  goveninieut,  iUelf  undertook  tbc  adtujiiis- 
tratiou  of  Paria.  Tlie  lair  of  the  Uth  of  October,  17^5,  broke  up 
the  uuity  of  Paris,  hy  dividiag  it  into  twelve  iudcpcndeut  atlmiuititi'a- 
tioDS,  iu  sucb  a  vay  as  to  leave  absolute  coutrol  iu  tUe  haads  of 
tlie  central  power,  tbc  Directory. 

JBuuupartc  did  uot  care  to  restore  to  Paris  its  municipal  rights. 
Ou  the  coutrnry,  by  the  law  of  t]ie  SSth  Pluviose  in  the  year  H,  he 
instituted  the  two  prefectures,  of  the  Seine  ood  of  Police;  aud  lie  pro- 
vided for  the  administration  of  Paris  by  u  general  council,  the  members 
of  which  were  nominated  by  himself.  This  council  had  no  other  right 
than  that  of  voting  on  the  matters  submitted  to  it.  It  had  abaolutely 
no  initiative.  This  system  lasted  till  the  law  of  1834,  which  restored 
the  elective  basis  of  the  council,  but  made  no  change  in  its  functions. 
The  law  of  1837,  on  the  communal  organization  of  France,  did  uot 
touch  Paris  at  all,  but  the  report  uunouuccd  that  a  law  would  bo 
prepared.  Paris  \t  still  waiting  for  that  law.  The  revolution  of 
I81S  instituted  a  commission  at  the  IliUol  dc  Villc.  The  law  of  the 
5th  of  May,  I85ij,  retained  the  commission.  It  was  nominated  by 
the  head  of  the  State. 

This  comroisision  of  sixty  members  carried  on  the  administration 
nneontrolled  s.nA  irrcK^ionsiblc.  It  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  Amen 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  In  1870 
it  left  the  city  charged  with  debt  and  weighted  with  burdensome 
contracts.  The  law  of  the  1  Uh  of  April,  lUTl,  passed  durinj;  the 
Commune  by  the  reactionary  Assembly  of  Versailles,  gave  back  to 
Paris  the  election  of  its  municipal  council.  It  is  this  law,  iu  con- 
junction with  the  general  lavrs  of  Pluviose  in  the  year  8,  of  18^37, 
of  1855,  and  of  1807,  and,  as  regards  {xilicc,  the  resolution  of 
Messidor  iu  the  year  8,  which  still  governs  the  municipal  organisation 
of  Paris. 

Paris  is  divided  into  twenty  arrondisHemenia,  each  subdivided  into 
lour  quarters.  Kach  quarter,  whatever  itti  population,  electa  one 
oouucillor,  making;  a  total  of  eighty.  There  must  be  added  for  each 
nrandissniieHt  a  mayor  and  three  assessors — ap|x)iutcd  by  the  head 
of  the  Kxccuti\*c.  on  the  norniuation  of  the  Prefect  of  tlie  Seine. 
These,  in  reality,  are  but  ofticcra  of  the  civil  service,  whose  duty  it 
IB  to  act  as  registrars  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  to  help  in 
making  up  the  lists  of  jurymen  and  electors,  and  to  preside  over  the 
electoral  registers,  the  bunatix  de  bienfaitrutcc,  tbc  cantonal  dclcga- 
tiooa  of  the  schools,  &;c. ;  they  have  no  commune  to  govern ;  they 
form  no  part  of  the  municipal  council. 

The  municipal  councillors  are  summoned  by  the  prefect.  There  arc 
four  ordinary  sessions  a  year,  and  four  extraordinary.  The  prefect 
has  power  to  suppress  the  extraordinary  sessions,  and  he  can  regulate 
their  order  of  the  day.  This  last  right  he  actually  exerci^uudcr  certain 
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circumstances,  up  In  about  187K.  Since  that  date,  all  distmction 
between  ordiiinry  and  extraordinary  sessions  lias  been  done  away. 

Tbe  position  of  tlic  municipal  councillor  U  a^  grotesque  as  tbat  of 
the  prefect.  In  every  dcjiiirtinent  save  that  of  the  Seine  there  ia  a 
gencrsl  council,  whieli,  ever  since  IH71,  bus  exercised  somewhat 
extensive  functions,  and  wbicb  appoinU  a  permanent  committee  to 
act  all  tlie  year  round.  The  Ocpartmout  oi  t)io  Seiuc  has  uo  right  to 
a  permaTtent  committee,  but  it  has  a  {general  council,  eoraposed  as 
follows  : — Kiglit  general  councillors,  elected  by  the  cantons  outside 
Paris,  und  who  are  cotbing  but  general  councillors,  and  eighty 
municipal  councillors  of  Paris,  transformed  during  the  session  of  the 
general  eouneil  into  f;encra]  councillor.^.  Paris  pays  mure  than 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  the  department. 

So  much  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  \Vc  shall  now  treat 
of  rjucsticns  relating  to  Paris  exclusively. 

The  budget  of  tbe  city  of  Parit  for  I88.T  i»  calcniateil  as  follows  : — 
Ordinary  receipts.  2:>6,47!)/iOO  fr. ;  extraordinary  receipts,  «,8S5,0{)0 
fr. ;  together,  SOS,; JO- !■  ,000  fr.  The  ordinary  expenses  arc  calculated 
at  253,663,000  fr.  To  these  must  be  added'  tbat  part  of  the  »upple- 
mcQtary  budget  tlie  special  funds  of  nhicb,  arising  from  certain 
loans,  bavc  not  yet  been  expended.  In  I68;i  it  amounted  to 
51,413,000  fr. 

Now  let  us  see  by  what  means  this  expenditure  is  provided  for. 
In  the  first  place,  by  means  of  an  additioual  one  per  cent,  on  the 
principal  of  cacli  of  the  four  direct  taxes. 

l''or  1&83,  the  additional  one  per  cent,  on  the  four  taxes  cornea 
roughly  to  5:i.),0(KJ  fr.,  distributed  thus;  1 10,000  fr.  from  the  coniri- 
ifttlion  fomiire  (a  tax  ou  income  from  property) ;  91,630  fr.  from  the 
contribution perwnelle  et  mobitiire;  55,(>7^  fr.  fwm  doora  aad  windows  ; 
234,3;i8  fr.  from  the  licence  tax.*^ 

Of  all  the  direct  taxes,  that  on  licences  is  the  most  exorbitant. 
Landed  property  pays  in  uU  but  fourteen  millions,  while  lieenees  pay 
twenly-tbrec  and  a  bulf.  It  is^  therefore,  ou  commerce  and  industry 
that  the  weight  of  direct  taxation  chiefly  lies.  The  extra  one  percent., 
together  with  uiisc^illaTicous  luxes,  give  twenty-four  millions. 

The  receipts  from  markets  iu  IHHl  oinoujited  to  7,580,987  fr. 
They  arc  estimated  in  the  budget  of  1883  at  7,4-90,000  fr.,  and  will 
certainly  exceed  that  sum.  The  slaughter-bouses  brought  in  in  1881 
2,31-(i.000  f r. ;  and  their  receipts  for  this  year  are  cstimatccl  at 
3,290,000.  Weighing  mnchiiies  brought  in  206,000  fr.  in  1831,  and 
the  estimate  for  this  year  is  105,000  fr.  The  public  warchonsesf 
brought  in  :i,rj  t-,C0O  fr.,  and  the  estimate  is  2,729,000  fr. 

The   revenue  ariaing  from   tbc   participation  of  the  city  in  tbe 


*  This  ii  a  dinut  tax  on  busincas,  somewliiit  &QalogAu»  tA  .SohediUe  1)  uf  tbe  Kn^iah 
iaMine  Iav. 

t  Tlie  (icfrm  ncccnitatis  tlti-  hh  of  Iwnitad  warwhouaw. 
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receipts  of  tlic  gas  company  is  estimated  at  1 3,700,000  fr. ;  and  tliat 
from  the  waterworks  at  12,II«,000  fr. 

Tlic  oc/roj  rctunicil  I4«,000,000  fr.  in  1881.  For  1B83  the  estimate 
reaches  only  14;5,O00,000  ff. 

In  an  average  budget  of  256,459,000  fr.  of  revenue,  tlie  taxes  bear* 
ing  on  articles  of  consumption  amount  to  nearly  lfti,<KXJ,OyO  fr., 
of  Trbich  the  octroi  contributes  by  far  the  largest  part.  The  growth 
of  the  octroi  returns  aiiice  1851*  is  shown  by  the  following  taWe  : — 

1860 73,187,000 

18G5 81>,9 19,000 

18G9 107,557,000 

1875 11«.243,00(» 

IHSO 142,010,(KK) 

IWil 1 18,«.'i(>,0(K) 

I88i Ui),«22,0(Kl 

These  receipts  may  be  classified  ia  the  following  manner: — Drinka, 
W,180.<W0fr.;  othcrluiui(is,15,177,<M)0fr. ;  solid  fooiia,30,7HJ>,(KK)  fr,; 
fiiel,  11,571, rK)Ofr;  materials,  13,1 12,00)  fr. ;  timber,  0,157,000  fr.; 
proTendc-r,  5,102,<)(X)fr. ;  miMTlIaneous  aruclcs,  2,582,000  fr. ;  bcsidea 
1,000,000  fr.  fur  warehouse  rent,  Su:.  In  18<)1,  ercry  Parisian  paid 
45fr.  5Ga  in  octroi  duty;  in  IHK3,  ti5f.  50c.j  making  more  thaa 
260  fr.  for  every  family  of  four. 

The  budget  of  ordinary  expenditarc  is  distributed  ax  follows;— 
Scrriec  of  the  municipal  debt,  and  of  rarious  annuities,  !)1',001>,0U0 ; 
poor  relief,  19,"0<l,0«X)  (to  which  must  be  added  the  l.'J.CKXJ.OOO 
hnw^t  in  by  the  priratc  property  of  this  department) ;  police, 
23,000,000;  schools.  23,O0O,(XW;  public  roads,  20,fifXi,000 ;  canal* 
and  drain;*,  12,9(^0,000  ;  architecture  and  fine  arts,  5,271,000  ;  public 
walks,  9,7fJ6,O0Oi  prefecture  and  mairte,  5,890,000;  bctroi  exiwnset, 
",330,000  fr. 

Now  let  ui  see  how  tbo  budget  is  arrauged,  and  how  the  iuteresta 
rtrppreseut*  are  admiuistered. 

.  Tbc  city  of  I'aris  cauuot,  without  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  impose 
V  modify  a  single  tax.  Although  the  suppression  of  Hicoctrvi  is  part 
^ftbc  programme  of  most  of  the  muuicipal  couucitlors,  it  is  from  the 
Kfroi  itiat  the  greater  part  uf  the  city  revenues  has  tu  be  drawn.  On  the 
^  of  June,  1H80,  the  Alunicipal  Council  adopted,  by  forty-one  votes 
totweoty-fivc,  a  proposal  for  tranaformiug  a  psrt  uf  the  oeiroi  duties 
"■toa  tax  of  une-tiftli  per  cent,  on  the  market  value  of  landed  property. 
^  (iovemmcut  did  not  deign  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  it 
''inaiaHl  a  dead  letter.  The  vdroi  is  a  fine  ou  raw  materia],  and 
<htCDuntgcs  manufacture,  by  imposing  burdens  upon  it  before  it  can 
("nbg  in  any  return  ;  il  touches  food,  drink,  and  fuel — all  the  iiece*- 
■•oea  of  life,  and  prrasca  heaviest  on  articles  of  inferior  quality ;  it 
tnset  a  factitious  rise  in  the  cost  of  lod^ng,  warmth,  and  food.  It 
«  ui  inland  custom.     Ao'J  vet  it  ban  to  be  endured. 
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"With  regard  to  expenditure  the  council  ha«  scareely  morr 
ftuthoritj.  The  employes  are  uomiDatcd  by  the  Prefect  of  the  fJcineiH 
and  are  dependent  on  him  aloDe.  The  public  works  of  Paris  arg^ 
under  the  management  of  a  director  appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  head 
of  the  State,  bo  that  he  is  independent,  not  only  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  but  even  of  the  Prefect  hituaelf.  The  preseut  director 
M.  Alphatid,  is  an  able  and  eiiterprisiag  man,  and,  as  he  cannot  do 
without  the  Municipal  Council  to  vote  his  supplies,  it  is  possible  to  get 
on  with  him ;  but  if  he  were  to  refuse  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
the  council,  it  would  have  uo  legal  means  of  forcing  his  hand. 

As  to  educatiou,  the  city  gives  2^,255,000  fr.,  to  which  must  be 
added  1,389,000  frs.  TIic  director  of  instruction  is  a  university 
inspector,  iudepcudent  alike  of  the  municipal  council  and  of  the 
prefect.  From  1871  to  lUSl  the  council  took  contiiilcrablc  pains  tO^ 
develop  education,  but  at  the  »amc  time  it  desired  that  tbf| 
public  schools  it  supported  should  no  longer  be  managed  by  tlie 
Iguorantine  Brothers,  or  any  other  religious  order.  But  its  pcr- 
aistcnt  wishes  were  dieregardcd  up  to  ISHO,  when  the  Prefect, 
acting  iu  his  own  fashion,  and  quite  without  regard  to  the  views  of 
the  council,  secularized  some  of  the  schools,  and  left  othere  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks.  The  council,  however,  triumphed  iu  the 
long  run.  ^M 

Even  now  the  Mntiicipal  Council  has  hut  a  moral  influence  in  th^* 
direction  of  education  ;  but  before  the  organisation  of  the  cantonal 
delegations  the  councillor  had  no  right  even  to  enter  the  school, 
where  the  priest  could  visit  at  his  pleasure.  Neither  in  the  choice  of 
teachers,  nor  in  the  framing  and  application  of  the  curriculum  of 
study,  has  the  council  any  voice  at  all.  It  has  the  honour  of 
maintaining  establishments  of  secondary  education,  which,  after  all, 
are,  and  do  exactly,  what  pleases  the  State.  Private  icdividuals  have 
the  right  of  founding  places  of  higher  education ;  but  the  city  of 
Paris,  no! 

At  present  the   budget  is  submitted  for  the   approbation   of  tl 
State — a  somewhat   plalonic  approbation.     No   Minister    bas    ei 
dared  to  meddle  with  it. 

The  head  of  the  poor-relief  department  is  appointed  by  the  Cover 
mcut,  and  is  independent  of  both  Prefect  and  Council,  lie  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  superintendence,  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  head 
of  the  State  out  of  various  Dominatiua  lists.  The  Municipal  Council, 
represented  on  the  cuuucil  of  superintendence  by  two  members  only 
out  of  twenty,  cau  do  nothing  but  oUcr  advice  and  a  subsidy  of 
ntueteen.  millions.  The  department  of  public  relief  represents  in  Paris 
the  hurtaux  de  bieH/aimnce  and  the  administrative  committees  of 
hospitals,  which  in  other  communes  give  aid  to  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  iulirm.     This   department  deals  ou  au  average  every 
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,itli  iilwni  350,000  persons — almost  one-fifth  of  tho  entire  popula- 
liou.     ■'^  Hnglc  example  will  show  in  what  a  network   of  juggleries 
l)je  auiiicipal  council  is  Btroggling.    By  a  law  of  the  10th  of  January, 
1849;  the  organization  and  distribution   of  out-door  relief  in  I'aris 
^jj  jo  be  the  subject  of  a  "  rule  of  jmblic   administration" — that  is 
topr,  of  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  head  of  the  State.     Tliia  l^is- 
ljti«  regulation,  foreshadowed  by  the  law  of  1849,  never  having  been 
mfe  a  mere  ad  mini  strati  vc  regulation,  emanating  from  the  dcpart- 
0eot  of  public  relief  itself,  and   aauctioned  by  the  Prefect  on  the 
jSlh  of  July,  ISTiO,  has  been  put  in   force.     This  regulation,  con- 
fcfiwhly  with    previous    dispositions,   provides   that  the    service    of 
)kc  poor-houses  shall  be  entrusted  to  nuns.     The  Municipal  Council 
flihetl  thcni  replaced  by  lay  helpers,  but  the  poor-relief  anthoritiea 
lad  ilie  Pi-cfcet  of  the  Seine  declared  that    they  had   no  right    to 
Bodify  in   this   matter  the  regulation  of  IBCiO.     It  would  take  a 
teatc  to  alter  what  was  ordained  by  a  mere  regulation.     Tlicn  why 
got  moke  the  decree  ?     Itccanse  the  law  of  IBl')  proposed  that  out- 
door relief  should  be  orgaiiizi-d  by  an  Order  in  Council;  therefore  a 
dcoee  U  not  enough.     A  vote  uf  the  Municipal  Council,  a  decree 
rftke  President  of  tlu;  Republic,  dated   May  4,  1880,  did  intervene, 
tat  to  make  the  desirud  regulation,  but  to   appoint  a   committee  of 
Iraity-threc    members    to    prepare,    under  the    presidency    of  the 
Uiiifiter  of  the  Juterior,  a  draft  of  a  "rule  of  public  administration." 
Ub  committee    nominated    a    sub- committee.       Wiieu    the    sub- 
BDOUiiltcc  and  the  committee  have  agreed  on  a  scheme  it  will  be  sub- 
viUcil  to  the  Council  of  State.     The  Municipal  Council  awaits  the 
nnlt,  and  meditates  meanwhile  ou  the  advantages  of  eeutralizatioii. 
Tht  council  is  allowed  to   vote  supplies  for  the  administration    of 
Rjicf,  but  with  regard  to  tho  employment  of  the  funds  voted  it  can 
nothing  fitrougcr  than  advice,  tbe  relief  department  and  the 
being  free  to  take  no  notice  of  ita  advice,  and  to  dispense  its 
in  quite  anotlicr  manner.      However,  at  this  moment  while 
itc,  B  conflict    is   going  on  ;  the  council  has  made  its  vote  of 
:teett  millions  conditioual,  and  the   Minister  of  the  Interior   is 
ing  abtnit  how  to  veto  the  resolution. 

reality,  there  is  not  a  single  qucstiou  the  solution  of  nhich 

iDgs  to  the  council.     That  it  has,   nevertheless,  been  able  to  act 

I,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  held  tbe  purse-strings,  and  las 

fore  had  to  be  humoured  on  one  point  to  make  it  give  way  on 

ler.     It  is  a  perpetual  bargaining. 

It  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  it  is  quite   otherwise.     Out  of  a 

Iget  of  more  than  twenty-three  millions,  only  about  200,000  francs 

optional.     All  the  rest  is  compulsory.     If  the  Municipal  Council 

an  obligatory  item,  the  Uovemmcnt  officially  rcimposcs  it. 

council    has  employed  the   money  iu  some  other  way,  the 
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OoTcrtimctit  can  take  the  sum  at  its  |>lcnBure  out  of  the  o] 
ex|]cm>es,  aunul  tlic  credits  vutcd  under  tliis  head,  aud  put  them  iu 
BRain  as  comjmlsorjr  rxpcnsci^.  Tlicrc  is  another  means  it  could 
employ;    it    could    burdcu   the   direct  taxes  with   new  "additional 

percentages-*' 

The  Prefecture  of  Police  has  two  divisions  :  the  first  posscasin^ 
political  and  judicial  fiinctionfl,  whirh  jilacc  it  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Miiniri^al  Council ;  the  second  cxerci^iuf;  mutiieipnl 
functions,  which  bring  it  into  per[)Ctual  conflict  with  the  Prcfrrturo 
of  the  Seine.  The  cadre  of  7,000  immU  of  the  municipal  polirc  in 
determined  by  n  decree  of  the  head  of  the  executive  authority,  dated 
June  20,  1877.  The  Prefect  can  introduce  such  modi6cation9  u 
snit  his  purpose!!.  The  Municipal  Council  has  no  right  to  pnt  a  finger 
to  it.  _ 

The  Prefect  of  Police  is  the  most  irrcspoiisible  of  all  Frcncbfl 
officials.  As  the  Municipal  Council  votes  his^  budget,  he  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  Parliament;  and  as  the  Municipal  Council  has 
no  sort  of  control  over  the  budjjet  when  vote<l,  he  has  nothini;  to  do 
but  act  exactly  as  seems  good  iu  his  own  eyes.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  department,  placed  in  so  singular  a  position,  shotild  abuse  its 
freedom.  It  js  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  order  ;  it  is  itself 
the  iucamation  of  disorder.  It  is  bound  tn  repress  theft ;  it  is  itself  an 
organized  dishonftty.  The  Prefect  of  Police  is  more  powerful  than 
the  Procurcur  of  the  Republic — than  the  Procurcur-gencral  of  Paris 
— than  the  Kcf^per  of  the  Seals.  In  virtue  of  article  10  of  tbe<i 
Criminal  Code  he  has  the  right  of  search  and  the  ri^bt  of  aiTCst,J 
This  is  how  he  uses  it.  The  fact  is  quoted  in  a  paper  ou  the  Code  of  | 
Criminal  Instruction  by  n  former  ^'u^e  d'inatruction,  now  a  judge  iti] 
the  tribunal  of  the  Sciae,  M.  Martin -Sarzcaud  : — 

"  A  youn^  widow,  who  had  had  relations  with  Count  X.,«ft»ed.«Aer  their 
mpture,  to  return  m  him  tr<>r(.iin  letters.  On  th<;  rnntpUint  or  the  Coont, 
without  ref|uiriiig  any  preliminary  expUnation^  Oic  Profeot  of  Polic*,  acting 
in  a  jiidicinl  oiipnfit)',  authorized  a  domiciliary  visitation  of  the  lady's  housr, 
or  rather  of  that  of  her  father,  a  former  employe  of  one  of  our  principal 
(l«pnTtment<>.  The  police  seized  ihe  paper*  it  suited  them  to  tulte,  and 
madfi  what  use  of  them  ibey  chose.  It  b  needless  to  add  ihst,  this  b*iog^ 
done,  the  Prefccl  did  not  liiid  it  necessary  to  bring  the  aOiiir  into  coorC.  Tbft^| 
familvi  f**ring  a  ncandal,  confined  themMlvM  on  U>eir  part  to  a  formal  pro- 
test  in  th«  priipmr  quarter  ngatnst  llie  f  roceedtngs  of  th«  Prefecture  of  Police." 

M.  Martin-Sarzenud  quotes   two  or  three  more  instAuces  of  tbaj 
same  sort.      The  proch-rirr&a/  reaches  the  Procurcur  of  the  Ucpnhlii 
only  through  the  medium  of  the   Prefecture  of  Police,  where  it   is] 
esamine<1  aud  forwarded,  or   suppressed,  at  pleasure.     H.  Kibot, 
Mtunber  of  tlic  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  deputy-magistrate  of 
Pari?,  says  :  "  The  abuse  is,  that  the  Prefect  of  Police  considers  it  bin ' 
buuoces  to  decide  as  to  the  advisability  of  informing  the  Procurenr  of 
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tlic  Republic."     Central ization  lias  dune  iU  work  so  tliorouptly  that 
it  has  eiiilciL  in  sulioriLiiiutini^  the  nia^islrate  to  thu  esccuLivc  agent. 

In  the  or{;anizatii}n  of  the  system  called  the  police  ties  mwurs,  the 
I'rcfcct  nf  Police  has  placed  himself  above  all  law.  Ho  arrpsts,  tries, 
imjiriadns,  of  liia  own  sole  authority,  in  open  violation  of  our  podc?. 
He  has  largo  sums  at  his  disposal  M-herewith  tn  dispenw  favours 
and  secure  Rulwrdiiuitas  :  and  thus  there  is  a  commerce  of  etimiption 
piing  on  between  t]io&3  who  seek  to  f^aiii  the  favours  of  the  police 
and  the  agents  who  are  witllnj;  to  sell  them.  Besides  his  uncontrolled 
!>iidget,  the  Prefect  receives  from  the  >rinistcr  of  the  Interior  more 
than  rOO.OOO  fr.  of  secret  service  money.  Of  this  he  gives  nn 
account  to  any  one.  What  he  docs  not  pocket  himself  he  expends 
in  bribes  of  nil  sorts  to  corrupt  journalists,  to  rtj/enf.*  p^omcntenrx, 
nnd  to  women  of  ba/l  character  who  are  willing  to  act  zs,  their  spies. 
The  Prefect  of  Police  has  also  under  his  orders  X\ic  garde  rtpuhli- 
rtuM,  an  armed  force  maintained  in  part  by  the  Municipal  Council, 
lint  subject  only  to  tlie  Minister  of  War.  The  6rc  brigade  aNo 
bcloogv  to  his  dcpnrtmeut. 

See  how  terrible  is  the  authority  of  this  man,  and  his  ab«clitte  irre- 
^iponsibility.      He  is  a  polilicwl    agent    independent    of    Parliament, 
an  officer  of  justice  independent  of  the  law,  a  municipal  authority 
ituicpcndcut  of  the  Municipal  Council, 

liy  the  law  of  IH?!,  the  prefect  haa  a  seat  m  the  Municipal 
Coaueil,  ap|)arent]y  in  order  that  Itc  may  be  able  to  make  explana- 
tion!). Ho  makes  e^pIanatiiniK  when  it  seems  g<K}d  to  binj;  wlicn  he 
fiudn  himself  incunvenieueed  by  the  tpicstions  ptit  to  hini,  ho  replies 
that  lie  is  rcsponsiljlu  only  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
eunnuti  then  pauiet)  a  voce  of  censure.  A  week  later,  the  triumphant 
prefect  iirodnecs  a  decree  annulling  the  ^-ote  of  eeiisnrt! — whicrh  is  a 
)*rotcs(]ue  thing  enough, :ls  no  [lecrec  can  alter  the  opinion  of  the  eouncil. 
Except  M.  Ileruld,  who,  being  an  old  munieipiil  eouneillor 
liimseir,  paid  some  attention  lo  the  decisions  of  the  eouncil,  and 
K*  Floqnct,  a  former  president,  who  gave  ouc  that,  though  an 
appointed  jirefect,  he  ^YouM  act  a-*  an  clcn'teil  mayor,  all  the  other 
I'n^fccts  have  waged  pcrpctuol  war  with  the  eouueil.  The  jircsent 
Prefeet,  indeed,  M.  Oustry,  la  not  at  war  with  it.  As  far  as  it  is 
c'lncerned  he  hiis  no  exi*itcnce.  lie  is  a  stranger;  nobody  knows 
liim.  He  his  passed  his  life  in  provincial  prefectures,  and  lie  cannot 
conceal  his  a-stonishmcnt  at  his  new  associates.  "  Quel  drole  de 
tmtfiit  muninpal  tjue  h  consell  muniftpol  de  Paris  f  Tt  docs  evcry- 
lliiiig,  nnd  the  general  emincil  docs  nothing.  It  lirn  neither  ordinary 
•ettitms  nor  cxiniordinary  sessions."  In  the  departments  the  Prefects 
lear  a  sikcr-lhccd  uniform.  In  Paris,  no  Prefect,  since  18'1,  has 
euJi  to  show  himself  in  such  gear.  The  tirst  time  M.  Ouslry  w&s 
t«  appear  before  the  Municijia)  Comicii,  he  asked  hi*  predecessor. 
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"  Shall  I  put  oa  vox  zinc  !'*      His  prcdcccsaor   liad  llic  kindncM 
inform  bim  that  his  uniform  would  be  a  very  successful  farce, 

TliD  Prefect  of  Police  is  always  in  couHict  with  the  council.  It  is 
his  norronl  and  neccs^sary  attitude.  Naturally  lie  thiiika  it  Lis 
btjuiidcn  duty  to  defend  the  prtrilegcs  of  his  ullicc.  lie  baa  uo  right, 
be  says,  to  bllovr  the  authority  committed  to  hiai  to  be  disparaged. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  Municipal  Council  wishes  to  eucroach  on 
this  authority,  to  control  the  ejLpenditurc  of  the  twcnly-tbrce  milliouH 
'  it  votes,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  from  the  espionage,  the 
arrogntire,  and  the  neglcet  of  the  police.  The  Prcfect  of  Police  gets 
into  a  rage  and  refuses  to  answer. 

^Ennwhilc  the  crisis  gets  worse  every  day.  The  budget  of  1883 
has  been  voted  with  difficultv  :  some  credits  were  refused  ;  and  next 
year  the  budget  will  undoubtedly  be  rejected.  All  the  compulsory 
expenses  will  be  oflicially  re-inserted,  but  according  to  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years— that  is  to  say,  at  somewhat  less  than  the 
present  figure. 

Snch  is  our  present  condition  : — the  ratepayers  of  Paris  forced  to 
bear  an  expenditure  over  which  they  have  no  control :  their  repre- 
sentatives  deprived   of  ail   freedom   of  action ;  the  executive  power  ^ 
absolutely  independent  of  the  body  which   rotes    its  supplies    andfl 
deliberates  on  the  schemes  it  is  to  carrj*  out ;  two  prefects,  who   are 
at  the  same  time  two  mayors — a  thing  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
rules  of  administrative  orpauization  in  France  :  officials  appointed  by 
the  State,  iudeiwndeut  of  prefects  and  council ;  the  two  prefectare*  ■ 
always  at  war  between  themselves  and  with  the  Jliinicipal  Council — ™ 
an  enormous  machine,  unable  to  move  without  a  friction  by  which  it 
wears  itself  out  without  any  useful  result ;  wheels  revolving  in  oppo- 
site directions  ;  the  public  interests  crushed  and  injured  at  every  turn ; 
gigantic  cfiorts  without  result;   nobody  responsible  for  anything: 
complete  and  hopeless  anarchy ; — this  is  what  it  has  come  to,  because^ 
the  central  authority  is  determined  to  be  master  of  Paris,  and  to  lea« 
it  hut  the  shadow  of  municipal  liberty. 


I 

I 
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n. — Its  Future. 

The  authorized  representatives  of  Paris  have  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  this  slate  of  things.  Tlie  political  cai-cer  of  M.  Jules  Ferry 
datc.1  from  the  time  when,  under  the  Empire,  in  18G9,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  arlministrfttion  of  the  municipal  commission,  en- 
titled, "Comptcs  fantartiquc  d'Haussmunn."  lu  ]871,  during  tho 
Comnimii-,  a  group  of  men  formed  themselves  into  the  "  Ligno 
d'nnion  repnblieaine  des  droits  dc  Paris,"  which  obtaiued  the  armis* 
ticc  of  Ncuilly,  and  had  at  one  moment  the  hope  of  giving  a  peaceful 
tolntion  to  the  civil  war.     In  its  manifesto  of  the  5th  of  April,  1871, 
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it  laid  down  as  its  programme,  "tlic  recognition  of  the  right  of  Paris 
to  govern  itself,  through  a  eouucil  freely  elected,  supreme  witliin  the 
limits  of  its  own  fiinetions,  in  all  matters  of  police,  finance,  poor- 
relief,  education,  and  the  exercise  of  frccrlom  of  conscience."  The 
document  was  signed,  amongst  other  iiamcsj  hy  Allain-Targc,  aflcr- 
wanis  a  member  of  the  Cabinet;  Floquct,  afterwards  Prefect  of  the 
Seine ;  Corboa  and  Laurcnt-Pichat,  now  Senators ;  Emile  Urelaj^ 
Clemenceau,  Dolattrc,  Lafont,  Lockroy,  and  Villencuvc,  now 
Deputies;  and  Bralerct,  Paul  Dubois,  Duval,  and  Yves  Gnyot,  now 
Municipal  Councillors. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties  of  a  time  of  political  reaction, 
and  of  the  terror  which  the   municipal  assembly  of  Paris  inspired, 
and  »till  inspires,  in  the  representativcB  of  the  provinces,  the  Municipal 
Council,  now   an   elective  body,  has  not  ceased   to   press  for  these 
reforms.     lu  practice  it  has  acted  prudently.     The  law  gives  to  the- 
central  eiecutive   the  right  of  auspcusiuu  and  dissolution;  but  even 
the   Ciovcrumcuts  of  May  34th  and  IGth  have  not  dared  to  avail' 
theinselvcs  of  it.    It   was  time  they  found  theiniielTcs  in  this  poai- 
tioa;  they  dreaded  the  Municipal  Council,  but  they  remembered  the 
Kandals  raised  by  the  action  of  the  Municipal  Commission  under  the 
Kmpirc.     They  did  not  wish  to  add  to  their  rcs]>unb-ibititics^  already 
sufiicicntly  heavy,  that  of  the  govcruuicut  of  Paris.     Jlcsldes,   the 
alution    of   the    Municipal   Council  of  Paris   would    have  been 
irded  by  the  population  as  the  prelude  to  a  coup  il'etat. 
In  1880,  the  Municipal  Council  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  ap 
a  detailed   scheme  of  municipal  organization.     The  committee  con- 
sisted   of  MM.    Kngelhard,    president;  Sigismond    Lacroii,    secre- 
tary   and    reporter ;  Delabroussc,   Forest,   Yves  Gnyot,  dc  Herddia, 
Hovclacquc,   Henry   Maret,    Sougcon,  Vauzy.      It  resulted    in   the 
production  of  an   important   report;  a  lively  debate    ensued,    and 
on  Xovcmbcr  Gth  the  .<ichemc  was  adopted.     The  system  it  proposed 
is  that  which  has  received  the  name  of  "  communal  autonomy."  The 
[word  has  become  a  bughcar.     Hardly  a  month  passes  that  it  is  not 
up,  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  a  sort 
of  bogey   to  terrify  the  feeble-minded.     The  curious  thing  is,  that 
M.  Jales  Ferry,    now  President  of    the   Council,  who  reject*   the 
•cbeme  as  a  social  peril,  is  actually,  by  chronological  evidence,  the 
ittber  of  it.      It  was  he  who  said,  in  1865 :  "  The  municipality  must 
be  supreme.     I  have  used  the  term  autonomy  :    it  is  the  right  won). 
Nothing  can  better  express  the  thing  wo  want." 

The  following  arc  the  chief  provisions  of  this  terrible  scheme  ; — 

It  begins  by  re-establishing  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 

electora  and  tho  number  of  their  representatives.     Every  arrondis$e- 

ment  numbcnng  80,000  inhabitants  is  to  elect  four  councillors;  for 

every  20^000,  or  fraction  of  30,000  in  excess  of  that  number,  another 
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conucillor  is  adiled.  ThU  briij^  tlie  number  of  couDcilton  to  115 
instead  of  80.  TIk;  clectiona  are  to  take  place  by  acrutin  dt  lUte. 
The  reprcsciitatiou  of  each  arroiidmcmcut  is  to  be  rcucwed  by  one- 
third  every  year.  Disputed  elections  arc  now  confirmed  by  tb« 
Council  of  the  Prefecture.  Louder  the  new  system  they  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

At  present  the  ^Municipal  Council  is  convened  by  the  Prefect. 
lindcr  the  new  system  it  will  he  convened  by  the  president^  either 
on  his  ovQ  initiative,  or  at  the  request  of  not  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  members. 

At  present  its  sittings  are  held  vith  closed  doora.  Under  the  new 
system  they  vill  be  public. 

At  present  the  irork  of  the  council  is  entirely  gratuitous  ;  the  lav 
is  clear  on  this  point.  But  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  sinecure. 
The  number  of  roatten  which  come  before  it  every  year  varies  from 
2,500  to  .1,C00 ;  the  :Municip&[  Council  holds  from  80  to  100  general 
sittings  and  from  300  to  350  committee  meetings.  The  general 
council  holds  from  twenty  to  thirty  general  sittings,  and  from  sixty 
to  eighty  meetings  of  committees.  It  most  be  added,  that  the  muni- 
cipal councillors  also,  most  of  them,  take  part  iu  administrative  com- 
mittees— in  the  departmental  council  of  public  instruction,  in  cantonal 
delegations,  on  boards  of  control  of  all  sorts — for  the  relief  of  tho  ■ 
poor,  for  the  moni  dc  jnet^.  for  regulating  the  work  of  children  in 
factories ;  on  college  committeesj  school  committees,  ccmmittecs  of 
professional  education,  committees  of  registration  of  electors  and  jurors, 
revisiog  committees,  loan  committees,  octroi  committees,  and  so  forth,  m 
2^'ot  one  of  tbciic  numerous  attendances  brings  in  a  single  fee.  1 

Under  the  existing  system  the  Govemmeat  can  replace  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  by  a  non-elective  committee,  and  that  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Under  the  new  scheme  no  such  right  will  exist.  The 
electors,  possessing  fVcqnent  opportunities  of  giving  expression  to 
their  wi&hr?.  will  watch  the  conduct  of  the  council,  and  can  readily 
change  its  majority. 

Instead  of  tbe  two  Prefects,  the  new  scheme  gives  the  executive 
power  to  a  coiueii  de  mairv,  anali^oits  to  that  which  was  termed  hj 
the  law  of  1790  the  bureau  mumc'tpal.  This  council  will  be  oomposed 
of  eight  commissooncrs,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor.  Hhn  ■ 
mayor  is  to  be  elected  by  the  Municipal  Council.  So  are  the  com- 
missioners also,  but  by  .icrtitia  dr  lUtt.  All  vill  be  rlcctcd  for  the  full 
length  of  their  term  of  office — that  is  to  say,  for  three  years,  but  they 
will  be  rcmorable  by  a  bare  majority.  Each  commissioner  is  to  be 
placed  nt  the  hi^ad  of  one  of  the  Municipal  services,  and  to  be  directly 
responsible  far  it  to  the  Municipal  Council,  to  which  also  the  conml 
da  mairU  will  be  collectively  rcsponsiUe.  The  mayor  will  preside  in 
the  council,  and  superintend    all   the  services,   without   personally 
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directing  riit.  Kach  commissioDer  will  become,  in  fact,  a  municipal 
minister,  fullilliiig  a  duoble  fuiicticD  similar  to  lliosc  of  Aliiiisters  of 
State,  haviug  tbe  persDual  direction  of  one  dcportnient  and  a  share 
io  tbe  supervision  of  all  the  rest. 

The  coHseil  de  mairie  is  to  appoint  and  removR  nil  employes  and 
agents  of  the  admiuistratiou,  to  whatever  service  they  belong. 

With  regard  to  the  functions  exercised^  the  principal  dispositions 
of  the  scheme  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Mimicipal  Council  is  to  decide  all  affairs  of  communftlintcrcst. 
Its  decisions  will  be  definitive,  requiring  no  sanction,  and  admitting 
no  appeal,  except  to  the  courts  of  justice.  They  will  bo  executed 
by  the  conaeit  tie  maine. 

The  rcportcfj  M.  Sigismond  Lacroix,  explained  in  the  following 
terms  the  news  of  the  committee  and  of  the  council  on  this  point : — 

"  It  is  a  question  of  creating  h  jiowor  whicli  i<i  to  be  suprvnic  wilbm  t.lii> 
IhnilA  of  the  cominiinal  iiit«re»t?.  Itiit  wli»l  nre  iri.ilttn«  of  coinmiinxl 
interval  ?  ....  It  is  diUicult  tu  libtrrmme  t)  priori  ibc  functiuos  of  iho  com- 
muiJB  in  ruUtioii  tu  llioso  u[  the  Stat«.  ]t  U  dillicult  lu  dirfitm  the  limite  of 
well  til  ui>:il  aud  iiatiuiml  iiiti,<ri-st«.  It  is  d'llliciilt,  bvcuiiim  ihure  is  no  iibKoluto 
K'ivntilic  critvrioii.  Tim  (|ii(;sCioti  c:lu  only  1k>  rvnolvcil  for  a  givcu  timi!  in  a 
giv«n  cutiiUry  \*tUt  regard  Co  tlie  actual  politicul  cuuditioas  of  that  time  and 
ruuntry,  in  a;:coi(ijiDi.'u  with  thu  rtsiiits  ol  exiictrienct* ;  in  accordance,  also,  with 

the   stale  of    public    opinion iDdeei),   if   thers   were    any  neceaeary 

bocitility  between  the  couiuHintil  and  the  iinlioniil  iiitereftti,  tlie  distinction 
would  be  impo^sihle,  sinoc  nil  couimnnal  ntPuirs  concern  the  State,  and  all 
fttPiiira  of  Siato  concern  the  commune. 

•■  But,  far  iVoin  thorc  hciog  any  such  hostility,  there  is  ihc  closcsB  connection, 
lli<!  most  intimate  union,  between  ihv.  interests  of  the  commune  and  those  of 
the  State;  there  is — and  this  renders  the  Bolution  cosy — there  ia  complete 
solidarity. 

"  The  Stitc  and  the  commune  are  noltdairt.  The  one  can  neither  rejoice 
eor  suiTcr  bnt  the  other  rejuicca  or  sLiflt'r^  with  it.  XotJiiiig  that  paasos  in 
du;  cuntmmie  in  itidi(TKn.-iit  to  tlie  Stiiti>,  km  nothing  that  ufTeols  die  Slati^  van 
be  indiffereut  to  tliu  uuii)ii!Uii«.  Tlit;  qNtntiuii,  tlit^rvforir,  \*  nut  whether  audi 
and  >iHch  an  aliiiir  iw  exciusivirly  pininiiiriiil  or  vxcliisivuly  natinnul ;  no  affair 
whiitever  cMJi  be  c'ith«rr  th»  oiiw  or  lli«  other;  tliu  point  to  bo  decided  i«, 
«bttJt«r  it  \*  bett«r,  in  the  inturett  iJik«  of  the  curtmiLinu  and  of  the  8ciite, 
tbat  this  or  that  aOiur  be  dealt  with  by  the  former  or  by  the  tatter." 

The  principle  which  ha»  guided  us  in  the  frAmiug  of  our  achcmcof 
reform  is  this  : — U  ithiu  the  limits  of  the  communal  interests,  the 
comiuaue  should  be  supreme.  As  to  what  constitute  the  limits  of  com- 
muaol  interests,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  them  in  any  general  and 
alnolute  sense.  In  the  case  of  each  particular  service,  it  remains  to 
be  lecD,  from  experience  and  tfao  state  of  opinion,  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  communal  service  or  uot. 

What,  then,  ore  the  services  which,  iu  the  view  of  the  Municipal 
Coancil  of  Paris,  should  be  regarded  as  municipal  ? 

It  should  be  for  tiic  .Municipal  Council  to  fix  the  imposition, 
•Mcsamentj  and  mode  of  coUcctiou  of  the  communal  taxes.     Uue 
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adrantagc;  of  tlii.s  inotliotl  is,  tbat  the  commune  cau  make  experi- 
ments where  tlic  State  <larc  not.  If  these  experimcntii  tarn  out  iU, 
their  ficid  ih  limited.  The  electors  are  iu  a  pasitioii  to  make  the 
council  reverse  their  ilecision  pretty  speedily.  H 

It  has  been  sccu  that  the  city  of  Paris  has  made  great  sacrifices  ^ 
in  the  cause  of  education  ;  and  that,  while  free  enoii^'h  in  the  matter 
of  cxpcMiditurc,  when  it  eomca  to  a  question  of  management  ehc  js 
rigorously  cxchidcd.  And  yet  in  this  matter  she  has  offered  eTcry 
guarantee.  Ten  years  boforc  the  law  of  18SI,  she  had  made  not 
only  instnictionj  but  books  and  school  apparatus,  gratuitous ;  the 
poorer  children  were  even  assisted  out  of  the  Bchool  funds.  The 
Municipal  Council  has  founded  establishments  for  higher  edoca* 
tion;  it  has  created  professional  schools.  But  the  moment  some 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  set  on  foot,  the  State  has  stepped  in, 
thrust  the  city  aside,  and  installed  itself  in  her  place.  C'e»t  d 
vouJi  d'en  soriir  I  cries  the  State,  with  Tartuffe. 

The     Bill    requires   that    the    municipal    authorities    shall    have 
the    mauHgemeut  of   all   elementary  public    schools;  that    it   shall 
have  the  right  to  found  communal  schools  for  secondary  and  highcfi 
education ;    and  that   the    curriculum  shall  be  determined   by    thft 
Municipal  Council. 

Amongst  the  items  of  compulsory  cxpcuditurc  is  that  of  publio 
worshij),  which  r.muuntcd  to  three  or  four  millious.  Of  late  years 
the  council  has  »tcailiiy  refused  to  vote  it.  The  administration  was 
led  to  look  into  it  more  closely,  and  the  estimate  has  now  fallen  to  J 
nineteen  thousand  franci^.  Hut  there  still  exists  a  singular  anomaly, 
created  by  the  decree  of  the  iiSrd  Prairial  of  tlio  year  12,  and  con- 
firmed and  developed  by  the  decrees  of  the  10th  of  May,  1806,  and 
the  18th  of  August,  IHll.  The  churches  and  consistories  in  all  the 
communes  have  a  monopoly  of  funerals.  The  freethinker  mnat  pay 
the  Church  her  dues  for  hearse  and  trappings,  hangings  and  coflin. 
The  commune  has  no  right  even  to  dispute  the  tariff.  The  State 
itself,  by  prcfcctoral  decree,  or  by  Order  in  Council,  definitely  fixes  the 
tariffs  and  the  mode  of  eonveyanoc. 

By  the  new  scheme,  burials  and  funeral  obsequies,  apart  from  the 
religious  ceremony  itself,  will  constitute  a  department  of  the  muni« 
cipal  service. 

The  law  of  the  14th  of  Decemlxir,  178U,  on  the  constitution  of 
municipalities,  declared  that  one  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  muni- 
dpal  authority  wn«  "  to  confer  on  the  inhabitants  the  advantages  of 
an  c^cient  police,  eepecially  with  regard  to  the  healthiness  ood 
cleanliness,  the  safety  and  tranquillity,  of  etreets  and  of  public  places 
and  public  buildings."  It  has  been  seen  in  what  manner  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mebsidor  applied  this  rule.  In  1870,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  M. 
Keratry,  preseuted  to  the  OoverumeDt  of  Mational  Uefencc  a  report 
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advocating  the  suppression  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  The  Govera- 
mcnt  inserted  it  iu  thn  Journal  Opciet  of  the  Ctb  of  October,  ac- 
compaiiied  by  the  following  note :  "  The  Government  of  National 
Defence,  cordially  approving  the  spirit  and  the  terms  of  the  foregoing 
report,  invite  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  decree  for 
realizing  the  eminently  Lil>cral  and  Itc|mblicai)  propositions  he  has 
had  the  courage  to  initiate," 

But  the  proposal  rested  there.  Tlie  members  of  the  Government 
of  National  Defence,  who  have  siuce  held  office  in  various  cabinets, 
have  never  resuscitated  it.  The  Municipal  Cauncil  o£  Paris  now 
dcmauds  its  realization.  The  management  of  the  muuicipal  police 
will  again  be  included  among  the  functions  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration ;  the  Municipal  Council  will  organize  it,  the  executive  council 
-will  take  the  management  of  it,  through  a  commissioner  specially 
appointed  to  direct  it.  The  judicial  fuuctiuua  of  the  Prefect  will  be 
exercised  by  the  magistrates,  to  whom  the  c-oramissarica  of  police  will 
traiiMmit  ihcxr  procH-verhaux  direct,  as  is  now  done  everywhere  but 
in  Paris.  As  to  the  jMilitical  police,  if  the  (iovcrumcat  thinks  good  to 
have  any,  it  will  naturally  belong  to  the  ^linistry  of  the  Interior, 
under  the  control  of  the  Chamber. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  purely  communal  institution,  in  which 
the  State  should  hare  no  right  to  interfere,  except  in  case  of  the 
Municipal  Council  failing  to  do  its  duty.  TIic  new  scheme,  therefore, 
proposes  that  the  municipal  administration  should  organize  and  direct 
the  work  and  the  perronnel  of  this  department.  Property  given  or 
Iwqueathcd  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
muuicipal  Amds. 

Such  is  the  proiwsal  of  the  majority  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.  In  the  elections  of  IKHl  the  electors  gave  a  majoritVjbut  not 
a  strong  one,  to  those  councillors  who  took  it  a»  the  basis  of  their 
own  programme.  The  presideut,  M.  de  lionteillcr,  one  of  the  group 
which  had  declared  for  communal  autonomy,  was  elctHcd  by  furty-five 
votes  against  twenty-four.  The  new  elections,  which  will  take  place 
next  January,  will  doubtless  result  in  a  strong  majority  of  the 
partisans  of  the  scheme. 

Its  advccsnrics  maint&in,  meanwhile,  that  under  such  a  system 
France  must  crumble  away.  They  say  it  is  driving  the  State  out  of 
its  own  capital.  These  arc  the  d  priori  objections  of  theorists.  The 
scheme  gives  to  the  municipality  no  judicial  authority  whatever  :  it 
leaves  to  the  State  the  right   of  keeping  an  armed  force  of  what 

[■trength  it  pleases  in  Paris ;  it  applies  exelnsively  to  communal  rights 
and  duties,  and  touches  not  a  single  interest  having  a  national 
character  beyond  the  limits  of  the  commune. 
And  now, what  future  awaits  tlie  Bill  when  it  coraes  before  Parlia- 
ment ?  It  is  plaiu  that  both  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  wish  to  posU 
h. : 
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pone  it  as  loog  as  poniible.    M.  Ooblct  had  unitertakcii  fo  bring 
extremely  modest  IJill,  prepared  by  M.  Floquet,  proposiug  sini] 
appoiot  a  mayor  uf  Paris,  with  twu  asscssurs.  who  &buulil  exercise  some 
part  of  the  executive  authority  held  at  present  by  tlic  Prefect.     £u.t 
he  dared  not  bring  it  befurc  the  Chamber.    'Jlie  Chamber  is  discussing 
at  this  moment  a  liill  for  muuicipal  organization,  which  applies  to 
36,006  l-Vench  communes  ;  the  3ti,097th  commune — that  of  Paris — ■ , 
remaios   as  it  is.     We  of  course  admit   that  a  city  of  more  thua 
ii,2tii),000  inhabitanis  cannot   be   administered  like  a  commujie  of' 
only  a  hundred ;  but  wc  hold  that  the   scheme  prepared  for  Paris] 
ini{*ht,  with   some   modificntious   of  detail,  be   apphed   to  all  tovni 
numbering,  say,  over  10,0(X>  inhabitants — that   is   to  say,  possessing, 
resources  sufficient  to  make  them  self-supiwrting. 

To  the  objcetious  brought  against  them  the  partisans  of  commnnalj 
liberty  reply  : — 

"  Centralization  is  a  legacy  of  Louis  XIV.    It  was  consolidated  by 
the  institutions  of  tlic  year  K,  and    cstabliahcd  by   Itonapartc  after 
the  coup  d'etat  of  the  iStli  Tii-nmairc.      It  ia  to  centralization  that 
the  instability  of  the  French  Government  is  mainly  due.      Attempt- 
ing everything,  it  becomes  morally  responsible  for  cFcrything.  Being  h 
practically  irresponsible,  it  concentrates  on   itself   all  the  hatreds  ofj 
all  the  malcontents.     It   is  to  this  same  centra  I  ixaiion    that  couj» 
d'vlat   and  rpvolutions  have  owctl  their  opportuiiily.      AYithout  it, 
would  18<!0  or  IHiS  have  been   ]joiisiblc,  or   the  4th  of  September, 
X870?     The  18Lh  Brumaire  and  the  2udof  December  are  ita  results  J 
Would  the  ^4th  or  the  10th  of  May  ever  have  been  attempted  with- 
out   itV  ur   wouhl    there    ho    any  question    tiovv    of  secret  practices 
against  the  commonwealth,  of  intrigues  and  plots  of  princes?    Whetffl 
tlie  whole  country  receives  its  impulse  from  one  central  power,  it 
needs  but  a  single  daring  hand  on  the  lever  1o  set  all  in  motion,  or 
to  demolish  all.  ■ 

"  Centralization  is  the  system  of  conquerors  and  despots,  the  cx|ffe»- 
sion  of  the  right  of  the  strongest.  ]t  is  those  who  possess  the 
power  imposing  their  will  and  authority  on  the  nation.  Communal 
liberty  is  the  reign  of  voluntaiy  unlun,  of  free  and  willing  solidarit}i. 
The  former  is  the  logical  consequence  of  nliwduto  governments, 
whether  based  on  divine  or  historic  right,  or  originating  in  an  act  of 
violence  ;  the  latter  is  the  necessary  form  of  a  Ucpublie  in  which 
power  is  recognized  ns  a  trust, 

"  The  Chamber  has  made  but  few  reforms  since  its  election  in 
1881.  This  difficulty  iu  carrying  measures  should  jirove  to  it  that  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  to  the  communes  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
of  experiment.  Every  reform  involves  a  certain  risk.  If  it  is 
attempted  by  the  Slate  itaelf,  the  risk  becomes  considerable, 
is  hrat  accumpliEhed  by  the  euuimunesj  the  ^i^k  is  divided. 
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"  Under  the  pretence  of  unity,  the  whole  of  France  ts  to  be  forced 
iota  unirormity,  so  as  to  presii  forwanl  into  tlic  future  at  aa  equal 
pace.  But  there  arc  minorities  which  arc  very  advanced  indeed,  and 
there  are  others  which  arc  very  retrograde.  In  order  not  to  leave 
the  alovrest  behind,  in  order  to  enable  the  nlu^^ish  and  rciractory 
communes  of  Lower  lirittany  to  keep  np  with  the  march,  Paris  is  to 
be  reduced  to  the  same  torpid  pace.  No  wonder  Paris  and  the 
larger  towns  grow  impatient.  If  they  were  allowed  to  act  freely  in 
their  own  nmnicipai  affairs,  controlled  only  by  the  common  law  of 
the  whole  nation,  they  would  set  an  example  to  the  rest.  Tlic  rale 
of  growth  will  vary  with  the  soil  and  climate — why  not?  Wc  tihall 
at  least  aubstitute  the  {jciitle  propaganda  of  persuasion  for  hard  con- 
Btraiat  and  progress  by  macluuery. 

"The  commune  is  the  primary  school  of  political  life.  It  is  in 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  cymmuuc  that  the  elector  comes  to 
understand  the  mutual  relatiuu  of  private  aud  collective  interests. 
The  Municipal  Council  should  be  the  traiuiug  grouud  of  public  men. 
It  is  there  that  they  must  learn  tho  mauagcmcut  and  practice  of 
aSkira.  It  is  there  that  their  coustitueuts  must  see  them  at  work, 
and  form  their  judgment  of  them.  The  more  extensive  the  powers 
of  the  mnuicipality,  the  more  thorough  this  trial  of  men  will  be." 

Such  is  the  lauguagc  of  the  autonomists  of  Paris.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  seditious. 

But  the  question  of  the  municipal  government  of  Paris  cannot 
long  remain  unsolved.  It  has,  in  fact,  already  made  a  consider- 
able advance.  In  1871,  the  first  members  elected  to  the  council 
flung  their  weight  against  hostile  functionaries.  Those  who  have 
kept  their  places  from  then  till  now  heat  know  what  a  change  has 
taken  place.  Officials  have  learnt  that  Prefects  themselves  may 
be  leas  Hrm  in  their  »cats  than  Municipal  Councillors;  aud  that  those 
«ho  leave  the  communal  assembly  often  leave  it  to  take  a  promiucat 
place  in  the  Chamber  of  De(mtic8.  The  Government  itself  gives  way 
before  the  pressure  of  the  council,  backed  as  it  is  by  a  formidable 
movement  of  public  opinion.  M'ith  the  Radical  party  tho  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  is  more  popular  thau  any  other  political  body. 
Tilts  was  evident  lasc  year  at  the  iuauguratiou  of  the  ilOtel  de  Viilc. 
This  year  the  council  is  going  to  take  definitive  possession  of  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  but  that  tho  ({ucstiou  of  the  municipal  law  of  Paris 
will  come  up  for  twlutioii  before  that  time;  and  the  Chamber  will 
probably  adopt  the  Bill  of  M.  Flociuet,  by  which  the  two  Prefects  will 
be  exchanged  for  an  elected  Mayor,  the  ordinary  sessions  of  the 
cottDcil  arc  to  be  of  two  months'  duration  csch,  aud  the  council 
can  be  summoned  at  any  time  by  the  Mayor.  It  is  not  a  great 
thing;  but  the  axis  of  the  system  is  shifted.  Paris  will  be  re- 
prcaentcd  by  a  mayor,  and  not  by  two  prefect?.     Wc  have  come 
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bade  to  the  true  method ;  and  this  first  step  mil  inrolre  many  otiien. 
The  authorities  knuw  it  well,  lliis  is  why  they  dread  the  central 
mayoralty,  and  declare  that,  if  sucli  an  iostitutiou  is  created,  France 
IB  lost. 

The  decision  of  the  ijiieation  irill  be  pushed  on  from  another 
quarter.  Paris  is  surrouuded  by  a  circumrallationj  33,000  metres  ia 
circumference,  vhich,  together  with  the  military  zone,  occupies  a 
radius  of  400  metres,  and  completely  separates  Paris  from  its  oat- 
skirts.  At  this  moment  the  question  of  workmeu's  dwellings  has 
reached  a  criais.  The  employes  of  Paris  can  no  longer  find  lodging 
suited  to  their  means.  A  scheme  has  therefore  been  laid  before  the 
Municipal  Council  for  negotiating  with  the  Minister  oi"  War  for  the  use 
of  the  site  of  the  circumvallation,  now  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of 
defence  by  the  new  forts  which  have  been  constructed  since  1870. 
Many  iVench  generals,  amongst  others  the  General  of  Forlificationsj  De 
Villenoiay,  and  General  Millot,  Commandant  of  the  Fortress  of  Paris, 
are  for  the  suppression  of  this  sort  of  fortification  altogether.  Now, 
as  soon  as  this  separation  ia  removed,  the  communes  along  the  river- 
side will  inevitably  be  annexed  to  Paris.  It  will  then  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  admiuwtration  of  Paris,  and  municipal 
liberty  cannot  but  gain  something  by  the  change. 

Finally,  the  prefecture  of  police  cannot  possibly  remain  at  it  is. 
Its  budget  will  certainly  be  refused  by  the  Muaicipal  Council.  The 
magistracy  itself  complains,  as  has  already  been  seen,  of  tJic  position 
in  which  it  is  placed  by  this  anomalous  authority.  The  syatcm  has 
not  a  single  avowed  defender.  The  GoTerumcut  dare  not  take  the 
management  of  it  into^its  own  bauds,  for  that  would  mean  a  pcrjietual 
oonflict  between  the  Minister  and  th'e  Municipal  Council,  which  laat 
would  find  its  opjiortunity  iu  the  Chamber,  as  it  hah  done  several 
times  already.  Threi^  Miiii»teni  have  already  fallen  in  defending  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  one  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  two,  worn  out  and 
disereditcd  by  the  effort,  a  few  days  later. 

Without  giving  way  to  a  vain  ojitimism,  the  partisans  of  communal 
autonomy  may  hope  that,  within  the  next  few  years,  they  wilt  have  ofc- 
tained  the  greater  part  of  what  they  claim.  From  that  time,  in  the 
matter  of  internal  security,  education,  taxation,  poor  relief,  and  so  forth, 
Paris  will  become  the  scene  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  will  serve 
as  a  model  to  the  whole  of  France.  If  it  docs,  indeed,  aspire  to  lead  and 
dominate  the  country,  it  is  by  way  of  example  and  persuasion,  and 
not  otherwise.  And  from  that  time  there  will  be  no  finer  position 
for  a  Frenchman  of  progressive  views,  eager  to  embody  his  ideas,  than 
that  of  Municipal  Councillor  of  Pum. 

VvEs  Guror. 
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THE   ENGLISH   MILITARY    POWER   AND 
THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1882. 


IN  offering  some  reflections  lliat  have  occutTRd  to  tac  iluring  a  loDg 
resiileuce   ui  Euglaud,  and   after   thorough   study,  I  nm  very 
acnsble  liuw  diflicult   it  i:i  not  merely  to  describe  the  character  of  a 
people,  but  to  describe  accurately  any  aiuglc  trait  in  its  character. 
Topeaetnttc  iuto  the  inner  national  life  of  a  foreign  nation  is  no 
aq'luk;  and,  heaidcs,  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  turns  diflcrcnt 
liies  to  the  light  at  different  times  under  the  influence  of  different 
noods  and  circumstances.      It   may  seem    Btrangc  to  some  that  I 
1  dioiild  not,  as  a  aohlicr,  confine  my  attention  to  the  military  side  of 
ttr  English  people,  but  should  look  at  the  same  time  at  politics  and 
Kul  questions ;  hut   these   two   factors,  having  their  roots   in   the 
nonoD  moral  force  of  the  nation,  arc  really  concurrent  conditiong 
of  tip  capacity  of  the  English  arms  for  defence  and  attack. 

Great  Britain,  wliich  possesses  no  army  of  great  dimensions  and  no 

(OBpolsory  military  service  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation,  furnishes 

lApfOof  that  a  nyittem  of  army  organization,  founded  on  a  nniversal 

iUigatiun  to  serve,  is  not  an  unconditional  ueec^tsity  for  all  times  and 

tU  countries.      The   participation   of  the  people  in  military  affairs 

•add  only  take  place  in  Britain  at  the   expense   of  cherished  civil 

•nMgcmentjt,  so  that  this  tystcm,  which   is  clicwhcrc  considered  a 

Weuing,  would  necessarily  operate  injuriously  there.      While  eon- 

tttiestal  States  have  stri%'cn  to  malcc  the  army  an  instrument  of  national 

fc:ion,  it  has  been  given  to  Great  Britain  to  obtaiu  by  another  and 
T  national  kind  of  education  the  same  results  oi  subordination 
>  (be  State  and  society,  and  of  loyal  and  habitual  co-operation  among 
te  iDdividoal  members  of  the  State  towards  a  great  national  ideal. 
tttory  itself  has  taken  part  in  this  national  education,  and  Las 
mtoped  in  the  nation  its  life,  ita  character,  its  common  conscious- 
^K.  %uit.  1  I 
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nes8j  ita  freedom  in  vord  and  deed.     The  politieal  derelopmcdf 
this  people  h&H  been  a  spontaneous  growth  out  of  its  own  germ, 
has  remained  almost  completely  free  from  foreign  iovauoD,  and 
had  liLtlc  1o  siifTcr  from  eivil  strife.     As  a  rouudcd  whole  the  isl 
sits  proudly  ill  thu  sea,  and  as  a  rounded  independent  whole  the  na 
stands  out  towards  the  forcigucr.    In  the  mind  of  this  powerful  pe^w 
there  resides  such  an  edncaling  force,  such  a  concentration  and      , 
elasticity  of  faculties,  such  a  vast  energy,  that  no  son  of  Kngjant)  ^ 
vithataiid  the  educating  influcucc  of  the  nation;  the  same  mQnji 
that   fashions   the   nation  fashions  him.      The   inilitiduality  of  ji^, 
Briton  is  the  individuality  f)f  liis  nation.     1  once  saw  a  six-yetr^ 
boy  in  Brighton  showing  the  Arcade  to  bis  nurse,  and  breaking  out 
in  the  words,   "  That's  against  the  honour  of  old  England,"    Uc 
wonia  rang  like  music  in  my  car.     But  havo  we  not  then  the  nioti 
proper  and  natural  centralization,  when  the  people  is  not  tied  to  tlm 
oentre  by  external  force,  hut  holds  by  it  of  free  clioice  with  sll  ii« 
might,  because  it  feels  and  understands  the  power  of  the  great  aaio- 
ciation  it  constitutes? 

In  England  a  decisive  individual  development  is  pronooted  by  i 
Tare  concurreucc  of  favourable  conditions,  among  which  I  indsde 
the  small  extent  of  the  country  and  its  insular  position,  which  •ecan 
it  against  foreign  attack  and  make  it  address  its  energies  to  the  ks, 
and,  couscqucntly,  to  trade  and  industry.     Its  detached  sitiutioi, 
by  rendering  it  self-contained,  tends  strongly  to  produce  the  cun* 
ceatration  of  energies  which  ebons  itself  in  the   practical  capaci^ 
of  the  people ;  and  when  we  take  into  account,  besides  these  id. 
vantages,  the  accessibility  on  all  sides  aud  the  freedom  of  movcueat 
in  all  directions  which  it  derives  from  the  sea,  it  will  be  owned  tiitt 
no  other  country  has  ever  enjoyed  conditions  more  favonrohle  fa 
natural  development.    Not  ]ess  important  is  the  character  on  yIutI 
these  conditions  had  to  operate.     The  British — part  Celt,  part  Gcr. 
man — combine,  in  a  remarkable  way,  tlie  liveliness  aud  i^plily  of  tlie 
Southern  nations  with   the  force  and  endurance  of  the  Nortbem. 
'While  French  history  shows  us  the  slow  victory  of  the  Romanic  tmi 
the  Germanic  elements  in  the  life  of  the  country,  English  hiitor; 
reveals  a  contrary  tendency,  the  Germanic    element*  always  nore 
and  more  obtaining  the  upper  hand,  without  completely  annibilstia; 
the   Itomnuic.     The  whole  cost  of  English  life  proves  tliis,  for  ii| 
England  the  family  is  the  basis  of  authority  and  the  centre  of 
right.      Tamily   life  was,    from   early  times,  according  to    G 
usage,  esteemed  high  and  holy  in  England,  and  bos  always  cxen 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  national  education.     In  the  scfai 
on  the  other  hand,  the  English  follow  the  genuine  Romanic 
by  setting  the  can.  above  the  ken,  education  above  knowledge, 
power  and  mind  above  dead  maases  of  science  j  they  seek  to 
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the  youtb  to  be  independent  and  acquire  self-goverumeat,  and  they 
do  so  in  such  a  way  that,  along:  with  habits  uf  culture,  the  ifutincts 
dt  la  guerre  are  at  the  same  time  developed.  Their  political  life — 
which  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  education  of  a  people — 
is  in  England  free  Tram  the  narrow-minded  and  class  spirit  that 
preraila  among  purely  Uomauic  nations.  There  is  no  aristocracy 
that  is  more  democratic  in  feelinp;,  and  no  democracy  that  is  more 
aristocratic  in  ideas  than  the  English ;  hence  the  comparattTc 
approximation  of  high  and  low  and  the  harmony  of  national  feeling. 
Enfranchised  burgesses  stnntl  true  by  the  side  of  the  nobility,  for, 
from  the  favourable  situation  of  London,  an  independent,  powerful, 
prosperous,  and  therefore  politically  influcutialj  bourgeoisie  grows  up 
more  rapidly  there  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous influences  in  the  development  of  people  and  State  has  Iwcn 
that  of  the  giant  city  on  the  Thames,  and  its  influence  began  to  be 
exerted  very  early,  and  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  con- 
stant and  uniform  as  it  is  tranquillizing  and  moderating;  for  in 
foreign  trade  account  must  be  taken  of  long  intervals  of  time,  and 
commotion  of  every  kind  grows  more  and  more  pernicious  to  trade 
in  exact  proportion  as  Great  Britain  bceomcs  more  and  more  an 
emporium  for  the  whole  world,  and  as  its  eyes,  withdrawn  from  local 
questions,  arc  turned  to  the  dintant  and  the  future.  This  calm  and 
wise  outlook,  necessitated  by  the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  national 
affairs,  is  shared  with  the  metropolis  by  the  provinces,  and  the  oonse- 
^acDcc  is  that  vre  fiud  lu  them  a  self-reliance  and  self-respect  which 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  characteristics  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  where,  with  the  growth  of  Paris,  all  life  seems  to  find  more 
and  more  its  free  expression  only  in  the  metropolis,  so  that  it  may  be 
laid,  Paris,  c'eal  la  France. 

From  the  very  lirst  the  political  life  of  this  people  was  a  truly 
national  one,  in  which  all  classes  of  the  imputation  co-operated  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  and  by  inco&sant  activity  the  nation  has  been 
Kkooled.  hy  itself,  and  this  self-educating  power  has  increased  with 
tba  progress  of  culture  and  the  erowth  of  foreign  trade.  And  m 
tlic  State  can  devote  itself  to  the  fateful  task  of  gniding  the 
sijontaiieoua  activity  of  the  nation,  and  thereby  of  promoting  its 
independence,  which  needs  no  limitation.  Step  by  step  with  the 
great  legislative  activity  of  the  nation,  the  national  sense  of  right 
has  developed,  and  become  the  fountain  of  all  sorts  of  freedom,  for 
the  living  feeling  for  right  which  the  Briton  carries  within  him  is 
worth  far  more  than  the  dead  letter  of  law  which  baa  often  only  a 
momentary  im[>ortanec.  All  laws,  all  decrees,  may  become  supor- 
flootia,— that  is,  the  dead  parchment  may  pass  into  the  living  con- 
Mrlencc  of  the  people  ;  ami  nothing  then  n;m:tin8  but  the  form,  under 
which  truths  of  uiuversal  validity  arc  applied  to  the  circumBtauces  of 
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the  moment,  and  filled  with  real  life.  Laws  that  lack  this  inner 
connection  with  life  are  8U]jcrfluoii8,  nay,  injurious.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  of  England  that  arbitrary  free-will  has  ceased  there,  for 
wherever  a  living  consciousness  of  right  exists  there  is  no  compulsion, 
and  where  there  -is  no  compulsion  there  is  also  no  arbitrary  frcc-will. 
Engligh  history  having  thus  already  succeeded  in  welding  the 
entire  nation  together  into  a  harmonious  whole,  England  liaa  no 
need  of  an  army  founded  on  a  universally  obligatory  scr^'icc,  which 
would  deprive  the  country  of  much  vahtahle  productive  labour,  so 
long  as  her  insular  situation,  by  keeping  her  free  from  foreign  attack, 
makes  such  a  sacrifice  unnecessary.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  wc 
find  that  the  English  army  and  u«vy  only  grew  up  from  time  to  time, 
as  continental  nations  began  to  cross  the  Channel,  as  England's 
political  position  could  not  be  maintained  without  making  an  impres- 
sion abroad,  or  as  iron  and  fire  were  needed  to  retain  colonics  or 
open  new  ways  for  trade.  But  its  army  is  a  mere  means  to  an  end, 
it  has  no  inward  connection  with  the  people,  it  stands  outside  their 
Ufe,  and  exerts  no  educating  iu6uence  upon  it.  Now,  I  doubt 
whether  an  army  so  separated  £rom  the  people,  and  from  all  that 
Las  made  the  people  free  and  great,  can  continue  in  its  exceptional 
positiou  tu-day,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  supply  some  proof  of  this  in 
the  following  pages. 

"  The  world  rests  on  the  sword's  point ;"  it  has  done  so  long,  and 
never  more  tlian  in  our  time.      The  whole  position  of  nations  in  the 
world — this  is  my  firm  persuasion — depends  now  on  a  universally 
obligatory  military  service.      Nothing  else  gives  a  nation  the   power 
and   right   to  take   up   and  assert  permanently  such   a  position  as 
■Carthage  had  and  lost,  because,  in  spite  of  possessing  forces  anattain- 
nble  by  Rome,  and  a  very  excellent  fleet,  she  had  in  her  army  only  an 
external  instrument,  and  not,  as  Rome  had,  an  internal  power  ;  and       i 
because  Hannibal  sent  not  men  but  only  a  bill  at  sight  to  Tarcnto  ^| 
and  Capua,      Sparta  sun-ived  Athens  by  virtue  of  the  warlike  cduca-  " 
tion  of  her  people  ;   Rome  dictated  laws  to  the  entire  known  world, 
through  the  energy  of  an  army  embracing  the  pith  of  the  population,  ^| 
and  then  declined,  when  her  upper  classes  withdrew  from  the  defence 
of  their  country,  and  left  the  ranks  of  the  legions  to  be  filled,  first 
with  slaves  mt  masse,  and  then  with   the  iron  sons  of  unconquered 
Germany,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  cherish  any  enthusiasm  for 
Boman  interests,     ^^'bcu  the  people  rose  to  arms  in  Prussia  in  1813 
it  was  all  Over  with  the  foreign  domination.     The  war  had  in  1806  put 
the  institutions  of  the  country  to  the  proof,  and  had  left  State  and 
army  overthrown  ;  in  lbl3  it  put  the  iwwer  of  the  people   to   the 
proof,  and  found  it  imbroken.     Such  are  the  causes  of  the  growth  or' 
decline  of  States. 

Tbe  times  arc  irrevocably  gone  when  a  George  of  Fraodsbei^  conld 
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scood  his  rccrniting  drum>  or  a  Wallcnstcm  force  armies  from  the 
ground;  antl  Ihe  question  may  be  justly  asked  whether  the  hircUngn 
of  Eagl*'iJ»  'leld  together,  in  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the  national 
life,  by  compulsion  and  external  means  such  as  promises  and  rewards, 
are  in  *  position  to  oope  with  the  disciplined  national  armies  of  the 
Cootinent.      We  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  **  handicraft"   of  war, 
for  war  has  become  an  "  art''  that  must  be  exercised  with  mind, 
iciencc,  and  sagacity,  aa  well  as  rcsolntion  and  energy,  and  requires 
saimtc  technieal  instruction  and   constant  practice,  and  no  forces 
tilt  fei]  in  any  of  these  particulari  can  expect  to  cqnal  a  well-dis- 
(jpllned  and   instructed    army.      As   an   irrefutable  proof  of  this,  I 
appeal  to  the  surrcudcr  of   the  Napoleonic  armies  at  Sedan    and 
Meu,and  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  levfe  en  masse  dans  la  belle  France, 
I     which  perished  at  Bclfort  or  on  the  Jura.     Take  a  rapid  glance  at 
I     die  Lisainc  Valley.     On  the  one  side  stand  the  flower  of  the  volunteer 
I    yoath  of  France,  inflamed   with   the  memory  of  a  mighty  past  and 
■rtritb  love  for  an  unhappy  country.     To  make  them  a  powerful  army 
Ptbe;  lacked  only  one  thing,  but  that  inrolved  all :  they  lacked  the 
ngoroiLB  organization   that  puts   every  man   in  his  right  place,  and 
biodi  them    all  in  one  whole,  whose   total  effect  as  far  cxceedn  the 
sum  of  their  individual  powers  as  the  mecbaaical  force  of  the  ava- 
lanche exceeds  that  of  the  snowflakes.     Ou   the  other  side  Btand»  a 
eonparatively  small  army,  dranu  from  all  Germany,  brought  by  the 
iatipica  of  the  campaign  to  the  very  limits  of  their  moral  aud  physical 
eodHraace,  but  an  army  whose  raw  ore  was  cost  iu  a  ngorous  mould. 
iknrhaki's  troops,  every  single  man  of  them  a  hero,  rushed  down  the 
liaise  Valley  with  shouts,  to  surroundand  capture  an  enemy  so  inferior 
m  aambcrs.     In  vain  !     Throe  long  days  did  the  little  army  resist  the 
wlTauceof  the  mighty  waves  with  ntibroken  ranks,  firm   in  the  hand 
cfiu  tried  leadcr,and  conscious  that  it  had  toform  an  impassable  barrier 
before  Bdfort  as  well  asprotcctSouthGermany.  Oncstonc  after  another 
&II1  out  of  the  loosely  built  French  ranks,  because  atomism  reigns 
where  the  conception  of  the  whole  is  wanting,  where  the  whole  has 
lost  its,  controlling  power,  and  where  army  organization  depends  on 
iooprorisation.     .-Vll  rush  back,  the  great   masses  break  up  into  their 
tXHistituent  parts,  00  word  of  command  sounds,  and  when  it  sounds  it 
is  not  listened  to,  the  impulse    of  self-preservation  ia  awakened,  and 
tiie  ttames  of  patriotic  inspiration  rapidly  die  away.     Franco  lost  the 
battle.    Even  wcll-dereloped  fighting  capacity,  even  the  strength  and 
Comage  of  lions  go  down  before  an  iron  army  organization.     The 
ciiperionty  of  soldiers  depends  more  on  their  retaining  the  military 
■pcrit  in  all  situations  than  even  on  their  mechanical  skill  in  the  use 
of  tbcir  weaponsj  aud  m>  here  those  well-disciplined  troops  gained  a 
t   victory  over  a  much   more  numerous  army  composed  of  raw 
It  wuThermopyhe  performed  over  again ;  but  the  defenden 
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lived  to  Bcc  their  victory,  with  the  exception^  indeed,  of  numbers  kilk 
in  the  field. 

Now  what  pictnre  ia  shown  us  by  military  England  ?  An 
which  may  perhaps  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  British  possessioi 
together,  and  repress  those  desperadoes  in  the  kingdom  itaelf  wl 
work  in  dynamite.  The  existing  state  of  army  organization  formifl 
the  darkest  point  in  Great  Britain  at  present.  But  I  am  far  from 
doobting  on  that  accouut  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  English  troops 
descended  as  they  arc  from  that  Anglo-Saxon  stock  which  CDmbin< 
the  greatest  physical  strength  with  calm  coura^  aud  rare  endoram 
and  which  has  supplied  generals  like  Cromwell  and  \Vcllington,  aud 
admirals  like  NeUon,  with  their  hi;roic  bravery.  The  weakness  lica. 
ooJy  in  the  system  ou  which  the  army  of  England  ia  based,  and  wh!< 
Conttuental  States  have  abandoned  since  the  heginniug  of  this  cvutury^ 
— the  system  of  recruiting  by  means  of  voluntary  euliatment.  Thii 
system  bos,  in  modern  times,  to  contend  with  almost  insuperal 
difliculties  merely  to  keep  the  rnnks  in  full  numericul  strength.  lu 
spite  of  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  Crimea,  of  Afghanistan  and  tho^ 
Cape,  Briiuin  adheres  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  to  tlii^f 
traditional  cyBtcm,  and  her  sons  regard  almost  as  au  ignominy  what 
the  Oermau  claims  as  a  holy  right,  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the 
ranks  of  the  defenders  of  his  country.  Like  the  rich  Carthaginian, 
the  Briton  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  frrc-hom  man  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  compelled  liy  law  to  service  which  other  people 
can  be  hired  to  perform,  atthoiigh  the  fall  of  Carthage  supplies  most 
convincing  proof  that  if,  like  llomc,  she  ha<l  possessed  a  national  army 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  world  would  have  rested  on  differc 
foundations.      Instead  of  them  saying — 

"  Pounds,  sfiilliu(;.-s.  pence. 
Are  tbo  best  nutional  delence," 

it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  old  Napoleonic  trilogy,  "  Infant 

cavalry,  artillery."    Although  improvements  bare  taken  place  in  the 

reserve  obligations  of  particular  forces,  although  great  care  is  devoted 

to  the    training   of    the   militia,   and   although   the  volunteers    arc 

increasing  and  hare  taken  a  place  in  the  Indian  army  too,  accompanied 

by  short  periods  of  service,  and  the  formatioa  of  reserves,  yet  on  the 

great  whole,  hardly  any  chaugc   for  the  better  is  to  be   perceived ; 

the  people  arc  still  complaccutly  travelling  in  the  old  ruts. 

In  onlcr  to  remove  these  eviU,  which  arc  deeply  felt  in  military 

circles,   the    most    various    proposals  have    been  made    by  English 

authorities    ou  the  subject.      But  in  none  of  tbcm  is  there  cvcu  an 

approximation  to  a  thorough  remedy.     For  reasous  easily  explainedj 

they  all  give  u  wide  berth  to  the  cardiual  point  of  oniverwl  obligatory 

cer^'iee.  1  shall  meutiuu  only  the  following  names  of  men  who  own  the 

uceesaity  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  army  organization  :  SirO 
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^olscley  (now  Lonl  Wolscley  of  Cairo),  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  Sir 

Ji)!ii*  Adye,  and  Sir  Frederick   Rnbcrts.     Of  course,  in  the  crent  of 

ggfcat  danger,  nniversal  obligatory  service  is  legal  in  England  as  well 

^cl^^^'^'^j  ^^^  >l^  needs  only  a  decree  of  Parliament  to  bring  tliU 

jj^  into  operation  in  its  full  extent.     But  the  citizen  is  not  made 

J  goJdicr  by   merely  giving   him  arms;  lie   first   becomes  a  soldier 

tiirougb  the  circumstance  tliatj  on  the  one  band,  penetrated  witli  a 

leose  of  duty,  be  regards  this  duty  as  the  highest  honour  for  a  uiau 

apable  of  bearjog  arms,  and  th^t,  on  the  other  hand,  he  devoten 

liiiaaelf  to  his  military  exercises  in  their  full  extent.     Bui  time  ia 

consumed  before  an  army  is  so  formed  out  of  such  elements. 

\Miat  an  immeuse  taiik  is  comprehcuded  iu  the  tvo  words  "Defence 
sod  Frotectioo,"  for  a  kingdom  so  extensive  as  the  British,  is  a  sub- 
ject oa  which  the  English  peopie  find  no  time  to  form  a  clear  idea. 
bitter  ignore  the  fact  that  Coutiuental  nations^  who  had  formerly  armies 
of  only  some  hundred  thousands,  summon  to-day  a  million  combatants 
to  their  Hag.  Of  course,  uuiubers  may  be  no  terror  to  tlioiiglitful 
soldiers,  hut  though,  from  a  military  jioiut  uf  view,  numbers  arc  tu 
be  tested  by  their  spccilic  gravity,  they  yet  do  furnish  a  claim  to 
mpcct  for  the  eonsidcraliuus  I  have  now  adduced.  U  i»  not  rnaliitcd 
JnEagland  that  in  cuiitcmpurary  war  cvcrytliiug  is  put  to  the  hazard, 
oatious  stake  their  very  existence,  and  therefore  rci^uirc  these  giguutic 
neus  of  defence.  It  must  be  ovrucd  that  Continental  Status  groan 
miitT  the  yearly  increasing  burden  of  their  military  necessities,  but 
tk}'are  necessities  that  cannot  he  avoided.  In  the  existing  circum- 
■Ufloes  of  Europe  a  peaceful  future  can  only  be  built  on  a  present 
inned  to  the  teeth.     This  is  a  Baying  as  true  as  it  is  bard. 

Bat  not  only  have  the  numbers  of  the  combatants  increased  to  an 

■credible  degree,  but  with  the  improvement  and  multiplication  of 

the  neftns  of  intercommunication  the  possible  theatres  of  war  hare 

aUo  moltiplicd,  so  that  battles  Q?ay  take  place  in  the  future  oa 

loritories  which  were  formerly  protected  by  their  remoteness.     The 

British  Empire  is  most  of  all   afl'cctcd   by  this  circumstance,  and   it 

ifcwld  be  so  constructed  that  it  cau  bear  a  shock,  that  it  can  eudure 

cirn  a  world's  concussion.     I  have  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  power 

'and  resources  which   in   times  of  necessity    great  powers   without 

eoloiuca  nimmon  up  to  defend  the  national  possessions,  the  freedom 

k4  iodepCDdence  of  the  State,  its  language  and  manners,  its  art  and 

inence.  Ice,  &c.  ;  but  how  great  arc  tlie  necessities  that  exist  iu  the 

British  world,  with  its  Taluable  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the 

flobfl,  not  only  to  defend  them  against  all  kinds  uf  danger  and  attacks 

but  to  enforce  just  claims  allectiug  its  moat  vital  interests.      I  reject 

(he  singular  proposition  that  iut«rnal!onal  morality  admits  only  wars 

dif  defence,  aud  not  wars  of  aggression.     On  this  point  there  exists, 

between  Kngland  and  the  Continental  States,  &  profound  diffcreuce  of 
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opinion,  due  to  a  single  negative  characteristic  of  Englaiitl,— namcTy, 
that  it  is  not  n  State  militnrily  orgnnizcd.  Still,  oue  form  of  war, 
defensive  war,  has  nerer  been  renounced  by  EnglaDtl,  ami  could  not 
be  renounced  without  risking  its  political  csistence ;  and  as  ooe  of 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  vorld,  England  will  be  comiK^lled  to  adopt 
the  other  form  of  war  also,  the  offensive.  The  two  can  do  longer  be 
separated,  and  of  a  State  that  seeks  still  to  take  it«  stand  on  the  first 
alone,  it  may  be  said,  "  Inc'tdit  in  SctjUam  qui  vult  vitare  Charifbdim." 
The  experience  of  the  most  recent  times  proves  that  though  nations 
have  come  nearer  one  another  in  space  and  time,  though  they  are- 
brought  into  closer  union  by  n  thousand  ties,  war  has  only  on  that 
account  increased  in  imjiortance,  for  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thin-; 
as  a  war  at  special  spots  and  individual  points ;  the  violeuce  extends 
\in  immediate  influence  to  the  entire  life  of  the  nation,  it  is  felt  iu 
every  part  of  socictvj  it  sways  the  entire  cndeavoura  of  the  time.  Nor 
arc  wars  any  longer  questions  of  country  and  territory  ;  it  is  ideas — 
f'.e.,  principles  of  life — that  enter  clearly  and  self-consciously  into 
collision,  and  drive  their  combatants,  the  nations,  to  arms. 

Hie    otherwise   so   practical   Englishman   has,  singularly  enough, 
committed  here  a  gigantic  mistalcc,  and  cannot  understand  that  for 
great  tasks  a  national  military  syatem  cannot  be  dispensed  with.    A» 
compared  with  such  a  fystcm,  a  standing  army  takes  much  longer 
time  to  perform  the  same  task,  and  that  means  that  the  regular  peace 
budget  is  charged  with  part  of  the  war  budget,  whereas  on  the  other 
system  the  enormous  demands  are   confined  to   a  brief  space,  aud, 
indeed,  to  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war  itself.      As   proof  of 
this,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  whUe  the  peace  budget  of  the 
United  States  is  only  15  miUious  of  dollars,  the  war  budget  in  the 
year  1865  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,031  millions.    Moreover,  since 
the  active  army,  on  the  national  system,  is  first  really  formed  during 
the  war,  the  war  cannot  be  begun  by  it  right  off  with  its  full  energy,. 
and  carried  forcibly  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  brought  to  an  end 
with  a  few  powerful  strokes,  whereby  the  military   budget  might  be 
much  reduced.     As,  in  a  battle  between  two  batteries,  the  first  well- 
aimed  shots  may  prove  decisive,  so  may  the  fate  of  a  war  be   sealed 
by  a  mobilization  delayed  by  but  a  single  day.     A  State  must  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  war  be  in  a  position  to  enter  the  theatre  of 
operations  with  prospects  of  victory.     Strategy  is  so  far  like  mathe- 
matics that  it  can  only  reckon  with  given  factors,  as  time,  space,  and 
actual  force?,  and  the  result  olways  stands  in  a  definite  ratio  to  the 
co-efficients. 

It  is  due  solely  to  a  combination  of  extremely  fiivourablo  condi- 
tions that  England  has  as  yet  suffered  no  great  war,  in  spite  of  being 
the  only  Great  Power,  which  has  not  only  a  Enropcan,  but  a  world- 
wide position  to  maintain.     AVhat  has  made  England  great  is  the 
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great  buiM  of  the  nation  itself,  together  wttb  her  fleet,  the  pride  ot 

hct  people,  and  to-day  still  the  ruler  of  oJl  seas.     But  our  age,  which 

bates  eveiythiDg  stable,  has  introduced  a  complete  change  iato  the 

satire  vystem  of  naval  construction  and  tactics.     A  ship  is  no  longer 

a  ship  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  she  is  a  machine  ;  she  lost  her 

jjOuI  whtn  the  engineer  took  the  sailor's  place  j  she  is  only  another 

\i\M  of  railway,  and  the  admiral,  instead  of  reckoning  with  sailors, 

}jss  to  take  time  and  space  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,     The  sea- 

ni3S>bip  of  the  British  nation  has  given  them  more  than  their  share 

jfj  the  distribution  of  the  ocean  ;  but  steam  makes  scamansbip  almost 

mpcrfluous  ;   f|uality  has  been  siipplnnted  by  quantity.      And,  proud 

.\lbioii !  answer  me  the  question.   Whether  a  fleet  of  mere  machines  is 

to  coatinae  lo  be  dcjicndcd  on  as   a  sure  basis  of  British  authority, 

vfaen  matters  arc  dealt  with  on  which  land  forces  pronounce  the  last 

tod  decisive  word?  With  what  feelings  will  your  bona,  who  shall  yet 

curry  arms  in  their  country's  defence,  look   back   ou  a  time  when 

people  in  Britain  know  how  to  weigh  polished  ^oh!,  but  not  to  priec 

told  rtecl  ?     England  has  enemies  enough,  almost  as  many  aa  Gcr- 

maar,  and  vet  her  sons  do  not  carry  swords  at  their  side*!. 

As  with  the  stroke  of  twelve  on  the  3l8t  December  the  stern  porter 
locks  op  the  old  year  and  opens  a  new  epoch  of  time,  so  Admiral 
Sir  Ikauchamp  Seymour,  by  the  first  shot  he  fired  at  Alexandria,  put 
ta  end  to  the  negotiations  at  Constantinople.  Egyptian  affairs 
■miQed  a  new  Kba))c,  and  the  most  negative  of  all  the  fuctors  in  the 
Id's  history,  lalamism  and  the  banner  of  the  Prophet,  found  itself 
htb  to  face  with  a  very  positive  factor,  the  Auglo-Saxon  race  and  its 
povoful  arm.  Iti  wliat  follows  I  have  no  iutentiou  of  mirratiug  the 
niDls  of  the  war  iu  Egypt,  but  only  to  treat  of  the  historical  uecessi- 
buthit  brought  them  about,  and  of  the  results  of  sumo  of  tbem 
ia  which,  as  a  soldier,  I  am  more  immediately  iutercstcd;  aud  iu 
rrgvd  to  these  my  remarks  must  not  bo  taken  as  criticism,  for  criti- 
aui  is  at  present  very  diflicult,  because  the  motives  fur  adopting  par- 
ticolac  decisions  and  plans  have  not  yet  been  io  any  wise  clearly 
ttlblded.  Strong  human  work  must  be  understood,  not  carped  at, 
tad  in  right  understanding  fault-finding  has  little  place. 

England's  weak  point  lies  where  the  chief  source  of  her  wealth 

Ec(  in  the  East   ladies.      Witli  the   moat  lahoriuus   cars  does  she 

this   jewel,   and  the  foreign    policy   of    Britain   turns  upou 

a  pivot.     As  mistress  of  India  she  has  an  exceptional  interest 

MtiiB  Isthmus  of  Suez,  as  part  of  that  chain  of  communications  for 

ber  trade  and  transport  service  which  she  lias  established  through  Gib- 

nltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Aden,  and  Fcrim,  and  which  seeks  its  equal 

ibr  solidity,  elasticity,  and  strategic  importance.     England  cannot 

A^cr  the  right  of  way  over  the  Isthmus  to  be  disturbed ;  hence  her 

ioterestf  nay  her  obltgatiou,  her  right,  to  stand  sentry  there. 
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Before  treating  of  tlic  war,  let  us  take  a  rapid  look  at  the  people 
whom  Eiiglamt  had  to  eiicoimter.  Tlicy  liave  lieeri  always  distiu- 
gatshcfl  from  old  times  hy  slavish  silbjcctioa  and  obedience  to  despots, 
showing  itKcIf  uow  in  a  dog-like  lideHty  and  row  in  a  cat*]ikc  fdae- 
hoot].  When  one  masUr  drives  out  another,  the  fellah  merely 
IraiisferK  his  awe,  and  takes  little  account  of  the  change.  He  lives 
on  in  his  miserable  exi.%teiicc  ;  no  tyranny  excites  him  to  rebellion, 
and  no  enemy  to  more  than  lilting  up  a  canal,  or  throwing  corpses 
into  it,  or  interrupting  a  railway  or  telegraph  line.  Ages  of 
misery  and  subjection  have  emasculated  the  people  of  all  pith  and 
courage ;  they  know  neither  loyalty  to  prince  nor  to  country.  The 
Bedonins  of  the  desert,  indeed,  cau  be  troublesome,  but  even  they 
cannot  be  dangerous. 

When  the  French  Republic  made  the  words  of  Napoleon  a 
reality,  and  followed  the  principle,  "  La  Re'/mblique,  c'est  la  pair,"  the 
English  fleet  on  the  ilth  of  July,  ISaH,  took  separate  action,  aud 
showed  by  the  eaunuiL-shot  thai  peuled  over  burning  Alexandria,  that 
Old  England  had  as  yvt  no  miud  to  c0aeo  herself,  but  r»ther,'if  any- 
thing, to  assert  her  position  wore  stoutly.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  English  ■ 
nation  that  spoke  in  that  action,  audi  asked  whether  "  Kule  BritauDia" 
had  still  auy  meaning,  or  Mhether  uu  insolent  cabal  at  the  head  of 
Arabs  and  Bedouins  could  dare  to  threaten  England.  The  bombard- 
meul  was  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  Ejijplian  problem,  but 
it  will  add  no  page  of  fame  to  the  history  of  the  English  fleet,  fur 
Sritain  cauiiot  be  acquitted  of  the  mural  guilt  of  the  burning  of 
Alcxnudria,  anil  of  the  ma^acrcs  coiiiieeted  therewith.  From  military 
aiid  humauitariaa  staudpoiuts  there  are  as  many  just  objections  tti 
this  bombai'dmeut,  as  tlicre  are  advantages  in  it,  looked  at  from  a 
purely  political  [loint  of  view. 

The  battle  was  an  unequal  one.  The  Egyptian  forts  constructed 
of  massive  mason-work  could  not  resist  the  heavy  English  projectiles, 
and  were  soon  reduced,  and  at  some  parts  thoy  had  the  appearance 
of  having  sutTcrcd  likewise  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison  stationed 
behind  them.  On  the  strong  earthworks,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
no  impressiou  was  made,  so  that  the  opinion  appears  to  be  justified 
that  iu  a  fight  between  armour-plate  and  earthworks,  with  equally 
good  weapons,  the  victory  will  go  to  the  earth-works.  The  Egyptian 
garrison  at  once  abandoned  the  dismantled  forts  and  the  silenced 
batteries,  and  their  retreat  was  so  hasty  that,  as  is  proved  by  good 
evidence,  the  English  afterwards  found  cannon  in  the  batteries  still 
loaded.     This  wn.i  the  first  engagement  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

The  English  shot  thrown  into  Alexandria  did   not  make  so  muc 
havoe  among  llie  wretched  hovels  of  the  Arab  quarters  as  it  brough' 
upon  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  Europeaus  by  the  torch  of  moT' 
derous  bauds.     The  English  deet  had  no  Unding-troopa  ready  who 
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with  activity  and  the  necessary  circumspection  gather  in  tlie 

of  tlic  bombardmoiit :  fur  it  may  dow  bo  regarded  as  proved 

that   uo  great  dotachmunt  would  have  beeu  needed  to  courcrt  the 

lusty  retreat  of  the  defenders  of  the  forts  into  n  complete  route.     Oa 

Xiulitary,  fiuaucial,  and  humanitarian  considerations  alike,  the  bom- 

l>wlincut  began  too  soon,  bocnuse  it  bc^an  before  it  was  possible  to 

follow  up  ita  results  advantageously ;  otherwise  the  unhappy  fate  of 

^Jbii  great  commercial  city  and  of  so  many  of  ita  Knropean  iuhahitauts 

^Slight  have  been  spared. 

Two  heavy  guns  burst  at  Alexandria,  and  that  fiict,  which  docs  not 
gtand  alone  {Thuadercr  /),  supplies  a  fresh  admonition  that  it  is  time 
^o  break  with  the  Woolwich  system,  and  to  adopt  the  brcechlondiiig 
fivstem.  Nevertheless,  the  artillery  fight  was  an  unequal  one,  for 
the  Egyptian  forts  had,  cToept  some  Krupji  guns,  few  cannon  of  the 
bearcat  calibre  whose  projcetilcs  could  reach  the  hostile  fleet  j  and 
so  ^c  well-found  material  of  the  English  accomplished  its  work  of 
dentruction  almost  uumolcstcd.  Many  of  the  huge  English  cannon 
ball9>  made  for  assailiug  armour-plate,  penetrated  right  through  the 
soft  sandstone  walls  of  the  forts  without  breaking  them  down.  It  is 
temarkable  that  not  many  projectiles  were  fired  at  the  Egyptian 
earth-works. 

Xhe  want  of  sufficient  landing- troops  in  the  Seet  before  Alexandria 
proves  that  there  was  uci  ^reat  well-laid  ]ilan,  and  it  merely  repeats 
vhat  has  been  so  often  shown  before,  th:it  Kiiglniid  is  not  prepared 
(or  mr.  Although  it  is  true  that  every  war  Britain  conducts  is  in 
lomc  respects  unique,  and  the  campaigns  in  Afghauistuu,  the  Cape, 
New  Zealand,  &c.,  were  all  coiiditioticd  by  dilfcrcnt  circumstances 
bom  a  war  on  the  Nile ;  although  tho  distance  of  the  theatre  of 
operations,  the  climatic,  ethnographic,  and  other  conditiona,  supply 
luturcs  which  arc  not  to  be  underrated,  yet  it  leaves  a  bad  impression 
b  my  mind  that  it  was  not  till  the  25th  of  July,  fully  fourteen  days 
sfter  the  bombardment,  that  General  Alison  with  4,000  men  could 
in  any  measure  guarantee  the  security  of  the  town  and  tlie  immediate 
Kighbourhood,  and  even  then  only  for  the  reason  that  the  enemy  had 
lost  all  its  higher  initiative,  and  did  not  understand  bow  to  profit 
fcj  the  favourable  situation  of  the  moment.  The  despatch  of  troops 
froin  England  was  only  tinally  ended  on  the  9th  of  Angustj  when  the 
lut  transport  ship  sailed  from  Portsmouth. 

hi  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  one  could  see    no   military 

tplen   in   those  purposeless   little  skirmishes,  those  resnltlcas  re- 

eoonaissauce  fights,  and  that  useless  dispersion  of  the  already,  in  all 

(rath,  small  enough  forces  of  England  ;   and  if  the  previous  bombard- 

stent  of  Alexandria  must  be  described  as  a  strategical  blunder,  other 

iictical   ciTon  were  now  committed  in  abundance  at  the  very  spot 

beibre  which,  the  fleet  Jay  at  anchor.     Among  tbeae  I  reckon — which 
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have  to  be  Uid  to  the  charge  of  the  fleet— Ibe  overhaaty  splklag  of  the 
guiis  iu  the  forta  of  Alexandria,  anil  the  destruction  of  their  great 
powder  magazines.  It  could  not  tticu  be  known  whether  this  great 
store  of  material  might  not  be  made  to  render  good  service  against 
its  former  possessors.  That  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August 
a  British  outpost  encampment  was  attacked  bjr  Egyptians  and  had  to 
be  timeously  evacuated,  is  acircuntstauce  that  finds  its  explanation  ia 
English  character ;  for  from  all  time  the  Briton  seems  to  bare 
considered  the  irritating,  rest -disturbing,  and  yet  infinitely  important 
watch-service  oa  being  almost  beneath  his  dignity.  Graver  results 
than  those  of  the  3rd  of  Augnst  might  have  been  produced  by  the 
surprise,  as  General  Havcloek  caUs  it,  of  the  English  Tanguard  by  a 
more  numerous  body  of  Egyptian  troops  at  Kassassin.  It  is  due 
solely  to  the  timely  and  gallant  interposition  of  the  cavalry  under 
Sir  Prury  Iawc  that  this  fight  did  not  constitute  one  of  tbc  dark 
poftsages  in  English  military  history.  The  protection  aflbrdcd  br 
Nature  to  their  own  island  home  has  made  the  nation  almost  feel  too 
secure  and  easy-minded,  but  thiA  casy-ntindcdncss,  carried  to  immobi- 
lity, want  of  military  alertness,  and  negligence  in  the  matter  of  sentries 
aud  watchfulness,  might  cost  the  sacntice  of  many  lives  in  the  tield^ 
especially  iu  action  with  a  mobile  and  enterprising  enemy.  Since  the 
Englishman  seems  everywhere  a  man  of  expericnec,  it  might  be 
thought  that  he  would  know  bow  to  turn  every  experience  of  war  tfr 
his  advantage.  But  that  is  not  so,  for  the  coo]  calcolation,  the 
higher  intellectual  activity  fay  which  men,  in  a  true  buiiiness-Uke 
fuhioD,  reckon  transactioua  according  to  profit  and  loss,  or  supply 
and  demand, — all  this  habitual  and  everyday  life  is  iu  flat  contra- 
(Urtion  to  the  rapid  and  inccssaiit  changes  of  war,  and  to  the 
extreme  mobility  demanded  by  them.  The  purely  mercantile  turn  of 
the  English  nation  goes  with  them  into  military  affairs,  and  is  a 
hindrance  to  snccess  in  tbc  Held,  for  the  mind  of  the  soldier  ought  to 
be  no  tahuia  Tosa  that  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  war  till  tbc  forttuiea  of 
the  war  itself  first  write  on  it  their  bloody  characters.  The  soldier's 
power  lies  not  so  much  in  resistance  «a  in  attadi ;  it  conaista  in  the 
elasticity  of  his  mind,  which  enablea  kim  lo  follow  every  new  turn  of 
the  fight,  to  perceive  its  adrantagea  and  disadrantagrs,  and  to  make 
{qtifitable  use  of  them  before  be  can  learn  them  by  experience  itselC 
It  is  a  fondamenul  principle  of  strategy  that  *'  the  instrantents  of 
war  are  a  capital  that  must  be  actively  spent  in  order  to  increase 
their  vafakfl,"  The  garnson  of  Alexandria  gave  itself  little  concern 
about  this  maxim.  It  did  not  take  into  ooasidention  that  indolence 
is.  next  lo  noral  cowardtce.  the  greatest  bull  in  war.  An  enter- 
prising s^nrit  and  tcsUms  activity  are  more  demanded  in  war  than 
BBywhere  cUc,  Tha  l^ht  Spajaiih  wall  Aiabt  eracfeed  had  to  be 
fMshed  aside,  aud  tho    '•hat  ««a  not  deae — awy  posahle  damaga 
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liad  to  be  done  to  the  enemy,  and  no  rest  left  to  him,  bo  that  he 
would  be  already  more  or  less  dispirited  on  till  the  day  of  decision. 
Opportunities  for  such  activity  would  not  be  vantiug,  for  everywhere 
ia  war,  eapecially  ia  a  country  where  sympathy  with  the  euemy  exists, 
the  saying  is  true,  Ou  Irouve  tonjours  I'ennemi,  quand  on  veui. 

On  the  15th  of  August  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  landedj  and  on 
the  19tb  a  great  part  of  the  J^nglish  forces  left  Alexaudria  in  trans- 
porta  ou  au  eastward  course.     The  feiut  gave  itself  out  for  Aboukir; 

^tbe  thrust,  however,  was  made  for  the  Suez  Canal  in  its  fullest  extent. 
"With  a  well- pre  pared  plan  kept  iu  profound  mystcrvj  not  of  hom- 
hanlitig  Aboukir,  but  of  taking  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and  Suez,  to 
secure  the  Canal  and  make  Cairo  the  basis  of  operations,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolscley  has  proved  his  {rencralship,  as  well  as  by  the  truly  ad- 
mirable cxecutiuu  of  this  change  of  frout.  This  cleverly-conceived 
manoeuvre  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  atid  all  with  English  pre- 

iCision  and  seaman-like  accuracy.  Th&tiks  to  the  fleet,  the  actioa 
came  for  execution  in  a  way  which,  considering  its  rapidity  and  the 
relative  number  of  troops,  would  have  been  almost  impossible  with  a 

I  land  army.  In  hardly  twenty-four  hours  over  half  the  troops  of  the 
expedition  were  wheeled  round  at  a  right  angle  and  established  on 
the  eaemy's  flank. 

Since  the  Commander-in-Chief  permitted  no  peep  behind  the  veil, 
the  English  commissariat  servncc  were,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
completely  taken  by  surprise  by  this  fail  accompli,  and  consequently 
a  temporary  suf^pension  of  further  o|>er3tious  was  necessitated.  As 
things  stood  after  the  taking  of  the  Canal,  the  English  campaign  was 
less  aa  afl'air  of  strategy  than  of  provisioning  ;  for  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  capacity  for  action  and  commissariat  efhciency  ore  so 
close  iu  an  army  on  active  service,  that  a  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  regular  commissariat  service,  &c.,  supplies  the  true  criterion 
forjudging  of  the  quite  extraordinary  state  of  some  sections  of  the 
English  troops,  in  the  Wddy  Tumuiat — that  is,  in  the  valley  from 
Ismailia  towards  tbe  Nile  Delta — there  was  no  possibility  of  requisi- 
tions, on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  tbe  population,  and  northwards 
and  southwards  there  stretched  only  the  deserts.  Now,  as  is  well 
known,  the  rations  of  Koglish  soldiers  ore  much  greater  than  thoso 
of  the  Germans,  French,  or  Spaniards,  which  last  were  once  contented 
with  a  few  onions,  and  the  suspension  in  active  operations  will  be  the 
more  easily  understood  when  I  luld  that  the  use  of  waggons  was  found 
to  be  impossible  ou  the  line  of  operations  along  the  Sweet  Water 
Canal,  and  everything  had  to  be  conveyed  by  Iwasts  of  burden. 
But  the  British  soldier  cau  never  st.irve ;  before  this  enemy  he  sue- 
cambs  iu  a  few  days.  Altliough  Knglish  troop.s  had  now  landed 
in  Egypt,  there  was  yet  no  trace  of  the  fleshpots  of  the  country,  and 
they  were  condemned  to  sit  still  till  the  commissariat  officers  explained 
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the  mystery  of  their  iuBCtivIty — the  difficulty  of  transport — till,  in 
fact,  it  bad  recovered  from  the  wounds  Sir  Garnet's  "  clcrer  diversion" 
had  inHicted ;  for  tbeir  irhole  system  of  commissariat,  &c.,  was  built 
on  calculations  of  iVIcxandrta  being  the  basis  of  offensive  operations. 
TJic  desert  mnrcb  from  ismailia  had  never  been  taken  into  account^ 
and  hence  the  enormous  list  of  deceived  expectations  and  ever  newly 
arising  difficulties.  If  Sir  Garnet  had  had  a  railway  at  his  ditt- 
posal,  then,  in  spite  of  saiid-winds  and  bad  rolling  stocli,  the  route 
from  Ismailia  to  Kassassin  would  have  afforded  advantagea  Precious 
hours  and  days,  however,  passed  away ;  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
the  power  of  the  enemy  was  also  rising;  hut  the  block  in  the  com- 
miasariat  arrangcmentB  still  kept  Sir  Garnet  from  any  forward  move- 
ment, although  he  knew  well  that  against  Orientals  the  rapidity  of 
the  stroke  decides,  and  that  Arabi  in  particular  would,  by  every  day's 
delay,  be  made  stronger  in  troops,  guns,  and  positions.  Dnring  this 
enforced  delay,  too,  the  Knglish  soldiers  began  their  struggle  with 
the  heat  and  the  bad  drinking-water,  and  suffered  much  from  dys- 
entery and  diarrho:n.  The  fine  dust  of  the  desert,  too,  entered  their 
eyes  aiul  lun^.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  men  and  bor>ics  of  the 
Indian  division  held  out  better  than  the  others  under  these  unfavonr- 
ablc  conditions. 

Like  an  army  of  ghosts,  whose  soft  footsteps  died  in  the  desert 
sand,  did  the  English  iirmy,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  13th  of 
September,  while  all  yet  lay  in  Egyptian  darkness,  move  towards  the 
dune  of  Tei-el-Kebir — which  in  Arubic  means  the  "  hill  of  fate" — in 
order  to  couqucr  this  bulwark  of  sand,  and  with  it  all  Egypt.  If  Sir 
Garnet  Wotselcy  seemed  from  the  day  of  his  landing  at  Ismailia  till 
sow  to  have  taken  for  his  device  the  Turkish  proverb,  "  Haste  is  the 
devil's  work,  delay  is  God's  work/'  he  changed  it  at  Tel-cl-Kebir  for 
ita  exact  contrary.  Just  as  light  was  giving  place  to  day  the  English 
approached  the  Kgyptiau  camp,  and  were  re(»;ived  with  shouts  and 
cannon-shot  from  tlie  enemy.  Still  silent  as  before,  and  undaunted 
by  the  enemy's  tire,  which  passed  right  over  their  head,  they  moved 
steulily  forward  to  tlic  prize  before  tbem.  Modem  history,  and  this 
very  Kgyptiau  campaign,  contains  many  examples  of  tbo  English 
heiug  8ur^)riscd,  and  few  examples  of  them  cffiscCing  a  surprise. 
Tel-el-Kcbir  makes  up  for  all.  A  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  entrcncfamcntsi,  within  the  extreme  range  of  fire,  the 
command  sounds  "  Halt,"  The  strictest  order  is  quickly  restored, 
and  forsrard  rush  the  gallant,  true,  and  flesh-nurtnrcd,  steel-cold 
lli^laudcrt  to  the  hnnnonions  (!)  notes  of  the  ha^ipcs,  and  never 
once  stop  for  breath  till  they  reach  the  well-placed  and  well-armed 
works  of  the  enemy.  The  parole  of  the  day  was  "  Do  or  die,'*  for 
with  any  kind  of  defeat,  destnietiou  woahl  be  tlic  lot  of  all.  The 
sQiaU  garriHui  left  at  Kassassin  would  ^oin  the  retreat,  if  retreat 
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came  ;  and  even  if  Ismailia  were  reached,  the  unfavourable  position  of 
the  Suez  Canal  vould  make  escape  hy  it  impossible.  There  was  no 
"  Back  again."  •'  Forward"  was  the  one  possibility.  There  wng  do 
middle  place  between  victory  and  defeat.  Every  soldier  knew  that  for 
him  it  was  quite  the  same  trhetber  the  transport  ships  still  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  Canal  or  were  bnmt.  The  troops  were  broken  behind  them.  Sir 
Garnet,  after  bold  calcnlation,  like  a  skilful  player,  staked  all  on  Tel- 
cl-Kcbir,  and  retained  no  (ither  trump.      Fortes  fortnna  aiijuvat. 

Before  the  English  scaled  the  sand-works  the  day  was  ah^adf 
decided,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  material  victory  followed 
the  moral.  "Onward"  was  the  ivorj,  for  once  in  Tel-el-Kcbir  the 
war  would  support  the  war;  helUnd  these  works  now  to  be  attacked 
stretched  out  the  fertile  DeltUi  and  no  huDger  and  thirst  conspired 
with  the  other  motiveH  of  English  bravery.  Old  Suwarow  would 
have  laughed  with  delight  if  he  could  have  seen  the  bayonet  charge 
tliat  morning.  WoUeky's  troops,  iu  storming  these  entrenchments, 
brought  the  bayonet  back  with  honvur,  auii  fully  juatilied  the  con- 
fidence be  placed  in  it. 

Since  with  the  la&t  of  the  prophets,  fanaticism  means  fatalism, 
thia  battle  decided  the  fate  of  i^g^'pt  as  by  the  judgment  of  Cxod. 
The  Araba  suw  Kitmei,  the  finger  of  Allah,  in  Tel-el-Kebir.  Ueace 
the  sudden  rctiolution  in  the  mind  of  the  iuhabitant.<)  of  Egypt.  The 
country  waspara]y3ed.  During  the  light,  Arabij  the  Napoleon  of  the 
Fellahs,  showed  himself  a  cowardly,  unenet^etic  commander,  since 
he  never  made  a  single  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  cn- 
trcnchmcut^  a£;ain  with  the  numerous  rcscrvca  at  his  disposal.  Had 
he  fallen  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  one  could  not 
have  denied  him  a  certain  sympathy,  but  if  the  cotiduct  of  the 
Kgyptiau  troops  was  lamentable,  that  of  their  leader  was  more  piti- 
fully lamentable  still. 

AThcn  we  consider  the  inefficiency  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  the 
imperfection  of  their  weapons,  and  the  iucapacity  and  want  of  cuci^y 
in  their  leader,  the  British  victory  cannot  appear  in  very  brilliant 
colours,  and  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  English 
preparation  fur  war.  If  wc  analyze  the  Egyptian  campaign,  wc  slialL 
find  in  it  several  factors  of  very  unequal  value.  In  the  first  placo 
I  may  bo  permitted  to  ask  whether  the  war  (in  spite  of  its  short 
duration}  was  coucluded  in  the  shortest  posaible  time?  This  question 
most  be  answered  in  the  negative,  notwithstanding  Sir  Garnet's 
praise  of  the  great  work  done  in  the  t«enty.live  days  before  September 
20.  The  war  began  not  with  the  laying  of  the  basis  of  nperationa 
at  the  Suez  Canal  (August  20),  hut  with  the  bombordmoat  of 
Alexandria  (July  11).  Had  there  been  landing- troops  on  board  the 
English  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment,  these  would,  under 
energetic  leadj  have  routed  Arabi's  uudiscipliucd  crowds  as  easily  as 
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was  done  at  TcUel-Kebir.  Catct  an  Oriental  firmly  by  tlic  coll 
the  fir»t  outbreak  and  be  yields  at  oiicc.  The  dctacbmcnt  afterwards 
told  off  to  guard  Alcxaudria  Mould  have  sufficed  ;  a  few  thousaiid 
men  would  have  licld  the  town  at  first,  as  they  did  later.  But  one 
could  not  plead  for  a  laudiuj;  of  troops  in  Alexandria,  because  there 
iraa  no  su^cient  iiiformatiou  about  the  state  of  things  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  Suez  Canal ;  fur  the  Kuglisb,  iu  iipite  of  the  many  ways  and 
means  at  their  command,  bad  trcatL'd  the  scouts  in  a  verj'  step- 
motherly faehion.  That  Arabi  did  not  use  the  leu;^th  of  time  given 
liim  by  favouring  fortune  to  make  the  Canal  inrajiahle  of  carrying 
traflio  fur  a  long  time,  and  ho  to  protect  his  (Lank,  is  only  to  be 
explained  by  his  thorough  incapacity  for  eirectire  initiative.  The 
taking  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  bai^is  of  0))Cratiotis  could  not,  in  mr 
opinion,  have  been  done  too  soon.  Thnt  in  t«pite  of  this  siu  of 
omission  things  afterwards  went  on  so  smoothly,  is  not  the  effect  of 
the  operations  themselves  so  mucli  as  of  ihe  passivity  of  an  enemy, 
who,  by  cutting  the  dams  of  the  Nile  or  destroying  tbe  Saez  Canal, 
might  have  laid  down  the  taw  to  the  English. 

If  England's  military  condition  were  more  suitable  to  our  times. 
Sir  Bcaucbamp  Seymour  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
timconsly  from  Cyprus  or  Malta  at  least  ns  many  troops  as  were 
required  for  tbe  occupation  of  Alcsandria  after  the  bombardment  ; 
and  if  tbe  mobilization  of  the  small  army  destined  for  the  Lgypti&n 
expedition  bad  proceeded  on  sound  principles  it  would  have  reached 
its  destinatiou  earlier,  and  not  piecemeal.  As  to  the  commissariat 
transport  senice  1  have  already  spoken,  but  I  will  add  here,  what  will 
be  beard  with  surprise,  that  to  this  hour  the  Kuglish.  army  bas  no 
organized  transport  service.  The  whole  organization  of  the  Army 
Train  is  a  terra  incognita  in  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  bitter  experi- 
ence in  different  wan.  In  the  Crimea  the  regimental  horses  had  to 
carry  the  baggage,  and  in  Afglianistan  thousands  of  hastily  collected 
camels  fell  n  ttaerificc  to  this  unaccustomed  service  and  tlie  ould 
climate.  And  it  ia  well  known  that  no  other  army  carries  such  an 
amount  of  baggage  to  the  field  with  it  ns  the  British.  So  in  Kgypt, 
after  the  landing  at  Ismailia  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed,  and 
from  there,  for  the  first  time,  orders  were  sent  to  buy  mules  in  the 
ArediterrancRti  countries  for  this  scr\'ice.  Not  to  speak  of  the  mishaps 
and  delays  thnt  occurred  in  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  in  Eng- 
land, it  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  transports 
which  called  at  Ciibraltnr  to  receive  there  the  ammunition  for  tbe 
war,  had  to  put  to  sea  without  receiving  it.  Proud  Gibraltar,  first 
link  in  the  chain  to  India,  ha-*  neither  arsenal  nor  powder  magazine. 
How,  on  earth,  should  this  army,  proceeding  from  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  still  want  its  chief  necessaries  V  Where  is  the  celebrated 
prnctical  sense  of  Old  England  ?     How  should  it  be  unable  iu  eight 
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veeks  to  fit  out  so  small  an  army  with  the  necessary  equipment  of 
wurk-horscs,  prorisious,  medicine,  ami  nmiDiinitiuii  ?  The  answer  is 
a  eitnple  onc^  anil  has  already  been  indicated.  England's  people  and 
amiy  are  too  little  anc,  mingle  too  little  with  one  another,  and  know 
too  little  of  one  another. 
.  Sir  Garnet's  change  of  the  basis  of  operations  from  Alexandria  to 
tlic  Canal  shows  his  military  sagacity.  He  acquired  thereby  a 
secure  basis  for  a^rcssirc  operations.  And  as  to  his  following  up  of 
the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  military 
circles,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  truly  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
being  placed  aide  by  side  with  the  pursuit  of  the  French  after 
Waterloo.  Tlie  march  of  the  English  cavalry  on  Cairo  and  \U 
result  will  form  for  all  time  ouc  of  the  most  splendid  feats  of 
arms.  Only  this  march  saved  the  charming  city  of  the  Caliphs,  the 
pearl  of  the  East,  from  the  fate  of  Alexandria.  Tel-cI-Kchir  fell  ou  the 
monuDg  of  the  13th  September,  and  already,  on  the  aftcnioou  of  the 
14th,  Sir  Drury  Lowe  stood  before  Cairo  uith  the  Cavalry  IJrigade. 
That  is.  after  the  uight  march  of  the  12th— 13th  to  Tci-el-Kebir,  and 
the  battle  of  the  morniug,  they  rode  100  miles  in  less  than  two  days. 
Truly  an  achievement  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  troops 
furnished  with  Jinglish  horses  and  led  by  oOicers,  every  one  of  whom 
vas  a  gentleman  and  KporCsmau.  By  luck  and  chance  Str  Oarnct's 
bold  words  were  fulfiiicd :  he  had  Cairo  at  his  feet  on  the  15th  of 
September. 

Though  the  desert  sand  makes  poor  entrenchments,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  Arabi's  troops  offering  so  brief  a  rosigtnncc.  Orientals 
are  credited  with  skill  in  fighting  behind  entrenchments.  But  Arabi 
over-estimated  the  defensive  value  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
country,  and  he  over-estimated  the  quality  of  his  own  troops,  which 
irc  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  Turks.  And  even 
after  the  fall  of  TcUcl-Kcbir,  infinite  difficulties  might  have  hecti 
made  for  the  enemy  hy  mo-ans  of  the  numerous  streams  and  canals  in 
the  Delta,  which  would  have  rendered  the  employment  of  cavalry 
impossible,  and  would  have  confined  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the- 
army  to  existing  railway  lines,  had  Arabi  been  the  man  to  fan  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  inhabitants  into  a  flame,  or  possessed  the  energy,  along 
vith  bis  superior  officers,  to  continue  the  resistance.  Nothing  of  all  this 
happened,  but  the  commander  of  the  strong  position  of  Kafr-el-l>auar 
capitulated  immediately  at  the  head  of  G,000  men;  the  commanders 
of  Aboukir  and  Damtctta  followed  suit ;  and  the  disbanded  soldiers 
OTcrran  the  unhappy  country,  plundering;  and  mardenng  as  they  went. 
Cairo  (with  300,(XX>  inhabitants)  surrendered  uncouditionally,  with 
its  citadel  occupied  by  10,0()0  welt-cquippcd  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the 
first  British  horseman  ap))care<l  on  the  horizon.  Tlie  Egyptian  troops 
thus  showed  themselves  still  worse  than  in  the  Russu-Turkish  and 
Abyssinian  wars. 
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Altbongli  tlic  Eaglisli  siirpasacd  the  enemj  in  many  cardinal  pomf 
jet  to  fitunn  tlic  cutrcnebments  by  day  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  because  in  approaching  them  up  an  in* 
clined  plane  oOVrinj;  no  cover  whatever,  such  a  losa  miglit  have  been 
Buffered  that  even  the  best  troops  might  not  have  been  able  to  foUov 
the  moTement  out  successfully.  The  art  of  ^var  can  never  afford  to 
overlook  tlie  factor  of  (juantity.  litany  tr(iO[>)i  arc  no  harm;  oni 
hardly  ever  has  ton  many;  but  if  their  number  gcta  reduced  below 
certain  minimum,  then  no  military  undertaking  in  practicable.  St 
0.  M'oUeloy  made  capital  of  the  darknesw.  He  acted  on  the  maxim: 
•'  Shot  for  the  dny,  the  bayonet  for  the  night."  He  restored  the  steely 
to  it*  right  as  compared  witli  lead,  and  re-established  it  in  the  mii 
and  heart  of  the  soldier.  "With  modem  improvements  in  weapons,  th« 
physiognomy  of  wnrfarc  ha.i  changed  ;  everything  is  done  with  tire-' 
arms,  and  the  naked  sword  plays  a  smalt  rdlc.  Sir  Garnet  has  given 
it  back  its  prestige.  He  knew  bis  troops,  and  though  his  position 
was  as  unfavourable  an  po^ible  for  making  an  ultack  on  a  Kuropean 
foe,  he  took  a  correct  measure  of  hts  actual  enemy,  aud  casting  aside 
all  military  rules,  put  his  faith  in  the  superior  power  of  English 
muscles  uud  liuglitsh  hordes,  Dut  why  Sir  Garuel  left  his  camp  with  _ 
his  forces  so  early  a«i  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  l^th,  aodfl 
halted  half-way  from  TeKeL-Kebir,  aud  then  only  after  midnight  set 
out  again,  is  very  iiicKpiieable,  as  tliis  manoeuvre  might  have  cu* 
dangercd  the  whole  result  of  the  movement.  But  the  Egyptians  were 
etruek  with  blindness.  f 

Sir  Garnet  included  iri  his  calculations  the  dispiriting  moral  im-™ 
pression  that  would  be  made,  and  this  suatained  him  as  to  the  immense 
importance  of  the  step  he  was  taking.  Everything  was  well  planned, 
even  in  detail,  for  a  decisive  stroke.  Still,  during  the  night-march 
through  an  unknown  country,  there  occurred  difficulties  that  cau&c^ 
delays,  and  the  surprisal  of  the  enemy's  position  was  not  so  successful  as 
it  might  otherwi.sc  have  been.  ThaC  besides  a  front  attack  tlicrc 
should  also  have  been  a  flank  one,  is  in  conformity  with  modern 
tactics.  After  t.iking  possession  of  the  Egyptian  camp,  Sir  Garnc 
gave  orders  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  here  the  marchinj 
capacity  of  the  Indian  contingent  was  conspicuously  shown.  The] 
weut  after  the  battle  a  distance  of  thirty  milesj  aud  reached  Zagazig 
without  leaving  a  single  man  behind. 

Even  if  criticism  is  powerle&s  against  facts,  I  yet  desire  to  w£ 
the  Jiritish  people — whom  1  love,  aud  in  whose  army  my  cousiu  serve 
as  Colonel — against  regarding  the  military  events  in  Kgypt  as  any 
evidence  that  Old  England's  warlike  spirit  is  not  yet  dead,  or  that  it 
is  able  to  maintain  its  claims  at  all  times  by  the  sword.     There  is 
danger  that  the    brilliancy  of  the   events   in  Egypt   may  blind  theH 
keenest  eyes,  and  render  rational  persuasion  difHcnlt.  ^ 

The  military  capacity  nud  persistent  energy  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
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tk  reaolution  and  force  of  General  Sir  Drury  liowe,  and  the  personal 
linkTery  of  the  soldien,  caunot  receire  too  high  comEnendation. 
•j^ugh  the  English  expeditiou  to  ligypt  is  not  an  "  event"  from  a 
jpilitary  poiut  of  Tiew,  and  the  "battle"  of  Tel-el- Kebir  is  an  aflair 
of  nu  tactical  importance,  .vet  it  was  a  most  importaot  undertaking, 
lipcauw  the  whole  chain  of  posts  from  Oibraltar  to  Aden,  on  which 
Sriti^  blood  and  moucy  have  been  spent  for  a  hundred  years,  would 
liaTe  bcRD  lost  in  the  loss  of  this  single  link.  It  fell  to  Sir  Garnet  to 
jiestorc  Bntiali  pi-cstigc  in  that  Arabian  world  in  wfatcb  every  separate 
liuk  of  that  chain  of  posts  to  India  is  situated. 

There  has  been  no  tranaport  of  trnopa  and  arms  on  so  great  a 
(oale  since  the  Crimean  war ;  and  England,  the  mistress  of  tlio  sea^ 
performed  it  cosily  and  promptly.  Since  the  Crimea^  Knglaiid  has 
been  engaged  in  no  war  more  important  in  its  results,  and  for  once 
her  troops  were  engaged  with  troops  of  not  superior  nnnibfirs.  In 
^e  Crimeaj  as  in  the  Feuinsulaj  her  array  always  faced  a  greatly 
ttrongcr  foe.  The  three  branches  of  the  service  have  oovorcd  thcm- 
itlrcf  vitli  honour,  but  chiefly  the  cavalry,  then  the  infantry,  and 
ly  the  artillery. 

The  artillery  shares  with  the  fleet  the  defect  of  the  rauEzlc-Ioading 
This  question  has  for  some  years  occupied  the  attention  of 
iinl  circles,  ami  ihe  conWction  is  strongly  held  that  the  English 
prcfieTeace  for  mnzxle-Ioailers  rests  on  false  priuciples.  In  spite 
of  the  claim  to  rule  the  sea,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  marine 
iTlillerv  of  England  is  behind  tlm  systems  introduced  by  other 
powura,  and  that  her  maritime  superiority  and  security  arc  thereby 
llimtcucil,  because  her  best  men-of-war  are  armed  with  inadequate 
lilleiy. 

DiB  uantical  apparatus  depends  in  its  complexity  and  manysided- 
iiw  DS  much  on  the  art  of  shipbuilding  as  on  tlic  present  state  of 
inillery  and  gun  construction.  The  fitness  for  actiou,  the  power  of 
miiltnre,  the  capacity  for  manmnvro  of  a  modem  ship  of  war  come 
these  combined  stnirees.  In  tlic  stniggle  impending,  sooner 
hrtcr,  between  Kussia  and  Kuglaud  in  Asia,  the  fleet  will,  indeed, 
little  part,  and  success  requires  the  other  arms  to  be  well  pr&- 
.  But  at  thiff  moment  three  things  govern  Continental  politics: 
lise  of  the  new  German  Empire,  the  decline  of  the  Turkish,  and 
hegemony  of  England  over  the  sea.  Egypt  will  bring  En^and 
tlie  cooseiousnc!!^,  in  spite  of  her  victory,  that  she  is  the  least  of 
the  land  powers  of  Europe.  When  England  reaches  this  oon- 
idDUsness,  then  the  Egyptian  question  will  have  reached  its  height, 
nation  will  militarize  itself,  the  army  will  nationalize  itself,  and 
that  time  England  will  have  uothiug  to  fear  iu  cither  Europo 
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THE  "  Religion  of  Humanity"  is  singularly  fortuualc  in  its  moi^ 
promitieiit  Euglisti  reprcscutative.  Tlic  moral  earnestn»3 
fenour  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrisou,  even  more  than  his  brilliant 
intellectual  (|ualit)CH,  command  the  respect  of  those  whose  faith  ti 
moat  remote  from  his  own.  His"  Discourse" on  M.  Gambetta*  bosai 
eiiccptiotml  interest.  It  may  be  accepted,  1  suppose,  as  an  ILlustra-j 
tioQ  of  the  kind  of  ethical  and  religious  instruction  giren  to 
Positirist  congregatiou  assembled  for  religious aerriee.  It  opeus  tt 
vhole  question  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  Eocial  ai 
political  life  of  tnaDkind. 

I   cnuld  accept    with    very    slight    qualifications   Mr.  Harriaon^ 
account  of  the  immense  services  which  Al.  Gambetta  rendered 
France;  and  I  shore  Mr.   Harrison's  admiration  of  M.  Gamhctta'l 
great  qualities  and  Titanic  personal  force.     On  the  CTening  of  Sxor 
day,  January  ",  I  happened  to  be  preaching  to  young  men,  and  wi 
protesting  against  that  ignoble  conception  of  human  life  which  at 
butes   to  circumstances  an   omnipotent   power  over  cliaractcr,  and 
finds  the  chief  c:cp1aiiation  of  human  virtue  and  vice  in  our  envii 
ment.      I  was  telling  tliem  that   environment  counts  for  much, 
that  the  personal  life  which  the  environment  aoHcits  and  provokcjt  latt 
activity  counts  for  more;  that  circumstances  may  reveal  and  dcvcloj 
character,    hut   that  it  is   only  in  the   poorest  and  least  energetic 
natures  tliat  they  can  be  said  to  create  it.      In  lUastratioa   of  ifa< 
remarks  I  spoke  of  M.  Gambetta ;  and  in  mj  "  notes"  I  find 
following  rather  vehement  sentences: — 

"Thiuk  of  that  eminent  FrenchmnQ  who  passed  airay  last  Sunday  nif 
and  whose  liL'atli  has  produced  consternation  in  Franco  and  a  aonsa  of  awe  ii 
erory  country  in  Eurofto.     When  tho  liberty  of  Franco  was  crushed  by  tba| 
Kmpirc,  whtu  a.  hlgh-s[<iriu>(l  and  chlrulrous  nation  was  cowed  and  terrified  In 
the  rclcnilcss  lyratny  of  an  iniquitous  Govcnirncm,  when  no  wicc  was  raim 
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iht  Stnv  pop«l\ticQ»  c.;'  P±na  an^  Lj  .05  w,r^  cr:-;;:li  : ,;  ici  tirraViinj  hke  » 

'fk  ifi!ei>di<3  izkd^natiao,  tkm  <nh— tat  pwioorfaMigfe  ^wh.giTghopeto 
se^ctirjUiathad  nok  into  dei{i«ir,  nd  cmDsd  Ae  raufaed  fdnn  o(  Pn«doei 
-  tomb. 

■,a,  >  j-mr  or  two  later,  tbe  arsiet  of  Gcmao;  wa«  spimdisg  ortr 

aoil,  ufciny  [mmauqB  of  dty  >ft«r  dij,  aad  pnmoce  ^tler  proviooB, 

tog  um  annies  of  tbe  corrupt  flnpirv,  asd  drrriBg;  tbon  lUra  um  karM 

min   bdcre  tlra  wind,  wbcii  aU  hope  -mwa  ftoCt  wIicb  a  natioa  prwtd 

Bulitarr  reaown  was  paral^rxd  with  ibaac  b^  tbe  igBomiBj  of  Itt  dcAa& 

I  siauDQ  which  was  more  intoietabk  tfaaa  tbe  worst  exunal  duastenof  tbe 

aeatn  it  wu  the  emmae  of  tbat  solitarir  man,  his  Scree  nMntmnic 

^Aantmr  wbkb  Fnoee  liad  suffcnd  tbnra^  the  tueapaelr^  of  her 

il  ruler.  His  booodlesa  taltb  in  tbe  fortibide  aod  daring  of  liis  countnr- 

,  tbat  reviTcd  the  apirtt  of  the  natioo.     Army  after  amy  sjining  at  bia 

if  Ijoid  tlic  BoiL     For  the  fim  time  to  that  dnodfal  war  tbe  troopa 

laraed  bach  the  tide  of  Gcnnan  TicUjrT,aod  Koroiie  learnt  tbuibe 

wbtcJi  had  niMle  tbe  ernues  01*  France  fitmooa  and  terrible  was  uot 


few  jf*Tf  IxitT  stin,  and  it  was  a^n  he^ — and  he  alone — who  stood 

ea  the  Bepublic  luiii  the  plots  oT  Hurali^  coDspiiators.     He  bad  defied 

[Xnptre  wbco  it  se«iDed  mijel  powerful,  and  Uoght  bis  couotrvmea  tg 

more  for  freedom  ;  be  bad  rvvtoivd  to  tlie  natifm  its  irlf-revpect  in 

Tits  deepest  misfbctone ;  and  now,  wlien  the  Lit>tTtv  which  had  been 

von,  was  in  dasger,  it  was  he  who,  hy  his  invincible  couimge  and 

ly  clojnsDce,   drore  back  the  enpmtes  of  the  Itepnblic*     Circum- 

eooRC  (br  ninch  ;  a  man  cooots  for  more.     M.  Gambetta  was  oneoftbc 

;  Powers  of  Eurpj*." 

sertnoD  delivered    in   Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingbam,  on 

7  was  hardly  less  cordial  in  its  appreciation  of  ttic  grandeur 

Gambetta's  personality  aud  of  the  unique  value  of  bis  services 

ICC  than  tbe  "  Positivist  Discourse"  delivpred  iu  Newton  Hall 

lary  4. 

UarriftOQ  does  uot  claitn  M.  Oambctta  as  a  disciple  of 
CcMDtc;  but  tbe  "Discourse"  may,  perhaps,  leave  the  impres- 
OD  the  mind  of  an  unwary  reader  that  M.  Gambetta's  great  and 
tic  career  derived  some  of  its  iuspiratiuu  and  guidance  from 
Beligioa  of  Humanity."  Is  there  anything  to  justify  this 
liou  ?  Whatever  iiis  private  cunvictious  may  Lave  been,  can 
discover  any  indications  of  the  Conitist  faith  in  bis  political 
1/      The  question  is  worth  discussing   for  many  reasons  ;  aud  tbe 

lion  will  fitly  introduce  the  principal  topic  of  tbis  paper. 

1  bcliere  that  on  some  public  occasion  M.  Gambetta'cpokc  of  M. 

)tc  in  terms  of  great  ailtniration,  aud  I  suppose  it  is  to  tbis  that 

HuTiMja  refers  when  he  snys  that  "  M.  Gambetta  wtis  the  first 

of    European    importance    to     offer    public     hurange    to 

the  greatest  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

jtrt  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  acknowledged  that  M.  Comte  was  as  great 

ftsmbvtta'a   iM>litickl  w>^itv  v^is  a^  iu|>urtAut  a  fa^-tor  aa  liia  vuer^  sod 
in  bis  great  oooiUvt  with  the  Muusrcliists. 
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as  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.    He  even  said,  "Were  wc  to  apeak  our  wh< 
m  nd^  we  should  call  him  Rupericr  to  ttiem ;  though  uot  iutriusicall] 
yet  by  the  exertioa  of  equal  iutellectual   power  iu  a  more  adraut 
state  of  human  preparation."*     Aud  yet,   when  Mr.  Mill  came  to' 
consider  the  later   works  of  M.  Comte,  he  could  only  speak  of  the^ 
"  melancholy    decadence  of  a  great   intellect."     He  critieUed 
ethical,   principles  and  the   ethical   method,  the   political   ideas, 
cultus,    and    the    organization    of   the    "  Religion    of    Humanity/ 
with    a    severity    n-hich    is   made    all  the  more  impressive   by  the 
frankness  with  which  he   recognized    the  hcauty   &nd   the   grandeur 
of  some  of  its  details,  and  by  the  evident  reluctance  with  which  hc^ 
condemned  the  speculations   of  a.   man   for  whose   genius  he  had 
profound  veneration,  and  to  whom^  for  many  yc&rs  he  had  shown 
cordial  friendship. 

Did  M.  Gambctta's  act  of  "public  homage  to  Comte"  carry  wic 
it  an  adhesion  to  the  religion  of  Positivism  or  to  its  political  ideals? 
Did  it  amount  to  much  more  than   Sir.  Mill's  acknowledgment   of 
Comte'a  great  intellectual  force?     Did  it  amount  to  as  much?      I 
may  be  wrong ;  but  what  knowledge  I  have  of  "SI.  Gambctta  has  not 
led  me  to  regard  him  as  a  man   who   had  accepted  any  systematic 
and  organized  theory  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.     I  should  not 
have  supposed  that  he  would  very  much  care  for  such  a  theory.      His 
genius  wua   of  the  kind  that  make3  a  man  an    artist,  on   orator,  ^^ 
politician,  a  great  party  chief,  a  national  leader  in  dark  and  atonnjH 
times,' — but  nut  a  speculative  philosopher.     Mr.  Harrison  knows  very 
much  more  about  M.  Qambetta's  public  life  thau  T   know,  and  ^^^^ 
also  honoured  with  his  private  confideueo.      He  could  speak  on  th^H 
subject  with  authority.    In  the  "  Discourse''  he  IcaviGB  it  undetermined. 

Mr.  Harrison  says  tliat  M.  Gamhetta  formally  auce]itcti  "  aa  his 
leading  idea  in  iiolitics"  Comte's  great  aphorism, "  Progress  can  only 
arise  out  of  the  development  of  order."  But  in  what  sense  did  be 
accept  it?  Did  he  accept  it  in  any  other  sense  than  an  Englisli 
Lil>eral  accepts  it,  who,  wttli  a  strong  passion  for  the  improvement  of 
tlie  economical  and  social  condition  of  the  people  nnrl  for  the  reform 
of  national  institutions,  has  not  forgotten  his  Uurkc,  and  always 
remembers  that  in  every  forward  movcmeut  we  must  start  from  whtre 
we  arc,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  country  to  dissolve  its  relations 
with  the  past?  In  the  application  of  the  principle  most  practical 
politicians  arc  likely  to  be  KometimBs  at  fault.  To  attempt  the  jm- 
posiihlc  is  not,  perhaps,  the  gravest  of  all  offences  in  a  popular  leader : 
it  was  one  of  the  supreme  virtues  of  M.  Oambetta's  political  career. 
But  even  those  politiciaus  who  are  haunted  by  visions  of  an  ideal 
justice,  security,  and  freedom,  perceive  that  they  have  to  lake 
account  of  the  material  in  which  they  have  to  work — of  the  social 
traditions,  of  the  dumestic  manners,  of  the  political  institutions  which 

*  "  Augueto  Comte  ud  PoaitivisBi.*'  p.  SOU. 
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vre  formed   tlie  nfttioii&l  life.     A  hearty  belief 


xt  "  Pn^resa  can  ooly  arise  out 
uf  Comtistu. 


the  principle 

derelopmeDt  of  order"  is 

It  is  the  Ucreditaiy  ^th  of  Koglish 


i      not  ft  "  note 

liiberaltsm. 

|l  I    may  say  more.        "  Comte'a    great    aphorism"    is    a   roughly 

[  accurate  eKpreuion  of  tbe  law  which  has  determined  tlie  action  of 
^^Ku-istianity  on  political  institutions^  and  on  tbe  social  order. 
^Christianity  has  sought  revolutionary  ends  by  Conservalivc  means. 
Tbere  are  mauy  iodicationa  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  carlic;st 
Christian  conTerta  resented  the  (mntrast  betvccn  the  actual  organi- 
sation of  society  and  tbe  gcniun  ami  principles  of  the  Chnstian 
faith.  Tbe  ctinractcristic  npirit  of  the  Cliurch  was  irreconcilably 
^loitilc  to  the  order  of  tlic  ancient  world.  It  was  a  rerolutionary 
■pint,  and  the  a|K>atlca  watched  with  keen  solicitude,  and  even  with 
aUmij  the  restlcssocsji  and  impatience  of  some  of  their  converts. 
How  (nnUl  slavciy  be  reconciled  with  that  idea  uf  human  brotfaer- 
hood,  nrbicb  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  forces  in  the  life  of  the 
Cbnrcli,  or  with  the  present  relations  to  God  and  the  infinite  hopes 
tlie  obscurest  of  mankind  which  held  so  conspiciious  a  place  in 
tbe  Christian  Gospel?  What  claim  had  the  political  authorities  of 
t  world  ''lying  in  wickedness"  on  tbe  obedience  of  those  who  had 
IMsed  into  a  Dirine  kingdom,  and  who  were  the  sons  of  God? 
'fke  i^acity  and  lirmness  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement 
.anrted  a  collision  with  the  institutions  of  the  Pagan  world  which 
woald  have  wrecked  the  Christian  Church  and  destroyed  the  chances 
cf  ibe  rise  of  a  Christian  civilization.  They  insisted  that  "  tbere  is 
no  pover  but  of  God/'  and  that  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God."  They  taught  Christian  enthusiasm  to  recognize  a  Dhrine 
pnwnce  in  the  secular  order  of  society.  The  emperor,  the  pro- 
Coniale,  the  magistrates — Pagaus  tliougk  they  were — had  an  autho- 
rity which  appealed  to  the  Christian  "  conscience ;"  every  one  of 
them  was  "  a  minister  of  God  ;"  they  were  discharging  wisely  or 
Unwisely,  justly  or  unjustly,  the  functions  of  a  Divine  "  Service." 
Even  Uie  intolerable  institution  of  slavery  was  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  violence;  hut  Christian  ahivcs  and  Christian  masters  were  taught 
to  cherish  a  sjiirit  which  would  alleviate  the  injustice  of  the  institution 
"'bile  it  ciistisd,  and  at  last  compel  a  reorganization  of  industry  on 
new  and  more  cqiiitjd)lo  principles.  Slaves  were  told  that  they  were 
to  serve  their  masters  "  with  good  will,"  "knowing  that  whatsoever 
Rood  thing  each  one  docth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  again  from  the 
Lord,  whether  he  he  bond  or  free.''  Masters  were  charged  to  act 
to^rords  their  slaves  in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  "  forbear  threatening, 
^o-wing  that  both  their  Master  and  yours  is  in  Heaven,  and  there  is 
w*  respect  of  persons  with  Him.^' 

X  think  that  Mr.  Harrison  hioiself  would  acknowledge  that  English 
^liberalism,  when  most  completely  penetrated  by  Christian  faith  and 
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Christian  passiou  has  been  iuo»t  cooepicuous  for  the  blending  of 
paticuce  witti  enthuBiasm,  of  reverence  for  Utt  vritU  a  dcvotiou  to 
freedom.  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  saj^ag  that,  in  mv  judg- 
meut,  the  reconciliation  of  "  Progress*'  with  "  Order"  in  the 
political  life  of  Eaglaud  during  the  last  tvo  hundred  years  has  been 
largely  owing  to  the  great  influence  which  religions  faith  has  exerted 
on  those  who  were  the  strength  of  the  Whigs  in  the  last  centurr 
and  now  constitute  the  strength  n{  the  Liberal  party.  With 
occasional  aberrations,  the  Non conformists  have  been  the  eonsiatent 
supporters  of  a  policy  of  political  and  social  reform  j  but  their 
religious  instincts  hare  prercnted  them  from  hrealiing  violently  with 
the  traditions  of  the  nation.  M.  Comtc's  aphorism  miebt  be  taken 
as  the  political  device — not  merely  of  Knglisli  Liberalism  generally 
— but  of  that  section  of  Eoglish  Liberalism  which  is  most  intCDsety 
Christian. 

Nor  was  there  anything  that  necessarily  identified  M.  Cambctta 
with  the  political  ideas  of  Comtism  in  his  endeavour  to  add  strength 
to  the  central  government  of  France.  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  on  that  damp  and  cold  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  middle  of 
January  last  year  when  he  submitted  his  project  for  the  revision  of 
the  Conatitntion ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  proposal  to  adopt  the 
tcrutin  de  lUte  was  received  by  the  Deputies,  the  coldness  of  the 
great  MinisJer^s  own  supporters,  and  the  demonstrative  and  insulting 
derision  of  his  opponents,  justified  the  profoundest  anxiety  for  the 
future  of  the  llepublic.  There  was  nothing  in  the  scruiin  de  title  to 
create  distrust  in  an  English  Liberal,  or  m  any  intelligent  friend  of 
Parliamentary  Government.  It  bad  become  clear  that  uo  Ministry 
could  rely  on  a  firm  and  steady  support  from  a  Chamber  returned 
under  the  present  electoral  system.  As  long  as  that  system  lasts,  the 
local  and  personal  claims  of  candidates  nrc  almost  certain  to  have 
undue  weight  with  the  electors.  Local  influence  and  local  services 
which  might  constitute  admirable  reasons  for  making  a  man  n 
member  of  a  municipality  will  continue  to  secure  his  election 
to  the  Chamber.  If  elections  are  to  turn  upon  large  political  ques- 
tions, and  if  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  take  precedence  of  the 
interests  of  the  locality,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constituencies  should 
be  greatly  enlarged.  It  was  objected  that  had  M.  Gambetta's 
scheme  been  accepted,  he  would  have  secured  the  command  of  au 
enormous  number  of  scats.  No  local  organization  for  the  sclectioa 
of  candidates  existed,  and  the  Republicans  throughout  France  would 
have  voted  according  to  directions  issued  by  a  Central  Committee  iu 
Paris,  in  which  M.  Gambetta's  influence  would  have  been  supreme: 
With  his  genius  for  political  strategy,  and  with  his  immense  personal 
popularity  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  return  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber,  and  would  have  held  the 
fortunes  of  the  French  people  iu  his  hands.     Perhaps  so.     But  if  he 
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was  really  the  trusted  chief  of  the  nation, — if,  as  soon  as  the  electors 
were  liberated  from  local  attAchmcntfi  and  began  to  tliink  of  the 
interests  of  France,  they  thought  only  of  hira.  the  priaciplcs  of 
feprcscntatiTC  goTcmment  required  that  this  immense  and  unique 
influenec  should  be  expressed  and  organized  in  the  Rcprcscutativc 
Chamber.  Farliameutary  inHtitntioiis  arc  -wortlilcfts  if  the  statesman 
whom  the  nation  desircii  as  itA  ruler  cannot  commaud  a  parliamen- 
tary majority,  and  while  this  anomaly  continues,  no  Government 
relying  on  parliamentary  institutions  caii  have  any  real  authority  and 
force.  M.  Comtc  iras  in  the  right  when  he  recognized  the  cicop- 
tional  importance  of  the  persona]  influence  of  statesmen  at  times  when 
national  institutions  have  not  tasted  long  enough  to  root  thcmsclrca 
deeply  in  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
national  life  is  not  penetrated  hy  common  traditions  and  common 
principles/'  While  he  lived  M.  Gambetta  held  France  together. 
For  several  year*  before  his  death  he  was  the  only  tttatesmaa  who 
kindled  the  imagination  and  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  people,  and  parliamentary  institutions  in 
Praoce  would  have  been  greatly  stretigtbeued  if  M.  Gambetta  had 
been  supported  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  majority  which 
fairly  represented  liis  power  in  the  nation. 

His  authority  would  have  been  surrounded  and  limited  from  the 
first  by  very  strong  checks.  It  wotdd  have  been  qualified  by  the 
keen,  and  brilliimt,  and  merciless  criticism  both  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  the  press  with  which  every  Preneh  Ministry  has  to  reckon  ; 
aud  the  electoral  system  which  gave  bim  asecndcnry  would  probably 
have  createdj  in  a  very  few  years,  checks  of  another  kind,  which 
would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  French  political  life. 
For  a  time,  no  doubt,  a  Central  Republican  Committee  might  have 
controlled  the  Republican  party  throughout  the  country,  but  this 
would  have  been  only  for  a  time.  The  great  provincial  conatitoen- 
cies  would  not  have  consented  to  submit  permanently  to  the  direction 
of  Paris.  Local  political  organizations  would  have  been  called  into 
ciistcnce  to  select  candidates  and  to  secure  their  return,  and  these 
organixfttions  would  have  developed  and  disciplined  political  intelli- 
gence and  political  earnestness  throughout  France.  A  universal 
Jntereit  iu  national — as  distinguished  from  local — affairs  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  strength  of  representative  institutions. 

Iliere  was  nothing  distinctively  Comtist  in  the  policy  symbolized 
by  the  tcrutin  dt  iiste ;    it  might  have   been  accepted  as    frankly 

*  "  Lo  Iwnoin  locUl  d«  tni'-nngfir  tintU-  piiiunncc  r^IIi?,  amrtmit  I'MCdadnnt  raoral,  pliia 
tin  «i  pliu  impoilAat  qnVicun  Kutrv,  s'sKsriive  ImmiuouuixIv  iuhi  jonn.  par  'e  prix 
aetflimaui  ^'aroniirmtt  lit  ptntmnu  cd  nu  temps  cti  U  ne  [leiit  oacora  oxister  do  v«rt- 
tibial  prinoipea.  '-—IHamtn  nr  rinttwdlt  <i<t  Poailiriime,  jirefaoe,  xi.  Tk«  oitrmct 
h  frOD  S  l«tt«r  to  M.  Uttrt  id  which  M.  Tiunto  rxitroMos  Uia  Tffmt  for  lui*ing  miuln  on 
'  attliek  Ml  U.  Ann.  Th«  Uttor  u  ilulcd  i'vbruary  27.  l&4d,  tliree  lUyv  ftftur  tlj«  out- 
bnsk  of  (be  RevoJubAB  which  or^ttbrtsw  Louis  l'hiu|ipe.  It  might  bavfl  b«eD  writtoa 
«t  tnj  tiow  unoe  1370.     It  lujght  Im  written  now. 
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by  a  Chmtian  statesman  as  by  a  Positiriat.  Nor  w  tlicre  any  reason, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  auspcct  that  ibis  policy  was  only  the  mask  of  designs 
wliicli  M.  Gaoibctta  could  not  avow.  I  liavc  beeu  accustomed  to 
believe  ia  the  niucenty  of  his  loyalty  to  Parliamentary  Gorem- 
ment.  He  wanted  to  rule  France,  but  be  vanted  to  rule  her  by 
the  free  couseut  of  a  Chamber  which  was  a  tme  representative  of  the 
national  miud  and  temper.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  his 
force  tliat  he  felt  bimsclf  akin  to  the  people.  Their  passions,  their 
hopes,  their  fears  were  his.  He  spoke  Lheir  language,  and  what  gan 
volcanic  cncr^  to  his  eloquence  was  his  cunscionsncas  that  ho  waft 
speaking,  not  for  himself  merely,  hut  for  them.  Ho  trusted  himself 
aod  his  fortunes  to  ttic  French  nation  without  fear,  as  a  strong  swim- 
mer trusts  himself  to  the  sea.  All  that  he  asked  for  waaan  Assembly 
that  really  expressed  the  political  spirit  and  tlie  political  will  of  the 
nation.  AVitli  his  whole  heart  he  was  persuaded  that  such  an 
Assembly  had  a  right  to  determine  who  shonld  rule  the  country. 

This,  at  least,  is  my  own  estimate  of  M.  Gambctta's  political 
spirit  and  aims.  He  did  not,  like  M.  Comtc,  regard  parliamentary 
institutions  with  distrust  and  hostility.  He  did  not  hope  for  the 
time  when  the  functions  of  the  Chamber  might  be  limited  to  the 
periodical  voting  of  the  necessary  taxes.  He  did  not  believe  that 
representative  government  would  soon  be  discredited  in  France  as  being 
uecewarily  incompetent  to  the  direction  of  national  policy,  and  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  M'ith  natioaal  security  and  order.*  The  surprising 
political  scheme  developed  iu  the  fourth  volume  of  the  PolUique 
Positive  was  inconsistent  with  all  that  was  noblest  and  most  energetic 
in  his  political  temper.  The  suppression  of  political  freedom,  the 
concentration  of  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  personal  ruler 
uncontrolled  by  representative  institutions,  and  the  ultimate  supremacy 
of  a  Auaucial  triumvirate  unchecked  except  by  the  moral  influence 
of  "  the  spiritual  power,"  and  invested  with  authority  to  appoint 
their  suceessors — this  was  surely  not  the  programme  of  M.  Gambctta. 
Uis  political  methods  and  his  political  ideals — unless  France  aud 
Kuropc  grossly  mifiunderaCood  him — were  very  remote  from  the 
political  methods  and  political  ideals  of  M.  Comtc. 

But  if  he  was  nut  a  Positivist  in  Politics,  was  he  a  Fositivist  in 
Religion  ?■(■  Was  he — tf  not  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrew-s — a  proselyte 
of  the  gate  ?     Mr.  Harrison  says  : — 

"  He  is  the  one  Kuropean  stalesmnR  of  this  century  who  fl^'stematiaally  and 
fonnaily    repudiated  any  kind    of  acceptance  of   theology Uad  his 

*  "  Pu-  luittf  mitmo  Ac  an  r<'c;r<iito  tmtvnaion,  I«  mwts  rcprrarnitntil  nnra  muu  dont« 
bienUt  (tucrwditu  «n  Kr.vii;L-,  i(U[iiid  cut  cxtrCino  «««or  «ura  inatiirwt^  riaauffiutnca 
mdicolo  ct  U  •ondancc  {■erturbatrico  qiift  lui  ivproolia  U  vraie  pbilo8oiiliic.''—ZM«Miin 
MO*  t'ennfOildt  du  pMil-h-kmr.  p.  122. 

t  To  M.  Cotntc  the  "  Keligign.''  nnil  tbo  "  rolitics"  wiiro  imiimolublf  nnitwi.  But  I 
mppoee  tbat  tkcru  may  bu  an  nscegitiincc  of  Che  central  ideiu  of  Ui4  "  Retlgloa  of 
Humanity"  without  aa  al^c<>ptanc«  of  t lie  (txtrnnnliQuy  political  sclttmo  under  which 
U.  Cowttc  believed  that  ilio  IMi^^ion  woald  Aud  it*  iDutt  natural  and  inuat  comploto 
organization.  < 
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KJoouoQ  of  theology  been  simply  negative,  lt\nA  he  been  a  mere  socptic  like 
Thii'M,  or  an  cmiiiy  ocoffer  like  Rochefort,  it  t»  little  that  vre  sliould  fiad  to 
hutionr  nnd  restwct  in  his  aecnlar  heJief,  But  the  toul  of  GamhetLn  was  not 
the  aout  of  iculTer  or  tuepiic  He  had  n  religion  in  his  wul,  though  he  bad 
neither  GoJ  nor  uiine,  Oioiigh  lie  never  bowuil  [ho  Vn«*t  in  the  templa  of 
Bimiiion.  His  religion  wii»  France,  an  imperfect  :iiid  but  narrow  image  in- 
dec-d  f'f  th,it  Hiiuiaiiity  which  we  meet  here  to  ackiiow!«dge  ami  to  serre,  but 

rft  part  of  that  Humnnity  and  an  organ  and  aa  emblem  of  it.  lii«  reliuious 
lifv,  like  hia  political  lite,  remained  but  a  Iragmeat  and  a  hope.  Both  Imva 
doaud  at  the  »ge  of  tbrty-four." 

That  M.  Gntnbetta  hnd  a  pnssioaatc  love  for  France,  that  the  glory 

'     of  Prance  tilled  his  imagination,  that  his  highest  ethical   law  was  to 

■■erve  Froncc,  thftt    he   would  hare  died  for  France  as  Christian 

Bnartyn  have  died  for  Christ,  is  no  doubt  true.      But  what  advantage 

m  is  there  in  dcscribiug   this  as   Religion  instead  of  describing  It  as 

Fatnotism?     Even  on  Sir.  Harrison's  own  principles  is  there  not  a 

certain  peril  in  the  description  ?     It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  read 

any  constiderable  portion  of  31.  Comtc's  later  writings,  and  the  details 

■  of  those  immense  and  elaborate  speculations  which  constitute  the 
"  creed,  the  etbic'i,  the  cultus,  and  the  |iolity  of  the  "Religion  of 
L  Humanity"  have  faded  very  much  from  my  memory ;  but  I  have  always 

■  rttained  tbo  impreuion  that  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  Poeitivist 
'  faith  there  are  many  high  aud  noble  ethical  elements.  Since  read- 
ing Mr.  liarrisoa's  article  I  have  turned  once  more  to  the  volumes 
of  the  Poiiiigue  Poaitive ;  and  as  I  have  read  again  some  of  the 
|)assagcs  which  arrested  me  uhcn  I  read  them  first,  mauy  years  ago> 
the  impression  has  been  renewed.  But  the  ethical  power  anddigoity 
of  the  "  Keljgirjn  of  Huiuainty''  appear  to  ine  to  depend  ou  a  frank 
and  uorcscrvod  acccptaucc  of  its  fuudauicutal  principle.  Comtist 
"  OrthodoAv  "  is  ettsoatial  to  Comtist  "  I'lthics."  The  true  creed  is 
necessary  to  the  perfect  life.  As  soon  as  we  attribute  to  a  single 
nation  the  supremacy  belunginz  to  the  race,  the  very  foundations  of 
the  ethics  of  Positivism  arc  broken  up,  the  test  of  Duty  ia  lost, 
allegiance  is  transferred  to  a  usurpiti-;  autliority.  To  put  France  in 
the  place  of  the  Grand  Klre  is  to  be  guilty  of  what  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  called  idolatry.  It  is  worse  than  bowing  the  knee  in  the 
lemjilc  of  Kimmon ;  it  is  an  actual  transference  of  the  devotion  of 
tbc  heart  and  the  obedience  of  tlie  life  from  the  true  God  to  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  nations.  In  the  Ufe  of  a  private  person  this 
"idolatry"  might  not  fatally,  or  even  seriously,  affect  the  standard 
of  morals.  For  the  regulation  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  indi- 
ridual,  and  for  the  ordinary  functions  of  citizenship,  the  nation  may 
■tand  for  that  Humanity  of  which,  as  Mr.  Harrison  says,  it  is  au 
"imperfect^'  and  "narrow  iuiagc;"  but  for  the  statesman  the 
difference  is  of  intiuilc  practical  importuncc.  If  a  statesman  has 
"systematically  and  formally  repudiated  any  kind  of  acceptance  of 
theology,"  and  if,  therefore,  he  does  not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
a  <iod  whose  will  ia  the  expression  of  the  eternal  law  of  righteons- 
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ncs8  ;  if  ]ic  is  not  bound  by  the  obligations  of  a  universal  Moralitj; 
if  Ilia  imagination  is  not  cxnltrcl,  if  his  cnllinsiasm  is  not  kindled,  by 
that  majestic  conception  of  Humanity  for  wliicb  Mr.  Harrison  claims 
onr  allegiance  and  service;  if"Iii9  religion  is  France/'  and  if  his 
religion  is  the  princi[ilc  tmd  sanction  of  his  etbics — what  gnidanoc 
lias  he  in  that  liigli  province  of  interuntional  conduct,  in  which,  as 
wc  know,  Mr.  Harmon  asserts  the  supremacy  of  moral  law  with 
projilicfic  energy  and  eloquence,  and  with  apostolic  fervour?  In  the 
direction  of  international  relations  ethics  and  religion  have  an  excep- 
tional office  ;  treaties  arc  subject  to  rcvition  ;  prcccdcnta  lose  their 
authority  throiigh  the  changes  which  arc  hmiiRlit  with  the  changing 
years ;  positive  laws  are  silent.  A.  French  statesman,  whose  "  religion 
U  France/*  and  who  finds  his  ethics  in  his  religion,  will  be  likely  to 
deal  with  foreign  affairs  without  regard  to  moral  considerations. 
lie  will  he  free  to  act  for  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  own  country 
without  any  moral  restraints.  As  soon  as  lie  enters  foreign  politics 
he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  law. 

I  do  not  share  Mr.  Harrison's  judgment  on  the  policy  of  the 
English  Govemraeut  in  Egypt  last  summer  ;  but  the  principles  which 
have  determined  his  judgment — if  I  rightly  understand  him — are  very 
noble  principles.  That,  as  I  venture  to  thiuk,  they  are  wrongly 
applied,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  into  account  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  docs  not  allect  my  moral  sympathy  with  him.  But  these  prin- 
ciples rest  on  his  belief  that  his  loyalty  and  di^votion  are  due  to  the 
whole  human  rnce.  If  his  "  religion"  had  been  "  Knglandj"  as  Af. 
Gamhetta's  "  religion"  was  '*  France/'  if  he  had  been  loyal  to  his 
country  atoncj  and  not  to  the  whale  past  and  the  whole  future  of 
Humauity,  ho  would  have  recognized  no  authority  in  the  ethical  laws ' 
wliich  have  led  him  to  criticize  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  GoTcru- 
ment  with  such  severity;  indeed,  all  ethical  criticism  of  foreign 
policy  would  he  impossible  to  him.  'With  a  merely  "  tribal"  religion 
he  would  have  had  a  merely  "  tribal"  Morality. 

Whether  on  Poaitivist  principles  Til.  Gambctta's  patriotism  was  a 
religion  at  all — even  a  tribal  religion — is,  however,  a  question  which 
1  can  hardly  discuss  with  Mr.  Harrison  without  presumption.  He 
knows  Positivism  as  only  those  can  know  it  who  have  accepted  it  as 
an  ethical  system,  a  discipline  of  life,  and  a  religious  faith  ;  and  he 
had  private  jiersoiial  relations  with  M.  Gambetta.  The  sympathies 
of  the  great  Frenchman  with  the  '*  Religion  of  Humanity"  may 
have  bccu  more  cordial  and  more  intimate  than  I  should  have 
supposed. 

Mr.  HarrisoD  raises  a  controversy  of  larger  interest  when  he  insista  I 
on  At.  Gambetta's  formal  and    syatematie  rcpiidtation  of  theology  as 
a  principal  element   of  his   greatuesa,   and   maintains  that   in  him 
*'  Franco  and  the  cause  of  progress  have  lost  a  great  force/'  because 
lie  was  the  most  conspicuous  European  representative  of  the  "  secular 
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movetnent  ia  politics."     "  Christianity  in  its  decay,"  which  "  look* 
nl  iili  things   in   the  light  of  the  indivirlual  soul,"  is  placed  in  vivid 
contrast  with  the  "  Beligion  of  Humanity/'  which  "seeks  to  regen- 
erate social   life  on   the  basis  of  a  scientific  education,  ami  of  high 
twrposc,  not  only  in  the  heart  within,  hut  in  the  social  body  without 
us."     Of  this  wiser,  nobler,  and  more  practical  faith  which  rcnoimcc* 
the  Taitt  search  for  God,  and  cares  only  for  the  hutuau  race — which 
aecepti   without   resentDient  and  without  despair  the  loss  of  the 
splcodid  hope  of  perwual  immortality,  and  concentratea  all  its  foi-cc 
ou  the  endeavour  to  purify,  to  inrigorate,  to  enrich,  aud  to  exult  the 
earthly  life  of  man^M.  Gamhetta  waa  not,  perhaps,  au  apostle,  hut 
he  wa$,  at  least,  ouc  of  its  heralds  aud  foieruuuers.      lie  hud  broken 
with  the  old  order  if  he  had  not  completel_y  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
nevr.     Had  he  lived  lougcr  he  might  have  done  much  to  emaucipate 
Franco  and  all  Europe  from  those  Christian  tiadilioua  which  an;  uow 
obstructing  the  free  advuuce  of  humanity.     This  is  oue  of  the  chief 
rcaaous  for  believing  that  "  with  Lim  France  aud  the  cause  of  pro- 
aTcss  have   tost  a  great  force,  oue  that  ranks  amougst  the  very  few 
grC't  personalities  in  modern  politics." 

For  "  Christianity  in  its  decay''  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  olTer 
any  defence ;  nor  do  I  very  much  care  to  extenuate  its  offences 
both  against  God  and  man.  Christianity  in  its  decay  assumes  many 
different  forms.  Sometimes,  as  Mr.  Harrison  reminds  us,  it  dwells 
vith  exclusi^'c  emphasis  on  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
soul.  Sometimes  it  cares  for  nothing  except  the  formal  articles  of 
a  creed.  Sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a  ritual.  Sometimes^ 
loAing  sight  of  divine  and  eternal  things,  it  becomes  a  moral  dis- 
cipline, without  the  inspiration  of  religious  awe,  aud  love,  and  hope, 
aud  fear.  Sometimes  ic  hceomcs  a  philanthropy  without  the  robust- 
ucM  and  the  tendcrnc«!t,  the  courage  and  the  fire  of  religious  Kcal. 

Bat  Christianity  iu  its  decay  Ims  shown  a  aurprising  capacity  for 
recovering  its  ardent  and   passionate  youth.     There  arc  secret  foun- 
tains at  which,  through  age  after  age,  and  wlicn  both  its  friends  and 
its  enemies  supposed  that  its  cud  had  come,  it  has  renewed  the  life 
aud  the  energy  of  ita  most  Wctorious  years.     It  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  priuciples  and  the  genius  of  the   Christiau  faith, 
it»  characteristic  ethics,  its  great  traditions  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  .leans  Christ,  its  great  revelation  of  immortal  righteousuei^s  aud 
1ilc»scdncs3  as  the  crown  of  patient  coutinuance  in  well-doiug,  are 
friendly  or  hostile  to  the  cause  of  social  and  political  progre^;. 

Xhcrc  is,  no  doubt,  great  apjiareut  force  iu  the  common  criticism, 
that  the  Christian  diicovcry  of  judgment  to  come  and  of  immortality 
must  make  men  iudiffcrcnt  to  all  the  iuterests  which  arc  limited  by  tliis 
■'"^nsicDt  life.  On  any  theory  of  the  future  of  the  impcuiteut  which 
<^*&  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  those  who  have  "  loved  the 
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darkness  rather  than  the  light''  are  Tncnaced  with  an  awfal  doom. 
"Why  should  wc  care  to  improTc  our  own  temporal  cnviroDinent' 
while  we  have  to  escape  eternal  perdition  ?  MTby  should  wc  spend 
our  strength  va.  alleviating  tlie  temporal  miseries  of  other  men  whcu 
we  might  devote  all  our  time  and  all  our  energy  to  rescuing  them 
from  the  supreme  woe  ? 

Tbis  life  ia,  at  the  be«t,  frail  auil  uucertain ;  at  the  longest,  it  iig\ 
a  pagsing  luonieDt,  wheu  compared  with  the  endless  life  heyoud' 
death,  which  Christ  has  promised  to  tliose  w]]0  are  loyal  to  Him., 
And  the:  contrast  is  a  contrast  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  duratiou. 
According  to  the  hope  of  the  Church,  the  immortal  life  of  tho: 
blessed  is  a  rich,  a  varied,  and  a  rcgul  life,  and  It  will  advaucc 
through  Olio  golden  milleuruum  after  another  to  higher  levels  of 
greatness.  Tlicrc  will  he  a  perpetual  cxpanKtou  and  enlargement  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  new  and  iiuiimigitiablc  acqiiimitions  of  know*  H 
ledge,  fresh  triumphs  in  fresh  provinces  of  truth.  There  will  be  ™ 
corresponding  accessions  of  moral  and  religious  energy,  new  develop- 
ments of  the  majesty  and  grace  of  righteousness.  Joy  will  become 
more  and  more  intense.  There  will  he  ascent  after  ascent  towards 
the  heights  of  God.  This  is  the  hope — this,  as  some  would  say,  is 
the  dream — of  the  Christian  soul.  AVhcther  it  be  a  "  sure  hope" 
or  a  dazzling  illusion,  those  who  cherish  it — so  we  are  sometimes 
told — must  be  indifferent  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  present  life  of 
man.  Tlivy  may  be  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  condition 
to  work  for  their  daily  bread  ;  natural  lustinct  and  the  obligations 
of  their  religion  may  lead  them  to  make  a  modest  provision  for  the 
wants  of  their  children ;  but,  if  their  religious  faith  is  sincere  and 
energetic,  their  passionate  interest  can  never  he  excited  by  the  tran- 
sitory miseries  any  more  than  by  the  transitory  delights  of  this 
earthly  state  ;  they  must  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  prospect  of  their 
endless  life  ia  God. 

I  say  that  there  is  great  fipparcnt  force  in  this  criticism.  There 
is  one  decisive  reply  to  it  —  the  history  of  Chriatcndom.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  Christian  Church,  while  proclaiming  to 
men  the  hope  of  Immortality,  has  been  the  centre,  the  origin,  and 
the  support  of  an  intiuite  variety  of  good  works  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  8orrow.*i  and  sufferings  of  this  present  life.  In  the  first  age  the 
obligations  of  Charity  were  regarded  as  so  obvious  and  elementary, 
and  were  so  universally  recognized  by  those  who  professed  to  have 
received  the  Christian  Gospel,  tlint  an  npostle  appeals  to  Charity  in 
order  to  enforce  the  duty  of  honest  industry :  "  Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more;  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  bis  hands .^| 
the  thing  which  is  good,  thai  hr  may  hmv  whereof  to  g'lvt  to  him  that 
hath  need."  The  "  Communion  of  saints'*  was  not  a  mere  sentiment ; 
in  the  fervour  which  came  with  the  first  discovery  of  Christian 
brotherhood  "  not  one  of  them  said  that  aught  of  the  thingi 
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\x^      -possessed  was  bis  ovn ;  .  .  .  .  neitticr  was  there  among  them 

-Q^    that  lacked  ;  for  as  mauy  as  were  possessors  of  Ifinds  sold  them, 

^i^    brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them 

jt  tliB  apostles'  feet  J  and  distnhutioD  was  made  unto  each  according 

jj    &jiy  one  bad  need/'     For  some  time  the  Church  had  no  formal 

(jugaDiKation ;  it  elected  its  first  officers — not  to  multipW  religioiu 

lerriccs,  and  to  celebrate  nacramcnLs — hut  to  prevent  the  widows  of 

the  Grecian  Jews  from  beiug  neglected   "  in  the  daily  ministration." 

^e  ^rst  eoofcdcrate  action  of  the  churches  which  Paul  founded  in 

Jtagan  countries  was  not  to  define  a  creed  or  denounce  a  heresy,  or 

enrcn  to  originate  fresh  missions  to  nations  which  had    not  yet  been 

reached  by  Christian  Evangelists,  but  to  relicTe  the  jioverty  of  the 

poor  saints  in  Jerusalem. 

M  the  Church  grew  iu  strength,  its  works  of  jcharity  became  m(H« 

and  more  splendid.    In  all  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world  there  was 

an  appalling   umouat  of  sufl'criug  and  want,  and  every  gmat  church 

ted  many  huudrcdif  of  the  poor.       Famous  bi8ho|>9  sold  the  golden 

weaaels  with  which  the  faithful  commemorated  the  death  of  Christ  to 

enable  them  to   scud   corn  to  distant  countries  that  were  Guffcring 

from  famine,  and  to   redeem  their  brethren  from  slavery.     AmbroHc, 

wliCQ   reproatrhcd   for    doing  it,  replied,   "  If   the   blood  of  Christ 

redeemed  their  souls,  should  not  the  vessels  which  hold  that  blood  be 

used  to  redeem  their  bodies  ?"    Nor  was  it  only  to  those  who  shared 

their  religious  faith  that  Christian  bishops  showed  this  noble  com- 

pwBon.      "The  charity  of  Acacius  oF  Amida,  whose   name  might 

lisredignified  the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not,"  says  Gibbou,  ''be  lost 

in  oUinon.    Boldly  declaring  that  rases  of  gold  and  silver  are  useless 

to  a  (iod  who  neither  cats  nor  drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the 

pluo  of  the  church  of  Amida,  employed  the  price  in  the  redemption 

of  lercn  thousand  Persian  captives,  supplied  their  wants  with  affec- 

tioDitc  liberality,  and   dismissed  them   to   their   native  country  to 

iofonu  their  king  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  perse- 

csted."    W'heu  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were  men  of  adrainistrative 

ICDms,  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  led  them  to  organize  great  in- 

rtitBtions  for  the  alleviation  of  the  temporal  misoty  by  which  they 

vm  surrounded.    In  the  suburbs  of  Ciesarea,  Basil  erected  immense 

bmidbgs — "  a  new  eiiy,"   to  use   the   phrase  of  his  friend,  Gregory 

Ntnaazen — for   tlie  service  of  the  wretched,  the  suffering,  aud  the 

poor.      The   buildings   were  of  such   magnitude   that  his   enemies 

actuted  him  to  the  govuruor  of  the  province  of  endeavouring  to  create 

fur  kimsclf  a  public  influcuce  and  authority,  wliieh   might  prove  for- 

midiblc  to  the  ciTtl  power.     There  were  houses  fur  the  reception  and 

aatertaiumeut   of  travellers,  a  hospital    for    the    sick,    a  refuge    for 

lepen,  homes   for  the  destitute  poor,  workshops  in  which   those  who 

were  ignorant  of  on  honest  trade  might  learn  one.     The  example  of 

Basil  was  contagious.     Simitar  foundations,  though  of  humbler  pro- 
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portions,  rose  in  one  citv  afler  another  throughout  the  East.  Thr 
WeRt  duptajed  an  et|iial  geucrusity  aad  zeal.  The  tradition  has  not 
been  lost.  The  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  man  bos  alirafs  been  re- 
garded by  Christendfim  as  a  chief  part  of  the  sen-ice  of  God.  In 
the  very  heart  of  Pari.t — which,  according  to  M.  Comtc,  ia  to  be  the 
Jerusalenij  the  Mecca,  the  Rome,  of  the  "  lleligion  of  Humanity" — 
the  Hotel  df  Dieii  recalls  the  time  when  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
physical  disease  were  a  regular  part  of  tho  organization  of  the  Church, 
and  ivhcn  the  Church  received  and  cared  for  the  sick  as  the  guests 
of  God. 

The  ancieat  spirit  still  sur\'ives.  Nor  is  it  difEnuU  to  dis- 
cover how  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  with  its  rivid  sense  o£  the 
iuruiitc  ]iO[>cs  and  iuflnite  perils  of  maukind,  the  Church  has 
uuifonnly  devoted  so  much  uf  its  strength  to  the  lessening  ol 
physical  pain  aud  the  consolation  of  the  common  sorrow*  of  tlie 
race.  The  miracles  uf  Christ,  which  belong  to  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  and  which  caniiut  be  suppressed  or  forgotten  with- 
out impoverifihing  both  its  theological  contents  acd  its  ethical  power, 
are  an  impressive  rcvelatioii  of  the  Divine  pity  for  physical  inliroiitj 
ami  physical  disease.  A  liirge  part  of  the  miaiatry  of  Him  in  whom 
the  eternal  Word  became  flesh,  and  whose  visible  earthly  life  was  the 
manifestation  of  the  iavisihle  life  of  God,  was  s[)cnt  in  giving  sight  to 
the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  in  cooling  the 
fires  of  fever,  and  restoring  rigour  to  the  paralyzed.  By  His  own 
eicampic  He  declared  that  the  lessening  of  human  misery  is  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  His  redemptive  work.  His  miracles  were,  no 
doubt,  sytnbolic  of  the  supernatural  blessings  He  confers  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  man  ;  hut  wc  are  told  explicitly  that  they  were 
immediately  prompted  by  His  compassion,  for  physical  .luffcriug. 
Other  duties  which.  He  hag  imposed  on  the  Church  are  trusted  to 
the  defence  of  authoritative  precepts  ;  but  the  duty  of  pitying  and 
relieving  physical  intirraity  aud  physical  jiaiu  in  surrounded  with  ex- 
ceptioual  saactious.  It  is  emphasjied  by  His  supernatural  works, 
which  appeal  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  of  Hin  fol- 
lowers. "We  may  sometimes  think  that  the  Gospels  would  have  been 
more  precious  to  us  if  ihey  had  contained  fewer  stories  of  miracles 
of  hcaliug,  or  if  the  stones  bad  been  told  more  bricSy,  and  if  ihc 
space  had  been  tilled  by  some  of  the  foi^ottcn  discourses  of  Christ ; 
bat  in  a  world  like  this  we  can  afford  to  lose  no  motive,  to  lessen  the 
force  of  no  impulse,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  no  obligation  thatcun- 
straius  us  to  care  for  the  wretched  and  to  relieve  their  w  retch  csduess. 

There  is  a  high  and  stimulating  temper  in  Christian  compassion  for 
suffering.  It  does  not  regard  men  as  wholly  miserable  tjccausc  of 
the  calamities  of  their  outward  condition.  Its  faith  in  things  unseen 
and  iu  the  immortal  hopes  of  man  blends  like  a  generous  tonic  with 
its  pity  for  pain  aud  for   poverty.      Fity,  when  not  allied  with  a 
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I  loft-.-.  clement,  relaxes  the  energy  of  ita  objects.  If  tlicy  are  ouly 
L^tiftble  their  moral  force  is  dcstrojcd.  But  true  CliristiaD  cum- 
^^^sioa  revives  the  self-respect  aud  the  Wgour  of  those  whose  sorrows 
[  jt  rdierea.  It  f^ives  courage  to  the  most  wretched  by  its  own  intense 
'  beli<!''  tbut  even  the  worst  wretchedness  ia  not  fatal  to  human  digotty, 
fuid  that  physical  evils  which  are  without  remedy  are  no  reasons  for 
I  dol'iiif'  It  reverences  the  greatness  of  the  individual  man  in  his 
'  most  miserable  estate.  It  has  something  more  than  pity  fur  him  ;  it 
)ias  love  and  honour.  It  recalls  to  the  suffering  those  prcttcnt  rela- 
tiana  to  the  iufiuitc  God,  and  those  hopes  of  immortal  peace  and 
jtgliieoasneaa,  of  which  no  suffcriug  can  rob  them.  It  will  relieve 
poverty,  but  remembers  tbnt  the  poareM  may  have  treasure  in  Heaven. 
Xt-  ivill  multiply  loaves  for  tlic  hungry  in  deaotato  places  but  wilt  tell 
tlicm  that "  man  livcth  not  by  bread  alone."  That  vision  of  divine 
arid  eternal  things  vhich  mif;ht  have  been  supiwsed  to  lessen  com- 
pAMiou  for  the  transient  sorrows  of  men  gives  to  that  compassion  a 
nobler  quality. 

To  all  this  a  defender  of  "*  the  secular  movement  in  politics"  might 

rci>ly,:  "Yes;    the    Christian   Church    has,    no    doubt,    created    or 

developed  a  great  enthusiasm  for  charity.     It  has  made  charity  tbe 

queen  of  all  the  virtues.      In   thousands   and  tcus  of  thousands  of 

nnin  it  has  inspired  men  with  aii  unselfish  compassion ;    tlicy  have 

aacrlGced  riches,  ease,  rank,  health,  alt  that  gives  brightness  aud  joy 

to  life,  aud  even  life  itfielf,  in  the  service   of  the  miserable.     Tbe 

martyrs  of  charity  who  have  died   for   the   love  of  men  are  more 

iUwtrious  ornaments  of  the  Church  than  tbe  martyrs  of  faith  who 

iiafc  died  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Christiau  creed.      But  in  iunumer- 

&ble  cases  tbo  Church  has  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  men  to 

foTgec  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  apostle,  who  eared  nothing  for 

tbe  largest  gifts  and  the  most  paiuful  service  apart  from  a  genuine 

lov«  of  mankind,  and  who  said,  '  If  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 

the  poor,  and  if  I  give  my  boily  to   be   burned,  but    have  not  love, 

it  protitcth    me  tiothing.'     Men  have  sold   their  estates  to   found 

hoipitals,  not  because  they  pitied  poverty,  but  to  save  their  own  souls, 

to  cancel  the  guilt  of  their  atrocious  crimes.      They   have  dis- 

isj^  loathsome  offices  in  lazar-houscs,  riot  because  they  desired  to 

wie  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  but  to  soothe  the  auguisb  of  their- 

owa  remorse.     And  whether  charity  has  been  false  or  genuine,  very 

mwh  of  it  has  contributed  to  perpetuate,  and  even  to  increase, 

tUKry,  ioatead  of  lessening  it.     At  best  it  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 

i  nsied   force.     It  has  rarely  been  controlled  and  guided  by  a 

■ificious  appreciation  of  the  true  methods  of  securing  a  permanent 

inprovemeDt  in  the  material  and  social  euvironment  of  those  miser- 

jUe  clanes,  whose  hereditary   degradation   and  sufferings  arc   the 

fndariog  reproach  of  civilization.     Christianity  has  tried  to  alleviate 

unan  wretchedness ;  it  1ms  not  attempted  the  Dobler  task  of  pre- 
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Tcniing  it.  It  lias  sliowo  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  abounding 
pity  but  scant  justice.  It  has  striven  for  no  lofty  anri  generous  ideal 
of  the  secular  life  of  man.  It  briugs  no  auswcr  to  the  most  urgent 
of  all  questions — How  can  ire  reorgaulze  political  and  social  institn- 
tioDs  on  more  righteous  priuciplcH  ?  Its  supreme  cure  has  been  for 
the  individual  soul;  it  ha-i  been  iudiOereut  to  the  relations  of  the 
social  order  to  the  complete  deveh)]iu]ient  of  the  resources  and  per- 
fection of  iiumauity.  The  hope  ol'  the  race  liea  iu  the  renuaciation 
of  theological  theories  of  man's  relations  to  the  Infinite ;  in  the 
surrender  of  dreams  of  Immortality;  in  tho  triumph  of  '  the  secular 
moveincnt  in  jitilitics.'  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  for  eiti:icus  ;  it 
is  not  a  religion  for  statesmen.*' 

To  these  charges — dismissing  tho.^c  which  are  really  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  not  against  Christianity 
itself — a  reply  of  great  force  might  be  derived  from  the  history  of 
Cliristendom.  But  they  may  be  irct  with  a  reply  of  a  different  kind. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  a  religion  to  impose  upon  men, 
with  diTJue  sanctions,  any  ideal  social  order  or  any  ideal  political 
constitution.  If  Christianity  had  insisted  on  the  authority  of  any 
deiinite  form  of  soeial  and  political  organization,  it  could  hare  made 
no  claim  to  be  a  unircrsal  religion — a  discovery  of  the  relatioot  of 
God  to  tho  human  race.  It  has  created  a  new  ethical  spirit ;  hut 
it  was  no  part  of  its  function  to  dctcrmiuc  iu  what  social  and 
political  institutions  that  spirit  should  be  embodied  in  all  countries 
and  throughout  all  time.  Tiie  social  office  of  a  religion  has  been 
discharged  irheu  it  has  elevated,  purified,  and  strcugtbeued  the  moral 
life  of  iodividuals,  aud  iuspired  them  with  mutual  oflection  and 
respect.  It  must  give  them  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  their  personal 
conduct,  aud  must  iuspire  them  ivith  strength  to  obey  that  law.  It 
must  also  suppress  the  spirit  of  sellishuess;  must  teach  every  man 
not  to  look  to  lii^  own  things,  hut  also  to  tlio  things  of  others; 
must  make  him  vividly  cousciona  that  he  cannot  touch  |icrfection  in 
an  isolated  life,  but  ouly  as  be  serves  the  human  race. 

Bt^ligion  has  to  prepare  and  discipline  men  for  serving  each  other. 
The  Christinu  citizen  aud  the  Christian  statesman  have  to  discover 
nnder  what  industm),  Bocial,  aud  national  institutiona  this  service 
—according  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  it — can  be  most  cfFcctively 
rendered.  "With  the  aid  of  economical,  social,  and  political  science, 
they  have  to  express  the  ethical  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  social 
order  and  the  national  policy. 

Mr.  Ilarriaou  is  right  when  be  says  that  "  the  Church  has  quite 
u  much  to  do  with  the  social  duty  of  statesmen  and  the 
political  habits  of  the  people"  as  with  "  purity  of  heart  and  spiritual 
earnestness.''  Faith  without  works  is  dead ;  aud  Faith  lias  tu  reveal 
its  dignity  and  its  force  in  the  Family,  in  t-iociety,  aud  in  the  State. 
The  Fifth -monarchy  men  and  all  other  fanatics  who  have  dreamt 
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of  a  secular  rcifjn  of  Christ  on  cirtli  grasped  a  grent  truth,  a  tnith 
which  lies  at  the  very  centre  of  thp  ('hristian  faith  :  they  were  at 
fault  in  their  conception  of  the  form  which  thst  sovereiguty  assumes. 
Tlicy  asserted  a  (jreat  truth  when  they  maiiitaioed  that  the  sovereiguty 
of  Christ  was  to  be  manifested  in  the  reign  of  the  saints,  though  here 
again  the  truth  was  grotesquely  travestied.  For  they  had  Jiot  di»- 
COTcred  all  the  meaniDg  of  Christ's  memorable  wordsj  that  in  His 
kiDf[doni  the  Baints  reigu  by  serving.  "  The  rulers  of  the  Gentiles 
lord  it  over  them,  aud  thetr  great  ones  exercise  authority  over  then). 
Not  so  shall  it  be  among  you  ;  but  whosoever  m-nnhl  iKnniiR  great 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant,  and  (vhosocvcr  would  be  first  auiuug 
you  shall  be  yonr  slave  :  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  he 
mioistercd  unto  but  to  miniatcrjand  to  give  His  life  a  raiisomfor  many." 

It  is  of  the  very  substance  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  Christ 
has  abBolute  sovereignty  over  all  men  ;  that  He  is  Lord  uf  human 
life  throughout  its  wiioto  length  aud  breadth;  Lord  uf  all  that  is 
loftiest  in  it,  and  of  all  that  is  must  homely  and  trivial ;  Lord 
not  only  of  onr  religious  faith  and  practice,  but  of  the  intellect,  of 
the  affections,  and  of  every  province  of  our  practical  activity. 

For  the  Christian  citizen  and  for  the  Christian  statesman,  the 
lupremacy  of  Christ  invests  national  life  with  transcendent  moral 
grandeur  ;  and  religious  faith  affords  the  most  vigorous  inspira- 
tion, the  firmest  supports,  and  the  noblest  moral  guidance  in 
the  discbarge  of  social  and  public  duties.  'Whatever  high  and 
generous  motives  can  animate  the  most  unselfish  and  magnanimous 
"secular"  statesman  in  liis  endeavours  to  elevate  the  secular  life  of 
Uuiuauity,  act  with  immensely  augmented  force  on  the  statesman 
who,  in  serving  men,  is  also  serving  Christ.  The  secular  miseries,  the 
secular  wrongs  under  which  men  are  suflering,  are  to  the  Christian 
man  as  evil  in  themselves  as  they  are  to  the  man  vho  believes 
neither  in  Clod  nor  in  Immortality.  He  regards  these  miseries  with 
at  least  equal  compasaiou,  aud  these  wrongs  with  at  least  equal 
indignation.  His  scnso  of  brotherhood  with  the  miserable  and  the 
oppressed  is  at  least  equally  ke^n.  He  ban  additional  motives  for 
diminishing  wretchoducsH  and  rc(lre»Ki>ig  injustice.  He  hnaws  that 
the  material  and  social  environment  »f  men  affects  in  the  gravest 
manner  that  ethical  and  religions  life  to  which  his  religious  faith 
attributes  an  infinite  value.  And  further,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
misfortune  and  wrong  that  appeal  to  him  for  relief — of  the  hungry, 
the  sick,  the  naked,  the  ignorant,  the  victims  of  inequitable  social 
iastitutious,  and  of  oppressive  laws — he  remembers  the  great  words 
of  Christ:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  nnto  one  of  these  my  brethren, 
even  these  lca»t,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

To  the  Christian  as  well  as  to  the  secular  statesman,  progress  is 
the  development  of  order ;  hut  be  sees  iu  the  history  uf  the  human 
nee,  not  the  movement    of  necessary  forces  under  the   control  of 
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UQConscious  laws,  but  tlie  protracted  struggle  of  a  rightcoas  and 
merciful  Will  with  iutolerable  eviU.  Every  real  advance  tu  tlie 
condition  of  Humanity  ia  a  partial  triumph  of  the  divine  love  and 
righteouaness,  and  ia  the  condition  and  assurance  of  further  pn^iess. 
Tlicrc  arc  conceptions  of  Uoil  which  cau  do  very  bttle  to  invigorate 
personal  Tirtuc,  and  still  less  to  create  a  ferrent  devotion  to  the 
servico  of  the  hnmau  race.  If  the  Christian  faith  revealed  to  me 
uotliiiig  morn  than  what  M.  Comtc  describes  as  "  La  sublime  iuertie 
dc  I'ancien  £trc-Supri^me  dont  Tcxistence  passive  n'^lait  suspendne 
que  par  d'inexplicablc  cnprices/'*  1  should  be  conscious  of  the  want 
of  a  religion  with  move  of  moral  exhilaration  in  it.  But  the  active 
rightcoTiaucsa  uf  Christ ;  His  eager  earmestncsa  to  save  the  lost, 
baSied  and  thwarted,  but  not  embittered  or  repelled  by  human  pcr- 
vcrsityj;  His  tears  for  sorrow  and  sin  ;  the  compassion  for  suffering 
■which  prompted  Jlis  miracles  of  hraling;  the  delight  in  the  common 
pleasures  of  men  which  prompted  llim  to  change  the  water  into 
wiue  at  a  wedding  feast;  His  vigorous  sympathy  with  every  endea- 
vour after  moral  perfection  ;  these  are  for  the  Christian  man  the 
revelation  of  the  life  of  God.  In  the  God  whom  Christ  reveals  there 
ia  no  sublime  "  tuertis,"  but  an  incessant  and  sublime  activity,  an 
activity  which  in  this  world  is  engaged  in  a  strenuous  conflict  with 
whatever  is  adverse  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man. 
(The  common  objection  to  the  religious  theory  of  lif^  that  while  ^ 
Humanity  may  ]irolit  from  our  service,  we  cau  do  nothing  to  ^| 
promote  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  the  Infinite  God,  has  no 
weight  for  the  ChriBtinn.  The  relations  of  God  to  the  human  race 
and  its  destiny,  arc  not  the  relations  of  a  mere  physical  omnipotence 
to  material  which  is  incapable  of  resisting  it.  God  wins  His 
triumphs  over  moral  and  physical  evil  in  ways  less  violent  than  those 
which  would  reveal  the  action  of  irresistible  force.  He  invites  the 
alliance  and  support  of  all  that  is  just  and  generous  and  compas- 
sionate in  those  who  have  confessed  His  anthority  and  found  their  J 
perfect  life  in  His  lore.  He  has  made  na  confederate  with  Himself  .^| 
in  consoling  and  lessening  human  misery,  and  in  winning  the  final  ^ 
victory  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy  over  the  disorders  of  man's  earthly 
condition.  The  alliance  between  God  and  ourselves  is  not  Unolted 
to  what  is  technically  described  as  "  religious"  work  ;  it  extends 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  human  life.  He  works  with  the  ^_ 
politician  as  well  as  with  the  preacher,  and  the  work  of  the  politician  ^| 
is  as  necessary  to  Him  as  the  work  of  the  preacher.  The  Christiau 
statesman  is  confederate  with  Gud,  and  through  the  service  of  the 
statesman  as  well  as  of  the  apostle,  the  will  of  God  ia  at  last  to  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  ia  done  iu  Heaven. 

The  secular  statesman  has  bis  ideals  of  an  equitable  organization 
*  "L'«aieti)UednFoutiTuiiic,"p.  3SS. 
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f^  trAw&iTj,  and  a  just  and  benutifnl  onler  of  society.  The  "  miUen- 
n'lUin"  of  Positiriam  is  perhaps  iinnttaiunhle,*  but  tins  is  uo  reason 
for  (lecliniug  to  strive  fur  it.  And  tlic  Cbristian  statesman  litis  also 
liH  idraia — ideals  whicb  are  perhaps  never  to  be  jierrcctly  realized, 
eicc])t  in  the  great  life  beyoutl  death,  and  in  forms  transcending  all 
preaot  hope;  but  they  are  to  be  indefinitely  approached  in  thia 
life.  Slow  as  the  progress  of  the  world  has  been,  we  arc  nearer  to 
tkem  than  when  Christ  eani^^ 

WlicrcTcr  Christianity  has  a  real  and  general  control  of  national 
life,  the  carnestDc^a  with  vhich  it  insists  on  the  supremacy  of 
rigbteousncss  to  material  wealth,  and  on  the  obligations  of  a  universal 
ebaiity,  must  not  only  affect  the  spirit  and  aims  with  which  all 
julintrial  pursuits  arc  carried  on,  but  roust  suggest  new  and  ideal 
fonns  of  industrial  organization.  Every  man  that  is  penetrated 
with  tlic  ethical  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith  will  regard  his  profes- 
iioii  or  industry,  not  as  a  means  of  securing  mere  personal  advantage, 
bnt  as  the  form  of  service  which  by  God's  appointment  he  has  to 
render  to  mankind.  Artist,  author,  landlord,  capitalist,  merchant, 
muufacturer,  tradesraaQ,  mechanic,  he  ia  the  minister  of  God; 
ucountablc  to  God  for  the  vigour,  fidelity,  and  efficiency  of  his 
niustry,  and  fi-om  God  hn  will  receive  his  just  honour  and  reward, 
be  Christian  revclatiou  of  immortality  and  of  the  neurup'ss  of  every 
to  God,  must  not  only  change  the  tcmjtcr  in  which  men  act 
U  each  other  in  their  existing'  social  relations,  but  must  prepare 
for  social  institutions  of  a  nobler  order.  It  is  for  the  Christian 
itesmao  to  watch  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Christian  ethical  spirit, 
I  to  bring  the  eeonaniiL'al  and  social  urgauizatiou  of  the  State  into 
er  and  closer  harmony  with  it. 
The  representative  of  "  the  secular  movement  in  politics"  finds  in 
tiic  post  history  of  Humanity  the  assurance  of  its  future  progress.  The 
^liristian  politician  haa  all  the  reasons  for  hopefulness  on  which  the 
vc  politician  relies ;  and  in  addition  to  these  he  has  the  hopes 
eh  are  derived  from  his  faith  in  Christ's  sovereignty  over  the 
race.  For  this  sovereignty  is  a  redemptive  sovereignty. 
:  comes  to  the  individual  man,  not  merely  with  a  law  of  conduct, 
Itvith  thegift  of  a  supernatural  life,  with  assurancesof  divine  support 
iveU-doing,  with  discoveries  of  the  divine  love  which  create  a 
n'cHi  for  righteousness,  with  grave  warnings  and  gracious  promises 
eh  ctmstitutc  a  discipline  of  perfection.  And  Uis  sovereignty 
natioiu — -hkc  His  sovereignty  aver  individuals — is  nut  a 
ity  of  mere  authority,  hut  of  redemption.  To  quote  the 
illing  language  of  the  ancient  P&almist  dcseribing  the  reign  of 
ideal  IVinec,  "  He  Hhall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  alisdl 
ive  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 
*  £h»  "L'cnnmblc  du  FoiitiviiiDS,"  [>.  31S. 
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lu  Hift  flays  sli&ll  the  righteous  Ruurtsh,  and  abundance  of  peace  so 
long  as  the  moon  eiiuureth."  A»  Ihone  who  are  inynl  to  Chriat  hatt 
to  assert  His  authority,  theij  have  ii/so  to  share  His  rfidrm/jlive  leorlc. 

To  state  what  I  mean  iti  concrete  terms  :  ChriRt  has  authorily 
over  Agriculture  ;  it  ia  a  redemptive  sovereignty,  and  a  redemjjlire 
sovereignty  which  ia  made  effective  through  those  wlio  know  His 
will.  If  there  are  laws  affecting  the  land  which  impoverish  the 
soil,  impoverish  the  farmer,  impoverish  the  lahotircr,  the  Christian 
citizen  aud  the  Christian  statesmnn  have  not  merely  to  go  to  the 
farmer  and  the  labonrcr  with  divine  laws,  cuforciag  industry,  conteat- 
ment,  and  patience,  but  with  a  divine  redemption.  They  have  to 
discover  how  the  economy  of  Agriculture  can  be  made  more  Christian, 
All  wise  and  just  measure*  of  rtforia  in  taws  affecting  the  tenure  of 
land  are  part  of  ihe  redemptive  work  of  Christ. 

If  in  the  orgauizatiou  of  Industry  there  is  anythiug  that 
pri>voke5  incest>aut  irritation,  auil  antagonism  between  uiastcr  and 
men — if  there  in  anything  that  mukea  trade  a  perpetual  battle 
betvreen  the  masters  ihcoiselvcK — if  there  is  anything  that  pre- 
vents either  tlic  men  or  the  masters  from  having  a  Jhir  share  of 
the  profits  of  their  industry,  and  from  living  a  truly  human  and 
houourable  life — it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Christian  citizen  and 
the  Christian  statesmau  to  promote  such  changes  in  the  economy  uf 
tra<le  as  shall  remove  or  lessen  the  causes  of  the  selluhncss,  the 
strife,  and  the  bitterness,  and  shall  assist  to  make  all  who  arc 
engaged  in  commerce  and  industry  confederates  in  the  service  of 
each  other  and  of  the  human  race. 

Christ's  sovereignty  over  the  physical  life  of  man  is  a  redemptive 
sovereignty.  All  muuicipal  laws  that  improve  the  health  of  a 
town,  reduce  the  death-rate,  promote  cleanliness,  give  fresh  air  and 
pure  water  to  all  the  people,  arc  os  truly  a  part  of  that  redemptive 
work  which  the  Chuich  has  to  carry  on  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as 
the  preaching  of  the  remission  of  sins,  or  thti  establisbmeut  of 
Churches  aud  Sunday  Schools.  He,  himself,  cured  the  diseases  of 
men,  aud  ^>e  continue  His  worEi  when  we  build  hospitals;  but  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  causes  of  disease  than  to  cui«  it. 

The  Christian  faith  is  as  friendly  To  freedom  us  to  everv  move- 
meut  for  sociut  and  ci'iinomifal  reform.  Its  iruu  genius  is  fettered, 
and  some  of  its  characteristic  principles  suppressed,  by  great  ecclesias- 
tical coriioratiuns,  which  arc  aluays  likely  lo  be  the  bulwarks  of 
social  and  political  privilege.  It  knows  nothing  of  priesthoods, 
nothing  of  the  authority  of  Councils  and  of  Popes.  It  opeus  toj 
every  Christian  man  the  same  immediate  access  tu  Ood  ;  nttribules 
snpernatural  inspiration  to  the  people  as  well  ns  to  the  "clergy;" 
recognizes  a  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  the  commonalty  of  | 
the  Church.  Persecution  for  religious  opinion  is  alien  from  its  spirit 
and  its  methods;  it  relies' for  its  triumphs  on  the  power  of  Truth, 
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^s\A  the  direct  actiun  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  spiritual  Life  of 
jgssa;  it  cares  nothing  for  the  otitnraril  allegiauce  which  iiluiie  cao 
\fC  compelled  by  force.  It  regards  religious  ritual  a.^  worthless  and 
profane,  as  a  hollov  moekery  of  divine  and  cternsJ  things,  if  the 
^eAft  is  Dot  loyal  to  God ;  and  prefers  the  funeral  of  M.  Gainbetta,  at 
vltich  no  symbol  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  or  of  the  great 
iopc  of  immortality  was  seen,  to  the  splendid  services  with  which 
iIjb  Charch  has  too  often  carried  to  the  grave  kings  and  statesmen 
whw*fi  private  life  had  been  stained  with  the  foulest  vices,  and  whose 
politics  had  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  Christian  lav.  It  trusts  for 
]lg  ascendency  over  national  legislation  and  policy  to  the  penetration, 
of  the  ethical  life  of  the  nation  with  its  cliaractcristic  spirit.  It  is  in- 
diflereot  to  a  merely  formal  homage.  With  its  strong  sense  for  the 
reality  of  things  it  cares  Tiothing  for  declarations  of  roli};ious  faith 
which  arc  not  sustained  by  a  religious  life.  "  Thou  hclicvcst  that  there 
is  occ  God  ;  thou  docst  well :  the  de%iU  also  believe  and  tremble."  It 
repudiates  with  scorn  a  religious  test,  which,  while  cxchuliDg  now  aud 
then  an  ostentatious  professor  cjf  speeulative  atheism,  admits  troops  of 
meu  to  a  legislative  assembly  who  have  no  revereuce  for  the  divine 
aatbority  and  no  fear  of  judgment  to  come. 

A  lofty  religious  faith  is  the  fast   and  powerful  ally  of  political 

dom.      A  nation  which  has  dis^covercd  that  every  man  may  listen 

(or  himself  to  the  voice  of  God  will  be  impatient  of  political  tyranny; 

and  a  ChrUtiau  statesman  will   regard  free  institutions  as  a  diiicipliuc 

of  some  of  the  noblest  Christian  virtues. 

Mr.    Harrison  has   said  that  in  the  private  life  of  IM.  Gambetta 

;hcre  were  things,  "  perhaps,  gross  and  unworthy,  and  a  public  raau  has 

DO  private  Ufa"     About  the  truth  of  the  rumours  that  circulated  in 

Paris  concerning  M.  Gamhetta'a  personal  habits,  and  concerning  the 

kind  of  people  who  shared  his  intimacy,  I  have  no  mewns  of  judging. 

Some  of  these  rumours,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  violently 

exaggerated ;  some  of  them  were  flagrantly  false.      But   I  fear  that 

there  was  truth  cnongh   in    them  to  sadden  the  hearts  of  all  who 

■dimre  hU  genius  and  the  splendid  services  he  rendered  to  France. 

»A  linal  moral  estimate  of  any  man  is  impossible  except  with  God. 
Same  men  arc  protected  by  their  temperament,  by  their  education, 
by  their  moral  environment,  from  coarse  violations  of  the  elementary 
lfl«  of  morality.  Their  freedom  from  these  flagrant  offences  is  no 
proof  of  moral  nobleness.  And  some  men  have  great  moral  quali- 
tic»— conmgc,  generosity,  a  passionate  devotion  to  public  intereata— 
wlio  arc  guilty  of  gross  vices.  M.  Gambetta  had  elements  of  moral 
fatness  in  him  which  arc  absent  from  the  character  of  millions  of 
blameless  people  who  are  free  from  the  perils  of  his  hot  and  vehe- 
ment tcniiKrnLment,  and  who  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempta- 
tioua  vhich  mastered  him. 

But  I  cannot  agree   with  Mr.    Harrison,   that  the  things  which 
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were  "  groas  aud  unworthy  iu  him,"  were  "  not  of  the  kind  which 
seriously  disable  &  public  career.''  The  vices  of  a  statesman  are  of 
evil  example ;  tlicy  lower  the  imtional  ideal  of  morality,  and  lessen 
the  national  rcvcrcucc  for  moral  obligatiotis.  They  alienate  the 
sympathy  and  conndence  of  tlionc  classes  of  the  community  who  are 
his  surest  and  most  eflcctivc  support.  They  diminiali  the  force  of 
his  ap]ical  to  those  high  moral  principles  which  are  the  iuspiratiou  and 
strength  of  a  great  tialional  policy.  M.  Gambctta's  power  was  dis- 
tinctly and  seriously  diminished  by  the  general  iraprcssion — whether  it 
was  tnie  or  false — that  he  was  surronnded  by  nnscmpulons  adventurers 
who,  for  their  own  financial  advantage,  induced  him  to  enter  upon 
political  schemes,  nnjiist  iu  themwlre-a  and  mischievous  to<Fraucc. 
In  "  Numa  Ronmeatan"  allM.  Gambctt&'s  vices  are  exaggerated,  and 
all  those  great  moral  qualities  witich  raised  bim  from  obscurity  and 
made  him  the  pride  and  the  gloi'y  of  the  French  nation  are  suppressed. 
In  constructing  so  gross  n  misrvpreseutation  of  the  great  statesman, 
M.  Adolphe  Daudct  violated— and  as  far  as  I  kuow  without  excuse — 
all  the  obligations  which,  notwithstanding  any  political  or  personal 
differcuccs,  should  have  bound  him  to  treat  with  generosity  his  old 
comrade  aud  friend.  But  is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  the 
reckless  facility  of  Koumestan,  his  Jlohemian  incapacity  fur  recog- 
nizing the  moral  restraints  which  should  control  the  e.\crciae  of  public 
patronage  were  really  present  iu  M.  Oambctta  himself?  Is  it  not 
true  that  long  before  he  became  Minister  he  used  his  political 
authority  to  compel  the  heads  of  all  the  departments  of  the  State  to 
give  appointments  to  men  for  whom  in  bis  careless  prodigal  way  he 
had  promised  to  provide?  Was  there  not  a  " gouvfraenttnt  occuite" 
which  dis|)oscd  of  official  patronage  against  the  judgment  and  wishes 
of  responsible  Ministers?  It  wa.1  impossible  for  M.Gnml)ctta  to  ciercise 
an  illegitimate  authority  of  this  kind  without  encouraging  intrigue 
and  corruption,  and  iuflictiag  the  gravest  injuries  ou  the  public  scrrioe. 
Ilia  premature  death  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  tremendous 
strain  upon  his  physical  strengtli  during  the  war ;  but  there  seems 
some  reason  to  believe  that  his  constitution  was  also  seriously  im- 
paired— not  by  the  reckless  vices  wliich  I  believe  were  falsely  attri- 
buted to  him — but  by  the  want  of  that  firm  discipline  of  hi* 
physical  life  which  is  no  iucousidcrable  part  of  moralitry. 

Tliat  a  great  statesman  has  formally  repudiated  all  faith  in  a 
Divine  Kulcr  of  the  world,  and  iuthc  awful  solemuitica  of  judgment  to 
come,  is  no  reason  for  cxnltatitHi,  no  reason  for  reposing  a  larger 
confidence  in  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  Humanity.  A  melancholy 
experience  seems  to  prtjvc  that  the  men  who,  by  their  genius  or  their 
fiocial  rank,  or  their  political  authority,  arc  placed  far  above  the 
conUDOu  level,  are  in  cxn'ptional  danger  of  disregarding  those  jnoral 
Testr&iuta  which  discipline  ordinary  men  to  habits  of  virtue.  In  ftll 
countries  and  in  all  ages  great  statesmen  have  been  guilty  of  ignoble 
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Ticea.  They,  ahiovc  all  otlier  men,  require  to  be  uudcr  the  moral 
control  of  Him  iu  the  presence  of  wtiosc  ialiuite  m^^esty  the  iD' 
equalities  of  liumau  couditions  disappear.  And  furtherj  their  great 
position  arid  their  great  duties  involve  Ihem  in  moral  jwrils  of  vhicli 
the  commoualty^f  luaukiiid  know  nothing.  Thu  interests  committed 
to  their  trust  arc  so  imuicuse,  and  the  temptations  to  prumutu  these 
interests  by  a  disrcj^ard  nf  mural  law  are  sometimes  so  violent,  that 
their  only  absolute  safuly  lies  in  their  profound  conviction  that,  siucc 
God  is  on  the  side  of  righteouBuess,  the  welfare  of  neither  indi- 
viduals nor  of  nations  can  be  permanently  secured  by  selfishnesH^ 
falsehood,  or  injustice.  In  times  of  disaster,  when  a  political  leader 
has  lust  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  believes  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  itself  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  he  should  recover  power,  he  will  be  tempted  to  recover  it 
by  reckless  measures  wliich  will  entail  imraenaurablc  evils.  The 
temptation  may  be  resisted  in  the  strength  of  a  genuine  devotion  to 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation,  and  of  a  firm  loyalty  to  the 
laws  of  public  morality ;  hut  religious  faith  will  give  an  additional 
utd  a  nniqnc  support  to  moral  fidolity.  In  his  triumphant  times, 
the  Christian  statesman  will  find  in  his  rciigioua  faith  a  strong  check 
on  the  arrogance  and  the  ambition  uhich  have  sometimes  brought 
dishonour  on  a  noble  reputation  and  destroyed  capacity  for  great 
national  services.  It  will  make  him  just  and  generous  to  his  oppo- 
nents. It  will  protect  him  from  jealousy  of  the  allies  and  colleagues 
vfaoBc  rising  |iower  may  seem  to  tlu'catcn  his  own  ascendency.  Anti- 
cipating the  supreme  hour  wliculic  will  have  to  give  in  his  final 
account,  his  only  solicitude  will  be  su  to  diiichargc  his  trust  ail  to  win 
the  approbation  of  God. 

It  may  be  true — I  fear  it  is — that  in  Christian  preaching  a  very 
inadequate  place  is  given  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  arc 
some  Christian  communities  that  regard  polities  with  distrust ;  while 
insisting  that  the  authoiity  of  Christ  over  human  life  is  absolute  and 
unlimited,  they  formally  surrender  one  groat  province  of  human 
activity  to  the  "world"  and  the  devil.  But  the  effcetire  power  of 
the  Christian  faith  extends  far  beyond  the  dcBuite  teaching  of  its 
ministers.  In  every  part  of  the  country'  municipal  duties  are  being  dis- 
charged with  uuscUish  aud  unostentatious  fidelity  by  men  whose  public 
^irit  is  one  expressiou  of  their  Christian  charity.  Speaking  of  my 
own  political  connection,  I  can  affirm  that  the  Liberal  parly  6nd«  a 
Urge  proportion  of  ita  strongest  aud  most  unselfish  supporters  in 
those  whose  desire  is  to  get  the  will  of  God  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven.  What  would  happen  to  Eugland  if  "the  secular  move- 
ment in  politics"  became  triumphant  1  cannot  tell.  At  present  the 
ethical  spirit  created  by  au  earnest  loyalty  to  Christ  is  ouc  of  the 
nuwt  vigorous  aud  most  generous  elements  of  the  national  life. 

U.  W.  D.U.E. 
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I  WAS  a»kecl  sonie  time  ago  to  write  an  article  for  thh  Contku- 
poRARY  Ukvikw  ud  tbe  viulcut  agitation  wLicli  Las  sprung  up  ui^| 
several  European  countries  against  the  practice  of  vivjgcclion,  and  T 
Boiaeivliat  ungiiariludly  uiidcrtouk  lo  do  so.  Now  1  fiud  myself  id  ft 
difficulty.  Not  that  my  interest  iu  the  subject  is  at  all  less  kecu  than 
it  was;  far  from  it;  but  after  turning  over  with  some  attention  lliR 
voluminous  Htcraturr  which  it  haa  produced, — papers,  pamphlets, 
magazine  articles,  Parliamentary  debates, — I  have  como  to  (he 
conclusios  that  too  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  unhappy 
topic. 

Too  much.  But,  he  it  understood,  I  do  not  bring  this  reproach 
against  the  anti-viviseetionist  writers,  but  against  my  own  scientific 
co-rcligiouist8,  who  have  gone  too  far  in  the  conflict  with  nnrcasou- 
able  adversaries.  ^H 

When  wc  take  into  consideration  the  results  actually  obtained,  i^^ 
becomes    a    question    whether,  in    ever    admitting  discussion  on   the 
utility  of  vivisection,  the  physiologists  have  not   shown   an  excessiv^f 
condescension,  and,   to  ttay   the  truth,   committed  a  grave  mistake. 
TV'hat  end  can  they  possibly  propose  to  themsclve.-)  in  carrying  on  n 
scientific  discussiou  with   the  persons  whom  interest  or  ecceatricitjfl 
has  led  to  declare  war  against  the  laboratories?      Do  they  hope  to 
convince  them  of  their  error  '.'     Fools  oaunot  be  convinced,  nor  cau 
those  who,  from   interested   motives,  choose  to  make  fools  of  them^H 
selves.     Do  they  hope  to   Jnlluence  public  opiuiou  and  keep  it  from 
going  astray  ?     If  so,  ouc  can  hut  admire  tlieir  childlike  conlidenec. 

*  It  i*  tl)nu)<lit  tliat  it  will  Im  UitcriLitingniul  uiatnictiYtf  tu  EngliRli  reaiI«nto  hi 
•laud  tlie  \itv  uf  ttila  •jui.-sliuLi  vliiuli  ia  tak«it  b;  one  cf  the  mast  diatinjjiiiahed  oi 
Continental  phyBiolo^u  who  pTKcCiae  vivisection.— Gu. 
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in  tHe  general  good  Beose.  How  can  they  expect  to  come  victorions 
out  of  a  contest  with  maniacs  by  taking  the  grouud  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion, where  all  the  chances  of  success — insiuccrity,  ignorance, 
lud,  above  ail,  human  Mtupidity,  the  supreme  dictator  of  every  popular 
Tcrdict — range  themselves  on  the  aide  of  the  enemy  ? 

It   was  n   great   tnii^take, — great  enough  to  endanger  the  whole 

fature  of  physiology,  if  ncientitic  progress  could  be  aixeated  by  law, 

or    by    the    explosions    of  a  coarse   fanaticism.     But    science,  pro- 

ftrr^bed    in   oae   country,  will   take   it«  flight  Into    another  ;  driven 

from  the  public  laboratory,  it  will   take  refnge  in  the  prii'ate  study, 

irid  perhaps  there  gain  iu  depth  what  it  has  lost  in  diffusion. 

n'o  whom  do  the  physiologists  and  doctors  address  their  rcfutatious 
or  the  foolish  accusations  brought  against  thcui  ?  To  the  general 
pulilic,  clearly;  to  merabcrs  of  the  Govcrnmeut,  and  members  of 
Pn.rliameut, — that  is,  to  outsiders  whose  judgment  has  no  value  at  all 
iff-  matters  of  science.  By  so  much  as  committing  ourselves  to  this 
discussion  at  all,  wc  have  lirtualty  admitted  their  competence  and 
ftU^ority  in  these  ({ucstiona  in  a  manner  which  must  mislead  the 

BtCLSSCS. 

In  fact,  while  the   physiologists,  in  their  lectures   and  treatises, 
contented   themselves  with   the  frank  and  simjilc  statement  of  a  few 
general  truths — which,   moreover,  could  not   be  doubted   by   their 
adversaries  themselves — the  anti-viviscctionista    on    their  port   had 
tecoume  to    all   the  methods,   and   employed    all    the  weapons,    of 
political    agitation — iudignation     meetings,    defamatory    pamphlets, 
iair-slirriug  jjlacards.  and   monster   ]>etitione.     The  serious  refuta- 
tion* Hliicli  some  men  of  science  had  condescended  to  proffer  became 
frc»b  weapons  in    the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous  persons,  thanks 
to   tbe  skill  with  which  they  mutilated  the  texts,  distorted  quota- 
tions, and   held   up   to   public  animadversion    the    experiments  dc- 
scribwl  in  memoirs  intended  for  specialists,  in  which,  very  naturally, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  auiesCheties  to  be  used,  their  cmploy- 
TneBi  being  takeu    as   a  matter   of  course.      Is   it   to  be   wondered 
It  iWt    these    miserable    artiticcs    were    sueeessful?      The    ma&scs 
(Ministers  and    members  of  Parliament  included)  must  be  excused 
kx  taking   them  seriously   when  tlicy  heard   those  who  used  tlicm 
("[ipakiug    as    on    equal   terms   to    men    of   science,    and   discusniug 
with  ihcm  the   most   complex   and    technical  details.      If  they  have 
been  misled,  the  fault   must  rest   Hrst   of  all  with   the  physiologists 
themselves,  who,    in  deigning  to  enter  the  arena   at  all    with  such 
advrrBaries,  gave  them  unnioi'itcd  errdit  with  the  crowd. 

In  Germany  the  anti-viviscctionists  have  not  yet  gained  their  point. 
On  tbe  one  hand  the  traditional  respect  for  science  in  that  country, 
and  on  the  other  the  contempt  of  the  Government  for  all  manifesta- 
tions of  public  agitation,  have,  so   far,  saved    physiology  from   the 
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himiiliating  law*  which  place  the  coutrol  of  scientific  research  in  the 
hamls  uf  the  poltcrciuuu  or  of  the  first  iufurmer.  But  iu  England, 
alas  I  the  agitatiuu  has  Imd  adiituatrous  effect.  Uuder  the  iuflueuce  of 
this  pseudo-humanitarian  movement,  liltigliah  legislatorti  have  allowed 
tbcDiticlvcs  to  be  drawu  into  passing  mcajiureit  which  arc  au  insult  to 
the  personal  dignity  of  the  men  of  research,  and  an  outrage  uu  science 
itself.  Legally^  it  is  fine  and  imju'isonment  fur  aU  who  may  dare  to 
infringe  the  regulations  snatched  from  the  weakness  of  Parliament  hy 
a  few  hypccritical  humbugs  and  hyatorical  old  maiils.  In  praeticc 
these  Draconian  taws  may  be  applied  with  prudence  and  discrimina- 
tion ;  Imt  that  docs  not  affect  the  question,  'flie  hindrance  to  scientific 
research  and  the  humiliation  of  acieutific  men  remain  tbe  same. 

This  deplorable  Hituation  is,  I  repeat,  largely  due  to  the  false  tactics 
of  my  Knglish  brctliren.  They  know  too  well  the  honour  iu  which  1 
hold  them  to  take  it  ill  from  mo  that  I  say  this  of  them.  They  have 
tried  to  hcnd  before  the  storm  and  let  it  paas.  They  were  wrong. 
They  should  have  accepted  the  full  and  entire  responsibility  of  physio- 
logical experimentation.  They  should  not  have  lowered  the  flag  of 
science.  Above  all,  they  should  never  have  endured — men,  as 
they  were,  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture — that  a  parcel  of  sophists 
should  read  them  a  lesson  in  the  name  of  morality  and  humanity ! 

1  shall  never  forget  the  painful  impression  I  received  some  years 
ago,  when  oue  of  my  most  eminent  fcilow-labourcrs  in  Loudon  scut 
IDC  H  letter  in  wliicli  he  excused  himself  for  keeping  silcuec  with  re- 
gard to  my  liook,  "  Physiologisclie  Mctliodik,"  much  as  he  wished 
to  sjieak  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  afraid  uf  exasperating  public 
opinion,  which  vas  already  in  arms  aguinHt  the  physio! ogists. 

Of  what  use  was  this  modest  cHacement  ?  Did  my  hook  escape 
the  auti-viviscetionists?  By  no  means.  It  will  be  seen  further  on 
that  it  has  been  not  »  little  used  and  abused  by  them  in  this  warfare. 
The  abstention  of  cumjictcnt  physiologists  has  left  them  free  course 
not  only  to  falsify  the  text,  bnt  even  to  utilize  the  plates,  which  they 
have  got  np  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  and  placarded  in  all  the  rail- 
way stations  with  the  taking  title,  "The  }Iorrors  of  Vivisection." 

Et  may  he  said  that  if  the  physiologists  hod  taken  an  aggressive 
attitude,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  a  haughty  silence,  the  agitation 
Htuihl-  have  assumed  a  still  more  menacing  character,  and  perhaps 
raHultcd  in  measures  yet  more  vexatious  than  those  actually  adopted. 
ll  )■  not  very  likely.  But  if  it  were,  once  admit  the  principle  of 
ptilUw  regulation  as  applied  to  scientific  research,  and  it  does  not 
luurit  aignify  about  more  or  less.  It  is  even  possible  that  severer 
im«»«nrfii  might  sooner  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
Vltnii;,  llraides,  the  professors  of  physiology,  toxicology,  and  patho* 
Imttml  aiiHtnnty  had  in  their  own  hands  one  weapou,  as  simple  as  it 
nuuUl  liavii  Ix't'U  eflicaciouti.      In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
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on,  under  such  conditions,  a  course  nf  tcacliinj;  on  a  level  with  the 
actual  progress  of  scitnce,  they  should  have  tendered  their  rcsigna- 
tioni,* 

Is  it  the  interposition,  of  some  few  doctors,  who  hare  strayed  into 
the  opposite  camp,  which  has  led  KogltsU  physiologists  to  treat  their 
adversaries  ulmoitt  as  equals,  aud  admit  them  to  the  honour  of  scieu- 
tiHc  discusttiua  ?  Still  it  is  a  mistake.  Contemporary  physiology  is 
of  too  recent  creation  to  have  as  yet  thoroughly  permeated  medical 
education,  lu  a  matter  of  physiological  controversy  many  prac- 
titioners have,  alas  1  scarcely  mr>rc  claim  to  autliority  than  the  old 
maids  and  abortiro  musicians  who  have  shown  such  a  sympathy  for 
the  sufieringa  of  frogs  and  rabbits.  Great  as  are  the  serviced  which 
physiology  has  already  rendi^red  to  the  healing  art,  they  would  have 
been  far  greater  still  if  doctors  poasesscd  a  more  precise  acquaintance 
vith  its  facts,  and  above  all,  if  they  had  been  sufficiently  initiated 
into  its  metimda  of  investigation. 

The  hostility  of  some  few  practitionersj  more  or  less  qualified,  had 
therefore  nothing  in  it  that  should  have  influeuced  men  of  science. 
The  great  doctors,  such  as  Sir  James  Paget,  Mr.  Lister,  and  other* — 
who  have  lent  to  our  cause  the  aid  of  their  own  great  reputation 
with  the  public — might,  at  little  cost  to  themselves,  have  rid  physi- 
ology of  its  enemies.  They  had  only  to  leave  the  whole  baud  of  anti- 
iriscctionist  agitation-motigcrs  to  the  care  of  those  doctors  who  are 
of  opinion  that  physiology  can  get  on  without  experiment,  aud  mcdi- 
ciuc  without  physiology.  The  stroke  would  have  hceu  a  sharp  ouCj 
bat  not  nndcacn-ed.t 

Not  that  I  would  advise  the  physiologists  to  retire  to  their 
tents.  Heaven  forfcud  I  I  blame  them,  uot  for  shovtiiifj  fifjlit,  ("it 
for  choosing  their  ground  ill.  Instead  of  entering  on  a  scientific  dis- 
enanon  with  unfair  opiwnents  before  the  judgment-seat  of  an 
igttonot  public,  they  should  have  left  their  pcaccliil  fanes — 

"  Etlitu  (loctrina  aapieDtniu  t<;iu[)lit  ■vroDii" — X 

>and  carried  the  contest  iuto  tlie  open  forum.  Tliey  should  have  met 
[agitation  by  agitation,  petition  by  counter- petition  ;  they  should  have 
tamed  agaiust  the  enemies  of  science  ever^'  weapon  which  had  been 
80  skilfully  and  ko  unscrupulously  used  against  themselves.  Since 
they  were  attatrkcd  with  virulent  jiersonalitics,  why  should  they  not 
answer  with  arguments  ad  hominem,  uliich  would  have  baflled  the 
knaves,  held  up  the  fanatics  to  ridicule,  and  snatched  from  one  leader 

*  In  nmllar  circumstanorJi  trhL>  writer  liini»elf  rstircil  from  hia  po«t,  Midi  mxtn  Ivft  Ilia 

r*  ooDDtry,  ntbrr  Uiuii  auboiit  to  oDuditiuus  wbiok  lie  wiuidurvduicomi^atiblii  with 

te  dignitj  of  his  work. 

t  Eren  DOW,  if  All  finligliteneil  doctors  wonli  doal  in  this  way  witb  the  ])ArtittKD«  of 
u  s^tativa  which  tviuU  to  <l«{>riv»  modicAl  Htnilie*  of  thnr  mi>«t  aolid  buis,  Ui«  eSact 
•f  tliu  new  »ort  vf  atriku  wQuJd  Bvt  be  luug  tu  tUAkiug  itavlf  fdt. 

;  LucrvtiM- 
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his  liuuianitarian  mask,  and  from  another  his  8Cteuti5c  reputatiou? 
Sittcc  tlxry  found  their  divd  tcacbiug  auct  experiments  udiously 
tniveslifd  at  |i«i))uljir  meetings  and  in  pamphlots,  why  did  tbey  not 
hold  mcetiujiH  and  write  [iiimphlcta  themsclvcfi,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  tlie  shainclcsH  ralumnica  of  their  uccuxcrs? 

No  douht  a  noisy  and  [lassiuuate  warfarOj  howorcr  imperiously 
demanded  by  tlic  necessities  of  the  situBtionj  must  he  disagreeable  to 
men  duvoteil  to  the  calm  invefitigaticins  of  science  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  tnie  that  the  English  physiologists,  by  their  strained  attitude, 
have  serionsly  compromised  the  high  interests  committed  to  them. 

Some  few  instances  of  the  anti-virisectionist  methods  of  procedure 
will  show  that  I  am  by  no  means  too  severe  when  I  assert  that  they 
arc  unworthy  of  serious  controversy. 

Some  years  ago,  my  English  friends  sent  me  a  placa.rd  purporting 
to  contain  drawings  from  my  "  Pliysiologischc  Methodik''  as  tbey 
had  appeared  in  ccrtaiu  itlustratcd  papers.  These  placards  had  been 
jwsted  up  by  hundreds  of  thonaands  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 
The  title  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  "The  Horrors  of  Vivisection." 
Below  the  engravings  was  this  inscription:  "These  engravings  are 
reproductions  from  Cyon's  celebrated  work.." 

On  this  placard  wtire  stmie  ten  of  the  plates  from  my  atlas — notably. 
Plates  I.  and  11..  whicli  represent  the  iustrumeuts  ordinarily  used  in 
vivisections,  and  i'latc  A'lH.,  whielt  shows  tbe  position  of  the  hands 
while  injecting  the  narcotic  into  the  veins  and  introducing  the  pipes 
into  the  vessels,  All  this  is  neither  horrible  nor  painful.  Then 
came  Plates  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XX  I.,  which  might,  no  doubt,  be  distressing 
to  look  at  if  they  represented  operations  on  the  living  subject,  but^ 
unfortunately  for  excitable  sensibilities — they  do  but  ahow  the  ana-' 
tomieal  disposition  of  the  salivary  gbinds  and  their  nerves,  of  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  and  soon,  in  dogs,  frogs,  or  rabbits, — all  this,  of 
course,  drawn  from  the  dead  body  of  the  animal.  The  authors  of 
the  placard  coidd  not  nidly  have  been  deceived ;  the  description 
was  to  be  found  in  the  book  itself;  and  besides,  to  any  one  at  all 
actjuaiiited  with  these  things,  the  mere  appearance  of  the  dissections 
was  enough  to  sliow  that  they  were  done  from  aoatomicol  prepara- 
tions. 

Bach  of  these  anatomical  plates  was  accompanied  by  a  note 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  textual  (|uotatioii,  and  conceived  in  this 
sort  of  taste  :  "  Animals  must  suffer  that  cxpcrimeuts  may  succeed  ;" 
"  The  students  are  requested  to  come  in  good  time  to  the  laboratorr : 
living  animals  are  to  i»c  boiled;"  and  so  on  in  the  same  style. 

Bnt  the  most  shameless  thing  of  all  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
placard,  where  they  have  put  a  drawing  which  is  not  in  my  book  st 
all.  This  design — "  The  mute  appeal  of  the  poor  monkey"—- i.s  what 
would  be  called,  in  theatrical  slang,  the  "  key"  of  the  placard.     It 
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represents  a  monkey  fastened  upright  on  the  vivisection  table,  Jiis 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  his  pawa  held  out  in  a  supplicating  attitude. 
The  professor  and  his  pupiU,  armed  with  the  instruments  of  tortnrc, 
Ntand,  vrilh  mivagp  faces,  ehnckling  over  their  victim,  It  is  unnc* 
ceMiar;  to  remark  that  the  only  head  in  the  picture  with  a  human 
face  is  that  of  the  monkey.  The  professor,  who  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent me,  is  n  shabby  old  mnn,  with  a  pimpled  face  and  spectacles. 
I  was  thirty-tiTo  when  my  bo*A  appeared  !  Moreover,  I  have  never 
yet  exiwrimeutcd  ou  a  monkey. 

But  this  is  mere  trifling.  The  disingcnuouBness  of  my  opponents 
has  gone  much  further  than  this.  They  wished  to  fxuH  in  my  buoh 
an  avowal  of  the  cruel  pleasure  of  the  viviscctor  in  tormenting  his 
victims.  I'or  this  purpose  some  few  lines  have  been  detached  from 
Uicir  surroundings  and  lu^ld  up  to  public  indignation,  with  com* 
mcDU  designed  to  impair  the  sense.  I  have  never  talcoti  up  this 
Mcasation,  hut  I  tldnk  the  time  ha.s  come  to  make  an  example  of  it 
once  for  all.  licpcated  ud  nnuseam  in  all  the  anti-viviiiectionist 
pamphlets,  the  passage  lias  even  served  Professor  Zijllncr  as  a  subject 
for  nearly  half  his  book,  "  Ucbcr  den  Misahranch  dcr  Vivisectionen" 
(Leipsic,  ISBO)  ■*  nnd,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has  been  noticed 
also  in  the  petition  to  the  German  Reichstag.  Here  is  the  passage  : — 
"The  pleasure  of  having  overcome  technical  difficulties  hitherto 
deemed  insurmoucitablc  is  always  one  of  the  keeueat  pleasures  of  the 
rivisector.'' 

Even  apart  from  their  context,  these  lines — to  any  impartial  and 
nnprejudieed  miud — simply  mean  that  the  vivisector,  like  any  other 
investigator,  finds  a  keen  moral  satisfaction  when,  after  vanquishing 
the  many  difficulties  of  the  experimcut,  he  at  last  discovers  some 
new  fnnction,  and  finds  his  arduous  efforts  crowned  with  success. 
It  is  the  height  of  disingenuousness  to  pretend  that  this  joy 
comev  to  him  from  the  sufferings  of  the  animal,  and  to  conclude 
that  the  practice  of  viiiscction  develops  cruelty.  The  dishonesty  of 
this  interiirctatioR  is  the  more  apparent  when  the  words  are  reail 
in  their  own  place,  preceded  and  followed  by  explanations  and 
amplifications. 

After  several  pages  explaining  the  gcoerul  purptwc  of  a  viviscetion, 
the  manner  of  performing  it,  the  many  diSicnltics  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  minute  precautions  to  be  employed  in  order  to  make  it 
■cicntificaUy  valuable,  I  add  : — 

"  He  wIk>  is  incapablo  of  parsuing  with  rapt  attention,  (or  hnnrs  togi^tb<?r, 
ft  tiny  nervouH  mini  Ken  Uon  alitioftt  imi>ercinj>tiblc  to  tlie  naked  eye— who  feels 
iio  pleasure  in  being  ublo  tu  isolntc  this  uerve  and  subjocl  it  lo  ulcctrical 


*  n«  «vrn  aMerts  (pi>  38-30)  that  if  irorki  likt  th»t  of  rrofeuor  C^oa  sro  not  toon 
wpprMiftJ,  the  next  attempt  on  thv  life  qI  tho  Ktuperor  of  tiernuuiy  will  oom«  (mm  » 
pk7^ol<igio&l  labonbory. 
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excitation,  or,  giiidefl  only  by  the  sense  of  touob,  to  tie  with  hla  lingerst  vx 
ihe  bottom  of  a  rleep  cuvity,  some  invisible  vessel — Jncka  some  of  the  qualities 
indispensable  to  the  siiccos'*fiiI  perfonniime  of  viviwctioiui.  The  pleasure  of 
haTisg  overcome  fchnrcnl  ditticiiUics  hitherto  (Icemed  insurmountable  is 
always  one  of  the  kvoncst  pleasures  of  tlie  viviftector.  The  feeling  of  the 
physiologist  when,  from  the  depths  of  a  wound  I'utl  of  blood  and  of  destroyed 
dssues,  he  succecdii  in  drawing  out  a  nerv'oua  tibrc  and  rcauscltates  by  »rtt* 
ficial  excitation  its  extinguished  function,  rescmbtes  in  some  respecU  tluit  of 
the  scnlptor  wlion  he  succeeds  in  creating  out  of  a  bloclc  of  marble  a  beautiful 
living  fomi." 

T  ask  any  honest  reader,  is  it  possible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of 
my  wordit,  or  to  find  in  tlicm  tlic  slightest  tntUcation  of  cruelty  ? 

Besiilcs,  tlte  manifestation  of  tlic  odioiis  Bentiment  with  which  I 
am  cre<litctl  would  have  been  singularly  out  of  place  iu  a  chapter  the 
earlier  part  uf  which  is  ctitircly  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  rtiica 
to  be  followed  for  sparing  pain  to  the  animal  during  Tiviscetiou. 
The  fullowitig  extract  will  afford  a  sufficient  answer  to  my  calum- 
niators ; — - 

"  If,  then,  ail  discussion  of  llic  legitimacy  of  vivisectionii  is  idle,  on  the 
otlier  liand  thi-  experimenter  must  never  Iosb  siglit  cf  tliv«<e  two  points  ; — 

*'  I.  Xevrr  to  atUmpt  a  t'ivi'section  KtthotU  haring  first  tried  to  attain  bti  other 
mtatti  t/it  object  in  view.  (Tliis  hotd&  good  espeaully  in  the  case  of  mere 
deinoDHtnititin.J 

"  2.  iVfierrccr  if)f  milure  of  Ike  experiment  admits  of  U,  alwajfS  to  KM  (TiUM- 
thetics,  such  ae  cltioro/hrm,  ihloral,  opium,  <frc."  (p.  9.) 

Thus,  long  before  this  agitation  sprang  up  in  England,*  physio- 
logical treatises  themselves  were  rccommendiug  that  utie  ahould 
always  be  made  of  narcotics,  sach  as  opium,  chloral,  and  chloroform 
(no  question  at  all  of  the  mnch-dccricd  curare) ;  and  that  recourse 
should  not  be  had  at  all  to  these  opcrutiousj  except  where  the  scientific 
end  could  not  be  attained  by  other  means. 

Ill  the  same  chapter  I  have  iu  several  other  places  indicated  the 
general  method  of  procedure  iu  these  operations: — ■ 

"  Iu  general,  the  following  rule  is  always  to  be  observed  :  The  jonaller  and 
Bore  circumscribed  the  wound,  the  easier  it  ia  lo  find  the  nerve  or  artery 
■jughtfor.  The  cautious  opersior  ia  more  sure  of  success  than  tlie  one  who 
wAm  big  wounds  snd  uses  few  precautions.  The  animal  should  always  be 
mafril  as  if  it  were  intended  to  Mirvive  the  operation,  and  to  gurrive  under 
*e«OBtfavouruble  conditions"  (pp.  13,  U.) 

ll  »in  be  seen  that  1  have  everywhere  pointed  ont  the  means  of 
«nn£Bg  the  making  of  large  wounds,  as  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
^Hgim  of  the  experiment  and  painful  to  the  animal. 

jl,  ^0  way,  works  like  Mr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  and  mine,  by 
^MteKfcBOvn  to  physiologists  the  best  methods  of  operating,  hare 
^^^gge  to  diminish  suffering  than  all  the  clamours  of  the   anti- 

l^blikiwi  sbo'it  the  end  ot  ISjo,  was  wHlttMi  in  the  ycttn  Ift'.'t,  1^74. 
]Mt  l3\m  vkich  th«a  <iuotAtioiis  am  taken  hul  slrady  been  printed 
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Tirisectionists.    It  required  an  ignorance  not  less  iirofound  than  theira 
to  see  iu  such  books  eugiaca  of  torture." 

Those  who  accuse  the  physiologists  oE  seekiog  in  vivisection  the 
satisfaction  of  a  cruel  iustiurt, — those  who,  ou  the  word  of  AI.  Zollner,- 
see  iu  uic  a  monster  of  cruelty, — willi  no  doubt  be  socnuwitat  surprised 
to  leam  thut,  afLer  having  performed  duiiug  tlic  lust  llftccti  years  an 
iDcalcutahle  number  of  vivisectious,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  bring 
myself  to  o[icralc  on  a  humau  being.  When  I  was  a  medical  student, 
I  never  could  bear  to  be  present — at  least  in  dose  proximity — 
during  an  operation  ;  eighteen  years  of  medical  practice  and  of  unin- 
terrupted vivisections  have  never  dulkd  my  seusibilities  in  this  respect. 
If  I  operate  on  animals  with  the  greatest  composure^  it  is,  in  the 
(irst  place,  because  during  the  operation  I  think  of  nothing  at  all 
but  the  scientific  result  to  be  obtuincd;  and  tlicn,  because  in  every 
case  where  the  object  of  the  ex])erinient  admits  of  the  use  of 
aoiesthetica,  the  animal  has  been  rendered  completely  insensible. 
In  a  aorgieal  operation,  on  the  contrary,  the  interest  of  the  operator 
is  often  mainly  in  his  fee.  This  consideration  has  never  been  auffi- 
rient  to  overcome  ray  repugnance  to  cause  suffering  to  any  living 
thing. 

Vet  another  example,  to  show  how  distant  is  the  feeling  either  of 
craclty  or  of  compassion  from  the  motives  which  decide  the  physiologist 
tu  perform  a  vivisection.  A  passionate  hunter  and  rider,  I  have  a 
strong  altuehment  to  horses  and  dogs.  On  the  other  huudj  I  have 
always  had  a  horror  of"  thd  harmless  necessary  cat."t  AVetl^  I  have 
performed  a, great  number  of  vivisections  on  dogs;  I  have  even 
operated  ou  horses;  whilst  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  myself 
to  vivisect  a  cat,  the  animal  of  all  otlicrs  which  it  would  cost  me  tho 
least  pain  to  hurt. 

I  have  already  criticized  the  purely  defensive  warfare  to  which  the 
English  physiologists  have  cunfiucd  themselves.  1  must  be  allowed 
to  insist  still  further  on  this  point,  which  is  not  without  its  impor* 
tancG,  since  the  faults  of  the  past  arc  lessons  for  the  future.  If, 
setting  aside  from  the  first,  as  above  discussion,  the  question  of 
their  scientific  rights,  the  physiologists  had  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  roundly  set  forth  the  motives  which  governed 
the  action  of  the  snti-vivisectionists,  the  battle,  fought  out  ou  this 
ground,  would  soou  have  euded  in  a  decisive  victory. 


*  TbronoboDt  tlio  whuUi  cuunc  vf  iny  phyftiolo)[ioal  teooUing  I  have  boou  optMWKl  to 
tlie  reptttitinti  oF  tticM  oxi>crinicnta  by  tbt?  ctudcnta  for  tlM  wkc  of  practice  Attackol 
bywroral  rf  toy  fellow-irorkera  on  this  KtlhjccE,  I  to»k  (tains  to  demoiMtrAtd  tliC  uwJewi- 
a«M  and  dUlilidity  of  aiicb  ex«irci>>i>a  Id  my  "  Kl-cugiI  ilen  Traraux  <1«  ini>n  Lttbonitoiro" 
(1X74,  &L  l'«t«nbiirg,  pp.  1«5  ^-<;. ). 

t  TtVta  paycholostcal  obsermtions  on  pcraont  fon<l  uf  c»ta,  I  fed  jnitiflnl  in  uyicg 
tbnt  tic*Hy  nil  Uw  xnti-vivuecliuxitaU  itmst  liav«  &  iia«*iou  fur  ttiain.  1  will  not  fiir'tliei' 
Dulify  th«  Dutoome  v(  Iliow  obaervatioa>,  Iwt  I  iboDld  iimroaMi  the  rxiKour  of  onr 

roL.  ILIll.  M    M 
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We  find  amoug«t  our  adversaries — as  among  other  sgitators — 
tiro  classes,  the  leaders  and  the  led.  AmoDgst  the  former,  very 
few  are  sincere ;  the  greater  port  only  scoL  tu  gain  at  little  cust  a 
notoriet)'  aud  a  jiosiltou  Uiey  could  uot  otherwise  have  secured;  aod 
often  their  true  object  is  ercu  less  creditahle.  The  iuterrogatiou  of 
Mr.  Jesse,  the  chief  prumoter  of  the  agitation  iu  JCuglaud,  is  most 
instructive  from  this  point  of  vicwj  and  cannot  leave  in  any  justmiod 
the  slightest  illusion  as  to  his  humauitariau  scatimeuts.* 

I  regard  as  honest  enemies  those  who,  through  waut  of  occupation, 
through  an  ecceutrieity  amounting  to  disease^  or  through  hysterical 
sentimentality,  have  associated  themselves  with  this  movenicnt  iu  the 
belief  that  they  are  doing  a  work  of  piety  and  charity.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  women — or  rather,  old  maids — form  the  most 
numerous  contingent  of  this  group?  Let  my  adversaries  contradict 
me,  if  tbcy  can  show  among  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  one  yonng 
girl,  rich,  beautiful,  and  beloved,  or  one  young  wife  who  has  fottnd 
in  her  home  tlic  full  satisfaction  of  her  affections! 

I  know  the  English  leaders  too  little  to  seek  instances  among  them 
in  support  of  what  I  say.  Their  German  congeners  are  more  fiuuiliar 
to  me.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  two  persons,  of 
whom  ouc  initiated  the  anti-virisectionist  agitation  in  Germany,  and 
the  other,  thanks  to  hu  great  scientific  reputation,  has  given  it  a  cer- 
tain breadth  of  range.  I'he  first  i«  M.  C.  von  Weber,  tlie  second, 
Professor  Ziillner. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  on  the  strange  causes  which  led  to  the 
action  of  M.  von  'Weber.  Hie  question  beiug  a  somewhat  delicate 
one,  I  shall  cou6ue  myself  to  the  statcmcut  of  a  single  fact,  which 
will  sufficiently  mark  the  sincerity  of  that  gentleman. 

Before  entering  on  this  war  against  the  physiological  taboratorieS| 
M.  Ton  Weber  thought  it  necessary  to  collect  some  information  as 
to  what  was  actnully  being  done.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more 
reasODable ;  but  hr  set  about  it  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  raanucr. 
Xmng  at  Dresden,  witliiu  a  short  distance  of  Leipsic,  the  abode  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Ludwig,  M.  von  Weber  starts  for  Leipsio 
and  seeks  the  physiologist's  laboratory.  Others  might  hare  made 
their  way,  unexpected,  into  that  laboratory — open,  indeed,  to  all  the 
world — in  order  to  surprise  the  tormentor  in  fiagrantt  eteticto.  M.  Ton 
Weber,  on  the  contrary,  chooses  for  his  visit  the  moment  when  the 
laboratory  is  closed  for  the  vacation ;  and  the  competent  person  from 
whom  he  receives  bis  information  on  the  manner  in  which  physio- 
logical eipcrimcuta  arc  coudnctcd  is — the  porter  who  has  charge  of  the 
Aogs  !  This  man,  never  dreaming  for  what  purpose  the  questions  are 
asked,  answers   witli  the  ignorance  to  he  expected  from  a  person  in 

*  Se«  his  iatenagaiM  in  Un  "  Report  of  tin  Ronl  OooiiiiiwioB,"  Ae.  Londoa,  ISjO* 
pp.  £111,270.514. 
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his  fxicattoD,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  man  wiliiug  to  give  himself 
girs  of  importaDce  be  dilates  on  the  liorrurs  of  the  laboratory — 
gtupid  stories,  accepted  without  a  lui^iviitg  by  AI.  rou  Wchcr, 
of  -vrliose  phvaiological  knowledge  they  even  now  form  the  snm 
tot»l.' 

A  <icrman  spinster,  EI  pis  Mctcna,the  author  of  some  sleepy  novels, 
oscd  these  wretched  atones  as  material  for  a  little  work  on  the  miseries 
of  a  cat;  and  this  it  is  which  has  given  the  aignat  for  a  savage 
oualaaght  on  the  pliyiiiological  laboratories  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany. 

It  is  true  that  the  adhciiton  of  "Professor  ZoHner,  of  Lcipsic,  and  his 
passionate  attack  on  his  old  friend  and  colleague  Professor  Lndwig, 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  agitation  fomented 
by  .M.  von  Weber. 

3f.  Zolluer,  a  very  distinguished   aittrononicr  and  physicist^  ud- 
luckiiy  belonged  to  a  family  every  member  of  which  is  more  or  less 
toucltcd  with  insanity.     lie  himself,  afflicted    in  addition   nith   a 
pliysieai  deformity  which  condemned  him  to  the  life  of  an  ascetic, 
vaas  attacked  towards  the  end  of  his  life  by  the  hereditary  malady. 
He  died  mad  last  year,     P'rom  18G5  to  187i3 — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  acicutihu  activity — M.  Zollucr,  who 
ovrcd  to  the  influence  of  Ludwig  his  chair  of  astronomy  at  Leipsic, 
had  hwu  the  friend  ami  adniirrr  of  that  illustrious  physiologist,  and 
an   habitual  visitor  at  his  laboratory.      ItwaM  there  that  friendly  rela- 
tions grew  up  between  him  and  mc.      Indued,  it  was  M.  Ziillner— as 
he  has  since  reminded  me  with  a  certain  Hatisfaction — who  initiated 
me  into  the  study  of  the  higher  matbi^matius.     An  open-minded  and 
impassioned  student,  he  attended  often  and  with  the  greatest  interest 
at  operations  on  animals,  never  showing  the  least  repugnance,  much 
le*B   disapprobation.      When  I  was  at   Lcipsic  in  1875  and   1876, 
1    several  times   invited  him  to    be   present  at  experiments  on  the 
tcmicircular  canals  of  pigeons.     It  is  well  known  what   a  frightful 
ippearance  is  presented  by  the  disordered  movements  of  animals  in 
whom  these  canals  have  been  cut.     No  one  took  more  interest  in 
these  experiments  than  M.  Zollncr;  and  he   appreciated  to  the  full 
ihcir  psychological  bearings  on  the  formation  of  our  notions  of  space; 
h  waa  he,  too,  who  congratulated  me  on  having  undertaken  to  codify, 
Kt  tQ  Fpeak,  in  my  work  the  scientific  methods  of  modern  physiology. 
lioir,  then,  can  it  have  come  about  that  the  same  man  should,  two 
jcus  kter,  have  become  the  standard-bearer  of  the  anti-vivisectioaist 
I 'agitation?     The  explanation  of  this  change  of  front  is  «'ery  simple. 
Tlie  BKutal  malady^  the  germs  of  which  he  carried  withiu  him,  but 


*  It  ii  wtll  known  that  mcdicAl  ntndeuta  in  thtir  Srat  year  often  lAko  ptcasuro  is 
Ub^  iBkagiituy  borrora  of  Lbi;  iliuircliiiK  niuin.  It  wu  tlio  ncuna  kiuil  of  wUli  to  ^XMO 
kbfH  •  simigur  wbicb  took  jiotaMeiou  vf  E'rofccsor  Lotlwi:;'*  toncUr^. 
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wliicTi  till  1877  had  sliown  itself  by  symptoms  intelligiWc  only  to  the 
specialist,"  at  last  took  possession  of  that  fine  brain,  and — with  the 
lie]p  of  Spiritiam — established  its  douiiuion  there. 

llambliugdiscunsious  on  Spiritism,  on  the  fourth  dimenston,  and  on 
the  superuatural  poivers  of  the  medium  Slade,  published  in  the  collected 
ivorks  of  M.  ZOllucr,  gave  the  first  iutiiuatiou  to  his  friends  of  the 
terrible  lualady  which  had  seized  him.  Perhaps  under  the  circum- 
stauces  his  colleagues  hardl}'  showed  the  iudulgeuce  due  to  the  errors 
of  so  distiiiguiKiied  a  man.  Tliiiir  jcaLs  and  Lhcir  opposition  did  but 
exasiieratc  the  sick  man  and  complete  the  overthrow  nf  his  reason. 

Tlie  arili-vivisectionists  were  not  slow  to  take  atlvaiitage  of  this 
quarrel  with  his  ciiflcagucs,  and  especially  with  Ludwij;  and  others 
who  had  made  the  mistake  of  forgetting  that  it  is  impossible  to  reason 
with  a  madman.  They  fell  upon  the  unliappy  savant,  and  succeeded 
with  little  dilliculty  in  utilizing  his  insanity  in  their  contest  with  the 
laboratories. 

In  reading  M.  ZolIiier'B  last  bnok,t  one  follows  with  a  sort  of  terror 
the  progressive  ravages  of  insanity  on  n  fine  and  rare  inteUigeiice. 
The  floundering  amongst  crude  and  inconsequent  conecptions,  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  to  one  set  of  ideas  for  so  much  as  two  or 
three  eonsccntive  sentences,  the  tlcclftmations  against  the  vivisector*, 
mixed  up  with  views  on  the  political  mission  of  Bianiarck,  observa- 
tions on  the  amours  of  Lassalle  and  Madame  de  llakowitz,  furious 
sallies  agaiu^tt  the  Jews,  against  the  opponents  of  Spiritism,  and 
ogainst  the  (supposetl)  scientific  errors  of  Sir  William  Thomson — all 
this  offers  to  the  student  of  mental  disease  a  most  striking  instance  of 
diseased  intellectual  activity  with  occasional  fits  of  furious  madness. 

If  the  conversation  of  a  dozen  inmates  of  Bedlam  during  twentf- 
four  hours  were  taken  down  by  stenography,  it  would  not  make  a 
more  cxtniorilinary  collection  of  nouscuse  than  the  ravings  of  this 
anti-viviseetiouist.J 

Ziillncr's  little  work  ended  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Reichstag. 
The  list  of  signatures  to  this  document  is  most  curious.  What  fiist 
strikes  one  ia  the  large  number  of  names  belonging  to  the  staff  of 
the  Prussian  array.  One  never  would  have  suspected  that  sneh 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  rabbits  and  froga  would  reign  in  the 
breast*  of  these  men,  whose  harshness  iu  actionals  proverbial,  and 
whose  inhumanity  sufficiently  proved  itself  during  the  war  of  1870- 


*  ZiA\aer  liu  ofteu  conaultod  me  on  the  state  ot  his  lAind  ;  hti  f«T«saw  witli  terrible 
^JBtiiLCtitMit.  I>ut  nJao  witb  a  aurpriuug  sit^ctuii,  the  cjtA«ti-o{ibe  wliicli  was  to  gver- 
whelm  liM  rcuon. 
+  "  Cetii-i' <tuD  wtBaMivulinftliclicii  Misal>macii<Ier  ViTiseotioDQD.'* 
;  The  aiiti  vivJMctionial  literature  in  HHi  in  instinitifii  of  this  sort.  Ta)i«7  f""  exam- 
ple, Biclinnl  ^yngI;l■^'i  pAmjiiilrt.  I  dofyatiylNnly  tu  (inil  n  spc ^inliat  wUi>  woojil  rcfuM 
iogiv«.icfrtUici3t)Mtrnia'liicM  tothu  aiitbvruflLusA.' rambling  diaiturtatiatiawittioat bead 
or  t&il  to  tUtiUi.  Tbt  iuu«i:;inu  whu  lias  mint  aaotirM  ttiu  t-am  ul  hi«  coiit«in]unnM 
uiuurftUy  takes  liia  juirt  iu  the  clatter  gut  up  liy  Uio  opponeuta  uf  uiodem  s«wun. 
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1871-  The  Bliimenthals  nncJ  others  who  shot  the  frtc-shootcn  they 
captured,  who  boinbanlcd  inha!>i't«l  bouses,  hospitals,  and  muiteiims, 
in  or<Ier  to  hasten  the  capitulation  of  fortified  towns, — these  arc  the 
men  vlio  shed  tears  over  the  Had  fate  of  some  poor  rahbit  snatched 
\xto  early  from  household  joys,  or  of  some  kitten  whose  britliant 
^ture  has  been  cut  short  by  the  pitiless  biologist ! 

'Vhat  absunlity  and  vhat  pharisaism  !  People  who  forbid  the 
discoverer  to  sacrifice  some  few  animals  to  the  progress  of  science 
audthc  cure  of  innumerable  huuiau  siiffiTers,  fiuil  it  cusy  to  squander 
tbou&ands  of  human  lives  iu  colonial  wars — which  means,  iu  fact,  in 
the  interest  of  commercial  euterprisc.  The  life  of  the  frog  aud  the 
raljbit  is  sacred  ;  no  scieutilie  gain  can  e:(cusc  a  physiological  experi- 
ment. Bat  to  immolate  soldiers  by  tens  of  thousands,  to  ruin  cities, 
to  cause  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans  and  bereaved  mothers  to 
flovr.all  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  uf  the  bondholders'  cuuijous, 
— this  is  a  legitimate  thing  and  shucks  no  one. 

Pour  charity  and  poor  humanity!  Is  there  any  need,  after  this 
cclif^'iug  example,  to  spenk  of  noble  ladies,  of  aged  dowagers,  of  hjrpo- 
critical  pastors,  who,  like  Stiieker,  preach  to-day  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  Semitic  race,  and  to-morrow  lend  the  aiil  of  their 
eloquence  to  the  old  maids  whose  tenderness,  despiacd  by  man,  has 
flang  itself  in  despair  at  the  feet  of  cats  and  parrots  ?  Everj'  scnaiblo 
ie»dcr  has  already  passed  his  judgment. 

Xi  is  curious  to  observe  that  Protestant  countries  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  anti-viTiscctionist  agitation.    Among  Catholic  nations  all  efforts 
to  stir  up  public  opinion  against  the  pretended  barbaritieH  of  physio- 
logists have  been  fruitless.    This  fact  appears  still  more  extraordinary 
wben  confronted  with  a  similar  fact,  which  stmck  me  as  far  hack  as 
187l,when,h»riuK  formed  a  committee  for  subjecting  to  scientific  inrcs- 
, ligation  the  spiritist  phenomena  of  Mr.  Douglas-Home,  I  succeeded  in 
txpDiiiig  all  the  tricks  of  that  clever  conjurer.      Spiritism,  also,  has 
nerer  been  able  to  take  root  in  Catholic  countries.     On  the  other 
liaod,  it  Uourishes  at  Leipsic  and  in  Loudou,  the  two  metropolises 
of  tbe  aDti-viriscctiou  movement.     This  is  certainly   no   accidental 
Brincidence.     To    make    sure  of  this,   it    is    only    necessary  to   go 
orer  the  lists  of  adherents  of  the  two  causes.     It  will  be  seen  that 
ihe  same  persons  who  addict  themselves  to  calliug  up  spirits  from 
^Kfisty  deep  also  breathe  out   lire  and  tlamc  agaiust  physiological 
KJence.     Possibly  the  latter  might  be  forgiven  the  slight  oflTence  of 
onelh'  to  animals  if  it  were  not  guilty  uf  the  major  offence  of  bring- 
ing to  light  the  tricks  of  mediums. 

Till  exemption  of  Catholic  eouiitrics  is  due  to  several  causes,  some 
of^hich  I  will  point  out,  without  pretending  to  exhaust  so  lai^e  a 
luhjcct.  In  the  first  place  Catholicism  opens  to  old  maids  of 
eicited  imagination  a  refuge  iu  its  convents.     The   ecstatic  adora- 
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tion  of  Uic  Heart  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  offers  sufficient 
food  for  the  mysticism  of  tlieso  disnriiercd  niincts.  Au  enthusiasm 
of  piety  acts  as  a  powerful  diversion  to  jLhe  explosions  of  a  morbid 
ncrvoHs  condition.  For  want  of  a  aimilar  resource,  tho  Protestant 
olt]  maid?  fling  themsdvcs  into  the  mysteriea  of  Spiritism,  or  give 
themselves  up  to  a  fantastic  charity  rnrcly  directed  to  any  worthy 
object.*  The  task  of  protecting  a  few  animals  from  the  physiologists 
appears  to  them  the  noblest  employment  to  which  their  Uvea  can  be 
consecrated. 

Tlie  Catholic  religfion,  clearly,  proridca  full  satisfaction  for  the 
mystical  and  superstition*  tendencies  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the 
human  mind.  The  Protestant  religion,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  cold 
formalism  and  rigid  creed,  is  very  far  from  satisfying  these  necda. 
Eyen  in  Catholic  countries,  we  sec  sceptics  like  Dumas  and  Sardoii, 
who  would  be  ashamed  to  have  any  one  credit  them  with  any  faith  in 
God,  addict  themselves  with  ardour  to  the  practice  of  Spiritism.  1i 
ever  the  anti-viviseetionist  agitation  acquires  any  proselytes  iu  France, 
it  will  Hnd  them,  I  am  well  persuaded,  only  umoogst  the  so-called 
freethinkers  and  amuugst  the  Protcstunts. 

£,  DE   Cton. 


II. 

MDE  CYON,  in  this  interesting  essay,  has  criticieed  rather 
^  freely  persons  of  whom  he  subsequently  tells  us  frankly  that 
he  knows  little.  "  I  know  the  Kuglish  leaders" — i.e.,  of  the  Anti- 
Tiviaection  movement — "  too  little,"  he  says,  *'  to  seek  instauccs 
among  them  in  support  of  what  I  say."  In  that  case,  surely  it  would 
have  been  more  scientific  if  lie  had  coufiucd  what  he  says  of  them — 
which  he  does  not^to  those  of  whom  lie  knows  more  than  a  litUc. 
It  is  of  *■'  the  Knglish  leaders"  that  he  has  just  said,  "  very  few  arc 
sincere;  the  greater  part  only  seek  to  gain  at  little  cost  a  notoriety 
and  a  position  they  could  not  otherwise  have  secured ;  and  of^eo 
their    true    object    is  even   lc«  creditable.       The  intern^atiou  of 

■  Wlien  Twos  vi^iitiii^  the  Knjliah  naylums  in  I.'^IT,  I  wa«  stmck  with  the  coatnit 
between  the  «xtr&oriliUAry  luxury  of  tli«iv  uvluni«,  inteiidcil  for  tba  poor,  for  jdioto  {as 
EArliironiil),  and  v\iya  fnr  (^rimin.-ils  (mt  Uroivaininor],  nuil  ttiv  tlrenry  iuia»ry  vf  tlio  work- 
houM«,  nud  wan  of  workuicii't  ilneliinga  in  the  ^tvaX  indugtrial  centres.  Whco  one 
considcro  that  tt'ii  ihouBanil  chil<lrun  (if  nound  iJiiiid  -ainong  uhoin,  for  aiiglit  ve 
know,  llLcre  nm- be  a  Ncwt-oii  or  a  .SIiiikt?Hin.'a«! — aru  foetid  di-nirU-H  on  tbe  I/mdon 
pkrenwDt,  wntliowt  ]ioid«, .without  fooil.  *-itliout  educJitiou,  wliUjt  miUiotia  ufuioiicfare 
oxponded  iti  tviidiiog  a  fuw  liaudrcd  idiut«  to  execute  nutoiuAtic  tnorcmcnia  Kod' 
ainx  parVanrijiK,  ant  ia  indeed  atnit^k  with  ri*tniii«hDicnt  at  the  aherniUniiR  of  the 
churLtablv  luliiiL  Oue  would  Aliuoit  luiifiiMe,  ia  look  nt  it,  that  niadmw  and  idioto,  by 
the  terj'  fs^X  of  ihpir  soing  out  of  tlicir  mJtidfl,  had  ruudcred  tlio  must  UgOttl  aervice  U> 
the  Stat«  and  to  soctoty. 
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Jfr.  Jesse,  the  cliieE  promoter  of  the  agitation  in  England,  is  most  in- 
atructive  from  this  point  of  view,  and  cannot  leave  in  niiy  just 
mind  the  slightest  illnsiou  na  to  his  bumanitnrian  sentiments." 
Nowj  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Jesse  was  not  the  first  promoter  of 
this  agitation  in  Kngland.  I  myself  had  been  engaged  for  years 
in  doing  all  1  eonld  to  put  some  cheek  on  the  reckless  prosfcution 
of  research  by  painful  experiments  on  living  animals,  before  I  ever 
heard  of  Mr.  Jesse's  name;  and  this  I  can  say  most  sincerely, 
that  M.  de  Cyon  is  entirety  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
English  situation  when  bo  supponcA  that  insincerity  in  some,  and 
**  want  of  occupation,"  "an  eccentricity  amounting  to  disease,",  and 
"hysterical  sentimentality,"  in  others, -will  account  for  the  success 
of  the  anti- vivisection  movement  in  England.  I  know  as  many  men 
OS  I  do  ■women,  as  many  overworked  men  as  I  do  men  of  leisure, 
as  many  men  remarkable  for  plain  common  sense  as  I  do  men  of 
•entlment,  who  have  joined  in  this  movement,  and  who  have  joined 
in  it  from  the  sheer  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  no  other 
motive  wliatever.  If  M.  de  Cyon  knew  what  he  was  talking  about — 
so  far  as  regards  the  English  movement  at  all  events — he  would  see 
how  unscientific  and  even  silly  it  is  in.  him  to  judge  a  priori  of  the 
kind  of  persons  who  have  taken  part  in  this  movement  in  England. 
To  class  men  tike  Lord  Shafte^biiry,  the  Lord  CLief  Justice  of 
England,  the  late  Professor  iluUcstou,  tlie  eminent  surgeon  Mr. 
Lawson  Tait,  and  a  great  many  otlicr  profc».sional  men,  as  either 
hypocrites  or  hysterical  sentimentalists,  betrays  nothing  but  rasbnt^ss 
and  ignorance.  Indeed,  1  might  honestly  say  cvcu  for  myself,  that 
I  doubt  if  a  busier,  a  lees  sentimental,  a  less  hysterical  man,  or  one 
less  willing  to  pass  hasty  judgments  ou  BubjectB  of  which  he  is 
wholly  ignorant,  eonld  bo  easily  found  than  1  am  ;  and  yet  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  this  movement  as  long  as  it  has  existed  in 
England.  M.  de  Cyon  is,  no  doubt,  a  highly  scientific  physiologiatj 
but  a  less  scientific  critic  of  his  adversaries  I  have  seldom  met  with. 
He  docs  not  take  the  very  eascutial  precaution  of  learning  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  agitation  of  which  he  is  about  to  speak.  He 
makes  another  ludicrous  mistake  in  saving  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  go  over  the  immcs  of  the  adherents  of  the  A nti- vivisection  move- 
moit  and  the  so-called  Spiritist  movement,  to  show  that  the  same 
penoDs  devote  tbem8elve»  to  these  two  distinct  causes.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  Kugli^tb  movement,  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  lady  who  has  done  most  for  the  Anti'vivi- 
sectioD  movement  in  this  country,  Miss  Cobbe,  is  a  thoroughly 
religions  KationaUst,  who  has  poured  contempt  on  the  Spiritist 
movement  whenever  she  has  had  a  chance.  Indeed,  I  can  at  the 
present  moment  reeolloct  only  one  writer  of  the  smallest  note  on  the 
Auti* vivisection   question    who   has   ever   been  known   as   identified 
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-with  the  prctcrQaturalists  of  Spiritism.  If  M.  de  Cyon  is  spcftking 
solely  of  Germau  cues  he  should  suy  ao.  His  language  appears 
to  apply  equally  tu  tlic  Kuglish  agitutiuu. 

All  this,  however,  is  purely  preliiciaary.  M.  ilu  Cyou's  case,  so 
fur  as  he  presents  oue — aod  I  find  it  very  diHicult  to  diBCOi'eTi 
precisely  what  his  case  is — appears  to  me  to  be  this: — People  who 
are  uot  physiologists,  and  caunot  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
physiological  ends  to  be  gnincd  by  painful  experimentation  ou  living 
animals,  have  no  title  to  &u  opinion  on  the  right  and  vrong  of  the 
question  at  all.  They  are  simply  as  iucompcteot  to  form  an  opinioD, 
as  a  man  who  docs  not  know  astronomy  is  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
value  of  sending  out  expeditions  to  observe  a  tranait  of  Venus,  or  a 
man  vho  knows  no  language  but  his  own  ia  on  the  importance  of 
recasting  the  clasaifinalion  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  tongues.  M.  de 
Cyon  condemns  his  scientific  brethren  for  wasting  any  argument  on 
US — "To  whom  do  the  phy^ologists  and  doctors  address  their  refutations 
of  the  foolish  accusations  brought  against  thera?  To  the  general  public, 
clearly  ;  to  members  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament ;  that  is,  to 
outsiders  whose  judgment  has  no  value  at  all  iu  matters  of  science."  And 
he  says  furthcr,that  if  Ministers  and  Parliament  have  been  misled,  "  the 
fault  must  rest  first  of  allwith  the  physiologists  themselves.who.in  deign- 
ing to  enter  the  arena  at  all  with  such  adversaries, gave  them  unmerited 
credit  with  the  crowd."  Apparently  what  M.  dc  Cyon  would  have  re- 
commended to  his  English  scicMitittc  brethreu  would  have  been  first 
to  attack  the  motives  of  their  adversaries  with  great  violence  : — "  Since 
they  were  attacked  with  viruleut  jjersonnlities,  why  should  they  not 
answer  with  arguments  ad  hom'mem,  ivhich  would  have  batUed.  tlie 
knavL'Sjhcldup  the  fanatics  to  ridicule,  and  snatched  from  one  leader  hia 
humanitnrian  mask,  and  from  another  hie  scicntilic  reputation  ?"  In 
the  next  place  M.dc  Cyon  would  have  had  them  band  together  to  refuse 
their  medical  help  to  the  leaders  of  the  A nti- vivisection  movement, 
which  he  thinks  would  have  had  the  effect  of  a  kind  of  intcrdiet.  And 
in  the  last  place  when  the  Vivisection  Bill  was  carried  and  made  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  he  would  have  had  the  great  physiologists  throw  up  their 
chairs  as  teachers  and  investigators,  ou  the  ground  that  teaching  and 
investigation  could  uo  longer  be  scientific  and  complete.  But  I  can- 
not say  that  I  think  M.  dc  Cyon's  adrice  will  recommend  itself  to 
the  views  of  his  English  colleagues.  It  is  not  only  very  intemperate 
advice,  whieli  would  have  made  those  who  followed  it  ridiculous 
instead  of  formidable,  hut  it  is  founded  on  the  moat  extraordiuorj 
misconception  of  the  true  issue.  No  reasonable  person  ever  fancied 
for  a  momout  that  auy  one  but  a  jihysiologist  is  competent  to  criti- 
cize the  value  of  the  phyoio logical  ends  which  the  physiologists  propose 
to  themselves  iu  vinseetiou.  I  for  my  part  never  heard  of  any 
one  irho  differed,  on  this  point  from  M.  de  Cyon.     JJut  then  it 
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absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  question  at  ia^ue.  If  it  had,  M.  de 
Cyon  should  clearly  go  on  to  claim  that  even  if  physiologists  pursued 
their  terrible  experiments  on  human  beings,  the  public  nhould  leave 
the  right  and  wrong  of  that  proceeding  also,  wholly  to  the  judgment 
of  physiologists  themselves.  The  reason  why  politioiana  and  the 
pedplc  at  large  claim  a  voice  in  this  matter  is  not  that  they  pretend 
to  understand  the  scientific  issues  involved,  but  that  they  do  under- 
stand as  well  as  the  physiologists  themselves,  the  moral  issues  involved, 
aod  have  juat  as  much  right  to  give  their  opinion  on  these  issues  at 
any  physiologist  can  have.  M.  de  Cyou'a  logic  suggests  that,  when  an 
Englbh  carrier  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  forcing  his  horse 
up-hill  with  a  weight  behind  lam  which  only  the  spasmodic  effect  of 
extreme  torture  can  induce  the  creature  to  drag  at  all,  it  is  quite 
enough  for  the  carrier  to  reply  :  '  No  one  except  myself  knows  the 
all-sufficient  character  of  the  motive  which  compelled  mc  to  impose 
tbis  cruel  task  upon  my  horse.  J,  however,  know  that  my  motive 
was  an  ample  justification  for  what  I  have  doncj  and  T  miiKt  decline 
to  he  judged  by  those  who  cimuot  enter  into  my  motive.'  The 
Kugllsh  magistrate  would  probably  answer  :  '  My  good  fellow,  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  takc-i  no  aircouut  of  your  motive.  It  assumes 
that  to  secure  tho  kindly  treatnicnt  of  tho  domestic  animals  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  important  objects  of  cirilized  life,  and  it  requires  a  sharp 
penalty  to  be  imposed  on  you  for  attempting  to  get  out  of  your  horse 
more  work  than  anything  less  thau  torture  could  compel  him  to  do.' 
But  precisely  iu  the  same  way  £iiglish  politicians  reply  to  M.  de 
Cyon :  '  Of  course  wc  are  no  judges  of  the  physiological  objects 
yon  have  in  view  in  your  experiments.  They  may  be  what  you 
please.  What  we  do  maintatu,  however,  is  this,  that  there  is  a  much 
higher  moral  object  in  prohibiting  torture,  even  for  the  eUtcovery  of 
netp  truth,  than  any  which  you  can  plead  for  e.xpcrimeuts  involving 
torture ;  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  cherishing  humane  habits 
and  promoting  scientific  discovery,  the  general  public  are  just  aa 
good  judges  as  you  are  ;  and  they  will  not  allow  for  a,  moment  that 
yon  have  any  more  right  to  be  jud  gcs  iuyour  case  than  the  carrier 
or  the  costcnnongcr  has  to  he  the  judge  in  his  own  case." 

M.  de  Cyon  appears  to  me  to  suggest  nothing  iu  answer  to  this 
except  that  physiologista  arc  exceptionally  humaac.  fiat  though  1  have 
never  for  one  moment  thought  that  the  greater  number  of  them  ore  not 
anxious  to  avoid  indicting  pain,  whenever,  as  lie  says,  "  the  nature 
of  the  experiment  admits  of  it,"  yet  it  ia  absolutely  certain  that  in 
a  great  number  of  ciscs  the  nature  of  the  experiment  does  not  admit 
of  avoiding  the  infliction  of  pain  ;  and  I  think  it  is  equally  certain  that 
however  humane  the  physiologists  may  be,  they  arc  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptionally humane,  hut,  ou  the  contrary,  exceptionally  disposed  to  rate 
•cientilic  ends,  however  trivial^  luuch  higher  th.-iu  any  averaiou  tbey 
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may  Tiappen  to  feci  to  the  infliction  of  pain,  howcrcr  acntc,  as 
price  of  attaining  those  scientific  ends.      On  the  Royal  Commijaioa  1 
heanj  froua  that  di^tio^ished  pfaysiologist^Dr.  Kleiii,a  ft^uk  cosfcsfioa   | 
that  he  regarded  uotLiug  but   the  scieutilic  end,  and  never  thought 
oi  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  except  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
attainment  of  the  scientitic  cad.     Moved  by  the  remooBtraiicew  ofilbi* 
£uglish  colleagues.  Dr.  Klciu  was  anxious  BuUtiiueutly  to  wiltidraw 
that  evidence,  hut  I  was  perfectly  satielied  at  the  time,  and  am  %o  still 
— as  indeed  wen:  alt  my  colleagues — that  Dr.  Klein's  first  statement 
of  tho  case  perfectly  represented  his  true  mind,  and  that  the  only 
feeling  he  had  for  the  humanitarian  motive  was  one  of  profound  and 
unadulterated  scorn.     1  do  not  say  that  his  state  of  mind  is  common 
among  physiologists  anywhere;  but  I  do  say  that  something  dangerouily 
approximating  to  it  is  not   at  all  rare  amoug  physiulugists,  and  that 
wc  find,  for  instance,  in  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh, — who  has  put 
some  scores  of  dogs  to  an  eight  hours'  torture  each,  solely  to  ascertain, 
more  accurately   than,  in   his  opinion,   he  could   have   ascertained 
under  ana^thcsin,  the  precise   action  of  varions  drags  in  promoting 
the  secretion  of  bile, — a  somcn^hat  close  approximation  to  Dr.  Klein'* 
state  of  mind.     Indeed,  I  fear  that  M.  dc  Cyon's  own  feeling  is  not 
so  far  removed   from  Dr.  Klein's   as  I  should  ha%*e  desired  to  think 
it,   when    I   find    him   confessing    that    "  if  I   operate    on    animals 
vith  the  grcatCKt  composure,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  because  during 
the  operation  I  think  of  nothing  at  all   but  the  scientific  result  to  be 
obtained ;  and  then,  because  in  cvay  case  where  the  object  of  the 
experiment  admits  of  the  use  of   ana»thetics,  the  animal  has   been 
rendered  completely  insensible,"  and  yet  iu  the  same  breath  declaring 
to  us,  '*I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  operate  on  a 
human  being,"  and  again,  "  eighteen  years  uf  medical  practice  and 
of  uninterrupted  vivisections  have  never  dulled  my  scusibititica  in  thia 
respect."       Surely  those  arc    very   strange  sensibilities,    which    are 
quieted  completely   by  the  consciousness  of  a  scientific  object,  but 
arc  not  quieted  in  the  least  by  a  directly  healing  purpose.     AVheu 
M.  dc  Cyon  calmly  remarks,  '*  In  a  surgical  operation    the  interest 
of  the   operator  is  often   mainly  in   his  fee,'"  he  publishes  a  much 
grosser  libel  on  hid  medical  brethren  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  pub- 
lished by  the  promoters  of  the  movement  against   rinsection.      As 
regards  the  use  of  aniesthetics  there  is,  I  suppose,  between  the  case  of 
operations  on  human  beings  and  the  case  of  animal  vivisections  no 
diHercncc  unless  it  be  one  favourable  to  the  former;  the  main  difference 
is  thi.Oj  that  the  operations  undertaken  on  boman  beings  are  excltisively 
for  their  own  good,  while  those  undertaken  on  vivisected  animals  are 
exclusively  for  the  good  of  science.  When,  then.  M.  de  Cyon  confeaaee 
that  for  the  good  of  science  he  can  iuflkt,  "  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure," torture  which  lus  seosibilitiea  will  not  permit  him  to  inflict  at 
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all  for  tlie  good  of  the  creatures  which  suffer  beneath  his  lancet,  he 
ippeaPB  to  roc  to  confess  that  the  seientifie  aim  has  a  mnnh  more  potent 
effect  in  Bupprc-isinf;  his  sensibilities  than  the  benevolent  aim;  that 
icieiitific  ends  indnratc  the  sensibilities  mne}i  more  complctclvtoany 
pmgi  of  which  they  appear  iA  reqnire  the  infliction  than  benevolent 
Qidi  like  those  of  surgeons;  for  1  wholly  reject  as  false  the  insinua- 
tion that  eminent  siirgeous  are  usually  thinking,  during  the 
operation?  they  perform,  more  of  their  fees  than  of  the  immediate 
jeJicf  to  suffering  which  they  are  eudeavouring  to  give. 

Agnin,  notbiog  strikes  me  more  forcibly  iu  M.  de  Cyou's  essay  than 
))]4  nttack  on  KoglfshmeD  for  the  pity  which  they  show  for  lunatics  and 
uliots.  Ue  seems  positively  iudi^uout  at  the  waste  of  money  ou  lunatic 
ftsylams  aud  idiot  asylums,  and  says  of  his  KugUsh  experience, "  One 
irould  almost  suppose,  to  look  at  it,  that  madmen  and  idiots  by  the 
TCTT  fact  of  their  going  out  of  their  minds,  had  rendered  the  moet 
ngnal  service  to  the  State-  and  to  society."  Did  it  never  oocor  to 
51.  lie  Cyon  that  not  pity  but  pratitudo  is  what  we  fci-i  to  those  who 
"  render  signal  scrTtc:e  to  the  State  and  to  society,"  and  that  pity  is 
totally  distinct  from  gratitude,  admitting  indeed  much  less  possibility 
I  of  sdmixture  with  sottish  motives  than  gratitude  often  contains  ?  What 
L»e  feel  for  madmen  and  idiots,  and  what  we  feel  fur  the  victims  of 
^H.  de  Cyon's  riTisections,  whenever  his  scientific  object  does  not 
"adflut  of  ana?3thosin,  is  infinite  pity,  the  deepest  pos-sible  desire  to 
mile  np  by  any  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  blessings  of  our  own  lives,  for 
the  anuttdablo  misery  of  those  helpless  and  lonely  suflercra. 

M.  de  Cyon  concludes  his  jiapcr  by,  the  remark  that  the  Anti- 

rirowtion    movement    flourishes    only    in   the    "rigid    creed"    of 

Protestantism  and  Free-thought,  and  that  it  wins  no  converts  from 

smongst    Roman  Catholics,  because  Catholics  find  in  "  the    ecstatic 

idorttion  of  the  Ile&rt  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  suflicient 

food  for"  the  mysticism  of  disordered  minds."  "The  Catholic  religion," 

he  ROCS  on,  "  provides  full  satisfaction  for  the  mystical  and   sopcr- 

ititious  tendencies  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  liumau  mind;"  and, 

'ore,  be  suggests,  CathoUrs  are  not  thrown  backou  such  humaui- 

agitations  as  that  agaiust   vivisecliou  which  be  is  denouncing. 

teems    to    me  a    very    doubtful    compliment    to  Catholicism, 

[mil  not  one  which    the   best   Catholics    of  my    own    acquaintance 

1  be  at    ail  likely  to  accept.       Iu    England    at    least,   no    Pro- 

lAUt    has    taken    up    a    stronger    attitude    in  denouncing    the 

iiilir.mauitie8     uf     vivisection     than     Cardinal    Manning    himself; 

sliile  some  of  the  heartiest  friends  of  the  movement  known  to  me 

trc  thoroughly  devout   members  of  the  Itotnan  Church.     Indeed  I 

Baldly  know  whether  M.  do  Cyon  means  that  tlic  liomau  Catholic 

n'iigion  discourages  the   anti-vivisection   agitations   because  it   is  so 

',  or  because  it  is  so  false, — because  it  sflurds  full  satisfactiou  to 
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tbc  legitimate  craviuga  of  tlic  human  heart,  or  because  it  invents  an 
artilicial  satisfactiou  for  the  morbid  cravings  of  the  human  heart. 
He  could  hardly  apeak,  I  Huppoae,  of  the  liutnaii  Catholic  faith  as  satis- 
fying "  sujjenttitious  teudencics"  if  he  meant  that  the  Koman  Catholic 
faith  is  true ;  aad  yet  be  could  hardly  speak  of  the  "  rigid  creed"  of 
the  Protestants  or  the  Frtte-thiukcrs,  if  he  thought  either  creed 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  Catholic  creed.  But  in  reality  it  docs  not 
much  matter  from  irhat  point  of  view  he  writes  as  he  docs.  If  he 
thinks  that  the  Koman  Cntholic  faith  so  thoroughly  satislies  the 
iegitimate  yearnings  of  the  heart,  that  it  leaves  uo  room  for  tender 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  men's  poor  neighboure,  the  bmte 
creation,  he  accuses  it  of  stopping  far  short  of  the  true  Divine 
charity ;  and  if  he  means  that  by  allowing  full  play  to  the  morbid 
side  cf  devotion,  it  diverts  our  morbid  feelings  out  of  the  practi- 
cal into  the  purely  speculative  sphere,  he  must  cither  think 
it  false,  or  hold  very  peculiar  views  indeed  as  to  the  providential 
provision  of  a  number  of  false  stimulants  to  meet  the  demands 
of  diseased  and  unnatural  wants.  "Whichever  he  means,  he  must 
certainly  be  thinking  lightlyof  the  religion  which  he  seems  so  greatly 
to  prefer  to  the  popular  religion  of  this  country.  The  adoration  of 
a  perfect  woman  must  be  worth  very  little  if  it  does  not  stir  still  more 
deeply  the  womanly  instinct  of  compassion  for  helpless  misery ;  or  if, 
as  M.  de  Cyou  half  implies,  its  only  real  value  is  to  administer 
satisfaction  to  unhealthy  sensibilities,  he  will  5nd  it  hard  to  show 
why  it  is  wise  to  find  satisfaction  of  any  sort  for  soasibilities  whicht 
according  to  him,  are  intrinsically  unmanly,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
supjirCBScd  or  extirpated  than  fostered  or  gratified.  Certainly  I 
prefer  the  Protestantism  which  declares  openly  that  if  we  ought  not 
to  pursue  speexdativo  discoveries  at  the  cost  of  torture  to  our  fellow* 
creatures,  we  are  l>ound  to  forbid  and  prevent  such  torture ;  while, 
if  we  ought,  then  it  becomes  a  duty  to  root  out  of  our  hearts  that 
sickly  compassion  which  iutcrferes  with  physiological  investigations. 
Only,  if  the  latter  conclusion  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that  physiolo- 
gical experiments  should  not  be  restricted  to  dumb  animals,  bnt  sliould 
he  pursued  boldly  on  men, — at  all  events  on  all  those  convicts  under 
sentence  of  death  whom  the  State  can  provide  for  the  physiologists  as 
having  forfeited  their  moral  claim  on  the  respect  and  sympathy  of 
man.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  torture  of  mcTi  in  the  true  interest 
of  science  is  always  wicked,  if  the  torture  of  inferior  creatures  in 
the  true  interest  of  science  is  always  right. 

KtcHAKi)  Holt  Hutto] 
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IF  auy  ouc  wishes  to  koow  what  it  was  the  commoo  people  ia 
Hotlaud  aud  Gcrmauy  did  actually  believe  iu  the  sixteenth 
ceuturj  couceruiu^'  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  he  must  not  go  to 
Synods  of  Dort,  or  to  tlio  writings  of  Lutherau  or  Calviuistic  divines, 
or  cvca  to  tlie  biograpliies  of  the  cnuucut  uaiuts  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  iforks  of  Kcnibrandt. 

Kctnbrandt  bad  no  theology,  at  least  none  appears  in  his  work. 
He  thought  only  of  the  human  side  of  religion,  he  saw  only  God's 
dealings  with  men  as  they  affected  humanity,  and  be  accordingly  knew 
nothing  of  eternal  decrees  and  free  will.  He  aaw  men  as  Shakespeare 
saw  them,  only  ni:irc  profoundly,  for  Shakespeare  leaves  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration  a  very  important  and  univen;al  side  of 
human  experience,  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God.  Rembrandt, 
on  the  contrary,  pierces  not  only  to  the  innermost  hearts  of  men,  but 
to  the  moat  weret  acta  of  their  lives.  In  hia  works  man  is  seen 
midly,  truly,  and  most  touchingly  pictured  under  every  aspect  of 
hnman  existence,  from  that  which  ranges  him  with  the  brutes  to  that 
which  makes  bim  one  with  God. 

We  learn  from  Reuibrwtidl  that  the  common  people  whom  he 
repreaented — aud  let  us  beu.r  iu  miud  that  be  couceutraled  iu  htm- 
Klf  the  life  of  many  generations  of  Dutch  artisans  and  pca^^autft,  and 
that  he  felt  the  full  infhicnce  of  the  democratic  movement  which  bad 
been  going  ou  all  over  Europe  for  two  centuries — we  learn,  I  say, 
from  Rembrandt  that  the  common  people  whom  he  represented  heard 

•  The  fnllowio^  mper  is  a  portion  of*  ktuily  of  UviuVrftailt  lu  tho  expun^ntof  poiniW 
r»li|[iui)a  life  ia  Hollunil  and  C'lcmiAiiy  dufiu^  the  kixtcenth  ccnturj'.    Tlio  writvr  )i*a 
|apU«cted  mtiob  evUlenoe  to  sbflw  thnt  tbopwip  of  Dtitcli  painter*,  of  irhidi  Kembrandt 
I  ttio  fitul  Ukd  mMt  dUtiujfiiiiiliecl  rviircat.-nt^ivv.  wvtv  [iroii^undly  inllucDOuil  by  ^^i" 
'ifitjat  Kitirit  nnit  iraditiorin,  Auil  uiun-  reinotuly  by  tta  wi(le-J[ireiul  democrntic 
acnu  whicb  in^rli  tliu  dots  ot  the  MiiMlo  ^gcs. 
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Jesus  Christ  gladly.  They  k.u€w  and  felt  sure  that  •Tesua  Chris 
the  Pour  Man's  Saviour,  and  the  Poor  Mao's  I'Yieud,  aud 
treasured  up  His  words  and  listened  to  the  story  of  His  works  with 
rercrcDcc  and  aOection.  Still  more,  these  people  lived  in  Bible  time^, 
and  there  were  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  were 
for  them  peculiarly  consoling.  The  stories  of  Ahraham,  Joseph^ 
Mordecai,  and  Tohit  pleased  these  people.  And  why  ?  Because 
Abrahaoij  Joseph,  Mordecai,  and  Tobit  were  exiles  in  strange  lands, 
men  who  in  various  ways  had  been  forced  to  leave  home  and  country, 
and  who  were  the  prey  of  innuroerahlc  dangers  and  temptations  in 
which  they  were  preserved  hy  an  ever-present  Saviour  and  Friend. 

Abraham  is  the  type  of  the  man  of  faith,  the  poor  suffering  trades* 
man  or  artisan,  who  over  and  over  again  in  the  generations  just  prior 
to  that  of  Kcmhtandt  had  been  called  to  aaerificcs  terrible  to  flesh 
and  blood,  involving  not  only  flight  from  the  land  of  his  nativity,  but 
the  offering  up  of  his  dearest  treasures  on  the  altar  of  what  waa  ofteo 
a  truly  fanatical  conscience. 

Joseph  was  a  type  of  thousands  of  young  men,  who,  driven  forth  as 
exiles  by  the  cnielty  and  treachery  of  tlieir  brethren,  were  exposed  to 
divers  temptations.. — for  the  Netherlauda  temperament  was  one  of  the 
most  carnal  in  i!Hrop€,-^but  who,  through  the  luaiuteuance  of  their 
integrity,  rose  in  the  eud  to  riches  aud  honour;  so  that  thoy  were 
able  to  extend  their  alms  and  their  patronage  even  to  their  perse- 
cutors, perhaps  even  to  return  to  the  old  home; — the  time  having 
come,  as  wc  sec  it  so  charmingly  depicted  by  Isaak  van  Ostadc,  when 
every  man  was  able  to  sit  undur  his  own  vine  aud  his  own  fig-tree, 
uone  daring  to  make  him  afi'aid. 

Mordecai  was  another  character  whose  history  had  a  charm  for 
these  proscribed  people.  It  was  glorious  to  think  that  the  man  who 
so  courageously  refuacd  to  ackuowlcdgc  the  upstart  lord  bent  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  his  people,  was  so  avenged  a> 
to  be  led  in  triumph  through  the  very  streets  whence  he  waa  to  have 
passed  to  the  gibbet,  liis  arch-enemy  and  accuser  being  compelled  to 
act  as  the  herald  of  the  procession. 

Tobit's  history  appealed  to  an  even  wider  experience  thao.  that  of 
Mordecai.  Protestantism  bad  not  yet  declared  its  rejection,  of  the 
Apocrypha.  To  these  exiles,  who  tested  everything  hy  the  inner 
light,  this  story  of  the  trials  of  a  worthy  family  in  &  foroigu  laud  was 
as  sacred  as  that  of  Mordcc»i. 

But  there  was  a  history  which  coutaiucd  all  these,  a  history  iu 
which  a  greater  than  Abraham,  Joseph,  Mordecai,  or  Tobit,  wtis  por- 
trayed as  au  exile  from  his  true  home,  as  tempted  and  tried,  and  as 
suflcring  at  last  the  death  of  a  criminal;  aud  it  is  on  this  history  the 
spirit  of  the  proscribed  Dutch  and  German  peoples,  inspiring  llem- 
braudt,  spends  itself  iu  all  its  inteuaity. 
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RctobraiH^t  has  not  quite  passed  over  those  facts  ia  the  Incarnation 
which  Catholic  and  courtly  painters  have  most  lored.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster  possesses  a  "  Salutation,"  aud  the  Queeu  au  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,"  by  bim  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Jiia  sympathies  were 
centred  upon  all  that  related  the  story  of  the  Nativity  to  bumble 
life.  To  appreciate  all  Rembrandt's  thought  on  this  subject,  his 
wonderful  etchings,  coaimeuciog  with  the  "  Anuuuciatiou  to  tbe 
Shephenls,"  oug-lit  to  be  carefully  studied. 

The  Annuuciatiou  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  upon  heaven,  the 
dark  world,  the  fichl  where  the  shepherds  are  keeping  their  cattle. 
High  above  the  earth,  which  lies  wrapped  in  the  shadows  of  the 
niglit,  the  heavcus  have  ojvencd  as  the  petals  of  a  wild  riwc,  fi-om  the 
corolla  shoot  forth  rays  of  glory,  angels  (ly  around,  as  it  were,  the 
golden  dust  of  the  anthers.  A  wider  range  circle  in  the  concavities 
of  the  petals,  and  one  standing  erect  aiinounees  the  glad  tidings  : — 
"  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord."  Sweetest  music  bursts  forth  from  this  celestial 
6owcr:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill 
toward  men."  But  what  is  the  effect  on  the  shepherds  and  their  herds  ? 
The  heavenly  lights  so  sweet,  so  joyous  to  eyes  that  have  been  opened, 
terrifies  the  men  wlio  hare  so  long  sat  in  darkness.  They  fly  in 
horror,  their  cattle  share  their  fear,  all  arc  running  away  from  the 
prcseucc  of  their  best  friends,  the  heavenly  messengei's,  who,  hidden, 
have  performed  for  them  so  many  good  offices,  but  who,  suddenly  re- 
Tcatcd, startle  these  imbecilen  as  if  tbey  had  sceu  hell  yawn  at  their  feet. 

But  the  artist  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  cannot  linger.  The 
shepherds,  simple  folk,  having  good  consciences,  soon  recover,  aud 
then  how  great  their  joy.  *'  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem, 
and  sec  this  thing  which  is  conic  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
known  unto  us." 

Quickly  they  arise,  and  erelong  arc  seen  making  their  way  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  their  lanthoni  among  steeping  cattle,  and  over 
the  baggage  of  the  people  who  crowd  the  inn,  until  in  the  corner  of 
the  stable  they  espy  a  man  reading  by  a  flickering  candle,  while  on 
the  straw  lies  a  woman  and  her  nlrcplng  babe.  Solemnly  and 
Btealthily  the  little  procession  makes  its  w.ny,  until  the  light  of  their 
lanthom  falling  on  the  reeorabent  figures  causes  Mary  to  put  up  her 
arm  to  shade  her  eyes.  Tlie  light  the  shepherds  liave  brought  over- 
powers the  fainter  glimmer  of  the  candle  Joseph  is  using,  aud  the 
stable  seems  at  once  darker  and  lighter.  The  rustic  visitors  approach, 
tod  leaning  against  a  bar  which  protects  the  stall  in  which  Mary  lies, 
tbey  look  lovingly  down  on  the  babe,  which  the  mother,  now  sitting 
up,  has  taken  on  her  lap.  Joseph,  a  simple  old  man,  regards  the 
little  company  of  liurable  souls  who  arc  worshipping  the  infant  with 
a  kind   of  mild  wonder;  Mary,  who  is  always  represented  as  her 
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htitiljaiid's    intellectual    f>U[ierior,    receives   the   rustic    homage    with 
calm  joy. 

The  vanoiis  thoughts  of  these  etchings  appear  again  in  the 
pninting  at  the  Natioual  Gallery  :  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds." 
The  highest  and  truest  exprcsaion  of  the  religious  sentiment — silent 
adoration — is  the  key-note  of  this  most  precious  work.  Tenderaesi 
and  awe  transfigure  every  rugged  face.  Each  soul  present  is  absorbed 
and  united  in  the  common  worship  of  the  new-bom  bahe,  fromij 
wbence  flows  the  central  light  of  the  picture.  The  mother's  ftoa^ 
exactly  realize*  the  characteriatie  touch  of  the  Evangelist :  "  But 
Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  tlicm  in  her  heart." 

The  shepherds  gone,  the  Holy  Family  repair  to  Jerusalem,  and 
many  gorgeous  scenes  of  ritualistic  worship  contrast  wltli  the  simple 
faith  of  the  humble  couple,  who  have  bronght  their  child  that  they 
may  do  for  hiiu  after  the  custom  uf  the  law.  One  etching  gives  the 
moment  when  old  Simeon  tukus  the  child  in  his  arms  and  blesses  him, 
Anna  coming  in  to  join  her  pTophvcy  to  that  of  the  ancient  seer. 
Others  give  all  the  details  of  tlic  circumcision;  and  then  comes  i 
mystic  picture,  one  of  those  strauge  weird  scenes  in  which  no  artist 
has  ever  approached  Henibrandt. 

The  high  priest  siLi*  enthroned  :  n  Hgure   rising    behind   him,  ftl 
templc-gUBjdr  is  of  gigimtie   proportians;  at  the  feet   of  the  high 
priest's  throne,  Joseph  humbly  presents  the  child.    The  scene  is  wrapt 
in  ititenspst  gloom,  nothing  comes  out  clearly  but  the  high  priest  and 
the  kneeling  figures.   "What  aubmlssivcncas  to  the  powcmi  that  be — thej 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  King  of  men,  held  a.s  a  little  serf  beueathf 
the  very  feet  of  the  pontilT!      lint,  the  presentation  over,  a  voice 
has  warned  Joseph  in  a  dream  that  Herod  seeks  the  young  child's 
life  to  destroy    it.      "Arise    and    take    the    yonng    child   and    his 
mother,    and  tlee  into    Egypt,    and   be   thou    there   until   I   bring      i 
thee  word."  ^| 

The  pilgriujage,  the  exile — fate  of  all  God's  elect — has  commenced.  " 
Joseph  places  the  mother  and  child  on    an   aas,  and  gently  leads 
them :  we  see  the  good  old  man,  with  his  crowned  hat,  the  pcrsouifi-^f 
cation   of    some    miller    or    baker    of    Leiden,  trudging   along  an      ' 
uukuowu  path  which  does  not  lead  home.      Uuw  wearily  he  walks, 
and  liow  the  mother,  wrapiied  in  a  great  mantle,  cradles  the  babe  to 
her  bosom  I     TPlic  night  has  come,  ami  they  stop  to  rest  in  n  corner  of 
the  road.      Joseph  sits  upon  the  bankjhis  lanthom  lights  up  bis  head. 
Mary  rests  against  his  legs.      Kotliiug  can  be  simpler;  it  is  the  fate 
and  attitude  of  many  a  poor  tramp  nowa^^lays.      Another  day,  and 
they  come  to  a  stream.     Joseph,  with  careful   prudence,  tries  thc^ 
depth  of  the  water.      He  leads  the  way.     Kight  again   approaches  j^f 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  disappear  in  the  distance  j  the  after-glow  has  " 
gone,  and  gradually  the  obscurity  becomes  so  intense  that  even  the 
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i^nUiorn  seems  extinguishirig.  Nothing  is  Beea  save  three  hcaiis 
0juting  through  the  darkacss.  Uut  moruing  comes,  and  they  reach 
(lio  brow  of  a  hill,  i^ud  there,  fair  nod  beautiful,  lies  the  Egypt  which 
tJiey  seek  ;  not,  iudeed,  the  real  Kgypt,  hut  the  Kgypt  these  poor 
pulch  Anabaptists  actually  saw  :  the  Rhino  valley,  or  the  Saion 
gwiixerland,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg,  which,  in  the  days 
,jf  .Uarnii  van  Saint- Aldcgonde,  was  a  city  of  refuge  to  those  who  had 
fled  from  the  Xethcrlands, 

The  peace  and  safely  in  which  the  holy  family  lire  after  their 
reiiim  to  Nazareth  has  afforded  Kccnbrandt  a  subject  for  one  of  his 
ni£flt  charming  paintings.  Tlic  "  Carpenter's  Home  "  is  placed  among 
tbe  cAef-d^fFuvres  of  art  in  the  Salon  Carrd  of  the  Louvre. 
The  home  ih  that  of  a  Dutch  artisan  of  Rembrandt's  own  days  ; 
he  apartments  spacious  and  airy,  the  height  of  thccciliug,  the  arched 
viiidow,  the  handsome  chimncy*piecc  suggest  tliat  the  toiling  artisan 
ht)  become  the  tenant  of  a  dwclliug  once  the  abode  of  the  great. 

How  happy  a  scene  lights  it  up  this  bright  afternoon,  for  the 
paiater  has  choseu  the  best  hour  of  the  day,  that  moment  when  the 
snn  in  Holland  is  fullest  and  clearest.*  He  has  made  the  warm  air 
Liud  hght  to  enter  through  the  open  wiudoir  and  to  circulate  through 
Itc  whole  house.  The  mid-day  meal  is  over,  and  the  father  having 
Ilea  bis  glass  of  beer  and  placed  it  on  a  wimlow-sUl.  is  hard  again 
work,  planing  a  rough  piece  of  wood.  Yet  he  is  not  so  engaged 
ut  ttiit  hia  thoughts  revert  to  the  ucw-btirn  infant,  who,  lying  in  all 
tliesuty  of  Nature  in  his  mother's  lap,  is  ahout  to  take  the  breast, 
mother  wears  the  air  of  a  convatc»ocut,  and  looks  pensively  down 
llic  babe,  while  the  grandmother,  who  has  taken  utV  her  spectacles 
nd  allowed  the  Bible  she  was  reading  to  full  on  her  knees,  sits  at  the 
of  the  child,  lifting  up  a  shawl  to  protect  him  from  the  draught, 
light  of  the  picture  centres  on  this  group,  and  it  falU  full 
•troog  on  the  child,  whose  limbs  are  painted  with  the  utmost 
fectioD.  It  is  not  one  of  the  roseate  cherubs  of  Kuhens,  hut  a 
human  infant,  the  most  perfect  blossom  of  the  tree  of  humanity, 
the  rest  of  the  picture  is  in  shadow.  The  cradle  stands  in  the 
ind  in  half-light,  and  the  cat  sleeps  on  the  chair.  All  8ug> 
peace  aud  repose,  a  reminiscence  of  Rembrandt's  own  infancy, 
that  happy  time  when  the  humbler  classes  in  Holland  began  to 
the  fruits  of  the  liberty  for  which  their  fathers  had  shed  so 
'  tears  and  so  much  blood. 
^Bat  the  time  has  come  when  the  boy  is  old  enough  to  accompany 
parents  to  Jerusalem,  aud  the  desire  centres  in  his  heart  to 
Jte  himself  to  his  father's  work.      Restlessly  he  frequents  temples 
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and  other  places  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made.  Rembrandt  dm 
seized  all  th'c  features  of  his  owu  timu,  aud  tho»c  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  with  various  rc[>rcsentation8  of  Jesus  amoug  the  doL-tors. 

First  we  behold  the  boy  Btandioj^  before  u  ^rouji  of  niiuistcrs,  who 
sit  iu  a  certain  <legree  of  state,  lie  has  risen  from  one  of  the  front 
bencbes  to  a^k  a  question.  They  have  rcplictl,  aud  he  is  statiug  his 
thoughts.  With  wliat  attcutiou  all  listen ;  it  is  nut  with  aiiger,  but 
with  a  certain  admiration,  uot  unmingled  with  fear  lest  the  boy  may 
be  one  who  thinks  himself  wiser  than  his  elders.  Every  pose,  every 
action  is  just  what  one  might  expect,  aud  as  indeed  it  must  have 
been. 

In  another  etching  two  or  three  doctors  have  taken  the  boy  apart, 
and  are  examining  hira  ;  the  chief  rabbi  is  seated  at  n  table  engrossed 
in  a  great  folio  he  is  stutiyiiig. 

But  the  most  ititcrcsling  of  the  scries,  and  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  times,  ia  the  ardent  boy  discussing  with,  or  rather  instnicting, 
a  group  of  popular  tcaclici-s,  whose  council- chamber  is  the  stall  of  a 
cobbler  in  the  Brced.straat  of  Amsterdam.  The  chief  rabbi  here  is 
the  cobbler  himself,  a  puffy,  thoughtful  man,  with  all  the  making  in 
liim  of  a  fanatic;  he,  too,  listens  with  the  same  critical  attention  to 
the  words  of  the  child  as  did  the  reverend  pastors.  Grnnped  on  both 
sides  arc  the  representatives  of  the  popular  religions  of  the  day, — the 
men  wlio  would  follow  the  frenzies  of  Munzer  or  Mathysroon,  others 
who  would  rather  sit  at  the  feet  and  become  apostles  of  the  milder 
Menuo  Simonis.  There  is  n  type  in  the  child,  the  same  as  we  observe 
iu  the  Joseph,  a  type  indeed  which  follows  us  everywhere  aud  under 
every  form,  except  in  that  of  the  consecrated  Christ.  This  type  we 
should,  were  we  dilating  simply  on  Ilenibrandt's  art,  bare  abundant 
opportunity  to  show  is  no  other  than  Rembrandt  himself,— new  proof 
that  his  designs  were  evolved  from  his  owu  inner  consciousncssj  from 
that  storehouse  of  images  gathered  up  in  his  brain,  the  troa^iurcB  of 
generations,  and  of  his  own  immense  genius  and  observation. 


II. 

Tt  is  suggestive  to  notice  that  Rembrandt  not  only  avoids  those 
favourite  suhjccls  with  the  painters  of  the  Hcnaissancc,  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  and  the  Lord's  Snpper,  but  all  mysterious  circumstances 
uhich  have  not  a  strong  human  element  in  them  ;  thus  he  has  never 
treated  the  subject  of  the  Temptation,  and  has  only  depicted  three  of 
the  miracles.  These,  however,  arc  among  tlie  most  stuiiendous,  since 
they  involve  the  raising  of  the  dead,  and  the  quelling  of  a  t-torm  at 
sen. 

In  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  wc  see  that  the  soul  of 
the  people  was  not  yet  so  embittered  but  what  it  could  sympathiic 
with  the  sorrows  of  the  rich.      The  scene  takes  place  iu  the  com- 
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fortably-furnulietl  lioiae  of  a  wealtb^r  Amsterdam  merchant.  The 
life  of  the  young  girl  has  just  left  lier,  her  mother  is  weeping. 
JairuB,  with  cviiluut  faith,  has  brought  Jesus  to  the  bedside,  exactly 
as  a  father  would  the  physician  ia  whom  Lq  trusts,  llie  room  ia 
sulTuaed  witli  a  beautiful  warm  light,  which  coacentrates  itsdf  on  tho 
bed  of  death,  as  if  iu  huroiouy  with  Christ's  words  :  "  The  child  ia 
Dot  dcadj  but  sleepcth."  The  poor  Teacher  is  npproaehing  the  bed- 
side about  to  say  the  words,  Taiitha  cumi :  "  Damsel,  1  say  unto 
thee,  Arise." 

Tliere  are  periods  iu  the  history  of  men,  periods  in  the  history  of 
nations,  when  they  ore  in  love  with  death,  when  to  cease  to  bo  is  tho 
one  great  hoon  they  de'irc.  It  was  not  so  with  Kuropc  at  the  end 
of  the  Middle  xVgcs.  The  world  in  fact  was  jnat  horn  af^ain,  and 
never  inhuman  historj'  had  its  life  been  fuller  or  more  vigorous.  The 
ce&ution  of  earthly  existence  was  indeed  a  hf>rror  which  needed  the  con- 
aolation  of  a  great  hope.  This  the  popular  mind  found  iu  the  raiding 
of  Lazarus.  That  touching  history,  the  most  human  account  of  a 
supernatural  event  ever  penned,  had  their  fullest  belief.  Jesus  must 
have  come  to  save  men  from  the  jaws  of  that  horrible,  insatiate  grave. 
Tct  here  Rembrandt  has  instinctively  shown  that  this  hope  in  the 
popular  mind  was  the  most  indefinite  possible,  tliat  it  bordered  ou  the 
essence  of  poetry;  the  stretch  of  the  soul  into  the  invisible,  the 
uuknowable.  The  Christ,  both  iuthc  little  and  the  greater  ctchinfjs  of 
tho  "  Raising  of  LazaruV'  has  the  a5)|>cct  of  an  cneliantor,  h  is  figure  has 
growu  some  cubits  m  height,  he  rises  weird- like  before  the  open  tomb. 
At  the  eilgi;  of  the  grave  he  calls  on  the  dead  to  arise,  and  forth- 
with a  hur^tof  light  Rpringx  from  tltc  cold,  damp  shades  of  the  tomb, 
the  spectators  fat)  back  with  amazement,  and  the  dead,  without  joy, 
but  with  a  look  inexpressibly  touching,  ia  seen  trying  to  free  himself 
from  the  bonds  of  his  prison.  In  the  smaller  etching,  Jesus  stands  in 
the  full  light.  In  the  larger  his  gigantic  figure  is  made  to  seem  more 
lofly  by  the  fact  that  we  see  chiefly  his  back  in  deep  shadow. 

'Ilie  real  life  which  animates  the  great  soul  of  this  people's  painter 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  whereas  be  can  be  at  times  absolutely  re- 
volting, here  in  this  picture  of  an  open  grave  is  notbinj,'  ghastly, 
nothing  but  what  is  attractive.  Never  did  painter  choose  a  sweeter 
or  more  romantic  spot  for  a  tomb.  Death  seems  almost  enchanting 
when  one  can  fiud  repose  in  circumstances  so  picturesque  as  tbo*e 
surrounding  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ;  one  almost  sympathizes  with  the 
sacrifice  it  must  have  been  to  be  called  back  to  the  pcttineaa  oC  a 
mundane  cxisteuoe. 

Rembrandt  was  certainly  chary  in  illustrating  the  mtrkciea.  Tbe 
fact  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Spinoza,  who  was  a  naSne  </ 
Amsterdam,  has  been  remarked,  but  it  is  impossible  that  tkiA  'fitw^ 
virtuous,  God-intoxieatcd"  philosopher,  as  Schlciermacber  ofls  tim, 
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could  bare  bad  nnj'  sliare  ia  forming  KembraDdc'tt  opmious,  siuce  the 
latter  vas  already  twenty-three  years  old,  aud  establUbcd  a»npaiuter 
ia  Amaterdain,  before  Spinoza  was  boru  ;  nioreovcr  tbe  work,  "  Trac- 
tatua  Tbeologico-potiticus/'wbich  contains  tlic  dissertatiun  on  miracles, 
was  not  publialied  until  after  Kernbrandt's  death.  Ncvcrtbc-Icss, 
intensely  origiual  aa  botb  were,  Spinoza  and  Itcmbrandt  were  tbe 
product  of  their  time.  The  thoughts  which  the  fortner  threw  at  last 
into  a  definite  system  must  have  long  been  in  tbe  air,  and  Kcai- 
brandt,  who  hud  Jewish  friends  like  Kphraim  Boniis  and  tlio  learned 
rabbin,  Man asseh-ben- Israel,  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  the  sensation 
made  in  the  syiingoguc  by  tbe  heresies  of  tlic  young  Spiaozp.  It  is 
said  that  in  illustrating  a  work  for  5lauaasch.  Rembrandt  has  repre- 
acntcd  God  according  to  the  conception  of  Spinoxa. 

Whatever  Ilcmbrandt  thought  concerning  the  miraelca  of  tbe 
Gospel,  there  cannot  he  a  donbt  that  he  entered  with  his  wimlc  soul 
into  their  e^scutial  meaning.  When  lie  comra  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Man  who  went  about  doing  good,  healing  all  that  ircre  opitre&sed 
of  the  devil,  he  vrorks  not  only  con  amare,  but  it  i-^  clear  that  he  has 
perceived  the  truth  as  no  otlicr  p:iintcr  ever  has  done.  Rembrandt's 
Christ  is,  indeed,  the  Diviue  Man  who  emptied  Ilimsclfofllia  original 
glory  that  Uc  might  take  upon  Himself  the  form  of  the  most 
oppressed  among  mankind — the  servile  class.  As  M,  dc  Uonchaud 
has  said,  the  Christ  of  Rembrandt  is  the  Ckrislug  inghritu,  ignobUit, 
inhonorabiiis  of  TcrtuUian.  AVitb  him  the  bcmi-pugan  ideal  of  the 
Italian  Rcnai^8uucc  has  given  place  to  another  ideal  more  truly 
Christian,  in  that  it  is  mad't^  nnivcraal  and  more  human,  the  ideal 
expressing  utiut  comes  of  ihe  deptli!*  of  the  soiiL. 

Kollolf,  Charles  Blanc,  and  the  younger  Cotjucrcl,  have  all 
remarkeil  on  tlic  Hingnlar  knowleilgc  Rembrandt  shows  of  the  text 
of  the  Scriiinires.  It  is  evident,  says  the  latter,  that  he  did  not 
read  the  Bihle  according  to  the  official,  authoritative,  de}icndcDt 
tradition,  but  in  all  liberty;  thus  lie  avoided  many  errors  common  to 
painters,  uiiil  oflhiN  he  gives  some  interesting  proofs.  If  we  consider 
this  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Hcmbrandt  was  no  lover  of  books, 
Bcarcely  any  being  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his  goods  when  tbe 
great  sale  Xnok  plucc,  have  we  not  exactly  the  man  edncateJ  accord- 
ing to  the  inrlcpcndeut  religious  ideas  springiug  Irom  the  working 
classes?  Snch  men  arc  to  be  found  constantly  in  the  present  day, 
men  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  supposed  by  the  con- 
ventionally cultured  to  be  an  individual  peculiarity,  whereas  it  is  only 
a  concentrated  form  of  a  learning  widely  spread  among  classes  ignore<l 
by  society.  Rembrandt,  notwithstanding  bis  marriage  with  and 
admiration  of  Saskia  Ulcnburgh,  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
returned  more  and  more  after  her  death  into  the  society  of  the  class 
from  whence  he  hud  sprung. 
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If,  tbCD,  he  had  such  a  true  insight  into  the  real  cliaracter  of  t}ic 
person  and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  because  hn  cinRcnt rated  in 
his  soul  the  thoughts  of  tliis  heterodox  people,  who  f(tr  two  or  tliree 
geuerationa  had  refused  clerical  guidauec,  and  hod  formud  from  their 
own  reading  of  the  Scriptures  an  ideal  for  themselves.  How  priecioua 
ought  this  ideal  to  be,  emanating  from,  the  UQsopliiaiicated  and  dis- 
interested masses,  and  expressed  in  a  uaiveraal  language  by  a  man  of 
the  highest  order  of  genius. 

I  have  looked  at  the  impressions  of  Rembrandt'*  rare  and  precious 
etching  of  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  to  be  seen  in  the  print-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Cabinet  dcs  Kstampcs  at  Paris, 
and  I  can  find  uo  words  more  suitable  to  describe  it  than  those  of 
Charles  Blanc,  irho  has  made  so  perfect  and  loving  a  stndy  of  Rem- 
brnndt's  work  :* — 

"  TliB  llieatre  of  the  iiction  is  exnctly  what  it  ought  to  I>e.  Jesus  Christ  is 
followed  by  a  ciourd  of  the  poor,  the  unhappy,  the  aick.  the  ntHiclciJ.  They 
enter  with  their  Aln&ter  into  rd  old  buildiug,  perhaps  n  ruin.  Mingling  with 
the  multitude  arc  ttotno  Phansees,  teachers  of  the  law,  more  Uiao  one  of  whom 
app«urs  half -con  verted. 

'*  In  the  niidet  of  f  lie  crowd  Jrttts  preserves  all  ilu*  soi-ciiity  of  tho  jnst  man. 
the  eanieilnesa  ami  iiivoluritary  tniijesty  O'f  a  tJod.  Ilia  liguro  in  the  centre  oC 
tho  composition  atanda  uut  jiowcrfully  against  tho  dark  wall ;  al]  the  tinea  of  tho 
picture  te»d  tu  il,  cvLry  luuk,  every  uctiou  point  to  Him.  Ilia  hi^ad  ia  irra- 
diated, but  not  witli  a  daezting  light ;  it  is,  bo  to  speak,  (entirely  moral,  un 
nnrenle  of  goo<hii-M  nr<l  virtue.  I  lU  fiMttire*  benr  at  onw  tlm  utamp  of  rwility 
and  of  nobility,  fur  if  Jeiim  comes  from  tlie  nink*  of  tKo  pt'oplc.  He  nito 
b*long«  to  tha  rnco  of  lUvid.  Th-it  gentio  countcnHncd,  thnt  wid  kikI  tcndi>r 
look,  thosa  thm  liind8,lliat  falling  hair,  bclung  ton  mail  who  sutTurs  and 
loves. 

"  Around  him  pres^  all  the  disinherited  of  the  world  :  the  lame,  the  h^prous, 
the  blind,  the  paralytic ;  and  the  dism:*!  concert  of  tamentatinns  and  compUint* 
coming  up  from  tlie  mid^c  of  the  throng  seems  almost  audible.  Somu  itiiploro 
with  groans,  others  wiih  hope.  A  woman,  stretched  on  a  mat,  makes  an 
effort  to  touch  tlio  ftcet  uf  Jesus,  wliiUt  her  mother  and  sister  intercede  for 
h«r;  a  porulytic  ha-i  been  brought  on  a  sort  of  a  wheelbarrow  ;  he  waits  tho 
divino  Jook  which  is  to  give  Iiiin  nioiicn  and  life;  a  robust  m;in  points  out 
to  the  Iiord  Ilia  agod  fiitlivr,  who,  with  lh<!  hflip  of  his  wife,  is  trying  to  drug 
himself,  but  lias  scarcely  power  U-fi  either  to  move  or  lo  hope. 

"The  moat  ftTVtjnt  hdiivcrs  aro  those  who  ara  nearest  the  perwo  of 
Christ ;  in  the  dcgri'e  tho  groups  aro  reinor»d  from  the  centre  of  the  ctrmfom* 
(ion  the  manifestations  of  fdixh  Ixjcoms  leas  vivid.  What  delicacy  anJ  ■ 
tnitli  in  theiie  ditr<-rent  shades  offiiith;  language  can  scarcely  readv  d 
liowtrver  the  artist  makuii  them  felt. 

"  Look    at    the    old   woman  with   h*^r    lean    arms    and  wrinkM 
■who  with  nil  her  miil  implores  the  Master  to  cure  her  diuiglit^r  Vp»g  «C  Hk' 
feet.    Mnrk  how  ilifTcrunlly  faith  displays  lEself  in  the  men  and  is  ikc  ■w^mmm, 
Jn  the  old  people  and  in   the  children ;  look  at  that  mother  wfe  oniaa  •« 
infant  in  her  arms ;  her  little  son,  a  lad  of  Ecn  years,  pulliiu  bcr  hj  lW  i(w*k 
and  showing  her  the  Christ,  seems  to  say,  '  There  is  the  Mmm  w^  «S 
baby  well.' 

'■  Bat  the  artist  has  not  forgotten  the  men  in  easy  ■ 

•  "L'^EuvrvdeKembnadtreproduit  par  toiib(rt«g;tl|U^*al 
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^^y,  when  some  iraudering  cvaagelist,  a  heretic  ia  tho  sigbt  of  tbc 
:<cvcrend  Kignors,  lay  and  cleric,  ha<l  come  to  their  city  or  bourg, 
^nd  there  in  the  yard  of  aii  iuu  had  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
^Cia^om  of  Ueaveu,  prcacliiug  tho  baptism  of  repcntaacc  for  the 
'g'eitiiuion  of  sins. 

What  wert;  the  topic*  m  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  which  Kembrandt 
^liDse  to  dweU?  Just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  maa  of  his 
sympathies. 

Tbe  UQinerciful  Ser\'aut,  the  J/abourers  iu  the  Vineyard,  the  Good 
gflmaritan,  and  the  Prodigal  Son :  these  arc  the  parables  that  seem 
jiiost  to  hare  attracted  him.     The  first  is  the  subject  of  a  painting 
ja    the  collection  of  Sir  iUchartl   Wallace.       The  second  has   been 
piunted  at  least  twice.     In  one  the  scene  takes  place  in  a  merchant's 
vrarehouae  in  Amsterdam ;  bales  of  goods  are  lying  about,  and  the 
portera  are  bringing  in  others.    Some  workmen  approach  the  master, 
who  >itj!  in  a  recess  of  the  varehouse,  and  appear  revereatially  ex- 
poftulnting  with  him.     In  the  other  the  figures  are  alone  seen.  With 
half-dosed  eyes,  cruel,  hard  face,  tbe   employer,  grasping    tight  hold 
of  his  pnise,  refuses  even  to  look  at  the  labourer,  who,  in  a  depre- 
cating ntanner,  lifts  his  hat  and  humbly  a«ks  ibr  jiistico.     "  Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  1  will  with  mine  own  ?  "  he  says,  with  over- 
whetming  Ic^c.       The  beaten  hind  departs,  not  daring  to  reply  to 
the  insult — "  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  mine  is  good.  V — but  treasuring 
up  his  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath. 

Of  tbe  Good  Samaritan,  a  tine  painting  exists  in  the  Lonvre,  and 
a  fine  etching  may  be  seen  in  collections,  but  the  painting  has 
the  pre-eminence  in  intensity  of  feeling.  The  moment  choacn  in 
both  is  the  same — the  arrival  of  the  Samaritan  with  his  charge  at 
the  inn. 

U  is  evening :  the  sun  has  just  set,  and  its  last  rays  light  up  the 
fifpire  of  the  Samaritan,  who  has  ascended  the  steps  of  the  inn,  and 
is  amnging  with  the  hostess.  Two  servants  hare  assisted  the  sufferer 
fx*m  off  his  home,  oue  hoUU  him  under  the  arms,  while  the  other,  a 
iDg  lad,  supports  his  legs.  The  wounded  man  folds  his  hands 
'liel^l«i»ly  on  his  breast,  and  seems  to  paut  fur  breath.  A  bandage 
on  ilia  head,  and  blo<x]  on  his  cheek  and  neck,  tcU  the  story  of  hiA 
njorira.  Tbe  stable  boy  stands  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  the  hortc ; 
I'UiDe  people  are  at  the  windows  of  the  iuu  watchiug ;  the  horses 
•  nibble  the  straw  at  :i  manger  in  the  yard.  A  glow  of  benevolent 
b^t  pervades  the  picture,  one  of  tboso  harmonies  in  colour  and 
ubjcct  sought  always  by  the  paititcr  who  feels  the  poetry  of  his 
vork,  but  never  <li(i[ilayud  with  mure  genius  than  in  Hombraudt. 

Aaolher  favourite  subject   was  the   Prodigal  Son.     One   etching 

piH  a  most  original  cuuceptiun  of    the  »cctie  of  his   return  to  his 

Itteod  uf  the  young  mui.  turning  tbo  look  o£_IL 
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dissipated  youth  of  high  familv,  he  has  a  tnily  anima!  i 
It  has  been  amoug  the  boorish  loous  and  coarse  veTiche*  wo 
Jan  Steea's  "  FlomUh  F^tc,"  or  Rubens'  "  Kcrmesue,"  that  thii  man 
has  wasted  all  his  living.  He  has  speut  bis  days  card-pUyingr  as 
Ostade  represents  the  idle,  drunken  Ilaarlemcni ;  he  has  sunk  to  scenes 
low  as  those  iti  which  Brauer  revelled, — in  fact,  that  uuhappy  painter 
has  been  his  tvpe ;  but,  not  liariug  his  genius,  lie  La^s  been  pushed  Irom 
one  level  down  to  another,  until  he  liuds  himself  starring  auiougst  the 
Bwino.  But  what  repentance  is  now  seen  in  that  wild  aud  disordered 
visa^,  what  loving  trust  in  the  way  in  wliich  he  throws  hiuiaclf  into 
his  father's  arms  I  Aud  the  interest  iatcnsifies  as  wo  [)crceivc  the 
face  is  Rembrandt's  awn.  Jteforo  conceiving  this  wondrous  touch  of 
Nature,  the  artist  has  lived  it  all  out  in  his  own  soul.  Nor  can  the  | 
intense  pity  displayed  by  the  father  be  forgotten.  There  ia  no 
question  here  of  conditions,  no  thought  of  outraged  dignity  or  justice. 
The  father  forgets  himself  and  all  else  in  the  joy  of  welcoming  home 
again  his  lost  son.  Others  represent  justice  :  a  Pharisee  in  one 
case,  the  scowling  elder  son  in  another;  bnt  the  father  asks  no  terms; 
to  sec  his  son  returning  is  enough  ;  he  does  not  even  wait  for  his ' 
confession,  but,  while  he  is  yet  afar  off,  he  is  moved  with  oompassion, 
rur.s  and  falls  on  hia  neck,  and  kisses  him.  Is  not  this  the  very 
genius  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Two  or  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  specially  pleased  ourl 
painter,  and  shuw  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  tbat  of  the  people  he] 
represented. 

One  is  the  story  of  the  "  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,^'  the  paintini 
of  which  may  be  seen  at   the  National  Uallcry.      Poussio,  who  huj 
entered  so  profoundly  into  the  ioncr  thought  of  this  scene,  depicts  it< 
as  taking   place  in  the  open  air  ;  Rembrandt,  as  usual,  truer  to  the 
text,  represents  it  as  occurring  in  the  Temple.     And  this  enables      i 
bim  to  give  a  setting   to  the   subject   which  greatly  incrcaacs  iU'^| 
intensity  of   feeling,      Notiivithstaiiding  his  Anabaptist  leanings,  uo^^ 
painter  ever  felt  more  powerfully  tlie  mystic  cmdiantmenLs  of  an  old 
Catholic  cathedral.     In  an  upper  ]iart  of  the  picture  the  hfgh  priest, 
seated  on  his  throne,  appears  to  ho  performing  the  daily  duties  of  \m 
office.     This  secunrJitry  scene,  mysterious  from   its  distance,  bathed  ^ 
in  glowing  but  subdued  light,  appealing  to  a  delicious  form  of  th^H 
religious  scntirncut,  but  leaving  no  moral  impression,  forms  a  strik- 
ing background   to   the   real   struggle  witli  human  corruption :  the 
awakcniug   and   purification  of  dead  or  diseased  consciences.     Thft^f 
height  of  the   figure  of  Jesus  proclaims  Him  the  source  of  moral™ 
elevation.     He  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  respectable  elders  and 
religious  teachers,  in  whose  faces  is  pictured  every  form  of  the  sin 
of  which  they  accuse  the  woman  they  have  dragged  into  the  presence 
of  the  Sou  of  Mau.     Tlie  convicting  word   has  not  been  hinted  tn. 
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^cmc  IcftTncd  jargon,  but  written  in  their  mother-tongue,  in  plwn, 
straightforward  Butch. 

A  similar  subject — "  Jesu«  Talking  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria  " 
.,^i  repeated  in  more  than  one  etching,  and  at  different  stages  of  the 
^tonr.     In  one  picture  we  have  the  woman  just  arrived  at  the  well. 
Je«TU  has  risen,  and.  with  a  look  searching  but  tender,  haii  made  her 
fccl  that  she   has  to  do  with  one  who   knows   all    abont  her.      Her 
^ttitode  is  that  of  a  detected  child  ;  there  is  obstinacy  in  the  posi- 
tion, but  the  dropped  head  shows  shame  htm  already  begun  to  work, 
{n  llic  next  Jeaus  is  sitting  on  the  welt,  regarding  the  woman  with 
A  bok   in   which   penetration    and   pity  are  marvellously   blended. 
This  head  of  Jesus,  if  it  nionc  existed,  would  be  suflicient  to  show 
that  Itcmbrandt  could,  if  he  would,  produce  countenances  full   of 
retinement  and  intellectual  bonuty.     Though  no  bigger  than  a  fonr- 
pconv  piece,  this  bead  is  the  most  beautiful  idealization  of  the  face 
of  the  Saviour  I  rememl)cr  to  have  seen.  * 

From  Jesns  dealing  with  surh  unhappy  pervcrsionfl  of  domestic  life 
to"Jesu8  Blessing  Little  Children"  requires  no  hound  of  the  iniagi- 
MtiOQ.  It  is  a  natural  and  harmonious  thought  that  he  who  dealt  so 
tm\y  and  tenderly  with  the  one  should  be  exactly  the  man  to  say, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  nnto  mc,  for  of  such  is  the  King- 
im  of  Heaven." 

Row  differently  does  Rembrandt  conceive  this  scene  from  the 
leatiincntal  or  pietistic  representations  elsewhere  to  be  fonnd ! 
pare  it  with  the  way  Orerbeck  has  treated  the  subject,  and  yon 
t»o  different  religions— one  which  springs  spontAocous  from  the 
ait  of  the  people,  the  other  wliieh  proposes,  by  a  course  of  spiritual 
,  to  form  human  beings  into  saints.  lu  Overbeck's  picture  the 
diitiiren  are  kneeling  in  au  adoring  circlu  round  the  figure  of  the 
Skvioor,  who  is  modelled  from  some  beautiful  statue  iu  a  church, 
•n  outer  circle  stand  the  parents  and  the  disciples,  grouped  with 
iemic  exactness.  There  is  still  a  louch  or  two  of  Nature ;  all  are 
vet  perfect  little  soldiers  of  Christ ;  but  what  a  mathematical 
let  of  life  !  Behold  its  results  in  Fourierism  and  Anarchism. 
Between  Overbeck's  and  llembrandt's  thought  there  is  the  dif- 
ceof  a  whole  world.  Jpsua,  left  alone  by  His  diiciplcs,  has  been 
irlf  captured  by  a  number  of  warmhearted  people,  sure  that  their 
lildien  will  be  btmeJlted  by  the  good  liabbin's  blessing.  He  has 
hod  his  friendly  hand  on  the  head  of  a  little  one,  whose  arras  he 
foitly  grasps  with  the  other;  the  little  thing,  turning  away  with  her 
fnger  in  her  mouth,  looks  half  inclined  to  cry.  but  she  feels  her 
DOtber's  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  submits.  Meanwhile,  a  father 
n  lifting  a  still  younger  child  over  the  heads  of  those  nearest  to 
Jesoa.  Its  little  arms  hang  down,  and  it  looks  the  picture  of  help- 
innocency.     A  woman   just    beneath    looks    up   with    amused 
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intereat  at  tbe  little  one,  and  the  note  id  every  face  is  that  of 
parental  satisfaction.  Tbe  Saviour  Himself  appears  delii^htcd,  and 
manifestB  a  tender  and  concentrated  interest  in  the  little  one  be  is 
bk'ssing.  This  picture  is  also  in  the  National  Gallery.  Neyer  has 
the  Christ  been  bo  thoroughly  depicted  ns  the  poor,  icndcr-hearted 
man.  Tbe  most  absolute  porei-ty  ia  written  in  erery  line  of  the  face, 
in  the  hair,  and  in  the  great  rough  hands  and  feet. 

Qnt  though  Kcmbrandt  loved  to  dwell  on  :hc  merciful  side  of  tbe 
Divine  character,  he  did  not  forget  that  there  was  another.  The 
subject  of  "  Christ  Cleansing  the  Tem]>lc"  must  have  l*ccn  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  the  religious  reformers  of  tlie  sixteenth  ccutonr. 
Rembrandt,  indeed,  has  here  gone  to  his  great  predecessor,  Albert 
Durcr,  for  his  principal  figure.  One  in  spirit  with  that  dcvot«! 
champion  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  Rembrandt,  who  was  hin^ 
self  so  full  of  imagination,  shoircd,  in  so  doing,  that  what  he  sought 
first  of  all  was  the  truest  and  best  concc]rtion  of  his  subject. 

Rembrandt,  wlio  in  purely  artistic  power  in  admitted  to  stand  in 
the  first  rank,  certainly  did  not  believe  in  the  idea  of  "  Art  for  art's 
sake."  To  express  the  soul  of  his  subject  was  his  first  and  constant 
thouKht,  His  was  the  genius  of  tlic  dramatist.  He  shows  it  in  his 
singular  method  of  producing  a  picture.  Thus  having  sketched  on* 
canvas  John  the  Bnptiat  preaching  (without  one  of  the  traditional 
accesaortes),  he  had  extra  pieces  of  canvas  sewn  on  to  right  and 
left  of  the  sketch,  in  order  that  he  might  put  in  the  fresh  groups  that 
kept  presenting  themselves  to  his  imagiuiiliou,  the  cruvrd  iu  the  end 
becoming  so  great  that  the  picture  was  {minted  uu  no  less  than  nine 
pieces  of  canvas. 

III. 

How  many  artists  have  attempted  to  depict  tlic  Passion  of  our 
Lord  I  lint  with  what  results?  Ilow  few  arc  the  pictures  of  the 
old  or  new  masters  which  have  ever  touched  our  hearts  1  ~\Vc  may 
think  tlic  drawing  hnc,  the  colouring  magnificent,  and  the  tout 
ensemble  superb,  hut  have  they  awakened  a  shadow  of  affectiou  for 
Ilim  to  whose  glory  they  have  been  made?  If,  then,  such  works 
fail  in  their  principal  object,  all  their  marvellous  ability  in  form  and 
colouring  will  not  save  them  from  liual  condemnation. 

How  diScrciit  is  the  case  with  Rcmbrandc :  for  him  the  moral 
intention  is  the  primary  object ;  art  is  only  the  means.  When  he 
comes  to  treat  this  great  subject,  he  follows  it  with  a  spirit  as  sym- 
pathetic as  the  disciples  themselves.  But  at  the  very  outset  we  are 
struck  with  an  omission  which  shows  from  how  utterly  differeot  a  stand- 
point he  viewed  it  from  that  of  the  great  arti»ts  of  the  Renaissance. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Foussin,  &ud  Philippe  de  Champaigue  have  nil 
left  masterpieces  representing  the  Last  Supper.      It  seems  just  tho 
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scene  for  tlie  brush  or  etching-ncedic  of  Hembnindt.  Who  could 
have  better  expressed  tbe  cmutioii,  the  Holemo  saduess,  tlic  aUectiug 
fjirewell?  irho  voald  hare  felt  more  at  home  ia  that  tnystia  clnre- 
obscure  which  truuld  hiiTO  so  harmonized  with  the  scene  ?  Why 
shoitid  he  have  omitted  »o  great  aa  opportuuity  for  esLhibitiug  his 
peculiar  power '(  It  could  not  be  that  the  man  who  dared  attempt 
agaiu  and  agniii.  the  various  scenes  on  Calvary  fcLt  himself  unequal 
to  the  tatik  su  much  more  within  the  scope  cE  iLumau  genius.  More- 
over, he  bad  thought  about  it,  for  a  drawing  exists  in  which  he  has 
carefully  copied  Lionardo's  famous  picture,  only  allowing  himself  the 
liberty  of  putting  in  one  window  at  tbe  back  of  the  room  instead  of 
tbree^  and  in  concentrating  still  more  the  light  on  the  head  of  the 
principal  figure.  Whence,  then,  this  remarkable  omission,  if  it  were 
not  an  iusliact  that  this  solemn  parting  had  been  made  the  origin 
of  the  central  superstition  which  for  ages  had  held  the  souls  of  men 
in  boudagc  ? 

For  Kembrandt,  then,  the  PaMion  commences  with  the  Agony  in 
Gcthscmaiic.  lu  a  small  etching  he  represents  the  Saviour  fainting 
beneath  the  mental  anguish  through  which  he  is  pasnin^,  but  at  the 
moment  he  would  hare  {alien  to  the  ground,  au  an){cl  has  caught  him 
in  his  arms,  and  Jesus  is  recovering  from  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  swoon. 

There  is  a  painting  of  Peter's  denial,  and  another  of  his  rcpcnt- 
auec.  There  is  a  small  ctehing  of  Judas  costing  down  the  blood- 
moucy  iu  the  Treasury,  and  paiiitiugs  of  Jesus  scourged  and  crowned 
wiUi  thorns  ;  also  a  large  etching  of  the  "  VruscnLatiDu  to  the  Fctiple," 
in  which  Rembrandt  displays  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  tlic  moat 
miBOrable  part  of  the  [>upulatiuii, — the  ragainuftin  crowd  which  gathers 
at  the  least  exciteuieut.  Thin  etcliiug  ought  strictly  to  he  called  the 
"  Kccc  Homo,"  but  that  name  is  reserved  in  collections  for  tlio 
gnodeat  and  mo»t  magniticent  of  nil  Rembrandt's  works,  hut  which, 
howerer,  would  be  mure  rightly  named,  ''Jesus  Presented  to  the 
People." 

The  scene  is  some  ancient  Continental  city.  Thei*c  is  a  portion  of 
an  old  palace  of  justice,  with  a  bridge  Hying  across  o  deep  street, 
through  which  the  populace  arc  Burging.  It  is  a  gloomy  day ;  hoarse 
cries  aud  discordant  hubbub  lill  the  air.  At  the  top  of  the  steps 
leadiug  to  the  palace  the  muiu  group  are  gathered.  Pilate,  wearing  a 
rich  rube  and  a  curious  turban,  stands  in  a  deprecating  attitude, 
vaciliatioii  written  in  every  feature  aud  every  limb.  On  the  stairs 
above  him,  tbe  Christ  has  just  hccu  led  out  arrayed  iu  purjdc 
aod  crowned  with  thorns.  Never  surely  has  there  been  a  truer 
rcprescutatiun  of  the  sulTering  Sou  of  jMan.  It  i>i  no  remote 
lar-uiT  being,  high  above  his  fellows  by  asceticism,  intcliigeucc,  pride, 
or  aristocratic  diguity.     Jesus  is  a  uuiu  in  the  tiuest  aousc  of  the 
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been  tcmpud  in  all  points,  vet  without  sin.  The  Cbrist  licrej 
indeed  onic  Trho  shares  our  flesh  and  blood,  for  such  palpitating  flfl 
was  never  before  or  since  produced  in  black  and  whiw.  He  (f(^ 
not  look  dovrn  on  the  crowtl  with  the  air  of  a  hero  or  a  martrr, 
offering  np  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  nod 
to  Him  who  iw  able  if  He  will  to  utvc  him  from  death.  The 
faces  and  cruel  \Tea|>>]ns  which  form  a  frame  to  the  spotless  dgnit 
which  the  principal  light  fall*  aro  wondcrfullir  managed  to  give  thp 
utmost  effect  by  contrast.  The  Son  of  Man  is  in  charge  of  the  ctirf 
jailor,  a  relentless-looking  perMnage,  and  is  guarded  by  tvo  or  Uitit 
soldiern;  the  one  who  8t»uds  im mediately  to  his  left  grins  dcmooimBt 
as  he  relates,  with  ludicrous  actiun,  the  insitlts  to  which  they  Iutc 
jn^t  subjected  the  King  of  the  Jews.  However,  another  of  the  baad 
seems  already  disgusted  with  the  part  he  is  playing,  and  maliute 
with  a  kind  of  sud  rage  ou  its  iniquity. 

But  the  group  of  priests  and  Pharisees  immedJAtely  belov  itm 
contrast  even  more  powerfully  with  the  inuoccut  victim.  A  frit 
fed  worldly  priest,  arrayed  in  full  poutiticuU,  lawn  81661*63,  aod  goU. 
chased  co[K',  is  uttering  the  words :  "If  thou  let  this  mau  p| 
thou  art  not  Cffi5ar's  friend;  whosoercr  makcth  himself  a 
spcakcUi  aj^ainst  C'ii-Kar."  Next  to  liim  a  Phariaec,  the  idcahui 
of  fniiatieisui,  criu^,  with  vehement  action  :  "  We  have  a  law,  and 
our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  U 
Last  of  all,  and  tmmediatj^ly  under  the  Christ,  a  bnital  bigot, 
to  get  the  attciilioii  of  the  governor,  rudely  drags  at  his  robe, 
he  poiuts  with  his  thumb  to  Jesus,  bellowipg  forth  the  cry, 
him!  crucify  him  I"  The  governor,  distracted  and  alarmed,  in  i 
breath  avows  his  innocence  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous  nan,] 
another  gives  sentence  that  what  they  ask  for  should  be  done. 

Behind  the  high  priest  a  man  with  slippery  face  ia  coromonin^ 
the  fact  to  the  crowd,  who  ore  crying  hoarsely,  "  Crucify  him ! 
him !"     A  head  of  exceptional  cruelly   rises  from  the  rabble, 
were  its  representative,  casting  a  look  of  hatred  on  the  Chri*ti 
cither  side  of  him  arc  two  faces,  one  is  shouting  in  mere 
the  other  little  is  seen  but  the  upturned  rye  full  of  awe  at  the  ai{ 
this  divine  humanity  ovcrwhclmc<l  with  atrocious  injuries.     A 
immediately  in  the  foreground  represents  all  the  various  element 
the  crowd.     Ouc   is   proving   to  three  mm  that  Jesus  ought 
crucified,  the  first  doubts   its  justice,  the  second  is  half  com 
the  third   is  indifTcrent,  but  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  sii 
excitement  of  such  scenes  sends  a  thrill  of  excitement  throngl 
dull  frame.     On  a  gallery  above  we  sec  a  crowd  of  facei, 
whom  Rembrandt  appears  again  as  a  Holdier  with  an  awful  insti 
of  torture  in  his  haad. 
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Bnt  it  is  not  simply  the  detail  of  the  picture,  but  its  tout  cMsmblg, 
which  is  no  Mrikiug.  Nothing  better  shows  RembraDcIt's  masterly  rc&li- 
Kutiou  of  the  sceue  thau  that,  though  It  is  typicU  ufflo  many  vrLich  have 
takea  place  thruughout  the  history  of  the  worhl,  Uc  has  yet  ^^ivcu  it 
a  uuique  character,  iuasiuuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
Bufferer  as  a  martyr  tor  religiua  ur  politics,  or  for  auy  tdea  ur  cau5e 
whatatwrer.  The  suflcrer  is  the  martyr  of  Humauity  ;  he  dies  liecause 
he  is  the  only  true  mau  iu  that  lioirliug  throiig  of  cruelty  and 
weakuciss. 

Thus  priests  and  [icoptc  have  their  way,  and  iu  a  series  of  pi<.ture8j 
or  sometimes  on  the  same  plate,  liembrandt  has  giveu  every  stage  in 
the  history. 

In  one  picture  vc  have  the  momeut  when  they  are  actually  raising 
the  ero«s  to  which  the  victim  has  already  been  attached.  Nothing 
can  well  exceed  the  anguisli  of  the  suffering  depicted,  the  beginuing 
of  the  torture  whir.li  is  to  end  in  death.  Among  the  men  irho  arc 
actually  engaged  in  raising  the  cross  of  Calvary  is  Itembrandt  him- 
self, and  no  one  works  more  energetically  ; — touching  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  young  artist  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  his  own  share  in 
tJie  sacrifice  for  the  aiu  of  the  world.*  Very  near  to  hira  among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  have  come  to  sec  justice  done  on  the 
blasphemer  who  has  dared  to  call  himself  the  Sou  of  God  and  to 
lead  souls  to  perdition,  stnuds  a  Pharisee,  iu  the  guise  of  a  Lutheran 
or  Calvinist  divine.  Perhaps  if  we  knew  all  the  important  person- 
ages of  the  day,  we  should  be  able  to  recognize  iu  this  man  the  portrait 
of  some  famous  Gomarist  of  Amsterdam. 

Coming  to  the  pictures  ot"  the  "  Cruci6Kion,"  we  will  speak  first 
of  the  smaller  etchings.  Iu  one,  Jesus  hangs  on  a  cross  very 
little  above  the  ground  ;  a  group  are  gathered  round  him.  his  mother 
lies  fainting  at  his  feet,  he  louksi  with  sudering  pity  upon  her.  In 
the  distance  are  the  walls  of  a  town,  it  might  be  some  place  in 
Holland  ;  indeed,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  faggots  round  Uic  feet, 
it  would  represent  the  death  of  snme  poor  Anabaptist. 

The  most  important  of  the  etchings  representing  the  Crucifixion 
is  the  "Three  Crosses.''  Wo  cannot  do  better  than  avail  ourselves 
of  Cbarlcs  Blanc's  description  : — 

"  By  oneof  (ho«o  plays  of  clarG-obflcnre,  familiar  to  the  gonius  of  Rembrandt, 
he  ideidiac^  the  it^aumtriiaus  spectacle  of  the  gibbrt  by  cnusinp  a  supernatural 
light  lo  r>ll  on  it.  At  fimt  it  ia  only  the  light  of  u  dull  day  chat  ruadeie 
visible  the  victims;  all  hut  k  cr(jwd  of  people,  who  press  boforo  the  Uoninn 
cavalry,  and  tlis  group  around  Siition  thtj  Cyrenian,  is  untinishLfi,  and  not  yet 
worked  out.  TIio  remnituler  oftbe  picttiri'  U  only  a  touch  of  genius,  in  which, 
by  a  Tkw  traits  and  strokes,  th«  inn?miost  tnul  of  the  subject  is  expre.-!«ed. 

**  Without  nuHleUing,  with  Bonw  shad*!,  and  by  a  simple  outline,  put  in  u 
rapidly  as  thu  heart  btats,  Kembraudt  expresses  the  omuliou  of  the  dilTisreot 


*  KtBlnadt  «xwat«d  tliis  pictura  la  ItUS,  bung  tli«n  stwut  twvnty-ni  yaata  of  ajp. 
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actoiB  in  iTiis  Rreat  dramii.  Tlie  (twoon  of  Mary,  the  qrief  of  ihe  apoallca, 
tenderness  oE  St.  John,  who  rmbnicen  th«  Cntss,  ready  lo  receive  the  I<at  sigh 
of  bis  master  ;  the  fright  of  the  Plinrisf^un,  who  lly  tMniUing ;  tlie  everUsling 
bnitnlity  of  iho  BoIdJLTB,  and,  pcrliaps,  th«  ri.'»i»r»e  uf  tlie  traitor  Judas,  whu 
proetmCea  himself  od  the  earth,  rvpeiitant  mid  iIi-S|><uiring. 

"  On  ihe  same  plate  Kembrandt  guos  on  working  lo  order  that  he  may 
roprcueiit  the  fall  accoRipUsbment  of  tha  sacrifice,  the  moment  whea  Jesas, 
Utiortug  n  great  cry,  tlio  cry  of  death,  said  '  It  is  finisbed.'  The  sun  is 
eclipsed,  the  enrth  is  covered  with  confusion  and  obscurity,  the  veil  of  the 
TamplL-  Is  rent  in  twain,  the  rocks  break,  the  tombs  open.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fuel,  ill  the  lost  state  of  the  plntc  the  artU:  hits  entirely  changed  his 
figures,  Tlio  group  around  the  Cyrcninn  hna  disappeared,  some  lionica  are 
rearing,  a  rider  is  ovcrhirncd.  The  unrtpfntant  thief  is  covered  with  a  Biniater 
shadow  ;  a  cIobo  rain  is  (hlling  from  the  blacTi  clouds  on  this  scene  of  iniquity, 
nvlea  j>\uant  justtim  ;  and  the  eye  oau  now  only  see  the  confused  image  of  one 
of  llie  J'hariaees  struck  with  terror,  the  (lilhoucltc  of  the  exrcutioners,  tJie 
happy  thief  who  haa  received  tho  first  fruits  of  iho  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
nt  luL,  the  form  of  the  Just  One  who  devotes  himself  for  Humanity." 

Many  persona  have  perhaps  sccu  prints  oi  the  picture  barbar- 
ously called  "  The  (ircat  DcBL-ent  frum  the  Cruss,"  and  have  becu 
ishocked  by  the  revolting  character  of  the  figure  of  the  Crucified. 
But  let  them  study  it  well,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  X^mbrandt's  conception  of  the  sacrifiee  of  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
let  them  above  all  bear  in  mind  the  thought  that  I  bare  here  tried 
to  bring  oiit^  that  Uetnbratidt  was  striving  to  depict  the  true  Gospel 
— the  GoB(>cl  to  the  Poor  and  SuiVering — and  they  will  see  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  touching  than  the  abjcctncss  of 
the  ignominy  to  which  the  Son  of  Man  has  been  rcdured. 

On  the  cross,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  Jeans  applied  to  lutn- 
sclf  the  words  of  the  twenty>accond  Psalm  :  "  I  am  a  worm,  and  do 
nmn,  ....  I  am  poured  out  like  water,  and  all  ray  bones  are  out 
of  joint.  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  and  my  tongue 
cleaveth  to  mr  jaws;  and  thou  hast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death." 

What  increases  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  ariaing  from  the  utterly 
helpless  and  ignominious  manner  in  which  the  poor  corpse  falla,  is  to 
see  the  intense  and  reverent  love  and  gentle  carefulneas  with  which 
the  disciples  arc  taking  it  dowu.  This  is  all  the  more  striking,  since 
it  is  done  by  poor  men  who  have  no  other  appliance  but  a  couple  of 
ladders.  In  another  plate,  the  corpse  has  been  laid  oa  the  ground 
at  the  feet  of  the  Mother,  who  is  supported  by  sympathclic  friends. 

liut  the  representation  of  this  scene  in  which  the  genius  of  liem- 
hrandt  comes  out  most  characteristically,  is  the  one  called  "  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Torchlight."  It  is  an  intensely  dark  night, 
and  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cross  is  seen  on  the  brow  of  a  hill ; 
the  body  has  been  lowered  into  a  sbroud,  and  a  man  below  is  pre- 
paring  a  bier  to  receive  it.  A  brilliant  light  falls  on  the  principal 
group,  and  the  weird  effect  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  a  white  hand 
held  up  in  the  tliick  obscurity  on  which  the  light  rcHects. 
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TUis  sad  work  has  taken  time,  and  the  cold,  ^y  dawn  has  come. 
With  heavy  hearts  the  mourners  raise  ttie  bier,  that  thoy  may  carry 
its'  burdeti  to  the  tomb  of  J^cph  of  Arimathca.  \Vc  ace  them 
earning  slowly  round  tlio  roek,  in  which  is  the  grave,  whore  no  man 
had  yot  been  laid.  How  terrible  U  the  rigidity  of  death  !  It  is  no 
qucHtion  that  Iif«  has  for  ever  gone. 

Wc  enter,  with  the  women  and  the  disciples,  into  the  aepulchre. 
It  is  a  great  cave,  and  the  light  in  dispersed  over  the  interior ;  but 
as  the  body  dcseends  n  gradual  withdrawal  of  light  takes  place. 
This  is  obtained  by  different  proofs  being  taken  at  five  successive 
stages  of  the  plate,  in  caeh  of  which  the  darkness  becomes  more  intense. 
At  last  all  is  in  obscurity ;  the  corpse  and  the  mourners  are  scarcely 
«een;  the  torches  are  extinct;  the  night  of  the  tomb  has  commenced. 
"Nothing  remains  but  a  far-off  reflection,  dull,  nearly  invisible,  of 
something  which  was  light,  a  vague  souvcuir  of  something  which  was 
life."* 

The  spirit  of  suffering  and  humiliation  which  Rembrandt  repre- 
sented manifest!)  itself  in.  the  fact  thut  he  was  far  less  successful 
with  secncK  like  those  of  the  Kcsurreetiou  and  Ascension  than  with 
.those   that  relate  to  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord.     There   is  an 

reality,  not  to  isiiy  a  want  of  imagination,  in  his  rendering  of  theeo 
two  subjects,  which  makes  it  evident  he  did  not  feel  thera. 

When  wc  renieniber  how  wonderfully  he  has  portrayed  the 
Annuuciation  to  the  Shepherds  and  the  itesnrrcction  of  Lazarus,  it 
cannot  bo  said  there  was  any  reason  in  his  genius  why  he  should  not 
have  produced  pictures  of  these  subjects  interesting  as  those  of  the 
Fasrion.  It  roust  therefore  have  been  from  the  fact  that  the  triumphant, 
irirtoriona  note  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  religion  which  he  reprc- 
aeutcd.  That  religion  had  been  defeated,  and  had  never  got  beyond 
the  atagc  of  perscculiou  and  martyrdom. 

Thus  in  all  the  events  connected  with  the  forty  days,  the  one  in 
wliich  Rembrandt  feels  mokt  interest  is  the  occasion  when  two  poor 
D]en,  loxtin  dismay  at  the  end  of  all  their  hopes,  are  filled  with  joyful 
amazement  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Master  in  whom  they 
bad  trusted.  Rembrandt  has  ponrcd  out  his  whole  sout  in  his  efforts 
to  depict  the  Supper  at  Emmans. 

"Jesus  Made  Known  in  Breaking  of  Bread"  is  the  subject  ot 
the  painting  now  at  the  Louvre. 

lu  this  afTcctiug  picture,  the  tM'o  things  thot  strike  us  most  are 
tlie  extreme  poverty  of  the  actors,  and  the  naturalistic  eouecptioa. 
the  painter  has  of  the  Resurrection  body  of  Jesus.  The  risen  Christ 
and  the  two  disciples  are  represented  as  rert/  poor  men,  the  table 
being  spread  iu  the  humblest  manner.  Bui  there  is  the  strongest 
posnble  contrast   between   the  risage   of  Christ   and  that  of  the 

*  Cliu-la  BUnc. 
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healthy  o1(1  man  who  »it4  transfixed  with  astonishment  as  the 
conviction  sudcU-nly  davrns,  "  It  is  the  Lord."  For  the  Christ  looks 
like  one  who  has  latt-ly  jiatisfd  through  great  physical  suffering.  Re 
is  plainly  a  being  who  is  far  more  aoul  than  body,  and  whom  you  might 
expect  in  a  moment  to  prove  but  a  vision.  He  seems  to  see  what 
no  one  else  sees.  He  has  exactly  the  look  of  one  of  those  men  or 
women  whom  you  are  compelled  to  love  1>ecaiise  they  are  *o  near 
to  God. 

la  a  second  picture,  where  Jesus  ts  departing,  Rembrandt  does  sofc 
appear  to  have  been  »o  successful ;  but  in.  a  fiaal  one,  which  is  only  an 
etching,  the  artist  has  surpassed  himself.  He  lias  produced  in  a 
little  picture  of  two  or  three  inches  a  scene  upon  which  the  eye  is 
never  tired  of  ga:iing,  the  wonderful  truth  of  expression  and  eQect  is 
so  amazing. 

The  Diunicnt  illustrated  is  that  immediately  after  Jesus  has 
vanislicd.  The  apartment  is  very  small,  and  the  table  is  pnshml  up 
almost  cloHC  to  the  window,  which  is  closed  with  a  heavy  shutter  and 
holtcd.  The  dificiplo  on  the  further  aide  lias  risen  in  nstonishmcnt; 
terror  is  almost  apparent  on  that  good  anil  simple  face  at  so  super- 
natural a  circumstance ;  a  strong  liglit  from  the  candle  on  the  table 
casta  a  powerful  glare  on  his  features,  and  casts  a  great,  weird, 
black  shadow  on  the  wall.  The  disciple  who  is  in  front  of  the  table 
turns,  with  equal  surprise,  towards  the  spot  where  the  guest  was  the 
moment  before;  his  face  is  traced  in  vivid  outline  by  the  light  of 
the  caudle  immediately  behind.  But  the  most  eloquent  point  iu  the  ^M 
picture — its  subject,  the  central  fact  which  engfiges  alike  the  atten-  ^^ 
tion  of  the  spectator  and  of  the  disciples — is  the  empty  chair;  it 
seems,  in  some  seuse,  to  be  itself  endowed  with  Ufc  ;  its  form,  colour, 
and  position  sjKsk  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  licart. 

Thus,  nothing  is  more  maaifcst  in  the  works  of  Rerohraudt — the 
works  of  a  whole  life — than  this :  that  to  him  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  WHS  the  Gospel  of  the  Poor.  From  the  moment  he  first 
depicts  the  babe  lying  in  the  stall  of  an  ox,  among  the  dark  and 
gloomy  shadows  of  a  stable,  to  tlie  hour  when,  still  arrayed  in  the 
homely  garments  of  the  poor,  he  alternately  consorts  with  angels  and 
with  men  who  wear  patched  clothes  and  clouted  shoes,  he  represents 
Jesus  4s  the  Poor  Man,  the  companion  of  the  suffering  chitdrea  of 
want.  He  is  the  !Man  who  goes  about  doing  good,  and  has  nowhere 
to  lay  his  bead.  It  is  this  brotherhood  in  poverty  which  he  loves 
most  to  display  in  the  Saviour's  character.  Doubtless  be  misses 
some  of  its  grander  features ;  but  if  he  gives  only  a  side  of  the  Gospel 
it  is  an  aU-imiiortaDt  one,  since  it  is  the  coneeption  of  the  Poor  sDd 
Suffering  of  the  true  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

The  outbursts  which  have  moat  alarmed  Ilurope, — Lollardism,  the 
Jacquerie,  Peasuit  Revolts^  Anabaptism,  the  Camisard  lusorrection. 
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L^    ■French  Rcvolntion,  the  Cnmmnnc, — hnve  Wn  nothing  so  much  as 

l^^tblc  screams  from  a  IIumBuity  cnrshcd  and  hnntcd  into  a  corner. 

^^Hf  the    TQOTemcnts   which    ended    in    the»c  outbreaks  be  studied, 

rticy  "iU  be  found  one  and  all   to  have  been  efforts  on  the  part  of 

Vbe  People  to  realize  exactly  the  same  thoughts  as  lliow  expressed 

,j^  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,      The  similarity  of  their  objects  in 

B«-cr>'  eoiiutry  and  alt  ages,  and  Iheir  likeness  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ, 

is  s  n'ondcrful  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  Oospcl  of  Jesus  Christ 

exactly  corresponds  to  the  irauts  of  Humanity. 

In  that  terrible  edict  by  which  the  Imperial  authority  in  the  reign 
,  of  CUarlus  V.  sought  to  stamp  out  Auabuptisni  by  rendering  every 
<  man,  womau^  or  child  suspected  of  it  an  outlaw,  liable  to  death, 
there  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  its  doctrine  was  fundamcn- 
taX\y  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  in  every  age : — "  Wu  learu  daily 
that,  notwithstanding  our  warnings  and  commands,  the  sect  of  the 
il.x»baptist5,  interdicted  and  condemned  alreadtf  mamj  centuries  past, 
Ati^^cnts  day  by  day  and  gains  continually  in  power  and  iti  in- 
flu*Dcc."  Vox  this  universal  Reign  of  .1  ustiee,  after  which  the  common 
pco|)lc  cTcryivhcre  so  persistently  aspire,  always  appears  to  the 
governing  classes  iti  u  light  cither  ridiculous  or  terrifyiug.  As  long 
2»  it  is  an  ideal,  they  mock  it  as  impracticable;  directly  it  seeks  to 
realize  itdctf  in  acta,  lliey  crush  it  as  social  anarchy.  Tliu«  the 
people  arc  driven  niatl,  and  thi'ir  cause;  becomes  fttaincd  witK  out- 
r«g«  which  every  one  shudders  to  think  of,  and  those  who  shared  in 
tbcm,  perhaps,  most  of  nil. 

And  so,  too,  in  the  minds  of  many  who  sincerely  love  justice,  but 
who  set  an  undue  value  on  accepted  notions  of  truth  and  the  estab- 
tislied  order  of  society,  the  mountain  of  prejudice  against  the  popular 
of  Christ's  doctrine  rises  bi{;her  from  age  to  age. 
Ftehaps  a  view  of  it  through  the  sollened  medium  of  the  miud  of 
Dui  of  genius  and  a  great  painter  and  humourist  may  tciupt 
persons  to  throw  aside  prejudice  and  to  study  fur  themselves  the 
:ght  of  the  eummuu  people  iu  all  ages, 
Uiy  this  short  paper  then  pruvo  like  the  tree  Moses  was  in- 
ted  to  throw  into  the  hitter  waters  of  Marah, — may  it  especially 
those  who  have  at  heart  tbc  religious  welfare  of  tbu  people,  to 
tfaat  tlie  Cinspcl  they  are  asking  for  is  one  in  hnrmony  with  their 
of  a  Universal  ilcigu  of  Justice — the  doctrine  of  the  Sermon 
the  Mount. 

RiCUARD     HbATU. 
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IN  almost  all  the  chief  towns  of  France  there  are  special  tribiinal» 
— called  Conseih  de  Prud'/tommes^-(oT  the  settlement  of  dif- 
fcrcnccft  betwccu  masters  and  workmen,  ami  between  workmen  among 
themselves,  in  matters  relating  to  trade.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase 
isj  a  boanl  or  council  of  wise  and  cxpcricneed  men.  Its  actual  work- 
iog  can  beat  be  explained  b,v  an  illustrative  instance,  such  as  may 
be  found  ou  ulniost  any  day  in  one  of  the  manufacturing  or  industrial 
towns.  The  particular  illustration  is  taken  from  a  court  held  at 
the  Tribunal  of  Cotuniercej  opposite  tlic  Palace  of  Justice,  iu  Paris. 
£ntcriug  the  middle  door  and  jirocecding  upstairs,  we  pass  a  long 
corridor  containing  a  stuffed  bcueU  for  the  witncsscjt,  a  cliair,  and  a 
tabic  fuinislieil  witli  tlie  iisnul  inkstand  and  Huucer  of  iiouucc,  at  which 
the  office  messenger  is  to  sit  and  pretend  to  write  while  awaiting  the 
bell-ringing  from  any  of  the  rooms.  Opening  out  of  tins  corridor 
are  doors  labelled,  "  Cabinet  of  the  Secretary,"  "  Cabinet  of  MonHienr 
the  President,"  "  Hall  of  Conciliation,"  and  so  forth.  The  hall, 
which  is  rfithcr  a  low  room  for  its  size  of  .30  feet  ionj;  by  IG  feet  broad, 
is  lighted  by  two  windows,  and  is  divided  by  a  bar  into  two  unequal 
parts.  Within  the  bar,  and  between  the  two  windows,  there  is  a  small 
table,  at  which  sit  the  President  for  the  day  and  another  member  of 
the  council.  At  the  right  hand  of  the  President  is  the  secretary,  at 
a  second  table.  The  President,  wlio  is  a  master  manufacturer,  is  a  tall. 
stout,  well-made  man,  about  aiJity  years  of  age,  his  closely  shaven  face 
and  short  grizzly  hair  showing  an  intellectual  head  and  a  firm  mouth. 
His  companion  ou  the  bench  is  a  working-man  about  forty  years 
old,  with  long  black  hair  and  thick  moustache,  worn  without  whiskers  or 
beard.  What  his  oval  face  loses  iu  symmetry  is  gained  in  force  by 
the  projection  of  his  temples.      He  seems  to  be  in  periect  accord  with 
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the  other  member  of  the  council,  and  it  is  amiuiDg  to  otjscrvti  the 
hcartv  and  energetic  way  in  which,  whilfi  th(!  President,  fur  the  sake  of 
ajjpcaraucca,  hohts  a  large  sheet  of  paper  before  tlu'iu,  they  lay  their 
heads  together  anil  whisper,  gcstienlating  the  while,  as  is  the  tmiversnl 
castom  with  Frenehmcu.  Both  councillora  wear  badges  of  officOj  con- 
sisting  of  a  black  ribbon  round  the  iicck,  frora  which  hangs  an  oval 
■ilver  plate  of  some  three  inches  In  depth,  with  about  a  dozen  radiating 
points,  each  tipped  with  a  HiLvcr  dot. 

Outside  tiic  bar,  one  at  each  end.  Bit  a  policenian  and  the  office 
nicBscngcr ;  or,  rather,  they  are  supposed  to  be  sitting,  but  the  latter 
is  always  bustling  about  with  fussy  importance.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
benches,  covered  with  green  cloth,  to  accommodate  ihc  people  waiting 
to  be  "  conciliated."  One  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  perfect  rerbal 
courtesy  that  marks  the  proceedings,  just  such  as  a  stranger  observe* 
in  the  strceta,  in  the  shops,  and  in  public  vehicles.  The  wurkmau  is 
•tyled  "  Monsieur"  iu  the  same  way  as  the  master,  or  the  "  patron," 
as  the  latter  is  always  described  in  tlie  proceedings.  "When  only  one 
party  to  a  case  is  present,  it  is  adjourned  for  the  issuing  of  a  more- 
formal  citation  ;  when  both  are  a1)seDt  the  case  is  considered  as  settled. 
One  Case  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  nature  of  the  proceedings.  It 
was  brought  by  Alonsieur  Adolph  ugaiust  his  late  "  patron,"  ISIonsieur 
Contray.  The  former  had  come  just  as  he  was  used  to  attire  himself 
for  work.  The  Intter  had  arrayed  birasclf,  or  had  been  arrayed  by 
other  hands,  in  all  his  glory.  He  had  brought  with  him  Madame 
Coutray,  or  she  had  brouglit  him.  At  first  it  did  not  clearly  appear 
which  was  the  case,  but  ere  long  it  was  evident  who  was  the  real 
"  jmtTon/'  The  office  messenger,  whose  foresight  and  person.il  honour 
could  not  but  he  admired,  succeeded  in  persuading  Madame  to  sit  near 
im,  and  he  at  once  constituted  himself  her  controller,  but  with  vary- 
'ing  degrees  of  success  as  the  case  went  on.  The  com]il;ito.int  took  his 
place  on  the  President's  right  hand  side  of  the  bar,  and  the  respondeat 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  President  held  a  paper  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  demand,  and  lookiug  at  this  he  iisked  the  complainant 
what  he  wanted.  Whereupon  Monsieur  Adolph,  although  with  uono 
of  the  usual  volubility  of  French  workmen,  said  : — 

"  1  want  to  be  paid  a  week's  money,  because  Monsieur  Coutray 
showed  me  to  the  door  without  notice" 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Coutray,''  asked  the  President,  "  wliat  aay  you  to 
that  ?" 

"Monsieur  ]e  President,"  began  he,  fluently,  "  this  is  not  aman  to 
my  liking.  He  is  not  a  serious  man.  I  often  found  liirn  smoking 
in  a  department  of  the  factory  where  we  keep  straw,  and  I  spoke  to 
him  strongly  about  it.  One  Saturday  evening  I  asked  him  to  carry 
■  box  to  a  client's,  but  he  refused,  and  told  mc  I  might  carry  it  myself. 
So  I  told  liim  he  must  go,  as  I  did  not  wont  him  any  longer,  and  that 
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after  the  fullowiug  Saturday  there  would  be  no  room  for  liitu  in  the 
factory.  On  the  Sunday  mnriiing  lie  came  to  me  and  said  that  his 
wife  had  no  brt^ud  for  the  children,  and  he  prayed  me  to  take  him 
back.  I  told  him  he  might  eonio  for  a  fcv  days,  so  that  he  might  have 
a  chance  to  find  aomctliiiig  v\»v..  I  did  tliii),  i^ir,  in  churity,"  added 
Monsieur  Cuntray,  raising;;  his  voice,  and  gracefully  placing  a  hand 
on  hij)  capacious  and  snowy  Hhirt-Front.  "  On  Monday  I  scut  him  to 
one  or  my  best  clients,  anil  lie  ought  to  have  gone  again  in  the  after- 
noon. But  he  was  absent  at  two  o'clock,  at  three,  at  four ;  and  one 
found  him  in  a  doorway,  aslecpj  drunk,  and — smoking  his  pipe/' 

Monsieur  Coutray  paused,  to  allow  this  great  enormity  duly  to  im- 
press the  court,  although  he  did  not  appear  to  see  the  difficulty  of  hit 
late  workman  smoking  while  asleep. 

Then  he  resumed  : — 

"  So  on  the  Saturday  night  I  paid  him,  and  again  dismissed  him !" 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Adolpb,  is  that  true?" 

"No;  Monsieur  Fix>siileut;  I  was  neither  found  in  a  doorway,  nor 
druuk,  nor  aslc-cp.  As  for  my  pipe,  is  it  that  one  may  not  smoke  his 
pipe  while  walking  on  the  street  to  go  to  one's  work.?  The  patroD 
once  spoke  to  me  about  my  pipe,  and  once  oxity,  and  I  immediately  put 
it  iu  my  pocket.  And  on  the  Saturday  night  when  he  a»ked  me  to  carry 
the  box  it  was  already  seven  o'clock,  and  I  said  it  was  too  late  to  go 
so  far,  and  that  it  was  not  my  work  to  carry  boxes.  But  I  did  not  in- 
sult Monsieur  Coutniy.  When  1  went  again  it  was  not  for  a  few  days. 
And  on  the  Monday,  on  the  Boulevard,  he  apoke  to  me  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  but  said  nothing  of  my  being  asleep,  or  drunk,  or  of  my 
pipe ;  and  yet  on  the  Saturday  he  gave  me  my  money,  and  told  me 
to  go  away." 

Adolph  spoke  with  hesitancy,  and  tried  to  aid  his  tongue  by  waving 
his  loug  arms.  It  transpired  that  he  was  from  Alsace,  which  was  the 
reason  why  he  was  not  so  voluble.  Monsieur  Coutray  was  with  diffi' 
culty  restrained  from  interrupting  him  repeatedly  ;  and  his  better  half 
all  the  time  gave  great  trouble  to  the  officer  who  was  trying  to  keep 
her  quiet. 

"  Monsieur  le  President,"  at  length  said  the  patron,  "  he  came  to 
me  on  Sunday,  weeping.  In  charity"  (again  the  graceful  action  on  the 
shlrt-frout),  "  I  told  Uim  to  go  to  his  work.  He  fails  me  at  one  of 
my  best  clients.  He.  prefers  his  pipe  to  my  interests.  He  is  not  a 
Bcrioua  man,  such  as  I  love,"  aud  so  on  iu  au  ascending  key. 

The  President  cross- cxaniincd  both  parties.  He  ascertained  that 
the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  of  Monsieur  Contray's  shop,  was  to  give  a 
week's  notice  or  a  week's  pay  to  the  workmen  on  dismissal.  Ti 
he  said, — 

*•'  Monsieur  Coutray,  if  when  you  found  this  man  smoking  in'  & 
dangcruus  place^  or  when  you  found  him,  as  alleged,  drunk  instead,  of 
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■fj^ing  at  his  work,  you  had  dismissed  hira,  and  he  had  theu  bronght 
^j->xi  here  we  should  have  said  that  you  had  reason  for  the  dismissal. 
-jjtxt  seciug  that  Tou  for  a  time  overlooked  these  faults,  if  they 
— ^;c*iirredj  and  seeing  that  tt  is  )roar  cuatooa  to  give  a  week's  notice, 
^^C5  (]uestioD  before  u^  dej>cudx  on  what  pa-rsctt  on  the  Sunday,  when 
^i^u  tohl  Monsieur  Adolph  that  he  miglit  comu  again.  Did  you  then 
t«;iK^  ^i^i  plainly  that  it  was  for  a  fevr  days  only,  and  that  be  was  not 
■^^     Tcquire  a  week's  notice?" 

"  ^fonsieuT  Ic  President,  he  came  to  me  weeping  ;  and  in  charity/' 
__— t^ut  the  usnal  graceful  aetion  was  this  time  interrupted  by  the  Preai- 
f3,c:X3.t  saying  rather  sharply, — 

*'  Pardon,  Monsieur  Coutrity,  answer  me  categorically.  Did  you 
tell  him  that  he  must  not  require  notice?" 

"  ^[onsieur  le  President,"  said  the  bewildered  raan,  who  had  been 
per'jictually  casting  furtive  glances  at  his  wife,  "  he  came  to  me  weep- 
ing, and  I " 

Hut  the  President  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  ;  and  putting  up 
lii«  sheet  of  paper,  he  leaned  towards  the  other  member  of  the  court. 
They  whispered  together,  while  Monsieur  Coutray  was  letting  off  his 
Bpc^cch  again,  and  while  Madame  was  being  calmed  and  pacified  by  the 
ofRcc  messenger.     In  about  two  minutes  the  President  said,— 

*■*  The  Court  has  heard  both  parties,  and  considered  the  evidence, 
arscl  is  of  opinion  that  Monsicnr  Coutray  should  pay  Monsieur  Adolph 
«a«3  week's  wages, —  say,  thirty-six  francs,  and  for  the  two  letters  of  the 
Court  sixty  centimes.  Do  you  accept  this  decision.  Monsieur 
Co^atray  ?" 

■*  But,  Monsieur  le  President,  I  reclaim  one  aud  a  half  day's  wages 
for-  the  time  he  did  not  work,"  said  Coutray,  aus.ious  to  pull  Bome- 
ttsing  out  of  the  fire,  "  when  he  was  drunk  and  smukiug." 

*'  For  the  drinking  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  President,  "  hut  ccr- 
taiuly  he  did  not  work  one  day,  so  we  will  say  thirty  francs  sixty 
oeu.  times." 

31onsicur  Coutray  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  as  if  to  hud  the  money, 
iliich  was  uoi  there  but  in  Madame's  keeping.  He  meekly  received 
it  from  her  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Madame,  whose  face  had 
suddeuty  blanched,  regained  her  natural  colour  and  retired, followed  by 
her  husband,  to  the  evident  relief  of  the  otHce  messenger.  Adolph  dis- 
creetly took  a  longtime  to  count  his  money  and  pay  over  the  sixpence 
of  costs.  Then  he  forgot  his  cap,  and  did  not  remember  it,  or  could 
not  find  it,  until  I^Iadnme  had  ample  time  to  descend  the  stairs  and  get 
p&rt  of  her  way  homeward. 

V'ith  aU  the  amusement  ufforded  by  watching  this  case  and  others 
Ibat  arose,  with  the  main  action  and  the  byplay  of  incidents  iu  the 
various  scenes,  it  could  not  hut  he  acknowledged  that  justice  had 
been  fairly  rendered.       In  this  particular   case  Adolph    was  doubt- 
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}em  ft  dtHgreeable  man,  yet  be  via  cBtiUed  to  the  ngdu  wlucfa  tBe 
cutom  of  bti  tnde  conceded,  and  vbieh  the  ajmfall^  of  Uw  muter 
and  hi*  kiodneaa  did  sot  take  avar.  Xowteie  n  Xtaghiid  eoold 
«DCii  ■nbatantial  }n«tice  have  been  olicataed  ia  a  qaarter  of  an  boar 
and  at  a  ccMt  of  only  dxpeoce.  Tbc  Preaidcnt  vaa  endeatly  &ot  only  an 
iDtclHgciit  man.  but  «killed  and  paiastakiag  in  bia  ofiee.  His  patience 
in  balandng  the  ttatement  of  caA  cd  the  parties  in  the  opening  pm- 
ceediugfl,  hU  ready  and  jiut  appreaatioo  of  the  diief  points  in  each 
case,  bu  method  of  eliciting  informatioa,  and  the  cteaineii  vltb  which 
he  made  the  parties  feel  that  the  main  qnestioa  vas  reail^r  iaroUed 
in  tbe  diffcreot  points,  were  very  ctrikjng. 

A  similar  dmcrijjtioD  might  be  given  of  tbe  other  Cooseils  de 
Prud'hotamn  throD|;hoat  France.  The  fonctions  of  these  tribunal! 
resemble,  and  may  be  aaid  to  replace,  those  exercised  before  the 
Bevulutioii  of  1789  by  the  irardeus  and  sjmdica  of  the  various  trade 
corporations.  Soon  after  their  abolition  a  law  was  paaaed,  in  1790, 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  faj  appointing  "  prud- 
'bommea,"  or  men  of  wisdom  and  discrctioo,  as  assessors  to  the 
jnsticea  of  the  peace.  At  Lyons,  where  silk  ami  other  staple  manu- 
factnrps  arc  larfrely  earritd  on,  somethiDg  like  the  old  jurisiliction 
sunrivrri,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Common  Tribunal ;"  and  upon  this 
was  modelled  tbe  first  "  Ounscil  de  Prod'bommes,''  which  was  formed 
by  decree  in  1800,  This  decree  contained  pro\-isious  enabling  the 
plaa  to  be  extended  to  all  other  manufacturing  and  industrial  towns. 
By  later  decrees  the  plan  was  made  still  more  general,  and  additional 
roles  were  framed.  Under  these  various  provisions  the  Couscils  de 
Prud'hommes  acted  until  the  Rcvolutiou  of  1848,  which  gave  a 
prcpondorauco  of  power  to  the  workmen,  who  passed  a  decree  corn* 
pletcly  changing  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Councils,  and 
givinff  in  them  the  chief  inlluuiice  tu  labour,  un  the  alleged  ground 
that  hitherto  emjiloyers  had  enjoyed  too  much  power.  For  five  yean 
the  nc^v  nrrntigcmcnt  lasted,  but  it  did  not  work  satisfactorily. 
Instead  of  ^mouthing  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  it 
Taised  new  elements  of  strife,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
some  towns  the  Councils  had  to  he  dissolved,  owing  to  the  disputes 
and  litipntion  which  were  caused.  Complaints  arose  on  all  sides  of 
the  working  of  the  new  motliod,  anil  in  1853  another  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, under  which  these  courts  now  act,  Accouut  was  taken 
of  the  growing  intelligence  and  the  improved  condition  of  the 
"prorking-monj  and  of  the  complaints  made  as  to  the  inequality  of 
their  position  under  the  law  of  1810;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Councils  was  so  modiilcd  as  to  casure  the  perfect  equality  of  cm- 
ploycrs  and  employed. 

Under  this  law,  when  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Conseil  de  Prnd- 
'hommcs,  the  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
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place  coaccraed.  First  of  allj  a  lacmoriaL  Is  seut  to  tbe  Minister  of 
Commerce,  setting  forth  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamher  of  Com- 
merce aad  of  the  CoDstiUatire  Chamber  of  Arts  aud  jMauufaclures, 
showing  the  need  for  cstahlishiug  a  Conseil  do  Prod'hommcs,  irith  a 
Toto  of  the  Municipality  confirming  the  need  and  promising  to 
provide  the  requisite  expenses.  Jn  an  appended  table  is  set  furth  the 
trades  Kubjcct  to  the  proposed  jurisdiction,  divided  tuto  classes,  with 
the  mimhcr  of  Prud'hommes  to  be  elected  for  each.  On  receipt  of 
these  documents,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  decides  whether  a  Council 
shall  be  formed;  and  if  ao,  a  decree  is  issued  settiug  forth  the  nnmher 
of  members  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed,  being  not  fewer  thtiu  six, 
exclusive  of  the  president  and  vice-president.  The  Minister  also 
decides  whether  for  the  various  trades  set  forth  in  the  memorial  there 
shall  be  several  Councils  or  only  one.  In  large  towns  this  sometimoa 
leads  to  inconvenience,  and  even  to  failure  of  justice,  the  oiEciaJ  ten- 
dency being  to  restrict  the  number  of  Councils.  For  example,  Paria 
liu  but  four,  with  all  its  various  trades.  As  this  jurisdiction  pro- 
fesses to  be  one  of  experts,  it  must  frequently  fad,  for  no  Prud'homme, 
however  intclligcDt,  can  profeu  to  be  expert  at  scores  or  hundreds 
of  trad.'s,  many  of  which,  like  watchmalccra  and  ironfoundcrs,  nre 
*xtrcmcly  diverse,  although  coming  under  the  control  of  the  same 
Council  as  being  "workcm  in  metal."  It  is  the  same  in  Paris  and 
other  large  towns  with  various  trades  ;  the  geuerid  description  of 
"chemical  products,"  for  example,  combiuiug  a  miscellaneous  coUectiou 
'Of  employiucnts  that  cannot  easily  be  grouped  under  either  of  the 
other  tlirec  Councils.  The  limited  number  of  memhcrs  forming  the 
Court  is  also  found  to  be  prejudicial,  especially  as  regards  the  work- 
men, who  cannot  afford  to  give  up  much  time,  and  heuce  oio  fre- 
quently absent. 

The  Municipality  of  the  town  has  to  bear  the  oxpcnae  of  establish- 
ment, including  the  flnding  of  proper  courts  and  offices;  aud  thence- 
forth the  cost  of  lighting,  wanning,  and  similar  disbursements.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  year  tlic  President  prepares  an  estimate  of  the 
outlay,  which  is  sent  to  the  mayor,  and  i»  included  in  tbc  municii>al 
bndgct.  The  president  and  vice-president  arc  nominated  by  the 
Chief  of  the  State,  who  may  select  them  frora  n'ithin  or  without 
the  Council.  They  are  almost  invariably  chosen  from  outside,  so  as 
to  be  a-t  far  as  possible  independent  of  either  of  the  two  classes 
forming  the  Court.  This  nomination  by  the  Government  is  com- 
plained of  by  some  of  the  working-men ;  but  most  independent 
vera  believe  that  it  is  fur  the  better  plan;  the  experience 
ined.  under  the  IHiK  law  showing  that  the  election  of  Dtftccra 
the  Councils  often  caused  strife  that  was  never  healed  and  led  to 
much  party  feeling.  The  president  aud  vice-president  hold  offiec 
fur  throe  years,  and  are  rc-eligible.     The  secretary,  who  has  great 
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iDQuciicc,  is  appointed  to  or  removed  from  bis  po&t  by  the  Prefect,  on 
the  rccoiiimcndatioii  of  the  PrcJiiilcnt.  The  Prud'liomaics  themseUca 
arc  cltetctl  by  masters,  foremen,  or  workmen,  in  one  of  the  tnuli's  or 
catlings  subject  to  tbc  jurisdiction.  The  etcetera  must  be  at  lea&t 
twcnty-fiyc  years  old,  must  hafe  cxcreist'd  tlicir  calling  for  6ve  yean, 
and  must  have  lived  tlirce  ycarA  within  tlic  tlistriet.  All  per«ODs  work- 
ing upon  materials  owned  by  tliemselvcfl,  and  not  uptjii  materials  given 
out  to  tliera  on  picceworli,  arc  classed  among  masters,  although  em* 
ploying  no  workmen  or  apprtmtices.  Tluwe  who  work  up  otlier  nianu- 
factnrers'or  mcrcha.nts*materia]s  arc  classed  among  worljmen,  although 
working  at  home  and  employing  others.  ^VorkmL•n  of  the  classes 
who  arc  required  by  law  to  carry  a  Hvrrt,  or  descriptive  ccrtificatCj 
must  produce  it,  or  they  are  not  rcgifttcrcd  as  electors. 

The  Prud'hommc  must  himself  be  a  registered  elector,  qualified  as 
above  described,  thirty  years  of  age  at  least,  and  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  liouour  of  the  ofRce  ia  fenced  by  excluding  from  the  roll  of 
electors  and  candidates  all  persona  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes, 
misdemeauore,  breuches  of  irust,  ofTeuces  against  morality  and  decency, 
bntx-'ry  and  intimidation  at  Pailiaiueutary  and  municipal  elections  ;  or 
who  have  been  found  guilty  of  cummereial  frauds,  faUe  weights,  nilulte- 
rations,  usury,  kecpiu-j  diiwrderly  Lousl-s  or  gamingtables,  or  who  have 
been  bankrupt  without  being  purged  as  rciiuircd  by  Trench  law.  The 
electoral  lists  are  prepurcd  by  the  Mayur,  assisted  by  an  employer  and 
&  workman  as  asscssoi-s,  and  are  submitted  lo  the  Prefect  for  approval. 
Claimauts  may  appeal  to  the  Courts  to  be  registered  as  electors  with- 
out  payment  of  fees.  The  elections  take  place  at  meetings  .specially 
called  under  the  presidency  of  the  Miiyor,  or  one  of  his  deputie5.  The 
actual  voting  usually  takes  place  at  acparale  meetings  of  masters  and 
workmen  ;  hut  the  authoritiM  may  convene  joint  meetings,  either  pre- 
liminary or  final,  to  give  both  aides  the  opportunity  of  talking  over 
matters  connected  with  the  election.  But  the  masters  only  elect  Prud'- 
hommes  of  and  for  their  own  order,  as  is  the  case  with  the  workmen  ; 
and  the  number  elected  mu<>t  be  equal  for  botli  elasHCS.  At  the  tiret 
voting  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  is  essential ;  but  if  a  second  votiug 
be  required  a  relative  majority  suffice*'.  Thus,  ifat  an  election  for  one 
Prud'hommc,  100  electors  record  their  votes,  of  which  A  reeei»"e8  fortv, 
B  thirty-6ve,  and  C  twenty-tive;  A  would  not  be  elected  on  the  first 
BCmtiny,  because  he  has  not  ao  absolute  niajoi-ity — that  is,  fifty-one 
votes  at  least.  On  a  second  scrutiny,  if  the  same  votes  were  recorded, 
A  would  be  elected ;  having  a  relative  majority.  Tbu  Prud'hommes 
are  elected  for  *ii  years.  Kvery  three  years  one-half  of  the  Council  go 
out ;  but  in  case  of  a  sudden  vacancy,  the  Prefect  can  order  an  election. 
The  members  take  the  oaths  of  fideJity  and  obedience  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  taws,  and  swear  faithfully  to  rlischargc  their  duties.  Th« 
special  laws  under  which  judges  can  be  proceeded  against  for  coUu- 
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sion  and  breach  of  trust  arc  npplicable ;  and  tlic  Government  can 
temporarily  or  perumutiilly  dissolve  a  Couucil.  Tlie  members  arc  not 
paid,  althougU  »u  efioit  ^vas  mude  to  secure  this  ut  tUe  time  of  the 

8»iiig  of  the  deeree  now  iu  force.  Each  Council  is  divided  into  two 
Chambers,  called  respectively  the  Private  Bureau  aiid  tbe  General 
'Bureau.  The  former  couaists  uf  two  meuibets,  au  employer  and  a 
'n'orknian,  aud  its  sole  duty  in  tu  couciliate,  if  possible,  the  parties  who 
come  before  il.  Failiug  this,  they  have  to  go  before  the  General 
Bureau,  which  is  rumpuMid  of  ;tn  erjiial  number  of  workmen  and 
masters,  with  the  prcflitlcnt  aud  vice-president ;  fivt.*  forming  a  (quorum. 
Jurisdictiou  extctids  over  all  manufacturers,  contractors,  master  trades- 
men, sub-contractors,  foremen,  workmen,  and  appreutiees  working  in 
any  industrial  establishment  witliin  the  district  as3igne<l  to  the  Council, 
provided  that  the  persons  beloug  to  the  trades  named  in  tlie  decree  of 
appointment.  The  mnticr  in  dispute  must  ha  couuected  vith  the 
carT}*iDg  on  of  the  special  trade  or  business  of  the  parties,  or  arising 
out  of  agreements  or  contracts  made  in  connection  therewith.  Disputes 
between  one  manufacturer  or  merchant  and  another  ore  not  cogniz- 
able, unless  relating  to  trade  marks  or  designs ;  neither  are  disputes 
between  such  and  their  customers.  But  disputes  between  one  workman 
and  another,  in  reference  to  trade  matters,  may  be  taken  before  ttie 
court ;  OS  may  be  the  cfl*c  with  nearly  all  the  above  cicludcdmattcis, 
with  consent  of  both  parties.  There  is  uo  limit  as  to  the  amouat 
of  the  claim  in  dispute. 

The  parties  to  a  dispute  may  voluntarily  appear  before  the  Council 
with  a  written  dccluraticm  that  they  request  ita  good  offices  ;  but  it  is 
far  more  usual  for  one  of  the  parties  to  lodge  a  complaint.    The  secre- 

.ry  then  writes  a  simpk-  kttcr  of  iiivitatiou  to  the  other  party  to  pre- 
sent himself  ata  given  time,  and  this  invitation  has  all  the  force  ofa 
summons.  In  ease  of  absence  or  illness  a  mantor  may  be  represented 
by  a  clerk  or  a  wnrknian,  and  a  workman  may  lie  represented  by 
another,  being  alao  a  rctatirc.  The  law  t)in»  insists  upon  the  presence 
of  the  principals,  with  the  idea  that  conciliation  niiiy  be  rendered  more 
prompt  and  easy.  Some  time  ago  it  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  work- 
men that  Ihcy  shovdd  be  permitted  to  np|)car  by  their  legal  adviserH; 
but  this  demand  is  no  longer  made.  If  the  party  invited  to  ap]icar  does 
not  attend,  a  formal  citatiou  is  served  upon  him  by  the  usher  of  the 
inrt.  The  costs  of  this  form  part  of  the  costs  in  the  suit ;  but  if  this 
'citation  be  not  obeyed,  a  second  one  issues  at  the  cost  of  the  rccalci- 

ant  party,  who  is  further  liable  to  have  judgment  go  by  default.  At 
the  time  of  hearing,  tlicdisputaut-i  are  not  allowed  to  argue  with  each 
other;  but  each  states  his  caxc,  and  gives  only  such  further  cxplana- 
liona  as  the  Court  desire.  If  the  case  tunis  upon  different  versions 
of  facta  that  have  occurred  iu  the  presence  of  witnesses,  these  may  be 
called,   sworn,   aud   examined ;    a  very  tow  scale  t^  payments  being 
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allowed.  All  parties  muHt  conduct  tlicmsclvcs  with  rcspctit,  and  t1^ 
Court  has  powrcr  to  protect  itaelf  from  contempt  by  fines,  not  csccw^ 
ing  ten  francs;  hy  imprisiouinent,  not  ciccpdiDg  llircc  days  (nhie"^ 
however,  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  any  case  since  1871)  ;  and  by  pt^| 
licly  posting  up  the  names  of  oifcnders.  IF  one  of  the  litigimts  tind^^ 
taken  to  formally  prove  his  case,  or  disputes  the  authority  of  do^,^ 
meuts,  the  President  must  allow  of  au  appeal,  sending  the  caw  Wr«:>^ 
a' competent  legal  tribnnal.  Xlither  party  may  object  to  one  or  morr^^ 
the  Prud'hommcs  ulicu  tliey  have  a  pensoual  iuturcst  lu  the  rauLicr  ig 
dispute,  or  are  nearly  related  tu  one  of  the  {parties,  or  have  beeu  ut 
law  with  either  during  a  year,  or  have  prejudged  the  case  bj-  ^ 
writtcu  opinion.  Any  Prud'hommc  thus  objected  tu,  must  in  wnung, 
either  accept  or  refute  the  objection,  and  in  the  latter  caK  tlic 
Council  must,  within  eight  days,  sustain  or  refute  it,  and  front  Uu 
there  is  no  appeal. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  judgments  arc  definitive,  when  the  aioouiit 
in  dispute  dues  not  exceed  300  francs.  Beyond  that  amount  u 
appeal  lies  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  or,  failing  one  of  tHen, 
to  the  civil  courts.  The  appeals,  however,  are  extremely  (ew  ii 
practice.  Kvery  appeal  must  be  made  within  three  months;  In: 
in  ordinary  French  law  this  is  not  allowed  until  at  least  eight  iliji 
have  elapsed  since  the  notification  of  the  judgment;  the  object  of 
this  being  to  give  time  to  the  loser  to  recover  from  the  flrat  feeling 
of  annoyance  at  his  defeat.  The  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  judgracnte  given  by  Conscils  do  Prud'hommcs.  A  further 
appeal  lies  from  the  Tribnnal  of  Commerce  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
Tbe  Council  may  give  jirovisional  jmlgnicnta,  ordering  the  finiling  uf 
security,  and  the  making  of  payments  on  account.  It  has  povcrle 
hold  sittiogs  in  the  factory  or  workshop  where  the  dispute  has  aiiwa, 
and  it  has  a  right  of  eutry  to  all  places.  The  costs  of  a  »uit  in 
borne  by  the  loser,  unless  tbe  Court  specially  orders  each  side  to  \M 
its  own  costs.     The  following  is  the  table  of  fees  :— 

Ta  the  SecreCari/  oj'tite  Council, 

t-    rf. 

For  the  letter  of  invitation  to  attend OH 

For  pach  page  of  cnpioii  of  juipers  Mtiit ii    i 

For  a  copy  of  the  iTiinutes  certifying  non-conciliation  .     0    5 

To  the  ViheroftUe  CohhcH. 

For  each  eitabion  (void  in  case  the  letter  of  invitation 

fails  to  secure  ntteodsnce) 10 

For  the  notitication  of  a  judgniAnt I     i 

Tn  cnae   the  parties    live   more  thnti  threu  miles  from  the 
Coturt,  the  usher  is  allowed  for  each  six  miles: — 

For  the  citxiion 15 

For  the  notification I     H 

Vfijg^  borne  in  mind  that  in  at  Least  three-fourths  ofalltlka 

-ca*  e,   the  three-pcuuy  foe  is  all  that  is  payable,  and  thit 
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when  judgmrot  is  given  in  presence  of  the  pArtics,  no  formal 
notification  by  the  uchcr  is  ncctlful,  it  will  be  evident  that  costlintas 
is  not  one  of  the  eviU  of  the  CoDseiU  de  Prud'boinmc*.  lii  cases 
Athcrc  registration  of  judgiuent  Is  necessary,  and  i a  certain  forra»  of 
procedure,  some  stamp  duties  have  to  be  paid,  but  these  constitute 
the  minority.  Jud^jmcat  is  euforced  by  precisely  the  same  mean*  a-« 
those  of  all  other  law  courts  in  France.  lu  districts  where  there  is 
no  Coiueil  de  Prud'houmics.  and  in  cases  arising  between  person?  of 
other  trades  than  those  inchidcil  within  the  jnrifidiction,  ordinary 
justices  of  the  peace  are  chained  irith  the  isctllcmeut  of  disputes, 
which  munt  bo  tried  in  the  tucniity  wlicre  the  wovkshop  is  .tiituatc. 
ThcM!  justices,  however,  follow  the  same  procedure  iii  trade  disputes 
as  in  all  matters  brought  lR>forc  them.  The  costs  are  miic}i  greater; 
and,  M'bat  is  worse,  the  delays  that  nriso  are  long  and  rcxntious. 
Beside  its  mission  of  conciliating  and  judging  diderencos  between 
employers  and  their  trorkmen  and  apprentices,  or  between  the  latter, 
the  Conseil  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  laws  for  protecting 
trade  marlis  and  registered  desigu.t,  the  iuspcction  of  manufactories, 
the  execution  of  the  laws  upon  the  workman's  livret  or  certificate, 
and  the  general  laws  and  regulations  affecting  mftnufactures  and 
trade.  The  Government  can  at  all  times  call  upon  the  Council  for 
reports  and  replies  to  questions. 

Some  interesting  statistics  have  recently  appeared  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Councils,  the  scope  of  which  kias  very  much  increased  of 
late  years.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  system  the  number  of 
courts  has  largely  increased,  there  having  been  G3  in  181 1,  and  at 
the  present  time  about  l-)2.  The  cases  heard  in  private  sittings 
have  fluctuated  during  differimt  periods  j  but  on  the  whole  have  had 
a  tendency  to  increase,  especially  since  18BU,  in  which  year  the 
figures  were  31),i2t).  Of  these,  73  per  cent,  were  disposed  of  in 
12  manufacturing  centres.  Paris,  with  4  Prud'hommc  Courts^  hod 
Ifi,"")"  cases;  Tivons,  2,%i* ;  St.  Etiennc,  1,513;  Ronbaix,  1,-11  li; 
Havre,  1,3M;  Bordeaux,  I,(>fi0;  Lille,  812;  ElboDuf,  73";  Limoges, 
782;  Marseilles,  001  ;  St.  Qucntin,  530 ;  Bcsangou,  'lOt ;  tlic  total 
number  of  these  cases  being  28,969.  Out  of  every  I0()  cases 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Conciliation,  59  related  to  wages,  13  to 
dismissals,  10  to  misbehaviour,  5  to  disputes  about  apprenticeship, 
and  13  to  various  other  points.  On  an  average  about  a  fourth  of 
the  complaints  were  withdrawn  before  hearing  ;  but  it  is  a  subject 
of  remark  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Court 
to  conciliate  bare  been  succcisful  arc  year  by  year  becoming  less. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  which  are  sent 
up  to  the  General  Court,  but  which  are  settled  before  they  actually 
come  ou.  Between  187()  and  1H80,  out  of  a  yearly  average  of  7.955 
cases  put  down  for  hcariug  before  the  General  Court,  l-,789,  or 
three-fifths,  were  withdrawn  for  private  setclemcnt. 
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Wc  have  notbing  in  this  country  exactly  answering  to  these  Con- 
sciU  dc  Prml'lionimcs  in  trance.  True,  we  often  hear  of  an 
arbitrator  being  appointed  in  disputes  arising  about  iragca  or  hours 
of  vork  affecting  a  large  district  or  an  entire  trade.  But  the 
arbitrator  is  iiBually  chosen  for  his  public  position,  not  from  any 
spceial  knowledge  of  the  points  in  (li*putc  ;  and,  in  the  abi^cncc  of 
any  technical  acquaintance  with  the  matters  involved,  the  general 
result  is  that  a  compromise  is  (effected  which  statistics  neither  party, 
but  leads  to  a  revival  of  tlic  contention  on  an  early  day.  We  have 
also  Boards  of  Conciliation  for  the  hosiery  trade  in  the  Nottingham 
district,  for  the  iron  trade  in  Staflbrdshire  and  in  the  North  of 
Euglaud,  and  for  a  few  other  industries  and  places.  These  Boards 
consist  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workmen,  usually  pre- 
sided over  by  sonic  gentleman  from  outside,  and  their  chief  function 
ijji  to  iletcrminc  the  rate  of  wages,  quarter  by  cjuarter,  on  a  sliding 
sealo  of  prices  and  cost  of  production.  They  have  done  a  certain 
amount  of  good  in  averting  strikes  and  lock-outs,  but  as  at  present 
constituted  and  %vork(xl,  they  do  not  meet  anything  like  the  whide 
of  the  dinieulties  which  perpetually  arise.  The  amendment  of  the 
Labour  Laws  which  was  cfTectwl  in  1875,  hy  the  passing  of  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  and  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Pro[)erty  Act,  has  simplified  the  legal  proceedings  in  cases  of  dis- 
putes about  wages  aud  breaches  of  contract  as  between  masters  and 
servants.  Yet  there  appears  to  exist  some  need  for  a  quick  and  easy 
method  of  adjudication  on  alt  such  matters,  like  the  Conseil  de 
Prud'homnics,  but  adapted  to  Eiiglish  feelings  and  habits.  Each 
town  or  district  might  have  its  .\rbitration  Court,  composed  of 
employers  and  workmen  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Tarioiu 
trades,  which  might  he  more  easily  and  appropriately  grouped  thaa 
13  the  case  in  Franco.  The  decisions  should  have  the  binding  force  ' 
of  law,  subject  only  to  appeal  on  graver  questions.  These  would  be^| 
hut  fewj  so  thcj  workmen  would  come  to  be  inspired  with  con- 
fidence in  a  tribunal  comjiosed  partly  of  intelligent  and  upright  men  ^A 
of  their  own  order.  The  scale  of  fees  ahculd  he  fixed  at  a  lov^f 
rate,  sufficient  only  to  cover  working  expenses..  The  moral  effect 
would  be  great  and  salutary,  in  the  strengthening  of  mutual  con* 
JldcDce  and  goodwill,  and  in  checking  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
jealousy  which  is  ao  apt  to  break  out  between  capital  and  labour 
under  the  existing  cnnditiou  of  things.  Wc  arc  all  membei-a  of  tho^ 
body  politic,  and  while  each  ban  appropriate  duties  and  functiona,^| 
none  can  dispense  with  the  help  and  nympathy  of  the  others.  Any 
proposal  is  to  he  hailed  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  which  is  likelvto 
diminish  class  animosities  and  ^uftpicions,  and  to  weld  together  all 
sections  of  the  community  iu   earnest  efforSa  for  the  public  good. 

W.  H.  S.  AtBBzy. 
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fMDeen  notorioiw  for  a  long  time  past  tliat  great  (lisMtisfartion 
existed  in  South  Lancashire,  and  especially  in  Manclieater,  cou- 
aiiig  the  conditions  under  which  traffic  to  and  from  Liverpool,  and 
through  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  and  from  foreign  parts,  \%  eft'ected. 
TTie  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and  of  many  inland  towns  have 
been  icrioualy  revolving  projects  for  nevv  and  im|)rovcd  means  of 
Bsit,  and  have  a  length  succeeded  in  getting  a  Dill  for  making  a 
canal  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Due  of  Commons. 

M  this   movement   touches   national   as  well   as   local   interests, 

as  the   problem   "How   can   tratEc    he    best    facilitated    aud 

tpcnod  ?"  is  one   worthy  to  engage  the  attention   of  the  vhole 

iitiy,  it  has  been  thought  that  some  account  of  the  condition   of 

in  the  ncighljonrhood  of  the  Jlcrscy  may  he  acceptable  here. 

lingly  an  attempt  irill  be  made  in  this  paper  to  show  how  the 

lints  above  alluded  to  have  arisen,  and  what  they  arc  ;  also  to 

some  account  of  the   proposed   remedies.     And  an  endeavour 

be   made  to  prove   that  the  case  of  Soath  Laneaahire  should 

St  considerations  of  imi]ortancc  to  other  districts,  and  to  tho 

atiy  generally. 

Tie  port  of  Liverpool  being  at  prcwctit  the  great  inlet  and  outlet 

rtbe  merchandize  of  Laneashirnj  and  being  by  Nature  the  convenient, 

by  art  and  by  sagacity  the  established  and  well-docked  resort  of 

!  district,  has  for  long  been  a  source    of  pride  for  its  energy  and 

commercial  achievement,  and  of  wonder  at  its  great  and  rapid  growth. 

let,  baling   attained  to  immcusc   utility,  and  to   much   renown,  it 

finds   itself,  in   the   latter  half   of  this   nineteenth   century,  spoken 

•yaittst   aud   threatened   with  a    rival.      Perhaps   LiveriMJol   is  only 
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imdergoing  the  experience  at  which  all  greatness  must  sooner  or  later 
arrive.  Aftet'  bciug  lauded  aud  admired  as  a  quecu,  she  is  to  be 
complained  of  as  au  obBtructiie,  or  somcthiug  like  it.  After 
miiiisteriug  to  and  maiuly  hvlpiug  to  create  the  vast  trade  of  Lanca-  ^| 
ahirc,  she  has  come  tu  be  regarded  by  some  as  au  incuhus  ireightng  ^^ 
down  aud  tstitliiig  that  trade.  As  it  will  be  ueces^ry  iii  the  course  , 
ot  thia  paper  to  repeat  some  of  the  depreciatory  sayiugs  vhich  are  ^| 
going  about  tu-day  in  regard  to  her,  let  ns  tint,  by  stating  a  few  facts  ^^ 
us  tu  her  nonderful  gruwth  and  the  magtiitudc  to  which  she,  as  a  port, 
has  attained,  show  that  we  arc  quite  sensible  of  the  merit  through 
uhich,  for  a  ceatury,  she  has  sat  on  the  waters  as  a  queen. 

The  official  table,  published  in  1882,  of  the  Liverpool  dock 
duties  received  in  each  year,  does  not  go  farther  hack  than 
1752,  which  epoch,  from  the  modest  omonnt  of  the  receipts,  wo 
may  assume  to  mark  the  dawu  of  the  town's  eclebrity.  It  is 
shown  in  Hcton's  "Memorials  of  Liverpool,"  however,  that  although 
there  had  not  been  much  resort  to  art  in  harbour  works  previous 
to  175^,  yet  the  idea  of  improving  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
catuary,  aud  of  providing  aafc  accommodation  for  shipping,  had  stirred 
the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  the  port  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
induced  them  to  take  some  action  in  that  direction.  Picton  telts  us 
that  in  1565  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  was  fifteen, 
averaging  eighteen  tons,  and  that  these  were  manned  by  eighty 
Heaiiieii.     The  largest  of  the^c  vessels  was  of  forty  tons  burden. 

A  dock  was  projected  in  170Hj  and  opened  in  1715.  The  results 
were  sufliciently  encouraging  to  beget  a  desire  for  dock-works  of  a 
mure  preteuliouH  character;  andj  after  a  long  interval,  during  whiek 
counsel  aud  invention  were  continually  at  work,  another  dock  was 
opened  in  175'i.  This,  it  may  be  perceived,  was  the  year  following 
that  which  was  above  noted  as  marking  the  dawn  of  the  town's 
prosperity. 

In  1752  the  dock  duties  were  £1,776:  ten  yeai-s  after  they  were 
je2.526.  In  1772  they  were  t;4,552,  and  in  1782  they  were  jet,2-ti). 
A  hundred  years  after,  in  1882,  they  were  £929,643. 

Tleforc  1812  the  duties  seem  to  have  been  paid  on  the  tonuage  of 
the  ships;  from  1812  to  1857  inclusive,  on  the  tonnage  of  the  sliips 
and  ou  the  goods ;  iu  and  after  185S  there  have  been  duties  on 
tonnage,  duties  on  gouds,  and  town  dues  on  goods.  It  wilt  be  cou- 
venient  to  note  here  the  changes  in  the  imposts,  because  those 
changes  hare  to  do  with  the  complaints  now  heard  from  the  manu* 
faeturiug  districts  of  Lancashire. 

In  1737,  duties  were  paid  ou  1,371  vesacls;  in  1800,  on  4,7-16; 
iu  1840,  ou  15,998 ;  in  1882,  on  20,9CG. 

While  this  rapid  and  great  £10^^*111  of  the  number  of  ships  fre- 
qucntiug   the  port  was  iu  progress,  esertions — many  of  wlueh  may 
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lie  called  gigantic — were  continued  to  keep  up  the  dock  accommo- 
dfttiou,  so  that  it  might  be  equal  to  the  rcquiremeuts  of  the  expanding 
trade.  Dock  after  dock  was  constructed  at  great  cost,  until,  from 
the  OQC  duckj  opened,  us  was  seen,  in  17I!i,  there  ^-e,  or  soon  Mill 
be,  on  the  Liverpool  bauk  of  the  Meney,  about  six  linear  miles  of 
docks  ;  while  ou  the  Cheshire  side  there  is  a  smaller  hut  yet  on 
ample  jjrovision.  The  Cheshire  (Birkenhead)  dueks  form  now  part 
of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Estate.  The  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Dock 
Kstates  were  not  always  nnitcd ;  and  there  are  records  of  their 
separate  existence  and  rivalry'  which  are  locally  of  much  interest. 
Here,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  touch  upon  emulations  or  recon- 
ciliutions  farther  than  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  amount  of 
the  charges  levied  ou  shipping. 

To  come  now  to  the  mimagement  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Estate. 
It  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporatiou  of  Liverpool,  or 
of  a  Dock  Committee,  eonsiating  of  members  of  the  Town  Council 
and  of  members  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Thu.'*  it  appears  that  the 
estate  has  always  been  a  Trust  for  the  public,  and  not  a  property  out 
of  which  a  company  ever  sought  to  make  profit.  The  members  of 
the  committee  performed,  and  still  perform,  their  duties  gratuitously. 
The  Committee  or  Trust  was  empowered  by  many  consecutive  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  borrow  such  moneys  as  might  suffice  for  providiog 
from  time  to  time  the  shelter  and  accommodation  necessary  for  the 
shipping  as  it  increased.  PuyKicuts  for  work  done,  for  superviHiou 
of  work  and  colioction  of  ditcs,  and  iu  the  form  of  iutorcst  to  londersj 
wort!  all  tliat  the  system  of  finance  strictly  required.  But  there 
arc  old  privileges  of  ttie  town,  conferred  on  it  long  before  docks 
began  to  be  built,  which  have  to  he  satisfied  by  charges  on  the  ship- 
ping  or  the  freights.  There  have  been  purchases  made  of  foreshore 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  water  space,  and  even  of  finished 
docks  at  Birkenhead,  which  have  not  always  proved  profitable.  Add 
to  this  that  the  Committee  has  deemed  it  wise  to  lay  by,  as  a  reserve 
fund,  the  sum  of  jfeI.412,00Q,  and  it  will  he  seen  that,  to  meet 
the  annual  demand  upon  the  Trust,  the  dues  must  be  somewhat 
heavy. 

As  to  the  rescrrc,  it  is  objected  that,  as  the  Dock  Trust  is  not  a 
diridend-paying  company,  and  as  it  can  raise  money  for  its  requirc- 
menta  at  -1  or  '\\  per  cent,  per  anuum,  the  reserve  is  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  if  it  were  used  as  capital  iustead  of  being  laid  by,  it  would 
enable  the  board  to  make  a  seusiblc  reduction  in  the  dues.  Alt  the 
works  of  the  Trust  are  executed  with  cnpital  which  it  is  empowered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  Ixirrow.  Its  credit  is  excellent ;  therefore 
it  is  not  clear  why  it  should  keep  up  the  rate  of  its  dues  for  the 
purpose  of  amassing  a  reserve  uf  such  doubtful  utility. 

The  agitation  for  new  docks  ioUud  wiUj  one  may  bo  stircj  lead 
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the   Doclt   Trust   to    aii    anxious   reconsideration    of  their    fit 
'ITierc  is  a  contest  coming   in  which   they  may  he  rictor*  or 
quishecl,  according  to  their  ahility  to  perform  port  duties  effcctui 
hut  at  a  lower  cost  than  they  have   lately  demanded.     Many  fco_ 
nomical   changes  may  be  found  practicable,  and  possibly  some 
Tantages,  the  rcsnlts  of  long  monopoly,  may  be  aurrcndcm).     I41 
pool  dues,  however,  do  not  stand  alone  as  llie  incentive  to  Tnalin 
the  ship  canal.    There  is  another  iiuportaut  iuteit;et  which  is  eaiff 
make  strongly  against  trade — that,  namely,  of  the  Railways. 

'When  railways  came   iuto  use,  and   facilities  fur  carrying  go 
were,  by  means  of  tlieoi,  very  gcoerally  obtained,   the    business 
Lancashire,  of  course,  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  beforai 
it  went  i'orward  by  leaps  and  bounds.     And  as  long  as  competition 
between  the  Lancashire  railways  cjcixted,  the  trading  public  of  tb& 
county  might   congratulate   itself  not    unly  ou  having  obtajaed    M 
rapidity  and  power  of  transit  excecdiug  the  most  iianguine  imagini^ 
tioiis,  but  also  uu  having  such  rivalry  between  the  carrying  cot 
panics  as  Butliced   to  keep    down   charges  on  freights  to  modcial 
Jigurcs.      Hut  this  state  uf  tilings,  t«u  prosperous  for  the  traders,  wi 
not  destined  to  last  down  to  the  present  time.    It  ts  com])laiucd  nc 
that  the  dillcrent  railways,  although   their  separate   intercuts  rat 
naturally  conilict,   have  been    able,  after    long  experience  of  their 
afiairs,  to  arrive  at  au  agreement  concemiug  rates  which  does  awiy 
with  emulation,  and  enables  each  and  all  of  them  to  obtain  a  gotj 
remuneration  for  the  work  done  by  them.     But  somcbmly  must  par 
for  the  easy  time  which  this  understanding  gives  to  the  railways,  u4 
the  merchnntii  and  manufacturers  think  that  they  arc  the  rictiai^ 
The  harmony  of  the  railways  ia  at  the  cxfwnsc  of  the  traders'  pnn- 
pcrity,  as  they  say ;  it  is  a  conspiracy  against  trade  rather  tbsai 
friendly  agreement  to  live  and  let  live. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  a  reader  of  the  present  di; 
that  where  railway  Iralfic  is  once  cittabUshcd,  traffic  by  other  loesni 
soon  ceases  to  be  available.     Thus  the  railways,  if  they  can  eombiiif, 
enjoy  a  monopoly.     But  thia  ia  writing  a  little  too  fast  it  is  pa* 
ceived.*      There  is  a  competitor  which  might  be  formidable  even  U 
railways, — uamety.  water-carriage.     Canals  and  navigable  riven  irt 
cheaper  to  maintain    than  railways;  and  may,  when  tboy  are  iad&- 
pendent,  esercisc  a  considerable  iuilueucc  in  keeping  down  chai|tt. 
Now,  there  has  been  for  long  a  water  service  betwcea  liverpxi 
and  Manebcster,  aluug  the  streams  of  the  Merecy  and  Irwoll,  and  die 
Dnke  of   Bridgcwatcr's  Canal  has  been   another  water-way,     'T^em\ 
alternative  meaus  of  transit  sliould  be  able  to  control  railway  charges,, 


*  Fifteen  yean  &f^  it  wr>n1>(1  eoiiwly  tiAve  been  dispnb^l  tliat  ouult  mim  givt  ny  1 

There  in  a  wmc-nwitl 


wen  y  . 

t^i  milwnyii,   TJic  IcitliiiiK  of  Ui-day  is,  liowover,  tltiiLo  diffewit. 
*   "  *    ^-at  intniiJ  u.iU'r  I'niriii^i'  may  conipet*  xiccet* fully  vith  r.ttlwujrit,  uid  >  wt- 

'nini  to  lifriDg  tbe  former  main  uf  tmwpvrt  into  sivro  vzboadcd  lue 
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even  though  tlie  different  railway  boards  sliouIJ  bavc  conspired  to 
keep  up  railway  rates.  But  those  who  com^jlaiuuf  cxistiug  arrauge- 
meiits  iufofin  us  that  the  water-ways  art'  no  longer  iotlepciideut,  Ijut 
have  beeu  bought  up  by  the  railway  boards,  or  by  persons  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  railways  at  licart,  aud  that  the  o-luirges  for 
water  carriage  have  Ih-'Cu,  to  suit  railway  views,  made  us  high  as  those 
for  land  carriage.  Thus,  practically,  there  is  no  restriction  oa  rail- 
way moQO{K>Iy. 

There  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  while  the  suppression  of  water-ways 
as  a  means  of  compctittoii  is  hcing  considered,  nad  it  is  this : — It 
seems  to  he  admitted  that  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell  narigatioa 
(for  the  Irwell  has  been  cauaHzed)  was  suffered  to  get  out  of  order, 
Bnd  to  fall  into  disuse,  before  it  wjis  drafted  into  the  great  vortex  of 
railway  interests.  Now,  how  was  this?  For,  by  the  admission  of 
every  one  whose  opioion  on  the  subject  1ms  been  mode  public,  the 
water  carriage  could  be  maintained  at  a  for  less  cost  than  any  rail- 
way, and  it  could  make  profit  out  of  rates  which  would  oot  have  beea 
remunerative  to  a  railway  !  Water  carriage  is  comparatively  slow, 
b«t  then  speed,  it  is  aflirraed,  is  not  an  important  object  in  respect  to 
many  classes  of  goods.  So  that  the  navigation,  whili;  it  was  yet  inde- 
pendent, should  have  found  compctitiou  with  the  railways  highly 
favourable  to  it.  Yet  it  fell  into  disrepair,  and  became  little  used. 
This  decline  in  the  navigation  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  possibly  it 
may  be  necessary  again  lo  refer  to  it  before  we  close. 

To  return  to  the  exposition  which  has  been  left  for  a  moment. 
The  railways  of  Laucashire  mouopolise  the  carriage  of  gooiU  between 
Liverpool  and  JIauchester.  They  lay  on  very  heavy  charges  for  the 
services  wliich  they  render  to  trade.  And,  between  the  railways,  the 
dock  dues  at  Liverpool,  and  the  cost  of  the  short  traufifcrs  between 
warehouse  and  riuhvay,  and  between  railway  and  uhip,  the  profit  which 
should  arise  from  the  import  and  export  of  gcods  is  well  nigh  swal- 
lowed up. 

So  heavily  do  the  charges  press  on  business,  that  the  trailers  of  the 
city  of  Manchester,  and  of  many  of  the  inland  towns  of  Ijancashirc, 
have  enterlniiiiil  apprehensions  that  business  would  he  driven  away 
fnmi  them  to  Hlations  on  the  coast  from  whence,  at  small  cose,  car- 
goes may  be  despatched  to  distant  ports.  Aud  they  arc  not  without 
examples  which  may  well  he  laid  to  heart.  Tlic  author  of  a  pamphlet* 
which  deals  with  the  heavy  hurdei^s  on  the  trade  of  Lincasliire,  and 
the  possible  remedies  for  them,  states  that  the  prodnctiou  of  Bessemer 
•teel  rails  has  been  almost  extinguished  in  some  psrts  of  this  country 
owing  to  the  cost  of  carnage  ;  and  that  the  rail  mills  mast  be  aloug- 


'^Faeta  sod  Figures  tn  fsroiir  of  1-lic  propof  cd  TtrAochcirtcr  ^liip  CaaaX  i  shoving  bow 
Solve  tb«  Chaap  Traiuiport  rritlilem  fur  llir  MttaX    Ijiipi^rt  an>l  t:)i;>ott  'i'nds  vi 
ftncMfatr*  aoil  ttu  WestRidioij."    By  Mancuuitiuxia.    JukuHojivoud,  MaucbnUr. 
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tide  of  blast  furnace*,  aud  these  liard  hj  the  sea,  and  in  the  1oca1« 
where  the  ore  is  fouud.     The  steel  rail  industry,  it  is  said,  is  lik 
to  move  from    Slieffield  to  the  coa»t    of  Cumberland.     The 
pamphlet,  quoting  the  BuUder,  says : — 


"  Some  of  the  principal  trades  of  England  ate  being  txansferred  to  Gl 
or  to  Paialey,  owing  to  the  superior  cheapness  in  transport,  botli  of  ai 
nmterinU  and  of  Jisishcd  goods,  afibrded  by  the  Clyde.     Pig  iron  hat  long 
shown  this  inltucncc.     Heavy  iron  castiogs  from  ^bropshire  and  staei  raik 
from  Sheffield  followed.     Now  the  shoe  trade  is  leaving  Stafford  nod  North- 
ampton tor  ihi'  vulloy  of  tho  Clyde,  and  daally  the  cottOD-tliread  trail)  i^ 
leaving  Lancasiurc  for  Paisley."  ^ 

This  is  snfficlently  startling  ;  yet,  the  pamphlet  not^tbstauding, 
it  might  lie  pcrniissiblc  to  an  objector  to  say,  "  It  is  quite  credible 
that  business  may  he  bad,  but  it  is  not  caay  to  prove  that  tlie  coat 
of  transport  is  the  caase."  Here,  however,  eoracs  in  evidence  stranfer 
than  that  of  an  anonycnons  pamphlet,  and  going  dtrccUy  to  the  poist 
under  consideration.  Mr.  RichanI  Peacock,  a  civil  engineer,  of  tbc 
firm  of  Beyer,  Peacock  &  Co.,  Manchester,  is  reported  to  have  uJJ 
at  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  held  on  the  20tb  of  September,  1882:— 

"When  I  tell  you,  mt  a  MiincliCsttfr  tradesman  having  large  dr-j»lini»wB 
oar  colonic*  at  tbti  npjwsite  niiic  of  llie  world,  that  1  liiid  it  cheaper  aod  b«U«r 
tu  xvnA  my  goods  through  Glasgow,  though  I  pny  £80  an  oogine  inO!«  b;  nit- 
way  to  get  it  to  Glasgow  than  to  Liverpool,  yet  cheaper  to  send  it  by  mty 
Glasgow — and  I  am  sending  the  goods  by  Gia!)gow  rather  than  Lircrpool— | 
I  think  that  sliowa  there  must  b«  something  wrong  at  Lirerpooh  or  in  na-  [ 
nectioQ  with  Liverpool  charges  for  rates  and  dues." 

This  language  tends  to  fasten  upon  the  transport  charges  and  tbe 
dues  encoimtcrcd   on   the  Liverpool   route  the   chief  absorptioQ  tf  i 
profits,  and  Ut  prove  that  the  costs  by  this  ronte  are  excessire. 

Mr.   Forwoodj   Trhile  Mayor  of  I^ivcrpool  in   1881,  said   in  )k\ 
evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee : — 

"Our  rate  ib  rather  mon^  tlnin  double  what  it  is  from  Manchester  toBolIr 
it  is  quadruple  that  from  Manrheeter  to  Southampton,  and  very  nearly  Deblij 
that  iram  Manchester  to  Iiondan." 

Tlic  words  "onr  rate"  occnrring  in  Mr.  Forwood's  eridence 
only  mean   the  rate  from   Manchester  to  Liverpool.      He 
gives  strong  evidence  that  tbe  transport  between  Liverpool  and 
Chester  is  most  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  it  out  of  all  proport 
charges  which,  it  is  presumed,  yield  a  profit  to  companies  in 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     Tndced,  the  complaints  against  tlte 
both  to  and  at  Livcr|)ool,  on   Manchester  goods  would  seem  to 
admitted  by  general  consent  of  the  district  to  be  justiBable. 
after  noting  as  above  tbe  statements  of  men  in  responsible  podtitt 
it  may  be  permissible  to  quote  an  anonymous  writer  whose  assertift. 
^  icb  to  the  same  jiturportj  but  who  brings  bis  facta  roundly  i 
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getlier  vitbout  altrays  citing  aufhorities.    This  writer^  calling  himself 
"Cottonopolis,"  tells  us  as  follows  :*— 

**  Tbc  cotton  trade  is  lienrily  handicapjted,  and  induntriM  IUm  mgiir-reflning, 
gtaJOMusnufacturing,  &c.,  are  being  driven  from  Soutli-«KKt  Lsnvndiire  to 
places  wh«rH  ihey  are  more  accessible  to  wntor  carriage,  sad  consequently 
-cheap  Criaifrhts." 

Again — 

"  Thfl  cost  of  transport  and  ahiprnflnt  at  Liverpool  of  certain  goods,  snch  as 
cheap  materialei  for  pappr-nialtinfr,  mnouTits  to  as  much  as  4i>  ptr  ocnl.  of 
the  value  vf  the  iiiaterifils  tli«i]isc'lves,  whilst  it  has  beun  publicly  stated  by 
Manchester  nicrchanta  thnt  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  cotton  gooda  to  Calcutta 
through  Aberdeen  than  it  is  through  Liverpool. 

"An  Oldhiim  machinist  Bays  it  coslo  2e.  per  ton  more  to  convey  mill 
machinery  from  Oldham  to  Liverpool,  and  place  it  on  board,  than  it  does  to 
convey  it  from  Liverpool  to  Bombay." 

•  •  ♦  •  ,  ■*  * 

"  A  fiict  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the  (Treat  qupntlon  of  how  to 
TOppIy  food  to  the  toiling  millions  of  I-nnrnBhirc,  Yorlishii-e.  and  Burroiinding 
country,  19  cited  by  some  Urge  produce  importers,  who  say  it  costs  more  to 
convey  Indian  com  from  Liverpool  to  the  adjoining  lar^c  inland  towns  than  a 
a«a  freight  across  the  Atlantic  and  a  lung  railway  jonrocy  before  it  rftaches  the 
ship  in  America. 

"Another  produce  importer  estimates  thnt  a  quartern  loaf  is  taxed  ^d. 
more  in  Mancliestcr  than  in  Liverpool,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  nulway  and 
tlocic  charges." 

TLe  actual  charges  have  been  from  many  BoamsM  furnished  in 
detail ;  but  as  it  is  the  comparative,  and  not  tbe  pofsidve,  cost  wbicli 
causes  the  discontent,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  tbe  details  or  tlie  gross  expenses.  Certain  it  is  that  the  traders 
in  the  inland  towns  of  South  Lancashire,  or  a  lai^e  majority  of  them, 
believe  themselves  to  be  severely  mulcted  of  their  proBts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railways  and  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Estate.  TLc  con- 
sequence has  been  a  long  aud  anxious  agitation  on  the  transport  ques- 
tion; and  tbc  situation  has  been  calmly  reviewed,  and  a  remedy  for 
the  alleged  grievance  earcfliUy  sought.  Different  projects  for 
establishing  indc|>endcut  menus  of  transit  have  been  discussed ;  but 
at  the  last,  as  is  clear,  opinion  has  pronounced  very  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  grand  water-way,  ca]mble  of  floating  large  aca-going  ships, 
from  tbc  estuary  of  the  Mersey  to  Slauchester.  Such  a  water-way, 
it  is  expected,  will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  all  the  railways  com- 
bined, and  will  enable  exporters  and  importers  to  dispense  with  the 
Ijiver])Ool  docks  altogether ;  for  it  is  contemplated  to  make  docks 
at  Manchester,  so  that  that  city  shall  itaclf  become  a  port. 

Now  tliis  is  a  very  great  conception.  It  is  not  the  first  of  its 
kind  ;  but  it  exceeds  in  scope  former  llt^tish  projects.  The  Clyde 
navigation  works  would  seem  to  have  mainly  attracted  the  attention 

■  la  a  paobUtt.  "  llie  Manebettur  ^lup  Canal :  Why  it  ia  Wanted,  uid  Why  it  Will 
Flqr.    ByCo(»nO{io1iB.''     .folut  Heyirood,  Manchester.     I»S2. 
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and  admiration  of  the  projectors,  and  induced  them  to  plan  u 
iutaiid  nuvip^ation  ou  a  far  larger  scale;  the  works  on  tbeTyncnlw 
bave  no  doubt  seemed  to  tlicm  a  faronrable  example.  But  u  ihli 
project  of  the  Manchester  Ship  ('anal  deals  with  the  problem  o(^ 
viding  for  the  passage  of  hcai'y  ships,  from  tbc  point  wlien^  tijc 
Merscv  ccasca  to  be  navigable  for  such,  to  Slaiicheater — a  dji- 
taucc  of  some  twenty  niilcA  as  the  rivers  now  run — it  mnsi  ecrtuclT 
bo  ranked  among  the  most  bold  and  spirited  designs  of  the  daj-. 

The  general  level  of  Miinclicstcr  is  about  (lO  feet  above  the  geoenl 
level  of  Lircrpool.  Hence  there  appear  to  cngineen  to  be  Ivn 
ways  of  cllcctiug  the  dcairwl  object.  One  way  is  by  cutting  into  tlit 
ground  and  bringing  the  new  canal  to  Manchester  at  a  termlntu,  the 
level  of  which  shall  be  mneh  below  the  general  Ici-el  of  the  city,  and 
80  leading  the  tide  of  St.  Gc*orgc's  Channel  tlirongb  the  whole  Icngtii 
of  the  new  work;  the  other  way  is  by  using  the  beds  of  the  Mcnt^ 
and  Irwcll  rivers  (with  some  deviations  probably)  as  the  chanodi, 
and  raising  the  water  level  by  a  system  of  capacious  locln,  so  ihil 
the  new  doclcs  may  be  constructed  at  a  level  differing  not  iacoa- 
venicntly  from  that  of  the  city.  Either  method  would,  of  cows^ 
use  the  deep  water  of  the  ^fersey  as  far  as  it  can  be  takea  ndnn- 
tage  of. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Manchester,  or  rather  Lancashire,  having  beta  in 
determined  earnest,  and  yet  of  having  avoided  precipitate  actiou.thit 
detailed  designs  of  both  methods  were  called  for  and  considered  bdbte 
a  course  was  finally  adopted;  and  two  eminent  engineers,  the  one 
advocating  the  tidal,  the  other  the  lock  scheme,  were  comnuauonid 
to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  borings,  &c.,  and  to  estimate  tie 
expense,  each  according  to  his  own  design.  Mr.- Hamilton  H.  FoJ- 
ton  submitted  doeumcnts  according  to  the  tidal  principle;  aad  Mr. 
E.  Leader  Williams  on  that  of  ioolia. 

The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  are  of  some  length,  and  go  miir.i:  ;. 
into  the  processes  of  the  nndertnkinga.     Technical  accounts  of  li 
might  weary  the  reader  if  g:tven  here;  but  gctieral  ideas  of  the 
conceptions,  if  they  can  he  given  in  a  popular  form,  may 
be   of  interest.      An   attempt   will,  therefore,  be  made  at  a  li 
description  of  each. 

Mr.  Fulton,  who  designs  to  bring  the  tide  of  the  Irish  Channel  np 
Manchester  by  making  a  water-way  along  which  it  will  flow  nit 
— that  is  to  say,  without  the  aid  of  locks  or  hydraulic  eugiucs, 
matter  of  course  must,  at  and  from  his  Manchester  terminus, 
into  the  ground  until  he  reduces  the  surface  to  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Here  he  will  make  a  large  basin,  and  be  will  hi 
to  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  basin  some  90  fe 
the  top  of  the  quay  walls  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  -40  feet  br 
"*hc  general  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  b 
;jU  he,  again  in  round  uunabers,  50  feet  below  the  top  of  the  <; 
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walls.  The  area  of  the  whole  bsain  trill  be  12d^  acres,  or  a  space 
8,000  feel  long  and  700  feet  wide,  the  whole  of  which  wil!  he  sunk 
■10  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  90  feet,  below  the  prcseut  siu'face. 
This  excavation  will  not  be  a  light  matter. 

It  is  calculated  that,  by  this  arraugcmeut,  there  will  bo  lu  the 
hoaiu  U'-l  feet  of  water  at  low  water  of  spriug  tides,  and  37  feet  at 
high  water,  for  the  rise  at  spriugs  is  expected  to  ho  15  feet,  lliua 
ahips  of  the  largest  class  may  float  iu  the  hasiu.  To  get  them  there 
a  canal  wil]  he  cut  at  the  htvcl  of  the  Ijuttom  of  the  basin  from  the 
entrauco  of  the  hasiu  to  that  point  in  the  stream  of  the  Mersey 
where  tlic  rctjiiisitc  depth  of  water  is  naturally  to  be  found.  This 
great  canal  will  fullow  tlic  general  direction  of  the  Irwell  ami  Mer- 
sey courses;  it  will  not,  however,  fullow  loops  or  windings,  but  will 
approximate  to  a  right  line.  It  will,  one  sees,  be  far  deeper  than 
the  present  Ijcd  of  the  Irwell,  especially  near  Slanchestcr ;  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the  course  and  depth  of  the  Mersey 
will  be  artificially  regulated  till  the  deep  water  near  Liverpool  is 
reached.  The  general  breadth  of  the  canal  will  be  228  feet  at  the 
level  of  high  water,  and  80  feet  at  the  bottom.  Every  three  or  four 
miles  there  will  he  passing  places,  where  the  canal  will  be  three 
times  the  ordinary  breadth.  The  riae  of  the  spring  tide  at  Liverpool 
is  27  feet  6  inches;  as  has  been  said,  it  is  expected  to  b^  15  feet  at 
Manchester;  and  the  time  of  low  water  will  he  two-aud-a-quarter 
hours  later  at  Manchester  than  at  Liverpool. 

The  railways  which  cross  the  course  of  the  proposed  caual  will  be 
passed  over  by  raised,  or  by  swing,  bridges. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  vpork  is  .f5,072,921. 

The  soundness  of  this  project  has  hceu  ti^uestioucd  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
mcthotl  which  Parliament  has  hccu  asked  to  sanction.  Let  ns  uow  say 
a  few  words  on  the  rival  scheme  of  Mr.  Leader  Williams,  which  is  the 
plan  adopted,  and  which  is  uow  before  the  House  of  Commous. 

The  moat  important  feature  to  1)c  noted  in  this  project  is  that  it 
dispenses  with  the  vast  nuttitig  or  sinking  of  the  ground  at  the  Man- 
chester terminus,  and  that  there  Mill  be  docks  at  &  level  very  little 
below  that  of  the  Htrccls.  Instead  of  sinking  the  ground  to  below 
the  level  of  low  water  of  spring  tidea  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Williams  will, 
by  means  of  locks,  gradually  raise  ihe  ship  canal  until  tt  shall  he 
nearly  as  high  ahovc  the  sea  as  the  foundations  of  the  Manchester 
wkrchonacfl.  And  he  coriMdcrs  that  this  arrangement  should  com- 
mend his  plan  to  the  favour  of  the  manufacturers,  because  to  have 
iheir  merchandise  lowered  or  raised  50  feet  whenever  it  was  shipped 
or  landed  would  he  an  intolerable  iuconveuicuce. 

The  docks  will  be  formed  on  some  level  ground,  part  of  which  ia 
now  the  raec-course.  There  will  be  cue  large,  and  four  brauch 
docks,  so  arranged  as  to  give  u  large  amount  ^four  miles  linear)  of 
({Ufty  space,  and  great  tocility  iu   working.     The  largo  dock  will  be 
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70  acres  in  extent,  and  1,350  feet  at  its  greatest  widtlij  with  gates  SO 
feet  wttlc.  I 

Orcr  clic  distance  of  Bfleen  miles,  from  the  docks  at  Maucbestcr^ 
to  I>atchford  above  WarnDgton,  there  vill  be  three  large  ciiclosare» 
of  water  (called  in  the  reports  pounds),  the  levels  of  which  will  be 
Bnccesaircly  lower  as  they  apjiroacb  the  Mcrse}*.  The  first  pound, 
three  miles  long,  exlouding  to  Barton,  will  be  at  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  docks.  TIic  socoiul,  four  miles  long,  will  be  at  a  lower 
level,  and  extend  to  Irlani.  The  tliird,  reaching  to  Latchfard,  will 
be  eight  miles  long.  This  last  will  be  at  the  level  of  high  water  j 
the  lock,  therefore,  will  he  partly  tidal.  The  rise  from  this  hy^ 
lockage  to  the  level  of  the  docks  will  he  35  feet. 

From  jranchcfltcr  to  Warrington  the  eanal  will  be   100  feet  widft] 
at  bottom.     And  this  great  width  explains  why  three  sots  of  locks 
arc  provided  at  Barton,  Irlam,  and   Latchford.      There   will   be   no 
need  of  special   passing  places,  because,  this  breadth   beiug  main- ' 
taincd,  it  will  be  possible  fur  two  large  ships  to  pass  each  other  iol 
any  part  of  the  canal. 

The  supply  of  frctsh  water  from  the  rivers  is  considered  to  be 
enough  to  lill  the  eaual  to  the  required  levels  from  Irlam  to  Man- 
cheiiter.     The  gutci  uud  sluiec!)  will  he  worked  by  hydraulic  puwer. 

The  canal  will  be  broader  below  Warrington  than  at  latchford;.] 
near  Kuucom  it  will  be  3()0  feet  wide  at  bottom.  The  necessary 
depth  will  be  obtained  by  dredging^  and  the  channel  will  be  kept' 
constant  by  the  use  of  training  walls,  instead  of  being  allowed  to-j 
shift  as  it  is  naturally  disposed  to  do.  Below  Runcorn  the  river  in] 
of  the  requisite  depth  for  large  vessels. 

The  crossings  of  roads,  railways,  and  canals  are,  of  course,  pro* 
Tided  for.  It  is  also  shown  how,  at  intermediate  stations  along  the 
Canal,  docks  may  be,  now  or  at  some  future  time,  constructed  in 
connection  with  it.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  Canal,  according 
to  Mr.  Williams's  design,  is  £o,\G(i,OQO. 

Whenever  the  ncccssarj-  Act  of  Parliament  shall  have  been  pro- 
cured, Mr.  Williams  will,  no  doubt,  exert  his  skill  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  gigantic  work,  and  it  may  be'  safely  predicted  that  he  will 
fliacceed  in  overcoming  all  obstacles.  The  doubt,  among  those  who 
have  experience  iu  such  matters,  is  as  to  the  completion  of  the  worlt^f 
for  the  estimated  cost,  for  engineers  keep  their  estimates  as  low  as  " 
they  conscicutiously  can  Iu  order  that  promoters  may  not  be  dis- 
couraged, and  large  works — especially  large  works  of  an  unpre- 
cedented char.icter — are  apt  to  entail  greater  expense  than  ever  their 
projectors  looked  for.  This  remark  is  quite  in  place  here,  bi:cause 
the  ship  canal  is  wanted,  not  chiefly  as  a  triumph  of  art,  but  as  a 
means  of  cheaper  transport  of  South  Lancashire  goods.  Now,  if  the 
Canal  should  prove  to  be  very  expensive — if  it  should  run  out  to 
je8,000,000  or  £9,000.0()0  instead  of  io, 000,000— and  such  excesses 
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^ave  opcurrccl  crc  now — the  rates  of  transport  must  bo  proportion- 
ste-ly  increased;  aatl  then  what  becomes  of  the  compctitiou  with  the 
railways? 

'To  goard  as  mucb  as  |>OKsiblc  against  the  Canal  erer  having  a 
cocxiiDOQ  interest  with  the  railwaj's,  il  uliould  be  managed  by  a  Board 
or  Trust  similar  to  that  which  manages  the  Bock  Estate  at  Liverpool. 
In  that  vr&y  it  will  have  the  beat  chance  of  beiug  worked  for  tho 
pcmlilic  iKueGt.  Whereas,  if  it  should  be  worked  by  a  company 
-irLaich  Is  to  derive  a  proHt  from  its  business,  the  pubtic  interest 
if-<:»uld  probably  be  postponed  to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Those  who  may  have  paid  attention  to  all  that  has  been  spoken 

(zscl  written  on  the  subject  of  this  projected    Ship  Canal  must  have 

p^xreircd  that  it   is   principally  Manchester  that  will  derive  benefit 

frtjm  it  if  it  should  succeed.     Manchester  will   load  and   ship,  on  or 

(i-om  her  own  quays,  goods  from  or  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     But 

for  the  other  Lancashire  towns,  they^  if  they  desire  to  use  the  Canal, 

Bjtist  reach  some  point  in  it  by  another  conveyance.     I'or  some  of 

tli^imhe  inlaud  tran<iportmay  bcasfar  to  MaDchcstcr  na  to  Liverpool, 

tud,  if  the  Canal  dues  should  in  the  result  be  heavy  (Trhich  no  man 

can  affirm  that  they  may  not  be),  then  these  towns  will  be  in  a  not 

miiL-b  better  condition  than  they  arc  at  present   without  the  Ship 

Canal. 

From  these  last-mentioned  considerations  has  sprouted  a  concep- 
tion which  is  not  imfavoiuably  regarded  by  many  reflecting  men, 
Kiid  which,  therefore,  deserves  mention.  It  is  that  a  station  for 
iocks  should  be  selected  some  way  up  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
McMcy — aay  at  Warriugtou.  If  the  chauncl  to  this  station  were 
deepened  and  widened  so  as  to  give  free  access  to  heavy  ships,  the 
ewt  atid  difficulty  of  the  achicvcmuul  might  be  uctimated  with  more 
eeruinty  than  those  of  the  Ship  Caual  to  Manchester,  because  there 
would  be  preciHlents  for  such  a  work.  Then,  if  from  the  principal 
tons  iu  Soutli  L'jucashirc,  canal  eoromunicatiou  by  large  barges 
COikl  be  established,  the  expense  would  again  bo  readily  measurable, 
ud  many  towns  might  participate  in  the  accommodation. 

Water  carriage  is,  from    its    compamtive    cheapness,    once    more- 

ning  very  much  in  repute,  not  iu  England  only,  but  also  on  the 

natioeut  of  Europe.     It  is  looked  npou  as  one  cfl^eieut  means  of 

[Xcejiiag  down  the  coat  of  goods,  so  that,  if  we  would  not   be  under- 

1,  we  must,  as  well  as  our  neighbours,  pay  attention  to  our  water- 


And  this  reflection  leads  to  the  last,  and  probably  the  most  important, 
deduction  from  the  many  opinions  regarding  traffic  that  have  been 

*  Y<t  il  must  not  be  ajKumvil  that  a  CJinAt  citii  always  underbill  s.  rmilw-ajr.  The. 
(ricuiiJ  <-'u*t  ••(  cvoBtnictioii,  the  tcdioiia  length,  md  Qtb«r  diwdviuitagQS,  may  UhrnvtiuuM 
git0  a  caaal  iim  wnrst  of  tho  compctitinn  wnli  a  railiray.  This  s««iiui  to  be  ptoroil  by 
vhM  was  aaid  in  the  tml  coiKemiuK  tlii-  tii-cjulunce  oj  tbu  Irwell  aud  Mer»cy  iiaTigatiua. 
li  tii<ir«  c«ul<)  im  a  |)ublic  control  wl  tlii'  mil  way  a,  oauaU  iited  not  be  reaorted  to  exovpt 
ia  diatrwl*  whsra  they  will  csrUualy  ohuapaa  or  otkerwisa  facilitate  tmffic 
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noticed  ia  ibis  paper.  What  Manchester  and  the  South  Lancas^bire 
towns  arc  saying  in  reference  to  their  own  district  is  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  ts  desired  to  free  trade  from  every  avoid- 
able tax  on  shelter  for  shipSj  warehousing  of  merchandise,  and 
transport  of  jjootls.  Besides  tlie  traffic  in  her  own  mannfactorea 
and  imports,  this  country,  by  reason  of  her  carrying  trade,  is  hngely 
interested  in  maintainiug  numerous,  good,  aud  cheap  ports;  and 
baviii>f  at  command  ample  and  economical  means  of  collecting  and 
distributing  commodities  over  the  entire  island. 

Thus  our  interest  impels  us  to  the  multiplication  of  canals  and 
canalized  rivers.  And  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  conld  sec  our 
way  to  having  these,  us  well  as  the  railways,  worked  solely  for  the 
public  good,  and  not  for  the  profit  of  investors.  To  effect  such  a  change 
the  public  must,  in  Bomc  manner,  buy  out  the  proprietors.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  fci^ling  of  distrust  of  Governraeat  management, 
which  ia  said  by  many  to  be  more  expcnwive  and  far  less  satisEactor)' 
than  mana^c^ment  by  private  coiupaiiiea.  lint  that  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  without  the  strungrst  jiroofa  of  its  correctncsa. 
If  the  Government  could,  by  controlling  the  railways  and  canals, 
rendc!r  transport  both  cheap  and  easy,  au  immense  assistance  would 
be  given  to  the  general  Iniaincss  of  the  country.  Where  sueh  a 
great  interest  is  conecrncdj  no  traditional  or  prejudiced  distrust 
should  be  allowed  to  operate;  but  that  method  should  he  adopted 
which,  after  calm  and  careful  investigation,  may  be  found  to  l>e  most 
eligible.  It  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  trade  if  the  railways  and 
canals  of  the  kingdom  were  all  under  one  control,  and  that  not  a 
money-makinf;  one.  According  to  present  apjjcarauces,  if  wc  arc  to  be 
prosperous,  commerce  must  be  the  source  of  o\ir  wealth.  We  enjoy 
at  present  a  Inrgc  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  so  accus- 
tomed is  uierchaudibe  to  flow  towards  us  that  we  have  only  to  be 
moderately  gracious  to  it  and  we  may  distance  all  competitors  for 
its  favour.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  be  too  secure  iu  the 
permanence  of  our  commercial  supremacy,  aud  if  security  should 
breed  negligence,  there  are,  we  may  be  sure,  many  nations  keenly 
alive  to  the  beuelit  to  be  gained  by  supplanting  us,  and  who  will 
incur  ex|H;nse  and  pains  to  do  it.  We  cannot  too  soon  begin  to  regard 
our  ports  and  our  means  of  transport  as  national  {losscssions,  not 
as  rival  establishments.  Thnt  which  is  movinfj  South  liancashirc  as 
an  aggrieved  district,  should  move  us  all  as  a  trading  nation.  Cheap 
harbours  and  cheap  transport  are  not  the  only  things  required  to 
product!  !i  procpcrons  commerce ;  but  they  are  notable  elements  of 
prosperity,  and  prosperity  will  hardly  come  where  they  arc  not 

It  will  be  well  if  out  of  this  provincial  ebullition  we  may  gain  a 
hint  as  to  a  national  policy, 

W.  G.  Ham  LEY. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF   SOCIALISM. 


WIIICN  Ijouis  Heybaud — wto,  it  appears,  was  the  inTcntor  of  the 
word  "  socialism" — wrote  his  article  on  Socialists,  iu  the 
"  Dictionnairc  dc  I'Eoonomic  Politique,"  iu  185i,  Le  belicTcd  that 
their  uahcalthy  halluciaatious  had  wlLolly  cca«ed  to  exist.  "  So- 
cialism is  dead."  he  says  j  "  to  speak  of  it  is  to  pronounce  its  funeral 
oration."  This  aflirmatioQ  of  Kcyliaiid'u  v/as  the  {general  opinion  some 
few  years  since.  Sociuligiti  was  then  studied  merely  as  affording 
curiuun  cxaiuplej)  of  the  waudcriu;^  uf  the  human  niiud. 

At  Uic  present  day,  on  tlio  Coiitiaeiit,  lucti  have  fallen  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  SoeialJsm  is  said  to  he  everywhere.  The  red 
spectre  haunts  the  ima{,''iuation  uf  all.  and  it  is  a  very  ^iicriil  hclicf 
that  wo  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  social  ciitaclysm.  Though  this  may 
he  an  cxa^gcnttiun,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  Sueialiam,  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  has  spread  must  extraordinarily  of  late.  In  a 
violent  form  it  has  been  adopted  by  town  labourers,  workmen  in 
faetoricB,  &c.,  and  is  now  spreading  to  the  country.  The  agrarian 
movement  in  Ireland,  which  is  now  brewing  in  other  lands,  clearly 
owes  to  it  it5  origin.  In  a  scientific  form  it  has  penetrated  into 
the  domain  of  political  economy,  and  is  upheld  by  professors  in 
nearly  all  the  Universities  of  Gerniatiy  and  Italy.  Under  the  form  of 
State  Socialism  it  may  be  fouud  seated  in  the  Cabinets  of  sovereigns; 
and  under  a  Christiau  form  it  has  been  accepted  by  Catholic  priests, 
hud,  more  generally  still,  by  the  ministers  of  different  Protestant 
denominations . 

Id  the  debates  of  the  German  Parliament,  May  3drd,  1H78,  when  a 
law  was  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the  Empire  against  Socialism, 
the  Deputy  Jocrg,  one  uf  the  most  distinguished  orators  in  Germimy, 
said  very  rightly  that  "a  movemnnt,  almost  imperceptible  when  it 
commenced,  has  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  that  this 
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prodigious  developiucut  can  only  be  accouuted  for  hy  tkc  mvay 
modificiitiuus  wliicli  have  crept  into  economic  and  social  society." 
He  continued  :  "  Modcra  civilization  has  its  dark  side,  and  tliat  dark 
side  is  Socialism,  which  vrill  not  disappear  so  long  as  civilization  ctm— 
ttuues  to  be  what  it  now  is.  Socialism  has  not  infected  Oemiauy 
only  ;  it  has  estabUshcd  its  headquarters  here,  and  its  philosophical 
and  scientific  education  is  pursued  chiefly  in  oar  landj  but  it  is  to  be 
met  with  everywhere  ;  it  is  a  universal  evil."  lu  the  last  number  of 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  M.  dc  Maziulc  calls  Socialism  the  sc 
phylloxera. 

lingland  alone  seems  to  lie  preserved  from  it ;  but  the  cxtfT 
ordinary  success  of  Mr.  Henry  George's  recent  publication,  "  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty" — of  which  1  recently  spoke  in  this  Review* — 
is  a  clear  proof  that  her  imrounily  is  at  an  end.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  speaking  of  this  work  in  its  last  number,  says  : — 

"Mr.  George's  London  publishers  have  lately  reissned  his  book  in  an  nltia- 
popnlnr  form.  It  is  at  this  moment  sciting  by  thousanHs  in  ihe  alleys  and 
bade  xtrrcts  of  Ku^,lattd,  and  is  being  welcomed  ibero  as  n  glorious 
gosy.pl  of  juBtlcc  Thia  aloao  would  sutBce  to  give  it  a  grave  iraportanrc,  hut 
hall'  the  scor)'  yet  remains  Lo  be  told.  It  is  not  the  poor,  it  is  not  the  seditious 
only,  who  have  been  thus  affected  by  Mr.  George's  (loctrinta.  They  hdvo  re- 
ceived s  welcoma  which  is  even  uioi-e  singular  amidat  certain  acctioos  of  tke 
rftally  educated  classes.  Tbey  have  be«n  gravely  listened  to  by  a  conclavo 
of  Englijih  ck'rgymen.  Scotch  raiuistera  and  Noiiconforaiist  professors  hav6 
done  moco  tban  JieCeii ;  they  have  received  tlicm  with  luarkod  approval.  th«y 
havo  even  hulil  nie^litiga  and  given  lectures  to  dtssemluato  thcui.  Finally, 
certain  trained  economic  thinkertt,  or  men  who  pass  br  suuh  in  at  least  uue  of 
our  imiveniitj«8,  are  reported  to  have  said  that  th^y  sec  no  means  of  refuting 
them,  and  tliat  they  probably  mark  the  hc-giuning  of  a  new  poUtical  epoch." 

What  is  Socialism  ?  What  ia  the  cause  of  its  progress  ?  Wliat 
arc  its  errors  and  what  its  truths  ?  The«c  are  the  points  vhich  I 
wish  now  briefly  to  examine. 

To  begin  :>yhat  is  Socialism?  luevcr  yet  met  with  a  clear  definition, 
or  even  with  any  precise  indication  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
People  arc  always  Socialists  of  some  special  type.  Since  the  passing  of 
the  agrarian  laws  for  Ireland,  Irish  Couservatives  have  considered  Mr. 
Oladstotie  as  a  Socialist  of  the  worst  description.  Prince  Bisnuirck, 
the  friend  of  Lassallc  and  ScbtiQle,  and  the  author  of  the  abominable 
proposition  to  create  a  fund  for  pensioning  invalid  workmen  by  a 
monopoly  of  tobacco,  canuot  but  be  tinged  with  dark-red  Socialism. 
The  French  Ministers,  who  recently  endeavoured  to  convey  all  the 
railways  over  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  must  also  bo  Socialists;  and 
since  the  publication  of  IJastiat's  famous  pamphlet,  it  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  convinced  free-trader  and 
orthodox  economist  that  whoever  docs  not  admit  perfect  liberty 
of  eommcrcr,  must  be  a  Socialist  and  a  Communist,  Proudhon,  the 
author  of  the  wtU-kuown  sentence,  "  Propertif  is  thejl"  far  from 
«  CoxTiarPdRAKT  Rniew,  Nov.  1882. 
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Trishing  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  State,  souglit  its  alwlitiou 
under  the  name  of  An-Archy.  Was  he  not  Ihen  a  Soctaliat?  After 
the  "  Joumees  de  Juin"  in  18  5-&,  Proudhou  said  to  the  magistrate, 
irho  questioned  him  that  he  went  to  eoutempLate  "  tlie  sublime 
horrors  of  the  cannonade."  "  But,"  say*  the  magistrate,  "  are  yon 
then  not  a  Socialist?"  "Certainly  I  am  a  Socialist."  "  What, then, is 
Socialism  7"  "  Socialism,"  replies  Proudhou,  "  ia  any  aspiration  towanU 
the  amelioration  of  society."  "  If  this  be  the  case  then,"  the  magistrate 
Tcry  justly  aiiswcnt,  "  we  are  all  Socialists."  "  That  i»  precisely  my 
opinion,"  adds  Proudhou. 

Proudhun's  definition  is  too  wide ;  he  omits  two  most  important 
characteristics  of  Socialism.  The  first  is  that  the  great  aim  of  the 
system  is  to  equalize  social  conditions;  and  the  second  is  that  it 
endeavours  to  cfiect  this  through  the  medinm  of  the  law  or  the  State. 
The  aim  of  Socialism  is  equality,  and  it  will  not  admit  that  liberty 
alone  could  lead  to  a  reign  of  justice.  All  reasonable  economists 
recognize  the  existence  of  evils  and  iniquity  in  society;  but  they 
belicTc  that  both  will  diminish  from  the  effects  of  **  natural  laws," 
and  as  a  favourable  result  of  freedom.  Christianity  condemns  riches 
and  inequality  with  a  vehemence  nowhere  anrpasscd,  but  it  does  not 
refer  us  to  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  ju-it  administration. 

The  Socialist  is  a  pessimist.  He  paints  in  bold  rcHcf  the  worjtt  side 
of  social  conditions,  and  shows  the  strong  oppressing  the  weak,  the  rich 
crushing  the  poor,  inequality  becomiug  harder  and  more  abominable. 
He  sighs  for  an  ideal  in  which  well-being  will  be  portioned  out  accord- 
ing to  the  deserts  of  each,  and  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered. 

The  Economist  is  an  optimist.  He  thinks  that  the  man  who 
pursues  his  personal  interest  contributes  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
general  interest ;  and  that  social  order  must  be  the  result  of  free 
play  being  allowed  to  individuHl  sclliiihncsii.  In  his  opinion,  the 
only  thing  therefore  to  be  done  is  to  do  away  with  all  obstacles,  to 
feduce  to  a  minimum  the  [lowcr  of  the  State,  to  govern  as  little  as 
'possible.  The  world  can  get  on  of  itaclf.  Socialism  takes  its  stand 
on  justice  enforeeil  by  law  :  the  Economist  counts  only  on  personal 
interest  indindually  pursued. 

As  soon  as  man  had  attained  autfieient  culture  to  become  aware  of 
[nisCiug  social  iniquities,  and  to  be  capable  of  raising  his  ideas  to  a 
more  perfect  order  of  things,  dreams  of  social  reformation  must  have 
sprung  up  in  his  mind.  At  all  periods  and  in  every  country,  when 
primitive  equality  has  disappeared,  there  have  been  Socialist  aspira- 
tions, in  the  form  of  prulcsiations  agiiin^t  cxi«tiug  evils,  or  of  utopiau 
schemes  for  the  remodelling  of  the  Mocial  order.  The  most  perfect 
of  these  Utopias  was  Plato's  Republic,  that  wonderful  quintessence 
of  Hellenic  Spiritualism  applied  to  the  conception  of  tho  State.  But 
the  must  pcraistcnt  proteiit  against  inequality,  and  the  most  ardent 
■pirations   for  right  and  justice,  that  have  ever  stirred  and  roused 
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humanity  came  from  Judea.  The  world  U  still  alive  to  this  influence, 
which  haa  cuDtiaued  ever  increasing  during  all  these  Imudrcds  of 
years.  Job  sees  evil  triumphing  and  longa  for  juslice;  the  jirojihets 
of  Israel  reriic  the  iniquity  of  their  age,  and  announce  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Gospel  to  express 
these  ideas  in  language  so  simple  and  penetrating  that  it  ntira  and 
transforms  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  and  understand  it.  The  good 
tidings  are  here  announced  to  the  poor :  "  The  lost  shall  be  liret, 
and  the  first  last ; "  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth ;"  '*  It  is  easier  for  a  namel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  ofGod  ;"  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
»  at  hand  ;  "  ''  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  he 
fulfilled/'  And  this  transformation  ought  to  take  place  in  thiji  world. 
All  the  early  Cliristianii  hcHercd  in  the  Afillcnntnm,  and,  aa  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  faith,  they  established  Communism.  \Vc  all  know 
well  the  dciightAil  picture  traced  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlen  die 
life  in  eommon  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem.  When  the  full 
time  had  elapsed  and  it  became  impossible  to  look  any  longer  for  a 
Kingdom  of  Kighteonsncss  iu  this  world,  the  liopesof  Christians  were 
turned  to  the  next,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  At  all  events  the 
thirst  for  justice  atid  equality  displayed  by  all  the  prophets  and  iu 
the  Gospel  is  stitl  to  be  fouud  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  Bpe:ik  in  terrible  accents.  Every  time  the  people 
take,  08  it  ncre,  the  Gospel  in  hand,  itnd  become  thus  imbued 
witli  its  tcuchiiigs,n  sort  of  flame  of  reform,  b  levelling  influence 
springs  up.  When  religious  sentiment  includea  a  hflief  in  Di^nne 
justice  anil  a  desire  to  see  that  justice  carried  out  here  below,  then  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  equalizing  aud  socialistic  aspirations  should 
not  fijiritig  up  along  with  a  strong  feeling  of  cuudcmnation  of  the 
present  social  relations. 

The  communistic  ideas  of  the  Millenarians  and  of  the  Cenobitcs 
were  preached  again  iluring  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Gnostics,  by 
Waldo's  disciplcsj  by  the  Begging  Priars,  by  the  Taboritcs  in  Bohemia, 
by  the  Anabaptists  iu  Germany,  and  by  the  Levellers  in  England. 

These  notions  also  led  to  iuspircd  dreams  of  a  perfect  society,  as 
for  instance  Joachim  dc  Fiore's  *'  Eternal  Gospel,"  Morc's  "  Utopia," 
Campanclla'a  "  Civitas  SoUs,"  Harriugton's  "  Oceana,*'  and  Fene- 
lon's  "Salcnl."  As  says  Dante,  St.  Fraucis  d'Assisi  relieves  poverty, 
which  had  been  wholly  abandoned  since  the  days  of  Christ,  and  weds 
himself  to  it.  The  convent,  from  whence  the  source  of  all  discord, 
the  distiuction  between  miue  and  thine,  is  banished,  seemed  to  he  the 
realization  of  the  Christian  ideal :  Dulcistima  verum  pmsessio  commuftia. 
The  dream  of  all  enthusiastic  religious  sects  haa  always  been  to  trans- 
form society  into  a.  community  of  brothers  and  equals. 

When  ideas  such  as  these  gain  the  suffering  populations,  they  pro* 
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Toke  outbreaks  and  massacres,  such  as  the  Jiicqueries  ia  Praui^e,  the 
iosurrectiou  of  Wat  Tyler  In  Eoglaudj  and  that  of  Joliu  of  Lcydea 
in  Germany. 

Ideas  are  like  microbi :  tliey  develop  when  they  find  a  spot  which 
suits  them.  Socialism  has  never  fouud  soil  ko  well  suited  to  its 
spread  and  cxtcnsiou  as  at  the  prcMiut  day.  All  teiidH  to  this  end : 
religious  scutiuicnt»j  political  principles,  and  ccouoniic  conditions. 
No  one  will  contest  that  Chrititianity  preaches  the  succouring  of  the 
poor  and  the  aillicted  ;  and  it  is  as  much  against  thc'posscssion  of  great 
riches  as  the  most  radical  Socialist.  Tt  is  needless  to  recall  here 
the  many  instances  wlicrctlus  snhjcct  is  alluded  to  in  Holy  Scripture: 
the  words  are  in  ihe  memory  of  all  of  ua.  Even  after  the  Catholic 
Church  had  allied  herself  to  absolute  monarchy,  listen,  how  she  still 
speaks  to  her  members  through  Bossuct:* — 

"  '  I  cainc,'  snys  the  Sai-iour,  '  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.' — -Kcantfe- 
lisarf  pauperibtts  vtmt  me.  'i'ho  ricli  mo  tulvrutcd  if  they  assist  ihv  poor.  In 
the  primilivu  Church  uvorydiiiig  w.-ix  in  cummon,  su  tliat  none  nhnuid  be 
ffnilty  of  leaving  another  in  want.  For  what  injualico,  my  brethren,  tliat  the 
poor  should  beiir  the  full  burden,  that  the  wholu  weight  of  misery  shnuld  full 
on  thrir  shonlders  !  If  they  complain  and  murmur  against  T)ivin(>  providence 
— Lord!  lot  me  say  it — it  is  not  witJinutsom<^  appearance  of  justice;  lor  as  wo 
are  all  made  in  the  same  fashion  and  there  is  bnt  Utile  difference  between  mud 
and  mud,  why  do  we  sec  on  one  side  joy,  honour,  and  affluence,  and  on  the 
other  sorrow  sod  despair,  excesaJvo  wnnt,  and  often,  too,  thraldom  and  con- 
tempt ^  Why  should  one  fortunate  niort.il  live  in  abundtmce,  able  to  satisfy 
bis  every  little  useless  fancy,  wIuIk  another,  eT«ry  whit  liis  equal,  canuot 
maintain  his  poor  fumily  or  evea  procure  for  theni  aulfi«ient  food  to  ullny  tha 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger?" 

In  a  sermon  on  "  The  Necessities  of  Life ;  how  to  provide  for  thera," 
we  find  again  the  same  idea: — 

"The  murmiirings  of  the  poor  are  often  jnat.  Why  ahuuld  so  much 
inequality  exist  '  All  mankind  are  but  of  dust,  and  the  only  J  natLtioition  of 
thia  diiFerence  is  ihc  fldmission  that  God  has  ri>commpndci:l  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  to  be  relieved  by  the  latter  out  of  their  supcrfluitica  L'tjat  equalitas,  as 
nys  St.  Paul." 

Bossuct  only  reproduces  «  bat  may  be  mad  on  almost  every  page  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  *'  The  rich  are  thieves/'  says  St.  Basil.  "The 
rich  are  brigands/'  says  St.  John  Chrysostom;  "  some  sort  of  equality 
must  be  established  by  their  distributing  to  the  poor  of  their  abundance ; 
but  it  would  be  preferable  if  everything  were  in  common."  "  Opu- 
lence ts  always  the  result  of  a  theft ;  if  not  committed  by  the  actual 
possessor,  it  bas  been  the  work  of  his  ancestors/'  says  St.  Jerome ; 
and  according  to  St.  Clement,  if  justice  were  enforced  there  would 
be  a  general  divisiou  of  property ;  private  [Mssessiou  bciug  an  ini- 
ijuitous  thing. 

I  We  scCj  then,  that  Christianity  eugraves  very  deeply  io  the  hearts 
*  SermiMi  on  "  The  Dijiiltj  of  tb«  Cburcli'g  Poor," 
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of  all  idcax  which  icnA  atron|;Iy  to  Socialiftm,  Tt  is  quite  impossible 
to  read  attentively  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  the  Gospels,  atid 
then  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  ceooomic  conditions  of  the  present  xXaj, 
without  being  led  strongly  to  condemn  the  latter,  as  very  contrary 
to  the  ideal  of  Jesus.  Every  Christian  who  understands  and 
believea  his  Master's  teaching  has  some  Socialistic  tendencies^  and 
every  Socialist,  great  as  may  be  his  hatred  of  all  religion,  posscsseii 
some  unconscious  CbrUtiauity.  Darwinists  and  the  economists  who 
believe  huuiuu  society  to  be  governed  by  natural  laws  which  must  be 
respected  arc  the  real  opponents  of  both  Socialism  and  Christianity. 
According  to  DarwiUj  progress  is  effected  among  living  things  be- 
cause thoee  best  adapted  to  circumstances  get  the  upper  hand  in 
the  strnggle  for  life.  The  strongest,  the  bravest,  the  best  ormcd 
triumph,  and  gradually  stamp  out  the  weak  and  feeble,  and  thus 
races  become  more  and  more  ]icrfoct.  This  natural  optimism  is  nlm 
the  basis  of  orthodox  jHilitieal  economy.  In  human  society,  the 
great  end  to  be  attained  is  the  general  welfare,  and  this  is  best 
cfl'ected  by  allowing  the  laws  of  Nature  to  pursue  their  course,  and 
not  by  endeavouring  to  intnxlupe  plans  of  reform  invented  by  men. 
Leave  things  alone,  let  things  go  as  they  arc;  with  free  and  open 
competition  the  cleverest  and  most  dexterous  will  gain  the  first 
place,  and  this  should  he  the  desire  of  all.  There  is  nothing  more 
ahsunl  than  to  employ  misplaced  charity  to  save  those  who  »rc  by 
nature  condemned  to  disappear.  By  »o  doing  an  obstacle  is  thrown 
in  the  path  of  progress.  Make  way  for  the  strong,  for  Strength  is 
Right. 

Christianity  and  Socialism  &peak  in  very  different  terms  from  these. 
They  declare  war  against  the  strong, — that  is  to  say,  the  rich, — and 
they  prcftch  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Tlicy  subject 
Uie  pietcnded  natnrol  laws  to  a  law  of  justice.  We  arc  told  in  the 
Scnuon  on  the  Mount,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
After  righteousness,  for  they  sliall  be  filled." 

U  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  strange  blindness  which  leads 
terutltsts  to  adopt  Darwinism,  which  rejects  their  equalizing  claims, 
utd  W  refUsc  Christianity,  fnmt  whence  they  lirat  sprang,  and  which, 
Ui  utiuiv  instances,  justifies  them.  At  all  events  it  may  be  safety 
allltuwd  that  the  religion  under  which  we  have  nil  he(;u  trained,  both 
Imlivvvn  ui^  iipjmncnts,  draws  up  the  principles  of  Socialism  in  most 
fOav^  Ivnux.  and  that  Socialist  doctrines  have  taken  the  deepest 
ruuk  lu  Chriatiau  countries. 

Wp  wtH  uiiw  proceed  to  examine  how  it  was  that  Socialism  quitted 
IIm*  (t'M't'^t*  ^*l  IVxuniunistic  dreamings  and  aspirations  and  became  a 
putlUtttl  pM\V. 

Ii  ;    '  .'fthoDecIaration'of  Independence  in  America  and 

\i\  I '      I  ■>iltm,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the 

-i|  uivu  «Wi>  loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  principle  of  human 
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frflternity  descended  from  its  devated  Utopian  heights  to  become  the 
watchword  of  the  Radical  party  in  evcr^'  land,  where  the  ideas  which 
had  triumphed  in  America  and  Pari!!  thenceforward  took  root. 

Kquality  in  political  rights  leads  inevitably  to  a  claim  fur  equality 
of  social  conditioDS ;  that  is  to  say,  the  apportiuiiiiif;  of  well-being 
acconliog  to  the  work  doae.  Universal  suffrage  almost  demands  that 
every  one  should  be  a  proprietor.  It  is  a  contradiction  that  tho 
people  shoidd  be  at  once  sovereign  and  miserable.  As  both  Aristotle 
and  Montesquieu  insist,  democratic  institutions  nre  bascil  on  n  suppo- 
sition of  social  equality,  otherwise  the  poor  elector  would  naturally 
vote  for  an  amchoration  of  his  own  situation.  But  now,  when 
equal  rij^hts  are  accorded  to  all  men,  the  condition  of  the  artisan 
and  labourer  is  considerably  altered ;  it  becomes  a  dependent  posi- 
tion, and  loses  its  secular  guarantees:  while  the  workiuK'n^an  is 
raised  in  the  political  order  to  the  dignity  of  a  soverni|Etn,  he  falls  in 
the  economic  order  to  the  position  of  a  hireling.  This  point 
should  be  clearly  grasiicd,  for  it  is  at  the  root  of  all  contemporary 
Socialism. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  gradual  change  commenced  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  civilized  society.  The  "  capitaliatic" 
jjericd  begao.  The  ceaseless  accumulation  of  capital  increased  many- 
fold  the  means  of  production  and  the  quantityof  goods  produced;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  enslaved  labour.  Machinery  multiplies  its  marvels, 
bat  it  does  not  belong  to  the  hired  workman .  who  is  its  slave,  instead 
of  being  its  master.  Things  were  not  thus  formerly.  Thanks  to  the 
corporations  then  cstabliBhed,  labour  was  property.  It  has  now  become 
s  rocrchandise,  the  price  of  which  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
demand,  and  which  at  times  finds  no  purchaser.  Wages  arc  often 
higher  than  they  were  formerly,  but  they  nre  always  uncertain. 
When  a  stoppage,  resulting  from  a  crisis  which  the  workman, can 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  takes  from  him  all  means  of  subsistence, 
there  is  no  one  to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants.  He  is  a  free 
agent ;  he  has  been  paid  his  wages  and  must  manage  as  best  he  can. 
Tlic  condition  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  the  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labour  reserved  for  himself,  was  formerly  regulated  by  custom. 
The  tcrmt  catahlishcd  for  mfla^age  farming,  the  conditions  of 
hereditary  leases,  &c.,  were  not  changed  or  modified ;  peojilc  lived 
secure  as  to  the  future,  their  existence  wus  not  dependent  on  the 
hard  laws  of  competition.  At  the  present  day  the  rent  of  farms, 
like  wages  and  salaries,  is  dejiendent  on  the  law  of  demand  and 
fupply.  It  is  true  that  the  serf  was  attached  to  his  gleijo ;  but  he 
hod  the  right  to  live  and  die  on  that  piece  of  land.  To-day  there  is 
no  legal  tie  between  the  tenant  and  the  land  he  cultivates.  The 
owner  can  turn  him  out  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  of  years,  and 
raise  his  rent  at  every  slight  increase  iu  the  value  of  land. 

Formerly  the  Commune  was  to  the  cultivator  a  sort  of  ProTidence; 
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it  provided  him  -with  tiniHcr  to  prepare  and  warm  hU  dvclting,  with 
pasture  for  bis  cattle,  and,  not  uafrcrincntly,  with  land  to  cuttivBte. 
EqcIi  family,  or  each  little  community  of  families,  had  allotted  to 
it  a  portion  of  ibc  soil,  auhject,  of  course,  to  certain  duties.  The 
Commune  waa  something  more  than  a  political  division  of  territory ; 
it  WAS  an  economic  itiAtitution,  and  ita  administration  was  in  the 
haiid»  of  thoac  Mho  constituted  it.  For  the  tradeifniaD  and  tlic 
■worker  in  factories  the  corporation  replaced  the  Commune.  It 
ensured  to  him  work,  a  market,  atid,  in  fact,  existence.  The  adminis- 
tration of  comuioB  iDterests,  f£tes,  and  reunions  hound  all  the  workers 
at  one  trade  in  a  bond  of  fellowship.  For  them  also  the  future  was 
secure.  In  the  city,  as  in  the  country,  the  producer  retained  the 
meaus  of  production,  and  labour  possessed  capital.  The  modern 
workman,  without  a  tic  binding  him  to  bis  feUow-mau,  with- 
out land,  guarantee,  or  security,  lives  from  day  to  day  ou  what 
capital  accords  to  him:  the  hireling  did  not  cvcu  exist;  but  tu-day 
this  latter  category  in  the  tyj>e  of  the  chief  agent  of  production — 
viz.,  labour. 

To  be  brief:  while  formerly  llic  condition  of  those  whose  arms 
create  riclipa  was  assured  by  custom,  it  now  depends  on  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market,  on  compelilion,  and,  in  appearance,  Ou  the  will 
of  proprietors  and  capitalists.  Wo  are  living  under  full  liberty  of 
contract;  but  in  every  contract  he  who  advances  the  wherewithal 
to  labour — i  e.,  land  and  capital — will  fix  the  terms  he  chooses,  and 
win,  of  course,  80  fix  them  llmt  the  profits  will  be  at  a  niaximuni 
and  wages  at  a  minimum.  Now  that  the  traditional  barriers  which 
custom  had  established  to  protect  the  feeble  aud  aBlicted  have  fallen 
away,  th<'  Darwinian  fitrujfgle  for  life  is  carried  ou  unimpeded  in 
the  economic  world.  The  strongest  get  the  upper  hand,  aud,  in  this 
case,  the  strongest  are  the  richest. 

if  we  consider  the  changes  which  the  progress  of  industry  has 
effected  in  ecuuomic  conditions,  wc  shall  see  that  the  same  economic 
influences  which  tend  to  equalize  men's  condition  are  prodifctive  of 
antagonism  betweeu  masters  and  men,  aud  while  thus  leading  to  the 
triumph  of  democracy  they  engender  Socialism.  Look  at  the  woollen 
industry  in  England  aud  Flaiidcra,  the  products  of  which  were  exported 
all  over  the  world,  and  whieli  was  the  means  of  creating  in  both 
countries  so  many  ])opulnii8  communities.  Certain  old  manuscripts 
permit  our  penetrating  into  the  artisan's  dwelling  at  this  period. 
He  is  seated  plying  his  trade  of  we .iving  cloth ;  near  him,  his 
children  prepare  tJic  diat.iff,  and  bis  wife  spins  at  the  wheel.  His 
work  is  thus  carried  on  at  the  domestic  hearth.  The  head  of  the 
family  labours  with  his  own  hands,  helped  by  his  wife  and  children, 
and  sometimes  by  apprentices.  He  needed  but  a  small  capital.  TTie 
education,  condition,  manner  of  life  and  thought  of  the  master  and 
his  men  differed  but  little.     Corporate  privileges  might  prodace 
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jtseontent,  but  this  could  not  become  class  Qntagonism,  because 
,jift!tter  tuitl  men  belonged  to  the  same  rank.  It  is  true  that  towards 
(jje  rlose  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  progreaa  of  riches  and  mcquality  led 
lo  A  struggle  between  the  big  and  tho  little,  the  fat  and  the  thin,  in 
the  Communes  of  Flanders,  and  still  more  in  Italy ;  but  this  was 
Dcrcly  the  rivalry  of  different  trade  corporations,  disputing  among 
flt^xiselvca  for  certain  political  privileges,  and  not  the  radical  enmity 
(,ftlic  capitalist  and  Iflbtiurcr,  nor  the  claim  for  equality  of  aocial 
(Otiditions. 

\t  the  preacDt  day  production  presents  totally  different  cbaTaetcr- 
iiitics.  The  TForkmcn  work  away  from  home,  and  are  thus  forced  to 
desert  their  families  daring  tbe  entire  day.  Tiicy  arc  employed  all 
together  in  immense  workrooms,  setting  in  motion  enormous  masses 
of  machinery,  which  increase  human  strength  by  ten  and  a  hundred- 
fold. The  factory  workman,  having  to  accomplish  a  merely  muscular 
and  antomatic  lalx>ur,  has  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  apprentice  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  the  director  in  chief  of  the  factory  baa  risen  far 
jborc  the  master  of  the  same  period.  MTiether  the  works  belong  to 
tin  or  not,  he  has  a  very  large  capital  at  bis  disposal,  and  a  whole  army 
'itorkmcu  under  his  command;  he  is  cither  rich  himself  or  is  in 
[it  of  a  very  handsome  salary ;  he  must  be  well  up  in  technical 
kaovledge,  be  possessed  of  sufficient  authority  and  tact  to  exact 
dfcedienco  from  his  suboniinatcs,  understand  the  requirements  of 
^JbnJgn  countries  and  the  condition  of  the  cxjiort  market,  and  follow 
ativety  the  fluctuationa  of  the  monetary  market  and  commerce, 
Qt  only  in  his  own  immediate  neighlMiurbuod,  but  all  over  the 
ild ;  for  now  all  countries  are  so  closely  connected  by  trade,  that 
fi  crisis  take  place  io  one  or  the  other  hemisphere,  its  effects  are 
Bireraally  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  His  education,  position, 
er  of  life,  the  necessity  even  of  exercising  authority,  place  the 
of  a  factory  in  quite  another  world  from  that  occupied  by  his 
tmen.  His  Christian  sentiments  may  lead  him  to  regard  them 
I  brothers,  hut  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  them; 
tfcw  arc  strangers  one  to  the  other.  He  may  wish  to  increase  their 
wifCT,  to  ameliorate  their  condition ;  but  in  vain,  he  cannot  do  so. 
CocDpetition  obliges  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  reduce  as  mnch  as 
IMMrible  the  cost  of  prodnction.  * 

The  relations  which  the  present  industrial  organixation  establishes 
fcelitten  the  capitalist  and  the  workmen  have  been  very  clearly  and 
wciirately  explained  by  the  well*knowD  engineer,  James  Nasmyth^ 
in  the  evidence  which  he  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
Trades  Unions.  He  showed  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  industry 
4liat  many  workmen  should  seek  employment,  because  when  that  is 
tite  case  the  prirc  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  production, 
&fU.  He  added  that  he  had  oftea  increased  his  receipts  by  replacing 
rOL.   lUn.  Q  Q 
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able-bodied  men  by  apprentices.     When   asked  wbat  became  of  th* 
vorkmcn  he  turned  off,  and  tbeir  families,  lie  rcpticdj  "  I  do  not 
know,     I  left  their  fate  to  the  natural  law*  which  govern  aociety." 
In    speaking    thus,  Nasmyth    set    forth    pure    economic    doctrines. 
Christianity,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Comte  de  Mun  and  that  of 
Bishop  of  MaycDce,  Von  Ketteler,  holds  very  different  laugui 
"  llie  priuciple  of  leaviug  thinga  us  they  arc,  of   not   iuterfenag,1 
say  these  two  authorities,  "  gives  auarchicul  liberty,  aud  eusurcs  tl 
victory   to  the    strong.     PVecdom   of   labour  is   proclaimed  as 
eufranchisemeut  of  the  people,  aud  what  does  it  practically  lead 
To  the  servitude  of  the  workers." 

Thus  aa  industry  on  a  large  scale  employs  more  machinery 
divides  labour^  it  betters  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  by  oEferio 
them  manufactured  articles  at  a  lower  price ;  but  at  the  same 
it  increases  the  distance  which  separates  the  capitalist  from  ibej 
vForkman.  Artisans,  small  contractors,  and  small  tradesmen  arei 
pletcly  crushed  by  these  immense  uianufactorics.  The  lords  of  Si 
aud  industry  are  the  masters  of  the  economic  world. 

Yet  another  cause  favours  the  development  of  Socialism,  and 
is  the  instability  of  all  conditions,  and  the  uneasiness  and  roeasoielt 
aspirations  which  are  the  result  of  this.    This  instability  is  atirilrat. 
able  to   civil  equality  aud  liberty  of   action.     In  the   Middle 
every  man  was  tied  to  his  ]K)at,  but  his  lot  in  life  was  assured. 
workman  was  protected  agaiust  competition  by  certain  trade  privilegtiJ 
There  were  neither  stoppages  nor  crises.      The  customers  of  hhm 
were  well  known  and  invariable.     The  situation  of  (ibopkeepcn  w»\ 
as  secure  as  that  of  the  artisans.     Generation  succeeded  generattoBj 
at  the  same  counterj  living  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them.  OalH 
the  great  traders  of  the  Continent — as,  for  instance.  Jacques  Cocw,! 
in  France,  or  the  PenizKi,  hankers  in  Italy,  who  were  first  the  frieadij 
and  afterwards  tlic  unpaid  creditors  of  Edward  III.  of  Euglaud- 
in  a  wider  circle,  and  had  more  opportunities  of  making  money.   Fti 
above  all  this  the  feudal  nobility  lived  in  a  world  quite  apart  and 
attainable,  protected  by  their  strongholds,  by  their  riches,  aud  by  i 
prejudices.     Society  was  thus  completely  enclosed   in  a  ccmpl 
web  of  traditional  customs.     It  was  immovable  aud  stable.     It 
a  auperstnicture  of  class  above  class,  similar  to  that  which  existed 
so  great  a  length  of  time  in  Egypt,  and  which  left   there  ss 
such  prodigious  monuments.    Our  mcdiseval  town-halls  aud  cat 
imposing  in  their  indestructibility,  remind   us  of  the  pyramids 
temples  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Certainly  the  material  condition  of  maukind  at  the  present  day 
preferable.      Formerly    individual  suffering  was   at   times  exeeariv 
because  the  violence  aud  brutality  of  great  lords  was  nut  cheeked 
the  powerful  hand  of  the  State,  aud   because  commerce  and  scieBI 
^  not  sufficieutly  advanced  to  be  able  to  combat  scarcity  or 
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^9B.  Society  vas  constantly  agitated  by  local  vars  and  decimated 
pxHodtcally  either  by  famine  or  the  pla^c.  But  in  ordinary  times 
^^  minds  of  the  people  were  calm,  and  in  times  of  trouble  they  were 
signed.  AH  these  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  M'hich  ircre  both 
JDfltaclea  and  refuges^  have  been  swept  avay.  Liberty  and  equality, 
^ring  been  proclaimed  for  all,  have  levelled  the  land,  on  which 
^versal  competition  is  now  nnchaincd. 

This  competition  is  the  cause  of  all  progress ;  it  is  the  great  force 
5(f  indoitrial  actirity,  the  source  of  our  power.  But  it  is  productive 
of  an  endless  agitation,  of  permanent  uneasiness,  and  of  generftl  insta- 
l)ility.  No  one  is  satisfi.e<l  with  Lis  lot,  no  one  feels  secure  as  to  hia 
fatute.  The  rich  burn  to  acquire  greater  riches,  and  he  who  labours 
to  lire  feara  the  loss  of  his  daily  bread.  Every  maa  is  free,  and  all 
ifulRl  their  destiny  ;  there  is  no  class  «et  apart,  no  inaccessible  trade; 
le^uility  is  legally  established,  but  in  point  of  fact  inequality  exists, 
tad  b  the  more  irritating  because  every  man  may  aspire  to  all.  There 
jiRBKH^  bitter  awakenings,  as  more  lofty  dreams  are  indulged  in. 
)Allmay  climb  to  the  highest  step  on  the  ladder,  but  few  reach  it; 
^aodthoao  who  remain  below  curse  those  who  arc  above  them,  while 
coreting  their  place. 

Men  formerly  were  not  worried  by  the  wish  for  change,  because 
ihtj  taw  no  means  of  getting  it.  They  were  possessed  of  no  ambi- 
tion  to  change  their  state,  nor  of  any  thirat  for  riches;  for  all  this 
wu  beyond  their  reach.  Tlicir  lot  in  this  world  was  fixed,  and  their 
hopes  were  for  the  next.  Now  they  desire  happiness  for  this  present 
life,  and  aim  at  destroying  all  that  may  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
equal  distribution  of  earthly  joys.  Wc  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  men  of  the  present  day  should  pursue  wealth 
whh  much  greater  ardour  than  formerly.  In  tho  first  place> 
itcsn  procure  them  many  more  enjoyments  than  at  the  period  wc 
•fiesk  of:  borne  comforts  and  luxuries  of  every  kind,  the  pleasure  of 
tnnlling  all  over  the  world,  summers  passed  in  charming  alpine 
resorts,  and  winters  on  the  enchanting  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean — 
■11  this  has  replaced  the  monotonous  existence  of  the  feudal  boron, 
•ho  could  only  spend  his  snpcrfluons  revenues  in  entertaining  his 
Bibordinates.  At  the  present  time  the  old  feeling  of  good-will 
between  masters  and  servants,  landlords  and  their  tenants,  has 
wholly  disappeared.     The  proprietor  and  capitalist  now  look  only  to 

*  iQcreaae  of  their  revenue,  and  in  this  they  conform  to  the  principle 

orthodox  political  economy,  for  the  greater  greed  with  which  riches 
individually  pursued  must  result  iu  the  rapid  spreud  of  ^'eneral 
Lh.     On  the  other  hand,  tenants  and  workmen  of  all  classes  are 

Miming  daily  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  terrible  adage, 
Our  master  is  our  enemy."  The  class -struggle  which  has  broken 
it  in  Ireland  in  all  its  horror  is  at   present  an  exception  ;   but  the 
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sentimcnta  Trliidi  gave  it  birth  arc  to  be  found  fermenting   to 
breasts  uf  nearly  every  rural  population.     lu  the  country  Tillages 
Russia,  Germany,  Sp«in,  Austria,  and   Italy    arc   to  be  heard  oi 
words  of  sorrowj  hatred,  and  revolt. 

Landed  property   luia  acquired  a  character  hitherto  quite  unj 
cedented  in  history.      lu  primitive  ages,  land  vaa  the  collective  pro- 
perty of  the  tribe,  and  allurdcd  each  family  the  means  of  subsistence 
by  working  to  cultivate  it.      In  feudal  times  it  was  awarded  to  diQcreat„ 
functionaries  as  a  reward  fur  services,  military,  legal,  and  otherwia 
At  the  present  day.  Irecd  from  every  tie  and  every  duty,  it  is  a  mci 
source  of  eujoymcnt  to  its  possessor.     The  working  classes   and 
owners  of  the  soil  become  thus  more  and  more  estranged,  and  hcre,a3  i 
Borne,  estrangement  and  hostility  (hoilU)  arc  synonymous  words. 

It  is  the  wages  question  that  gives  so  acute  and  inHammatory  tl 
character  to  the  Socialism  of  to-day.  Formerly  wages  were  regcdated 
by  custom,  and,  frequently,  by  an  official  tariff.  Now  they  are  fixed 
by  free  competition — that  is  to  say,  by  the  ratio  existing  between  the 
number  uf  bauds  and  the  amount  of  capital  seeking  employment. 
All  must  he  suhjecled  to  Ilicardo's  famous  law — to  the  "  brazen 
law/'  as  it  is  culled  by  German  Socialists — by  virtue  of  which 
wages  must  be  fatally  reduced  to  what  is  strictly  uecessary  for 
It  wcrkmaja  to  be  able  to  live.  When  labourers  began 
understand  tliis  law,  formulated  by  economists,  they  aaid :  "As 
pay  depends  oil  the  number  of  hands  cQ'ered,  let  us  cease  to  offa 
them,  unless  we  are  paid  more."  Hence  these  strikes  on  the  Coa* 
tiuent,  in  America,  and  iu  England  especially,  which  almost  doily  stop 
work  or  impede  trade.  There  is.  a  state  of  war  jwrmanently  going 
on  hetvceu  masters  and  men,  ^^ith  all  its  miseries,  its  victorie^fl 
and  its  defeats^ — a  civil  war,  atiftcd  and  bitter,  where  he  who  can  th^' 
longest  subsist  without  earnings  is  the  victor, — a  struggle  far  sharper 
and  more  cruel  than  any  waged  with  cannons  and  rifles :  furniture  is 
pawned  or  sold,  the  small  savings  of  better  days  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  6nally  misery  and  hunger  besiege  the  domestic  hearth, 
till  wives  and  children  cry  for  mercy. 

I'Vee  trade  between  country  and  country,  added  to  free  competitioir 
in  each  country,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  International  League  of 
labourers.     In  spite  of  the  rivalries  of  dynasties  aud  races,  the  rela- 
tions  existing  between   civilized  couutrica  have  become  so  intimate, 
that  everything  partakes,  more  or  less,  uf  an  international  character. 
We  hare  iutcruational  exhibitions,  intemattoual  congresses,  inter- 
national institute)',  intematioual  railway  fares,  international  tclegraf 
compauies,  interuatiuual  banks,  international  regattas,  the   uuivcre 
postal  union,  the  monetary   union.     The  entire  world  is  one    vi 
workshop,  one  enormous  market.     The  result  is  that  the  heads  of] 
industry  in  any  country  could  not  possibly  raise  the  wages  of  wot 
men,  even  did  they  feel  so  disjiosed,  for  they  would  increase  the 
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ipt  production  of  tlieir  goods,  and  woaM  risk  losing  their  customers, 
i^lio  would  jfo  to  a  foreipi  raarltct.     A  local  strike  also  gcncraUy 
nuns  the  induRtrv  in  which  it  ha<i  triumphed. 

Workmen  understood  this  point,  and  drew  the  concloaiou  that  th« 

Uift^  way  to  obtain  a  rise  in  the  nitc  of  wages  was  to  form  an  Inter- 

nSoDal  League,  to  be  joined  by  all  the  workera  of  the  same  trade  in 

erery  couutiy,  so  that,  if  need  be,  a  universal  strike  might  be  declared. 

Bvlbis  means  an  iricreaw!  in  wages  became  possible,  for  there  would  no 

longer  be  the  fear  of  a  local  i^trikc  failiri;;  through  foreign  competition. 

This  league,  which  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  regular  organization, 

poseessea  devoted  and  fanatical  apostU's,  who  spread  its  principles ; 

Wt  it  is,   thanks  to  their  teaching,  which    is  now  open   and   now 

oorult,  that  Socialism  is  at  the  present  moment  to  be  found  in  every 

poonlry.      It  passes  frontiers,  bringing  forgctfuloess  of  all  hostilities 

of  race,  and  completely  effaces  patriotism.     Compatriots  are  enemies, 

V  they  be  industrial   heads  ;  foreigners  arc  brothers,  if  they  live  by 

vbat  tliey  cam.     As  soon  as  the  Hcpuljlic  was  proclaimed  in  France 

tbc  German  Socialists  held  meetings  and  pronounced  against  the  Ger- 

BBUi  army ;  while  the  workmen  of  Xondon,  Pe-sth,  Vienna,  and  Berlin 

applauderl  the  struggles  and  excused  all  the  crimes  of  the  Commune  in 

Pins.     The  economic  situation  being  very  similar  in  all  countries. 

Socialism  finds  everywhere  the  same  grievances^  the  same  hopes,  the 

■UDC  inflamrcatory  elements.     Social  aspirations  are  not  local,  like 

wJitical    revolutions.       They    are  universal)  like  religious   rwtvals, 

•earac    they  appeal    to    wants    everywhere    expcrieneed,  and    to 

wgings    which,    though  may  be    dormant,  arc    in    nearly  every 

itimau  breast.     Like  religion,  Socialism  inspires  the  desire  to  pro.ic- 

ftisc,  and   has  ita   apostles,  who  arc  full  of  a  fanaticism  now  wild 

Dd  lavage  and  now  mystical.     The  fierce  hatred  which  set  Sfc  to 

be  ftwr  quarters  of  Paris  and  raised   the  cry,  "May  all   biiihlings 

phtth  recall  inequality  perish  in  the  flames !"  is  not  dead ;  it  still 

lumbers.      But  for  bow  long  ? 

'    In  short,  the  situation  that  economic   progress  has  created  for 

znodem  society  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up.     It  h&s  freed  work- 

Esn  from  all  shackles,  and  has  withdrawn  them   from  the  grasp  of 
c  corporation  ;  it  has  increased  their  wages  and  their  well-being, 
bat    it  has  also  formed  them   into  a  distinct  and  separate   body; 
nping  them  in  masses,  in  vast  workshops  and  factories,  in  certain 
centres :  it  has  given  them  fresh  wants  and  requirements,  and 
all  it  has  awakened  in   them  unlimited  aspirations,  and  has 
them,  utterly  defencclcKs,  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  business, 
'  often  severely  shakcu    by   changes   in    industry,   by  commorciaJ 
and  by  stagnation  in  sales.       The    peasant    is   freed    tVom 
ipulsory    labour    and    from    glebes,    and   his    condition    is    cor- 
ly  improved  j  but  he  is  in  constant  dread  of  an  increased  rental, 
this   dread    produces    a  feeling   of    enmity  between  lanillords 
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and  their  tenants.  Wlicn  agricultural  labourers  and  small  farmers 
hare  learut,  like  towu  workmen,  to  cuvy  the  lot  of  the  rich,  while 
they  curse  their  owu,  the  tlauger  which  threatens  ilemocratic  society 
will  become  apparent.  ^| 

This  danger  may  be  explained  in  two  words  ;  You  grant  a  power" 
to  elect  lugislatom,  and  thereibre  to  le<;islate,  to  men  who  own  no 
property,  and  whose  wages  are  fatally  reduced  to  what  is  strictly 
uecessary  ;  you  pruclaim  equality  of  righU,  while  the  actual  iucquaUty 
which  atiU  K\hii  causes  fur  greater  suil'eriiig  and  is  more  irritating  to 
bear.  De  Tuec|uevil!c,  the  musl  far-seeing  uf  democratic  theorists, 
when  studying  the  subject  in  tlic  Uuited  States,  did  not  perceive  this 
danger,  which  at  the  time,  indeed,  did  not  exist;  but  wo  may 
remember  Maeaiday's  tetter,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
ravager  mure  terrible  than  tfao  IIuus  and  the  Vandals,  which  the  na- 
tions themselves  should  have  given  birth  to,  the  issue,  indeed,  of  their 
own  institutions.    We  may  now  truly  say  that  this  was  a  real  prophecy. 

Liberty  of  examination,  which  calls  everything  into  question,  im- 
patience against,  and  contempt  for,  all    authority,  and  the  overthrow 
of  religious  belief,  have  embittered  the  conflict  and  destroyed  all  that 
mif^ht  have  tended  to  modify  it.      Curbed  beneath   a  secxUar  yokej,H 
workmen  formerly  believed  themselves  created  to  support  the  great  b^| 
their  labour.     But  the  French  Revolution  came,  and  called  to  them, 
"  Arise,  you  are  your  master's  equals  \"  and   soon  the  question  was 
mooted — Why  this  iniquitous  division?     Why  should  the  idle  liveiu 
opulence    while    the   workers    have    nothing  ?      Christtauitnr,    whid^f 
brought  notions  of  equality  and  fraternity  to  the  Western  World,  at  the^^ 
same  time  taught  submission  and  patience,  for  it  tells  the  oppressed 
that  this  life  is  merely  a  term  of  probation  :  obey  the  powers  that  bfl|^| 
bear  ■uneomploiningly  all  privations  and   troubles,  for  it  will  all  be^ 
counted  to  you  in  the  world  to  come,  where  your  true  treasure  cxista ; 
iniquity  triumphs  here,  but  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  tlieinhcritano^H 
in  store  for  the  disinherited  of  this  world.     "While  the  Gospel  thua 
awakens   the   soul  to   a  sense  of  justice,   sowing,   too,   the   seed  of 
aocia)   revolution,   it    averts   the  explosion   by  showing  to   the 
pressed   a  perspective  of  endless  felicity  beyond  tijc  grave.     At 
present  day,   as  faith  disappears  and  people  cease  to  believe  in 
heavenly  compensation,  they  claim  their  share  of  happiness  on  tl 
earth.     They  will   have  the   promises  realized  in  this  world,  instead' 
of  waiting   for  their  realization   in    Paradise.       If  the    nnbelicviug 
Socialist  fail  to  receive  his  deserts,  if  he  he  miserable,  he  cannot  coiv^f 
sole  himself  by  the  reflection  that  his  sufferings,  borne  with  resigna- 
tion, will  he  repaid  him  a  hundred-fold.       If  you  attempt  to  prove  to 
him  that  the  justice  he  dreams  of  is  a  mere  chimera,  that  the  present 
division  of  wealth  has  been  fixed  by  natural  laws  which    cannot  be 
npset,  then  iu  despair  he  cries,  "  May  fire  bum  up  this  society,  where 
iniquity    reigus,  that    a   new   world  may  be  raised   on    its   ruini/' 
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Nihilism  will  then  be  spread  abroad.  Those  wliopropagntc  revolation- 
9xy  doctrines  try  so  hard  to  eradicate  all  religious  bfelicf  because  they 
feel  that  the  I>cst  way  to  bring  the  people  to  revolt  is  to  take  from  those 
who  have  been  refused  justice  here  the  hope  of  it  iu  auother  world. 
Workmen  are  better  off  thau  formerly,  but  inequality  is  uow  more 
^visible.  On  the  one  hand,  capital  is  iucessautly  accumulating  ia 
the  purchase  of  shares  of  all  kiuds — bonds,  debentures,  and  stock  of 
every  description — aud  the  number  of  people  who  live  iu  idle  case 
is  ever  on  the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  men  are  always  must 
exacting  when  they  feel  there  ia  a  cbatice  of  belter  days.  De 
Tocquevitlc  admirably  explains  that  people  do  not  rise  in  revolt  when 
they  arc  the  most  crnBKL.'il,  but  rather  wheu  tlic  yoke  to  bo  borne  has 
become  ligliter.  He  writes,  speaking  of  the  cloae  of  the  eighteenth 
century  iu  Franco  : — 

"As  projperitj  <i«vclop«,  men's  minds  are  less  confident  and  seem  more 
vceasy.  Public  discoateot  becooies  embittered,  and  a  hatred  of  all  ancient 
institutioos  rapidly  grows.  The  natioti  ia  marching  visibly  towards  a  revo- 
lution  0q4  would  almost  feeli  tempted  to  3uy  thai  the  French  fouod 

their  position  the  more  intolerable  a.i  it  improved.     Tbi&  ii  aatooishiag,  but 
history  furnishes  us  with  many  similar  instances."* 

Ia  not  this  a  true  picture  of  what  is  now  taking  place? 

It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  teaching  of  political  economy 
would  serve  to  combat  Socialism.  But,  ou  the  contrary,  tliia  ticieuce 
has  provided  contemporary  Socialists  with  its  most  formidable  weapons. 
Instead  of  rujcrting  ecouomic  cuiicluHiuus,  after  the  exani|du  of  their 
predecessors,  tliey  accept  them  without  reserve,  aud  bring  them 
forward  in  proof  of  their  statement  that  present  social  conditions 
are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  right  and  justice.  Economists  have 
proved  that  all  value  aud  all  property  is  dcrivctl  from  labour.  Thcu, 
add  the  Socialists,  it  evidently  follows  that  wealth  ought  to  belong  to 
those  whose  labour  creates  it,  and  that  all  value — 1.«.,  all  the  pro- 
duce— should  be  the  remuneration  of  ita  producer.  Ricardo,  Mill, 
in  fact  all  the  representatives  of  orthodox  scieace,  show  that  with 
free  competition,  in  a  country  where  both  the  population  and  wealth  are 
on  the  increase,  the  revenues  of  proprietors  will  also  steadily  increase, 
while  wages  will  fall  to  what  is  strictly  necessary.  And  Sodalists 
demand  wlietbcr  such  a  division  as  this,  said  to  be  the  result  of  sup- 
posed natural  laws,  is  iu  aceordaucc  with  the  principles  of  distributive 
justice  ?  il^olitical  ecouomy  has  thus  fumtsbcd  Socialism  with  a 
scientific  basis,  and  has  been  the  means  of  its  (juittiug  the  region  of 
Commuuistie  aspirations  and  Utopian  schemes. 

Another  reason  why  Socialism  has  latterly  made  such  progress 
is  that  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground  amongst  the  higher  aud  more 
educated  classes.  Many  Conservative  novels,  pieces  of  poetry,  ncwa- 
pa{ier8,are  imbued^with  a  Socialistic  spirit,  and  this  often  tmcousciously, 

*  "  L'Aucteo  regimo,"  Ac,  chap.  xvi. 
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the  autliors  being  tbemsflvcs  adverse  to  these  doctnaes.  Among 
the  "  favoured  oqgb  "  uf  Society,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day, 
the  namber  of  those  who  believe  that  the  "  uatiiral  lairs,"  if  led  to 
themselves,  will  set  all  things  to  rights,  is  daily  fliminishiiig.  Nearly 
all  admit  that  something  may  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  working  classca.  Those  who  think,  n-ith  Gamhetta,  that  there  is 
no  social  question,  arc  rare.  Listen  to  the  words  spoken  in  private 
or  on  solemn  occasions  by  sovereigns,  ministers,  or  the  chiefs  of  parties 
in  England,  Germany,  or  Italy  ;  all  admit  that  the  social  question 
demands  the  study  of  every  leginlator.  It  would  indeed  be  hard 
not  to  recognize  the  insufficieucy  of  remuneration  of  the  country 
labourer  and  city  workman.  The  rich  man  in  ancient  times  might 
enjoy  his  wealth  and  say  with  Aristotle  (Polit.  1,  3),  "  There  exist 
in  the  human  species  men  as  inferior  to  others  as  the  body  is  to  the 
soul,  or  as  animals  are  to  men.  Useful  for  mere  bodily  labour,  Ihey 
are  incapable  of  a  higher  occupation.  These  men  are  by  nature 
destined  to  slavery,  as  there  is  nothing  better  for  them  than  obedienoe 
to  a  master/'  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  teachings  of  Christiani^ 
were  not  yet  understood,  and  the  feudal  lord  considered  his  serfe  as 
beasts  of  burden,  predestined  to  labour  for  him  by  divine  order.  Now 
tbat  the  equality  of  all  men  as  to  nature  and  rights  has  penetrated 
the  brains  and  hearts  of  us  all,  we  must  be  ijossesacd  either  of  in- 
human selfishncsa,  or  be  most  profoundly  ignorant,  not  to  feel  stirred 
by  the  claims  of  the  working  classes.  To  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
impression  these  claims  make  on  minds  yearning  for  justice  and  the 
ideal,  one  ought  to  read  such  books  as  "  Unto  this  Last,"  or  "Ttc 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  by  Buskin.  I  will  quote^but  one  passage 
here :  "  Tor  most  of  the  rich  men  of  Kngtand  it  were  indeed  to  be 
desired  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  true,  since  against  them  these 
words  are  written  in  it :  '  The  rust  of  your  gold  and  silver  shall  be 
a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  ats  it  were  fire.* " 

The  great  diff'erence  between  the  preeeut  situation  and  any 
analogous  one  of  which  history  furniahes  us  with  examples,  is  that 
the  spread  of  Socialism  is  prodigiously  favoured  by  education  and  by 
the  press.  Instruction  is  oHercd  to  alt,  and  even  enforced,  and  all 
learn  to  read.  Thus  books,  pamphlets,  cheap  newspapers,  penetrate 
everywhere,  aprcudiug  notions  of  radical  reforms.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  revolt  of  peasants  was  a  merely  local  event,  speedily  put 
down.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Once  fairly  crushed,  these  aspirations  for  equality  disappeared  as 
tbough  drowned  in  blood.  Tu-day  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
energetic  repression  of  the  "  Journees  de  Jnin"  in  18^^,  and  of  the 
Paris  Commune  in  1871,  only  served  to  spread  still  further  abroad  the 
principles  it  was  desired  to  stifle,  and  to  give  them  deeper  root  in  the 
hearts  of  the  working  classes.  If  Socialism  is  to  be  done  away  with, 
it  must  be  attacked  in  ita  origin  and  in  its  means  of  diffusion.  Forbid 
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Chriatianity ;  bura  the  Bible ;  teach,  with  the  philosophers  of  old,  tliat 
uatural  inequality  justifies  slavery;  a,bove  all,  do  away  with  natiuual 
c<lucatiotL  and  ncirspapcrs.  If  the  present  inequality  of  conditions  be 
necessary  and  permanent,  then  the  sprearl  of  the  gospel,  the  founding 
of  a  school,  the  opening  of  a  printing-office,  and  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  arc  all  so  many  attempts  to  disturb  social  order- 
Wars,  rivalries,  and  the  immense  armies  maintained  by  Continental 
States  tend  also  to  accelerate  the  propagation  of  tbat  Socialism  vrbicb 
it  is  their  mtssioa  to  combat,  and  this  they  do  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  they  increase  inequality,  on  the  one  band,  by  their  cou- 
suraptiou  of  productions  which  would  otherwise  go  to  improve  the 
workman's  condition ;  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  loans  have  to  be 
raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  and  armaments,  and  the  interest 
of  these  admits  of  more  persons  living  idle.  Secondly,  obligatory 
service  draws  the  youth  of  the  proviuees  to  the  great  centres,  which 
are  more  or  less  strongly  imbued  with  Socialistic  tendencies,  and' 
thence  these  new  ideas  arc  carried  back  to  the  most  remote  bamlet, 
where  formerly  the  faith  and  belief  of  the  past  remained  unshaken 
from  generation  to  generation.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  the 
majority  of  eotdicra  arc  Socialists ;  far  from  it ;  but  thi»  i»  the  great 
danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  present  social  order,  which  indeed  Icana 
on  the  support  of  the  bayonet.  If  this  rampart  were  withdrawn,  a 
terrible  overthrow  would  become  inevitable. 

Let  ns  now  endeavour  to  separate  what  truth  Socialism  contains 
from  tbc  falsehood.  The  basis  of  all  Socialistic  claims  is  the  affirma- 
tion that  the  present  social  order  increases  inequality,  the  workmen's 
condition  becoming  daily  harder,  while  the  wealth  of  capitalists  and 
large  proprietors  is  steadily  on  the  increase. — This  statement  is  only 
true  to  a  certain  cuteut.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  tbat  capital 
accumulates  incessantly  m  every  society  in  a  state  of  progress,  and 
that  the  number  of  those  who  lire  on  their  revenue  also  increases.  The 
rate  of  iulerest  and  prolit  tend  then  to  fall ;  but  as  the  means  of  pro- 
duction tiecome  more  and  more  improved,  and  immense  amounts  of 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  representing  fixed  capital,  bring  tlie  ownerS' 
houdfiome  revenues,  it  follows  that  the  total  of  interest  received  and 
prafits  gained  by  the  upper  claf^aes  rapidly  incrca^tes.  To  assure  one- 
self that  this  is  indeed  a  fact,  it  suffices  but  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  < 
prodigious  display  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  be  fonnd  in  all  countries, 
which  is  indeed  a  characteristic  of  the  age.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  condition  of  working  men  is  worse  than  it  was  formerly.  Tbcy  have 
to  a  great  ejitcnt  benefited  by  the  cheapness  of  roanufactnred  goods 
dno  to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Save  in  very  large  towns 
they  arc  better  housed,  they  are  invariably  better  clothed,  they  have 
many  more  articles  of  furniture  of  every  description.  Their  diet  i«^ 
more  varied,  although  it  has  become,  for  the  great  majority,  almost 
vegetarian,    for    the    number   cpf    domestio    animals    not    hanng 
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ihcreascd  to  the  same  extent  as  the  population,  meat  is  too  dew. 
It  can  no  longer  be  said  of  our  populations,  as  Caesar  aatd  of  {^ 
Gcrmaua  v-^Major  pars  victus  eorum  in  lacte,  caseo,  came  eotuUtU  (De 
Bel.  Gal.  ri,  22).  The  real  Socialistic  grievance,  which  unfortuuateiT 
is  too  well  founded,  is  this :  that  tlie  workmen's  condition  do«i  not 
proportionately  improte  with  the  increase  of  production,  and  thit 
their  shure  iu  the  extraordinary  development  of  ricbe*  wlilch  }aa 
taken  place  during  the  century  has  bceu  far  too  small,  I  uill  cite 
but  two  testimouic!!  in  support  of  this,  but  both  from  the  coantry 
where  capital  has  accumulated  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Ut. 
Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Communs,  as  long  ago  as  Februsrjr  Ijtb, 
18-13,  said  :—  , 

"  It  is  one  of  the  sad  sides  of  the  present  social  order  in  onr  land  thai  tit  | 
ctosijy  increaa*'  of  wealth  of  the  upper  claaseii  aatl  the  accumnlation  of  (xphi. 
»hould  be  nttentletl   witli  a  diminution  in  iKe  people's  power  of  coaiaii>f>tu)a, 
and  with  a.  larger  amount  of  privation  and  sufiurJug  nmung  the  poor." 

On   April   l(3th,    1863,  he  again  reproduced  the  same   idea  ia  the 

House,      lie  said  : — 

"  From  the  year  1842  to  1853  the  receipts  from  the  income  tax  iacnued 
0  per  cent,  in  Kngland,  and  from  1853  to  1861,  ^0  percent.  ItissaisM. 
nishing  fact,  but  it  is  novenhotoss  truo,  that  this  prodigious  increuse  of  veiUi 
benefited  solely  the  well-to-do  classes." 

Mr.  F&wcett  expresses  himself  to  a  similar  effect  thus : — 

"Production  has  increased  quite  beyond  the  mast  sanguine  hopes,  tai  fit 
the  day  when  tlie  workman  ^atl  obtain  n  large  share  of  this  increoM  Menu  u 
far  diBtant  an  over,  and  in  hia  niisernblc  abode  thvi  struggle  against  wulI  iod 
misery  is  as  hard  «.»  it  ever  waa.  The  rexult  uf  this  ia  to  create  a  feelingof 
profound  hostility  to  the  fundamental  principl«s  on  which  society  it  bawd."* 

"WTicn  we  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  at  the  present  diviiioaof 
this  world's  goods,  aud  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  labourers  for  thdf 
daily  bread  earning  barely  what  is  ueedful, — less,  indeed,  tbau  the 
wherewithal  to  live  if  there  be  the  slightest  possible  crisis, — and  tktn 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  see  the  ownenof 
property  yearly  adding  to  their  estates,  and  living  iu  ever^incieninj; 
ease  aud  comfort,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  bring  this  into  conforaitf 
with  notions  of  justice,  and  one  can  but  exclaim  with  Sossuet:  "Hh 
complaiuta  of  the  poor  are  just.  Wherefore  this  inequality?"  1m, 
the  reply  may  be  made  :  "  It  has  always  been  thus,  aud  cannot  be  otbtf- 
wise.'"  But  this  argument  cau  only  satisfy  those  whose  privilegei  it 
legitimizes.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  stirring  wonla  of  John  St 
Mill,  who  8]ickc  like  Bossuct  on  this  subject : — 

"  If  therefore  the  choice  wt-rc  to  be  made  between  Comnmnism,  with  all 
chances,  and  the  present  Elnto  of  society,  with  all  its  suU'urlugs  and  iojotiM 
— U  the  instituljuu  of  privuto  pro]>urty  iivcossarily  carried  with  it,  as  aooon- 
quenoo,  that  thu  produce  uf  labour  should  be  apportioned,  as  we  tu>w  set  it, 
almost  iu  an  jxiver&e  ratio  to  the  labour,  tlie  largest  portion  to  those  who  ban 
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itevi?r  worked  at  ull,  the  next  largest  to  t1)tiH«  whosa  work   is  nlniost  noniiniil, 

and  so  in  a  descending  scale,  the  remuneration  dwindling  as  thi;  work  ^own 

harder  and  more  diBngreeable,  uotil  the  moat  fatiguing  and  exhaiutisg  hodily 

|Jabour  cannot  count  with  certnia^  on  bemg  able  to  earn  even  the  aocoukries 

HFlife — if  ihis  or  Couimtinism  wer«  the  alternative,  all  the  (UfficuIUes,  great  or 

^tnall,  of  CommuaitiaL  would  be  as  dust  in  the  balance."* 

Socialism  claims  for  the  labourer  the  integral  produce  of  h»  labour. 
Nothing  apparently  can  be  more  juat  than  that  claim. — But  if  the 
prodoce  be  obtained  with  the  help  of  two  other  agents,  land  and 
capital,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  labourer,  the  latter  cannot  then 
retain  it  for  himself  in  its  entirety. 

Socialism  says:  Labour  is  now  subject  to  capital;  tbe  reverse 
ought  to  b«  the  case.  Capita],  properly  speaking,  ought  to  be  subject 
to  labour. — Certainly,  but  for  this  to  be  the  case,  the  labourer  must 
be  in  possession  uf  tbo  means  of  production  ;  laud  must  belong  to  tbe 
^iltivator,  aud  tools  and  macliiuery  to  the  artisan.  The  difficulty 
^>xtld  be  to  arrire  at  this^  now  that  all  industry  is  carried  on  ou  so 
extensive  a  scale. 

Socialism  considers  that  riches  should  be  no  longer  the  privilege 
of  the  idlCj  that  tbey  who  do  not  sov  should  not  be  allowed  to  reap. 
*rhis  is  exactly  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul :  "  If  any  will  not  work, 
uettlicr  shall  he  eat." 

Man,  like  every  animate  being,  has  wants,  and  certain  means  of 
providing  for  them.  Thanks  to  artificial  laws^  which  permit  of  a 
portion  of  mankind  living  at  the  expense  of  others,  !in  may  satisfy  his 
wants  without  employing  the  means  given  him.  But  in  so  doing  he 
commits  an  offence  against  the  natural  taw.  All  this  appears  clear; 
but  these  facta  arc  to  be  attributed  to  quiritarian  property  and  to 
the  present  laws  of  succession. 

Unless,  then,  something  better  can  be  suggested,  present  iustitutioQs 
arc  indispensable  in  order  to  stimulate  production.  What  ought  to 
be  found,  then,  is  an  order  of  things  where — accordiog  to  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  to  justice,  and  to  natural  order — ease  and  comfort  shall 
increase  according  to  the  zeal  aud  industry  displayed,  aud  shall 
diminish  for  the  idle. 

Machinery,  say  tbe  Socialists,  was  to  have  given  workmen  greater 
liberty,  and  diminished  working  hours.  The  reverse  is  the  case. 
Machinery  enriches  its  owners,  but  renders  the  tasks  of  their  work- 
people harder.  The  larger  the  capital  engaged  iu  an  undertaking,  the 
more  necessary  it  becomes  that  there  should  never  be  any  stoppage. 
Formerly  the  night  brought  sleep  to  all,  and  Sunday  was  invariably 
a  day  of  rest;  now  on  railways,  on  steamers,  in  mines,  and  often  in 
warehouses,  factories,  and  oOices,  there  is  no  lull  in  the  whirl  of 
bosincss — no  repose.  Machinery  will  not  fulfil  its  promise  and  bring 
to  mau  until  it  belongs  to  tbe  labourers  who  set  it  going.     On 
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this  poiot  SociaKsU  may  inroke  the  opinion  of  John  Stanrt  Mill,  who 
saja :  "  Machinery  has  not  at  present  shortened  by  one  single  hour 
the  vork  of  a  single  human  beiog," 

Socialists  affinn  that  tbc  meaas  of  production  arc  already  sufficient 
to  furni&h  all  with  enough  to  live  in  ease,  if  the  produce  were  more 
equally  divided.  And,  indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the  rast  uuuibei  of 
useless  and  superfluous,  if  not  hurtful,  articles  which  are  manufactured, 
and  which  must  occupy  so  many  hours  of  labour,  one  ts  led  to  believe 
that  if  this  same  time  were  devoted  to  the  creatiou  of  merely  useful 
things  there  would  be  sufficient  to  largely  satisfy  everyone.  Ine- 
quality induces  luxury,  which  turns  aside  the  productive  forces  from 
producing  necessaries;  hence  the  destitution  of  the  multitude. 

Socialists  reproach  the  present  order  with  pouring  all  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  social  ameliorations  into  the  hands  of  proprietora, 
in  violation  of  the  principle^  generally  admitted,  that  labour  is  the 
source  of  property  ;  and  they  base  their  complaint  on  the  theory  u 
set  forth  by  economic  science.  IleTc  again  they  might  appeal  to 
Mill,  for  he  cUims  that  every  increase  of  rereouc  not  resulting  from 
the  owner's  personal  efforts — unearned  increment,  as  he  calls  it — should 
be  handed  over  to  the  State.  But  Socialism  reserves  its  most  bitter 
attack  for  free  competition.  This,  they  say,  reduces  workmen's  pay 
to  a  minimum,  lowers  the  quality  of  the  object  sold,  and  creates 
hostile  interests,  white  it  docs  not  even  ensure  the  promi&cd  compen- 
sation-—vi2.,  cheapness ;  for  large  industries  run  the  smaller  ones  down, 
and  thus  having  acquired  the  mouupoly,  take  advantage  of  their 
situation  and  raise  tlie  prices.  Mill  admits  tliat,  if  comjictitioii  is 
tlic  best  security  fur  choajmess,  it  is  by  no  means  a  security  for 
quality  j  but  bo  proves  beyond  a  doubt  tbat  if,  at  times,  competition 
lowers  wages  whcu  hands  arc  iu  excess,  it  also  raises  wages  when 
capital  increases  faster  than  the  poputatipn,  and  that  it  at  least 
possesses  one  most  decided  advantage,  which  is,  tbat  it  rednccs  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles,  which  must  be  purchased  and  paid 
for  with  the  wages  gained  by  workmen,  and  therefore,  as  these  go 
farther,  it  is  as  if  wages  were  higher.  If  there  were  no  competition, 
it  would  be  as  Socialists  such  ai  Marx  predicted — the  full  profits 
gained  by  the  machinery  would  go  to  the  ownen ;  while  now,  thanks 
to  competition,  the  public  beneht  by  the  cheapneM  of  goods.  Com- 
petitiou  is  mere  liberty  In  economic  relations.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
and  only  eOlcacious  setter-in- motiou  of  all  productive  activity,  of  all 
economic  administration,  and,  more  especially,  of  every  amelioration. 
True,  laws  and  institutions  may  modify  the  conditions  under  which 
competition  is  carried  on ;  they  may  place  the  competitors  on  more 
equal  terms,  and  w  arrange  matters  that  each  man,  posBeasiog  the 
wherewithal  to  labour,  need  not  be  forced  la  accept  insufficient  rc- 
muneratiou  for  his  work  to  avoid  dying  of  hunger.  True  fVeedom  of 
contract  would  then  he  established,  and  competition,  which  is  the  real 
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■'Btrcngth  of  the  economic  world,  woiilii  no  longer  be  productive  of  the 
'diaaatrou*  coTiscqnence,  now  attributed  to  it. 

'  The  historian  RAnke  shows  that  the  attacks  made  by  the  Pro- 
testants upon  the  Romau  Catholic  Church  led  to  the  iutroduction 
of  reforms  in  the  latter,  which  infused  new  life  into  her.  In  the 
same  way,  the  most  teamed  ecououiists  of  the  day  admit  that  the 
<:riticisms,  at  times  exuf.'geratcd,  but  often  well-founded,  directed  by  the 
Socialists  against  the  ]jrcscut  state  of  society,  have  been  the  means  of 
jmlitical  economy  making  rlccidctl  progress.  For  instance,  economists 
fiffinncd  formerly  that  our  sotnal  organization  was  the  result  of  natural 
laws,  and  indeed  constituted  a  natural  order.  It  followed  that,  as 
says  Cairncs,  "  the  well-to-do  part  of  the  commuuity  retained  a  com- 
fortable sense  that  political  economy  gave  them  a  ha.ndsome  ratifica- 
tion of  the  existing  form  of  society  as  approximately  perfect  •''  and 
they  cousequently  dismissed  any  idea  of  an  organization  superior  to  the 
one  in  existence  as  a  chimera,  fkt  the  present  day,  the  majority  of 
economists  recognize  that  everything  concerning  the  division  of  riches 
in  dependent  on  laws  and  customs,  which  vary  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  a  more  rigid  application  of  justice  would  introduce  a  great 
amelioration.  Until  recently  economists  studied  chiefly  the  in- 
crease of  production ;  they  described  the  distribution  of  wealth 
without  seeking  to  discover  whether  it  was  just  and  right. 
Now  it  is  daily  more  and  more  widely  acknowledged  that  the  most 
important  of  all  questions  is  that  of  distribution;  that  in  every 
problem  the  ethical  and  judicial  side  is  the  oue  to  be  principally  con- 
sidered; and  that  lu  the  labour  qucstiou  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer  is  of  paramount  importance.  Oue  of  Germany's  most  learned 
econoraists^  Professor  Schunbei^,  writes :  "  Socialism,  has  forced  poli- 
tical economy  to  rccoguize  that  it  is  somothin^  beyond  a  mere  uaturat 
flcienco  of  human  selfLsjincas,  and  that  it  owns  to  l)C  a  sytitcm  of.moral 
administration  {ethische  Wirihackaft)  of  noelal  interests." 

The  great  error  of  the  majority  of  Socialists  is,  that  they  do  not 
anfficiently  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  great  incentive  to 
labour  and  economy  is  individual  interest.  TniCj  miuds  under  the 
influence  of  the  elevated  sentiments  of  religion  or  of  philosophy  will 
obey  impulses  of  charity,  dcTotedness,  and  honour;  hut  the  stimulant 
of  personal  interest  and  responsibility  is  necess&iy  to  the  regular 
production  of  wealth. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  Communistic  administration  would  be 
idwmys  an  exception.  On  the  contrary,  au  orgauleatiou  r-ralining  the 
desire  of  all  Socialists — the  full  fruit  of  hit  labour  to  each  labourer — 
would  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  powerful  stimulant  and  the  moat 
just  reward  for  economic  activity. 

Another  Socialist  error,  which  in  still  more  disastrous  for  the 
cause  they  advocate  tliau  the  one  we  liavc  just  considered,  is  the  belief 
that  a  triumphant   insurrcctiou  would  lead  to  a  new  order  of  things 
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beiog  establiahcd  by  law.  A  revolutionary  assembly  can  easily  do 
many  thinga  ;  it  mny  confiscate  property,  cut  off  people's  heads,  and 
eren  seize  upon  aU  revenue  as  a  sort  of  land-tax.  Bat  the  iDtroduc- 
tion  of  a  colIccliTC  method  of  carrying  on  industry,  the  setting  of 
trade  on  a  co-operative  footing,  is  beyond  its  power.  As  Mill  admir- 
ably  sfaowi  in  hia  Chapters  on  Socialism,  reforms  such  as  these 
necessarily  suppose  vrorkmcn  to  be  possessed  of  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  than  they  can  possibly  acquire  otherwise  than  by  slow 
degrees.  The  powerlcssncss  of  a  triumphant  Socialist  rcrolutloQ,  as 
far  as  ecoDomic  refurms  are  concerned,  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  absolute  sterility  iu  this  respect  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871, 
and  of  the  Spanish  Communes  of  Carthageoa  and  Se\ille  of  187^^ 
Mr.  William  Graham,  in  his  book,  "  The  Creed  of  Science"  ('^o 
the  Foot,"  p,  280),  pictures  the  triumph  of  a  Socialistic  rerolution, 
and  says ; — ■ 

"  Aft«r  temporary  Bocinl  cliaoa,  invnding  »1)  Order,  extending  to  all  deport- 
mcntB  of  tifu,  exliausl.(»l  society  would  juylully  liBii  any  svlf-styled  saviour, 
promising  dekiverancu  from  the  unendumblo  dulirium  »nd  horror  of  socisl 
aoarohy.  Things  aiUr  their  temporary  wreacb  would  revert  to  their  old 
grooves,  society  being  the  sadder,  ^e  wiser,  but  scarcely  the  better,  from  the 
costly  and  not  bloodless  experienoe." 

The  Russisn  Socialist,  Herzeu,  iu  his  last  letter  to  the  father  of 
Kihilism,  Bakouuiue,  writes  : — "  If  even  the  bouryeoiv  world  were 
to  be  blown  np^  after  the  smoke  had  disappeared  and  the  ashes  been 
swept  away,  a  new  but  still  a  hourgeoin  oucj  would  reappear." 

If  the  progress  of  humauity  be  not  a  mere  idea,  os  that  of  demo- 
cracy IB,  according  to  De  Tocqucville,  "  the  most  nncient,  the  most  eon- 
tinuousj  and  the  most  permani-ut  fact  in  history,"  it  follows  that 
there  will  in  future  be  greater  eq^uality  amongst  men;  but  TioIcnGc 
will  never  he  the  means  of  the  accomplishment  of  social  transforma- 
tions. Attempts  at  insurrections  rather  prevent  these  than  other- 
wise, for  they  lead  to  a  renewal  of  despotism,  and  to  the  enforcement 
of  stricter  and  harder  laws.  The  German  regicides,  Hiidel  and 
Nohiling,  did  their  cause  great  harm.  If  the  Socialists  expound  their 
views  with  persistency,  and  at  the  same  time  with  moderation,  bring- 
ing forward  in  support  of  them  the  powerful  arguments  of  eco- 
nomic science,  after  the  eiamplc  of  Mill  and  of  the  cx>Austrian 
Minister,  Albert  Schaffle,  they  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  upiie^r 
classes,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ignore  the  sentiments  of  equality 
and  justice  which  the  Uospel  places  iu  the  hearts  of  all.  The  Irish 
agrarian  laws  which  Mr.  Uladstune  wrung  ^m  the  Uoose  of  Lords 
are  a  clear  proof  that  Socialism  may  obtain  most  decisive  conquests 
by  peaceful  means. 

KmILE    0E   LlVBtBTS. 
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ORGANIZED  murder,  as  a  factor  in  irhat  some  Irish  patriots 
call  the  "politics  of  despair,"  is  not  by  any  means  a  novelty 
in  Ireland.  The  "  Invincibles"  of  our  days  have  had  their  proto- 
typesjwho  have  appeared  at  intervals  from  a  rather  remote  past  down 
to  the  prcscut  time.  The  "  finest  peasantry  in  the  world," — who  are 
also  believed  by  their  admirers  to  be  the  most  supereminently  virtuous, 
— though  declared  to  be  auimiited  with  a  lively  horror  of  secret  ossas- 
sination,  would,  nevertheless,  seem,  from  recent  revelations,  to  taJte 
kindly  to  it  when,  by  its  means,  they  can  gain  anything,  or  when — 
to  put  the  most  charitable  eonstruction  on  their  motives — driven  to 
desperation  by  unendurable  wrongs.  What  is  new  as  to  the  society 
of  the  "  Invineibles"  is^  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  specially  organized 
for  the  murder  of  the  higher  Government  oQicials. 

Hitherto  tlic  eccrct  conductors  of  assassination  associations  have 
been  content  to  order  the  "  removal" — as  murder  is  delicately  desig- 
nated in  "  Invincible"  phraseology  —  of  landlords,  "  renegade" 
tenants,  bailin's,  and  lesser  limljs  of  the  law,  cither  by  way  of  re- 
prisals for,  or  as  deterrents  against,  landlord  exactions ;  but  never 
till  now  did  they  design  to  make  British  government  impossible  by 
the  murder  of  the  administrators  of  its  laws. 

Agrarian  combinations,  in  fact,  were  not,  as  a  rule,  at  all  political, 
—that  is,  no  change  of  the  ruling  power,  or  even  reform  of  abuses, 
was  expected  or  sought,^but  merely  defensive,  retaliatory,  or  de- 
terrent. The  Land -League- Fenian- In  vincible  Confederacy,  on  the 
contrary,  proposes  the  abolition  of  an  influential  class  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  a  native  Government. 

Unlike  that  of  the  present  combination,  the  record  of  the  revolu- 
tionary societies  of  the  remote  and  immediate  past — that  of  the 
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"  Vnitetl  Irishmen/*  the  "  Young  Irclaaders,"  aud  the  "  Fenian*"— ii 
almost  entirely  uastained  hy  agrarian  murders  aod  outrage.  The 
iDaurgcnt  cxccs&es  of  '98  were  the  outeomc  of  the  mad  delirium  of  a 
brief  and  almost  unhoped-for  success  of  the  rebel  arms,  and  the 
murder  of  Lord  Kilwanlcnj  uu  t)te  occasion  of  a  later  ^eute  organized 
bj  the  United  Irishmen,  tras  the  work  of  a  frenzied  sulmrdtiiate,  and 
gave  much  concern  to  the  leaden.  Young  Ireland's  precarious 
vitalttT  evaporated  in  heroic  poetry  and  a  hannleas  *' rising  ;"  and 
althongh  some  Fenian  "  traitors"  were  as-najtsinated  by  their  betrayed 
confederates,  the  period  of  that  socicty^s  most  active  cxratencc  wm 
remarkable  for  the  total  absence  of  agrarian  murders  or  other  crimes. 
Not  till  the  present  time,  in  fact,  have  men  professing  to  be  high- 
principled  patriots  been  open  to  the  suspicion  of  the  most  remote 
alliance  or  connection  with  thesTibomcrs  of  secret  assassination. 

The  murder- societies  of  the  past — the  "  Peep  o'  llay  Boys," 
"Heart  of  Oak  Boys,"  "Heart  of  Flint  Boys,"  "Heart  of 
Steel  Boys,"  "  Twelve  o'Cloek  Boys,"  "  Wliiteboys,"  '*  Carders." 
"  ThrcshcrB,"  "  Ribbonmen,"  "  Orangemen,"  and  otben — all,  more 
or  less  remotely,  had  their  origin  in  the  tyranny  of  opprewive  laws, 
and  had  no  political  objects  whatever. 

Curiously  enough  the  earliest  of  them  vas  a  confederacy  of  Pro- 
tcstauts.  The  I'ccp  o'  Day  Boys  vas  a  Protestant  society 
established  in  the  north  in  the  year  1772  for  the  extirpation  of 
Catholic  settlers.  In  that  year  the  Earl  of  Donegal  and  other  land- 
lords in  the  county  of  Antrim  ericted  numbers  of  their  tenants,  who 
refused  to  assent  to  an  increase  of  rents,  and  put  their  farms  np  for 
letting  to  auction.  Several  Catholics  became  tenants  of  these  farms, 
most  of  the  former  occupants  of  which  emigrated.  The  tenants 
who  remained,  and  their  sympathizers,  combined  to  drirc  off  the  new 
occopicrsj  and  founded  a  society  called  indifferently  the  "  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys,"  and  the  "  ITeart  of  Steel  Boys,"  while  the  Catholics  set 
On  foot  an  organization  whicli  they  designated  the  "  Defenders,"  for 
their  own  protection.  Between  these  opposing  factions  a  deadly  feud 
long  raged,  which  culminated  in  a  set  collision  between  the  strength 
of  their  forces,  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  the  Hiamond,"  that  re- 
sulted in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  party.  Their 
object,  which,  ia  also  that  of  the  "  Moonlighters''  of  our  day,  was 
chiefly  to  deter  tenants  from  occupying  derelict  farms, — that  \f, 
farms  from  which  Protestant  teuanta  had  been  evicted, — and  to  com- 
pel  those  who  had  taken  such  farms  to  surrender  them  ;  and  their 
victory  enabled  them  to  a  very  great  extent  to  realize  their  intentions. 
Soon  after,  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  gave  way  to  the  formidable  aociety 
of  Orangemen,  the  objects  and  means  of  which  were  in.  many 
respccta  bimilar  to  thow)  of  the  parent  society. 

The  troublea  connected,  with,   the  collection  of  tithes  were  the 
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fr^-K  itfal    source    from    which   sprang  other  secret   usociations  for 
^jj^xJ^er  and  outrage.       The    Carders,  the  "  Tlircshors/'  the  "  Oak 
«(>^s,"   and  other  coafederacies,  irere  constituted  to  resist  the  pay- 
^f*s^'  of  ^his  tax.     The    Carders  collected  in  large  bodies  and  went 
^l^cytit  at  night  armed,  forcing  the  peasantry  to  take  uaths  not  to  pay 
I  tit^^  ^   proctors.      The  penalty   of  refusal  was  sometimes  death, 
"but;  more  frequently  the  horrible  torture  of  "Carding" — that  ia,  the 
bii.c^fc  of  the  unfortunate  rictim  was  lacerated  by  a  strong  and  sharp 
(ted  comb,  used  in  carding  voal,  being  drawn  orer  tt.     In  the  year 
l/i^,  in  the  Irish 'Parliament,  which  was  then  engaeed  in  the  enact- 
loent  of  measures  of  coercion  far  more  severe  than  any  which  of  late 
■naJn  the  British  Parliament  has  passed  for  Ireland,  the  Attorney- 
General     described    tlie    modus    operandi     of     the    Threshers    as 
(oUowa: — 

■•'  The  ooinin«ncein«nt.,"  ho  Bai<J,  "  was  in  one  or  two  parishes  in  tho  county 
af  K^rry,  and  tliey  proceedt-d  tbm : — Tho  people  assomblcil  in  a  Catlftslic 
(iisp«l)  and  tliere  took  an  oatli  to  obey  the  lawaof  Captain  Right,  and  to  etarve 
lbs  clorgy.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  next  parishw  on  the  following  Son- 
^y,  and  there  swore  cbepeople  in  the  same  manner;  with  this  addition,  that 
they  (the  people  sworn)  should  on  tho  ensuing  Sunday  proceed  to  the  chapels 
tiC  uflir  next  neighbouring  pansbes,  and  swear  the  inhnbicanbi  of  these  psrishcs 

tn  H1c«  manner Hodin  of  9,000  of  them  har«  been  seen  to  march 

throH^  tho  county  unarmed,  and  if  met  by  any  magistrate,  they  never  offered 
ll)c  muullest  rudeness  or  ofience ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  allowed  persons 
di»rged  with  crimen  to  bo  taken  from  amongst  them  by  ihe'miiglstrate  alone, 
miauled  by  any  force." 

IW  b  not  greatly  different  from  the  "  passive  resistance"  reoom- 
iDCnded  to  the  peasantry  for  adoption  in  the  early  days  of  the  Land 
Uagoe. 

And  it  waa  an  Irish  Parliament  which  was  responsible  for  the 
iniqaitous  impost  which  occasioned  such  grave  crimes  and  tumults. 
A  tote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1*35  decreed  that  tbr 
tidies,  which  constituted  a  cousidcrablc  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Protertant  clergy,  should  be  levied  off  the  corn,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
lad  potatoes  of  the  Catholic  cottiers,  thus  iipccinlly  exempting  the 
airalent  graziers  and  Protestant  proprietors.  This  law  declared  in 
effect  that  the  established  clergy  should  get  nothing  from  the  parks 
lod  demesnes  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry,  the  proprietors 
tf  tke  whole  couutr}',  but  that  they  might  mulct  the  poor  Catholic 
nttier  of  onc-tcuth  of  the  substance  of  his  starving  family.  The 
dergy  generally  employed  an  agent,  or  proctor,  who,  immediately 
Wiore  harvest,  valued  the  standing  crops  and  fixed  tlic  sum  to  be 
}iai  to  his  spiritual  superiorj  who  was,  moreover,  minister  of  a 
relipon  different  from  that  hekl  by  the  unfiirtmiatc  tenant.  Nor  could 
the  litter  appeal  to  law  for  redress  against  e\action  with  auy  hope 
flfwcceai.    That  was  a  laxury  reserved  lor  the  rich,    "The  peasant," 
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vrote  Mr.  J.  W.  Crokcr,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  1R22,  *'op-' 
pressed  or  defrauded  to  tlio  amount  uf  £10  canuot  bring  even  a  claimr 
of  redress  in  the  lottery  of  the  laws  for  less  than  jE60.  By  vietoryor' 
defeat  he  is  equally  irremediably  mined/' 

Such    op[)re.S!4ion    as    this    naturally   produced  outrages,  and  the^ 
secret    societies  of  the  time  waged  war   against  tithe   proctors  and 
police,  as  well  as  against  landlords  and  Orangemen.     The  wrongs  they  ^ 
endured,  and  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected,  drove  tho  ^ 
people  to  despair;  and,  banded  together,  thoy  wreaked  indLscriminate 
vengeance  on  the  upper  classes,  and  perpetrated,  without  doubt,  many  ^ 
horrible  crimes.  | 

Not  only  were  the  small  farmers  ground  down  by  tithes  and  other 
oppressive  taxation,  but  they  were  the  bond  slaves  of  their  land-  h 
lords.  Their  religion  w»8  proscribed,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  ^ 
educate  their  children.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
tho  population  of  the  country  was  estimated  to  stand  at  about  five 
millions  and  a  half,  of  whom  at  least  two  millions  lived  in  a  state 
of  absolute  serfdom  under  half  a  million  slave-owners — that  is  land- 
lords a  ad  aristocrats. 

"The    domineering    aristocracy,"    said  Arthur    Young,  "of  five 
hundred  thousand  Froteatants  feel  the  sweets  of  having  two  millions  of  S 
slaves  ;'■  anil,  sustained  by  the  IBritish  Government,  they  were  able  to      , 
preserve  their  power  and  exert  their  privileges  through  many  a  dreary 
round   of  weary  years.      Twenty  years  after,  these  miscmble  serfs 
had  multiplied  nmazingly.      In  1820,  the  population  had  increased  to 
seven  millions,  of  whom  six    millions    were  Catholios.      And    their 
condition   grew  worse  with   incrcaacd   numbors.      In  no  conntry  inj 
Europe  were  the  people  so  completely  degraded. 

"  Thr-  InniUcinl  of  an  IritJi  witate,"  wrote  Arthur  Young,  "inhabited  bv 
Itomim  CfitiKilica,  is  ii  hotI  of  a  despot,  who  yields  obedience  ia  whatever  con- 
cerns thv  ptwr  to  riQ  law  but  his  own  will.  AIuDdlurd  is  Ireland  can  scarcely 
invent  :ui  order  which  a  servant,  labourer,  or  collier  dares  to  refuse  to  esecuie. 
Nothing  satisfies  hitn  bitt  an  unUuiited  subaiiasion.  DisrcspacC,  or  anything 
tending  towards  sauoiness,  he  may  puoisb  willi  ins  cnnc  or  faoriwwhip.  with 
the  most  perfect  security ;  a  poor  man  would  havo  liia  bones  broke  if  he  offered 
to  lilt  his  band  in  his  own  defence.  Landlords  of  cuiistiquciica  have  asfturcd 
tno  thut  miiny  of  these  cottiers  would  think  thum»tilvca  honoured  by  having 
thoir  wives  or  daughters  sent  for  to  ilie  hvA  of  tlioir  master ;  a  mark  of  slavery 
that  proves  the  oppression  tindor  which  such  people  mu«t  live.  Nay,  I  hare 
heard  anecilotea  ol'  tho  hvcs  of  people  being  made  free  with  without  any  appri>- 
heniiion  of  the  justice  of  a  jury."  B 

Further  details  are  too  distressing  for  narration.  Never  were  a  ™ 
people  subjected  to  a  more  galliug  or  intolerable  tyranny.  Tliey 
were  powerless  for  open  resistance,  and  had  no  rcBource  save  in  secret 
conspiracy.  They  were  guilty,  no  doubt,  of  many  savage  acts  of  atro* 
city,  which  were  encountered  and  revenged  by  ferocious  enactments. 
"  Acts,"  said  Mr.  Young,  "were  passed  for  their  punishment  which 
seemeil  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Barbarv.     This  arose  to  such  a 
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Wiglit  that,  one  \>j  one,  tlicy  wr^rc  Iiangcii,  under  certain  circum- 
atanccs  without  the  foTmality  of  a  trial."  Still  more  violent  outrages 
naturally  followed,  and  the  murder-aocietie*  grew  fiercer  in  their  re- 
lirisals,  until  their  operations  attained  to  almost  the  dtpaensioQs  of  a 
rebellion,  aud  it  was  with  difficulty,  uod  not  till  after  a  cousiderahle 
time  had  elapsed,  that  tbey  were  suppressed.  But  it  was  a  rittiig  of 
people  almost  literally  for  leave  to  live,  aud  no  thought  of  iuflucuciog 
legislation  stimulated  or  at  all  moved  them. 

Redrew,  however,  came,  but  slowly  and  grudgingly.  The  Catholios 
«cro  cmancipato]  to  avert  a  civil  war,  tithes  were  commuted  into  a 
rent-cliargc  payable  by  laiidlorda,  and  some  minor  conccasiona  made  ; 
but  the  landlords'  privilege  to  pEuiider  their  tenants  and  conliscato 
the  fniits  of  their  labours  remained  practically  intact  until  quittt 
rc.cent1y — until,  in  fact,  the  passing  of  thu  Laud  Act  of  IHSl. 

The  population  contiutic^l  to  increase,  until  the  lamine  of  l^itV, 
wholesale  evictious,  aud  emigration  reduced  it  ia  sonicthing  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  three  millions.  Aud  the  decrease  still 
continues.  The  Ribbon  Society  first  grew  formidable  after  the  famine. 
Its  operations  were  directed  against  the  "  laud  grabbers"  rather  than 
the  hcrcflilary  landlords,  who,  as  a  ru]^,  were  not  over-exacting.  The 
evictions  of  this  period  were  marked  by  much  wanton  caprice  and 
great  eruelly.  "  The  right,"  wrote  Mr.  Fronde,  "  in  these  evictions 
lay  with  the  tcuants ;  the  wrong  with  their  oppressors."  This  is 
finite  true.  Oppression  alone  produced  outrage,  and  outrage  wai 
relied  upon  to  justify  the  exceptional  severity  of  coercive  laws  and 
their  vigorous  admiuistratiou  ;  but  not  till  our  time  were  Jtimilarlaws 
aecompauicd  hy  measures  for  the  redress  of  admitted  and  grievous 
wrongs.  British  Governments,  Wbig  and  Tory,  seemed  to  hold  land- 
lord rights  as  too  sacred  to  be  at  all  infriugod  upon — to  consider 
that,  as  Lord  Pabnerston  phrased  it,  "  tcuant  right  meant  landlord 
wrong." 

In  this  obstinate  refusal  to  remove  the  abuses  which  affected  the 
rights,  feelings,  and  even  existence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, lay  the  power  of  llibbonism.  It  biul  its  rnraifica^i^ns  all  over 
the  country.  In  the  North  it  had  also  to  cnconntcr  the  Orangemen  ; 
in  the  West  and  South  its  operations  were  confiQed  to  acts  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  exactions  of  "  felonious  '*  landlonll^m.  It  was  responsible 
lot  every  outbreak  of  agrarian  crime  from  the  famine  time,  when  first 
it  became  formidable,  down  to  that  which  took  place  in  county  West- 
meath  in  18/1,  when  the  WcMtmcath  Act  may  be  said  to  have  given 
it  its  coup  (te  grdce.  Since  then  it  lias  ceased  to  exist  a»  an  organized 
body.  Emigrants  carried  its  principles  to  America,  and  there  founded, 
to  long  ago  ns  I8W,  the  "Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,"  which  still 
lives,  but  chictly  only  as  an  agency  for  the  collection  of  subscriptions 
for  the  support  of  the  semi- agrarian,  scmi-poUtical,  and  really  wholly 
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anti-national  Tjengttc  orgnTiization.     TTic  " intensity  of  Pcnianism" 
was  that  first  awakrnetJ  a  powerful  British  Minister  to  the  grantj- 1 
the  Cannes  which  gave  birth  and  strength  to  these  mnrdcr-socictie 
and   hefnre    the    vigorous  legislation   (Revised   and  carried    by  hii 
Protestant  asecndciicy  went  down,  and  a  strong  curb  wa-i  placed 
landlord  rapacity.     And  when,  later,  another  and  a  succcssfiil  cffc 
to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  full  fruila  of  Lis  labour  and  entire  pi 
tectton   against    unjust    exaction  —  which,  in    fact,    raised  him 
copropiietorship  with  the  landlord  in  the  soil  —  at  the  very  tim^ 
when  every  cause  that  could  palliate   the   disorders,  tumults,  t^^ 
outrages  of  the  past  had  been   removed,  they  agaiu  broke  out  with 
in5uttcly  greater  iatcusity  aud  more  murderous  virulence  than  errr 
before.     Now,  why  was  tliis  ?  J 

The  reason  is  found  iu  the  legacy  of  an  evil  past.  The  cspatrialed  1 
Celt,  whom  landlunl  greed  ami  opprcHsii'c  laws  drove  out  of  his  utrm 
land,  as  a  rule,  prospered  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He  there  uoUriihfil 
his  hate  for  the  uppn^t^sors  of  his  eoiiutry,  born  of  u  sense  of  tire 
bitter  wrongs  endured  at  their  hands.  He  constituted  the  matii- 
stay  of  Feniauism,  Land  Lcagiicism,  and  will  continue  to  sopport 
any  other  "ism"  which  gives  promise  of  proving  troublesome  to  the 
British  "  enemy."  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  be  is  permitt«d  to 
Bubscribc  hia  money  to  any  association  or  combination  which  pm- 
poscs  to  make  the  British  (iovemmcnl:  in  Ireland  difficalt,  if  not 
impossible.  He  is  ever  ready  with  his  dollars  when  called  for  on  bchilf 
of  the  "  old  land,"  but  though  he  docs  not  inquire  too  closely  whit 
prccisrly  i«  done  with  them,  he  naturnUy  likes  to  hare  ion» 
value  for  his  money.  Tnmnlt  and  disorder,  murder  and  outrage  io 
Ireland  give  him  unalloyed  gratification ;  and  these  provided,  he  it 
a  perfectly  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  the  professional  palrioti 
who  trade  on  his  bitter  irreconcilability  to  British  rule  in  hi*  natiw 
land.  It  is  his  good  opinion,  and  not  that  of  Koglisluneu,  whether 
Mrmpathizers  with  Irelaud  or  not,  that  the  League  leader  lias  ftankh 
confessed  he  setts  store  on  possessing.  And  with  reason  :  wilhoat  lit 
money  the  League  caunot  live.  At  the  same  time  lie  is  munlT 
responsible  for  the  murders  and  atrocities  of  the  last  three  ye»r»  a 
Ireland,  as  we  shall  sec. 

After  the  collapse  of  Fenianism  our  typical  emigrant  Celt  for 
brief  pcrifjd  lapsed  into  the  quietude  which  succeeds  foiled  e.\pectMCtJ 
and  was  long  a  prey  to  morose  melancholy,  for  want  of  a  "  cause" 
snstain  which  he  could  empty  bis  pockets  of  his  BupcrSoua  cash.  At 
Inst  one  was  provided  for  liitii.  The  Fenian  "  rising"  proved  to  Inikj 
])atriot9  that  in  "  iK'nourable  warfare"  Ireland  was  no  matcb 
England.  Plainly,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  dishouw-J 
able  warfiire.  Accordingly  a  notable  plan  was  designed  which 
posed  to  blow  up,  burn,  and  destroy  whenever  aud  wherever  it  ni! 
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found  to  be  practicable^  British  ships,  public  buildings,  duckyurdi, 
and,  as  a  last  rciiource,  to  luunlcr  British  ministers.  By  this  means 
it  was  hoped  that  the  dense  intellects  ut'  the  people  uf  (ircat  Britulu 
and  of  its  rulers  'nould  becume  eouviuced  that,  after  all,  ruliag  Irelaud 
agaiuat  the  wishes  of  its  people  was  quite  tou  costly  and  troublesume 
au  cuterpriso  to  persevere  with,  aud  ibat  tliey  would,  oucc  for  oil, 
give  over  the  Kmerald  Isle  to  its  own  people.  To  sustaiu  this  plan, 
of  course  money,  vhich  is  the  root  of  all  Irish  agitation,  as  it  is  of 
all  evil,  was  needed,  and  a  '' .SkirmisluDg  Fuud"  was  established,  into 
which  the  dollars  of  oiir  Transatlantic  Celtic  cscmplur  flowed  freely. 
Soon  a  large  amouiit  was  realized ;  but,  sad  to  say,  no  "  skirmish- 
ing" was  effected.  At  last  the  contributions  ceased,  and  the  sub- 
Bcribers  began  to  raise  a  elamour.  They  wanted  some  account  of 
their  money.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it.  They 
were  quieted  with  the  uitsuraucc  that,  at  all  events,  the  money  was  safe. 
It  was  \ciicd  in  trustccii  of  high  honour,  and  so  forth ;  but,  like 
the  League  Fund  in  Ireland,  no  account  could  be  publii>bcd  of  its 
expenditure.  Sotiic  discontented  subscribers  thereupon  formed  on 
"  investigating"  committee,  and  published  a  report.  Tins  document, 
read  in  councction  with  events  which  occurred  previous  and  subsc- 
4]ucut  to  its  publication,  throws  much  tight  on  the  revelations  of  the 
"  Invincible"  iufuruicrs. 

As  1  have  said,  the  Hibbon  Confedcruey  was  stamped  out  in  1871 
by  Uic  Wcstnicalb  Aet.  l-'i'tim  that  date  until  the  uiuider  of  the 
1^1  uf  Lcitrini  in  tlic  uiouth  of  April,  1B78,  there  was  a  notable 
abseace  of  serious  agrarian  crime.  That  crime,  however,  was 
evidently  the  work  of  au  urgauiiiation  of  men  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  conspimeicH,  so  carefully  was  tt  jiluuncd  uuil  carried  out,  and  so 
perfect  was  the  oblitenition  of  all  tracu  of  the  assassins.  From  the 
report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  investigating  committee,  wc  learn 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  one  of  tbc  trustees  of  the  fund 
WQs  in  Ireland  ou  "  special  business,"  and  had  obtained  a  large  sum  for 
Lis  expenses.  From  certain  oblique  hints  and  insinuatious  wbicb 
appeared  in  tbc  Irish  American  papers  nfterwarrls,  the  conclusion 
might  be  drawn  that  the  murder  was  arranged,  carried  out,  aud 
paid  for  by  the  Skirmishing  Fund  trustees;  that  failing  other 
means  of  satisfyiiig  the  longings  of  the  itubscribers  for  rcaulti«, 
tiiey  had  taken  m  band  the  "  removal"  p(  csjiccially  obnoxious 
Irish  landlords.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  crime  was  the  work  uf  an  organisation  presumedly  having  its 
location  in  America,  since  none  such  was  known  to  exist  in  Irelaud. 
Moreover,  at  this  time  there  was  no  land  agitation  aud  iiu 
incendiary  oratory  to  instigate  individuals  to  its  comniiasiou ; 
uuruffied  oalni,  not  to  say  stagnation,  was  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  political  life  of  the  country.     Nevertheless,  the  Ji^arl  of  Lcitrim 
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was   slain    at  the    Rumc  time  that  an   emissary 
rican   confederacy   to  obtain  freedom  for  Ircliiiul  fmm  British   rule, 
and  which  included   in   it&   means  of  wurkitif^  the  murder  of  Irij 
landlords,  tvrs  in  the  country. 

Shortly  after,  in  October,  lfi78,  the  Skirmishing  Fund  trustees 
publicly  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Pamell  for  an  alliance  between  the 
American  Fenian  party  and  that  which  acknowledged  his  lead  ia 
Ireland,  lliey  invited  htm  to  set  an  agitation  on  foot  fur  the  acqtii- 
aitiou  by  the  tenants  of  the  ownership  of  their  farms,  which  the  Fcuiaus 
would  support.  Whether  the  invitatiou  was  accepted  or  not  docs 
not  clearly  appear.  But  we  learu  from  the  Skirmishers'  Report  that 
Mr.  John  Dcvoy,  auuther  of  the  trustee*!,  came  to  Ireland  early  in 
1879,  with  the  avowed  object  of  establishing  a  morfw  vivendi  between 
the  extreme  and  moderate  Natiunallsts — the  Fenians  and  non-Fenians 
that  is  ;  and  that  his  mission  was  successful  would  appear  from  the  facts 
that  the  Land  ng^Itation  Koon  after  was  set  going,  and  that  amongst  its 
most  prominent  leaders  were  well  known  Fenians.  Uut  whether 
actually  in  allinnce  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  two 
j>arties  acted  in  concert  to  attain  the  same  ends — that  is  to  say,  the 
party  of  agitation  and  the  party  of  mimler  and  outrage  hath  operated 
on  parallel  lines  to  produce  the  same  results—namely,  perennial 
tumults,  pcrpetutd  disorder,  and  prolonged  terrorism,  with  the  view 
of  "starving  out"  the  landlords,  and  ultimately  of  rendering  British 
rule  in  Ireland  inipossible. 

How  the  agitators  .•iuccccficd,  by  appeals  to  the  greed  of  an  ignorant 
and  therefore  credulous  and  impressionable  people,  in  indnciug 
pudintion  of  lawful  obIig;itious,  and  exciting  class  hatred  and  socil 
confusion,  is  now  an  old  and  shan:eful  story,  as  is  the  manner  in  whicl 
they  were  sustained  by  their  reputed  confederates,  the  murderer*  and 
outrage  workers.  Of  course,  the  so-called  "  legal  and  cou8tilutiQnal''M 
patriots  profe»tsed  to  be  quite  shocked  at  the  atrocities  perpctratc^H 
by  their  co-workers.  They  attributed  them  to  the  spontaneous 
"  eiasperatiou"  of  au  enraged  people — that  is,  of  a  people  who  had 
had  granted  them  by  the  Impeiial  Parliament  every  reaaouabic  con- 
cession asked  in  their  name — at  refusal  of  redress.  No  doubt,  ou 
their  side,  tUu  murderers  would  urge  that  they  munlered  for  the 
general  go<id,  in  order  to  obtain  the  concession  of  impossible  demands 
from  the  British  Government.  The  Laud  Act,  if  allowed  to  exercise 
its  healing  inllucuce,  would  Lave  quite  spoiled  the  game  of  both: 
therefore  tliey  united  to  condemn  it.  The  "  exaspcralioDj"  in  trutli, 
was  made  to  "order ;"  the  murdera  suborned  and  jiaid  for  in  "  current 
coin.'' 

The  circumstances  attending  the  issue  of  the  "  no  rent"  manifest 
make  this  quite  clear.  No  rent  was  ordered  to  be  paid  until  "tl' 
mupects  were  released."      Nuu-payment  of  rent  produced  erictions;' 
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^^^tioDs,  murders  and  outrages.  That  the  latter  arc  directly-  trace- 
able ^  t^c  combmatiou  of  Leaguers  aud  Feuian  '^  Invincibles/'  the 
I^iXcDunham  rcTcluttoiia  leave  no  maitiier  of  doubt  whatever.  And 
flie  murders  aud  outrages  in  Dubtiu  itself  were  plainly  meant  ae 
ifnrisats  in  the  iirat  iiistanuo  for  the  imprisonmeut  of  Land  League 
[<Ml<3r8,  and,  later  on,  fur  the  execution  of  assassins  who  perpetrated 
moj-dcrs  in  enforcement  of  Land  League  dccrecB. 

X^  y^i  therefore,  plain  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  crime,  outrage,  and 
dtsox^cr  was  deliberately  excited  and  stimulated  bjamimber  of  unseru- 
puloiismcn — designing  knaves  aud  sham  patriots — some  of  whom  make 
thpir  living  by  professing  patriotism,  and  duping  ignorant  people,  and 
otUcTS  of  whom  lust  for  political  influence,  and  for  wbom  tranquillity 
incaJis  obscurity;  and  was  in  no  sense  the  result  of  exasperation,  as 
is  pretended.     They  succeeded  in  exciting  by  turns  the  greed,  the 
Ijopcs,  and  the  fears  of  the  peasantry.      By  holding  out  the  expectation 
that  by  not   paying  rent,   they   would  ultimately  obtain  their  land 
^    nothing,  and   hare  no  rent  to  pay  ever  after,  aud   of  material 
inpport  in  the  event  of  their  temporarily  losing  their  farmH  by  eviction, 
tliey  induced  tou  credulous  men  to  set  all  law  at  defiance.     Aud  by 
thieata  of  "  social  ostraeism" — which  in   League  argot  means  Boy- 
cotting, the  most  odious    form   of  social  tyranny — they  compelled 
obedience  to  their  decrees.      Moreover,  their  influence  was  immensely 
abeiigthened  by  the  concessions  which  were  made  to  appear  as  having 
been  won  by  them  for   Ireland  from  llic  present  Parliament,  and  by 
the  iodiscriuiiuatc  support  accorded  them  by  some  of  the  leading  lights 
of  the  philosophical  radicalism  of  England. 

He  moral  of  all  this  is  so  plain  that  all  "  who  run  may  read." 

It  teaches  that   Irinh   crime   and  outrage  autl  incitements   thereto 

most  be  rigidly  suppressed  j  that  it  must  be  made  clear  that  bcueficia! 

legiilation  for  Ireland  is  not  undertaken  under  pressure  of  anarchy 

nii  disorder ;  and   that  the  very  worst  and  moat  deadly  euemiea  of 

Irpland  arc  her  patriots  and  those  in  high   places  who  countenauce 

nd   insensibly   assist   them    iu    carrying   out    their    maehiuatiouB. 

Iftuin   British   Ministers  resolve   to  be  guided   by  tlicse  facts,  Irish 

Americans  will  soon  learn  that  there  is   no   reasonable  chance    of 

ian'ng  their  money^s  worth  of  trouble  for  J-Jngland  in  Ireland,  and  will 

cease  to  subscribe  to  the  League  I'Hind.    Patriotism  being  then   found 

to  be  DO  longer  profitable  will  be  abandoned  by  its  professors,  aud 

Irplaod  be  at  peace. 

ElCEABD    PieOTT. 
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r  is  tlic  real  state  of  parties  in  Italj?  It  ts  so  difficalt 
iH  in  England  to  see  cxaetljr  hoir  matters  stand,  tliac 
wc  should  be  glad  to  have  them  elcarly  and  briefly  explained  to  us." 
This  ia  an  inquiry  often  put  to  us  by  English  friends,  but  one  to 
which  it  i»  by  no  means  easy  to  reply.  It  is  hard  to  make  dear 
an  nncertaiu  aud'chaDgeable  state  of  aflairs.  We  must  rather 
describe  how  it  came  into  cxisteuce,  and  the  causes  of  its  confuuon 
and  mutability.  Our  reailcnt  can  then  form  their  own  judgment 
about  it. 

The  real  origiu  of  tlic  present  state  of  afl'aJrs  dates  from  1H70 — 
the  year  of  the  FraneO'Gcrman  ^^ar,  and  of  our  entry  into  Kome. 
From  that  raoiiietit  everything  in  Italy  began  rapidly  to  change,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Moderate  party,  which  hail  governed  Italy  since  1859, 
soon  l}ecame  inevitable.  This  party  had  maintained  its  supremacy 
by  resisting  the  pressure  of  foolhardy  impatience,  and  by  prudently 
dircetitig  the  revolution  towards  the  constitution  of  Iialian  unity  and 
independence.  This  object  was  now  achieved.  The  Moderate  party 
had  been  the  ally  of  the  French  l^mpire,  qnd  been  effectively  helped 
by  it.  The  Empire  had  now  fallen ;  humiliated  I-rance  had  lost  her 
preponderance  in  Europe,  and  was  becoming  a  Eepublic.  While 
engaged  in  the  war  of  indcpcudcQce  and  the  establishment  of  national 
unity,  the  Moderate  party  had  been  compelled  to  incur  engnnous 
expenses  and  tiabiUtiea.  The  settlement  of  these  debts  and  the  re- 
organization of  our  finances,  made  it  necessary  to  burden  the  country 
with  taxes,  weighing  most  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation. We  succeeded  in  balancing  our  finances,  but  the  party  so 
long  in  power  had  forfeited  the  popular  favour,  and  was  doomed 
to  defeat. 

In  March,  1876,  a  Railway  Bill  afforded  the  desired  opportunity ; 
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tlie  Left  orerthrew  tlie  Right,  aud  assumed  office.  Au  appeal  to  the 
country  resulted  iu  the  decided  victory  of  the  Left^  aud  reduced  the 
opposite  party  to  a  siuull  niiuohty.*  But  the  streugth  of  the  Left 
was  unequal  to  its  uumerical  Buperiurity.  Haviug  for  niauy  yean ' 
steadfastly  opposed  every  l/ovcnitnent  meaaure^  ita  numbers  had 
continually  grown  by  the  ocorutioa  of  the  must  divergeut  aud  cou- 
tradictory  elements,  which  now  proved  to  be  totally  lackiug  iu 
cohcaiou.  There  were  the  Ceutres,  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
Slodernteaj  with  whom  tliey  had  often  voted.  There  were  the  cx- 
Republicana,  who  had  heen  converted  by  the  logic  of  facta  aud  the 
triumph  of  the  Monarchy  in  Italy,  and  the  Republicans,  who  were 
resigned  to  patience,  in  the  hope  that  the  development  of  the 
Monarchy  would  consist  in  its  dying  n  natural  death.  There  were 
also  a  few  Intransigeant  ItepubUeana,  n  few  Kadicalsj  and  some 
members  of  the  Clerical,  or  Hcactionary  parly,  who  had  joined  the 
Iicfl  in  order  to  fight  the  Government.  The  result  of  this  state  of 
things  was  a  series  of  Jliuistrifs,  in  which  each  of  the  principal 
group*  alternately  held  power,  without  bciug  able  long  to  keep  it. 
It  was  speedily  seen  that  none  of  these  groups  had  KulBcicut  strength 
and  weight  to  maintain  its  prcdomiuance  over  the  rest.  AU  were 
agreed  and  uuauimous  when  there  seemed  to  be  any  danger  of  the 
Right  returning  to  power;  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past,  their 
disscnsionH  broke  out  aguiu ;  and  the  Right,  uhieh  had  taken  shape 
by  coDtiiiually  supporting  the  OuviTiimunt,  continually  preaching 
raoderationj  was  now  cnftteblcd  and  disheartcued,  aud  seemed  totally 
incapable  of  any  organized  or  vigorous  resistance. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  cunfusiou  that  fSiguor  Dcprctis  gradually 
became  a  prominent  personage.  Having  established  his  positiou  by 
the  exercise  of  a  sort  of  parliamentary  dictatorship,  his  nomiuatiou 
to  the  l*rcsidcncy  of  the  Council  followed  a.s  a  natural  result.  His 
influence  over  parties  has  occasionally  been  greater  than  that  formerly 
vicldcd  by  Count  Cavour.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dis- 
similar than  the  power  of  the  one  aud  the  other  statesman.  Cavout 
created  his  party,  was  iu  leading  spirit,  and  guided  it  to  it<  pre- 
destined goal.  Dcprcti-s,  on  the  contrary,  achieved  power  by  showing 
that  he  could  mauagc  the  lluctuatiug  majority  of  the  House  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  follow  its  load,  while  keeping  it 
back  from  perilous  extremes.  Having  Ijeen  long  in  Parliament, 
and  beiDg,  after  liattazzi,  the  incst  iidluential  member  of  the  Lcl't,  hfi 
bad  also  held  office  iu  Bcvcral  Moderate  Cabiucts,  aud  thus  acquired 
much  administrative  aud  parliamentary  experience.  A  statesman  of 
thoroughly  monarchical  convictions,  and  bent  upon  maiutaiuing  onler 
in  the  country,  he  has  a  most  accurate  kuowtedge  of  the  leaders  of  the 
varioufl  groufie  niid  parties,  and  of  their  individual  passions.  Whatever 
the  subject  of  itebatc,  he  is  able,  bv  a  rapid  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the 
House — by  touching  its  pulse,  as  it  were — to  divine  with  magical  occu- 
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rarv  its  actual  current  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  irbat  must  be  said  or 
proposed  in  order  to  obtain  au  overwhelming  majoritr.  And  he  is 
■willing  to  say  or  do  anything — provided  it  be  of  no  immediate  harm  to 
the  country — without  troubling  himself  about  the  remote  future.  And 
in  any  case  of  pressing  danger  he  sbowB  no  le»»  ability  in  temporizing 
and  procrastinatiDg,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  alter  the  state  of  affairs 
and  parties  iu  the  House,  by  suitable  conccHsions  and  f^mpromises. 
Herein  lies  the  accret  of  both  his  strength  and  his  vcakncss.  He 
is  a  parLiamentary  dictator,  but  a  dictator  continually  compeUed  to 
trim  his  bark  to  steer  it  clear  of  the  reefs,  aud  continually  obliged 
to  change  his  course.  Thus  he  is  frequently  drLrea  into  some 
strange  port  at  a  great  distance  from  that  for  which  he  was  bound. 
As  a  natural  result  his  Miuistry  was  as  weak,  uncertain,  and  change- 
able as  the  majority  upon  which  it  depended.  Worse  stiU.  owing  to 
the  neecasity  for  continual  compromise,  the  pressure  of  parliamentarism 
was  brought  to  hear  upon  every  branch  of  the  Administration.  The 
weakest,  basest,  or  moat  aiidacious  eharaetera  occasionally  met  with 
a  totally  undeserved  aucecss.  A  political  or  party  colouring  had  to 
be  given  to  all  measures,  without  even  excepting  those  that  should 
he  entirely  inilepencleut  of  polities.  Besides,  undue  and,  as  many 
believed,  very  dangerous  indulgence  had  to  be  aliowii  tovrards  the 
extreme  parties  whenever  it  was  expedient  to  win  their  suflroge. 
Signer  Deprctis  was  openly  tasted  in  the  Chamber  with  alt  these 
offcnecs.  and  did  not  attempt  to  deny  them.  He  merely  asked,  in 
what  other  way  Government  could  be  carried  on  with  a  House  "of 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow."  And  it  would  have  been  didicuU  to 
contradict  him,  Down  to  the  reccut  elections  his  home  policy  may 
be  described  as  follows : — Opposition  to  the  Right,  consolidation  of 
the  power  of  the  Left,  exclusion  from  oQlcc  of  all  Radicals,  and  also 
of  such  Mouarchlata  as  were  too  closely  allied  with  them.  To  avoid, 
ncvcrt  lie  less,  all  oi>cn  warfare  with  these  two  parlies,  and  to  seek 
to  conciliate  tliem  by  timely  concessions  and  by  rousing  their  fear 
of  the  return  of  the  Right  to  power.  Uut  thJR  did  not  sufiicc.  The 
country  expected  great  reforms  from  the  Left,  and  above  all  a  notable 
decrease  of  taxation.  These  hopes  had  been  long  kindled,  and  were 
ditlicult  to  fulfil;  but  something  had  to  be  done  to  prevent  being 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  unredeemed  promises. 

Accordingly.  6rst  came  the  Rill  for  Compulsory  Instruction,  which 
was  passed  in  1877.  This  mode  instruction  compulsory  only  on 
children  of  the  lowest  elementary  classes — i.e.,  on  those  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine  years.  Unfortunately  this  law  is  still  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter,  and  the  steady  growth  of  our  schools  is 
rather  owing  to  the  increasing  need  for  them  felt  by  the  people  than 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  is  still 
very  high  in  Italy. 

Next  came  the  abolition  of  the  Grist  Tax,  and  it  was  upon  this 
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jIj  tf»J  the  hottest  conflict  was  waged.    Here  was  an  oppreuire  tax  that, 

^  -^erthclcss,  hnd  been  sanctioned,  was  tolerated  by  the  countrj*,  and 

,„g.««rlf  returned  eighty  millions  of  francs  to  the  exchequer,  which  was 

^j,  «.»8  »t  last  enabled  to  bjilance  it*  aecount«.     The  suppression  of  the 

ifi^-istTax  upon  Indian  corn  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  although 

I  uo'^  without  furious  opposition.      Llotter  still  was  the  debate  whcD  it 

<  ^^bS  proposed  to  iuitucdiately  remove  a  fourth  of  tUc  Oriat  Tu\  upon 

wticat,  aud  to  abolish  it  etttircly  iu  the  year  lUB^L.      Our  budget,  as 

«n^   proved  by  the    Right,  was  theu    in    ao  state  to  face  such   a 

rc<i»ctiou.     Who  could  foresee  our  condition  in  1884?      We  should 

be    taking  a  Icup  in  the  dark  !      hut  ail  that  could  be   dune  was  to 

delay  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  which  was  anxiously   devircd   by  the 

Miantry,  and  which  the  Left  had  converted  into   a  parly  question. 

Howercr,  our  budget   continued  to  improve,  and   ia    1880,   by    the 

addition  of  certain    new   taxes,  one  fourth   of   the  Grist    Tax  was 

Mispressed,  and  its  total  abolition  decreed  for  the  year  ISSi, 

^'or  was  this  all.      Immediately  after  came  the  proposal  to  do  away 

HI  til   the  paper  currency,  by   which   our   trade  was    hampered,  our 

fKr<3it  depressed,  and  our  Government  forced  to  procure  at  a  heavy 

Ht»«?oant    the    gold   rec|uired  for  payments   ohroad.      The   Minister 

Ma~gUaui  brought  forward  this  Bill  with  cousumraate  dexterity.    But, 

nK<:n  stripped  of  oratorical  device,  it  consisted  iu  negotiating  a  loan 

[i{      £44   millions  of  francs,  at  6vc   per  cent,   interest,  in    order  ta 

obtain  the  gold  required  to  replace  tlie  paper  currency.      It  was  an 

opoTstion  of  the  simplest  kind      A  new  and  heavy  debt   was   to  be 

ioctirrcd  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  (irist  Tax.    .Vlthough 

ia   itself  a  beneficial  and  necessary  measure,  the  supprcwiou  of  the 

paper  currency  may  have  very  serious  consequences  for  Italian  trade 

nd  commerce  at  the  luoment  of  its  accomplishment.     By  means  of 

the  paper  currency  our  banks  have  largely  increased  their  floating 

apital.      A  bad  harvest  muy  couipt;!  us  to  make  large  importations 

tbat  have  to  be  paid  iu  gold  ;  rumoiurs  of  war,  or  of  a  political  crisis 

abroad,  would  depreciate  our  stock  in  ibrcigu  couritiies,  and  return  it 

tiu  our  bauds  iu  exubauge  fur  gold,  whith  would  thus  he  drained  from 

tbe  country  us  quickly  ua  it  had  come  iu.     We  areut  preseut  obliged 

lo  receive  silver  as  legal  curreury,  yet  its  value  is  much  depreciated, 

and  we  may  be  Hooded  by  it  to  the  loss  of  our  gold.     Katurally,  all 

these  points  have  been  duly  considered  aud  calculated  by  our  Minister 

of  Finance,  aud  he  has  provided  every  safcguanl — as  far  as  it  is  t>os- 

tible  to  do  so  in  a  mattt^r  of  this  kind. 

But  however  indisputable  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  paper 
ntiTUicy,  it  would  certainly  have  been  higher  prudence  to  do  only  one 
thiug  at  a  time ;  to  have  awaited  the  results  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Griit  Tax  before  venturing  on  a  fresh  enterpriae.  But  the  abolitiou  of 
ttc  paper  currency  formed  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Left ;  the 
Uglitj  being   exhausted  by  the  struggle  on  the  Oclst  T)  uu 
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longer  stroug  enough  to  prevent  the  approval  of  a  law  so  grateftil  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  confined  its  efforts  to  the  insertion  of  cer- 
tain  improving  clauoc*.  Therefore,  save  in  the  unforeseen  event  of 
war,  or  other  forcible  impediment,  the  disappearance  of  the  paper 
purrcncy,  fixed  for  the  12th  of  April  of  the  present  year,  will  ho 
followed  by  the  total  abolition  of  the  Grist  Tax  in  1884.  It  is  too  aoou 
to  prognosticate  the  cconomte  a»d  financial  results  of  two  such  highly 
important  mcawircs,  but  of  late  years  our  budget  has  certainly  shown 
far  greater  elasticity  than  ii  waa  previously  thought  to  possess. 
Whetlier  from  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  or  becaui»c 
new  tales  do  not  at  once  yield  the  returns  of  which  they  arc  capable, 
it  i«  a  fact  that  they  now  give  a  much  Libber  revenue  than  was 
expected.  Nererthclces,  the  Ministry  will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to 
impose  additioual  burdens,  nud  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 

AVe  have  certainly  been  too  ready  to  speud.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  llailway  Bill  was  before  the  House,  the  efforts  of  certaiu 
deputies  to  olttaiu  n  line  through  their  part  of  Italy  inspired  others 
with  a  similar  oagerncaa.  So,  to  satisfy  everyone,  a  general  iiill 
was  brought  in  for  new  railways  in  various  port^  of  the  country, 
to  be  laid  down  within  a  few  years  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of  mure 
than  a  milliard  of  franca  over  and  above  the  quota  contributed  fay  the 
provinces.  The  requisite  funds  could  be  procured  here  by  the  issue 
of  frci^h  stock,  Ilailtravs  arc  productive  capital,  it  was  said,  and  can 
afford  to  pay  interest  on  a  new  loan.  But,  on  the  other  baud,  wc 
know  how  little  profit  Italian  railways  yield  to  the  State,  which  has 
to  disburse  many  millions  yearly  in  kilometrical  guarantees.  And 
the  new  lines  about  to  he  made  tbrougb  districts  of  little  importaocc 
will  seriously  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  State, 

We  now  come  to  the  new  electoral  law,  which  has  totallv  altered 
the  political  basis  iu  Italy.  The  frauchisc  Mas  formerly  limited  to 
eitinens  above  the  age  of  tnenty-tivc  years,  who  could  read  and  write, 
and  who  paid  yearly  taxes  amounting  to  forty  fruues.  lu  tweuty-cight 
millions  of  iiUiabitaut^i  there  were  only  ti38,87-t  electors.  It  was 
clearly  necessary  to  cjttcud  the  franchise.  As  early  as  ihl'Z  the  Ijeft 
hod  proposed  a  Bill  giving  electoral  rights  to  all  citizens  above  the 
age  of  tw4^nty-one  years  who  were  able  to  rend  and  wrilti  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fmnchiso  based  upon  capacity  rather  than  upon  a  property 
qualification  M)on  became  an  essential  item  iu  the  programme  of  the 
Loft.  Tim  Radicals  Btarted  an  agitation  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  it  was  opprjsed,  not  only  by  Depretis,  but  even  by 
ZauardcUi,  the  most  advanced  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Ikitb  were 
willing  to  give  votes  to  all  who  had  gone  through  the  highest  clasB 
uf elementary  instruction;  but  this  itoubd  not  even  have  doubled  the 
number  of  electors.  However,  the  opposition  of  the  Right  had  the 
effect  of  pushing  things  much  further. 

It  was  ui^cd  by  the  Right  that  scholars  of  the  fourth  elementary 
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J  j»j«s  were  only  to  be  fotmti  in  tlie  towns.    Thus,  the  mral  districts 

_--£ynld  gain  nothing  bj  the  propoawl  extension,  and  the   dangcroua 

J  -fc^  clement  would  have  an  -undue  preponderance.     To  attain  justice, 

j-^«.i  to  aToid  making  the  Inw  a  party  rnen-snTC,  the  property  qualifi- 

jj^-trion  mnst  be  further  diminished.    Universal  snlTrage  itself  vould  be 

j^<3idedly  preferable  to  the  Ministerial  project.    At  least  the  interests 

o^    sJl  clastes  would  then  be  represented,  and  the  Conservative  element 

jn.      the  rural  districts   wouUl  balance   the  Itadicalism  of  the  towns, 

'j^ss  language  from  very  intltiential  members  of  the  Right  was  most 

erralrarrasstug  to  a  Miuislry  tliat  shrank  from   appcuriug  to  be  less 

ad  %''auced  thau  the  Moderates.     Tbereupou  an  extremely  complicated 

la'W  WM  drawn  up,  which,  while  trying  to  assure  the   advantage  of 

tfi^    Left,   was   framed  so    as   to  repel   attack  by   embniciug   every 

cln^  of  society.     It  concluded  by  proposing  to  grant  the  suffrage 

to    all  males  over  Iwenty-oue  jcar»  of  age,  able  to   read  and  write, 

■vrho  were  either  certificated  scholars  of  tlie  second   elementary  class 

or  conld  prove  the  payment  of  19  francs,  80  centimes,  in  taxes.    Jiven 

-wifcii  these  extensiona   the  number  of  electors  was  little  more  thau 

doubled. 

Hut  the  infinite  care  and  painn  bestowed  by  iSiguor  Kanardelli  on 
tho   compilation  of  this  Bill  were  almost  entirely  thrown   away.     At 
\\iCi    last    hour,  when    the  House  wns   weary,    the    more  advanced 
mcrabcrH  of  the   Left  succeeded    in  carrying  a  provisional  clause, 
-which   for  some  years  will  be  virtually  the  electoral  law  of  the  land. 
1*liia  clftnsc,  known  as  article  100,  and  copied  from  o  Portuguese  law 
of    1878,  provides  that  for  two  years,  dating  from   the  time  the   Bill 
itacif  passed,  every  citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  become 
an   doctor  by  making  a  written   demand    for  the  privilege   in    the 
preaencc  of  three  witnesses  and  a  notary.     By  means  of  this  clause, 
iu  1882  the  number  of  electors  was  suddenly  trebled,  although  many 
(^nalificd   to  vote   failed  to    record  their  uames  before  the  elections. 
However,  they  have  still  a  year  in  which  to  repair  the  omission.     As 
a  standard  of  intcHiifcnee  this  clause  is  worthless  ;  as  a  system  it  is 
exposed  to  every  species  of  fraud.     Ncverthelcfi«,  article  100,  which 
practically  signified   almost   universal   suffrage,  was  carried  by  a  tri- 
nmphant  majority.      So,  in  conclusion,  during  this  generation  at 
IcMt,  every  one  able  to  present  his  claim  in  writing,  and  with  his  own 
si(;aature,  will  be   entitled  to  the  franchise,  if  lie  fulfils   these  pre- 
liminaries within  the  prescribed  term.     In   the  recent  elections  the 
number  of  voters  rose  from  038,874  to  2,145,180 — namely,  from  22 
to  73  iu   every  thousand   inhabitants.     The  proportion   of  electors 
varied  in  diffcrcut  pans  of  the  kingdom — from  Piedmont,  which  gave 
in  ueragc  of  100  in  the  thousand,  to  the  Qasilicata,  which  ouly  gave 
49  in  the  thousand. 

Tu  this  law  was  joined  that  of  the  scrulin  de  liste,  according  to 
wbich  electoral  colleges  no  longer  return  a  single  deputy,  but  two. 
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tliree,  or  even  five ;  and  even-  doctor  is  entitled  to  vote  for  as  many  ts 
four  candidates.  The  supporters  of  this  law  affirm  that  tlie  ttnditi 
tie  tiftr  lessenii  tlic  influence  of  petty  local  celcl>ritie»,  and  favottr* 
the  return  to  Parliament  of  men  of  wider  reputation.  They  also 
declare  that  the  Government  will  have  nuich  lew  power  over  the 
elections,  and  that  deputies  will  be  leits  suliject  to  the  importunities 
of  their  constituents.  Tint  the  opponent*  of  the  law  assert  tbat 
elections  will  now  be  managed  by  organized  caucuses  in  the  towns, 
which  will  impose  their  decisions  on  the  rural  districts.  The  Gorem- 
rncnt,  it  is  ttuid,  will  have  more  power  o?cr  these  cauciues,  and 
electoral  corruption  will  be  mnde  easier  than  before. 

What,  tiiouj  arc  the  consequences  of  these  two  laws,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  ?  During  the  political  stnigglc  wc  have  described, 
the  Ministry  and  the  Right  have  gradually  drawn  nearer  together. 
It  was  feared  that  the  new  law  would  greatly  augment  the  number 
of  Radicals  and  Ttcpuljlicanji  in  Parliament.  The  prospect  of  this 
danger  made  the  Jfnderatejt  and  Signor  Dcprctis  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  closer  alliance.  And  the  MiniHterinl  speech  at  Stradclla,  in  whit^ 
DepretJB  openly  avowed  his  determination  to  lean  no  longer  upon  the 
Hadical  party,  gave  birth  to  a  new  political  situation.  The  Right, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Left  which  supported  the  Government,  were 
still  divided,  but  they  combined  to  attack  the  Radicals.  This 
arrangement  assured  a  large  majority  to  the  Ministry,  without  any 
Government  pressure  upon  the  elections,  which,  indeed,  were  left 
freer  this  time  than  on  previous  occasions.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the^c  last  elections  liavc  been  accomplished  under  the 
provisions  of  a  new  law,  of  which  the  precise  value  cannot  as  yet 
be  appreciated.  Accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  the 
same  results  will  be  obtained  on  a  future  occasion. 

At  all  events,  neither  of  the  two  anticipatetl  results  of  the  scrutin 
de  iisle  has  been  to  its  advantage.  In  some  of  the  electoral  colleges 
all  four  candidates,  even  when  of  very  diUercnt  shades  of  politics, 
joined  forces  to  assure  their  return,  and  success  was  obtained.  Tliis  was 
certainly  no  triumph  fur  political  morality.  As  to  the  importunities 
of  constituents,  the  statistics  of  the  I'arliamentary  post-oflice  show  a 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  from  constituents  to  deputies, 
and  a  consequent  increase  of  correBpondence  between  deputies  and 
Ministers.  As  to  the  number  of  vaters,  the  official  list  is  not  yet  pnb- 
liahed,  but  the  proportion  betwcea  registered  electors  and  voters 
seems  to  have  remained  what  it  was  before.  In  certain  districts 
barely  half  of  the  registered  cle^^'tors  exercised  their  right.  Then,  as 
to  the  presumed  improvemcDt  of  the  moral  oud  intellcctnal  standard 
of  the  Chamber  to  be  accomplished  by  the  acruiia  dt  ihtf,  we  have 
as  yet  no  proof  of  such  a  result.  For  on  this  head  the 
Chamber  differs  little  from  the  old. 
_  So  for  the  only  real  and  visible  difference  consist*  in.  the  increuT 
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of  Kadical  and  Republican  members,  who  are  now  about  fortj — j.e., 
double  the  number  comjinsed  in  the  previous  Parliament.  Certainly 
this  ifl  no  considerable  quota  in  an  jVssembly  of  508  Deputies.  Dut  both 
Itadicals  and  liepublicans  are  in  favour  with  the  odraoced  section  of 
the  Monarch ical|Left,  and  are  frequently  in  unison  with  it.  They  are 
very  daring,  and  they  vote  in  a  way  to  make  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence felt.  In  Tuscany  and  Southern  Italy  they  met  with  scanty  suc- 
cess. But  in  Northern  Italy^  particularly  in  Vcnetia  and  Lombardyf 
the  RepubUcans  obtained  more  than  one  decided  victory,  notably  at 
Milan,  where  nearly  all  their  candidates  were  returned  ;  and  although 
defeated  in  many  places,  they  always  rau  their  adversaries  close. 
The  Socialists  in  Komagna  had  a  similar  experience.  The  actuol 
number  of  Radicals  and  Republicans  elected  in  those  provincca  is 
tmall,  but  it  is  somewhat  alarming  to  sec  how  many  votes  they 
recorded :  it  is  reckoned  that  their  party  gained  a  third  of  the 
total  of  votes.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  next 
general  election  they  will  obtain  many  more  and  Ics«  scattered  votes. 
This  causes  great  anxiety  for  the  future. 

IIow  is  it  that  the  Republican  party,  which  after  1859  was  nearly 
extinct,  should  be  once  more  Raining  ground  among  us?  llow  is 
it  that  a  Socialist  pnrty  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  when  it  Las  beeo 
so  persistently  asserted  that  Socialism  could  not  exist  in  Italy  ?  And 
vhat  is  the  cause  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  different 
parties?  It  is  easy  to  uuderataud  why  the  monarchical  tradition 
should  be  strougcst  in  Piedmont,  although  even  there  the  new  ten- 
dencies are  bcgiuning  to  make  wny  iu  the  chief  manufacturing 
towDB.  In  Tuscany  tliere  arc  old  Couacrvutivc  traditions,  and  there 
nre  no  great  operative  centres;  tlic  country  is  mainly  agricultural, 
and  the  peasantry  enjoy  a  comparatively  cxccptiunni  prosperity,  owing 
to  the  prevailing  metayer  system,  which  is  specially  favourable  to 
their  interests.  Accordingly,  the  subversive  doctrines  of  the  Socialists 
have  made  no  way  in  the  rural  districts.  In  Veuctia,  Lorabardy,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
is  extremely  wretched.  Badly  housed,  badly  clothed,  and  worse  fed, 
sometimes  their  daily  earnings  barely  suffice  to  keep  them  alive.  And 
in  certain  places  their  condition  is  worse  now  than  before  Italy  became 
■  kingdom.  This  may  seem  improbable,  but  unfortunately  it  is  aa 
undeniable  fact.  The  paucity  of  lai^c  manufactures,  and  the  iuerease 
of  population,  which  is  often  excessive,  cause  a  surplus  of  labour,  and 
prevent  any  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  And  the  improved  facili- 
ties for  the  export  of  produce,  and  the  ever-increasing  taxatioa,  have 
raised  both  house  rent  and  the  price  of  food. 

For  instance,  take  some  village  in  the  interior  of  Sicily.  Under 
the  Bourbon  rule  there  was  great  poverty  and  great  barharisin.  The 
absence  of  roads  prevented  the  sale  of  com,  fruit,  and  wine.  Coa- 
sequentlyj  even  the  poorest  inhabitants  could  afford  to  consume  them. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Italy  Tirought  tai-collcctora  and  railways,  Tbe 
prinr  of  all  thinj^n  vfl<i  doubted  and  trcliled,  the  peasants'  vages  only 
remained  the  same.  The  general  progress  was  their  raia.  Thn 
^ofttherds  of  the  Ai^ennincs  had  lircd  for  ages  in  a  semi-savage  con- 
dition, and  desired  nothing  better,  because  too  iguoraut  to  bare  aa 
idea  of  any  other  state  of  society.  Now  their  municipal  authorities 
bid  them  attend  school,  teach  thera  to  read' and  write,  instruct  them 
in  the  duties  and  rights  of  man.  Tbe  Government  makes  soldiers  of 
them,  teaches  them  cleanliness,  accustoms  them  to  eat  meat,  to  drink 
wine  aud  coffee,  to  smoke  cigars ;  teaches  them  to  think  and  to  make 
themselves  respected.  After  three  years'  service  these  goathenU  are 
dismissed  to  their  mountains  to  share  the  life  of  their  flocks.  la  it 
wonderful  that  these  men  should  sometimes  resort  to  brigandage, 
sometimes  Icud  willing  cars  to  Socialistic  agents,  who  first  raise  their 
hopes  by  projected  division  of  tbe  laud,  and  end  by  bidding  them  vote 
for  tbe  BadicaU? 

So  far  the  OTily  valid  remedy  for  these  evils  consists  in  emigration, 
which  is,  in  fact,  iiicrcasiug  to  an  alarming  extent,  particularly  in  the 
south.  But  our  policy  is  so  shortsighted  with  respect  to  this 
question,  that  the  majority  refuse  to  rcganl  emigration  as  the  effect 
of  a  social  evil,  bnt  rather  aa  au  evil  in  itself  that  must  be  positively 
stamped  out.  So  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  jiassa  Bill  favouring 
emigration,  but  protecting  emigrants  from  the  iniquities  of  agents 
who  are  mere  traders  in  human  flesh,  aud  often  subject  their  rictima 
to  treatment  worse  than  that  of  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  year  after 
year  our  Home  Office  issues  circulars  ostensibly  dictated  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  but  really  intended  to  prevent  cmigmtioD. 
But,  instead  of  diminishing,  they  ouly  succeed  in  rendcriug  it  clan- 
destine, and  our  emigrants  now  embark  from  Marseilles,  to  ihc 
manifest  injury  of  our  own  aliipping  interest.  Nor  has  any  other 
law  yet  been  made  to  afford  any  remedy  to  the  agrarian  and  social 
problem  iu  Italy. 

Certunly  this  is  not  the  way  to  lighten  tbe  suffering*  of  the 
peasantry,  who  arc  the  majority  of  the  nation.  And  if  Radicaltsm 
and  Socialism  have  not  yet  taken  root  in  the  south,  it  is  fi-om  no  lack 
of  misery  and  discontent.  Tor  centuries  those  provinces  have  been 
part  of  a  Monarchy,  and  have  no  Republican  traditions.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  has  been  less  increase  there  in  the  number  of  electors; 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  peasantry  is  the  most  submissiTe  to 
the  rule  and  authority  of  the  landowners,  but  regards  them  with  a 
bitter  and  silent  hatred.  All  revolt  aud  reaction  against  poverty 
and  oppression  in  those  parts  had  generally  taken  the  shape 
brigandage  rather  than  of  a  lawful  struggle  in  the  name  of 
political  or  social  doctrines.  However,  there  is  good  reason 
believe  that,  if  political  agitators  should  begin  to  canvaw  the  peaunts 
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^£'  the  south  as  they  have  cauvassed  in  Lombardy,  they  would  easily 
-^iii  au  equal  number  of  adherents. 

Ijut  at  prcftcut  there  is  no  great  danger.     If  the  Republican  party 

■■Lex«  unsuatained  by  the  vicinity  of  France,  and  were  confronted  by 

a  stronger  Gorcrument,  it  would  be   loss  aggressive.     Kcvcrthclees, 

^g  prcKCut  state  of  things  cannot  be  long  continued  without  puril : 

i    tboug^ita  of  the  future  begin  to  disturb  men's  minds,  and  to  influence 

the  nf^""  windition    of  parties  in  tlie  Chamber.      Signer  Dcpretis  is 

^jujt   deaf  to  the  murmura  reaching  him  from  all  sides.      He  seems 

^^Lolved  to  se]iaraie  himself  from  the  eitrumc  parties,  and  is  certainly 

l^^ery  detcrmine<l  to  keep  tlic  country  in  ortler.      Feeling  rcapcct  for 

^^  Attitude,  the  Right  has  not  only  suspended  all  opposition,  but, 

I     -iriiU    praiseworthy  unselfifthness,  has  renounced  the   formation   of  a 

scparat'C  party,  in   order  to  support  the  GoTcrnment  in   this   path. 

Thus  Dcpretja  has  an  enormous  majority,  and  an  unbounded   autho- 

lity  in  the  Chamber.     All  this  should  seemingly  pave  the  vay  to  a 

strong  aod  powerful  administration,  and  to  the  utmost  harmony  and 

tnutna!  contideucc,      Uufortuuatelyj  strength  and  confidence  arc  alike 

vantiDg,  and  the  new  Chamber  already  fthows  signs  of  decrepitude. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a    transformation   or   rccompositiou  of 

parties;  but   it  in  a  very  slow  process.     Old  dislikes   and  distrusts 

«anoot  be  annilulatedj  nor  ancient  lores  forgotten  in  a  day.     Signor 

Hcjirelis  is  an  old  man ;  be  can  neither  easily  change  his  nature,  nor 

fuddeoly  for&ake  the  course  that  has  made  him  iudispeusable  to  the 

I^Temment  of  the  country,  and  placed  him  at  its  head.     Several  of 

bis  colleagues  in   the  Cabinet  have  au  uiicouciaerable  antipathy  for 

dio  members  of  tbe  old  Kight,  and   refuse   to   abandon  tlieir  own 

finendi.      While  they  retain  office  they  will  prevent  any  decided 

adherence  to   a  new  line   of  action,  and   were   they  to  resign  they 

VDBld  collect  fresh  followers  and  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 

bn.      Thus  a  ])erpctual  uncertainty   ia   maintained,  aod  as   yet 

iine  is  no  possibility  of  a  decided  jwlicy  of  any  kind.     This  state  of 

affairs  is  loudly  deplored  by  some   who   are  specially  adverse   to  tlic 

tletirtd  transformation  of  parties.     They  prophesy  the  greatest  danger 

from  a  tundnicy  which  must  Hualty  lead  to  the  division  of  the  House 

iaio  Monarchists  and  Anti-monaruhists.      This  they  allege  to  be  the 

■egatiou  of  parliameutjiiry  govornmcnt,  which  is  baaed  on  the  exist- 

«ice  of  two  legitimate  parties,  each  holding  power  in  turn.     If  the 

new  Opptisition,  now  in  course  of  funnation,  were  to  come  into  power, 

would  it  have  to  change  the   form  of  government  ?     Or   would  jt 

nmsio  a  perennial  minority  that  could  never  hold  power?      In  that 

cato  we  should  have  only  one  party  eligible  for  office,  and  this  would 

3plit  into  groups  waging  a  warfare,  not  of  opposing  principles,  bat  of 

Enoaal  ambitions.  Rather,  they  say,  let  us  try  to  reeonatitiite  the 
iht  as  a  Conservative  party,  and  the  Left  as  a  Progressist  party, 
z : 
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leaving  aside  all  those  who  traosgress  the  limits  of  the  Const tCilU<^^^ 
Tins  would  be  the  sole  meatis  of  maintaining  8  genuiDC  pariiamcnL^f.^' 
govcrumcnt.     i3ut,  unluckily,  these  parties  do  not  exist,  and  culture 
be  created   on  purpose  to    fulfil  the   theory  of  constitutioua]  lay  / 
■Rrcn  the  English  Government  has  not  been  always  a  government  by 
parties,  and  if  Whigs  and  Tories  continue    to   draw   together  as  x)ny 
have  of  late,  there  wonld  be  no  absardity  in  supposing  that,  cvea  in 
t'hc  fftfat  home   of  parliamentary  government,  the  day  might  come 
when  the  two  parties  would   be   fased,  and  a  change  of  con»titation, 
be  the  inevitable  result.     But  we  cannot  deny  that  for  ccnturin  i^ 
has  been  founded  and  built  up  on   the  existence  of  two  parties,  and 
that  the  lac^  of  simitar  parties  on  the  Continent  is  the  chief  obstacle 
that  prevents  representative  government  from  flourishing  there,    \r^ 
Ttalians  have   no  political   aristocracy;  the   bourgeomf  is  the  only 
governing  class,  and,  excepting  the  adveraaries  of  the  pre>eut  form  at 
government,  we  have  all   flabst&ntiatly  the  same   aims  and  desires 
Vi't  may  be  dinded  for  a  time  on  certain  questions  of  importane^, 
but  these  once  settled,  essential  differences  diaappear. 

During  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom  some  desired  « 
revolutionary  and  some  a  governmental  initiative,  and  two  scpara^c 
parties  were  formed.  But  even  then  one  party  alone  ruled,  iu.d 
successive  cabinets  were  chosen  from  its  ranks.  Many  deplored  tbtln 
necessity,  but  it  was  nnavoidable.  On  the  iicliievemciit  of  unity  stjJ 
imtepciuletice  both  parties  ceased  to  exist,  nud  we  now  hare  zDatir 
parliamentary  gmnps  but  no  great  parties.  No  cnie  holds  this  to  be 
a  proiitable  state  of  things. 

It  has  been  proposed  and  attempted  to  constitute  a  Conserratnv 
party  of  a  more  or  less  clerical  tendency,  in  order  to  confer  gratar 
strength  and  authority  on  the  Church.     As  has  been  justly  said,  this 
party  exists  in  the  country,  and  should  therefore  be  represented  in. 
parliament     It  would  restore  some  members  to  the  benches  of  tlie 
Right,  send  others  to  the  Left,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  powerfil 
Liberal  party.     Tbua  the  theory  of  constitutional  gipvemment  would 
be  assured.      But  of  course  the  Pope  would  be  the  natural  chief  of  a 
similar  Conservative  pftrty^  since  it  is  at  his  bidding  that  the  clc/icab 
vote  or  abstain  from  voting.     Now  the  Pope  ha*  not  reuouuced  his 
pretensions  to  the  temporal  power  in  Italy,  nor  would  it  be  pouiWt 
for  him  to  renounce  them  without  provoking  serious  opposilion  vai 
protest  from  the  Ultramontanes  in  France  and  Germany.     Yet  iiijr 
attempt  to  re-establish  the  temporal  power  would  endanger  Lbeniy 
existence  of  Italy,  and  this  party,  therefore,  would  be  outside  tbotiidto 
of  the  constitution.    Some,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  form  it,  keeping 
silence  as  to  the  main  point,  and  in  general  terms   profcssiDg  tlunr 
respect  for  existing   laws.     But  tboy  never  suecccded    in   satisfjioi 
their  friends,  and  discord  speedily  broke  out  in  their  ranks.    Tlte 
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g^^n  liberal  Catholics  declared  in  favour  of  the  Itdina  kmgdouij  the 
l^^ctioDary  sectioa  declared  against  itj  and  the  attempt  to  establish 
J  ^aew  constitutional  party  fell  to  the  ground.  And  this  was  inevit- 
^p^e  in  »  couatry  like  It&ly,  vhere  political  is  far  strougcr  than  re- 
K^ons  feeling. 

Ou  what  other  questicin  am  our  opinions   rlividcd  ?     There  is  a 

f^cfle  diversity  of  interest  and  temperament  botvcca  the  North  and 

\^^  South,  but  any  one  daring  to  sugj^st  a  geographical  divisioD  of 

1^^  Chamber  would   he  ntigmatized  aa   nn   enemy  to   his  country. 

PJj,<!fe  is  the  Social  question — the  need  for  promoting,  by  efficient 

^^^&lation,  the  Ta^t  economic  and   moral  intereats  of  the  massei, 

ti*.l»erto  sadly  nefjlccte<l  by  us.     Ami  if,  after  the  consolidation  of  the 

]tixag*lo">>  t^c  Moderate  party  had  seen  the  necessity  of  attacking 

f^s  great  question,  and  tried  to  apply  «ome  effective   remedy,  it 

might  certainly  have  prolonged  its  own  existence.    Certain  individual 

cETorts  were  made  to  bring  forward   the  question,  but  met  with  uo 

iiapport,  either  from  the    Uight  or  the   Left.     The  middle  classes, 

vlio  alone  were  the  real  authors  of  our  revolution,  failed  to  compre- 

bciid  that  the  question  would,  ere  loug,  assume  threatening  propor- 

nosiH,  if  no  provi&iou  were  made  to  meet  it.     The  cxlcusiou  of  the 

franchise  has  now   brought  it  forward    iu    a   new   shape.      In   the 

nazue  of  the  pc(i|)lc  the  lle|)ublicaiiB  and  Uailicnls  arc  attempting  its 

■alution,  the  former  by  uieiui!)  of  wider  political  reforms,  the  latter 

by   means  of  Socialist  theories  and  mcasuret).     'i'his  also  serves  to 

lironiotc  the  futsiun  of  the  Kiglit  with  the  Left,  hy  iuducint;  both  to 

prejiere  bills  fur  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes  without  any  detn- 

.    nent  to  the  fmauces  or  the  constitutloa  of  the  State. 

Tbe  Social  question  is  now  becoming  a  favourite  topic.     No  mem- 
ber of  the  Kight  or  the  Left,  however  lukewarm,  now  refuses  attention 
10  the  subject.     So  there  is  no  longer  scope  for  division,  even  on  this 
ptuut.     Our  form  of  government  presupposes  the  existence  of  two 
jiBTties,  yet  these  cannot   succeed  in  establishing  their  footing  while 
dui  great  majority  that  supports  the  Government  lacks  homogeneity, 
and  is    neither  organized   nor  disciplined.     Thus   the   Ministry  is 
cnfaebled;   parliamentarism   ia  on   the   increase;   political  intrigues 
distrust  iu  the  Chamber,  discontent  in  the  nation,  and  give  a 
field  to  the  enemies  of  the   Monarchy,  who  lay  all   ills  to  the 
lont   of   monarchical  institutions.      If    Signor  Dcpretis,  at    his 
•dvuiced  age,  can  dinplay  the  vigour  required  to  dispel  these  uncer- 
tuntici  and   to  become  master  of  the   position,  he  will   benefit   his 
anmtry,  and  hi*  name  will  be  added  to  the  roll  of  genuine  statesmen. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  continues  to  heutate,  a  crisis  of  more  or  less 
■linger  may  soon  be  inevitable. 

This  state  of  things  necessarily  reacts  upou  the  whole  of  our  home 
and  foreign  policy.      Foreigners  sometimes  ask  us,  "  liow  is  it  that. 
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with  80  manv  internal  troublcR,  you  spend  so  macfa  upon  yonr 
cstablielimcut  ?  Wliy  should  you  require  so  large  au  armVj  bo  maoy 
big  Bhipa?  Could  yon  not  turn  your  money  to  better  account  by 
improving  yonr  apiculture  and  commerce,  and  could  you  not  lower 
your  taxes?  So  loug  as  you  remain  quiet^  you  arc  threatened  by  no- 
one."  I 

Will  these  foreign  wcll-ivishers  kindly  consider  vhat  is  Italy** 
position  from  the  international  point  uf  view?  We  stand  between' 
Austria  and  France,  and  arc  on  all  sides  exposed  to  inrasioD. 
Austria  nms  a  wedge  into  Lombardy  by  means  of  the  province  of 
Trent,  and  Susa  is  almojtt  within  range  of  the  French  guns.  We 
have  an  immense  coaH  line,  and  many  cities  easily  to  be  bombarded 
by  a  French  or  Austrian  fleet.  Austria  is  the  ally  of  Germany,  who 
is  always  ou  a  war  footing  with  regard  to  France;  and  France  is 
always  preparing  for  conflict  at  some  more  or  less  distant  date, 
Furtheruiorc,  both  giro  us  to  undenttaud  that,  in  case  of  war,  we 
must  declare  whether  wc  are  friends  or  foes. 

With  which  power  ought  we  to  side?  In  the  abstract  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  France.  M'e  arc  all  acquainted  with  her  tongue; 
there  is  much  affinity  of  race  betnccu  us;  French  literature,  dating 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  has  had  n  large  share  in  our  education ; 
almost  the  whole  of  our  export  trade  is  with  France;  Italians  fought 
Udder  Napoleon  I. ;  the  French  rale  in  Italy  left  na  many  uscfol  re- 
forms and  groat  public  works;  and  Napoleon  III.  shed  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  Italy.  A  war  with  France 
would  be  almost  a  fratricidal  war ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  wars  arfr 
not  without  precedent  in  hi»tury.  And  in  actual  fact  France  has  too 
often  tried  to  treat  ns  as  her  dependants.  She  is  now  a  Hepublic,  and 
both  Toluntarily  and  involuntarily  is  an  incarnate  propaganda  against 
the  Monarchy,  upon  which  our  uuity  dcpcndii.  W'e  hear  whispers  of 
a  secret  understanding  between  Italian  Itepublicans  and  Radicals 
and  the  French.  In  certain  instances  such  an  understaudiug  has 
been  publicly  proved  to  exist.  More  than  once  it  has  beeu  said  tn 
France,  '*  We  must  make  Italy  republican  before  she  can  be  our 
genuine  ally.''  And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  our  Eepublicans 
are  ardent  promoters  of  a  French  alliance ;  nor  was  their  desire  for 
it  abated  by  the  affairs  of  Tunis  and  Marseilles.  It  is  uo  lett 
certain  that  their  party,  which  was  \-eiy  weak  here  a  few  years  ago, 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  Fruucc.  And  if 
the  Kepublic  had  met  with  a  real  success  there,  it  would  have 
exercised  an  immense  iuflneuce  iu  our  couutry,  where  French  ideas 
and  institutious  hare  always  been  diffused  with  extraordiuary  rapidity. 
All  this  may  amply  account  for  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  gmt 
Monarchical  party  in  Italy. 

Then,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  changes  that  may  suddenly  ' 
take  place  in  French  politics.     The  clerical  party  is  rery  powerfol 
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in  FranMj  and  must  be  taken  into  account  uuder  every  Ministry  and 
CTCry  form  of  Govemmcot.  It  daily  threatens  BOine  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  therefore  would  favour 
any  attack  upon  Italy.  Either  a  Legitimist  success,  or  auy  other 
■uddea  change,  might  prove  a  grave  danger  to  us.  Was  it  not 
Bcpublican  IVauce  that  brought  an  army  against  lu  in  1819,  in 
order  to  restore  the  temporal  power  of  llome  ?  Did  not  Napoeon  III. 
support  that  power  by  force  of  arms?  And  even  without  going  to 
the  point  of  making  war  upon  us,  Frauce  may  easily  proceed  to  other 
acts,  like  the  events  at  Marseilles,  of  vhich  no  one  can  foresee  the 
ultimate  results. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Exactly  because  wc  arc  close  ncigbbours  French 
and  Italian  coraraerce  arc  everywhere  in  contact.  France  has 
naturally  the  prcjwnderating'  weight,  and  having  but  little  liking  for 
free  trade  drives  us — and  not  always  too  gently — from  the  field. 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  our  national  sympathy  for  France,  she 
daily  reminds  us  that  there  is  no  respect  for  the  weak  ;  and  we  feel 
the  increasing  necessity  to  put  ourselves  in  a  state  nf  defence,  to  keep 
Qp  our  army  and  gain  allies,  in  order  not  to  be  entirely  isolated  at 
the  moment  of  peril, 

'With  whom,  then,  should  we  make  alliance?  We  shall  always  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  England,  but  it  would  not  suit  her  to  form 
Continental  alliances  that  might  cn^'agc  her  in  wars  op[iosed  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  Our  choice  lies  between  France  und  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  is  already  ulhed  to  Austria.  And  cilhcr  power 
immediately  asks  us  :  "  How  many  men  can  you  bring  into  the  field 
in  case  of  war?"  The  Berlin  Government  iu  particular  is  by  no 
means  sentimental,  and  can  feel  no  sympathy  for  a  Government  so 
democratic  and  so  changeable  as  our  own.  It  mainly  reckons  tho 
nnmbcrs,  strength,  and  discipline  of  our  army,  and  inquires  what  force 
we  could  lead  into  action,  without  being  satisfied  with  our  being  in  a 
■tate  of  defence.  And  from  our  reply  will  depend  the  amount  of 
OHwideration  it  will  have  for  ua — the  importance  attributed  to  oar 
alliance.  Even  this  urges  na  to  arm.  Italy  cannot  be  defended  by 
land,  unices  she  can  also  be  defended  by  sea.  This  must  account  for 
the  vast  expenditure  of  our  war  office,  which  burdens  our  people 
vith  taxes  and  augments  its  poverty.  The  necessity  for  emigration 
iucreases,  and  likewise  the  necessity  for  spreading  in  some  way 
beyond  our  frontiers  in  search  of  profit  and  commercial  employment. 

It  is  neither  the  hope  of  founding  colouics,  nor,  still  less,  the  thirst 
for  conquest,  that  makes  us  turn  such  anxious  eyes  to  North  Africa. 
Hut  ire  have  vital  interests  concerned  there,  and  to  see  them  going 
to  ruin  is  a  positive  source  of  danger  to  Italy;  for  it  drives  back  to 
tiie  mother-country  certain  elements  of  progress,  that  at  home  may 
instead  be  elements  of  peril.  During  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion it  vas  the  interest  of  Italy  to  maintain   tho  ttattu  gito  until  it 
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sliouM  be  resolved  b^  agrcKiJiunt  amoog  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Bnt, 
since  the  Berlin  Cougre&s^  every  Power  lias  pressed  forward  to  gaiu 
sonic  advantage,  with  the  exception  of  Italj,  whose  ioterests  havB 
often  been  endangered  by  these  changes.  Austria  took  poaacsiionoff 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  England  of  Cyprus ;  while  the  Freiudi 
aggression  in  Tunis  was  destructive  to  Italian  interests,  which  wttc 
not  only  intrinsically  important,  but  were  very  considoroblc  in  propor- 
tion to  our  conunereial  strength.  And  this  event,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  riots  at  Marseilles,  was  n  potent  motive  of  alienation  from 
France.  For  it  proved  the  wish  of  that  country  to  possess  itself  of 
the  whole  north  coast  uf  Africa,  and  to  convert  the  Mcditcrrauean  into 
a  French  lake,  without  the  amalleat  regard  for  Italian  commerce. 

This  is  why  the  current  urging  us  to  an  alliance  with  Germany  set 
in  with  so  much  force.  Signor  Depretis'  journey  to  Vienna  was 
undertaken  with  great  reluctance,  lie  knew  the  diOiculticB  of  his 
position  ;  he  was  aware  of  the  violent  opposition  uf  the  llepublican 
party,  which  was  anxious  for  an  alliance  with  1*' ranee.  All  this  made 
him  hesitate ;  but  public  opinion  forced  him  on,  and  he  went  to  tbe 
Austrian  capital.  lie  was  able  to  do  Uttle,  however,  and  did  not 
bind  himself  to  any  decided  course.  The  Kadical  party  raked  up  all 
the  most  odious  reminiscences  of  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy;  and  as 
the  best  obstacle  to  an  alliance  with  our  former  enemy,  used  erery 
effort  to  promote  the  Irredentist  movement.  Consequently,  distnrb- 
ances  broke  ont  among  us,  which  were  easily  suppressed,  and  served 
to  alienate  Depretis  from  the  Radicals. 

Then  came  the  Eg'yptian  question.  The  Italian  colony  in  Bgypt 
stands  second  as  regards  numbers,  the  Greek  first.  Men's  minds 
were  already  stirred  by  the  affair  of  Tunis,  hence  their  attention  was 
on  the  alert.  It  was  impossible  to  join  with  France  after  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  after  the  reccut  mission  to  Vienna.  The  union 
of  France  and  £uglaud  was  thought  by  many  to  imply  our  exclusion 
from  Xorth  Africa,  our  impotence  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  this 
state  of  thiugs  it  was  not  strange  thut  public  opiuiou  should  he 
decidedly  uufarourable  to  the  enterprise,  and  disposed  to  credit 
Arabi'a  rubelliou  with  a  far  higher  importance  than  it  actually 
possessed.  A  good  portion  of  the  Durupcau  press  took  a  similar 
view.  It  was  oar  interest  to  desire  the  indepcudeuce  of  Egypt;  aod 
this  desire  accorded  with  our  convictions,  and  with  our  sympathy  for  the 
principle  of  nationality  1^  which  our  own  freedom  had  been  wou. 
Thus,  many  of  us  r^arded  Arabi  as  the  leader  of  a  Datioual  move- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  a  just  cause.  The  numberless  com- 
plications  of  Kgyptiau  politico  were  not  generally  understood  in  Italy. 
But  we  knew  that  the  people  had  been  long  trampled  upon  and  iU- 
treated  by  the  Europeans,  and  had  seen  proofs  of  this  in  the  sudden 
enrichment  of  sundry  Italian  adventurers,  who  had  gained  their 
wealth  by  courses  that  were  not  entirely  unknown.     We  were  alao 
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acrtuaiutcd  with  the  disgraceful  liistory  of  the  Cuiitrol.  Ami  all  this 
fosteretl  the  irritation  Hgainat  tlin  iVtmch  ami  English  ciittTrpriae. 
When  England  came  fnrwanl  alone,  and  after  much  hcaitatiori  bom- 
barded Alexandria,  and  apeedily  dismantled  its  forts,  public  opinion, 
still  undecided  in  Italy,  began  to  Traver,  and  was  further  pnzaled 
bj  the  weakness  of  Arabi's  defence.  If  Kngland  had  at  once  landed 
ft  force  sufficient  to  establisli  order,  and  disarovcd  all  intention  of 
undertaking  the  permanent  conqnest  of  Egypt,  that  wonld  have  cer- 
tainly checked  the  anger  then  displayed  iu  so  many  of  our  public 
prints. 

But  tlic  bombardment  -vras  followed  by  aanguinar}'  excesses  on  the 
part   of  the  Egyptians,  which   the  English   were  unable  lo  preveat. 
Tbousandv  of  Italian  families  were  iustantaneously  ruined,  and  many, 
after  beholding  the  slaughter  of  their  nearest  and  dearest,  survired 
to  find  themselves  beggared.      Our  vessels  were  thronged  with  fugi- 
tives; husbands,  whose  wives  had  been  massacred   under  their  eyes; 
mothers,  who  had  seen  their  children  perish   in  the  Hames;  a  multi- 
tude  of  sufferers,  almost  maddened  by  their  unexpected  calamities. 
And  it  was  piteous  to  see  the  state  of  these  wretched  crowds  in  the 
Italian  ports  where  they  had  been  landed.     They  were  to  be  »cen 
lying  in  the  Btrcets,  for  until  public  and  private  charity  came  to  their 
aid  they  had  no  means  of  proeuring  food  or  lodging.      They  had  a 
horrible   tale  to  tell;  thc-y  laid   the  blame   of  everything  upon  the 
English,  whav!  gtins,  they  said,  had  provoked  the  savage  vengeance 
of  the  natives.       Neither  charitable   funds  nor  public  nor   private 
benevolence  could  give  sufficient  relief  to  the  swarms  of  sntfercrs. 
Hence,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  violent  attacks  of  our  press 
apcn  England.      At  that  moment  all  our  chief  public  men,  includiag 
the  Cabintt  Ministers,  were  out  of   town,  or  travelling  abroad,  and 
could  exercise  no  soothing  influence  over  the  ucwspaper  fury. 

Before  long  England  plaiuly  made  kuown  her  iutcntious,  aud  again 
asked  for  our  co-opcratiou.  There  wus  theu  every  rcasou  for  us  to 
accept  the  invitation.  But  our  Govcrnmcut  svcmcd  not  tu  uuduntaud 
the  new  position  of  aOairs  until  it  was  too  late,  aud  felt  itself  bound 
in  loyalty  to  refuse  to  stir,  unless  Ocrmauy  and  Austria  stirred  too. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  completely  free  to  act  as  we  chose,  and 
it  was  our  interest  to  join  England.  Our  Foreign  Minister,  however, 
had  entered  on  a  course  from  which  it  was  diflicult  to  draw  back.  He 
had  launched  into  a  proclamation  of  abstract  principles  of  right  and 
jastice,  which,  although  undeniable,  had  no  practical  bearing  on  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  trying  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  England,  who  was  resolved  to  go  on,  and  had  already 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Germany  and  Austria.  No  one  contradicted 
our  Minister,  but  events  followed  their  course.  Wc  had  let  the  right 
moment  slip,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  seize  it. 

The  sudden  cloae  of  the  war  proved  the  inefficiency  of  Arabi'i 
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revolt ;  proved,  too,  that  whatever  judgment  might  be  passed  on  the 
primal   cause  of  the  English   enterprise,  Ktigland   had  no  vish  to 
convert  it  into  a  conquest,  and  was  decided  to  re-establish  order  and 
justice  with  alt  possible  speed.    And  when  it  was  likewise  mode  clear 
that  England  had  acted  with  the  c-onsciit  of  all  Europe,  and  {tar- 
ticularly  of  Germany,  then  Maiieini  was  severely  blamed  in  Italy,  and 
he  will  have  to  justify  himself  before  Parliament.     Naturally  the 
Eugltah  press  vigorously  resented  the  blows  of  Italian  joumalista. 
But  there  was  some  misapprehension  on  tlie  part  of  Kn^^laud.    It  wai 
a  mistake  to  regard  the  utterances  of  certain  Italian  newspapers  as 
the  matiifostation  of  a  general  and  permanent  national  feeling.     And 
it  was  forgotten  that  many  causes  had  combined  to  produce  this  irri- 
tation at  a  given  moment.    The  auger  against  the  French  aroused  by 
the  expedition  to  Tunis  was  in   no  wise  allayed  by  the  victories  of 
France,  and  continues  to  alienate  U9  from  licr.     The  ilUfeeling  pro- 
duced by  the  Egyptiau  expedition  seemetl  much  stronger  af^er  the 
bouibarduient,  yet  it  has  now  vauiabed  without  leaving  any  trace  of 
antipathy  for  the  Eugli«h.    The  diU'ercuce  of  eflect  implies  a  dilTercnce 
of  cause.    Nevertheless,  the  safeguarding  of  our  interests  in  the  East 
and  on  the  African  coast  is  undoubtedly  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  us.      Let  mo  repeat  that   it   is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  these 
interests  that  constitute  their  importance  to  us,  but,  ou  the  contrary, 
their  relntivc  value,  and  the  fact  of  their  Iwing  indispensable  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  country.     The  state  of  Europe  comi«U 
Italy  to  enlarge  her  army  and  to  overburden  the  people'  with  taxes. 
"VVe  exact  a  duty  upon  house  property  sometimes  amounting  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  rents  received.     We  impose  a  tax  of  55  centimes  the 
kilo  on  salt,  and  we  keep  up  the  lottery.     If  at  the  same  time  our 
country  is  to  be  hemmed  in  on   all  sides,  and  excluded  from   thoM 
ports  and  commercial   outlets  where   she   might   best   increase   her      i 
wealth,  and  find  profitable  employment  for  the  surplus  energies  fo^H 
vUich  there  is  no  vent  at  home,  it  certainly  cannot  be  a  factor  oT^ 
peace  and  order  in  Europe.      Italy  will  aulTer  from  increased  internal 
disturbance^!,  will  see  extreme  parties  gain  discipline  and  atrength, 
will  remain  hopelessly  involved  in  the  present  state  of  parliamentary 
confusion,  and  will  have  to  endeavour  to  extricate  herself  from  it  by 
resort  to  strange  and  unforeseen  measures.     The   question   ia  not 
whether  we  arc  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong.     The  essential  (Kjint  is 
to  realize  the  danger  of  persistiug  much  longer  iu  the  present  path. 
And,   if    our    efforts   to    escape    arc    frustrated    on    all    sidca,  wa 
may  confidently  expect  not  only  a  continuation  of  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  parties,  but  also  the  increase  of  the  Bepublican  and 
Socialist  parties.     This  would  be   a  serious  hindrance    to  our  pro- 
sperity, and  hardly  advantageous  to  Enrope. 

r.  VlLIAW. 
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"  rilHOSE  who  live  in  glass  houses,"  says  tlic  proverb,  "  should  not 

JL      throw  stones."      We  ilo  not  m»kc  provcrlw  iu  the  nineteenth 

[^ntury,  but  the  temper  of  tlic  age  is  such  that  we   might    welt  adil 

{o  that  irijunctioti  of  experience,  aud  bo^  Tor  the  !>akc  of  humanity, 

ihat  those  who  have  thrown  stones  with  mueh  etticacy   and  fort^  in 

\\ic'\T  lifetime,  should  make  some  arran°;eraent  before  their  death  by 

whicli  their  executors  and  assignees  should  be  prevented  from  pHciug 

ft  horrible  palaee   of  glass  over  their  bones,  at    whinli  every   comer 

ni»r  be  free  to  send  a  volley  in  his  turn.     The  Carlyles — he  iti  public, 

■he  in  private— had  a  deep-rolliug, universally-effective  artillery  of  their 

OWL,  and  used  it  without  sparing,  with  many  a  resounding  discbarge 

anii  sharp  ping,  of  individual  criticism — character,  humour,  dyspepsia, 

utna,  and   jierliaps   nationality,  having  given   to  both   of  them  a 

propcQiity  to  nse  sharp  language,  and  speak  forth,  more  freely   than 

itniual,  their  opinion  of  their  fcllow-crcaturcs.     Aud  perhaps  it  is  not 

UQJut,  as  human  ju.<itice  goes,  that  there  should    have    been  reserved 

for  these  two  people  a  fate  which  would  Iw  ruefully  comic,  if  it  were 

not  tngical.      An  exposure  almost  unexampled  iu  the  range  of  litfrra- 

Itrc,  of  everj'thing  about    them — their    moj-t   private   thoughts  and 

fcfliogs,  their  quarrels,  faults,  compunctious,  their  uneasy  tempers,  and 

niuatt*Red  and  uusatistiable  wishes — all  set   fortlL   in   a  sort   of  pate 

dectric  light,  so  that  every  mau  he  ever  grazed,  and  all  the   muJti- 

tndcs  who  ga[)ed  at  him,  and  who  are  always  glad  to  Hnd   out  that 

preacher  before  whom  tlicy  arc  forced  to  tremlde    is   after   all  a. 

'holly  mortal  like  lliemMiilvc«,  might  fling  uud  spare  uot.     This  mau, 

ftiid  the  helpmeet,  most  meet   for  him,  whose   cutiro   life   has  been 

fumed  outside  in  for  our  ediricatioti,  were   of  natures  sueh   as  bear 

fli  to  lie  exposed  to  unlnendly  eyes.     They  were  both  of  the   order 
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of  those  sword-like  souls  that  wear  out  tbe  Kcabbard.     Life  weut  on 
for  them  under  \ery  strange  conditions.     TLey  were   both   entirely 
nithout  tbat  uatural  greatcoat,  nay  wall  of  defence^  tbe  toiigb  skiu 
trith  which  most  of  us  arc  endowed  by  Nature.     They  had  oo  skiu 
to  apeak  of  upoa  tbcJr  quivering  nerves  ;  they  were  full  of  cranks  and 
whiou  and  endless  busceptibilities  :  they  were  without  the  wholesome 
'balance  of  natural  cares — witliout  children  or  any  domestic  argument 
^against  aclf-analysia   and  examination  ;    without,  too — thongh  tlu^y 
were  unconscious  of  tlicir  cxcmi>tioii — sorrows,  or  real  misfortunes,  lo 
hring  them  to  the  aulici  footing  of  humanity.     Of  all  people  in  tlu^ 
world  to  be  cxjmscd  in  more  than  nakedness  to  the   common   gaa> 
livery  crevice  and  comer  of  their  house   turned   outside   in,  and  ih^^. 
fiercest  lime-light,  magnesium  wire — whatever  ia  most  scathing  and 
unsympathetic — a  glare  that  would  have  driven  thcra  frantic,  pooro^ 
{lotru  itpon  thorn,  they  were  the  very  last.      And  yet  who  shall  sx-^ 
the  last?    Which  of  us  could  bear  that  pitiless  revelation?    To  have 
all  the  secrets  of  our  closest  relationships  laid  bare,  all  the  hastr 
words  we  have  ever  said,  and  repented,  of  those  most  dear  to  Us; 
nll  the  complaints  and  repiniugs  that  have  burst  from  oar  lips  whea 
the  burdens  of  life  have  been  too  many  for  us^nll  set  forth  tbt 
he  who  runs  may  read,  which  of  us  could  bear  it  ?    Let  him,  or  Iwr, 
who  has  never  been  anything  but  amiable  and  just,  never  said  au 
ilUadvised  word,  never  indulged  a  bitter  thought,  never  fancied  Ua 
-or   Iterself  neglected,  unappreciated,  unloved,  throw   the   first  stano 
nt  the  Carlyles.     But  for  us  and  others  who  have  by   tarns  thoagkt 
uurselvt'H  better  than  our  fate,  who  have  quarrelled  and  kimed  agiiu 
witb  tears,  who  have  said  a  hundred  things  we  would  rather  bate 
left  unsaid,  who   have  sometimes  called   on   heaven    and  earth  tu 
■witness  that  tbe  sun  for  ua  would  never  shine  again,  yet  lived  to 
>ee  him  as  briglit   as   ever — let   na   be   thankful   we    arc  commem 
persona,  too  little  distinguished  from  the  crowd  to  make  our  histoiy 
important  to  the  world,  and  not  worth  the  while  of  any  biognpliirr 
of  genius  who  might  construct  our  lives  into  a  tragedy,  and  hetny 
■every  secret  of  our  existence  for  the  instructiou  of  mankind, 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  writer  of  the  letters  now  given  to  the  norid 
in  three  large  volumes,  following  in  the  wake  of  four  other  I117 
volumes — all  given  to  the  elucidation  of  a  portion  of  the  lifeof  agmt 
writer,  to  whom  very  (f'vt  things  ever  happened — has  had  a  croel  fait 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  deprived  ber  of  her  last  buliiwi 
against  that  Kcmcsia  known  amongst  men  by  the  name  of  FrDwIe. 
llnr  fate  is  all  the  harder  that  slie  really  has  done  notbiag  » 
-dracrvc  it.  She  narrated  freely  all  the  events  of  her  life  as  tBn 
occurred,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment,  and  tbe  giftilut 
vas  in  her  :  n  hich  was  a  very  rare  and  fine  gift,  but  one  that  natnnlW 
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"  tflHOSE  who  live  iu  glass  houses,"  says  the  proverb,  "  should  not 
J.  throw  stones."  We  do  not  make  proverbs  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  the  temper  of  the  age  is  sueh  that  we  might  well  add 
to  that  injunction  of  experience,  auii  beg  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
that  those  who  hare  tlirown  stones  with  munli  eihcacy  and  force  iu 
their  lifetime,  should  make  some  arrangemcut  before  their  death  by 
which  their  executors  and  assignees  should  he  prevented  from  plicinfij 
a  horrible  palace  of  glass  over  their  bones,  at  whieh  every  comer 
may  be  free  to  send  a  volley  iu  his  turn.  TheCnrlylcs — he  in  public, 
she  in  private— had  a  deep-rolling, universally-effective  artillery  of  their 
own,  and  used  it  without  sparing,  with  many  a  resounding  discharge 
and  sharp  ping,  of  individual  criticism — character,  humour,  dyspepsia, 
nerves,  and  jwrhaps  nationality,  having  given  to  both  of  tbeoi  a 
propensity  to  use  sharp  language,  and  speak  forth,  more  freely  ihau 
is  usual,  their  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  And  perhajw  it  is  not 
unjust,  as  human  justice  goes,  that  there  should  have  been  reserved 
fur  these  two  people  a  fate  which  would  be  ruefully  comic,  if  it  were 
not  tragical,  An  exposure  almost  nuexampled  iu  the  range  of  litera- 
ture, of  everj'tbing  about  them — their  moat  private  thoughts  and 
feelings,  tlicir quarrels^  faults,  compuucticua,  their  uneasy  tempers,  uud 
nnsatiaticd  and  unsatisfiahlc  wishes — ail  set  forth  in  a  sort  of  pate 
electric  light,  so  that  every  man  he  ever  grazed,  and  uU  the  multi- 
tudes who  gaped  at  him,  and  who  are  always  glad  to  llnd  out  that 
the  preacher  before  whom  they  are  forced  to  tremble  is  after  all  a 
faulty  mortal  like  themselves,  might  fling  and  spare  not.  This  mau, 
and  the  helpmeet,  must  meet  for  him,  whose  entire  life  has  been 
turned  outside  in  for  our  edification,  were  of  natures  such  as  bear 
ill  to  he  exposed  to  unfriendly  eyes.  They  were  both  of  the  order 
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"  From  birt!)  upwards  she  hnd  lived  in  opulence ;" — repeated  in  tli 

volumes;  but   then  Cnrlyle  deseribcd  his  little  house  in  Chelsea 

marlc   into  a   sort   of  palace    I)t   her  exertions,  which    Mr.    Froi 

and  all  bis  friends  arc  aware  was  a  good  deal  more  than  the  fai 

The    "  opulence"  of   the  country    doctor's    daughter  was  somethin 

of  the    same    kind.      Modest    comfort,    ercu     laxury    in    a    sobea 

way,  the  highest  estimation,  and  all  tlie  petting  and  pIcaAurcs  tha 

an  only  beloved  child  could   be  surrounded  uirh,  she  no  doubt  b 

i!ut   lifu  iu  liuddingtou  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  wa-*  oq 

like   life  in   South   Kcusiugtoa   in  the  preient  day.     The  woman^' 

share  of  the  world's  work  was  very  distinct,  and  was  despined  by  i^ 

one.     There  is  no  evidence  that   J>r.  Welsh  was  ever  rich— bo  fa/ 

indeed,  is  the  evidence  against  this,  that  his  daughter  bad  to  malq 

orer  the  little  property  of  Craigcnputtoek,  iu  order   to   secure  Iwi 

mother's  indepeudciice,  leaving  bcrself  penniteiis.     Uut  even  had  the 

been   left  with   a   dot  propurtioacd   to  her   position,   and  had  «^ 

married  one  of  her  father's  aissiftants,  or  a  neighbouring  miciater. 

her   natural  fate — there  is   no   reason    to  suppose    that   she  wotrld 

have  been  much  more  elevated  above  the  oarea  of  common  life  th» 

she  was  as  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carlyle.      In  such  a  case^  she  wmU 

bare  Ix^un  her  housekeeping  with  one  maid- of- all- work ^  and  all  the 

aflairs  of  the  house  to  overlook  and  aid  in,  just  as  ahe  did  in  reality. 

A  more  placid  husband  would  no  doubt  have  diminished  her  caiKiind 

a  more  considerate  one  would   have  lightened  the  burden  of  tlwrn; 

but  when  wc  have  said  that  we  hare  said  all.     The  primitive  often 

of  life,  the   making,   mending,   cleaning,  cooking    (which  wc  dare 

to  challenge  Mr.  Kroude  no  true  woman,  even  in   South  Kcn-ttii^us, 

and  at  this  day,  would  allow  to  be  ignoble  or  unworthy,  or  vcmU 

not  in  her  secret  heart  find    ideally  fit,  when  exercised  for  tbo«  »lie 

loved),  at  which  wc  arc  ai^kcd   to  hohl  up  our  hands   in  horror,  «eK 

nothing  extraordinary,  nothing   to  be   dismayed   at,  to  Dr.  Wdih'i 

daughter.     When    the  worry  and  harass  broke  down  her  impalient, 

sensitive  spirit,  and  fatigued  her  never  very  strong  physical  fruu, 

she  darted  forth  by  times  a  complaint,  as  most  of  us  do,  of  ourfiitt, 

now  and  then,  whatever  tliat    fate   may  be;  but   only  not  with  tbji 

voice   of  genius    which   makes  the  complaint   worth  remembehog. 

But  in  reality  there  would  have  been  just  as  much  to  do  in  a  moor 

laud   manse  as  in   Craigenputtock  ;  and   if  the  minister  bad  bMn 

cranky,  like  Carlyle.  just  aa  much  to  put  up  with.     The  wife  of  th 

Kcr.  Amos  Barton  was  still  less  well  off.     Tlic  present  writer,  iboiigb 

of  a  later  generation  than  Mrs.  Carlyle,  was  trained  to  believe  that  a 

woman  aboutd   bn  abli:  to   "  turn   her  band"  to   any  domestic  datr 

that  might   be  ncccKsary.      And  the   paihetie  picture  of  an  elegisl 

young  laily  descending  from  her  clcvaled  sphere  to  make  the  breadj 

even  to  mend  tlic  trousers  of  her   husband,  which   has  tonclied 
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tlie  Bvinpallietic  public  to  such  indigoatioo,  is  ludicrous  to  those 
to  wham  the  fart  of  both  positions  is  known. 

'J'his,  however,  is  by  the  waj,  a,  protest  wliicH  vc  cannot  deny 
ourselves.  It  is  too  late  to  return  upon  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  volumes  before  us  begin  with  the  life  of  the  Carlyles  in  London, 
vhen  the  pair  settled  down  there  iti  the  same  small  house,  trim  nud 
neat  and  not  unlovely,  in  which  they  spent  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Mrs.  Carlylc  wa-i  at  this  time  thirty-three,  at  the  very  height  and 
prime  of  life,  fully  developed  in  mind,  with  no  diniiuution  of  beauty 
or  hifjb  spirits,  Dotwithstauding  the  loueliuesa  of  Cmigenputtock  aud 
the  early  struggles  of  poverty  ;  n.  woman  of  genius  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  her  husband,  of  ubservation  fur  more  lively  and  keen,  of 
whimsical  Immour,  and  a  gift  of  eclf-revclation  us  rare  as  it  is 
delightful.  Her  account  of  what  she  suw  and  heard  und  did,  if  it 
were  ouly  au  encounter  with  a  waalierwoman,  or  a  tramp,  would  keep 
half-a-dozen  men  of  Icttpra — the  best  of  their  time,  .Mitt,  Darwin, 
Forster,  many  more — in  delighted  attention.  She  saw  nothing  that 
she  did  not  extract  some  interc-tt  out  of,  aome  gleam  of  rcQecciou  or 
sparkle  of  discovery.  Chantahlo  she  wait  not,  at  least  in  words,  but 
tender,  syni|mthctic,  jiitiful  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  To  sec  her  coa-X 
and  subdue  a  senii^inadman  nut  of  his  mi.urry,  making  him  in  the 
very  jaws  of  hell  "  pass  au  agreeable  evening,'  and  cultivate  the  bmall 
gifts  of  the  little  "  pcsswcep"  of  a  plaintive  child-servant,  and 
at  the  same  time  pronounce  sharp  judgment  on  the  bores  that  troubled 
her,  and  keenly  characterize  in  a  few  contemptuous,  amusing  words 
eveu  the  old  friends  for  whom  she  had  at  bottom  a  kiud  of  regard, 
|dacefl  at  once  before  us  the  paradux  of  the  woman,  full  of  intolerance 
and  patience,  of  kindness,  irritability,  quick  auger,  love,  euthutiia»m, 
cynicism — all  the  most  opposed  and  antagonistic  <|ualitic9.  It  was 
this  that  mude  her  so  fuU  of  interest,  so  amusing  aud  deli|;hlful, 
if  sometimes  also  a  puzzle  and  pain  to  her  hearersi  who  could 
not  Bee  in  this  inlinite  variety  of  moods  the  very  essence  of  her 
being,  and  concluded  her  to  be  permajiuntly  jiussessed  by  the  last 
variation  of  feeling  iu  which  she  had  written  and  spoken.  Hero  wo 
have  her  lu  all  the  variety  of  these  changing  dispositions,  milking 
everything  brilliant,  lifelike,  interesting,  that  her  hand  touches,  fccliug 
intensely  whatever  that  mood  dictated,  yet  changing  in  the  twiukling 
of  an  eye  from  one  to  another.  Haddington  is  hateful  to  her — 
a  place  to  be  abandoned  ut  all  hazards:  yet  with  what  exquisite 
p&tlios  and  tenderness  docs  she  tell  the  story  of  her  return 
ineofftiita  to  visit  the  old  home  of  her  youth  !  Her  heart  melts 
altogether  when  she  is  taken  into  the  kind  arma  of  her  old  friends 
there  :  yet  cveii  with  the  tear  in  her  eyes,  she  is  caught  by  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  Hboots  forth  her  sharp-pointed 
arrow  of  laughter  in  the  midst  of  her  weeping.     She  describes  it  as  a 
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mark  of  her  heavenly  temper  on  one  oecasion  that  licr  mother  ^^:^^ 
she  had  been  a  few  days  together  without  quarrelling,  then  dcj;^^-^^|^J 
that  mother,  anrl  weeps  her  los>s  with  almost  traj^c  passion.     TiiK^.»^^| 
>lic  goes  on  through  all  her  life   at  Chcync  Bow;  hr  times  tt*^ 
teudcrcst   mother-mistress  to  her  servants;  by  times   an  indipjar**- 
fur)',  sweeping  them  forth  before  her.     Monotony,  one  would  wiy,  he»-  s^ 
the  sole  thing  she  could  uot  cudure.     Her  bouse-cIeaQingt,  eYen,ur'<^s^ 
a  draiau ;    her   nervous   illnesses    run  through    every   note  of  tb.  ^^=; 
gamuts  from  keen  self-iidiculc  to  lyrical  strains  of  desjuiir.     And  t--^c^ 
come  to  the  eeutral  interest  of  bcr  life — that  one  in  which  she  li^   ■  i.. 
been  most  severely  judged,  and,  we  think,  mwt  cruelly  belied — ulie  m.  ^& 
at  uue  moment  uevcr  so  happy  a:^  when  her  husband  is  out  of  tL  ^^^ 
tiouw,  at  tbc  next  ovcrwhelme<l  with  anguish  because  the  pott  Tit^  vm 
not    brought     her    the    longed-for   letter,   and    Jllled    with  all  tl«.^^ 
exasperation  of  a  disappointed  lover,  when  a  newspaper  arrives  as     ^^ 
sign  of  hia   welfare,   instead   of  the  commnnieation  for   which  i^^ 
thirsts;  at  one  moment  making  us  the  most  amusing  ^emi-bitter^  if* 
not  altogether  bitter)  sketch  of  him,  the  restless  and  never  satistied^ 
stalking  about  the  house  all  night  long  because  the  cocks  will  crow  an.c} 
the  dogs  bark,  always  iu  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  some  piece    of 
terrible  work  or  other.     But  when  we  turn   the   page  we  find  U 
chattering  to  her  Good  (masculine  of  Goody,  her  pet  name,  one  of  tfa 
lovc-titlcs  of  that    Httlc  language  which  we  all  in  our  foolish  dn^a 
resort  to)  of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  with  a  hundred  \i\tltj 
phraaes  which  he  has  to  explain,  and  of  which  he  and  she  alone  kneir  tb^ 
meaning — idioms  of  Italian  Alazzini,  fussy  speeches  of  brother  Joia, 
the  proverbs  of  the  house — supplying  what  be  evidently  desires  brfnrie. 
all   things,  her  own  intimate    brilliant    comment    upon    all  Hm^r^ 
happened,  with   now  and   then  a  word   of  love,  reticent,  deliatcs^ 
worth  volumes  of  endeanucuts.     "^'u  coufess  for  our  own  pan  lia. 
the  manner  of  mind  which  eau  deduce  from  this  long  autobiognfti; 
an  idea  injurious  to  the  perfect  union  of  these  two  kindred  souh  i 
to  us  incomprehensible.      Tliey  tormented  each  other,   but  not 
so  much  as  each  turmcuLcd  him  and  herself;  they  were  too  like 
other,  suOeriug  iu  the  same  way  from  ncn'es  disordered  and  diguti' 
impaired,  aud  excessive  self-conseiousness,    and  the  absence  *A  aUX 
other  objects  iu  their  life.    They  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  inxA 
everything  to  each  other — both  good  and  evil,  sole  comforters,  cine- 
tormentors.      "Ill    to  hae  hut  wnur   to  want,"  says  the  prurat^ 
which   must  have   been   framed    in  view  of  some  such  exaggei 
pair ;  perhaps  since    the  proverb  is   Scotch   the  conditioti  of 
TOoy  be  a  national  one.    Sometimes  Carlylc  was  "  ill  to  hate,''  bat  il 

abundantly  endent  that  lie  was  "  waur  to  want," — i.e.,  to  bo  without 

to    bis  wife.     To  him,  though    he  wounded  her  in  a  hundred  im^Tl 
»,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  ever  anytbing 
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»t  dcaii-ablc  of  women,  understood  and  acknowlerdgcd  as  the 
Aer-rigLt  of  all  things,  tlic  providence  and  first  antlioritjr  of  life. 
If  these  tvo  remarkable  people  had  been,  like  others,  allovcd 
without  anj-  theory  to  tell  their  owu  story,  and  express  their  own 
sentiments,  what  we  should  uow  do  would  be  to  give  our  readers 
a  glimpse,  tmuquilly,  of  the  domestic  ccouomy  of  that  little  house, 
of  which  its  mistifsa  was  justly  proud,  as  a  triumph  of  her  own 
exertions,  and  its  uiHster  auiocwimt  grandiloquent  upou,  as  something 
ia  itself  more  beautiful  aud  nimarkable  than  auy  house  in  Cheyoc 
Kow  could  ever  be.  We  wouhi  tell  them  of  licr  tea-parties,  her 
evening  visitors,  uf  the  little  Peaswccp  of  a  maid  who  insisted  upou 
bringing  up  four  teacups  every  cveaiug,  while  Mrs.  Carlylc  and  her 
mother  were  alone  in  the  house,  with  acouviction,  never  disappinuted, 
that  "  the  gentlcmeu"  would  drop  in  to  use  them;  uf  how  she  bough: 
her  sofa,  and  adapted,  au  old  mattress  to  it,  and  made  a  cover  for  it, 
and  so  procured  this  comfort,  nt  the  small  cost  of  one  pound,  out  ol 
her  own  private  pocket ;  of  how  the  cocks  and  hens  next  door,  and 
the  dog  that  would  hark,  and  even  the  piano  on  the  other  side  of  the 
party-wall,  were  "  written  down"  by  appeals  to  the  niw{,'nanimity  ot 
the  owners,  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  m&n  of  genius  who  could  not 
get  bis  books  written^  or  even  by  bribes  cleverly  administered  when 
persuasion  and  reason  both  failed.  The  pages  teem  with  domestii* 
incidents  in  every  kiud  of  oruamental  sotting,  all  told  with  such  an 
unfailing  life  and  grace,  that,  had  the  facts  themselves  bccu  of  the 
first  importance,  they  could  not  have  charmed  us  more ;  and  wo 
do  not  grudge  the  three  big  volume-s  so  tilled,  iu  which  there  is  not 
from  beginniug  to  cud  an  event  more  important  than  new  painting 
aud  papering,  ucw  maid-servants,  an  iUncss  or  an  expedition.  But 
OS  circumstauccs  stuud,  the  reader  is  not  aufTicicutly  easy  iu  his  mind 
to  be  content  with  thcKc,  hut  has  been  so  fretted  and  troubled  by 
Mr.  Froude  and  his  theories,  and  t)ie  detcrminatiou  which  moulds  all 
that  gentleman's  thoughts  to  make  out  that  Carlyle  was  a  sort  of 
plough  man -despot,  and  his  wife  an  unwilling  and  resentful  slave, 
that  we  must  proceed  first  to  find  foundations  for  the  house,  of  which 
wc  know  more  in  all  its  details  than  perhaps  of  any  house  that  has 
been  built  and  furnished  iu  this  century.  Was  it  founded  on  the  rock 
of  love  and  true  union,  or  was  it  a  mere  four  walls,  no  home  ut  all., 
iu  which  the  rude  master  made  his  thrall  labour  for  him,  and  crushed 
her  delicate  nature  in  return  ? 

The  only  way  to  come  to  auy  conclusion  ou  this  point  is 
to  sec  what  she  herself  says — "  God  keep  you,  my  own  dear  bus- 
band,''  she  says  <the  first  absence  we  6nd  recorded),  "  aud  bring  you 
«afe  back  to  mc.  The  house  looks  very  empty  without  you,  and  my 
mind  I'ecU  empty  too."  "  1  expect  with  impatience  the  letter  that  i-* 
tu  Ox  your  return."     "  Your  letter  has  just  come,^'  she  says  another 
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time;  "I  thank  you  for  never  neglecting  me.  DrarcKt,  the  {Ktstic 
presented  mc  with  your  letter  tu-tiight  in  Chpyou  Walk,  nith  a  bov 
extraordinary.  He  is  a  jewel  of  a  postman  ;  whenever  he  has  put  a 
letter  from  you  into  the  box,  he  both  knocks  and  rings,  that  not  ik 
moment  may  be  lost  iu  taking  possession  of  it."  "  Thank*  for  your 
constant  little  letters :  when  you  come  back  1  do  not  know  how  I  shall 
learn  to  do  without  ihcm  ;  tbcy  have  come  to  be  as  necessary  as  any 
port  of  n»y  daily  bread."  On  her  part  she  is  diatresse*!  beyond 
measure  vhen  by  accident  of  poata  or  importunity  of  visitors  there  'i* 
any  breach  in  the  comrtant  succewJon  of  her  letters  to  him.  fearing 
he  will  be  "  vaixed"  tScotice,  distressed,  not  angered),  and  will  write 
him  a  Kcrap,  to  "  keep  your  mind  easy  by  telling  you  that  1  have  & 
headache,''  lest  he  should  think  there  whs  somethuig  worse  that  she 
did  not  tell.  How  provoked  is  ahe  when  brother  Johu  (untidy,  fusay 
person,  turning  her  orderly  rooms  into  chaos,  "bora  in  creaking 
bouts'')  aunoimccB  his  arrival  before  her  husband's  return.  "1  had 
i>et  my  heart  on  your  hanselling  the  clean  house  yourself,  and  thnt 
there  would  have  been  a  few  days  in  peace  to  inepect  its  curiosities 
and  niceties  before  lin  came  jihinging  in.  .  .  .  Ilowsoradever  I  only 
when  yon  come  I  sliull  insist  on  going  iulo  some  room  with  you,  and 
tucking  the  door  till  \rc  have  had  u  quiet,  comfortahlc  talk  about 
"Time  and  Spiioc,' iiiitcirmrntfd  hy  his  blctlier."  Theu  there  is  a 
little  matter  of  a  birthday  recollect  ion,  which  runs  lightly  through 
many  pages,  and  culminates  in  such  a  letter  as  is  in  itself  enough  for 
our  purpose.  Carlylc  had  known  nothing  about  birthdays,  the  lai^c 
rustic  family  to  which  he  belonged  being  altogether  out  of  the  way 
of  soch  delicacies ;  which,  indeed,  were  little  enough  thought  of  in  the 
somewhat  mtcrnly- mannered  Scotland  of  his  time.  Itut  with  the 
instinct  of  the  heart  he  had  diviued  (the  ill-tempered  tyrant!)  that 
the  first  birthday  after  her  mother's  death  his  Jane  would  miss  oue 
temlur  habitual  greeting.  He  "who  dislikes  uotbiug  in  the  world  so 
much  as  going  into  a  shop  to  buy  anything,"  "actually  risked 
himself  on  this  occasion  in  uncouth  tenderness.  "  I  cannot  tell  bow 
n-ae  his  little  gift  made  me  as  well  as  glad,"  she  writes  to  another 
correspondent ;  "  it  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever  gave  me  iu 
his  life.  In  great  matters  he  is  always  kind  and  considerate,  but 
these  little  attentions,  which  wc  women  attach  so  much  imjiortancc 
to,  he  was  never  in  the  habit  of  rendering  to  any  oue.  And  now  the 
ilesire  he  has  to  replace  the  irreplaceable  makes  him  as  good  in  little 
things  na  he  used  to  he  in  great."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  about 
this,  which  throws  much  light  upon  their  relations.  On  one  occasion, 
she  being  absent  on  a  succession  of  visit*,  he  asks  where  she  is  to  be 
on  this  anniversary.  "  My  dear,  in  what  view  do  you  ask,"  she  says; 
"  to  send  me  noraethiug?  Now,  I  positively  forbid  you  to  send  me 
anything  but  a  letter,  with  your  blessing.     It  is  a  positive  worry  for 
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,  tlic  buying  of  tilings.  And  what  is  tlie  oliief  plcaaureof  abirtliday 
preaent  V  Simply  that  it  is  evidence  of  one's  birtUday  being  rcmem- 
bercd ;  aud  now  1  know,  without  any  birthday  present,  tliat  you  have 
becu  Ibiukiiig  of  it,  my  poor  Good,  for  evirr  eo  long  before.  So  wriic  mc 
a  longer  kttcr  than  usual,  aud  luavc  presents  to  those  whose  aifuctiou 
sUnda  mere  in  need  of  vulgar  demotistratioa  than  yours."  But  this 
barah  husband,  this  thoughtless  aud  gloomy  deaput,  paid  no  attention 
lu  the  tender  prohibition.  "  Ub,  my  darling,"  she  writes  a  few  days 
aftfir,  "  1  want  to  give  you  on  emphatic  kiss  rather  than  to  write. 
lint  you  are  at  Chelsea,  and  I  nt  Seaforth,  so  the  thing  is  clearly  im- 
possible for  the  moment.  But  1  will  keep  it  for  you  till  I  come,  for 
it  is  not  with  words  that  I  can  thank  you  adcfiuately  for  that  kindest  of 
birthday  letters  and  its  small  enclosure.  I  cried  over  it,  and  I  laughed 
over  it,  and  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  graceful  idea — au  idea 
which  might  come  inidcr  the  category  of  what  Cavaignac  used  to  call 
ideea  de /Hmm-^,  supjwscd  to  be  unattainable  by  the  eonraer  sex."  The 
climax  of  all  is  in  the  following  tetter,  wliich  in  the  point  of  view  of 
an  unhappy  marriage — love  worn  out  on  one  side,  never  existent  on 
the  other — is  as  unaccountable,  we  should  imag;inc,  as  any  undiscovered 
hicn^lypbic  ever  was  : — 

"SEAFoarH,  Tuesday,  Jubj  14,  ISlC. 

"  Oh,  my  deiir  husband,  Ibnunc  has  f  >hiyed  mc  HUch  .i  cruel  trick  this  day ! 
and  1  do  not  cveci  feci  any  rcactitmcnc  nguiuat  fortune  tW  the  sulTouiitiug  misery 
©f  the  last  iwo  hours.     But  you  shall  know  bow  it  wag. 

"  Not  ft  line  from  you  ou  my  birthday,  iho  postmistross  averred  I  I  did  not 
burst  out  oryiDg,  did  not  fniut,  did  not  do  anything  absurd  so  tar  as  1  know  ; 
but  t  wtUkcrd  biLvk  aguin  without  Kpimking  u  word,  and  witli  such  a  tumult  of 
wruUrbcduCKs  in  my  liuirt  as  you,  who  know  mv,  cuu  uoiicoive;  aiul  then  I 
shut  luysulf  in  my  own  room  to  funi-'y  L'vurythiiiL;  tliut  was  moat  tonntinting. 
yfvTt  you  finally  bo  uut  of  ]Kiti>encc:  with  mo  Lh.n''.  you  hud  rosolvud  to  wrifa  to 
me  no  morv  ut  nil  ?  Htul  you  goiio  to  AddiBcombc,  and  I'ound  no  h^iimre  thero 
to  remember  my  exintcnce  ?  Were  you  taken  ill,  so  thnt  yon  pould  not  write  ? 
That  kst  idea  nintle  me  mud  to  get  off  to  the  r.iilwny  ami  bsick  to  fjotidou. 
Oh  meroy,  what  a  two  liours  I  hiid  of  it  • 

'*  And  jiat  when  I  w(ls  at  my  wits'  end  I  hcnrd  Julia  cryinjr  through  the 
hou$o:  '  Mr*.  Catlyle.  Mrs.  Carlylo!  are  yon  there?    Here  is  a  letti^r  for  you  !' 

'*  And  so  there  was  Ht^er  nil !  The  pustmistrc^^  lind  overlooked  it,  and  liad 
given  it  to  Itobort  whi^n  lio  went  oftervisrils,  not  knowing  wc  had  been.  1 
wonder  what  luve-letter  was  ever  received  witl)  such  tliankfulncaa.  Oh,  my 
dearl  I  am  not  lit  lor  living  in  tlie  world  with  this  organLc niton,  iamasmucii 
broken  to  pieces  by  this  tittle  accident  a»  if  1  had  come  through  an  attack  of 
chulera  or  typhus  liivcr ;  1  cuniiot  even  stmdy  my  hand  to  write  dtrcently.  13uc 
I  felt  an  irreiistibtu  lived  uf  thuuking  you  by  return  of  \niaX.  Yea,  1  have 
kissud  tlio  dear  littJc  uard-L-ase;  aird  now  i  will  lie  down  awhile  aud  try  to 
get  8onnjiIct'p,al]aisl  to  nuiut  myatrir.  I  will  uy  lo  believe — oh,  why  uiimot  I 
not  believe  it  once  lor  ull— that  willi  alt  my  faults  and  foUii^  1  am  '  dearer  (o 
yoa  than  any  earthly  creature.* 

'•  Your  own, 

"J.  C." 

Many  a  sober  matron  of  forty-fivcj  who  has  never  doubted  of  her 
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friendship  anil  admiration.  She  found  them  one  evening  "  mortaHy 
stupid.''  Then  there  is  a  bishop  discreetly  (for  once  in  a  way,  witli  a 
prudence  to  which  we  hcgin  to  be  unaccustomed  in  biography )  disguiwd 

in  a and  who  is  profanely  called  by  the  Carlyles  "  Cuittikiiis,"  a 

Scotch  adaptation  of  Gaiters,  who  is  an  infliction  almost  bcyuud 
hearing.  One  night,  suddenly,  Alfred  Tennyson  appears,  and  that  is 
an  honour  I  but  alas !  there  was  Dr.  John  already  there,  and  excellent 
Professor  Craik,  both  of  them  it  may  easily  be  supposed  too  happy  to 
meet  the  poet.  "  Craik  prosed  and  John  babbled  for  liis  entertainment, 
and  I,  whom  he  had  come  to  see,  g^ot  scarcely  any  speech  of 
him."  " The  eierlion,  however,"  she  adds,  "of  having  to  provide 
him  with  tea,  through  my  own  unassisted  ingenuity  (tleleu  being 
gone  for  the  evening),  drove  away  my  headache,  atso  perhaps  a  little 
feminine  vanity  at  having  inspired  such  a  man  with  the  energy  to 
take  a  cab  on  his  own  responsibility  and  to  throw  himself  ou  Prori- 
dence  for  getting  awnv  again.''  The  Sterlings,  aa  a  family,  both 
sons  and  the  father,  the  old  Jupiter  of  tlic  Times,  were  devoted  friends 
and  servants,  the  elder  man  making  a  sort  of  fatherly  claim  upon  her 
serrieea.  And  if,  perhaps,  %\\\i  was  invited  to  some  great  houses, 
naturally  enough,  not  for  hiirseU  but  as  herhushnnd'a  wife,  there  were 
scarcely  any  of  his  most  prized  associates  who  did  not  very  soon  dis- 
tinguish and  identify  the  second  member  of  that  co-partnership  bring- 
ing tn  her  often  their  secrets  and  troubles,  and  always  their  cordial 
brotherhood.  Certainly  anything  less  like  eflaccmcnt  or  absorption 
in  a  greater  could  not  be.  She  had  to  talk  so  much,  she  declares,  on 
some  of  these  evenings,  that  she  was  good  for  nothing  next  morning. 
And  she  had  no  respect  for  anybody,  she  who  found  Darwin  "mortally 
dull"  on  occasion.  AVhcn  she  went  to  see  those  theatricals  which 
opened  a  kind  of  new  career  to  Dickens,  revealing,  an  every  one  has 
•aid,  his  wonderful  gift  for  dramatic  represeututions,  her  opinion 
was  different  from  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

"  '  How  did  the  creatures  get  through  it  7'  Too  well  and  not  well  cnongli. 
The  public  llieatre,  the  scenes  paioted  by  SUnalield,  costumea  '  rather  ex- 
quisite,' tugetlier  with  the  i^crlHin  iimouiit  of  proficioncy  ia  the  amateurs, 
overlaid  all  idea  of  private  lltcatrtctiU ;  and  consiilering  it  as  public  iheatnctla, 
the  acting  was  miMt  insiipiil,  not  i^iin  jierlbrnier  amimg  them  that  could  b<^ 
called  good,  ami  hoik.-  that  toiiM  bu  cuIIimI  .ihaoliilely  bad.  l)oii];;las  Jerrold 
ttcviutid  to  iijii!  the  host,  the  uddiiy  uf  his  upj-it-araiico  greatly  helping  him. 
ForsU:r  us  Kitcly,  uud  Dickeiiij  as  Capuiu  Btibsdil,  wcru  much  uu  a  par ;  but 
Korster  prcjiorved  hiH  identity  even  througli  his  loftiest  (UgUte  of  Hucroadyisoi, 
wliilo  puur  littlc!  Dickens,  all  painted  in  black  and  red,  and  affecting  tfas 
voice  of  a  man  uf  six  feet,  would  have  heea  unrecogntzublo  by  tlie  mother 
that  bore  him.  On  the  whole,  to  get  up  the  etnallest  interest  in  the  thing 
one  needed  to  be  always  reminding  oueHelf  'all  tlieae  actors  were  onoc  men,' 
and  Trill  be  men  again  to-morrow  morning," 

There  are  times,  however,  when  this  kccu-sighlcd  critic,  so  inde* 
pendent  and  outspoken  in  her  judgment,  is  touched  by  an  enthusiasm 
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vhich  overmasters  her.  And  of  all  persous  iu  the  irorld  to  liare  tLis 
effect  upon  her,  l-'alhrr  .Matthew  iraa  the  man.  She  makc^  a  loug 
pilgrimage  in  an  oTnnibiis"to  Mile  Kud,"  wherever  that  may  be,  aud 
pcnctratcii  with  beatiog  heart  through  the  audience,  "  thousand*  of 
jicoplc  all  hushed  into  awful  silence,"  until  ahc  reaches  with  lier 
compautoQ  the  neighbourhood  of  the  priest  and  apontlc. 

"He  maile  me  »it  down  on  tli6  only  cIiNir  a  inoiuetit:  tbco  took  nie  by  tlio 
hnDil  ai  if  I  hud  been  :i  liulo  girl,  :>iii)  led  mv  to  th«  front  of  tlie  ^ciftuld  lo 
sfc  him  lid  minister  tlio  plcnlgt'.  From  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  took  it, 
and  nil  (he  tragedies  and  theatrical  repreaoiitations  I  ever  saw  lucltfd  into  ono, 
could  not  have  given  me  such  eniulionci  aa  that  scene  did.  TKlto  were  face* 
botli  of  men  and  women  that  will  haunt  i:ip  wliilt!  I  live,  faces  exhibiting  such 
concentrutcd  wretdicd net^t,    making,  you    would    liavo   said,  its    last    deadly 

stru;^Io  with  the  poivcrs  of  darkness And  in  the  ftxcc  of  F;ithfr 

Mnttbew,  when  one  looked  from  tliL-m  to  bini,  tbo  mercy  of  beavt^n  seemed 

lo  b*  laid  bore I  was  lurninfi  Bick  and  nctded  to  get  out  of  Ujc  thing, 

but  it:  lite  act  nf  leaving  him — never  to  *eo  hini  Dgain  through  nil  time,  most 
probftbty ^feeling  him  to  bu  the  very  beat  inun  of  modern  timm  (you  ex- 
cepted), I  Imd  atu>ther  moment  of  yniuhful  entluiHiaiiiii  which  you  will  hold 
up  your  hnud«  )ULd  ttye-t  at.  Did  I  tuke  the  plt-dge  then  .'  No  ;  but  I  would 
have  though,  if  I  liail  not  feared  it  would  be  put  in  llie  newMpiipors.  No,  nut  that; 
but  I  drew  him  iwidc,  having  t.-oiiAidered  if  1  luul  itny  ring  on,  any  htindktir- 
chief,  anythittg  tli.it  Icould  iiKive  with  him  in  reni.MiihniiiCL'of  mo;  and  having 
hfilhougbt  mysfir  nf  n  prvlly  nieni<ir,miiucii-btiok  in  my  reticule,  put  it  into 
h'm  Imnd  and  bade  liini  kei^p  it  for  my  iink^,  ami  nskvJ  him  to  f;ive  »w  one  of 
hia  niedali  to  kL'cp  for  his !  .And  all  this  in  tears  and  in  the  utiuoet  a;;iljitinn. 
Had  you  nny  idfu  lliiit  your  wife  wna  kuH  such  a  fool  ?  I  nm  miro  I  hud  not. 
The  Father  got  tlimir^h  ilic  rhing  adniirablv.  lit;  geemcd  to  unden«t.ind 
what  it  nil  meant  (]mU;  well,  inurticulnw  cboui*!!  i  wjis.  llo  would  uot  Rivw 
mo  n  common  medal,  but  look  n  liltir;  nilvor  one  from  ihf!  neck  of  a  young 
man  who  had  just  taktii  the  pledge  for  example 'a  wikc,  tellinj;  him  be  would 
get  him  another  pre^L'ntly,  and  laid  the  niedul  in  my  hand  wiili  n  i«o]c<mn 
bleiiing.  I  could  not  speak  for  excilomcnt  all  the  way  liomc.  ^^'lll.■rl  I  went 
to  l»ed  I  could  not  «It>ep,  the  pale  faces  I  hnd  seen  haunted  mo,  and  Father 
Matthew's  smih- ;  ami  rtvwn  nnxT  moining  I  could  nnl  anyhow  nult^ido  into  my 
normal  state  until  I  bad  «iit  il.iwu  und  written  Piilher  Matthi-w  a  long  letter, 
uecompanying  it  with  yuur  '  Pant  and  Hrf»««l,'  Now,  dear,  if  you  art  ready 
to  bent  me  for  a  dislnictcd  gom^-ril,  I  vannol  help  it.  All  that  i:  tras  put 
iuto  inj  heart  to  do.     /lV*  LoniiU  nicht  anfUrt," 

This  capacity  for  {jrcncroaa  cnthusiaiira  had  schloni  stich  large 
utterance  in  her.  With  lier  constant  cJiiistin,  shnrp.htiirig  crittciBtn, 
her  indisposition  to  niu  in  the  rut  of  ordinary  opinions,  her  jibes 
and  satirical  vein,  it  ia  strange  indeed  to  nee  her  &o  entirely 
mastered  by  her  emotion.  Rut  upon  this  point  of  high  philau- 
thnjpy  she  wa-s  always  approaehable.  She  was  the  confidaute  in 
(general  of  people  iu  trouble,  and  when  there  was  somebody  to  be 
heli)c<I  out  of  the  fearful  pit  and  miry  clay,  whether  a  t>oor  maid- 
servant tcnapted  by  drink,  or  friend  on  the  brink  of  despair,  would 
iparc  no  pains  upon  the  work,  though  makiug^  litttc  prctcnec 
to  charity  in    deed,  and  still  less  to  charity  iu  speech.     As  we  are 
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abotit  it  ire  may  add  another  instance  of  t)m  little  appreciated  side 
of  Mrs.  CarlylE*9  character,  the  fervid-sympathetic — in  which  her 
enthiMia.tm  fioda  a  vent  in  »r>  characteristic,  fio  delightful  and 
vronianly  a  way  (though  ladly  against  Mr.  Froude*i  theory),  that  we 
canuot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it.  She  hail  beeu 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  to  a  meeting  .it  Bradford  "  for  Uomau 
liberty,"  whatever  that  may  mean:  and  found  the  Bradford  gcuLle- 
locQ,  "  like  Ben  Stodart's  legs,  no  great  things,"  but  "  the  Bradford 
mcuj  who  filled  the  hall  to  sutToeatioD,  a  sight  to  sec !" 

*'  And  I  iDUA  tell  you  '  I  ajre  thought  laiuktc  o'  you,'  but  that  night '  F 
thought  niair  u'  you  ibnu  over.'  A  nun  of  the  people  mouoied  the  platfonn 
Hud  spoke:  a  youDgisU  iutolligoiit  luok'mg  mna,  who  alone  of  all  the  <ipf>aken 
Beemed  ta  uaderstand  thp  qut;sttuii,  unci  to  liuvu  leohngH  .is  vrell  r3  notion* 
abuut  it.  lie  spoka  with  a  heart- i.'Ioi:]UCtice  that  '  left  nie  warui.'  I  never  was 
more  affectf  d  by  public  speaking.  When  he  cesised  [  did  not  throw  myself  on 
his  neck  and  swear  ererlasting  friendHhip ;  but  I  assure  yon  it  was  in  putting 
eonstrsint  on  myself  that  I  merely  started  to  my  teet  and  ithook  hands  with 
him.  Then  *n  sudden  thought' struck  me.  This  man  would  like  to  know 
you;  I  woiiltl  give  him  my  address  in  Tiondon.  I  boiTowed  a  pencil  and 
piece  of  pajx-r  iiud  handed  hira  my  address.  Wlien  he  iookod  at  it  \\f.  »tiirt«d 
aa  if  1  bad  sent  a  bull<>t  into  him,  caught  my  hund  again,  aintost  Bquecxp<t  it 
into  '  immortal  squash,"  and  suid  :  *  Oh,  it  is  your  husband  !  Mr.  Carlyle  \\w 
b«*n  my  t'-jicher  and  master,  1  have  owt-d  everything  to  him  for  years  and 
y«ar.4.'  !  felt  it  a  credit  to  you  to  have  had  u  hand  in  turning  out  ibis  idho  ; 
was  prouder  of  thathcart-tribute  to  your  geulua  tliau  any  amount  of  reviewer- 
praises  or  arisCocratie  luvilatione  lu  diuQCr." 

That  the  wile,  and  kucIl  a  wife,  should  think  of  this  aupremc 
reward  for  the  speaker  who  pleased  her,  "  this  man  would  like  to 
know  you,"  is  pretty,  as  Carlylc  himself  would  have  said ;  so  pretty 
that  it  makes  the  heart  swell  with  sympathetic  emotion. 

Space  fails  ub,  however,  for  alt  the  extracts  which  we  arc  tcmpteil 
to  make.  If  Carlylc,  in  the  remorseful  misery  that  seiiicd  upon  him 
<it»  some  great  measure  unnecessarily,  in  our  opinion  f,  had  uot  felt 
every  scrap  from  her  hands  to  he  precious,  his  judgment,  no  doubt, 
would  have  curtailed  a  great  deal  that  wc  find  here  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  Chcyne  Row.  We  need  not  havchafl  all  the  vicissitudes 
attending  all  the  maids,  nor  all  the  house-cleaniugs,  nor  in  such  ftdl 
detail  those  nen'ous  sufteriugs  which  laid  her  prostrate  and  the 
remedies  she  took  to  ameliorate  her  state — all  quite  natural  and 
befitting  as  addressed  to  correspondents,  all  of  whom  had  the 
interest  of  kindred  or  the  moHt  intimate  friendship  in  everything 
that  coucenicd  her,  but  unncecssary  here.  Notwithstanding  these 
repetitions,  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book  :  but  it  wotdd 
have  been  more  perfect  without  them.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
polemics  that  have  arisen  about  the  history  of  this  pair  that  make 
us  seek  the  passagea  that  concern  their  mutual  relations  rather 
than   the    many  independent  pictures   of   the   most  vivid    kind    in 
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which  these  home  scenes  arc  set,  and  which  are  better  adapted  for 
the  public  eye.  There  would  not  be,  for  example,  a  more  effective 
picture  than  that  of  the  rural  i-ectory  at  which  slie  visited  one 
memorable  August,  the  home  of  the  youngest  of  the  BuUers,  an 
"utterly  stupid,  somnolent  reverend  iucuinbeut,"  according  to  Carlyle's 
usual  mode  of  description.  Tlte  household  seems  to  have  been  a 
strange  enough  one.  The  father  and  mother  accomplished  people  of 
the  world,  of  little,  if  auy,  religious  belief;  the  sou  cue  of  those 
parsons,  of  a  scliool  that  is  happily  almost  extinct,  to  whom  tlte 
routJDG  of  their  ufRcc  i^ufliccs.  Hero  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  a  placCj 
ID  the  hazoof  tbe  AuguKt  heat  and  sunshine: — 

"It  stands  in  the  midst  of  gi-eea  fields  and  fine  tal!  trees;  with  the  church  (il 
such  n  dilapidnted  old  building  can  be  called  a  church)  witliin  a  bowshot  of 
iu  Around  the  church  is  u  little  <|ui«t-lo(>king  churchyard,  which,  when  tho 
aun  is  shiniug  on  it,  decs  not  look  sad.  A  footpalli,  about  halt*  a  yard  wide 
and  ovorgrowu  with  grass  and  eiroivii  with  fsllcu  iip]dcs,  cuts  across  Uic  bit 
of  greun  field  bi-twoen  the  church  and  tho  rectory,  and  buiug  the  tmly  road 
to  tho  church,  one  may  infer  fntm  it  several  things;  I  wont  iiiio  the  church 
hut;  night  with  Reginald  while  Mrs.  Rullor  was  having  her  dtnnt^r ;  and  when 
I  looked  at  Aim  and  iic  i'^,  and  thought  of  the  four  hundri'd  and  fifty  Hvin;* 
souls  who  were  to  be  saved  by  such  means,  I  could  almost  have  burst  into 
toors.  Anything  m  like  the  burial-place  of  revesled  n^ligion  you  have  never 
seen,  nor  n  roct^ir  more  fit  to  read  its  burial  8«rvic<>.  The  church  bell  ring* 
lught  and  morning  with  »  plaintive  clang.  I  ask^d  wns  it  for  prayers.  'No  ; 
it  was  to  warn  the  gleaners  that  it  was  their  time  to  go  out  and  comd  in/  .  / .  , 
I  fc4l  alrciidy  quite  at  liome  and  olmont  wtBlung  you  were  rector  ol'Trostoii; 
what  a  blessed  ctchauge  would  it  be  for  those  poor  people  whom  I  hear  at 
this  moment  singing  feckless  psulcns.     I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to 

ma  over  to  th'j  old  lower  and  give  Lheoi  a  word  of  aduiouition  uiyielf 

The  sotvjco  went  oil'  quite  respectably;  it  is  wonderful  how  hlilo  fcculty  ia 
needed  for  saying  prayers  piirfcclly  wvll  I  But  when  wc  catuo  to  the  sermon  1 
greater  nonsense  1  have  ofiun  ouuugh  listened  U>, — lor.  in  fact,  the  sermon, 
Mrs.  Buller  witli  her  uaual  siufority,  informed  me  before  I  went,  '  was  none 
of  his;  he  ha^l  scraped  togecht^r  aa  many  by  other  peopli*  as  would  serve  him 
for  years,  which  was  much  better  for  the  congregation  ;'  but  hf?  dflivered  ii 
as  daft  Mr.  Hamilton  used  to  rend  the  newspaper,  with  a  noble  disdain  of  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  stop,  pa\ising  jttit  when  he  needed  breath  at  the  end 

of  a  scnteDce  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  it  happened And  tliis 

was  ilie  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  I  was  hearing — made  into  something  worse 
than  tJic  cawing  of  rooka." 

The  woman  who  speaks  thus,  evidently  had  enough  o{  Scotch 
feeling  about  her  to  object  to  the  game  of  chess  which  concluded 
the  Sunday  evening ;  "  decidedly  improper,  bat  I  could  not  refuse," 
she  saya. 

Among  these,  and  many  more  slcctchea,  the  description  of  her  first 
going  to  Haddington  inco'inila,  is  the  ouc  perhaps  which  will  must 
touch  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Tweuty-thVee  years  after  she  had 
left  the  home  of  her  youth,  her  mottier  being  dead  iu  the  meantime, 
and  all  her  early  life  disappeared  Ii!cu  the  mists,  although  still  some 
dear    frieuds    rcmaiucdj   and    many   inhabitauts    of   the  place  ciisi 
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wistful  looks  at  her,  diviniog  a  persouality  thcT  knew,  slie  arrired 
snddcnlj  in  a  July  afternoon  at  the  George  Inn,  "alone  atniti  the 
•ilciicc  of  ilea th,"  coming  apparontly  to  sec  wlicther  she  could  bear 
it  before  nlm  made  herself  known  to  her  dear  old  friends. 


I 


"  I  BHt  down  quite  cumposcdly  nt  n  window.and  looked  up  the  etreet  towardli 
our  old  house.     It  wns  %\w  mmc  Btrcirt,  l!ie  same  houses,  but  so  silent,  dnd, 
petrified.  It  lookud  the  oid  place  jual  as  1  hud  «eon  it  at  Chelsea  in  my  dreams, 
only  mara  draani-Ukc.     Huving  exhausted  that  autloolc,  I  rang  my  hell,  aud 
told  tht!  Bilenc  landlord  to  bring  loa  nnd  take  orders  ahont  my  liedrooni. 
The  tea  ewiil  lowed  ijotrn,  1  notified  my  wish  to  view  '  the  old  church  thorv.'iind^H 
the  kc«]>iT  iif  the  keys  WAS   immcdintirly   filched   in.     In  my  part  ofstrnnjirr^l 
in  seart-h   of  flm   pietnresf^ue,  J   let   myself  be  ahown   tin;  isny  which  I  kncw^^ 
evf-ry   iiuU    of;   fJiown   the    ^choolhouse,   where   invMolf  hud  been  bred ;  the 
playground,  tin.-  '  lifjolin'  gruen,  and  ao  on  to  the   churchyai-d,   which,  as  aoon 
an  my  gnid«f  harl  nrilticked  lor  me,  1  told  him  \w  might   urnit  there,  I  nvedcd 
liim  no  t'iirtlii?r.     Tin- crhnrdiyntd  liiid  Viw-oiue  very  full  of  graves:  witbio  ibe 
ruin  wetp  two  nnartly  got-iip  iDudi*.     Hi.s  (hor  father's)  looked  old,  old,  wa« 
BUrroiinded  by  nettles,  ihu  inM-rijitiun   ull  over  moss,  except  two  lines  wbieb 
hiid  been  (|uli«  recently  cleared— by  whom  '     Who  had  been  there  before  me. 
caring  for  hiu  tomb  after  twi-nty-uine  years  .'     The  old  ruin  knvw.  nnd  would 
cot  lell  nie.     Thiit  place  felt  the  very  centre  of  eternal  alienee — xilenco  and 
Badness  world  without  end!     When  I  returned,  the  aexlon,  or  w-butever  he  was, 
asked,  '  Would  1  not  walk  tliroujth  iho  church  V      I  suid,  ye».  iiud  he  led  the 
way,  but  without  playing  the  ciccroue  any  more ;  he  had  become  pretty  suraj 
there  wa?  no  need.     Our  pew  looked  to  have  never  been  now  lined  aince  we' 
occupied  it ;  the  grf^n  cloth  was  become  ull  hut  while  from  age.     I  looked 
»t  it  in  the  dim  twilight,  till  I  almost  fnncied  that  I  klw  my  hniutiful  nioiher 
in  hur  old  i-orner,  and  myself  a  bright>)ooki]ig  girl   in   the  other.      It  was  time 
to  '  come  out  of  tltnt !'       Meaning  tn  return  to  the  churchyard  in  the  moruinj; 
to  clear   the   mo»t  Irom   the   inKription,    I    iislced  my   conductor   where    be 
lived — with  111!*  key.     '  Next  door   tu  ihw  hoiisi>  that  was  Dr.  WelaliV  ho 
answered,  with  n  shnrn  glnnre  -it   my  face  ;  then  added  gently,   '  KxcuK*  tno, 
uie'ni,  (or  m'entioiiiiig  tliat,  but,  tlio  minute'  I  jwt  eyea  on  you  at  the  Ueoi^,  li 
julouied  it  was  Iier  we  .-ill  looked  iiftcr  whenever  she  went  uj)  or  down." 


i 
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She  went  thtJU  in  the  lingering  Scotch  twilight  to  the  front  of  tbel 
house  ill  which  her  old  fricnda  lived,  and  wondered  what  they  woald 
think  did  they  know  of  her  presence  there,  and  longed  but  feared  to 
cuter  :  then   kissing  the  famitiar  gate,    went  back   to  her    ion   iu.^ 
siierice,  "the  silentcst  inn  on  the  planet^  nothing  atirriug."      In  tbis^| 
8tillue»s  she  wrote  to  her  hiiaband,  then  in  Ireland,  but  as  her  letter 
was  "all  about  feelings/'  she  tore  it  up  in  the  morning  when,  before 
the  world  was  awake,  abe   was  up   and  out  again,  looking  wistfuUr 
at  the   closed  and  sleeping  house   which  had  hcoii  her  liome:  then 
took  her   way  to  the   churchyard,  where,    impatient  of  waiting,  the 
flim,  light  creature,  a  girl  still,  though  she  was  approaching  fifty, 
climbed  Ihe  wall  rather  than  wait  for  the  key,  feeling  herself  to  hrcalhc 
freer  tlicrc  "  willi  the  bright  morning  sunshine  streaming  down  upon      ' 
it,  thau  near  that  so-called  habitation  of  the  living,"  the  doctor's  old  ^| 
house:  where  "it  was  diffictilt  to  me  to  realize  to  myself  that  the 
people  iondc  were  only  asleep,  aud  not  dead — dead  since  many  years." 
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In  tlie  oliurcliyartl  sIir  fotiiiil   the  tianics  whicli,   it  had  struck  tior 
paiafully,  had  disappE^arcd  from  the  signboards. 

"  It  wn^  »trang«  tli6  fec-ling  of  iiliii(i<«t  gluil  ri^cogii'ttion  that  CAino  ovtu-  me  in 
finding  HO  many  F.itiiilinr  ligurtiK  out  of  n%y  cliiKlhooiI  nnd  yoiitli  all  gatlit-red 
toget)i«r  in  one  place ;  but  still  mere  iiitanistin^  for  ih«  tlinii  t-hese  Inter  graves 
were  two  that  I  remember  to  liave  wept  littlti  inoocont  toars  Qtev  bet'ure  1 
had  a  cv>ncL>ption  what  real  weeping  meunt — tlie  grave  of  the  little  girl  w!io 
wiu  burnt  to  dentil  while  drying  h'ix  wliite  muidiu  frock  at  the  iire  ;  and  that 
of  the  young  oHicer  (Kuth«rford)  who  wati  shot  in  u  duel.  The  oval  tiiblct  of 
white  murblc  over  the  tittle  airra  grave  was  as  bright  and  spotless  as  on  tho 
first  day — as  oniblomatic  of  tii«  child'4  o:cistcnco  it  oonimemoraCod;  it  Sffinvd 
to  my  somew'uat  uxL-itcd  imagination  chat  thayoiithEuhiods  and  innoccnco  there 
buried  haJ  imprognnteJ  the  iinrblc  to  koep  it  snow-whiw  for  cTer." 

There  she  now  lies  in  lier  turn,  hy  her  father's  side,  restored  to 
him  in  death,  though  oii(>  grudges  to  think  so  for  apart  and  separated, 
from  him  who  was  the  companion  of  her  life. 

How  she  ventured  at  last  to  the  howae  of  the  old  ladies  whom  she 
loved,  and  waa  rceognized  by  them ;  how  the  town  woltc  up  to 
recognize  her,  and  the  old  servant  Jamie  knew  her  before  he  saw 
her.  "  Then  you  were  told  it  was  me  ?"  "  No  ;  they  told  us  just  we 
was  to  apeak  to  a  lady  at  the  George,  and  I  knew  it  was  Mrs, 
Carljlc."  "  But  how  could  you  tell,  dear  Jamie  ?"  "  Hoots,  who 
elae  could  it  be?"  There  could  not  be  a  more  pathetic  story,  though 
all  so  simple.  The  little  town  so  still,  the  schoolroom  door  open  iu  tlio 
early  brightness  of  the  new-born  day^  showing  her  the  place  where  "  at 
seven  in  the  morning  Jamea  Ilrown  found  mc  oslccii  after  two  hours' 
hard  study,  aalcep  between  the  leaves  of  the  great  Atlas  ;"  the  housua 
all  shut  u|],  but  gradually  awakening  to  life  and  knowledge.  Sho 
went  hack  frequently  afterwards,  viaitiug  her  old  friends,  and 
recognized  by  everybody,  and  gradually  the  pathos  and  the  wonder 
died  away. 

In  Edinburgh,  there  were  aunts,  loved,  but  gently  caricatured,  and 
Betty — Betty,  the  beloved  servant-woman  of  old,  to  whom  she  waa 
always  the  "dear  bairn,"  whom  she  sent  the  writer  once  to  sec  in  a 
little  roadside  hamlet  ont  of  Kdinbnrgh,  an  old  woman  with  a  still 
wise  face  tliat  had  seen  many  a  sorrow,  in  the  still,  little  room,  with 
its  spark  of  five,  and  the  houHC-door  which  admitted  straight  into  it 
open  to  the  summer  air.  Is  she  there  still,  One  wonders,  iu  her  close 
cap  and  grey  gown,  and  patient  gravity  and  love  ?  There  seems  no 
reason  why  such  an  example  of  the  antique  world  should  ever  die. 
She  outlived  her  mistress,  her  '*  batrn,"  at  least,  so  far  ai  our  recollec- 
tion goes. 

This  sweet  and  tender  picture  it  would  be  well  to  end  ui^on : 
bat  in  the  painful  circumstances  of  the  case  it  will  not  be  for  such 
touching   episodes    as   this   that  rericwers  or  critics  will   look,  but 
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for  lometbiDg  lliat  vill  thruw  light  upon  the  canker  of  this  wommal 
life,  M>  full  uf  irnpansioued  feeling  as  she  vas.  And  cacb  passagu 
vill  not  be  far  to  seek.  The  canker  wob  clitefly  in  herself — in  ibeaelf- 
tormenting  faculty  which  never  existed  in  f^eater  pcrfeetion  in  any 
woman,  though  that  is  saying  much.  Those  keen  and  passionate  souls 
each  with  the  sharp  two-edged  sword  of  speech,  cutting  this  way  and 
that,  each  >o  intolerant,  so  impatient,  so  incapable  of  endurance,  all 
nenres  and  sensation,  and  nothing  but  themselves  to  try  iheir  spirits — 
would  they  hare  been  better  apsrt,  each  perhaps  sheathed  in  the 
silky  liisucs  of  a  milder  and  softer  nature  ?  We  doubt  it  mocfa. 
The  milder  partner  would  have  bored  them  both,  whereas  in  swift 
change  of  mood,  in  infinite  variety,  iu  passions  of  misery  and 
recovered  happiness,  there  was  no  weariness.  "  I  am  always  wonder- 
ing," she  says,  after  one  of  her  bad  moments,  "  how  I  can.  even  in 
my  angriest  mood,  talk  about  leaving  you  for  good  and  all ;  for  to 
be  sure  were  1  to  leave  you  to-day  on  that  principle,  I  should  need 
absolutely  to  go  back  to-morruw  to  see  how  you  were  taking  it !" 
Most  true  and  certain  I  There  were  times  when  they  couJd  with 
di01culty  lire  together;  and  yet  there  was  never  a  time  when  they 
could  have  done  witliout  each  other.  It  was  always  "  ill  to  hae, 
but  waur  to  want." 

We  must,  however,  before  leaving  this  publication,  do  what  ts 
odiouH  to  us  if  it  were  not  necessary,  and  tliat  i%,  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  what  we  cannot  call  less  than  a  deliberate  outrage 
upon  ft  hclpleMdcadwoman,with  neither  son  nor  champion  to  stand  up 
for  her.  These  volumes  were  announced  as  prepared  for  publication  by 
Carlyle  himself,  and  ao  they  were  in  great  part,  with  many  interjected 
notC4  which  we  can  scart^cly  call  Ic-ts  than  foolish,  besides  some  valuable 
explanatory  details.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  letters,  thus 
prepared  (enough  of  them.  Heaven  knows!  to  have  been  by  good 
judgment,  one  would  have  said,  pared  and  weeded  a  little  rather 
than  increased),  Mr.  Carlyle's  executor  fouud  certain  brief  extracts 
which  he  did  not  quite  understand.  This  set  his  curiosity  to  work, 
nud  he  once  more  examined  the  mass  of  papers  left  to  him  by  the 
fond  old  man  who  trusted  him,  aud  fouud  therelu  a  diary  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle'a  which  explained  the  matter.  The  matter  was  that  there 
had  once  crossed  that  sclf-tonreutcd  spirit  a  cloud  of  bitter  but 
visionary  jealousy  :  the  word  Is  too  stroug — of  hot  intolerance 
rather,  impatience,  hitter  irritation,  calleil  forth '  by  the  pleasure 
her  husbaud  took  in  the  company  of  a  certain  great  lady,  a 
brilliant  woman  of  society,  whum  she  did  not  herself  love,  but 
whose  charm  and  influence  fascinated  htm.  There  were  none  of 
the  features  oE  ordinary  jealousy  in  this  dark  tit,  no  possibility  of 
unfaithfulness,  unless  it  might  be  intellectual — a  preference  for  the 
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talk,  the  flazzlc  of  a  witty  circle  in  Trhich  worship  was  ptiid   to  him, 
aad  the  still  more  flatterini;  devotions  of  its  pre^iiding  spirit.     ThU 
fascinatiou  drew  him  uight  after  night  away  from  home,  depriviug  hi* 
prife    of   bis   society,   aad    ^uggesttug  to  her  orer  agaiu    by   that 
whisper  of  the  devil  at  her  ear,  which  she  was  always  too  ready  to  listeu 
to,  that  she  hiul  ceased  to  be  the  firat  aad  only  womau  iu  the  world 
to  htm.      Such  a   breath   of  hell  Lu«  crossed  and  withered  m^uy   a 
bloomiug  life  ;  in  this  case  the  fit  was  temporary,  lastiug  but  u  short 
time,  and  buried  in  the  tender  ra/iproch/nittmt  of  the  later  chapter  of 
life.  The  discovery  of  this  bit  of  writing  was  a  godsend  to  tlio  biograplior, 
who  must  have  felt  by   this   time   that   the  mass  of  the  letters  were 
by  no  means  so  conformable  to  his  tlieory  as  might  have  bet>ii  desired. 
lie  sent  it  otf  at  once  to  Miss  Juwsbury  to  have  her  elucidations, . 
the  only    person   living  who    could   speak    with    authority    on    the 
subjccL      Neither  the    one    nor   the    other    seem     to    have    asked 
tbemnclvcs  what   right  they   had  to    spy  into  a  secret   which    the 
hnahand  had  respected.   Gemldine,  good  and  kind  a.%  woman  ever  was.- 
but  romantic  and  officious,  and  pleased  too  in  a  regretful  way  at  the 
diseovcry,  did  her  part,  as  may  be  imagined.    "  The  reading  has  been  like 
the  calEing  up  of  ghosts.      It  was  a  very  had  time  with  her  then,  no 
one  bnt  herself,  or  one  constantly  with  her,  knows  what  she  suffered, 
physically  as  well  as  morally,"  Miss  Jcwsbnry  says.  And  here  is  prorluced 
triumphantly  between  them  this  little  basket  of  fragments,  with  a  pre- 
face from  the  male  friend,  historical  and  philosophical,  "  married  him 
against  the  advice  of  friends,"  "  worked  for  him  like  a  servant,"  all 
over  again  :  and  a  postscript  from  the  female  friend,  sentimental  and 
descriptive  :   "  She  was  bright  and  beautiful,  with  a  certaiu  star-like 
radiance  and  grace.      She  had  gone  off  into  the  desert  with  him. 
The   offering  was   accepted,  but  like   the   precious  things    flung  by 
Bcnvenuto  into  the  furnace  when  his  statue  was  molten,  they  were  atl 
consumed  iu  the  flames  :  he  gave  her  no  human  help  and  tenderness." 
So  Geraldine  in  a  piece  of  fine   writing — words   n»   untrue   as  ever 
words  were,  as  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  this  book  will  sec  for 
himself,  and  ontireiy  contrary  to  that  kind  sonl's  ordinary  testimony. 
Not  a  critic,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  ha.<t  ever  suggested  tliat  this 
proceeding  was    unjustifiable,  or  outaide  of  the   limits    of  honour, 
la  it  then  permissible  to  outrage  the  memory  of  a  wife,  and  betray 
her  secrets  because  one  has  received  as  a  gift  her  husband's  papers?' 
She    gave   no  permission,  left  no  authority  for  such  a  proceeding. 
Doc*  the  disability  of  women  go  so  far  as  this?  or  is  there  no  need 
for  honour  in  respect  to  the  dead  ?     "  There  ought  to  be  no  mystery 
about  Carlyle,"  says  Mr,  I'Voudc,     No.  poor,  foolish,  fond  old  man  ! 
there  is  no  mj'stcry  about  him  henceforward,  thanks  to  his  own  dis- 
tracted babble   of  genius,  first  of  all.      But   how   about   his   wife?' 
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Did  she  authorize  Mr.  Froude  to  unveil  her  most  secret  thoughts, 
her  darkest  hours  of  weakness,  which  even  her  husband  passed^ 
reverentlj  over  7  No  woman  of  this  generation,  or  of  any  other  w^ 
are  ai^uainted  with,  has  had  such  desperate  occasion  to  be  saved  fron^ 
her  friends :  and  public  feeling  and  sense  of  honour  most  be  at 
low  ebb  indeed  when  no  one  ventures  to  stand  up  and  stigmatize  ^ 
it  deserves  this  betrayal  and  exposure  of  the  secret  of  a  womai^ 
weakness^  a  secret  which  throws  no  light  upon  anything,  which  dt^^ 
not  add  to  our  knowledge  either  of  her  character  or  her  hnsbaui^^ 
and  with  which  the  public  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

M.  O.  W.  Oliphant^ 


THE   BUSINESS   OF    THE    HOUSE   OF 
COMMONS. 


TIIEllE  are  not  wantiug  among  obscrvaut  public  mcu  those  vlio 
think  that  the  iloiisu  of  Cuuiraoiis  lias  become  uumauitgeable, 
aud  may  become  uuscmccable.  There  caunot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
history  of  that  great  assembly  durlug  the  last  few  years  baa  uot 
added  to  its  reputatioi],  either  at  home  or  abroad;  aud  it  is  diatreJts- 
iog  to  hear,  both  ou  the  Continent  of  Kurope  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  remarks  as  to  its  less  of  prestige  and  its  legisla- 
tive impotence.  There  is  an  impression  widely  prevalent  out  of  doors 
— a  very  false  one,  but  not  at  all  to  he  wondered  at  eousidcring  what 
has  taken  place — that  the  Parliament  elected  in  1B8<)  is,  in  point  of 
jic-rsonnel,  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  and  one  constantly  hears  such 
observations  as  "The  House  of  Commons  in  not  what  it  once  was;" 
'*  What  a  change,  to  be  sure,  has  taken  place  in  the  House — such  a 
set  of  fellows  now  compose  it !"  This  idea  ts  quite  a  misiitaken  one. 
The  highest  authorities  are  of  opinion  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  able,  honest,  aud  high-minded  Parliament 
than  that  now  sitting,  notwithstanding  that  certain  influences  have 
paralyzed  its  action,  aud  rendered  it  comparatively  powerless  properly 
to  carry  ou  the  business  of  the  nation. 

The  origiu  of  the  evil  was,  that  statesmen  on  both  sides  failed  to 
sec  long  ago  that  tlic  constitution  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  had,  iu  tbe  bauds  of  the  householders,  entirely  chaugcd, 
and  that  new  rules  and  forms  of  {iroccdurc  had  become  absolutely 
neccHsary  iu  order  to  get  through  the  work.  In  former  tiuiea  mem- 
bers consisted,  tu  a  very  large  extent,  of  men  about  town,  frequuntcra 
of  the  clubs,  younger  sons — who  attended  generally  only  ou  great 
occasions,  few  of  whom  took  part  in  the  debates,  and  who  were 
governed  by  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  ;  now  these  have  been  displaced 
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by  zealous,  ramest  politiciana  from  the  countrj',  taking  a  deep  intcrott 
iu  legUlatire  measures,  and  having  no  uotiou  of  sitting  "  mute  and 
mglorious"  during  thi.*  discusi-ioii  of  the  great  qucatiou*  of  the  honr. 
'One  principal  cause  of  the  arrears  in  public  busiucss  is  the  desire  of 
these  gentlenien  to  hear,  in  seasou  and  out  of  scasou,  their  oirn 
sweet  voices- — some  of  theaij  by  the  way,  are  not  vcrj'  awcet ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  instructive  to 
their  constituents  in  particular,  if  the  hours  thus  wasted  by  what 
the  Tories  facetiously  call  Liberal  Obstruction  could  be  set  out  iu  a 
Return.  It  must  bo  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Uie 
Ijbcmls  arc  by  no  means oiien  to  such  a  charge;  on  the  contrary, 
many  among  them, both  old  members  and  ncw,have  recently  studiously 
avoided  making  speeches,  aa  others  seemed  as  studiously  to  employ 
themselves  in  thus  wasting  the  public  time.  These  patriotic  orators 
arc  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  tlic  new  practice  of  local  uews- 
papcrs  reporting  in  full  the  speeches  of  their  representatives,  who 
may  be  found  once  or  twice  a  week  addressing  a  select  audience  of, 
say  a  dozen,  in  St.  Stephen's,  while  nobody  is  listening  to  u  word 
they  say  except  the  reporter  of  the  leading  journal  in  the  town  they 
bave  the  honour  to  represent.  The  Loudon  doilies  would  do  good 
service  by  greatly  curtailing  their  reports  of  the  harangues  of 
well-known  and  acknowledged  bores,  men  of  weak  intellect  and 
fluent  speech  whose  names  appear  every  day,  or  every  second  day, 
iu  the  Parliamentary  columns  of  the  Tmtvs.  It  was  suggested  a 
■quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  some  limitn  should  be  imposed  upon 
these  misplaced  addresne;!,  and  year  by  year  the  evil  lias  increased  iu 
magnitude,  until  it  has  nitw  become  almost  iiisupiwrtable.  There 
arc  two  otbcr  parties  who  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  legislative 
dead-lock,  and  whom  it  will  require  much  mure  drastic  measures  to 
restrain  than  those  which  were  adopted  in  November  1882.  A 
strong  body  of  Irishmen  have  combined  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preventing  the  work  of  the  British  Parliament  being  done,  as  long  as 
the  union  with  their  country  is  preserved  in  its  integrity,  and  they 
receive  more  or  less  open  aid  from  those  Tories  who  are  least  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  One  of  the  latter  said  to  rae, 
"  J  like  the  PamclHtea ;"  and  on  my  inquiring  the  reason,  answered 

"  Because  they  cffectuaUy  put  a  stop  to  all  iLat legislation." 

Few  people  have  adequately  realized  the  increase  of  wurk  which 
recent  changes  in  our  political  system  have  imposed  upon  the  House 
of  Commons.  Every  step  taken  towards  equality  leads  to  new  pro- 
po»al9  for  the  advantage  of  the  masses ;  and  the  more  democratic  a 
representative  assembly  becomes,  the  more  bills  fur  the  introduction 
of  social  changes  it  will  be  called  upon  to  consider;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  a  greater,  a  less  display  of  oratory  must  be  encouraged,  if 
any  progress  at  all  is  to  be  mode. 
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Much  of  the  boHiiess  now  transacted  by  Parliament  ought  never 
to  Come  before  a  great  imperial  assembly  ;  some  of  it  would  be  more 

K Suitably  transacted  in  a  vestry,  aad  one  of  the  leading  iiroblems  of 
ic  day,  with  which  sooner  or  Inter  a  Cabinet  must  gntp^jlc,  is  the 
lelegatiou  to  locul  bodicn,  proviucial  connciU,  of  many  mattc-ris  which 
now  improperly  occupy  the  timu  of  the  High  Court  of  the  nation. 

Those  ioterested  in  that  question  of  panxmouut  im|)urtancc — how 
the  business  uf  the  House  of  Comnionv   is  to   be  carried  on,  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed  the  extraordinary  develoiimeiit  lately  tit  the  prac- 
tice of  askiug  questions.     Sometimes  there  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  of 
them  on  the  N'utice  Paper  for   a  single   sitting,  and   a  great  many 
more  are   asked   without   notice.       A    very   bad   custom   has  crept 
in  of  member  after  member  starting  up  and  asking  a  questiou  wbich 
they  say  arises  out  of  the  one  just  answered,  but  which  very  often 
does   nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and   there   is  a  set  of  men  who,  night 
after  night,  jump  np  like  jncks-in-a-box  and   put  a  series   of  rapid 
interrogatories,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  annoy  and  confuse  the 
Ministers.     A   vast   number  of  the  questions  arc  about  the  veriest 
trifles,  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  moment  of  the 
time  of   rhc    House,  at  all   cvcnti,   until   inquiry  had   been   made 
pri\'ately  at  the  dcpartmcat  of  Goverumcnt  interested,  and  the  infor- 
mation  thus  obtained   been   found   unsatisfactory  by  the   inquirer. 
Another  class    of  questions    relates  to  foreign  affairs.     There  is  a 
knot  of  members  who  seem  to  glance  their  eye  over  all  the  morning 
newspapers,  and  glorify  themselves   by  asking   next  day  about  the 
truth  of  the  most  Improbable  reports  sent  by  corrcspoudcuLs  all  over 
the    earth.     Tlie   House    now   often  spends  two  hours  a-day  in  this 
delectable  exercise.     The  reading  of  the  questions  has  boon  at  last 
dispensed  with.     Conid  not  the  same  tiling  bo  done  with  the  reading 
of  the  anawcrs,  and  both  printed  on  a  Iioard,  or  in  n   daily   return, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  {cv  concerned  V      In  any  case  it  is  imprwaible^ 
rith  due  regnni   to  the   business   of  the   nation,  that  the   present 
^stcm  in  this  respect  can  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 
It  is  remarkable  n-ith  wliat  pertinacity  men  of  all  political  opinions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  stick  to  old  usages  which  arc  not  adapted 
to    present  times.       Why  should  that  body  be  the  only  legislative 
assembly  in  the  world  wbich  sits  during  the  night  instead  of  during 
lie  day?     That  arrangement  wns  originally  made  for  the  benefit  of 
Che  merchants  and  lawyers  of   London,  who  formerly  constituted  a 
large  proportion  of  the  membeni,  and  who  desired  to  attend  to  their 
>WD  business  in  the  momiag  and  to  make  the   Hoase  an  evening 
ige.     The  country  is  hardly  aware  of  the  ridiculous  appearance 
'^AtMi  the  empty  bcncheii  jiresent,  even  in  the  most  important  debates, 
during   the  dinner    hour,  from  half-post  seven  to  ten  o'clock,  and 
^nn  what  a  careless^  perfunctory  manner   bmuneas   is   frequently  coa- 
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ducted  during  the  stnall  hours  of  the  moroing.  when  the  few  membera 
intending  are  weary,  sleepy,  and  inattentive,  and  when  all  deceoi 
|>ci>|>lc  ought  to  l>e  in  their  hcds.  There  is  no  inaurmonntabUe 
obstacle  of  any  kind  to  prcTeut  the  Uou»e  meeting  at  noon,  and 
iic))aniting  at  sueh  an  hour  as  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  during  diuoerand 
ttltcr  dinner  i>crformancei. 

Some  enthuMa»tic  but  not  very  wclUinfonned  or  eonsideratc  people 
hsi-e  been  writing  lately  in  favour  of  incneasing  iDdeflnitelr  the  length 
of  the  session.*.  This  would  be  the  worst  plan  of  ftU.  If  the  Hoase 
uet  every  year  early  in  January,  and  aat,  with,  mt,  a  fortnight's 
boliday  in  Mav,  until  the  end  of  July,  or  seven  months  in  the  year, 
it  would  spend  as  long  as,  if  not  a  longer  time  than,  &oy  other  1^>»- 
Intivo  body  ;  and  to  impose  <uiy  serious  extension  (^  ancli  a  period 
ou  fagged  and  wemried  members  would  not  be  oondaciTe  to  wise  tad 
henefieent  legisUlion. 

WliUat  ii  would  be  most  undesirable  to  praloBe  the  period  dorieg 
lAaA  tlie  House  is  in  session,  the  conatitiieacie*  kmn  a  right  to 
eitprct  that  do  p<»^on  of  that  period  shocdd  be  warted  as  it  m  mam. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are  set  aside  as  prirate  nxmben*  nighta;  aad 
the  vdar  of  pmedeace  is  faaUutni  for  a  noadi  hefaMe.  The  Honse^ 
an  a  bodr,  is  not  eaasahcd  as  to  the  sahjeeta  to  be  diacm— d  ;  chat 
k  liA  entirelT  to  the  rhanee  of  the  haUoi-boi ;  and  vhca  an  anisieF- 
catag  or  diaagreeabte  tofnc,  or  an  aapopolar  BMBiher,  ohtaias  in  thti 
hafhamd  mamaat  the  first  ptacv.  the  cooM^ocace  ^trf  often  is  a 
<aaaft  a«S  daria^  the  dinner-hour  ^sd  the  loss  of  an  entire  eveuag. 
Han  is  a  sarietr  of  asaUen  of  impoTtaaee  aad  of  gtcat  interest  ta 
A»  vpts  of  the  pnhKc  whirh  ooght  to  be  debated,  bat  naay  of  thcta 
ate  shat  oat  by  the  opcratian  of  a  plan  which  giwa  an  c<}iial  oppor- 
^■^to  aaiCnHB  aad  hshbaa  ahoat  whkh  the  aatioft  cares  not  a 
akMBL  Oa  WcAHH^y^  BBIa  Taiai^bl  in  fa;  pn«at»  BseBbers  acv 
the  onfer  in  which  they  are  tafccn  ia  fixed  in  astaalar 
b;  kc  SB  that  wmmj  of  thve  ^fa  are  avflr  vaaitEd  is 
of  the  iBMt  poaribh  Mpailaaii.  whilak  aihss* 
by  the  iiiiBililaii  ii  .  aie  ihchvd  ftv  the  year  br 
■■ak  of  aae  daf%  hdkt.     Than  tftaae  di^  n  the 
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nicitt  would  nnnotinrB  fewer  Bills  at  the  comniencemeut  of  each 
session,  and  only  bring  iu  others  when  cunaiderable  progress  basbeeu 
made  with  those  of  primary  importance,  at  the  same  time  resolutely 
setting  their  faec  against  all  attempts  to  make  them  reveal  their  sub- 
seqiioiit  intentions  or  to  force  their  hand.  A  surprising  number  of 
precious  minutes  is  nnnually  wasted  in  fishing  interrogatories  of  this 
kind,  and  motions  having  a  similar  object  on  going  into  Committee 
»f  Supply. 

Tbere  has  recently  been  developed  a  uew  kind  of  obstruction  of 
a  somewhat  reBned  and  perplexing  nature,  with  which  it  is  sot  very 
easy  to  deal,  hut  whieh  threateus  to  prove  u  serious  obstacle  In  the 
path  of  any  Admiuislratiun  desirous  of  giving  etiect  to  the  popular 
mind  iu  their  legivlutive  programrae.  Gentlemen  who  do  not  see 
the  extreme  danger  of  playing  pranks  with  Parliament,  and  thus 
thwarting  the  popular  desire  for  certain  reforms,  have  begun  to  talk 
ngaiiist  time  on  Hills  and  motions  preceding,  among  the  orders  of  the 
day  and  in  the  notices,  those  which  they  desire  to  stop.  Of  course, 
under  the  New  Uules  of  Procedure  adopted  last  year,  the  Speaker  or 
the  Chairman  of  Committees,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  be  entitled 
when  this  intention  was  avowed,  or  when  it  was  too  clumsily  con- 
cealed not  to  be  apparent  to  everyone,  to  interfere  and  stop  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  it  is  quite  po&sibic  to  conduct  the  operation  in  such  a 
deft  and  delicate  manner  as  to  bnfHe  the  best  efforts  of  the  presiding 
officer,  at  all  events  until  much  mischief  has  been  done. 

In  tbe  caufce  of  decency  and  order  it  was  very  proper  to  invest 
him,  as  was  done  last  November,  with  additional  powers,  and  all  the 
proceedings  then  adopted  were  in  a  right  direction,  with  a  view  of 
restraining,  not  liberty,  but  nndue  license  of  debate,  and  giving  time 
for  that  legislation  which  the  country  demands  ;  but  it  has  long  been 
my  opinion  that  much  more  drastic  steps  will  require  to  be  taken, 
and  that  many  more  years  cannot  be  allowed  to  elapse  without 
an  entire  re-arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  House,  so  as  to 
make  il  more  ui  a  legislative  muehinc  and  less  of  a  debating  society. 
Aiauy  of  us  advocated  the  Closure  long  before  it  came  preeminently 
into  notice:  it  is  a  power  which  is  puiiscsscd  by  most  assemblies,  and 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  all ;  but  the  great  evil  of  which  we  com- 
plain ut  present,  is  not  the  inordinate  length  of  debates,  but  the 
excessive  number  of  opportunities  given  to  vain  men,  and  bores,  and 
obstructives,  to  stop  the  business  of  the  nation;  and  moat  reformers 
will  ROOD  find  out  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  mine  made  in 
tbe  course  of  the  Closure  debate,  and  much  jeered  at  at  the  time  by 
the  opponents  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  New  Rules  were 
of  n  very  mild  eharacter  indeed. 

Nothing  can   be   more  nnsaiisfactory  than  the   present   procedure 
[ith  respect  to  the  principal  measures  of  the  Session,  which,  instead 
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of  being  discusicd  continuouslr  on  their  rarious  stage*,  are  pat 
down  for  a  Monday,  resumed  on  the  Thursday,  perhapa  on  the 
^locday  afterwards,  perhaps  not  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  Ibc 
House  meantime  being  engaged  in  listening  to  orations  from  bores, 
or  debating  Bills  bcliered  in  only  by  tlie  gentlemen  whose  names  arc 
on  their  backs,  sometimes  not  even  by  all  of  them. 

As  a  coDsc()ucnec  of  tlie  very  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  eondiicted  for  a  series  ol 
scssiouH,  the  alMiencc  of  any  cooMdcrabtc  progrens  in  passing  measures 
desired  by  the  people,  the  snbstitiition  of  debates  on  Ireland  for 
legislntion  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  general  squandering  of  time,  it  is 
expected  tliat  the  next  general  election  will  witness  a  greater  change 
in  the  permnnel  than  has  taken  place  dnring  this  century.  No  one  need 
be  surprised  that  many  members  interested  in  social  and  political 
reforms,  and  anxious  to  see  Bills  passed  to  meet  the  changing  wants 
of  the  people  at  targe,  should  feel  disiuclioed  to  spend  so  much  of 
their  time  in  an  assembly  which  seems,  to  a  great  extent,  to  have 
lost  its  power  of  dolug  work,  and  iu  other  respects  to  have  fallea 
from  its  high  position  of  iuCtucncc  and  dignity. 

It  would  tend  greatly  towards  the  more  rapid  aud  efBeient  con- 
duet  of  public  buKiucHS  if  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commoas 
were  reduced,  aud  great  would  be  the  gratitude  which  the  country  at 
large  ought  to  feel  towards  any  Gavemmeut  which  had  the  eonrago 
to  make  such  a  proposal  in  conaection  with  the  rc-distri button  of 
seats.  It  used  to  be  said  of  the  Commons  that  there  was  safety  in 
a  mob  under  competent  leaders,  hut  of  late  years  the  rank  and  file 
arc  not  so  ignorant  and  careless  ns  they  iised  to  he.  Most  of  them 
now  attend  assiduously  in  their  places,  think  for  tliemselves,  and  want 
to  speak,  and  their  very  uumhcrs  impede  the  work  whieh  they  are 
sent  there  to  perform.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  when  small 
boroughs  arc  disfranchised  to  bestow  their  members  upon  other  con- 
stituencies;  the  little  villages  iu  Ireland,  for  example,  which  have 
separate  representatives,  should  be  thrown  into  the  counties,  and  the 
same  course  ouglit  to  be  taken  with  many  places,  nearly  if  not  qoitc 
as  insignificant,  in  the  South  of  England.  There  could  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  thus  bringing  down  the  number  to  500  or  even 
450,  and  in  laj  view  that  would  constitute  a  much  more  maoageable, 
workmanlike,  and,  in  all  probability,  efficient  and  respected  Ilouw 
of  Parliament. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  institution  of  Grand  Committees 
will   go   a   long  way  towards   restoring  the  working   power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  euabling  it  to  overtake  some  portion  of  that        i 
legislation  which  has  been  so  long  seglected,  bat  the   m^nitude  of  ^| 
the  arrears  is  too  great  to  be  removed  by  a  single  beneficial  change.  ^* 
Itits  i»  the  fourth  session  of  the  preaent  Parliament,  and  as  yet  onlj 
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the  fringe  has  beuu  touche<l  of  the  programme  aniiouuccd  by  Mr. 
Gladstunc  as  the  cxpuncut  of  the  nation's  miud ;  and  if  wc  arc  to  go 
on  at  this  rate,  it  will  take  many  jcars  and  many  Parliaments  to 
carry  it  out  in  its  entirety.  It  must  furthermore  be  kept  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  Uills  recently  so  stoutly  obstructed  have  not  been 
of  a  political  character.  What  amouiit  of  opposition  and  delay 
may  we  expect  to  measures  affecting  the  representation  of  the 
people  ?  The  running  with  footmen  has  wearied  ua,  how  shall  wc 
contend  with  horsemen?  If  we  have  found  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural  subjects  aiivthiug  but  "aland  of  peace,"  is  it  not  likely  that 
the  re-distributiou  of  seats  will  prove  the  "swelling  of  Jordan?" 

Of  course,  aftvr  the  woik  of  the  autuoia  session,  there  is  a  natural 
ditdncliuatiou  to  reopen  questious  of  procedure  in  the  meantime  and 
until  it  is  seen  what,  if  any,  practical  effect  has  been  produced  by 
the  changes  then  made ;  but  there  are  those  who  have  loug  thought 
that  the  disease  lies  deeper  than  cau  he  reached  by  the  medicine 
lately  prescribed,  and  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  tlie  multiplying 
wants  of  a  community  of  such  varied  interests  as  ours  demand  a 
prompter  response  to  the  will  of  the  people,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, having  regard  to  the  foregoing  premises,  to  make  greater 
alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

WtLLiA!U   Edwakd  Baxter. 
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A  WISH  has  been  expressed  that,  an  one  of  those  who  too 
in  the  wcU-lcnowu  moremcnt  of  1H33,  1  should  place  on  re. 
cord  ray  own  reminiaeences  of  its  commencement.  Unwilling  as  1 
am  to  obtrude  upon  notice  a  name  which  possesses  little  claim  to 
attention,  3  yet  could  not  resolve  to  refuse  compliance  with  a  suggcstton 
which  might  possibly  have  some  better  result  than  the  gratification 
of  curiosity  ;  and  it  seemed,  too,  that  there  irould  be  less  diOicnlty 
than  formerly  in  complyiDg  with  such  a  wish,  because  few  indeed 
arc  left  who  can  now  be  aflected  for  good  or  ill  by  what  may  be  said. 
The  originators  of  that  movement,  with  the  exception  of  Cnrdiual 
Newman  and  mvBclf,  are  no  more.  Jiven  the  disciples  of  the  farmer 
have  been  ouUived  by  their  far-fiimed  master.  Thus  I  have  to  speak 
on  a  subject  which  can  at  prcKcut  awaken  few  susceptibilities  in  the 
chnrcli  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  he  a  member.  I  think  that 
in  treating  of  the  subject  under  consideration  nothing  will  c8ea|io  me 
which  niuy  cause  pain  to  any  one  now  liWngi  or  involve  the  uercssity^f 
of  controversy.  Opinions  ninal  uceessarily  be  expressed  on  variooa^l 
points  wliieh  will  not  coincide  wttli  those  which  may  be  entertained  by 
some  of  my  readers;  but  opinions  arc  free,  and  in  expressing  my  ow 
I  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  infallibility. 

In  these  days  a  new  generation  has  arisen — the  sons  and  grand 
sons  of  those  who  were  in  their  prime  in  1833.  Thry  sec  the  Church 
of  Kngland  as  it  now  is;  but  few  men  living  have  before  their 
mind's  eye  the  condition  of  the  Church  half  a  century  since.  I  have 
thought  thftt,  looking  to  the  times  which  may  be  before  us — to  the 
dangers,  the  trials,  the  sorrows  pcrhap-t,  which  the  Church  may  bare 
to  encounter,  it  may  be  well  that  the  voice  of  experience  should  remind 
those  whose  lot  may  be  cast  in  troublous  times,  of  trials  which  happened 
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in  llieir  fathers*  days,  wlien  hope  was  nearly  cxtinjraished — when  help 
was  apparently  far  (iff— when,  deserted  as  it  was  by  friends,  neglected, 
despised,  hated,  apparently  drawing  near  to  diaaolution,  the  Church  of 
Engltiiid  unexpectedly  rose  from  apathy,  despondency,  and  deep  alarm, 
and  romincnced  afresh  a  career  which  men  thought  to  be  on  the  point 
of  olnsing. 

Few  positions  can  be  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  1833,  At  that  time  a  r<:rolntiori  had  taken  place  in 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State;  political  revolution  hud  followed, 
and  society,  and  Christianity  along  with  it,  seemed  in  danger  of  sub- 
version. The  signal  for  revolutionary  change  had  been  given  by  the 
Cou»er%'ative  or  Tory  rulers  of  the  State-  Ueversiug  the  policy 
which  for  three  centuries  had  intimately  connected  the  Cbnrch  with 
the  State — a  policy  which  had  been  handed  down  froiu  the  iutrodnc- 
tiou  of  Christianity — the  Government  of  that  day  hail  made  up  it« 
mind  to  ally  itself  to  the  foes  of  the  Church.  That  change  of  policy 
on  the  jMirt  of  the  State  involved  at  once  the  further  result 
that  the  powers  nf  the  State  over  the  Church,  which  had  always 
hitherto  been  guided  by  influences  friendly  to  the  Church,  became  at 
once  subject  to  influences  csscntiallv  and  iiccciwarily  hostile  to  her, 
and  thus  the  system  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  which  had 
80  long  worked  beneficially  for  the  Church's  interests,  became  open 
to  a  new  and  ft  dangerous  influence,  full  of  evil  omeu  to  her  ia 
every  way. 

Wc  cau  now  took  back  from  the  vantage- ground  of  time  upon  the 
agitating  contests  from  1H12  to  1829  connected  with  the  grant  of 
Emancipation.  We  can  smile  at  the  notion  that  men  could  have 
beea  so  deeply  mo%'ed  by  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  gnuit  of 
political  power  to  Rumau  Catholics.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  corices- 
aion  of  their  claimB  to  Parliameutsry  scuts  was  one  of  those  measures 
which  must  hnve  commended  itself  to  the  assent  of  all  rational  aud 
thinking  men,  upon  the  commonest  principles  of  justice,  And  we 
cau  wonder  at  the  illibcrality  of  those  wlio  for  so  lung  a  period  con- 
tested a  claim  which  is  so  generally  admitted  to  be  equitable.  There 
ttrv,  however,  two  sides  to  most  (picstions,  and  in  this  case  a  very 
serious  alternative  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  Churchmen.  They 
*aw  that  the  grant  of  political  ]tou'er  to  the  Church  of  Kome  meant 
the  nw  of  that  political  power  against  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
They  were  convinced,  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  exaltation 
of  the  former  meant  the  injury,  pcrhajM  the  destruction,  of  the  latter. 
They  were  assured  that  no  such  rcsidts  could  ensue — that  "history 
was  an  old  almanac  " — that  the  grant  of  political  power  to  Home 
would  only  strengthen  nnd  secure  the  Church  of  England,  and  it« 
branch  in  Ireland.    Kxptriencc  has  unfortunately  shown  that  thcv  were 
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The  uuljoundcd  trinmph  of  tlje  See  of  Borne  and  the  Vltramoii- 
tauc  party  throughout  Europe,  And  their  predicttous  of  the  speedv 
couvcrvioD  of  Euglaud  aud  fall  of  IVotcstautism,  added  to  the 
depressiou  irhich  all  zealous  churchmen  felt  at  the  <lefeat  of  their 
long-contitmcd  struggle.     Their  auticipatioos  were  most  gloomy. 

Nor  did  cveut^  fail  to  coulirm  their  worst  expectations.  Kmacci- 
patiou  had  passed  ia  1839.  In  the  year  iifter  the  passing  of  a 
meoBure  which  was  to  Imld  out  the  olive  hrauch  to  eonteudiug 
parties,  the  entire  of  thu  Iriidi  peasantry  (at  whose  instigation  may 
be  easily  conjecturKf))  entered  into  a  couapiracy  to  despoil  the  clergy 
of  tlieir  tithes.  Whoever  ventured  to  levy  tithes  iras  doomed  to 
death.  Several  of  the  clergj*  were  accordingly  murdered,  and  the 
rest  rediiL-ed  to  starvation.  The  end  of  the  Church  had  come  sooner 
than  was  expected.  The  clergy  would  have  no  remetly  except  to 
escape  to  England. 

The  Ics&on  which  Kngliah  statesmen  had  given  in  1829  in  i»- 
modelling  constituiions,  and  the  commotions  which  thence  arose,  had 
had  their  effect  upon  other  countries.  France,  in  1830,  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Bourbons,  and  elevated  to  the  throne  the  Citizen  King, 
who  had  to  keep  his  electors  in  order  by  discharges  of  grape-shot. 
Belgium  revolted  against  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Revolutiou 
followed  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  and,  amongst  the  rc»t,  England 
was  placed  in  the  furnnce.  The  policy  of  statesmen  had  reacted 
against  themselves  in  England.  England  at  once  found  itself  in  a 
revolutionary  vortex.  The  Kcform  BUI  was  resisted.  It  wascuforoedj 
and  carried  hy  threats  of  rebellion.  The  mnb  rose  and  burned  down 
the  Castle  of  Nottiuglian],  the  owner  of  which  had  made  himself 
obnoxious.  The  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  watt  set  fire  to  by 
the  mob.  Bishops  wore  liable  to  insult  and  violence  if  they  ap[>CBred 
in  the  atrcctji.  At  Oxford  the  inhabitants  were  in  alarm,  for  it  was 
iindcrvtood  that  the  Unioiiista,  100,000  strong,  were  about  to  march 
from  Birmingham  and  raze  the  colleges.  In  London  great  bodies  of 
revolutionists  were  under  regular  military  training,  preparatory  to 
an  outbreak  in  the  event  of  the  Reform  Bill  being  rejected ;  and  it 
was  n  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  Houac  of  Lords  or  the  Crown 
would  snrWve  the  crisis,  and  whether  the  next  year  might  not  find 
England  a  republic.  So  violently  were  men's  passions  excited,  that 
au  inconsiderable  event  might,  like  a  spark  applied  to  a  barrel  of 
gun|)owder,  have  led  to  a  fatal  explosion. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  forced  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill  by  a  threat 
to  make  new  peer*  for  the  purpose  of  swamping  it  by  numbers. 
When  the  Bill  passed,  and  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned  aud  met, 
its  character  was  apparently  revolutionary.  Only  about  100  mem- 
bcn  were  returned  whose  principles  were  Conservative  aud  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  Church.     The  rest  consisted  of  men  whuw  principles 
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conld  not  be  depended  upon,  or  ivlio  were  either  hostile  to  all 
religiou,  or  pledged  Bupportcm  of  Homau  Catliolic  or  Dmcatiug 
plans  for  the  subversion  of  the  Church.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
prepared  fur  any  course  of  action,  however  dangerous.  There  was  an 
iucieaaiog  attax:k.  upon  the  Church  uf  Kiigtand  iu  every  dircL-tioii,  and 
few  indeed,  aud  weak,  were  the  vuicui  which  in  timid  deprecation  were 
raised  on  its  btshnlf.  The  press,  n'ith  a  few  exceptions,  was  ranged  ou 
the  side  of  revolution,  aud  liustility  to  the  Church. 

The  prcss'gruaned  beneath  the  perpetual  issue  of  pamphlets,  treatises, 
diftcoursesj  a.'*  uumcruuH  as  the  motes  iu  sunshine,  all  bent  on  the 
reformotion  and  correctiou  of  the  Church,  from  head  to  foot.  To 
open  one  of  these  profoundj  zealous,  aud  authoritative  disquisitions, 
which  undertook  at  a  week's  notice  to  correct  all  the  anomalies  of 
the  iTorhl,  uud  present  a  spick-aud-span  new  crcaticii,  in  which 
imperfection  was  to  be  unknown,  you  might  sopposc  that  the  Church 
;  of  England  was  a  mass  of  corruption,  folly,  and  bigotry.  Every- 
thing was  wrong,  and  required  a  radical  change.  Nothing  could  be 
liopcd  for,  except  after  the  cxpuUion  of  bishops  from  the  Ilouxc  of 
Lordfl,  the  overthrow  of  Chapters,  the  abolition  of  religion  in  the 
Vnivcnitics,  the  radical  reform  of  the  worship  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  a  liberal  direction.  The  Praycr-Book  was  to  be  divested  of 
itH  antique  rubbish — swept  clean  of  the  supematuralism  which  had 
I  dcMcndwl  from  the  Middle  Ages — relieved  of  those  continual  j)rt)fc8- 
,  sions  of  belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  belief  in  Divine 
Providence,  aud  other  points  which  so  greatly  troubled  the  doUcatc 
conHcicuccs  of  those  Christians  who  were  anxious  to  fratcmixc  with 

^Unitarianism  and  iuhdelity.  The  Church  of  England  of  the  future 
IKn  to  become  a  eougcries  of  Kects,  at  utter  variance  with  each  other 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  each  preserving  its  distinctive  peculiarities — 
I,  the  single  csecptiou  hi-ing  the  pn^swnt  Church  of  England,  which,  by 
authority  of  Piirliaincnt,  and  without  any  reference  to  tlie  wishes  of 
its  bishops,  clergy,  or  ]ieoplc,  wan  to  be  arbitrarily  remodelled  aud 
'  vitally  changed. 

I       The  Church  of  England  was  regarded  as  a  cafmt  mortttum — a  log 
r  without  life  or  will — a  thing  without  conscience,  or  reason,  or  affection, 
I  which   men  of  the   world   might  dispose  of  at   their  mere  will  and 
'   pleasnrc — a  thing  which  alone,  amidst  the  religious  communitica  of 
the  world,  was  to  have  no  conscience,  no  option  in  religious  questions, 
was  to   abandon    its    primary   principles   and    couvictions,    aud  its 
most  deeply  cherished  institutions,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  politi- 
cians, or  to  forward  the  designs  of  foes. 

The  new  principles  of  the  State,  too,  began  to  bear  abundant  fruit. 
The  alliance  with  the  Papal  priesthood,  formed  iu  the  vain  hope  of 
conciliating  Irish  discontent  and  closing  the  agitating  career  of 
O'Couuell,  who  had  beeu  permitted  fuv  so  many  years  to  keep  that 
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rountry  on  the  verge  of  rebellior,  hat]  rapi<1Iy  borne  fniU.  A  Mcrpr 
plundered,  and  thrcAtcned  with  assassiuatiori;  the  irithdraval  of  all^ 
snpport  from  Cliiirch  iostitittions  ;  tlie  open  and  violcot  demi 
for  tlic  legal  abolition  of  the  Irish  Cbureb  ;  the  transfer  of  Ihj 
education  from  Church  nian^i^meiit  to  other  bauds  ;  all  indicoia 
the  change  which  was  rapidly  jmsaing  over  the  reUtiuus  of  Clmrc 
and  State. 

But  the  most  atartUng  illustration  of  the  new  attitude  of  the  Sti 
and  of  Parliuiucut  towards  the  Chureli  of  Kugland,  and  of  the 
racter  of  measures  which  had  now  become  possible  under  the  jpr-- 
tence  of  reform,  wae  afforded  at  the  beginning  of  1833,  whni  tie 
Ministry  of  the  day,  professedly  for  the  benefit  and  reform  of  llu 
CUurrh  in  Ireland,  introduced  a  measure  conceived  in  the  fall  spinB 
of  those  wild  sclicmcB  of  reform  which  iu  England  had  Itrcu  a$iiBtJD»1 
the  public  mind,  and  in  utter  disregard  and  contempt  for  the  wiihn 
and  rightn  of  the  Church  itself.  The  UDvemment,  amidst  otber 
plans,  proposed  to  abolish  the  "  Chureb  Ceas  " — a  rate  for  the  rcpor 
of  churches — upuu  the  pretence  of  afTording  relief  to  Koman  Cailiolic*; 
and  how  was  the  deficiency  (amounting  to  .£70,000  per  annum  f  to  U 
provided  for  ?  The  Church,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  to  be  niuktei , 
in  order  to  relieve  Homau  Catholic  cess-poyers  ;  it  was  pohtinlly 
weak,  and  therefore  had  lo  share  the  fate  of  the  weak.  Hands  xtnl 
laid  upon  ItA  most  sacred  rights  and  privileges  which  could  not  be  [m-' 
chased  by  money,  or  estimated  by  material  considerations.  Tkrriii'j 
traduced  their  Dill  for  the  extinction  of  ten  bishoprics  and  in\ 
archbishoprics  in  Ireland,  Churchmen  were  told  that  they  hid  reaionf 
to  be  thankful  that  the  entire  episcopate  had  not  been  swept  my,] 
iviih  tlic  exception  of  four,  or  even  one  bishop;  that  they  wereto  wo. 
sider  themselves  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  relain  bishops,  or  cICTfT,] 
or  churche*,  at  all ;  that,  after  all,  the  title*  of  the  bishoprict  sffel 
preserved,  if  the  bishoprics  themselves  were  extiuguisbed  ! 

The  Church   itself  offered   to  the  Governmeul   to  surrendcrlfce 
income  demanded,  provided  the  Hpiritualities  of  churches  nere  sot 
interfered  with,  and  the  episcopate  was  left   uamutilated.     Lt  tv 
prepared  to  see  a  considerable  reduction  iu  the    provision  for  tbr 
support  of  the  bishops.     The  spiritual   privileges  and  rights  uf  the 
churches  now  doomed  to  iuvasiou  aud  mutilatiou  bad  deacetidcd,  ia | 
many  cases,  for  twelve  and  fourteen  eeuturie»;  they  were  pririle^' 
and  righhf  which  had  been  origiually  conferred   by  the  Churdi.ial 
not  by  the  State  ;  they  were  privileges  which  were  not  held  a»tBf  j 
gift  or  the  eraaiiatiou   of  State  or  temporal  power — privileges  Bliidi 
the  Church  has  held  in  ages  when  the  State  was  hostile,  and  fflKit{ 
the  exercise  of  those  privileges  was  forbiddeu  by  law  and  mainiaina' 
by  conscience.      It  was  these  universal,  these  essential,  thrw  iaie- 
feasible   rights  of  churches  to   their  spiritual   privileges  to  ik M, 
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extcntj  that  were  violated  and  trampled  upon  by  the  Govcrnmcut 
measure  of  Church  reform.  That  meaaarc  appeared,  iti  faet,  to  be 
the  result  of  a  Roman  Catholic  influence,  seeking  to  degrade,  to 
mutilate,  to  destroy  the  Church,  by  affording  a  demou$tratioii  of  the 
truth  of  the  unceasing  charge  agaiusit  that  Church  that  it  was  a  mere 
slaTC  of  the  State,  devoid  of  faith,  and  capable  of  being  moulded  into 
any  form  at  the  State's  pleasure. 

If  I  speak  with  warmth,  I  would  plead  in  excuse  that  the  position 
of  ehurcUmcu  at  that  time  was  most  deeply  paiuful  and  agitating. 
I  employ  the  term  "  churchmcu"  ia  the  sense  of  men  who  took 
deeply  to  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Knglaud  oh  a  jirecious 
and  faithful  branch  of  a  religion  founded  by  no  liumau  [lowcr 
aud  supported  hy  no  humau  strcugth.  They  saw  this  Church,  in 
which  tbcir  bclir^f  and  their  hopai  were  deeply — nay,  iutcnaely — 
engaged,  threatened  in  cver^  direction,  from  within  and  from  without, 
subjected  to  influences  beneath  which  nettled  convictions  appeared 
to  be  dissolving.  Everything  aecmcd  ta  he  siukiug  beneath  them; 
the  State — so  long  a  potent  and  a  nealouR  friend — fast  changing  into' 
a  tyrant  aud  a  foe;  principles  destructive  of  the  Clmreh,  8|iiritually 
as  well  as  temporally,  in  the  ascendant  ;  no  voice  uplifted,  no  cfTort 
made,  to  check  the  headlong  career  of  fully,  imbecility,  treason,  and 
unbelief  which  was  pouring  from  all  directions  upon  the  devoted 
Church  of  Knglaud,  like  some  promontory  bcatcu  by  storms  and 
waves  from  e%*cry  side. 

The  climax  of  our  distress  was  reached  when  the  Bill  for  tbe  sup- 
pression of  half  the  lipiscopate  of  ihe  Church  in  Ireland  was  intro- 
duced and  pressed  through  l*arliamciit.  That  Act  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis;  its  result  was  the  Oxford  movement. 

Various  notions  have  been  propounded  by  opponents  of  that  move- 
ment which  are  not  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
caM>  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  some  secret  con- 
spiracy to  introduce  changes  and  iunorations  into  the  Church  of 
KugUud.  It  really  sprang  from  necessity — tbe  need  felt  by  various 
miuds,  agreeing  in  their  essential  feeling  towards  tbe  Church  of 
Euglaud  and  its  principles.  It  became  evident  to  them  at  once 
ibat  something  required  to  be  done,  in  order  to  meet  dangers 
which  had  become  tangible,  and  which  thrcatcDed  to  become  in- 
tolerable. Upon  that  strong  impression  they  acted.  If  in  any 
quarter  there  was  a  development  of  innovations  of  any  kind,  it 
sprang  from  the  conception!)  of  individuals  as  to  the  heat  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  common  object — but  that  object  was  defence,  not 
inuovation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  few  individuals  to  whom  the  interests 
tf  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  were  superior  to  all  other  eon- 
sidcratious,  were  thrown  into  union  by  the  calamities  of  tlic  times. 
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When  thoy  camr  into  pontact,  they  had  no  need  to  enter   into  dis- 
cussion about  first  principles.     They  eould   not  meet  men  of  Uko-a 
minds   without   eonversing  earnestly  on    snbjectH  with  which   thciri 
hearts  were  full,  fiiibjects  on  which  they  all  fclt  and  thoaght  witUj 
equal  intensity. 

There  arc  men  now,  tncmbcrs  of  the  Church  of  Knglandt  who  car 
eooUy  and  calmly  think  upon  questions  wlucli  concern  the  very  ci-^ 
iatcnce  of  their  Church — men  who  do  net  trac©  events  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  coosequeuce*,  nor  realize  the  effects  which  a  dcri»tioii( 
from  great  principles  involves.     There   have  been,  and   there  villi 
always  be,  numbers  of  good  and  earnest  men  whose  thought* 
cng;aged  in  the  present  with  ita  dillicuUies  and  its  trials,  manjr' 
are  willing  to  riew  mattem  in  the  mo«t  favourable  light ;  others  tgidn 
who  are  uot  easily  moved,  uuiuterestcd  or  apathetic.     But  those  who.) 
initiated  the  movemcut  of  1833  were  uot  uf  the  number.     They  mayi 
have  been  mistaken,  rash,  llUiufonneil  ;  but  they  were  driren  into  thei 
course  they  adopted  by  a  keen  and  iutenso  interest  in  the  prcKcrvatioa i 
uf  Christianity  an  the  national  religion,  and  eapooially  its  maintenance; 
in  the  Church  of  England.     Circumstances  brought  them  togetber,^ 
and  they  felt  themselves  brethren,  bound  by  a  commou  relation  toi 
their  mother  Church. 

1  can  nbw  scarcely  remember  the  precise  date  when  our  moveaacoli 
commenced.     It  had  doubtless  for  years  been  preparing  in  the  roil 
of  all,  for  they  could  not  but  feel  the  uncertainty  of  al)  around  tl 
and  a  longing  for  sympathy  with  kindred  minds.     For  one,  I  ca^:^ 
say  that,  while  residing  in  Oxford  during  the  troubled  years  from  Ul. 
political  apoatncT  of  Peel  to  1S3J,  and  while  thoroughly  Bympnthixia; 
with  the  high  and  steadfast  principle  which  the  University  ae  a  body 
cnhibitcd  during  those  years  of  [)eril,  I  had  not  happened  to  meet 
others  who  fclt  with  rae  on  matters  affecting  the  Church,  cipccialir 
that  part  ot  it  which  was  exposed  to  the  bitterest  trials — the  Chuni 
in   Ireland.      Even  when  the   Bill   for  the  suppression   of  half  tbe 
episcopate  of  that  Cbiirch  was  iiaasing  through  Parliament^  I  foondi 
widespread  apathy  on   the  subject.     Sound  scholars  and    nrthodnt 
churchmen,  who  would  not  have  tolerated  the   presence  of  an  Efin- 
gelical,  seemed  to  he  ijidiffereiit  to  the  snppresision  of  half  the  epiwj- 
pate  of  a  sinter  Church,  and  some  perhaps  were  crcu  disposed  to 
approve  it. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  literaiy  pursuits  for  some  years.  In  VSH 
I  bad  commenced  a  work  ou  Uic  origin  of  tlie  English  ritual,  tbe 
"  Origincs  Litui^ipie,"  M'hich  induced  me  to  fix  my  residence  in 
Oxford  iu  1828,  and  ivliich  (after  a  year's  intemiptiou  caused  bt 
fiuding  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford  engaged  in  the  same  work)  I 
resumed  in  1829,  aud  which  waa  published  by  tlip  Pclcgates  of  tke 
Vjiivcraity  Press  in  1832.  This  work,  which  obtained  adcgiwij^ 
far  exceeding  my  anticipations,  had  the  agrce&blc  itnlt^ 
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making  me  known  to  some  men,  of  whose  acquaintance,  indeed,  any 
one  might  well  havo  felt  proud. 

I  may  saT,  1  trust  without  any  offensive  egotism,  that  at  that 

period  my  own  opinions  upon  the  most  important  topics  had  been 

formed  after  due  inquiry  during  four  years   after  graduating.     1  had 

been  convinced  by  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Divine  origin  of 

the  Christian  revelation.     Hy  reason  was  satisfied   with   arguments 

which  stitl    seem    to   me   to  outweigh  objcetions,  which  are  usually 

founded  ou  a  mere  assumption — the  tropossibility  of  miracles.     I  hod 

become  deliberately  satisfied,  after  full  examination,  of  the  truth  of 

the  Articles  of  the   English  Confession,  and  the  cardinal  articles  of 

the  Clirifitian  faith.      I  hod  been  led  by  a  controversy,  in  which  the 

&«nan  argument  seemed  to  outweigli  the  Protestant,  to  subject  to  a 

close  and  critical  investigation  the  controversial  arguments  of  Bellar- 

siine,  Boesuct,  and  other  great  Roman  controvcrataliste.     I  had  t)ecn 

eaablnd    to  refute  their  arguments,   and   to  detect   the  systematic 

forgeries  hy  which  tbey  were  sustained.     My  principles  were  fixed. 

oiter  close  examination,  in  opposition  to  Rome. 

I  may,  perhaps,  he  portioned  for  these  details.     In  the  cour-or  of 

time,  when  the  movement  was  at  it«  height,  I  found  myself  charged 

^th   immobility,  or   a  too  rigid   orthodoxy.      I   was  held  np  as  a 

Pharisee  of  the  Pharisec.<i,  one  who  was  incapable  of  moving  with  the 

mogreas   of  theology.      But  the   simple   fact  is   this;    that   I   had 

examined  both  sides  of  the  important  questions  under  consideration ; 

that  I  bad  deliberately  made  my  choice  after  sufficient  inquiry,  and 

Unt  having  made  that  choi<:«,  I  was  not  prepared  to  commence  the 

TTork  again  with  no  more  prospect  of  success.     luquiry  must  some^ 

vhcre  have  an  end  ;  and  I  was  satisfied  that  mine  had  been  sufficient. 

koA  as  r^ards  the  Church  of  Howe,  I  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 

Itsm  siuce,  except  the  v&riatious  which  its  theologians  have  adopted 

ia  tbeir  mode   of  vindicating   its  claims.     Oue  lesson,  however,  I 

laaat  hy  close  examination  of  the  Roman  argumcat — the  necessity 

ofnispcudiug  the  judgment  wlicu  statements  are  made,  or  arguments 

pnpouuded,  by  the  euutroversiaUsts  of  Rome ;    fur  it  oceasioiiatly 

nqnires  close  analysis,  or  kuowlalge  only  acquired  by  reading  and 

apcrieuce,  to  detect   the  fallacy  or  the  mis-statement  which  \s  occa* 

ajDatly  involved  in  liomau  arguments.      The  great  work  of  Barrow, 

Werer,  on  "  'Ilie  Pope's  Supi-emaey"  is  a  sutlicieut  example  of  the 

esse  with  which  ai^uments,  apparently  plausible,  are  refuted,  when 

nficient  patience  and  knowledge  are  brought  to  hear. 

It  was  with  opinions  thus  firmly  settled,  and  In  the  direction  coed- 
aoDly  called  "  High  Church,^'  that   I   formed  the  aequaiutancc  in 

ClBSSof  Hugh  James  Ruse,  and  others  to  he  mentioned.     My  opinions 
SkKR  known,  for  1  had  vindicated  the  Church  of  England  upou  these 
priodplcs  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  the  "  Originca  Liturgica;,' 
and  no  one  could  doubt  what  those  principles  were. 
X  X  2 
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I'^rom  Hugh  James  Rose,  soon  after  the  publicatioa  of  my  book. 
iu  It^S,  I  receired  a  commuaication,  asking  my  aid  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  British  Magazine,  a  periodical  jnst  established  by 
the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  or  "  IXigii  Church  "  section  of  the  English 
Church,  villi  a  view,  not  to  the  promotion  of  any  party  interests,  bnt 
to  the  support  and  vindicatioa  of  the  Church  of  England  generally. 
To  that  periodical  1  accordingly  contributed  a  series  of  articles  in 
reply  to  the  truculent  attacks  of  the  political  dissenters,  showing 
from  dinscnting  authorities  the  evils  existing  in  dissent  itself.  Kose, 
a  year  or  two  later,  determined  to  pay  a  nsit  to  Oxford,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  writers  for  his  mngnsiiue,  and  1  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  Xcwraan. 

The  piiblicatiou  of  my  "  Origiucs  Liturgicic"  hat!  the  gratifying" 
result  of  introducing  me  to  the  acquaintance,  amongst  others,  of 
Newman,  who  was  then  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  rising  men  in 
Oxford,  and  also  to  the  acquaintance  of  Froude,  whose  reputation  a* 
a  scholar  and  a  mau  of  genius  stood  Tcry  high.  Both  were  Fellows 
and  Tutors  of  Oriel  College.  I  felt  greatly  liouourcd  by  the  acquaiat- 
anec  of  men  of  siioh  calibre ;  but  that  acquaiutauce  bad  uo  time  to 
ripen,  for  just  as  it  seemed  likely  lo  iuercase,  Newman  and  Fronde 
were  induced,  by  the  state  of  Fronde's  health,  to  upend  the  winter  in 
a  southern  climate,  and  I  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  them  till  the 
following  spring.  I  had  no  one  then  to  commuuicate  witb  upon  the- 
must  interesting  subjects,  except  Hugh  James  lUwe. 

Hose,  with  whom  of  all  men  living  X  most  deeply  sympatbiaed, 
and  in  whom  I  placed  the  most  entire  confidence  (as  far  as  confideace 
in  niQU  is  allouuble),  was  in  his  time  a  bright  and  shining  light  of 
the  Church  of  Kugland.  Uc  had  been  Christiau  Advocate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  was  the  most  powerful  and  most 
followed  preacher  there.  He  watt  a  profound  scliolar,  an  eloquent 
orator,  a  deep  thinker  (a.i  his  work  ou  "  The  State  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany"  testified),  and  an  admirable  theologian.  When  we  add 
to  this,  accomplishments  the  most  varied,  judgment  the  most 
enlightened,  and  manners  the  charm  of  which  were  universally  felt, 
we  have  a  combination  which  has  been  rarely  if  ever  excelled  In  Xhc 
Church.  The  only  drawback  was  declining  health.  Thia  highly 
gifted  and  admirable  man  was  a  victim  to  perpetual  suffering,  which 
in  a  brief  space  consigned  him  to  the  sick  chnmbcr  and  tn  death. 
Even  when  I  first  knew  him,  his  tall,  bending,  and  attenuated  form, 
and  aquiline  features — which, amidst  their  intellectual  and  commanding 
character,  gave  cvitlenccs  of  deep  suffering — indicated  but  too  truly 
the  sad  presence  of  decline.  Hut  in  aoeieiy  that  grave,  and  even  sad 
and  solemn  expression,  gave  way  at  once  to  the  mdiauce  of  intellect, 
benevuleuce,  and  wit.  Had  this  noble  man  lived,  be  would  have  been 
the  greatest  uruuuieut  aud  the  most  trusted  leader  of  his  Church. 
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Rose  Ijccame  Dean  of  Bocking,  Rector  of  Hndlcigh,  iu  Suffolk, 
Chaplain  to  the  Archhialiop  of  Canterbury,  and  then  retired,  to  die  on 
the  soathem  coast 

It  vas  through  Itottc's  introduction  that  I  at  this  time  became 
acquainted  with  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Philip  Perceval,  Rector 
of  Kftat  Horelcy,  Surrey,  aud  one  of  the  Royal  Chaplains.  He  was 
adviaed  by  Rose  to  apply  to  Hook,  to  me,  and  others,  to  reriae  a 
"Catcchiam  of  Church  Princiijics,"  containing  a  summary  of  arguments 
on  behalf  of  tlic  Church  of  England,  supplemeutarj-  to  the  Church 
Catecliiam,  aud  which  be  hoped  might  be  generally  adopted.  Mr. 
Perceval  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Ail  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  and  had 
bccu  a  pupil  of  Kcble,  from  whoni  be  had  doubtless  derived  much 
of  his  principles  upon  ecclesiastical  subjecta.  He  waa  a  brother 
of  Lord  Aideu  (who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  family  Earldom  of 
Egmont),  and  he  ivas  mamcd  to  a  niece  of  Lord  Darlmoutb.  Thus 
aristoersiticQlly  connected,  Perceval  had  one  great  object  in  life^ — the 
welfare  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  bira  that  he  devoted  his  powers  to  the  uttermost  to  that  cause. 
Whoever  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  could  not  fail  to  see 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  feelings  upon  that  topic.  \n  Perceval 
I  fouud  a  spirit  whicli  secuicd  to  me  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  dwelt,  an  nnconquerahic  zeal,  a  sound  judgment, 
an  hdcqnntc  knowledge,  an  earnest  piety.  In  the  coming  movement 
he  appears ;  but  in  a  short  time  (somewhat  like  my.<clf  and  Rose) 
he  di.sappear8  from  view.  As  Perceval  resided  in  Surrey,  our  inter- 
course could  only  he  carried  on  by  letter,  except  on  one  occasion, 
when,  by  his  invitation,  I  was  his  visitor,  and  conferred  with  him  on 
the  alarming  and  almost  hopeless  state  of  the  Church. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  worst  fears  of  the  friends  and  servants  of 
the  Church  reached  their  cHiuax  in  1H33,  when  the  essential  spiritual 
rightft  aud  privileges  of  the  Church  were  attacked  aud  trampled  upon 
by  the  Gorcrumeut  of  the  day.  It  was  a  time  when  men  were  at  a 
lo8«  iu  what  directiou  to  louk  forward.  Humau  aid  seemed  far  away. 
Wc  knew  not  where  to  place  reliance  without  the  prospect  of  be* 
trayal,  apoataey,  treachery,  hollow- hear twlneaa.  Apathy  girded  us 
round  ou  every  side.  Our  protests  wcro  weak — the  unnoticed 
'tud  uurcgnrded  cries  of  a  few  obscure  individuals^  whoso  souls  were 
stirreii  l«  their  deptlis  by  the  mortal  dangers  of  objcela  in  which 
their  strongest  feelings  were  bound  up.  In  Oxford  1  could  appre- 
ciate the  indignation  and  alarm  which  were  felt  by  alJ  true  Church- 
men. Rose  and  Keblc,  Newman  and  Froude,  and  Perceval,  and  all  who 
thought  with  them,  were  of  one  heart  upon  the  subject,  and  1  myself 
was  as  deeply  affected  as  any. 

In  this  state  of  things,  equally  threatening  from  without  and  from 
within,  the  first  question  which  prcscjitcd  itself  neccjtsarily  to  every 
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What  is  to  tfcdouc?      What  reiucxl)'  is  tliere  for  a  state  of 
81)   iutolfrublc  ?     Arc  vee  to  statid  b^  with  folded  b&Dds^  and 


one  tras 

things 

see  the  destruction  of  the  Church — not  in  Iicr  tumporalitiea  (for  tfac 
wc  counted  as  but  a  Biuall  matter),  but  in  her  rno&t  ntol  and  esscatial 
essence?  Who  couhl  tell  the  moment  when,  the  wny  haring  been 
prepared  by  a  flood  of  publications  aii[I  demands,  the  coocilutioB 
of  t lie  day  might  find  it  convenient  to  intrudncuu  BiJI  for  a  new  Refor. 
mation,  upon  iho  prinHpIc  of  Infidelity  and  Nonconfortuity  ?  Could 
the  binhop  ur  huadaof  the  Church  oppose  any  effectual  opposition  ti> 
ancli  a  Hill,  isolated  as  they  were,  and  dependent  upon  the  State?  Could 
the  Church  oppuHc  it,  fettered  and  utterly  Totcelcss  as  she  vas,  Ler 
conTOC-ations  and  synods  suppressed,  no  means  existing  by  which  W 
iitrcu^h  and  her  will  might  malic  themselves  felt  ?  No  one  conldtdl; 
the  futurity  of  Christianity  in  the  Church  of  Kugland  was  hanging  on 
a  chance. 

We  were  loudly  accused  of  advocating  principles  Bubrcrsivc  of  tbc 
union  of  Church  and  State,  or  the  royal  supremacy  acknowledged  by 
the  Church  of  England.      We  merely  declined  to  accept   that  mux 
of  tbc  supremacy  irhich  entitled  it  to  override  Christianity — ^to  nib- 
atitutc  another  religion  for  revealed  truth.      The  Church  of  Eagluul 
always  acknowledged  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  protect  reUgian, 
lind  to  exercise  many  act«  of  authority  fur  that  purpose ;  but  it  nera 
meant  that  the  State  was  entitled  to  exercise   those   powers  for  tiu 
8ubvcr&iou  or  the  vital  change  of  religion.     The  simple  fact  of  tb 
case  was  this:  The  English  Ooveramcut   and  governiug   classei  lisd 
made  up  their  minds  to  reverse  the  national  policy,  and  to  extend  iti 
support  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to  Noucouformity.      When  thit 
change  took  place,  and  liberty  was  given  to  other  Christian  itcnomi- 
nattons,  tbc  Church  should  have  been  equally  Icfl  at  liberty  to  pro- 
mote her  own  interests.     Otherwise  an  injustice  was  done  her.    Ia 
the  prcDcut  day  tiic  principle  is  freely  admitted.     It  is  felt  that  tt  ii 
but  reasonable  that  the  Church  ahould  not  be  precluded  from  advut 
iiig  the  cause  of  religion  in  her  owu  way  while  otiier  societies  an  frn 
to  promote  it  in  theirs.    In  the  iwUtical  application  of  such  an  cqnitililc 
principle  will  be  found  the  true  remedy   for  dwcontcnts  arising  fna 
the  changed  attituile  of  the   State  in  relation  to   religious  aodelin. 
The  Oxford  movement   only  sought    for   the  readjustment  of  tbt 
relation   in    correspondence  with  the  altered  principles  of  the  Stiic 
While  the  Rill  for  the  mntttation  of  the  Irish  episcopate  was  bea;; 
UT^cd  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and   vigorously   opposed  \sj 
Peel,  Inglis,  Shaw,  and  others,  Froude  arrived   in   Oxford  from  the 
Continent,  and    conferences    immediately   began  between   him  ia\ 
myself,  and  correspondeuce  with    Kebic,   Rose,   and  Perceval,  upotx 
the  dangers  impending  over  the  Church,  and  their  remedies.     At  tha^, 
time  Newman  had  not  returned  from  the  Continent,  and 
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tisg  in  the  south  of  Europe.      Ue  did  not  return  till  the  mouth  of 
July,  and  Fronde  and  myself  anxiously  awaited  his  return. 

Fronde  wu  the  only  one  in  the  party  then  in  Oxford  besides  my* 
aelf.  We  met  cootinaallr,  and  compared  our  information  and  cor- 
respondence, but  as  yet  had  no  formed  plan  of  action,  though  both 
feeltog  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  some  course  speedily.  If 
the  Church  or  the  world  could  have  teen  two  young  men,  without 
iafluence  or  station,  thus  alteniptiug  to  lay  the  fouudatiou  of  a  move- 
ment  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  tbey  wuutd  have  smiled 
at  the  iuAigniticant  iustmoients  which  were  at  work.  Vet  Froude 
was  destined  to  make  his  mark  upon  the  times  iti  which  he  lived.  In 
fcpeakiug  of  him,  I  wilt  employ  the  language  of  another  uf  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Perceval: 

"  Tha;  feTTeni  zeal  and  high-ounded  enthusiasm  which  ahono  from  his  eagle 
•jc,  unci  formed  the  charm  of  has  conversation,  and  has  left  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion of  affection  u>  his  memory  in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
bis  friendships  while  tbcy  prompted  him  to  a  noble  course  of  great,  exorlioD, 
at  ibe  same  timo  led  him  frequontly  to  express  himself,  as  is  Apparent  from 
his  letters,  hastily,  npon  imperfect  iolbrmation,  and  wiihout  due  consideration 
of  all  the  benrings  of  the  point  before  him.  He  was  open  to  convictioQ,  and 
ever  ready  to  embrace  that  modification  or  alteration  of  any  view  he  might 
previously  have  entertained,  which,  after  due  examination,  he  was  persuaded 
approached  nearer  to  the  trndi.  This  is  plain  from  the  letters  published  in 
ilia  *  Remains.' 
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f  Froude  bad,  with  Newman,  while  travelling  in  Italy,  been  anxious 
to  adccrtaiu  the  terms  upon  which  they  could  be  admitted   to  com- 
maoion  by  the  Koman   Church — supposiog  that  some  dispensation 
might  he  granted  which  would  enable   them  to  commuuicatc  with 
Rome  without  violation  of  conscience.     Tbey  were  soon  undeceived, 
for  they  learnt  from  Dr.  Wiseman,  the  then  head  of  the   Knglish 
Collie  at  Home,  that  tbey  must  accept  all  the  de5nit)ons  uf  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  a  preliminary  ;   upon  which  >Voude's  notions  of 
union  with  Home  were  immediately  dissipated,  and  ho   became  what 
ii  called  "  a  strung  Protestant"     The  incident,  of  which  I  was  not 
ftvare,  but  which  is  related  in  Fronde's  "Remains,"  is  illustrative  at 
oacc  of  the  abaeucc  of  elementary  knowledge  of  the  liuman  Catholic 
sjstem,  and  of  the  disposition  to  form  itigcuioua  hypotheses  upon  the 
most  important  practical  subjects,  which  were  at  times  discernible  in 
tbe  subsequent  life  of  this  remarkable  man.     It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  liis  opinions  were  only  in  the  courvc  of  formation 
ud  settlement ;   and  in  the  following  year,  when  approaching  death, 
be  declared  bis  view  of  the  question  between  Kngland  and  Home  in 
tlisc  terms,  recorded  by  Mr.  Perccvftl :  "  If  I  was  to  assign  my  reason 
fat  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  in  preference  to  any  other  rc- 
i^ous  community,  it  would  be  simply  this,  that  she  has  retained  an 
^arig^ical  clergy  and  exacts  no  i^inful  t4;rms  of  communion  j  whereas 
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on  tbe  other  hand,  the  itom&nbta,  though  retamiog  on  apostolkiu 
clergy,  ilo  exact  sinful  terms  of  commuaiou ;  aud  on  the  other  liand, 
no  other  religious  commuoity  his  retained  such  clergy"— language 
witich  at  least  sliows  ttiat  this  bold  and  adventurous  rensoner,  vliuse 
sole  object  was  Truth,  wherever  it  might  he  found,  waa  to  the  last 
a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Kugland ;  that  no  fatal  and 
withering  douht  shouk  his  fidelity  to  the  system  in  which  he  had 
been  trained  ;  that  in  his  case,  as  well  as  that  of  Rose,  Kcblcj  Perceval, 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  religious  system  stood  the  test  of  tiie 
fnllest  ami  freest  inquiry.  Only  one  of  our  coiujiauy  parted  from  hifl 
brethren. 

When  the  month  of  June,  1833,  arrived,  those  friends  vho  had 
been  in  correspondence  upon  the  prospcrt*  of  the  Church,  from 
Surrey,  Suffolk,  Hampnhirc,  and  Oxford,  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  personal  conference  ami  comparison  of  views  upon  the  atl-im- 
portant  sulycct  which  occupied  their  thoughts.  The  suggestion  for  a 
meeting  presented  itaclf  contemporaneously  to  several  minds,  and 
Eosc  took  the  initiative  by  inviting  Froude,  Perceval,  Keble,  New- 
man, myself,  and  those  who  thought  with  \x»,  to  a  coufereuce  at 
ITadlcigh  Rectory,  to  meet  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  We  met  there 
on  July  25  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Tho«e  present  were, 
Hugh  James  Rose,  Illcliard  Ilnrrell  Fronde,  Arthur  P.  Perceval,  and 
myself.  Kcbic  had  been  expected  to  be  prcitcnt,  hnt  he  did  not 
appear.  Newman  had  arriveil  from  llic  Continent  a  fortnight  before, 
but  neither  did  he  attend  our  meeting.  I  was  not  aware  of  auy 
objection  on  their  part,  or  Jnili^iKi&itj'on  to  unite  in  the  attempt.  They 
both  eo-o|icralcd  before  and  sulweiiucntly.  Rut  Keble  was  con- 
BtitiitionalLy  ^liy  and  reserved  ;  and  Newman  has  since  stated  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  committees  and  meetings.  We,  however,  met  at 
Hadleigli,  to  do  what  we  might  towards  the  defence  of  the  Church. 

Our  conference  lasted  for  three  days,  for  two  or  three  hours  each 
morning.  Each  in  turn  stated  his  views  of  the  danger  impending 
over  the  Church,  and  of  the  remedies  to  be  adopted.  We  spoke 
much  on  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the  popular  mind  by  the  com- 
position of  works  or  tracts  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  with 
the  hope  of  reviving  attachment  to  her  upon  sound  principle*,  and 
geuemlly  on  the  use  of  the  press.  Rut  in  what  particular  mode  these 
purposes  were  to  be  carried  out  we  did  not  so  clearly  see.  It  was 
raggested  al-w  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
meaning  of  the  promise  of  canuuicHl  obedience  to  the  bishops  should  be 
closely  examined,  inasmuch  as  that  gbligation  of  canonical  obedience 
was  likely  to  be  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  through  tbe  apprehended  action  of 
the  State  in  severing  itself  wholly  from  the  Church.  No  action  was 
taken  upon  this.      It  vas  felt  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
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needed  to  be  atijomned,  in  order  to  give  time  for  further  examination 
of  tlie  course  to  be  pursued.  Tbe  publication  of  tracts  was  much  dis- 
cussed, but  we  did  uot  sec  our  var  to  the  practical  solution  of  tliu 
difiiculties  connected  with  it,  nlthough  we  felt  ita  extreme  importauce 
uud  necessity. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  matter  was  then  adjourned  to 
Oxford,  where  Newman,  Fronde,  and  myself  would  be  assembled,  with 
aid  friim  Kcblc,  and  from  correspondence  with  others.  The  month 
of  August,  18311,  hud  come,  and  we  commenced  our  labours  at 
Oxford,  at  Oriel  College.  Those  who  there  met  were  overshadowed 
by  the  superior  influence  and  authority  of  Kehle,  whose  lightest  word, 
whether  he  was  present  or  absent,  was  reeeivwl  with  an  indescribable 
Tcocrstion.  Frourlc  had  been  the  pupil  of  this  great  and  good  man; 
and  Newman  had,  npon  his  election  a*  Fellow  of  Oriel,  some  nine  or 
ten  years  before,  felt  the  influence  of  such  a  character,  and  been 
drawn  to  the  acceplniif^e  of  those  principles,  in  a  great  degree,  which 
Kcble  favoured.  Kcblc  was  the  guide  and  the  authority  upon  whom 
these  young  and  highly-giftcil  minds  depcntlcil.  X  was  unfortunately 
not  within  the  circle  of  bis  intimates.  His  shyness  and  reserve, 
together  with  his  non-residence  in  Oxford,  combined  with  my  indis- 
position to  intrude  on  one  so  justly  honoured,  permitted  me  but 
little  of  tbe  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  I  should  entertain  towards  him  exactly 
the  same  description  uf  feelings  as  those  who,  like  Newman  and 
Fronde,  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  his  intimacy.  In  principles, 
however,  we  entirely  agreed — with  this  exception,  that  Kehic  (in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Froude,  and  by  otliers  in  the  Church  of  Ktigland) 
adopted  tlio  views  of  the  Nonjuriug  writers  to  a  greater  extent  than 
I  could  do.  1  had  ]iaid  mueli  attention  to  these  writers,  and  while 
admitting  their  value  iti  many  rcs|)cct8,  I  had  not  been  able  to  enter 
fully  into  their  views  as  to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  or  with 
reference  to  the  Itcformation,  being  of  opinion  Ihat  their  views  on  the 
latter  were  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  on  tbe  former  were 
not  warranted  by  the  practice  of  tbe  Universal  Chureb.  At  the  same 
time  I  felt  that  these  arc  topics  on  which  ehnrchracn  may  agree  to 
difl'er.  I  thought  that  I  traced  to  this  source,  however,  Fronde's 
sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  Kcfonnation,  aud  the  anxiety  to  revive 
certain  forms  prescribed  by  the  first,  and  omitted  by  the  second,  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  which  created  much  misapprehension  and 
opposition.  I  traced  these  difficulties  to  the  Nonjuring  principles 
which  had  so  much  weight  with  Kcble,  aud  were  zealously  approved 
by  Froude. 

In  our  conferences  upon  the  Church  and  religion,  which  commenced 
in  August,  at  Oriel  College,  in  continuance  of  the  conl'cronce  at 
iiadleigh,  Kebic  took   part  by  letter.       Froude  and  Newmau  were 
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his  reprencntative*.  It  appeared  to  mc  that  the  dcsidcratura  aflS 
moment  was  some  plan  by  which  our  efforts  might  l>c  comlmied  md' 
giren  a  practical  dircctioTi,  lest  our  expressions  of  opinion  ta  ccmtoou 
should  issue  in  smoke  without  flame.  With  this  purpose,  on  tk 
resumption  of  the  conferences  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  formatiou  of 
on  association,  based  on  definite  principles,  for  the  promotion  of  lliow 
objects  nhich  all  sincere  churchmen  cherished  in  common.  Tbe 
suggestion  was  entertained  uiid  approved  by  my  colleagues,  aud  tt 
va8  agreed  that  a  declar<itiou  of  pciuciplea  should  be  dxawu  op  to 
define  the  objects  and  purposes  of  uur  assuciatiuu  or  movement. 

Keblc,  a»  I  have  eaiJ,  was  iu  continual  correspondence  with  New. 
man  aud  Froudc,  and  he  favoured  us  with  his  advice  and  supptm. 
He  drew  up  more  than  one  statement  of  principles  and  object), 
embracing  a  scries  of  articlea  more  or  less  tbculogical.  lie  proposed 
that  we  should  put  forward  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  as  uar 
basis,  together  with  the  cxcluBive  validity  of  the  Enchariji  adumus- 
tercd  by  a  ministry  preserving  that  succession ;  the  unlawfuluee  uT 
the  interference  of  persons  or  bodies  external  to  the  Church  tu  mattm 
spiritual,  and  other  points.  I  fear  that  1  was  guilty  of  on  unwar- 
rantable  presumption  ia  venturing  to  suggest  that  declarations  of  this 
kind,  however  true  in  tliemaclves,  were  calculated  to  narrow  thcscope 
of  our  influence,  by  introducing  topics  upon  which  the  opinions  of 
sound  and  icealouit  churclimcn  were  bv  no  means  united ;  and  that  it 
would  he  desirable  to  adopt  a  broader  basis,  calculated  to  meet  tlic 
specific  dangers  which  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  tnic 
churchmen,  and  comprising  a  minimum  of  theological  detail  apn 
which  hostile  ingenuity  might  fasten  itself.  These  views  obtained  the 
acceptance  and  approval  of  my  distinguished  coUeaguca ;  and  1  m 
ultimately  permitted  to  draw  up  a  new  form  of  association,  with  i 
view  to  avoid  unnecessary  offence,  while  retaining  uhat  was  es>eati>l 
This  form  waa  revised  by  Newman  and  Froude,  and  was  accepted  br 
Keble,  and  it  was  adopted  aa  the  basts  of  the  niovcoicut.  The  paper 
was  immediately  printed,  aud  circulated  widely,  but  privately,  amooiit 
all  churchmen  who.sc  principles  were  kuowu^  or  probably  ascertiicicil, 
to  be  those  of  attachment  tu  the  Church.  Of  the  olTccta  I  ibiU 
speak  presently. 

Ilio  document  which  had  thu»  been  prepared  was  entitled,  "Sng- 
gestions  for  the  Formation  of  an  Association  of  Friends  of  t^t 
Church."  It  commenced  by  reminding  churchmen  of  recent  creaU 
calculated  to  inspire  deep  uneasiness — the  privilege  possessed  br 
persons  of  diScreut  faith  and  communion  of  legislating  for  the  Ckuch 
of  England — their  avowed  hostility  and  increasing  cITorts  against  bd 
— their  alliance  with  infidelity,  and  the  lax  principles  of  iinjr 
nominal  churchmen — the  assiduous  attempts  to  prepare  ihe  iriyfof . 
alterations  in  the  Church's  doctrine  and  discipline,  with  arit;v  (a«| 
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'total  chnngp  in  our  most  clcmcntaiy  principles — the  exocssire  danger 
arising  from  the  pronencss  of  the  public  minrt  to  adopt  sudden  and 
cxtrome  innovations.  It  conclndcd  with  the  statement  that  a  few 
niembcn  of  the  Chttreh  in  varions  parts  of  the  kingdom  hail  agreed 
to  fonn  an  association  on  a  fcir  broad  principles  of  anion,  calculated 
'by  their  simplicity  to  commend  themselves  to  the  approbation  and 
support  of  churchmeo  at  large,  and  which  might  nerve  as  the  grounds 
of  a  defence  of  the  Church's  best  interests  against  the  immediate 
difficulties  of  the  day.  Churchmeu.,  both  clergy  and  luity,  were 
iovited  to  take  part  in  the  cfi'ort.     The  "^  objects  of  the  association'' 

E  stated  to  he — 
1.  To  maintain  pure  and  inviolate  the  doctrines,  cbo  services,  and  the 
^>Une  of  the  Church — that  is,  to  withstand  nil  chnnge  which  iovolves  the 
denial  or  suppression  of  dootrlae,  a  depnrturo  from  primitive  pmctice  in 
religious  olEces,  or  iaaovntion  apou  the  apostolical  pi-orogaiivcs,  orders,  and 
OKQniission  of  bidhop»,  priests,  aad  deacons. 

HF*  -•  ^t>  afTord  cliurchuion  nn  opportunity  of  exchanging  thvtr  sentiments, 
WA  co-opL-raiiiig  tugviher  on  a  largo  scale." 

Thiu  far-  our  attempt  bad  succeeded.  "We  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  combiuatiou  of  churchmen  in  defence  of  their  threatened  insti- 
tutions and  religion.  Our  feehle  voice  bad  gone  forth  to  the  Church. 
It  was  the  first  sign  of  life,  of  will,  of  Axed  and  determined  principle, 
that  had  manifested  itself  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 

IIow  were  our  Beclaratiou  and  Keitolutiou  received  by  churchmen? 
The  appeal  was  met  by  earnest  and  hearty  approbation  from  all 
qnart4'J9.  Churchmeu  hailed  our  Declaration  as  the  echo  of  their 
own  opinions  and  feelings,  and  rejoiced  iu  this  sign  of  reviving 
'Titality,  too  long  needed,  and  too  late  realized.  They  pressed  their 
aid  and  co-operation  upon  w«,  hut  they  asked  fkom  all  quarters^ 
What  are  we  to  do  in  order  to  co-operate  with  you  ?  What  do  you 
aak  us  to  do  ?  We  are  ready  and  wiUiog  to  respond  to  your  summons. 
iName  to  us  the  course  which  wc  are  at  onccj  and  unanimously,  to  adopt. 

Our  movement  had  involved  so  much  discussion  and  considoration 
in  its  initial  stages,  that  wc  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  consider  the 
detaila  of  the  plan.  We  left  these  details  open  to  future  considera- 
tion. AVlmt  was  first  wanted  was  to  rally  our  forces — to  unite 
chnrchtnun;  when  united  they  could  l>o  easily  organized,  and  a  plan 
of  action  defined.  But  wc  were  at  once  called  upon  for  action,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  general  demaiui. 

Under  these  cireuni stances  I  proposedj  and  the  suggestion  was 
appTO**cd,  to  unite  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  clcrgj'  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  a  lleclaration  confirmatory  of  that  which  we  had 
inued,  and  to  invest  it  as  far  as  pos!?ib!c  with  a  formal  and  public 
character,  by  addressing  it  to  the  spiritual  head,  the  Primate  of  the- 
Euglish  Church,  the  Archbishop  of  Cautcrbury.  It  was  felt  that 
Hich  a  decUraliou  of  the  wishes  and  principles  of  the  clergy  of  the 
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(7bTfrcli  wniilil  tjD  a.  ntrniiK  nrfcnmont  nfftiiut  th 

iirKniilr  i']inrif;r«  In  (lie  Clitin-li  nr  Kiiglnitd,  then  apparently  imuiiuent. 

Tlic  callpfifctioii  with  whum  I  was  iicting  concurred  in  thin  vicwjand 
t  wn«  iinrtiiittril  In  <lrAw  ii|i  nil  Aililrran  to  the  Primate,  to  be  proponed 
fnf  i)i||iiflliirp  to  th(<  cU'rj(jr  of  J'liftlaml.  It  was  a  Itold  undcrtaJctDf. 
TliPiT  hail  hron  iiu  iruiniinp  f>r  n  atmilar  movotnent.  The  clergy  bad 
mily  nflcd  in  thoir  rni|tocUvo  dtoorsca,  n.i  jwtitioners  to  PsrtiaiMBt, 
mill  inuirr  llic  ilim^timi  nf  their  hinlmiM.  \\c  vera  assnmiiig  to 
rlirtt  fVnm  nil  (IUktmhi  aii  rxprcsninn  of  nititcd  opioioo.  Onractiaii 
»tt«  iml  niillioriwd  by  the  piTOftlentu  of  prercding  centnnet.  TWiv 
Wtit  hut  \>\w  v\c\\*c  for  it — noocwiiy. 

\Vi>  hud  111)  mmn*  of  Np|iro«ohing  the  bishops,  tht  hitawidkf 
nri-«<  ton  fnr  nlxivo  m  to  bo  >iithtn  the  xwtgc  of  oar  |ifrif  Jitt,i 
Thvir  ir*twiiBihiUtic8  were  to  great,  thrir  official  di^nitr  to  kdj|^  Atf 
«r«  *»nU\  \\i^  fippcfd  to  tKtm  i-^t  «npporL  Wo  coald  <mlf  caA  '^poa 
tW  rh'Tgy  til  liTftr  wilTioM  to  thrir  faith,  and  tbeir 
to  tlu'ir  (^»roh  ;  and  we  eould  addron  tbem  a 

In  the  Addrem  to  the  PniMte  of  tW  Bngliih  Onavh  npir  ^n  in 
nrciOniion,  aftvr  the  expreiOiion  of  persosal  reaject  mai  maaSia^t, 
>re  noticed  ihfr  growth  of  latitndinarianisin,  and  JgaonoBE  oTAa 
•f^int»ld  claimti  of  tho  Chnrrh,  as  the  frmmd  of  oar  vahnM^^  imim^ 
Iron  of  att«<>hmcnt  to  the  apostolical  poiitr  of  the  CShbA,  *hA  im 
vtynerahV  l.ihiTgy,  rmho^rini;  the  ininitiwe  maA  -mAaAoB:  1b& 
<mr  df-prsHnatTon  of  rash  innovations  in  MpxilmA  ^Htftn,  bat  mm: 
'■^  To  rrwtprratr  in  inoanraa  (or  aatjmNvaMOt,  ol  tir 
{■,.'..  .|...-  of  rrf'i\'in|!  ihr  anniraii  AKapba^  afenqfftaraip  "tfe 
ami  promorinp  the  pnrfty  xnA  rfficiew^  vf  4k  Chmb.  Oar< 
WH>  in  (»<M  t/i  «iip|wiTr  the  r«wrntia]  dnemne»  and  ^mncRptn' 
O)iiroh,  vithoat  shnuing  the  door  agaiiMt  wdl  md 
swlered  imlpmwMWt. 

Tt  heoame  imtneiliateh  out  effVwt  to  cbmlate  tl»e 
T*rimate  in  cwr?*  pari  of  Buglaad,  and  xo  proeurr 
■rV^rir*'     TIte  T^M^Iamtioii  ai^|BihAip  ihe  objects  ol  t^i 

(he  war  for  thf  hrmtr  areeptance  of  tbe  Addica-s 
)>>    "!-->   re*ult.     ^ly    ctdlflspieft  oordiaJly  cn-upwtwd  in  4hf- 
nnd  ill  liondoo  aaci  wcvnal  parts  of  Bn^lud  tinir  fiioNk.  7' 
iinderlool^  to  nurrr  om  the  plan.     Soeii  war  tfar  ststp  cd*  Ae^akk 
niitul  nt  t1isi  time,  thai  \fv  dnl  not«felBa|pt  laadvntnr  enr. 
Th'  vori.  had  tn  he  dosr  hy  pj  iiafa  ^wwti— dwier  and 

"ins,  B&d  ecptasBtiaBe  bad   to  br  ^rcvn  *t  iiwerv  tmni .  «U 
ri.-;'             '  -  Tirrcritioal  waafcp  on  partinitgr  uApmaiiMat.     Is 
Ui  t'                 '~  onr  novouBBt  1  toou  the  iaboarit^  aar.     1' 
:  a  day  on  thiv  haameaF ;  snd  ]  wms  in* 
thru    n-    Coyp-Htn-,  WigdiMtr 
>,  \;u<(.i..l  t:.,         ..    oarmoTemesL      Bmhii 
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me  with  his  charactcriatic  warmth.     The  clergy  there,  nncl  wherever 

else  I  hml  an  opportunity  of  mcctingthcm,  were  as  one  man  in   their 

hcartT  approval  of  our  objects  and  their  earnest  desire  to  promote 

t^em.      3Hy  collcajsiics  were   in  Oxford,  and   engaged  in   the   same 

oli^ccts,  but  I  \Ta*  chiefly  absent  from  Oxford,  engaged  in  carrying  out 

lJi£:  details  of  the  movement,  especially  from  London  aa  a  centre. 

Great  opposition  nas  encouatered  in  some  quartersj  and  jealousy 

\pj%,a  felt  hy  «>mc  of  the  bishops,  a»  if  the  Address  to  the  Primate  had 

'  l^^^^n  intended  to  imply  some  distrust  in  them.     But   upon   cxplana- 

Itjovit  being  given,  those  unfavourable  impressions  were  removed,  and 

tla«?  ciei^y  in  every  part  of  England  uwited  to  an  unparalleled  extent 

It^       the  signature  of  the  general  Address  to  the  Primate.     Kveu  ibose 

|py-«?l&lcs  who  had  been  at  first  opposed  to  the  Address  were  satisfied 

mC        'l*^  iutegrity   of  our   purposes,  and  honoured   us   by    their  eu- 

U>-«.s.nigemeut.      At   the  begiuuiug  of    l^il    the  Address   {to   which 

|fri^-^Hb  signatures  were  coming  iu  by  huudreda  daily)  had  been  signed 

iby^      8,000  clei'gy — the  greatest   combination   hitherto   known   in   the 

IjCI'K'urch  of  England — and  was  presented  Lo  the  Primate  by  a  dcpu- 

la.'fcmoQ,  consisting    of    deans,    archdeacons,    professors  of    divinity, 

pr-<:>ctQra    in    Convocation,  heads  of  houses,  and   university  ofliciak 

(aKationgst    whom   was  our  colleague,   Mr.  Kcbte,  then    rrofeasor  of 

P«»«trT  at  Oxford). 

^hiring  the  circulation  of  tho  Declaration  of  the  Association  and 

t1&C3  Address  to  the  Archbishop,  the  laity  in  many  parts  had  expressed 

a   strong  desire  to  take  part  in  the  movement  on  bcbalf  of  objects  in 

wlmich  they  were  as  deeply  interested  a.s  the  clergy.      It  was  impos* 

sible  to  resist  this  touching  apjieal.      I  waa  iu  London  commissioned 

to    arrange  this  part  of  the  movement,  and  in  courereocc  with  Joshua 

VITatsan  and  other  heads  of  the  churchmen  of  London,  it  was  agreed 

to    appoint  a  committee  of  laymen  to  promote   the   circulation   and 

ugrnatnrc  of  a  lay  declaration  and  address  echoing  the  sentiments  of 

the  clerical  address.     These   documents   were   chiefly  drawn  up  hy 

J^«hua  Watson,  and  I  was  enabled  to  put  the  comraittcc  in  com- 

raanication  with  energetic  churchmen  in  almost  all  important  towns 

in    Kngland. 

The  circulation  of  these  docomcnts  amongst  the  lay  churchmen  of 
England  imparted  a  new  character  to  the  events  of  tlic  day.  Mcct> 
ings  were  summoned  in  every  town  in  England  ;  but  snch  w;is  the 
alium  and  the  »tatc  of  disturbance,  that  admission  was  only  in  general 
given  by  tickets.  The  effect  was  remarkable.  Prom  every  part  of 
England,  and  every  town  and  ctly,  there  arose  a  united,  a  strong,  nn 
emphatic  declaration  of  warm,  and  zealous,  and  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
Cbtirch  of  England.  The  national  feeling,  long  pent  up,  depressed, 
despondent,  had  at  length  obtained  freedom  tu  pour  forth;  and  the 
efi«ct    was   amazing.      The   Church    suddenly   came   to  life.      The 
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journals  dailr  wrre  filled  vith  reports  of  ineetiiiftii  in  vlncfc 
tneuts  loii^  uiikuo^rn  to  tbc  columns  of  neirspapen  were  tK|Hmri 
sentimnits  stirii  an  in  fnnDcr  davs  bad   aDimated  the  Britisfa  poople 
vhen  meu  wrpt  and  knelt  in  praver^  blessing  thoScren  Bisfaofia.    Tht 
ilhxach,  to  its  asttmishmciit,  found  itself  tlic  ofajcci  of  warm  pofHilar 
affection  and  universal  devotion.      Its  enemies  were  silenced. 

Pro<:('ntlj,  the  coura<:c  and  the  ho])0  of  churchmco,  vhidi  had 
fteen  so  greatly  revived  bytlicsc  outpourings  of  natiooal  aflectioa  and 
feeling,  were  to  receive  a  fresh  impnlse.  The  prelates  of  KngfamJ, 
according  to  CTiRtom,  presented  an  nddrrss  to  the  Kinjr  on  occMum 
of  his  roval  birthday,  in  'Slt^y,  IS.%1.  In  bis  reply,  tbc  King  etnploycd 
language  long  unheard  on  similar  occasions.  He  •olemnlr  dedared, 
tu  the  presence  of  that  God  before  whom  he  must  shortlr  stand, 
attachment  to  the  Chnrch  **  from  the  deepest  eonTiction,"  and  a  "  fixed 
purpose,  determinatinu,  and  resolntion  to  maintain  the  religioD  of  tbe 
oountnr  and  the  Church  of  Kngl&nd  and  Ireland/'  Hi*  Majes^ 
declared  that  be  bad  ^wken  more  »tronglr  than  usQal,  "  becattsc  ilie 
threats  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  Church  make  it  the  more 
necessary  for  those  who  feel  their  duty  to  that  Church  to  ^mk 
out.*'  The  King  was  observed  to  be  deeply  affected  in  delivering  this 
speecit  to  the  bishops. 

In  describing  the  first  movements  to  which  oar  confcrenoes  gafa 
rise,  and  which  here  terminated,  I  have  left  oompanttvelj  little  tpue 
for  speaking  of  results  of  another  deaenptioa,  ami  of  Ae  deepat 
iapartance,  which  immcnliately  ennted.  I  allude  to  the  distinct 
notaaeoi  tnaogarated  by  Ncwioao,  and  &tmh  wfaiofa  what  haa  been 
tenMd  "  T^actananism,'^  or  by  aoine  "  PueyiM^*'  took  iu  rise. 
Nnman  had  xetnmed  from  tbc  Continwit  in  July,  as  be  iatene  oa 
in  Ae  **  Apok^ta,**  with  an  impRnion  that  be  waa  pndeetned  to 
acconpliah  some  gieat  and  mnarkable  work  far  God.  Tboae  who 
eonsq^ed  with  him  were  not  aware  of  ibis ;  nor  did  tfacj  know  that 
while  in  Italy  he  bad  aoogbt,  in  cmnpaoy  with  Froode,  to  — eitrin 
tbe  tenns  on  whicfa  thej  night  he  admitted  to  tsmmBmaSm  with 
Bone,  and  had  heeo  sarprised  on  lear^ng  that  as  aoctplBBCB  of  the 
Deerccs  of  tbe  Cooncil  of  IVent  was  a  Becessair  pnGamaiT.  Had 
I  been  aware  of  these  tin  wteaces,  I  do  not  kaov  vhexher  I 
should  bare  been  able  to  co-operate  so  cordially  a*  I  did  with  thik 
great  man. 

Bat  Xevmas  was  one  of  tfaoae  who.  with  a  remarkablr  degree  of 
firwBcas  in  ofsaioas  osoe  fumed,  was  eniacatlf  talcraat  of  difaeaoB 
of  opuuoas  in  ochera,  and  willing  to  mapathise  vith  theai  to  aa 
tnwraal  cxieat.  His  own  opsaiosi  or  bae  of  actiott  waa  one  that 
eaaU  aoi  he  aflscted  by  aar  Jiftaiatt  of  aptasoa  oa  Ae  part  U 
«lh«».  If  othet*  wcfe  aot  peepand  to  a^opt  hb  ne«s» 
to  dispamthaB,  haaiao^ 
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own  Tieirs  (as  he  has  informed  us),  id  amicable  and  charitable  in- 
diffcTCDce  to  the  apprp-hcnsiona  of  others.  Undoubtediy,  if  any  man 
ever  nas  entitled  by  natural  abilities  atid  acquired  knowledge  to  feel 
this  calm  self-eon fidcnne,  it  was  Kctvnian.  His  gifts  were  rore, 
probably  unrivalled,  and  he  has  left  the  marks  of  his  genius  deeply 
impre«scd  on  the  history  of  his  times.  Kor  were  his  intellectual 
qualities  superior  to  his  social  and  moral.  Xo  one  ever  surpassed 
him  iji  kiudue»s  and  geniality,  in  courtesy  and  natural  rc6iionicnt ; 
in  sympathy  for  others;  iu  all  those  charms  which  establish  an 
iDflucuec  over  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men.  lie  was  a  bora  leader  of 
men  ;  quali&ed  to  exercise  the  deepest  iafluence  upoa  the  age  iu 
wbieb  he  lived.  There  ai'e  many  men  to  be  found  at  all  times 
(ftod  at  this  time  their  number  at  Oxford  was  great)  who,  with 
excellent  abilities  and  considerable  attainments,  require  to  have  their 
opinions  guided  by  some  leader  of  superior  power,  and  who,  in  fact, 
as  regards  the  exercise  of  independent  thought  or  judgment,  arc  iu  a 
state  of  pupilagn.  They  can  adopt  with  ardour  the  opiniona  of 
others.  Thry  can  carry  them  out  brilliantly  to  all  their  couHcqucnccs, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  but  they  ore  mode  to  be  disciples. 

To  a  large  class  of  men  like  ibis,  including  some  of  high  distinc- 
tion, a  teacher  of  Newman's  capacity  was  precisely  the  dcaideratum 
which  their  nature  demanded.  He  accordingly  hecamc  the  centre 
of  a  society  which  was  united  to  him  by  ties  of  admiration,  affection, 
implicit  obedience,  utter  devotion,  such  as  has  been  seldom  witnessed, 
except  in  the  case  of  founders  of  religions. 

Newman's  commanding  genius  and  firm  self-reliance  excepted  him 
from  all  ordinary'  rules,  and  qualified  him  to  be  a  leader,  not  to  be  a 
eo-opcrator  with  others,  '^'hcu  our  movement  iu  the  autumn  of 
1S33  was  occnpied  iu  geltiug  up  declarations  and  addresses,  aud 
while  Ncwmau  aud  Froudu  were  alone  in  Oxford,  Newman  resolved 
to  promote  the  common  cause  in  his  owu  way,  by  the  publication 
of  tracts  npoii  Church  principles,  which  were  undoubtedly  greatly 
needed. 

The  publication  of  such  tracts  had  very  much  occupied  our 
attention,  hut  we  bad  not  as  yet  determined  the  conditions  of  their 
publication,  when  I4cvman,  without  any  prerious  consultation  with 
others,  and  mero  motu,  suddenly  compiled  and  put  in  circulation  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  a  body  of  tracts  upon  Church  principles 
gcnemlly.  He  was  of  course  entitled  to  do  so  if  he  pleased.  Those 
tracts  were  in  many  rcspecta  cxcelleut.  They  were  simple,  ingenious, 
argumentative,  original,  bold  in  tone  aud  In  principle.  They  met  to 
a  eonsideralde  extent  existing  wants.  They  were  directed  against 
prevalent  errors  ;  hut  they  showed  a  want  of  practical  knowleilge  of 
the  systems  advocated  by  Rome  and  by  Nonconformists.  With  all 
their  varied  attainments,  Newman  and  Froude  were  not  at  home  in 
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these  brandies  of  thcolu^y,  and  were  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
cautiou  ill  tlitir  choice  of  arguments  and  use  of  language.      The  coii-l 
setjuence  Mas,  that  Kcn-mati,  and  others  vho  were  similarlr  cirvum-i 
stanced,  made  nee  of  incautious   langnagc  ia   the  tracts,  which  gavf 
wide  oU'enco  in  the  Chnrch,  and  created  unmerited  suspicious. 

I  hecarae  aware  of  this  unfavourable  impression,  and  this  risinyJ 
hostility,  in  the  course  of  extended  intercourse  witli  the  clergy,  whc 
complained  of  the  language  made  use  of  in  the  tracts — Inngui 
for  which  Ibey  supposed  that  the  entire  movement  was  responsible.' 
It  was  impossible  to  conrince  them  that  these  publications,  vbile 
confessedly  issued  from  Oxford,  and  from  the  same  source  whicb  had 
produced  our  Dccloratiou  and  Address,  were,  what  they  were  in  fact, 
the  mere  expressions  of  the  opinions  of  iudividuabi,  unauthorized 
by  any  nssociotion  or  society,  and  published  entirely  upon  tlie 
responsibility  of  their  writers.  Their  anonymous  and  serial  form 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to  invest  them  with  a  formal  and 
oERcinl  character.  ^^ 

Finding  the  great  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  many  sound  church-'^^ 
men  at  the  expressions  and  notions  occasionally  occuning  in  the 
tracts,  and  being  myself  satisRcd  tliiit  a  moderate  degree  of  caution 
and  some  slight  supervision  would  be  sutticJcnt  to  obviate  such 
inconveniences,  1  repeatedly  pressed  upon  Newman  the  desirable- 
ness of  some  system  of  revision  before  publication.  As  it  happened, 
Newman  hud  adopted,  as  a  fuudamcutal  principle,  that  the  tracts 
ought  Co  be  issued  by  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility,  without 
any  revision  or  correction  whatever  by  others ;  that  each  individual 
willing  Lo  co-0[icratc  waK  to  be  invited  to  advocate  whatever  theorira 
or  views  might  commend  themselves  to  hts  private  judgment.  Sucfa^ 
ti)o,  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  Froudc  and  Kcblc.  It  was  held 
that  in  the  event  of  any  check  upon  the  boldest  and  freest  handling 
of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Church,  all  spirit  and  vigour  would 
evaporate;  writers  would  lie  disgusted;  «eal  would  diatlain  to  be 
bound  by  any  rules  ;  and  the  wliulo  attempt  would  degenerate  into 
an  exhibition  of  stilT  and  furmal  orthodoxy.  To  such  reasoning  I 
was  ill  preparrtl  to  answer.  The  die  was  cast:  Newman  bad  adopted 
the  principle  of  unfettered  freedom  in  the  puhlinition  of  tracts; 
there  was  to  be  no  check  whatever  on  the  liberty  of  speculation, 
theorising,  or  expression.  Whatever  I  could  allege  to  the  contrary 
was  unavailing. 

Newman  at  once  became  the  sole  leader  of  the  movement  j  and, 
as  I  have  said,  no  one  could  dispute  the  palm  of  quatificatiou» 
which  marked  him  out  as  the  natural  bead  of  a  great  religious 
party.  He  did  not  iu  any  degree  seek  to  liold  dominion  over  others. 
His  position  fell  to  him  by  default,  as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
was  no  one  to  dispute  ito  pusseasiuu  with  him. 
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For  myself  1  must  confess  that  I  coulcl  not  without  some  uneasU 
nesa  contemplate  the  uaguidcd  productiou  of  great  mimbers  of  popular 
essays  bv  young  tneii,  uudirectu<l,  uu  the  most  serious  subjeuts.  It 
seemed  to  me  somcwliat  of  a  Laphuzani  systuni.  It  hnd  tlie 
uiipteasaDt  consequence  of  tnakiug  maay  i-espunsiblc  for  opiaious 
iu  wliicli  they  took  uo  share.  They  were  left  iio  alternative,  except  to 
protest  opeuly  agaiust  poiuts  irhieh  they  diil  not  approve  of ;  but  they 
were  precluded  frooi  taking  this  course  by  frieiulship,  regard  to  great 
priiicipEea  held  iu  common,  and  imwilliuguess  tu  take  part  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  gnKiudcil  ou  principles  whieh  Ihcy  could  not 
apjirovc.  They  hatl,  therefore,  to  bear^  as  tJipy  best  might,  a  very 
unpleasant  responsibility.  For  myself,  1  was  happy  to  resume  studies 
too  long  interrupted,  and  became  engaged  in  researches  preparatory 
to  writing  my  "Treatise  ou  the  Church  of  Christ,"  whiuli  occupied 
four  ycarH,  aud  iu  which  1  endeavoured  to  place  Church  principles  on 
&  solid  basis  of  argument. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  "  Tractarian," — 
i.e.t  Newman's — movement.  In  the  main  principles  of  that  movc- 
sientj  rightly  understood,  I  cordially  concurred,  but  there  were  minor 
points  on  which  I  reserved  my  judgment.  It  sccme<l  to  me  that  the 
unbounded  freedom  of  speculation  and  argument  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  system,  did  not  very  well  harmonize  with  the  dogmatic 
aud  objective  basis  upon  which  it  rested;  aud  that,  an  it  was  identical 
iu  easencc  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophic  systems  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  it  might  liave  the  result  of  coovcrting  Christiaiiity  itself 
into  another  form  of  jihilosophy.  It  seemed  to  me,  I  confess,  that 
the  rational  character  of  Auglicuu  theology,  the  solid  reasoning,  the 
acute  logic,  of  cider  writers,  too  oftcu  gave  way  to  new  methods 
derived  from  philosophic  speculation,  the  bold  assumption,  the  bril- 
liant theory,  the  fardetchud  analogy,  the  needless  concession  which 
springs  from  ovcr-coufidence  in  the  power  of  iutelleet,  the  rejection 
of  sound  logic  and  accurate  rea.soniug  as  too  tame  and  trite  to  meet 
the  dt-tuauds  of  an  ambitious  dialectic,  which  has  been  described  as 
an  "  iuteilvctual  legerdemain." 

Those  iueonveuienees  presented  themselves  as  the  movement  pro- 
greased.  At  times  I  vsj^  a^jprebeusivc  of  the  restdt  ;  nor,  indeed, 
were  those  apprchcnsiuus  without  ground.  The  unfortunate  secession 
of  Newman,  and  with  him  of  others,  whom  we  could  ill  spare, 
verified  unhappily  the  painful  anticipations  which  bad  been  formed, 
lint  events  which  seemed  destined  to  work  irretrievable  injury  to  the 
Church,  happily  disappointed  our  expectations.  The  great  principles 
held  in  common  by  churchmen  were  widely  proclaimed  and  widely 
received.  If  they  were  accompanied  by  teaching  which  led  to 
division,  it  was  hoped  that  such  teaching  would  DVoatuaJly  pass  away. 
Kor    was    this   hope  dliappoiutcd.      The    inherent   vigour    of    the 
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Church's  faith  threw  off  hy  dcjxrccs  these  less  healthy  adjuncts.  Trath 
found  its  level  in  the  midst  of  strong  discuesion.  The  apprehensions 
of  many  Trere  uot  realized.  Such  aberrations  hare  providcntinllr 
proved  to  be  but  trials,  however  sore  these  trials  may  have  been.  Such 
trials  are  dreaded.  They  arrive;  they  pass  away  ;  and  they  leave 
u»  strODger  than  before.  We  rccoguize  in  them  the  protection  and 
the  blessing  of  a  Higher  Power.  They  only  confirm  u»  in  our  con- 
victions, and  prepare  us  for  whatever  trials  may  yet  be  iu  reserve. 
The  work  of  Newman  was  the  revival  cf  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
a  nobler  work  no  man  could  accomplish. 

If  wc  look  at  hia  carrcr,  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  great  work  for 
religion  that  he  hns  accompliiihod — tlic  awakening  of  the  Ettglish 
Church.  He  ajipHcd  to  it  a  most  powerful  stimulus.  Hi«  modes 
and  methods  were  startling  aiul  perilous.  But  he  was  cmiucnlly 
succci^sful.  Ho  brought  out  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  involved  the  Church  in  a  sea  of  diseuasion,  and  Trntb  was  the 
result.  The  consequence  gnulually  eusued.  The  Church  awoke  to 
a  sense  of  its  coriwratc  life  ;  it  Iwgan  to  act  as  a  Church.  Convoca- 
tion rcrivetl.  Synods  were  restored  ;  and  general  conventions  and 
conferences  of  the  Church's  rcprcsentattTes  once  more  reappeared,  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  Church's  faith  and  aspirations.  And  thus  the 
otficc  of  individual  Icaitcrs  of  religious  party  came  to  an  end  as  a 
»cnii- authoritative  institution.  A  living  Church  became  its  own  best 
iuterprcter. 

And  what  was  unhappily  to  be  the  end  of  him  who  had  in  his  time 
done  ao  much  tuivanis  reviving  the  Church  of  his  baptism  ?  It  was, 
alas  I  to  be  in  another  commuuiyu.  As  it  were  to  warn  men  not  to 
place  their  trust  iu  human  agencies,  but  to  took  above  them  to  the 
revealed  will  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God,  this  great  leader  of  a 
religious  party,  while  enabled  to  persuade  himself  of  his  own  al»!olutc 
consisteucy  from  beginning  to  end,  rejected  hia  earlier  principles  and 
purposes,  aud  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Home  those  intellectual 
energies  which  had  been  so  long  applied  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
Church  of  EngUad.  His  utmost  perseverance  was  employed  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  cHbrt  to  undo  the  work  which  he  had  accomplished, 
the  revival  of  the  Church  of  his  baptism — to  pervert  its  system 
into  support  of  that  which  was  cutitrary  to  it — to  sustain  the  cause, 
extend  the  influeuce,  and  augment  the  number  of  those  who  aimed 
at  its  spiritual  destruction — such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  one 
who  had  laboured  for  the  Church,  imprudently  indeed,  but  zealously, 
and  whose  faith  gave  way  before  a  too  intense  feeling  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  ingratitude,  and  a  natural  incapacity  for  recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  mistake  or  want  of  judgment  on  his  own 
part. 

His  high  and  valuable  services  were  thus  lost  to  the  Church,  and 
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transferred  to  a  hostile  communion ;  and  boitndlcss  was  the  exultation 
uf  Uumc;  upuii  receiving  so  distinguished  a  proselyte.  It  was  thought 
that  the  last  hour  of  the  Church  of  England  had  come. 

But  these  bright  anticipations  were  not  realized.  The  faith  of 
churchmen  was  made  of  more  stubborn  materials ;  it  bore  the  strun, 
and  held  fast.  Save  a  handful  of  personal  friends  and  devotees,  no 
one  followed  the  example.  Newman  was  unable  to  undo  bis  own 
work  :  it  held  fast  even  against  himself.  Though  for  forty  years  he 
larished  all  the  wealth  of  his  eloquence,  fancy,  apeculatioo,  and  dia- 
lectic powers  upon  the  attempt,  the  result  has  been  insignificant. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  d%vindlc<l  from  a  third  to  a  seveutli  of  the 
population  ;  and  the  Church  of  England  has  flourished  to  ait  unpre- 
cedented degree,  and  is  daily  progressing. 

The  only  great  work  that  S'eivinau  accomplished  was  the  revival 
of  the  Church  of  Euglaml.  His  work  in  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
been  arduous,  but  its  fruits  have  been  but  inconsiderable.  It  has 
been  brUliaut,  striking,  celebrated ;  but  it  haa  not  produced  any  con- 
siderable result.  For  the  last  forty  years  it  has  made  no  impression 
upon  the  clergy  or  people  of  England.  Converts  arc  curiosities. 
distiuguitihed  more  by  rarity  than  valuu.  The  Church  increases  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  while  a  few  hundreds  of  Papal  proselytes  are 
won  with  diOiculty,  and  by  the  use  of  contrivaucea  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
in  vain  that  Kewroan  has  endeavoured  to  subvert  bis  own  work. 
There  has  been  a  Higher  Power  controlling  the  event.  "The  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  It  was  ordained 
that  "  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones"  of  Newmau'a  teaching 
should  survive,  and  the  ''wood,  hay,  and  stubble"  should  be  rejected; 
that  what  he  and  his  disciples  had  derived  from  the  masters  of  Eng- 
lish theology  shoidd  endure,  and  that  what  they  had  gathered  from 
private  speculation,  Nonjuring  or  Ilomau  sources,  should  be  gradually 
forgotten.  What  was  good  has  accordingly  been  preserved,  and  what 
was  evil  has  been  rejected. 

Strange  it  is,  that  the  great  work  to  which  this  most  highly  gifted 
man  was  predestined  (if  his  own  belief  in  such  a  personal  predestina- 
tion was  correct),  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  which,  after 
accomplishing,  he  devoted  htmsclf  to  overthrow.  How  sad  to  sec 
such  a  reversal  of  a  work  M'hich,  had  it  been  consistently  carried  out> 
would  hare  merited  and  received  a  nation's  gratitude.  How  sad  that 
an  incapacity  for  submission  to  a  temporary  censure  should  have  closed 
such  ft  career,  and  given  another  Tertullian  and  another  Lamennais 
to  the  world. 

WiLLUM    P^LUEK. 
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CTENTIFIC  discoveries   are  not  distributed  UDiformly  In  tiin( 
Tlipy  appear  ratlicr  in  periodic  groups.     Thua,  ia  the  two  fii 
jears  of  this  centary,  Among  other  gifts  presented  bj  men  o(  science 
to  the  world,  wc  have  the  Voltaic  pile ;  the  principle  of  IntertcrencB, 
■which  is  the  basis  of  the  uudulatory  theor}'  of  light;    and  the  ik~^ 
covery  by  William  Herschel  of  the  dark  rays  of  the  sun.  fl 

Directly  or  indirectly,  tbia  Utter  discovery  bcraUcd  a  period  of  ' 
active  research  ou  the  subject  of  mdiatioo.  Leslie's  celebrated  vnt. 
**  On  the  Nature  of  licat/'  was  published  in  1804,  but  he  iD&nss 
lis,  in  the  preface,  that  the  leadiu^  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  pub- 
lication presented  themselves  in  the  spring  of  IbOl.  An  intereitiag' 
but  not  uncommon  jnychological  experience  is  glanced  at  in  tiis 
preface.  The  incuuvenictice  of  what  ve  call  ecstasy,  or  eialtalioa, » 
that  it  is  usually  attended  by  undesirable  compensations.  Its  actiois. 
resembles  that  of  a  tidal  river,  sometimes  advancing  and  Glliog  U>c 
shores  of  life,  but  afterwards  retreating  and  leaving  unlovely  buks 
behind.  Leslie,  whcu  he  began  his  work,  describes  himself  as  "  tnat" 
ported  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  world  emerpng  to  view."  But  for- 
thcr  en  the  note  changes,  and  before  the  preface  euda  he  warm  llie 
reader  that  he  may  expect  variety  of  tone,  and  perhaps  defec!  of 
unity  in  his  disquisition.  The  execution  of  the  work,  he  «ay8,|ir»- 
ocedcd  with  pjitreme  tardiness  ;  and  as  the  charm  of  novelty  woreoSV 
he  began  to  look  upon  his  production  with  a  coolness  not  osuil  io 
authors. 

The  ebb  of  the  tide,  however,  was  but  transient;  and  to  IjcsUb's 
anlour,  indn<itry,  and  experimental  skill,  wc  arc  indebted  for  i  Imp 
body  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  radiation.     In  Iht 
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prosecution  of  his  researches  he  liatl  to  rely  upou  himself.  He  devised 
his  QVin  apparatus^  nod  applied  it  in  hia  onn  vray.  Tu  jiroduce 
radiating  surfaces,  he  employed  metallic  cubes,  which  tu  tlio  present 
hour  are  known  as  Leslie's  cuhea.  The  different  faces  of  these  cubeu 
he  coated  with  different  substanees,  and  fillitkg  the  cubes  with  boiling 
water,  he  determined  the  emissive  powers  of  the  aubatauees  thus 
hcatcfl.  These  he  found  to  differ  gi'catly  from  each  other.  Thus, 
the  rfuliation  from  a  coating  of  lampblack  being  called  100,  tLat 
from  the  uncoated  uictulHc  surface  of  his  cube  was  only  12.  He 
pointed  out  the  reciprocity  existing  between  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion, proving  that  those  substances  which  emit  heat  copiously  absorb 
it  greedily.  His  tlicrraoscopic  iristrnment  was  the  well-known 
differential -thermometer  invented  by  himself.  In  experiment  Ijcalie 
was  very  strong,  but  in  theory  he  wns  not  so  strong.  lli»  notions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  agent  whose  phenomena  he  investigated  with 
«o  mucli  ability  are  confused  and  incorrect.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly 
have  formed  any  clear  notion  of  the  physical  meaning  of  radiation 
before  the  uudulatory  theory  of  light,  which  was  tUeu  ou  ita  trial,  had 
been  established. 

A  figure  still  more  remarkable  than  Leslie  occupied  the  scieutific 
stage  at  the  same  time — namely, the  vigorouB^penclratiug,&ud  pracliual 
Benjamin  Thompson,  better  known  as  Count  Hmufurd,  the  originator 
of  the  Royal  lustitutiou.  Rumford  traversed  a  great  portion  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  Leslie,  and  obtained  many  of  his  results.  As 
regards  priority  of  publication,  he  was  obviously  discontented  with 
the  course  which  things  had  takeu,  and  he  endeavoured  to  place  both 
himself  and  Leslie  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  tlicir  right  relation  to 
the  subject  of  radiant  heat.  The  two  investigators  were  unknown  to 
each  other  personally,  and  their  differences  hardly  rose  to  scientific 
strife.  There  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  that  each  of  them 
worked  independently  of  the  other,  and  that  where  tbcir  labour* 
overlap,  the  honour  of  discovery  belongs  equally  to  both. 

The  results  of  Leslie  and  Rumford  were  obtained  in  the  laboratory  j 
but  the  walla  of  a  laboratory  do  not  constitute  the  boundary'  of  its 
rc&ultn.  Nature's  hand  specimens  are  alwayH  fair  samples,  and  if 
tlic  experiments  of  the  laboratory  be  only  true,  they  will  be  ratified 
throughout  the  universe.  The  results  of  Leslie  and  Rumford  were  in 
due  time  carried  from  the  cabinet  of  the  csperiraenter  to  the  open  sky, 
by  Dr.  Wells,  a  practising  London  physician.  And  here  let  it  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  vast  services  to  physics  hare  been 
rendered  by  physicians.  The  penetration  of  \YclIs  is  signalized 
amoug  other  things  by  the  fact  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  that 
forty-five  years  before  the  publication  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species," 
the  London  doctor  had  distinctly  recognized  the  principle  of  Natural 
Sclcctionj  and  that  he  was  the  tirat  who  recognized  it,      iJut  Wells  is 
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principallj:  known  to  lis  through  his  "  Theory  of  Dew, 
prompted  hy  the  expcrimeDts  of  Leslie  and  Kumford,  bdi 
out  by  the  most  refined  and  conclusive  observations  on  the  pm 
of  AVells  himself,  first  revenled  the  cause  of  this  beautiful  plieai>. 
menon.  Wells  knew  that  through  the  body  of  our  ntmoapkcit 
iurisihie  aqueous  vapour  is  everywhere  diffused.  He  prored  tint 
grasses  and  other  bodies  ou  irhich  dew  was  deposited  were  powerful 
emitters  of  radiant  heat ;  that  wheu  nothiug  existed  in  the  air  to  slop 
their  radiation,  they  became  sclf-chillcd  ;  and  that  while  thus  cliilted 
they  condensed  into  dew  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air  around  them.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  theory  of  importance  ever  escaped  thcordtal 
of  asflauU  en  its  first  enunciation.  The  theory  of  WclU  was  tku 
assailed  ;  but  it  has  proved  immovable,  and  wilt  doubtless  coDtixiae 
so  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  interaction  of  scientific  workers  causes  the  growth  of  scteiu« 
to  resemble  that  of  au  organism.     Prom   Faraday's  tiny  mi^eto. 
electric  spark,  shown  in  this  theatre  half  a  century  ago,  has  ipmag 
the  enormous  practical  development  of  electricity  at  the  preseat  tnat. 
Thomas   Seeheck  in   1822  discovered   thermo-electricity,  and  ctglit 
years  subsequently  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  were  first  soldcral 
together  by  Nobili  so  as  to  form  a  thermo-electric  pile.     In  the  lelT- 
same  year  Mclloni  perfected  the  instrument  and  proved  its  apjilicL— 
bility  to  the  investigation  of  radiant  heat.     The  instrumental  Sfpli— 
Duces  of  science  have  been  well  described  as  extensions  of  tbc  senaesft 
of  man.     Thus  the  iuvontion  of  the  thermopile  Tiistly  augmented  oust 
lowers  over  the  phcnomcuauf  radiation.  Mulloni  added  immcnsclrtcv 
our  knowledge  of  tbc  transmission  uf  radiant  heat  through  liquids  ud 
solids.     His  results  appeared  at  first  so  novel  and  unexpected  tlu^ 
they  excited  scepticism.      He  waited   long  in  vain  for  a  farounblB 
Boport  &um  the  Academicians  of  Paris ;   and  finally,  in  despair  oC 
obtaining  it,  he  published  his  results  in  the  "  Annalcs  de  Chiniie. 
Here  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Faraday,  who,  struck  by  tbei 
originality,  brought  them  uuder  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  aiii 
obtained   for  Melloni  the  Rumford  medal.     The  medal  was  aeeaDi  — 
panied  by  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Ilumford  fund  ;  and  this,  at  tbcf 
time,   was  of  tlio  utmost  importance  to   the   young  political  erilc* 
reduced  as  he  was  to  penury  in  Paris.      From   that  time  untD  hi^ 
death,  Melloni  was  ranked  as  the  foremost  investigator  in  the  donoiKx. 
of  radiant  heat. 

Aa  regards  the  philosophy  of  the  thermopile,  and  its  rclstiou  to 
the   great   doctrine  of  the  conservatiou  of  energy,  now  CTCtynkr^J 
accepted,  a  step  of  singular  significance  was  taken  by  Peltier  in  iSll.H 
tip  to  that  time  it  had  beeu  takeu  fur  granted  that  the  action  of  ui 
electric  curreut  upon  a  conductor  through  which  it  passed  wan  almrs 
to  generate  heat.    Peltier,  however,  proved  that,  under  certain  circum- 
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stances,  llic  electric  current  generated  eold.  He  soldered  togcllicr  a 
bar  of  aiUiuiODv  and  a  bar  of  bisiuatb,  end  to  end,  tbiis  forming  of 
the  two  metals  one  continuous  bar.  Sending  a  current  through  this 
bar,  he  found  that  when  it  passed  from  antimony  to  bismuth  acrusii 
the  junction,  heat  was  nlways  there  developed,  whereas  ■wheu  tho 
direction  of  the  current  was  from  bismuth  to  antimony,  there  was  a 
development  of  cold.  By  placing  a  drop  of  chilled  water  upon  the 
junction  of  the  two  metals,  Lcnz  subsctjucntly  congealed  the  water  to 
ice  by  the  passage  of  the  current. 

The  source  of  power  in  the  thermopile  is  here  revealed,  aud  a  rela- 
tion of  the  utmost  importance  ie  established  between  heat  and  eleo- 

city.  Heat  is  shown  to  be  the  nutriment  of  the  electric  current, 
"When  one  face  of  a  thermopile  is  warmed,  the  current  produced, 
Trhich  is  always  from  bismuth  to  antimony,  is  simply  heat  consumed 
and  transmuted  into  electricity. 


Long  hcfcre  the  death  of  Melloni,  what  the  Germans  eaU  '*  Did 
Identilats-Krage,"  that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  light 
and  radiant  heat,  agitated  men's  minds  and  spurred  their  inquiries. 
In  the  world  of  science  men  diScr  from  each  other  in  wisdom  and 
penetration,  and  a  new  theoretic  truth  has  always  at  Qrst  the  minority 
ou  its  side.  But  time,  holding  incessantly  up  to  the  gaze  of  inquirers 
tho  unalterable  pattern  of  Natnrc,  gradually  stamps  that  pattern  on 
the  human  mind.  For  twenty  years  Henry  Brougham  vias  able  to 
quench  the  light  of  Thomas  Young,  and  to  retard,  in  like  proportion, 
the  diffusion  of  correct  notions  regarding  the  nature  and  propagation 
of  radiant  heat.  But  such  opposing  forces  arc,  in  the  cud,  driven  in, 
and  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  being  once  established,  soon  made 
room  for  the  undulatory  theory  of  radiant  heat.  It  was  shown  by 
degrees  that  every  purely  physical  effect  manifested  by  light  wan 
equally  manifested  by  the  invisible  form  of  radiation.  Reflection, 
refraction,  double  refraction,  polarization,  magnetization,  were  all 
proved  true  of  radiaut  heat,  ju»t  as  certainly  as  they  had  been  proved 
true  of  light.  It  was  at  length  clearly  realized  that  radiant  heat, 
like  light,  was  propagated  iu  waves  through  that  wondrous  lumioi- 
fcrous  medium  which  fills  all  B[»ace,  the  only  real  difference  between 
them  being  a  diCTcrcneo  in  the  length  and  frequency  of  the  ethereal 
vaves.  Light,  as  a  sensation,  was  seen  to  bo  produced  by  a  particular 
kind  of  radiaut  heat,  which  jwsscssed  the  power  of  exciting  the  retina. 

And  now  wc  approach  a  deeper  and  more  subtle  portion  of  our 
subject.  What,  wc  have  to  ask,  is  the  origin  of  the  ether  waves, 
tome  of  which  constitute  light,  and  all  of  which  constitute  radiant 
heat  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  waves  have  their 
origin  in  the  vibrations  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies.      But  we 
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roust  be  more  strict  in  our  definition  of  ultimate  particlca.  Tie 
ultimate  particle  of  water,  for  cxanijilc,  is  ft  molecule.  If  yon  ju 
beyond  tliis  molccnle  and  decompose  it,  the  result  is  no  longer  vater, 
but  the  (liflcrclc  aioms  of  oxygen  ami  hydrogen.  The  molecule  o[ 
water  consists  of  three  snch  atoms  held  tightly  together,  but  iiiU 
capable  of  indiridual  vibration.  The  qncstion  now  arises :  Is  it  tW 
molecules  vibrating  as  wholes,  or  the  shivering  atoms  of  the  nwfc. 
cules,  that  are  to  be  considered  as  the  real  sources  of  the  etlier  iriTO? 
As  long  as  we  were  eouBoed  to  the  experiments  of  Leslie,  Romfonl, 
and  Melloui,  it  was  difficult  to  auitwer  this  question.  But  vbea  it 
was  discovered  that  gases  and  vapours  possessed — in  some  cues  tc 
ati  astonishing  extcut — the  power  both  of  abnorblog  and  nuliatiiig 
beat,  a  new  light  ivas  thrown  npou  the  questiou. 

You  know  that  the  theory  of  gases  and  vapoursi  now  geaeriDv 
accepted,  is  that  thc-y  consist  of  molecular  or  atomic  projectiles  ilstt- 
iug  to  and  fro,  diisbiug  and  recoiling,  endowed,  lu  short,  witli  n 
motion  not  of  vibration  but  of  translation,  When  two  molemlca 
clash,  or  when  a  single  molecule  strikes  agaiiutt  i\^  boundary,  the 
first  cRect  is  1o  deform  tho  molecule,  by  moving  its  atoms  out  of 
tUeir  places.  JJut  gifted  as  they  arc  with  enurmuua  rcailtcncy,  the 
atoms  inimedintely  recover  their  positions,  and  continue  to  quiver  b 
cousctiuenec  of  the  shock.  Held  tightly  by  the  force  of  affiiittr, 
they  resemble  a  string  stretched  to  almost  iu0nite  tension,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  generating  tremors  of  almost  iuRoite  rapidity.  What 
we  call  the  heat  of  n  gas  13  made  up  of  these  two  motions— the 
flight  of  the  molecules  through  space,  and  the  quivering  of  tkir 
constituent  atoms.  Thus  docs  the  eye  of  science  pierce  to  ihaft 
Newton  called  "  the  more  secret  and  noble  works  of  Nature,"  nui 
make  us  at  home  amid  the  mysteries  of  a  world  lying  in  all  probi  — 
bility  vastly  further  beyond  the  range  of  the  microscope  than  iha 
power  of  the  microscope,  at  its  maximum,  lies  beyond  that  Off  idic 
unaided  eye. 

The  great  principle  of  radiation,  which  affirms  that  all  bodi 
absorb  the  same  rays  that  they  emit,  is  now  a  familiar  one.  'WIlfq.j 
for  example,  a  beam  of  white  light  is  sent  through  a  yellow  todiiutl 
flame,  produced  by  a  copious  :^upp]y  of  sodium  vapour,  the  ydltW 
constituent  of  the  white  beam  is  stopped  by  the  yellow  flame,  acdi 
the  licam  be  subsequently  analyzed  by  a  prism,  a  black  band  is  iaezA- 
in  the  place  of  the  intercepted  yellow  band  of  the  spectrum.  VTtt 
hare  been  led  to  our  present  theoretic  knowledge  of  light  by  a  dose 
study  of  the  pheuomena  of  sound,  whicU  in  the  present  instasee 
will  help  us  lo  a  conception  of  the  action  of  the  sodium  tlame.  Tlifl 
atoms  of  sodium  vapour  synchronize  in  their  vibrations  with  tbepsN 
ticular  waves  of  ether  which  produce  the  sensation  of  yellow  liffht. 
The  vapour,  therefore,  can  take  up  or  absorb  tbe   motion  of  iboK 
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waves,  as  a  stretched  piano-string  takes  up  or  nbsorb*  the  pulses  of 
a  voice  pitched  to  tlic  uotc  of  tlie  string.  This  action  of  soHium 
vapour  may  be  shown  by  an  cxpcriracnt  which  atartlcd^aiid  perplexed 
inc  on  fir&t  making  it,  more  than  Iwcnty  years  ago.  Tlic  upcc-tra  of 
incAndcsccut  metallic  vapours  arc,  as  you  know,  not  cootinuoiiH,  but 
Formed  of  brilliant  bands.  Wiiihing,  in  1861,  to  obtain  the  brilliant 
yellow  band  produced  by  incandcsccut  sodium  vapour,  I  placed  a  bit 
of  sodium  in  a  carbon  crucible,  and  volatilized  it  by  a  powerful 
voltaic  current.  A  feeble  spectrum  overspread  the  screen,  from 
which  it  vaa  thought  the  sodium  band  would  stajid  out  with 
dominant  brilliancy.  To  ray  surprise,  at  the  very  poiut  where  I 
expected  this  brilliant  band  to  appear,  a  band  of  darkness  took  its 
place.  By  humouring  the  voltaic  arc  a  little,  the  darkness 
vanished,  and  the  bright  band  which  1  had  sought  at  the  beginning 
was  obtained.  On  rctlcctiou  the  cause  was  manifest.  The  first 
ignition  of  the  sodium  was  accompiinied  by  the  dcvelo] uncut 
of  a  targe  amount  of  sodium  vapour,  which  sprcud  outwards 
and  surrounded,  as  a  cool  envelope,  the  core  of  intensely 
licatcd  va|)Our  inside.  By  the  cooL  vapnur  the  rays  from  the  hot 
were  iiitcrircpted,  but  on  lengthening  tlic  crc  the  outer  vapour  in 
great  part  was  dispcrsc<J,  and  the  rays  passed  to  the  screen.  This 
relation  as  to  temperature  was  ticccssnry  to  tlic  jinxluctiou  of  the 
black  band;  for  were  the  outside  vapour  as  hot  as  the  inside,  it 
would,  by  its  own  ratliation,  make  good  the  light  absorbed. 

An  extremely  beautiful  experiment  of  this  kind  was  lately  made  here 
by  Professor  Livcing,  with  rays  which,  under  ordiuary  circumstances, 
are  entirely  invisible.  Professor  Dcwar  and  Professor  Livcing  have 
been  long  working  with  conspicuous  success  at  the  ultra-violet  spec- 
trum. UsiDg  prisms  and  lenses  of  a  certain  kind,  and  a  powerful 
dynamo-machine  to  vulatilixe  our  metals,Iikc  Prufcseor  Livcing,!  cast  a 
spectrum  upon  the  screen.  Far  beyond  this  terminal  viulet,  waves 
impinge  upon  the  screen  which  have  no  sensible  cH'ecL  upon  the 
organ  of  visiuu  ;  they  conatitutc  what  wc  call  the  nltru-violet  spec- 
trum. Professor  Stokes  has  taught  us  how  to  render  this  invisible 
spectrum  visible,  and  it  is  by  a  skilful  application  of  Stokes'  discovery 
that  Livcing  and  Dewar  bring  the  hidden  spectrum  out  with  wondrous 
strength  and  beauty. 

A  small  second  screen  is  at  hand,  which  can  be  moved  into 
the  ultra-violet  region.  I'clt  by  the  fingers,  the  surface  of  this 
screen  resembles  sandpaper,  being  covered  with  powdered  uranium 
glass,  a  highly  fluorescent  body.  Pushing  the  movable  screen 
towards  the  visible  spectnim,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  beyond  the  violet,  where  only  darkness  existed  before,  light 
begins  to  appear.  On  pushing  in  the  screen,  the  whole  ultra-violet 
spectrum  falls  upon  it,  and  is  i-eudered  visible  from  beginning  to  end. 
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The  spcetnitn  is  not  continuonsj  hut  composwl  for  the   most  pai 
luminous  bands  derived  fi-om  the  vhitc-hot  erucibic  in  vhich  the  metab 
arc  to  he  converted  intovapour.    Ibcgof  rou  to  direct  your  kttentioD  to 
one  of  these  bands  in  particular.     Here  it  is,of'fair  luminous  IntcnsilT. 
My  object  now  is  to  show  yon,  with  Professor  Dcwar's  aid,  the  revereal, 
as  it  is  called,  of  that  band,  which  belongs  to  the  vapour  of  magncsiam, 
exactly  as  a  moment  ago  you  were  shown  the  reversal  of  the  sodiuta 
band.    An  assistant  will  throw  a  bit  of  magnesium  into  the  auciblc, 
and  you  are  to  observe  what  first   takes   place.     The  action  is  rapirf, 
•0  that  you  will  have  to  fix  your  eye*  upon  this   particular  strip  ni 
light.     On  throwing  in  the  magnesium,  the  luminous  band  belo(i|. 
log  to  its  vapour  is  cut  away,  and   you  have,  for  a   second  or  so,  ■ 
dark  band  iu  its  place.      I  repeat  the  experiment  three  or  four  tints 
in  succession,  with  the  same  unfailing  result.     Uere,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sodium,  the  magnesium  surrounded  itself  fur  a  moment  \>y\ 
cool  euvelupe  of  its  own  vapour,  which  cut  off  the  radiation  Hvn 
within,  and  thus  produced  the  darkuetss. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  an  apparently  diffuront,  but  to  a  really 
similar  result.      Here  is   a   feebly   luniiuuua  flame,  which  you  kcov 
to   be  tliat  of  hydrogen,  the  product   of   combustion   being  nster 
vapour.     Ilere  is   another   Same  of  a   rich  blue  colour,  which  tin 
chemists  present  know  to  be  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  product 
uf  combustion  being  carbonic  acid.     Let  the  hydrogeu  name  ruiiite 
through  a  column  of  ordinary  carbonic  acid — the  gas  proves  hipklr 
transparent  to  the  radiation.      Send  the  rays  from  the  carbonicoiide 
flame  through   the  same    column  of  cai-bonic   acid — the   gaa  prnvc* 
powerfully  opaque.      Why  is  this?     Simply  because  the  radiant, in 
the  case  of  the  cai-bonic  oxide  flame,  is  hot  carbonic  acid,  the  rava  froen. 
which  arc  quenched  by  the  cold  carbonic  acid  gas,  exactly  as  thcnrs 
&om  the  intensely  heated  sodium  raponr  were  quenched  a  monia^ 
ago  by  the  cooler  envelope  which  surrounded  it.     Bear  in  mind  tlics 
case  is  always  one  of  synchronism.      It  is  because  the  atoms  of  tkc: 
cold  acid  vibrate  with  the  name  frequency  as  the  atoms  of  the  l»-ft 
that  tlic  pulses  sent  forth  from  the  latter  arc  absorbed. 

Newton,  though  probably  not  with  our  present  precision,  hidl 
formed  a  conception  similar  to  tliat  of  molecules  and  their  constituoit 
atoms.  The  former  he  called  corpuscles,  which,  as  Sir  John  Hcrschel 
says,  he  regarded  **  as  dimible  groups  of  atoms  of  yet  more  dcliate 
kind."  The  molecules  he  thought  might  be  seen  if  micmwopos 
could  be  caused  to  magnify  three  or  four  thousand  times.  Butvitb 
regard  to  the  atoms,  he  made  the  remark  already  alluded  to :— "It 
seems  impossible  to  see  the  more  secret  and  nobler  works  of  2s'a(ure 
within  the  corpuscles,  by  reason  of  their  transparcoey." 

I  have  now  to  ask  your  attention  to   au   illustration   intended 
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show  how  radiant  heat  may  be  made  to  play  to  the  mind's  eye  the 
port  of  tlic  microscope,  in  revealing  to  us  something  of  the  more 
tecret  and  uoblc  works  of  atomic  Nature.  Chemists  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  notioc  analogies  and  rcacmbluucca  in  the  atomic  structures 
of  different  bodirs.  Tlicy  long  ago  pointed  out  that  a  resemblance 
exists  between  that  cvil-smclIing  liquid,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
carbonic  acid.  In  the  latter  substance,  we  have  one  atom  of  carbon 
united  to  two  of  oxygen,  while  in  the  former  we  have  one  atom,  of 
carbon  united  to  t^o  of  sulphur,  Attempts  have  heeu  made  to  push 
the  analogy  still  further  by  the  discovery  of  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  sulphur  which  should  be  aualogous  to  carbonic  oxide,  where  the 
proportions,  instead  of  one  or  two,  are  one  to  one,  but  hitherto,  I 
bclievC;  without  success.  Let  us  now  see  whether  a  little  physical 
light  cannot  reveal  an  analogy  bctweeu  carbonic  acid  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  more  occult  than  any  hitherto  })oiiitcd  out.  For  all 
ordinary  sources  of  radiuut  heat  the  bisulphide,  both  in  the  liquid 
and  vaporouH  form,  is  the  most  transparent,  or  diuthcrnianous,  of 
bwlics.  It  transmlls,  for  example,  90  per  ecnt.  of  the  radiation 
from  our  liytlrogcn  flame,  10  per  cent,  only  being  absorbed.  But 
when  wc  \na\o  the  carbonic  oxide  flame  our  source  of  rays,  the 
bisulphide  shows  iti^clf  to  bo  a  Iwdy  of  extreme  opacity.  The  trons- 
missirc  power  falls  from  90  to  about  25  per  cent.,  75  |>er  cent,  of 
the  radiation  being  absorbed.  To  the  radiation  from  the  carbonic 
oxide  tiamc  the  bisulphide  behaves  like  the  carbonic  acid.  In  other 
words,  the  group  of  atoms  constituting  the  molecule  of  the  bisulphide 
ribratc  iu  the  same  periods  as  those  of  the  atoms  which  constitute 
the  molecule  of  the  carbonic  acid.  And  thus  wc  have  established  a 
new,  subtle,  but  most  certain  resemblance  between  these  two 
substances.  Tlic  time  may  come  when  chemists  will  make  more  use 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  of  radiant  heat  as  an  explorer  of 
molecular  condition. 

The  conception  of  these  (quivering  atoms  is  a  theoretic  conceptiou, 
but  it  is  one  which  gives  us  a  powerful  grasp  of  the  facts,  and  enables 
us  to  realize  mentally  the  mechanism  on  which  radiation  and  absorption 
depend.  We  will  now  turn  to  a  more  practical  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  that  for  a  long  scries  of  years  I  conducted 
an  amicable  controversy  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  experi- 
menters of  our  time,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
on  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.  My  contention  was  that  the 
great  body  of  our  atmosphere — its  oxygen  and  nitrogen- — had  but 
little  cifcct  upon  cither  the  rays  of  the  sun  coming  to  us,  or  the 
rays  of  the  earth  darting  away  from  us  into  space  ;  but  that  mixed 
with  the  IvKly  of  our  air  there  was  an  attenuated  and  apparently 
trivial   constituent   which   exercised    a    most    momentous   influence. 
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That  body,  ii»  many  of  you  know,  is  aqueous  vapour,  tlic  amonnt 
of  which  doc3  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  atnoosphcxc. 
Minute,  however,  as  it«  qnautity  is,  the  life  of  our  plauet  depends  upon 
this  vapour.  liVithout  it,  in  the  first  placCj  the  clouds  could  drop  so 
fatness.  In  this  sense  the  necessity  for  its  presence  is  obvious  to  all. 
But  it  acts  ill  another  sense  as  a  preserver.  Without  it  us  a  coveriog, 
the  earth  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  frigidity  of  death.  Observers 
were,  aud  are,  slow  to  take  in  this  fact,  which  nevertheless  is  a  fact, 
however  im^jrubable  it  may  at  iirat  gi|^ht  ap|iear.  The  action  of  aqueous 
vapour  upon  rmliuut  heat  has  been  established  by  irrefragable  cxperi- 
meuts  ill  the  Jaburatory;  and  thcne  ex jicri merits,  though  not  unopposed, 
have  bccM  stibstantiated  by  some  of  the  most  aceuoiplished  meteor- 
ologists of  our  day. 

I  wished  much  to  instruct  myself  a  little  fay  actual  observation  on 
this  subject,  under  the  open  sky,  and  my  first  object  was,  to  catch,  if 
possible,  states  of  the  weather  vhich  would  enable  me  to  bring  my 
viewa  to  a  practical  test.  About  a  year  ago,  a  little  iron  hut,  embrac- 
ing a  single  room,  was  erected  for  my  benefit  upon  the  wild  moorland 
of  ?Itnd  Head.  From  the  plateau  on  which  the  hut  stands,  there  is  a 
free  outlook  in  all  directions.  Here,  amid  the  heather,  I  had  two 
stout  poles  fixed  firmly  in  the  gromid  eight  feet  asunder,  and  a  stout 
cord  stretched  from  one  to  the  other.  From  the  centre  of  this  curd 
a  thermometer  is  suspended  with  its  bulb  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
On  the  ground  is  placed  a  pad  of  cotton  wool,  and  on  this  cotton 
wool  a  second  thermometer,  the  object  of  the  arrangement  being  to 
determine  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  thermometers, 
which  are  only  four  feet  vertically  apart. 

Permit  me  at  the  outset  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  perfectly 
elementary  way.  In  comparison  with  the  cold  of  space,  the  earth 
must  be  rc^'ardcd  oa  a  IloI  body,  sending  its  i*ays,  should  nothing 
intercept  them,  aero&s  the  atmosphere  into  apace.  The  cotton  wool, 
is  chosen  because  it  is  a  powerful,  though  not  the  most  powcrfhl, 
radiator,  h  pours  its  heat  freely  into  the  atmosphere,  aud  by  reaaoa 
of  its  flocculencc,  whieli  renders  it  a  non-conductor,  it  is  unable  to 
derive  from  the  earth  heat  which  might  atone  for  its  loss.  Imagine 
the  cotton  wool  thus  self-chilled.  The  air  in  immediate  contact  with 
it  shares  its  chill,  and  the  thermometer  tying  upon  it  partakes  of  thft 
refrigeration.  In  calm  weather  the  chilled  air,  because  of  its  greater 
density,  remains  close  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  this  way  we 
sometimes  obtain  upon  that  surface  a  temperature  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it.  The  experiments  of 
Wilson,  Six,  and  Wells  b.iTe  made  ns  familiar  with  this  result 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earth's  surface  during  the  day  receives 
from  the  sun  more  heat  than  it  loses  by  its  own  radiation,  so  that 
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when  tlic  sun  is  actire,  tbe  temperature  of  tUe  snrface  exceeds  that 
of  the  air. 

These  poiDts  will  be  hcst  illustrated  by  describing  the  course  of 
temperature  for  a  day,  be^aniug  at  sunrise,  and  ending  at  10.30  F.M. 
OQ  the  4th  of  last  Mareh.  The  ob&erratioiis  are  recorded  in  the 
auuexcd  table,  at  the  head  of  which  is  named  the  phiev  of  observa- 
tion, its  elevation  above  tbe  sea,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
first  cultimn  in  the  table  contains  the  times  at  which  the  two 
thermometers  were  read.  The  column  under  "  Air"  gives  tbe  teoi- 
|icratnres  of  the  air,  the  column  under  "  Wool"  gives  tbe  temperatures 
of  the  wool,  while  the  fourtli  column  gives  the  differences  between 
tlie  two  temperatures.  It  ia  seen  at  a  glance  that  from  sunrise  to 
t)^0  A.M.  the  cotton  wool  is  colder  tlian  the  air ;  at  9.30  the  tcmper- 


Hind  Head,  Elevalion  mOfeel.     Sky  cJmdless.     I/oar  frost.      JViad 
light,  from  northeast.    Course  of  Temjieraiure,  March  1,  1883, 
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aturcs  arc  alike.  This  is  the  hour  ol'  "  intrrscction,"  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  "  inversion."  Throughout  the  day  and  up 
to  4  P.M.  the  wool  19  wanner  than  the  air.  At  4.5  p.m.  the  temper- 
atures arc  aj^aiu  alike;  while  from  that  point  downwards  the  loss  \y 
terrestrial  radiation  \%  in  exceu  of  the  gain  derived  from  all  other 
sourcesi.  the  refrigeration  reaching  a  maximum  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  the 
difference  between  the  two  thermometers  amounted  to  10*  Falir. 
When  the  observations  are  coutinncd  throughout  the  night,  the 
greater  cold  of  the  surface  is  found  to  be  ciaiutaincd  until  sunrise, 
and  for  some  hours  beyond  it.  Had  the  air  been  perfectly  still 
during  the  observations,  the  nocturnal  chilling  of  the  surface  would 
have  been  iu  this  case  greater ;  for  you  can  readily  uuderstand  tliat 
even  a  Light  wind  sweeping  over  the  surface,  and  mixing  the  chilled 
with  tlie  warmer  air,  must  serioiisly  interfere  with  its  refrigeration. 

Various  circumstances  may  contribute  to  lessen,  or  even  abolish, 
the  difference  between  the  two  thermometers.  Hanc,  fog,  cloud, 
rain,  snow,  are  all  known  to  be  inHuenttol.  These  arc  Tisible 
im[iedtmciits  to  the  outflow  of  heat  from  the  earth;  but  wc  have  now 
to  deal  with  the  jiowcrful  obstnele  to  that  outflow  to  which  reference 
haa  been  already  made,  and  which  is  entirely  invisible.  The  pure 
vapour  of  water,  for  example,  is  a  gas  as  invisible  aa  the  air  itself. 
It  is  everywhere  difFueed  through  the  air;  but,  unlike  the  oxygen 
aud  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  constant  in  quantity.  Wc 
have  now  to  examine  whether  meteorological  observations  do  not 
clearly  indicate  its  influence  on  terrestrial  radiation. 

Jttnvartj   Ifi. — ExtreTnely  serene.     Air  utmost  a  dead  calm. 
Sky  without  a  cUrnd.     Light  south-westerly  air. 
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TVith  a  view  to  tlils  examinatiou,  I  will  cboosc  a  sctics  of  obser- 
rations  mndc  during  the  aftcmoou  and  crcaiiig  of  a  diiy  of  e?(tra- 
ordiuary  calniiieaii  aud  screuity.  The  visible  conditiou  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  at  tlie  time  was  that  whicfi  has  liitlicrto  been  considered  moat 
favourable  to  the  outtlow  of  tcrrcatrial  lieat,  and  therefore  best  calcu- 
lated to  establish  a  large  diffcreijcc  betirccn  tlie  air  and  wool  thermo- 
meters. The  16th  of  last  January  wns  a  day  of  this  kind,  when  the 
obsen'fltions  recorded  in  the  auneicd  Table  were  made. 

During  these  observations  there  was  no  visible  impediment  to 
terrestrial  radiation.  The  sky  was  eitrcmely  pure;  the  moon  wa» 
shining  ;  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Charles's  Wain,  including  the  small 
companion  star  at  the  bend  of  the  shaft,  the  North  Star,  and  num- 
ber* of  others,  were  cleArly  visible.  After  the  last  observation,  my 
note-book  contains  the  remark,  "Atmosphere  exquisitely  clear;  frotu 
zenith  to  horizon  cloudless  all  round." 

A  moment's  utteutlou  bestowed  ou  the  column  of  diOercnces  in 
Ibe  forcgoiu};  table  will  repay  us.  Why  should  the  difference  at 
6  KM.  bu  fully  0°  less  tkau  at  a  p.ai.  ;  and  again  u'^  less  than  at  8 
and  at  tJ.30  respectively  ?  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  aspect 
of  thu  atmosphere  to  account  for  the  approach  of  the  two  thermo- 
meters at  G  o'clock — iiuthiug  to  account  for  their  preceding  and 
subsequent  divergence  from  each  other.  Anomalies  of  this  kind 
have  been  observed  by  the  hundred,  but  tbcy  have  never  been 
accounted  for,  and  they  did  not  admit  of  explanation  until  it  liad 
been  proved  that  the  iutrusion  of  a  perfectly  invisible  va])our  was 
competent  to  check  the  radiation,  while  its  passing  away  rc-opcncd  a 
doorway  into  space. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  dificrencc  between  the  two 
thermometers  on  the  cvcnitig  here  referred  to  varied  from  4°  to  9% 
the  latter  being  the  masimura. 

Such  observations  might  be  mtiltiplicd,  but,  with  a  view  to  saving 
space,  I  wilt  limit  the  record.  On  the  evening  of  January  30,  the 
atmosphere  was  very  serene;  there  was  no  moon,  but  the  tirmameut 
was  powdered  with  stars.  At  7.15  p.m.  the  difference  between  the 
two  thermometers  was  6**;  while  at  9.30  p.m.  it  was  4",  the  wool 
thermometer  being  in  both  cases  the  colder  of  the  two.  On 
February  3rd  observations  were  made  under  similar  conditions  oT 
weather,  and  with  a  similar  result,  At  7.15  p.m.  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  was  6*^;  while  at  8.25  i>.u.  it  was  ^. 
On  both  these  evenings  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  stars  were  bright, 
while  the  movement  of  the  air  was  light,  from  the  south-west. 

In  all  these  cases  the  air  passing  over  the  plateau  of  Hiud  Head 
had  previously  grazed  the  comparatively  warm  surface  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  it  had  cliarged  itself  with  aqueous  vapour  to  a  degree 
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coTTCS]X)ndiQg  to  its  temperature.     I^t  us  rontrast  its  aclioD  wil 
that  of  air  eominf;  to  Hind  Hcml  from  a  quarter  less  conppctcnt  to^ 
chaise  it  with  aqupons  \Tipour.      Wc  were  visited  by  such  air  on  ihc 
10th  of  last   Dccemljcr,  when   the  movement  of  the  wind  was   Itf^ht 
from    the    north-east,    the    temperature    at    the    time    bciuR    icry 
low,  and   hence  calculated   to   lessen  the    quantity    of  atmosplicric 
vapour.      Snow  a  foot  deep  covered  the  heather.    At  8.5  a.m.  the  two 
thcruiometcrs  were  taken  from  the  hut,  havJQg  a  common  temperature 
of  35".     Tlie  oue  was  rapidly  suspended  in  the  air,  and  tlie  other  laid 
upon  the  wool.      I  was  not  prepared  for  the  result.     A  single  minute's 
exposure  sufficed  to   establish  a  difference  of  5°  between  the  lliw- 
mometers;  an  exposure  of  fire  minutes  produced  a  difference  of  13^; 
"while  after  tea  minutes'  exposure  the  difference  was  found  to  be  qq 
Jess  than  17^     Here  follow  some  of  the  observations  :— 

December  10. — Deep  tnow ;  low  temperature ;  akif  cUar  ;  light 
north-easterly  air. 
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During  these  obscn-ations,  a  dense  bank  of  cloud  on  the  oppooM 
Tidge  of  Blaekdown  virtually  retarded  the  rising  of  the  sua.  It  hiA, 
Iiowever,  cleared  the  bank  dnrinp  tlic  last  two  obsenations,  and, 
touching  the  air  thermometer  with  its  warmth,  raised  the  tempcntiir« I 
from  26=*  to  27°  and  2y°.  The  very  large  difference  of  18°  is  in  jartl 
to  be  ascribed  to  this  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  tbcx"- 
Diometer.  I  will  limit  myself  to  citing  one  other  case  of  a  limil^i 
kind.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  March,  though  the  surfacr^* 
temperature  was  far  below  the  dew  point,  very  little  dew  i^»-* 
deposit'id.  The  air  was  obviously  a  dry  air.  The  sky  was  perGeciC  :^ 
cloudless,  while  the  barely  perceptible  movement  of  the  air  was  InwJt 
the  north-east.  At  10  p.m.  the  temperature  of  the  air  thcrmynielt^^f 
was  \^7°f  that  of  the  wool  thermometer  being  20°,  a  refrigeratiuu  «^ 
17°  being  therefore  observed  on  this  orcanon. 

From  the  behaviour  of  a  smooth  hall  when  urged  in  anceemion'ircff 
«hort  grass,  over  a  gravel  walk,  over  a  boanted  Hour,  and  over  ice,  ii  Uai 
been  inferred  that,  were  friction  entirely  witlidrawn>  we  shook!  harr 
ao  rctardatiou.      lu  a  similar  way,  when  under  atmospheric  atoiy 
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tions  visibly  the  same,  we  observe  that  the  refrigeration  of  the  earth's 
surface  at  night  markedly  increases  with  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere^  we  may  infer  what  would  occur  if  the  invisible 
atmospheric  vapour  were  entirely  withdrawn.  -  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  the  body  of  the  atmosphere  exerts  no  action  whatever  upou  the 
waves  of  terrestrial  heat ;  but  only  that  its  action  is.  so  small  that, 
when  due  precautions  are  taken  to  have  the  air  pure  and  dry, 
laboratory  experiments .  fail  to  reveal  any  action.  Without  its 
vaporous  screen,  our  solid  earth  would  practically  be  in  the  presence 
of  stellar  space;  and  with  that  space,  so  long  as  a  difference  existed 
between  thetn,  the  earth  would  continue  to  exchange  temperatures. 
The  final  result  of  such  a  process  may  be  surmised.  If  carried  far 
enough,  it  would  infallibly  extinguish  the  life  of  out  planet, 

John  Txndall. 
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I. 

IN  the  present  paper  1  aball  consider  Cairo  as  the  parent  citj  oi 
Arabic  culture,  and  seek  all  through  it  under  the  modern  fcribc 
ancient  and  the  most  ancient  of  all.  It  is  no  part  of  mr  aim  to  deicribr 
the  wonderful  charm  of  this  remarkable  city.  She,  the  predout 
diamond  in  the  handle  of  the  green  fan  of  the  Delta,  has  been 
celebrated  iu  song  and  floiriiig  prmc  both  by  the  East  and  by  t!ir 
"West.  The  delightful  poet,  Bcha-cd-drn  Zoher,  who  lii-cd  at  tht 
Court  of  Cairo  as  Secretary  to  the  Sultau  Melik-c^-Caleeh,  agnuii- 
nephew  of  Saladin's,  is  never  weary  of  celebrating  in  aaimatoi 
verses  the  picturesqucncss  of  the  place,  the  power  of  her  priuceii,  tk 
beauty  of  ber  womeuj  tlic  charming  mildness  of  her  nights,  vhivii 
brought  soft  dreams  to  the  heart  of  the  poet  when  he  was  alone,  ud 
which  he  bad  often  passed  happily  right  on  till  morning  in  gardn 
parties,  Nile  trips,  and  drinking  bouts  with  bauds  of  merry  fiiciifii. 
In  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  many  a  dwelling-place  of 
mortal  men  is  invested,  by  the  transfiguring  power  of  the  imBgiio- 
tion  of  the  narrator,  with  an  inconceivable  and  more  than  eartU; 
glory,  but  none  of  all  these  pearls  shines  with  a  purer  water  or  a 
counted  rarer  and  more  beautiful  than  Cairo.  TTie  oldest  of  ik 
interlocutors — i.e.,  the  one  who  had  seen  most  and  whose  judgmeDi 
is  of  most  value,  speaks  in  these  enthusiastic  words  :  "  He  who 
has  not  seen  Cairo  has  not  seen  the  world.  Its  earth  ii  gold,  in 
women  are  bewitching,  and  its  Nile  iaa  wonder."  On  the  followiij 
night  Schcherczade  ]jrai»ea  the  charms  of  the  city  of  the  l^nwaii 
in  these  terms:  "As  compared  with  a  sight  of  tliis  city,  what  is  die 
joy  of  setting  eyes  on  your  belored  !  He  who  has  seen  it  will  cooft* 
that  there  exists  fur  the  eye  no  higher  enjoyment,  and  when  oat  r^ 
members  the  night  on  which  the  Nile  comes  to  its  height^  he  ^yt»  ht^ 
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p  to  tlie  brnrer  full,  and  makes  water  flow  up  to  its  source 
agaia."  Tliat  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  notbing  more  led  that  he 
cnu  do.  And  to  the  interlocutors  in  the»c  tales  Cairo  was  do  picture 
in  a  dream,  uo  inaccessihle  island  of  the  blest,  no  distaut  Golcooda,  for 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  was  in.  the  very  Cairo  wc  see,  and 
iu  the  time  of  the  Mamelulie  Sultan  El-Oburt  that  this  treasure  of  old 
Moslem  tales,  which  hwi  for  ceuturies  circulated  iu  smuU  gold  pieces 
from  baud  to  baud,  from  people  to  people,  was  origmally  collected 
uud  miuted  iuto  tho)te  rer)'  forms  ia  which  they  arc  at  this  hour 
familiar  to  all  the  uatious  of  the  earth.  God  has  granted  to  the 
writer  of  these  liues  the  favour  of  sending  him  iuto  the  wide  world, 
and  letting  him  wander  over  land  and  ocean,  and  sec  many  towns 
and  countries  ;  but  when  he  now  travels  backwards  iu  thouglit,  and 
•weeps  over  the  whole  realm  of  recoUcctiou  lying  behind  him,  he 
discovers  no  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  seems  to  him  more 
charming  than  Cairo. 

The  tourist  who  visits  the  place,  without  previous  preparation,  under 
Uie  guidance  of  a  ton r-cou tractor,  is  as  unable  to  escai>e  its  charm  as 
the  acholar  who  is  familiar  with  every  phiise  of  its  derelopment  and 
with  every  movement  of  its  life.  The  artist  Jiiids  himself  embarrassed 
with  the  abundance  of  the  materials  and  the  richness  of  the  colours 
which  surround  him,  and  for  the  musing  dreamer,  the  looker-on  at 
tlic  play  of  life,  there  i»  uu  more  favoumble  spot  than  this.  To 
'orpcn  the  eyes  means  here  to  receive  new  impressions,  to  look  about 
u  to  learn,  and  stimulated  by  the  abundance  of  picturesque  forms  and 
scenes,  ercn  the  most  indolent  feels  himself  compelled  to  be  always, 
viewing  things.  For  the  investigator,  who  is  permitted  to  touch  with 
the  hand  the  thing  he  has  brought  with  him  to  the  Nile  as  a  mental 
possession,  otlicr  enjoyments  xtill  arc  always  in  store  in  Cairo.  We 
children  of  northern  cities  would  be  repaid  by  a  journey  to  the  Nile, 
were  it  by  nothing  else  than  breatliing  on  a  clear  winter  morning 
the  pure  spicy  air  of  the  desert,  or  seeing  fi-om  tlic  citadel  on  a  fine 
evening  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  Pyramids,  and  the  cupolas  and 
minarets  of  the  towu  glittering  in  airy  robci  of  rose  and  violet,  aud 
finally  sinking  under  the  dark  shroud  of  night. 

AVho  has  joined  in  the  crowd  at  the  ba/aars,  who  has  allowed  the 

fee^able  monunienta  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  to  work  ujiou  his 
id,  and  has  regretted  his  decision  of  visiting  Egypt?  The  advice 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Cairo  is  good  advice,  and  the  sooner  ouc 
follows  it  the  better;  for  the  city  of  the  Caliphs  is  already  far  from 
bdng  what  ii  was  a  few  lustra  ago,  whcu  it  was  first  our  privilege  tu- 
Tifiit  it ;  and  if  we  remain  auothcr  decade  in  the  country,  we  shall  see 
similarly  disitp^icar  ouc  feature  after  another  of  all  that  to-day  gives 
the  place  its  special  charm.  The  more  firmly  Western  infiucnce 
^tablislies  itself  iu  £g>'pt,  the  more  sensibly  do  h&  assimilating  power 
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:iDd  tlic  sober  prnctieal  sense  of  utility  characteristic  uf  our  civiliu. 
tifin  make  their  presence  apparent.      What  grows  orgnnieAllv  among 
118    is    transplanted    right    ofT    into    this    foreign    soil     anil    starta' 
up   quite   remarkably.      It   is  oAentirocH   like  uprooting  the   palms 
of  the  Nile  and  planting  6rH  and  apple-trees  in  their  place.     The 
absurdity   of  many  of   the  improrements  ei-ery  one    has  felt   who        ^ 
has  formerly  walked  under  the  shadow  of  the  houses  in  the  uarniw      ,^,^ 
lanes  of  Cairo,  and   now   finds   himself  in  broad  sf^uares  and  wide     ^^^ 
streets  completely  unprotected  from  the  fiery  darts  of  the  sun  of  tlie  ^^ 
sooth,     lliis  change  is  lamented   by  every  traveller  who  has  seen,  in  .^-^ 
other  days,  riders,  carriages,  camels,  and  foot-passengers  passing  like  z-m^ 
full  sCrejim  over  the  soft  roadway  of  the  Muski,  with  many  a  call  antg  >  ^~,A 
crjj  but  without  either  rustle  or  tramp  or  clatter,  and  who  has  now  bi^  ^  _|^ 
word  drowned  at  bis  mouth  by  the  deafening  din  of  wheels^  hoofs,  amf^  «^«i[l 
footsteps  that  rises  from  the  glowing  pavement.     The  sbadc-di^tpcns-  .^  ^g. 
ing  boards  and  awnings  which  in  many  places  covered  the  most  frc^^^-^^^ 
quented  streets  of  tbe  town  have  been  removed,  because  such  thjpg^^  ^ 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  Western  metropolis.     In  the  dwellings  07-^      ^ 
the   well-to-do   Egyptians,  European    furniture    has  supplanted  tli«::(~a 
native  outfitting  of  the  rooms,  which  is  so  picturesque  and  which  or*  -^^^-^ 
ginated  in  its  suitability  to  tbe  manners  and  customs  uf  tbe  Moslem. .^-^^ 
Imagine  a  bearded  turban-wearer  sitting  cross- legged,  not  on  »  bro»^  ^^ 
divan>  but  on  a  Paris  or  Vienna  armchair  !      (lone,  too,  is  the  o'^^^^dU 
arrangement  of  the  dwelling-house,  so  well   suited  at  once  Ig  iW    _/^ 
Egyptian  climate  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  Moslem  family.      izT^if, 
who  buitdn  now  wishes  to  build  cheaply  and  rapidly,  and  in  a  sort  ^ 

Kurojican  style,  and  so,  from  never  being  considered,  the  wonderful  cijain 
of  the  mason,  which  delights  the  connoisseur  in   many  of  the  olc^^^r 
houses,  hns  been  entirely  lost.     The  jiiclurcKque  latticc-wiiidowti         ^f 
the  Meschrebijen,  whose  thousand  finely  moulded   pieces  seem  llkt^^, 
veil  of  woven  wood  before  the  women,  enabling  them  to  sec  eve  ^^tt' 
thing  doing  in  the  streets  without  themselves  Iwiug  seen,  arc  nc—^n- 
in   many  eases,  replaced  by  the  \cnetian  blinds  of  Euro]tc.     K'^np 
examples  of  the  old  lattice-work  find  ready  purchasers,  and  they  r»r»av 
be  often  ennugb  met  within  rooms  fitted  out  in  Arabian  style  in  li  xi?- 
iand,  France,  and  Germany.     Tbe  same  is  true  of  the  Kursis,  dc-^i^^ 
posts,  and   doors,   inlaid  with    ivory>   mother-of-pearl,    and   variouf 
woods;   and   ancient  implements  are  very  eagerly  sought  after   ^r 
collectors    of  art    and    antiquities.     In    my  library  stand   two   «/(/ 
Arabian  jugs,  which  Frank  Dillon,  of  London,  the  excellent  paincp/- 
of  Oriental   landscaj^ea  and  architecture,  found  in  an  oil-ship,  sii^ 
twelve  others,  and   bought  for  au  old  soug.      I  saw  an   Americu 
family  send  whole  shipfuls  of  old  Arabian  ware  to  the  Kew  >Vi>rld, 
and   I  know  that  not  less    than   seventy  finely  execntetl  old   Umx 
from  one  of  tbe  most  famous  mosfjues  were  sold  right  ofi'  to  toumts. 
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Said  Paslia,  prcdercssor  of  tlie  depcMed  KliPilivc  Ismail,  dresfled  in 
Eastern  garb,  and  \m  subjects  imitated  him.  At  present  tins 
liglit,  soft  drew,  so  well  adapted  for  the  climate  of  Egypt  and  at  the 
aamc  time  so  becoming,  has  fallen  iato  disrr^putc.  Goi*cmnietit 
Bcrvaots  jire  forbiddeu  to  wear  it,  and  only  tlic  shopkeepers  and 
lower  miUdle  classes  still  retaiu  it.  The  truncated  cone  of  the  tar- 
boosh has  superseded  tlie  gaily-colouretl,  m8ny-foldc<l  turban,  which 
lent  dignity  to  the  presence  and  protected  the  shaven  head  from 
chilts  when  the  cold  of  night  came  suddenly  down,  A  heavy,  siuglc- 
breasted  black  cloth  coat,  with  stiff  collar,  has  replaced  the  light  and 
beautifully  coloured  silken  or  woollen  robes.  Whoever  can  aflbrd 
it,  disciLrdK  the  pretty  and  comfortable  slipjiers,  frhich  can  be  so 
quickly  nut  ofT  iu  the  house  or  the  uioscjuc,  and  forces  bis  feet  into 
polished  leather  boot«,  on  which  the  sun  burus,  aud  wliieh  require 
some  trouble  to  take  off.  In  the  ba-zoars  there  are  far  more  articles 
of  light  gold  jewellery  of  foreign  miinufiicturc  than  of  artistic  native 
handicraft  ;  far  more  chains  and  other  things  from  England  aud 
Saxouy  than  of  heautifiil  Arabian  workmanship.  Sheffield  and 
Solingen  have  far  outstripped  Damasetis.  The  locomotire  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  hor^c,  the  camel,  and  the  aaa ;  aud  a  tramway  will 
soon  be  laid  tlirongh  Cairo.  How  lung  will  it  be  before  factories 
arc  built  on  the  cheap  ground  of  the  desert,  aud  befoul  with  coal- 
smoke  its  most  precious  air,  which  you  can  to-day  enjoy  the  moment 
you  leave  the  gates  of  the  city  ?  It  is  certainly  right  to  pay  some 
attention  even  here  to  hygiene^  which  haa  made  such  marked  pro- 
gress iu  Europe  ;  but  in  the  process  of  sanitation,  what  has  not  gone 
to  nought  iu  Cairo?  The  Khedive  Ismail  bas  vie<l  with  the  Prefect 
Hausmanu  in  the  demolition  of  venerable  buildings  and  ancient 
quarten  of  the  town,  aud  every  sin  he  committed  in  this  matter  was 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  public  health. 

'llic  injury  is  simply  shocking  which  bas  been  done  to  the  noblest 
specimeus  of  Arabian  architecture  by  the  monarch  just  meutioued. 
The  ancient  architects  followed  the  plan  of  laying  over  a  fouudatiou 
of  yellow  stone  another  layer  of  freestone  of  delicate  natural  colour, 
and  they  got  thereby  a  splendid  eA'cct ;  for  this  plan  eulivened  the  most 
extensile  surfaces,  and  leut  them  a  harmonious  aspect.  When  the 
iuvitatious  were  issued  for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Khedive  began  to  lose  taste  of  the  old  weather-beaten  walls,  tu 
whitewash  the  mosqnea ;  and  in  order  not  to  give  up  altogether  the 
idea  of  the  alternate  layer  of  atones,  to  daub  them  with  loug  stripes 
of  rod  and  yellow.  But  what  a  choice  of  colour !  The  yellow  was 
the  yellow  of  the  buttoreup,  the  red  was  the  red  of  new-bnrut  tile". 
It  offended  eye  and  heart  alike  to  look  on  the  harlequin  costume  in 
which  the  most  precious  works  of  arc  were  dressed  up.  And  then 
bow  earelculy  were  those  monuments  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
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in  what  a  barbarian  manner  were  thrir  restorations  conducted,  with- 
ont  so  mucli  as  guardin)^  against  the  danger  of  their  falling  in. 
There  was  nowhere  a  fond  or  even  intelligent  regard  for  the  historical, 
and  the  noblest  works  iu  wood  and  atone  that  had  to  be  removed, 
were  with  shockiug  want  of  piety  delivered  over  to  destractioD  and 
suffered  to  periah. 

These  enormities  ought  to  be  prevented  hy  the  influence  of  England. 
They  were  criticixed  severely  at  the  Oriental  Congress,  held  iu  Loudon 
in  ]B74j  hy  the  learned  Consul  Bodgers,  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  Oriental  coins ;  but  nevertheless  much  evil  han  been  done  in  this 
matter^  even  since  my  last  visit  to  Cniro^  as  I  i)erccive  from  a  recent 
and  stirring  paper  of  Rhone's.  Ihero  are  almost  no  old  moequcs  iu 
the  city  of  the  Caliphs  that  arc  not  In  a  crazy  state. 

But  to  say  tlic  trtitli,  wc  cannot  attribute  tliis  tamentabtc  circum- 
stance exclusively  to  the  negligence  of  the  Oovcnimcut.  We  have 
pointed  out  in  another  place  how  miicli  of  all  the  ills  of  the  country 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Oriental  habits  of  thinking.  Whatever 
brings  no  profit,  is  in  tlieir  cyc«  deserving  of  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion. They  arc  entirely  wanting  in  what  we  call  the  "  historical 
sense."  The  past  and  its  works  have  small  value  for  them.  God 
gives  the  present,  and  what  is  tu  come  lies  in  His  hand.  When  ■ 
noble  monument  of  antiquity  falls  tu  pieces,  they  comfort  themselves 
with  the  proverb  of  Lebid :  "  Know,  0  soul,  that  everything  in  the 
world  that  is  not  God,  ia  doomed  to  perish."  The  Mnsaulman 
Cairene  despises  what  dales  from  the  time  of  the  I'haraohs ;  to  him 
it  is  through  and  through  kupri,  or  heathenish ;  if  it  disappear  from 
the  earth — ^ju»t  so  much  the  better  !  Unfortunately,  too,  the  architects 
of  the  age  of  the  Caliphs  must  bear  part  of  the  blame  of  the  rapid 
decay  of  their  masterpieces,  for  they  built  with  an  unaccountable 
carelctsness  which  is  certainly  calculated  to  fill  their  coUeagaes  of 
the  present  day  with  an  aversion  tu  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  Time  mocks  all,  but  the  Pyramids  mock  time,"  aaya  au  Arabian 
proverb.  They  have  been  used  as  quarries,  and  they  have  only  not 
been  blown  into  the  air,  because  danger  to  the  town  was  apprehended 
from  the  explosion  ;  the  face  of  the  Great  Sphinx  has  served  as  a 
target  for  the  guuB  of  the  Mamelukes ;  but  these  remains  of  the  age 
of  the  Phnraoha  have  nevertheless  survived,  and  will  maintain  their 
place  even  when  everything  that  is  venerable  for  age  or  beauty  in 
the  noble  metropolis  of  the  heyday  of  Mussulman  life  shall  have 
perished  and  when  Cairn  shall  he  no  more  than  a  cluster  of  miserable 
■hoTcls  like  a  modern  Italian  town. 

The  father  lina  survived  the  son  for  thousands  of  years,  for  although 
Cairo  was  founded  by  Arabs,  it  yet  stands,  not  only  outwardly  bat 
even  inwardly,  in  a  relation  of  sonship  to  Memphis.  The  history  i>f 
the  foundation  of  Cairo,  together  with  the  anecdote*  that  belong  lo 
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M,  hi»  'been  narrated  a  liuiidrcd  limes,  but  no  one  has  yet  attempted 
to  sLoTT  how  much  many  sides  of  its  rapid  and  brilliant  dcvclopmcat 
owed  to  the  IlcUcnized,  Christianized,  but  atill  gcnnincly  Egyptian 
city  of  the  Pyramids  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile.  A  handful  of 
those  Moslem  hemes  who,  in  the  fresh  inspiration  of  their  new  faith, 
and  penetrated  with  moral  camestncu  and  the  sandiiy  of  their  cause, 
threw  down  kioKtlom  after  kinf^dom,  conquered  Fgypt  on  their  way. 
True,  they  found  a  powerful  ally  in  the  religioiu  hatred  that  separated 
the  mouophysite  Egyptians  from  the  orthodox  Byzantine  authori* 
ties,  and  this  hatred  wm  so  great  that  to  the  Copts  it  itemed  more 
toleraUe  to  go  into  subjection  to  in6del8  than  to  be  ruled  by  Greek 
CLristians  of  another  rite  from  their  own^  who  besides  were  farther 
from  them  by  race  than  their  Arabian  neighbours.  One  of  their 
own  pastors.  Bishop  BeujamtD,  of  Alexandria,  induced  them  to 
cxmcludc  an  alliance  with  the  iuQdel,  in  the  same  way  as  in  recent 
times  the  Bishop  of  KCt  has  got  his  Coptic  congregation  to  go 
over  with  him  to  Protestantism.  The  commander  of  tbu  Moslem 
army  knew  well  what  he  was  about  whon  he  detained  the  Egyptian 
ambaasadora  in  his  cnmp>  in  order  to  fibow  thcni  the  moral  earaest- 
ness  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  lofty  ]iiety  that  animated  Uiem.  After 
tiia  sword  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  adherents  of  the  Prophet,  and 
the  Greeks  had  lost  the  day,  Mukaukas,  ii  Copt,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  exclaimed,  after  receiving  an  unfavourable 
despatch  from  his  imperial  master  in  Constantinople :  "  By  God  1 
these  Arabs,  with  their  smaller  numbers,  arc  stronger  and  mightier 
than  we,  with  all  our  multitudes ;  a  single  man  of  them  i<i  as  good 
as  a  hundred  of  us;  for  they  seek  death,  which  is  dearer  to  them 
than  Kfe,  and  is  a  positive  joy :  wc  catiBot  hold  out  against  them." 
And  those  fearless  heroes,  whose  gallant  deeds  on  Egyptian  fields  are 
chronicled  in  history,  were  at  the  same  time  statesmen  of  remarkable 
sagacity. 

No  other  place  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  entitled  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  Nile  Valley  except  Alexandria,  and  the  Commander  'Amr 
was  disposed  to  recognize  it  a«  such,  but  the  Caliph  Omar  ordered 
him  to  look  elsewhere,  for  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
this  restless  maritime  city  that  continually  lent  itself  to  insurrec- 
tionary movements,  and  was  situated  besides  at  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  new  proviuce,  was  but  ill-ndapted  to  constitute  the  centre  of 
the  life  which  he  wished  to  plant  iu  the  Nile  Valley.  A  ]dace  aa 
yet  unreached  by  the  tlircodK  of  party,  and  the  bloody  religious 
disputes  in  which  the  age  abounded;  should  be  chosen  for  the  scat 
and  centre  of  the  home  and  foreign  administration  of  the  newly 
conquered  country.  The  new  capital  was  accordingly  founded  on  a 
wcll-situated  Hpot,  opposite  Memphis,  on  the  banks  of  the  still 
ondivided  Nile,  and  according  to  a  wcU-kuonn  story,  it  was  founded 
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ou  tlic  very  site  vlicre  tlic  tent  of  the  commandei-iit'chief  luid 
stood.  M'Lcn  'Amr  was  to  go  to  AleKoudria^  aad  gnve  orden  for 
bis  tcut  to  be  fcirueb,  be  va£  told  that  a  pair  of  pigRons  bad  settled 
on  tbc  roof  of  it.  "God  forbid,"  be  exclaimed,  "  Ibat  a  Moslem 
fiboutd  refiue  bis  tdu-ltcr  to  a  liviog  being,  a  creature  of  GmK  that 
hits  committed  itself  in  cottfidcncc  to  the  protection  of  bis  boepi- 
tality."  llic  tent  was  forbidden  to  he  totiebcd,  and  when  *Amr 
returued  from  Alexandria  vietorioux,  he  found  it  there  still,  occupied 
it,  nod  made  it  the  centre  from  nrhteh  be  proceeded  in  foiiudiog 
the  new  capital,  which  was  called  Kostat — i.f.,  the  tent.  As  the  town 
grew,  the  Arabic  name  of  Kgypt,  Misr  or  Masr,  was  tranaf -rrcd  to 
it,  and  among  tbc  prescDt  Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley  aod 
the  C'aircncB  thcmselve*,  it  is  still  called  rtothing  else  bntXaftr-Kabira. 
The  Arabic  form  of  Cairo  came  to  be  added  to  tbc  old  uatue 
30O  years  alter  tbc  foundation  of  the  city,  and  thongh  Kuropcann 
use  the  later  name  exclusively,  it  is  very  seldom  beard  among  the 
natives.  Many  of  tbcui  at  the  present  day  would  understand  as 
little  what  you  meant  if  you  asked  them  about  Cairo  or  Kabira  a^  a 
Saxon  peasant  would  understand  if  you  asked  bim  about  the 
"  Florence  of  the  Elbe"'  (Dresden).  BschOtar,  the  comuiuuder  of  the 
Fatimide  Muiss,  who  added  to  Fustat  the  new  quarter  which  forms 
the  Cairo  of  to-day,  gave  to  this  quarter  the  nanrc  of  Ma»t-cl- 
Ki'iliira,  because  the  planet  Mars  (lil-Kahir)  crossed  the  meridian  at 
the  very  time  when  the  foundation-stone  of  the  walU  that  surrounded 
it  was  laid.  Since  Kl-Kahir  means  the  victorious,  Maar-eKKSbira 
may  be  rendered  Wasr  the  A  ictorious.  The  foundation  of  Fostat, 
now  old  Cairo  (in  Arabic,  Mosr-el-Atlka),  took  place  in  the 
year  638,  bo  that  it  belongi  by  right  to  the  younger  tovus  of  the 
world. 

Its  outward,  and  still  more  its  inward,  development  proceeded 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  '\\'ben  we  consider  that  this  town  owes  its 
origin  entirely  to  illiterate  children  of  tbc  desert,  and  then  reflect 
that  not  two  hundred  years  after  its  foundation  Harun-er-Hascbld's 
son  Miimrin  (f  ft83),  found  here  in  full  bloom  a  rich  scientific  life 
which  embraced  all,  including  even  the  most  difKcult,  discipline*,  wc 
are  in  presence  of  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  hitherto  noted  and 
ascribed  to  the  6iie  and  susceptible  mind  of  the  Arabs,  but  which^ou 
closer  inspection,  becomes  simply  inexplicable,  unless  we  take  into 
uccouDt  the  non-Moslem  factors  that  co-operated  in  ibis  rapid 
development.  We  shall  direct  our  special  attention  to  these  facton, 
and  try  to  show  how  tbc  Arabs  have  contrived  iu  Cairo  to  build  the 
house  of  their  peculiar  culture  out  of  Egyptian  wood. 

Cairo  is  not  so  modern  as  it  seems.  Tlie  Fostat  nhich  'Arar 
founded  is  connected  with  the  Fort  Babylon  which  was  certainly 
erected  ia  prehistoric  times.     One  legend  relates  that  prisoners  of 
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the  {i^rcat  Kainscs — and  auntlicr  that  the  Dahvlouinns  in  tho 
army  of  Cambjscs,  which  coiiqucrctl  Kgypt  iu  J'i't  a.d. — fuutidcd  it 
aa  a  "New  Babylou ;"  and  history  records  thiit  amoug  the  l-lomaas 
one  of  the  three  lemons  that  occupied  Kgypt  had  their  quarterii  Iiere. 
But  this  fort  existed  long  before  the  Persian  invasion,  and  even 
before  Ramses  II.  Early  writings  eall  it  Cher  or  Chcran  (Battle- 
town),  and  in  a  text  in  the  temple  of  Kuriia,  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century  ii.c,  we  are  told  of  it  that  the  Lswcr  Egyptian 
Nile  began  there,  that  it  was  measured  there,  and  that  from  thenco 
it  sought  its  way  iu  the  arms  of  the  Delta.  It  furtlier  appears  from 
the  inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  Pianchi,  that  a  street  of  Mecapbis 
(across  the  Kile)  led  to  Cher  (Babylon),  and  from  thouce  to  Heliopolis. 
This  route  must  have  [laxscd  through  the  island  Rtnla,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  Muitlcm  iuvasioUj  was  comiected  with  both  banks  of  the 
river  by  a  bridge  of  boats ;  Mcmjjhis  was  tlms  cloaely  joined  to 
Babylou.  The  water-mark,  measuring  the  beigiit  of  the  stream,  that 
stands  on  the  island  Kuila  (exactly  opposite  Bahyton),  aud  still 
indicates  to  the  Cairenes  the  fall  of  the  tiuod  of  the  Nile,  appears  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  I'Laraohn,  and  perhaps  it  was  carried 
at  a  later  period  from  the  mainland  to  the  island. 

The  town  winch  waa  tho  base  of  the  I'ostat  of  'Amr  was  by  no 
means  unimportant,  whereas  the  streets  and  quarters  which  the 
governor  erected  under  four  building  iuspt^ctors,  and  distributed 
among  his  soldiers  aecording  to  their  tribes,  mnat  have  l>ccn  at  first 
small  and  thinly  inhal>itcd.  Among  the  ChrUtian  chiirehcii  in  Old 
Cairo  (Babylon),  there  arc  some  which  must  certainly  have  existed 
before  the  foundation  of  Fostat.  The  most  remarkable  of  them,  the 
Coptic  church  of  St.  Mary,  was  in  its  main  parts  not  hnilt  before  the 
eighth  century  after  Christ;  but  it  contains  much  that  shows  it  to 
have  been  originally  a  Greek  temple  of  a  very  early  period.  I'rom 
Babylou  there  stretches  out  a  fertile,  weU-cultivated,  and  thickly' 
populated  plain,  full  of  garden-trees  aud  vineyards,  as  far  ax 
Mokattani  ;  and  liigh  above  the  bouses  aud  villus  of  the  Egyptiuutt 
rises  the  lighthouse -tower  (Kaer  escU>Schvma),  iu  wtiich  the  Roman 
and  lireek  governors  resided  when  they  visited  the  district  before  tho 
conquest  of  the  country.  The  iubabitauts  of  this  town  and  its 
vicinity  enjoyed  great  eumfortj  and  'Amr's  re[Kirt8  of  the  Caliphs  are 
full  of  the  plenty  in  which  the  peasantry  lived  and  the  wealth  with 
which  many  Egyptian  towns  were  blessed.  A  Copt  of  the  name  of 
Peter,  who  kept  his  riches  obstinately  coDccaled,  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  a  monk  in  El-Tur  (^iuai  Moimstery).  'Amr  sent  to  this  monk 
aud  demanded  in  a  letter,  scaled  with  the  ring  of  Peter,  and  iu  Peter's 
name,  the  delivery  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him.  The  messenger 
brought  back  a  soldered  case,  and  when  this  was  opened  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  letter  on  which  was  written  that  the  money  was  deposited 
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under  the  lariat  iratcr  tank.  On  search  there  were  found  Uim 
fifty-three  Isi^c  measures  (more  than  twelve  millioiiB  of  deDarii}  of 
coined  gold. 

On  the  whole  the  E^ptiaiia  were  mildly  treated,  and  so  thcjr  dii 
not  fear  building  close  to  the  skirts  of  the  ^rritsou  town.  Tfairty-BenB 
years  after  the  foundation  of  that  place,  ho  many  Copts  had  setUal 
in  it  that  tlio  Oovfnior  ^laKlrma  had  to  permit  theni  to  build  t 
church  of  tlicir  own.  yostat  and  Babylon  got  completely  nahd, 
and  the  new  plaec  soon  became  the  central  seat  of  the  Govemnat, 
and  by  its  fresh  energetic  growth  cast  the  venerable,  but  baek<goiiif 
and  nge-enfecblcd,  Memphis  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile  cooh 
pletely  into  the  shade.  The  celebrated  city  of  the  l^ramids  bid 
been  a  populous  Court  city  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  even  under  the  Romans  and  Byzantines  it  might  Rill 
be  called  a  great  town.  Bnt  its  old  fame  was  gone  ;  Christinajir 
had  dispersed  the  great  fraternities  of  heathen  priests ;  and  Kgyptiuk 
learning,  which  had  been  cultivated  for  thouBauds  of  years  io  tlie 
temples  of  Ptah,  Imhotep,  »nd  other  divinities,  had  lost  Us  pcculitr 
character;  it  had,  in  great  part,  perinhed  altogether,  aud  where  it 
was  still  cultivated  by  individuals,  had  accoramodatud  itself  to  cir- 
cumtitances  by  the  awumptiun  of  new  forms.  Greek  art  had  cou- 
plctcly  supplanted  the  old  national  Egyptian  ;  Alexandria  bid 
absorbed  the  trade  of  Memphis ;  and  what  Alcxandiia  left  of  it  vu 
diverted  by  the  new  and  active  town  on  the  other  bank  of  the  riv». 
The  sinking  man  always  makes  for  the  side  of  the  strong  swimmer, 
and  BO  it  came  about  that  the  Mcmpbitcs  left  their  own  dcctitiiag 
town  in  thou)«auds,  and  sought  for  more  favourable  conditiouK  of  life 
in  FoBtat.  Tlic  excellent  Arabic  writer,  'Abdcllatif  (t  1332}> 
found  on  the  site  of  Memphis  nothing  but  deserted  ruins ;  but  tlioe 
remains  were  still  ho  extcuaivo  that  he  calls  them  a  world  of  walk^ 
which  con{\iscd  the  mind  ami  baftled  the  dcscripttvc  powers  of  erai 
the  moht  accomplished  writer.  He  concludes,  from  a  glance  at  Ibo 
popular  belief,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  long-lived  gianta,  vho 
were  able  to  move  heavy  blocks  of  stone  from  one  spot  to  aooUicr 
by  tliR  use  of  their  magical  wands.  The  only  inhabitanta  of  tbtae 
ruins  arc  saiil  to  have  been  bands  of  robbers,  who  were  employed  by- 
commercial  companies  to  search  the  fallen  edifices  and  vaults  for 
gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures. 

Memphis  soon  sank  into  complete  oblivion;  even  her  wonderful 
ruins  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and  to-day  green  asCers  and  palm- 
groves  occupy  the  place  where  once  stood  one  of  tbe  moat  anricot 
and  celebrated  cities  of  the  world.  Only  the  monuments  in  the  citr 
of  the  dead,  the  great  graveyard  of  the  Mcmphites,  many  miles  loc^, 
have  C8ea[>cd  destruction.  The  city  of  the  living,  the  co]o«.<Hd  teropln 
of  their  gods,  the  "  white  walls"  of  the  famous  fort  of  the  Iowbi  wd 
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the  other  pulilic  bwildings  which  once  raised  proud  heads,  have 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  rajiidly  extcndinj;  Cairo 
needed  hewn  stones,  freestones,  and  columnn,  and  the  devastated 
Memphis  was  the  rich  quarry  from  whenee  she  got  them.  Tliosame 
fate  befell  HeliopoHs  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  north  of 
the  new  metropolis.  This  famous  city  of  scholars,  the  t-entrc  of 
Egyptian  sunworship.  has  also  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and  was 
already  in  the  time  of  El-Maktizi  (t  14-t2)  no  more  than  a  country 
town  containing  some  ruins  of  dismantled  sanctuaries.  A  great 
part  of  the  obelisks  broiight  from  the  Nile  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Eorope  originally  Btood  in  this  place,  la  front  of  the  gateways  of  the 
temples  of  the  Sun  ;  and  among  others^  the  so-calM  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  now  in  Loudon,  and  its  twin-sister,  transported  to  America. 
Hewn  stones  were  easily  carried  to  Fostat  by  water,  or  by  the  old 
road  which  eonnected  Ileliopolis  with  Memphis  through  Babylon ; 
aud  so  one  may  nsmme  that  the  houses  and  palaces  of  this  town  rest 
iu  good  part  on  ancient  Egyptian  foundations.  More  than  oue 
building  has  been  discovered  iu  Cairo  containing  stones  inscribed 
with  hieroglyphics.  Among  these  a  mighty  Stele  (stone  table)  of 
biaek  granite,  that  wua  found  during  the  excavations  made  at  the 
foundation  of  a  house  that:  was  pulled  down,  acqnired  special 
celebrity.  It  contains  a  perfectly  nninjured  inscription,  which  was 
dei-otcfl  to  the  honour  of  Ptolemy  Soter  before  his  official  recognition 
aa  successor  of  Alexander  II.,  and  establishes  by  first-hand  evidence 
tliBt  he  restored  to  the  priests  of  this  place  the  lands  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Delta  that  had  been  talicn  from  the  temple  of  Bulo  ; 
other  stones,  carved  with  hieroglyphics,  were  appropriated  in  the 
bnitding  of  mosques;  aud  who  has  visited  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  and 
not  observed  the  great  uiimber  of  pillars  from  old  heathen  buildings 
that  are  employed  in  their  construction  ? 

la  the  mosque  of  'Amr,  the  oldest  in  all  Egypt,  stands  a  forest 
of  pillars.  Every  one  of  them  supports  a  capital,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  Greek,  Boman,  aud  Byzantine  masous.  Mo»t  of  these 
appear  to  have  come  from  Memphiv.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Arabs  have  nowhere  made  use  of  pillars  fashioned  in  the  old,  Egyptian 
style,  although  they  could  have  found  them  in  any  quantity  they 
liked  at  Memphis  aud  Hicrapolis.  They  must  have  been  thoroughly 
against  their  taste,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  imitated  the 
forms  of  plants,  and  their  religion  forbade  all  recognizable  likenesses 
of  oi^anio  beings.  But  they  eould  bear  with  pleasure  the  sight  of 
Greek  and  Koman  pillars  of  the  most  variegated  form. 

The  Moslem  ruled  the  land,  and  Koatat  was  a  genuine  Moslem 
town  ;  but  the  Arab  understood  how  to  turn  to  necount  the  superior 
knowledge  and  capacity  of  his  numeroiis  Egyptian  fcilow-citizcua. 
They   were  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  and  many  of  them  were 
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scholars,  immigraaU  from  Memphis  and  HcliopotU,  who  wcat  onr 
to  the  new  religion,  and,  as  Moslems  among  Moslems,  contioucd 
their  scientific  Ubount  and  worked  as  teachers. 

The  wotiderfuEly  quick  apprelieasiou,  aud   the  keen,  nimble  mind 
of  the  Arab,  euabled  him  to  appropriate  rapidly  tbc  8cieuti6c  treasuns' 
he  fouud  among  the  conquered  Kgypttaiis.     The  Moslems  oot  ociv 
acquired   foreigu  learoiug,  but  assimilated  it  to  thuir  own   irayii  of* 
tliuught,  and    followed  out  every  discipliue  that   seemed   to    tkcoa. 
worth  working  at,  with  success,  CDcrgy,  aud  intcUcctuiU  acutcncu, 

iJu»t  as  their  toMns  aud   mosques  had  a  character  of  their  onu. 
although  they  were  put  together  fur  the  most  part  out  of  stoneiiLail. 
buildiug  materials  that  owed   their  origtu    to  foreigu  art,  su  ihcir- 
scicucc  maybe  said  to  be  genuinely  Arabic,  although  it  can  beabvti 
that    here,  too,   the   stately  ship  has  been   built   from  plauks  found 
i-cady    made   at    Kgyptiau    wharves.       Of    roiine    the    arcaiiA  of 
ICgyptian    science   had   long  aiucc  grown  less  aad   less,   for  Grcel 
learaiug  was  deeply  studied  in  the  Is'ile  Valley,  and  cast  the  [>riatli 
wisdom  of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  into  the  shade.    But  prccisdjii 
the  sphere  of  the  so-called  exact  sciences  to  which  the  Arabs  dctoted 
themsclrcs  with  preference,  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  foaniii- 
tion  of  Fostat  had  i^till    much   material   in   ihe   form   of  tradiiiott, 
although  they  hnd  for  centuries  abandoned  their  obsolete  compUcated 
system  of  writing  and  had    accustomed  thcmselrea  to  the  nw  ef 
Greek  letters,    I-acu  the  rude  speech  of  earlier  limes  was  e«»cDtt»llj 
altered  aud  enriched  by  Greek  words.     The  Coptic,  a  dialect  vtigit 
syntactic  pureuess  delights  the  linguist,  stepped  into  (he  place oflxT 
mother,  the  ancieut  Kg)'ptiuu ;  but  every  educated  Copt   was  abk 
also  to  speak  Greek,  aud  the  libraries  of  Memphis  could  not  ban 
been  wanting  in  the  most  eminent  works  of  Greek  literature. 

This  is  no  mere  guess,  for  tf  fragments  of  a  great  library,  toclad' 
iug  Gix'ck  iMSS.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  produced  vmloBs 
before  tlie  ioundatiou  of  Fostat,  have  been  found  in  the  unimpartant 
Kj'ukodilopolis  iit  Fajjum,  and  parts  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  of  the  Irric 
jK>et  Alkmnu,  in  tbc  neighbourhood  of  a  small  town  in  Middk 
iiigypt,  theu  it  may  be  tafcly  assumed  that  libraries  full  of  (imk 
MSt5.  must  have  existed  iu  the  half  Hellenic  raetrojioUs,  Memplm. 
The  treasures  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library  were  destroyni, 
sold  to  Constantinople,  stolen,  and  scattered  long  before ' Am r  came  to 
'^gypt-  1''><^  famous  story  thiit  this  commander  heated  the  bttla 
of  the  town  with  costly  books,  because  they  deserved  dcstmctioD  if 
they  taught  anything  dilfercnt  from  the  Koran,  and  were  unnccessarT 
if  they  taught  tbc  faith,  belongs  demonstrably  to  the  region  of 
fable, 

Geobo  Ebeis. 
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A  CONVEBSATtOX  BETWEKS  THREE  RATlOXAUSTS. 


"  A  ND  fioally,"  asVcd  Vere,  "whst  do  you  think  i»  likely  to  have 
xV     been  the  result  of  Moasignore'*  woidcrful  sermon  ?" 

He  had  gone  to  meet  his  two  friends  in  the  late  summer  afieruoou  ; 
aud  U8  Ihey  walked  slowly  towards  the  old  farm  on  the  briok  of  tbo 
common,  they  had  Weii  liiving  liiui  au  account  of  the  scrmou  which 
they  had  just  been  to  hear;  a  sermon  probably  intemled  to  over- 
come the  last  Kcru[ilcs  of  one  Protcetatit  iu  particular,  a  lady  on 
a  visit  to  the  neiKhlwuring  Catholic  Earl,  but  ostensibly  delivered  for 
the  benefit  of  Protestants  in  gRiicral — that  is  tu  say,  of  as  many 
ooQutryfolk  and  stray  visitors  as  could  be  collected  in  the  chapel  of 
Bother  Castle. 

"  The  result,"  answerc^d  Klieiidiarrlt  with  that  indefinable  cosmo- 
politan accent,  neither  FrcQch  nor  German,  wliicli  completed  the  sort  of 
dghtccnth-ceutury,  fitiKcn-of-tbe-world  character  of  the  ^eat  archa-o- 
logisC;  "  the  reaidt,"  answered  Rbeinhardt,  "  is  that  Uahlnin  and  I  have 
•pent  a  moat  delightful  and  instructive  afternoon,  and  that  you 
woald  have  done  so  too,  Vcre,  had  you  not  scornfully  decided  that 
no  Catholicism  more  recent  than  that  of  St.  Theresa  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  real  lesthctic  pessimist." 

Vere  laughed.  "What  I  want  to  kuow  is,  whether  you  suppose  that 
Monsiguorc  has  succeeded  iu  making  another  convert?" 

"I  think  he  must  have  succeeded,"  answered  Baldwin;  "he  had 
evidently  brought  that  soul  to  the  very  brink  of  the  ditch  which 
separates  Protest nnt in rn  from  Catholicism  ;  hia  object  was  to  make 
the  passage  quite  insensible,  to  fill  up  the  ditcli  so  that  it» 
presence  could  not  he  perceived.  He  tried  to  make  it  appear  to 
Protestant  liateucrs  that  Catholicism  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  foreigu, 
illiberal,    frog-eating,   Guy-I-'awkeay    bugbear  of  their  fancy;    hut, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  simple,  obvious,  liberal,  modcnif  emiimilT 
English  form  nf  hclipf  which  they  thiuk  they  liarc  got  fbutiniiirj 
hearts  must  have  felt  that  they  have  not)  in  PrDtestanti<uii.  Aid 
I  really  never  saw  anything  more  itigeniouB  than  the  vay  in  vltitii, 
without  ever  mentioning  tlie  words  CathoHciEini  or  PrateaUttinn, 
Moii^^ignorc  contrived  to  leave  the  impression  that  a  really  aiitcen 
Protestant  is  already  more  thnn  half  a  Catholic.  I  assure  yoo  tL:, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  awfiil  sixpenny  chromo-lithogrnphi  of  tlx 
Passion,  the  hleccliitg  wooden  Christs,  the  Madonnas  in  mmlin  frotii 
and  spangles,  and  all  the  pious  tawdriness  which  makes  Kotbtr 
Chapel  look  like  some  awful  Belgian  or  Bavarian  church,  I  mijilrt 
almost  have  believed,  for  the  moment,  that  the  lady  in  question  «oul] 
do  very  wisely  to  turn  Catholic." 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  will  ?"  mused  Vcre,  as  they  walked  ilo»lr 
across  the  yielding  turf  of  the  common,  which  accmcd  in  its  yellw 
greenness  to  be  saturated  with  the  gleams  of  sunshine,  breakia;  e< 
and  anon  through  the  film  of  white  cloud  against  which  stood 
the  dark  and  massive  outline  of  the  pine  clumps,  the  ghost-like  un| 
of  the  larches,  and  the  pale-blue  undulation  of  the  distant  downi. 
"  She  may  or  she  may  not,"  answered  Ktieinhardt,  "  that  is  do 
cern  of  miuc,  any  more  than  what  becomes  of  the  actors  aikr 
amusing  comedy.  What  is  it  to  ua  unbelievers  whether  one 
mediocrity  be  lost  by  Protestantism  and  gained  by  Cathotictmr 
'Tis  merely  the  juggler's  apple  t>ciug  transferred  from  the  right  hand  It 
the  left;  wc  may  amuse  ourselves  watching  it  daneiug  up  and  dow^- 
and  from  f\Az  to  side,  and  wondering  where  it  will  reappear  oat; 
that's  all." 

Vere  was  fully  accustomed,  after  their  three  weeks'  ulitmic 
together,  corrcoting  proofs  and  compoKiiij^  lertiires  in  this  soui!i- 
counlry  farm,  to  Kheinhardt's  optimistic  Voltaircan  levity,  his  ib«r 
incapacity  of  conceiving  that  religion  could  be  a  reality  to  any  oh, 
his  tendency  to  regard  abstract  discussion  merely  as  a  deligbtftl 
ciereisc  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  intellect,  quite  apart  trom  »dt 
effect  upon  the  thoughts  or  condition  of  the  less  gifted  majority.  He 
admired  and  pitied  Ilhcinhardt,  and  let  himself  be  amused  hy  bb 
kindly  sceptical  narrowmindedness, 

"  Poor  woman  !"  replied  Vere, "  it  does  seem  a  little  hard  that  bcr 
soul  should  be  merely  an  apple  to  he  joggled  with  for  the  amuaemeiu 
of  Professor  Rheinhardt.  But,  after  all,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  c-f 
no  consequence  to  us  whether  she  turn  Catholic  or  remain  Prclestvit 
The  matter  concerns  only  herself,  and  all  is  right  as  long  as  shesettiM 
down  in  the  faith  best  adapted  to  her  individual  spiritual  wuiti. 
There  ought  to  be  as  many  dilTerent  religions  as  there  are  diffemt 
sorts  of  character — religions  and  irreligiona,  of  course;  for  1 
you,  Kheinhardt,  would  have  been  miserable  had  you  lived  before 
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itioD  of  Voltaireaaism.  The  happiness  of  some  sduIs  appears  to 
^niut  ill  a  sense  uf  vigour  aDil  Belf-reliatico,  n  power  of  ccusuriog 
one's  self  and  oqc'h  neighbours ;  and  Protestantism,  as  austere  and 
Calvinistic  and  democratic  as  possible,  is  the  right  religion  for  them. 
But  there  arc  othci's  whose  highest  spiritual  bien  r'tre  coasiata  in  a 
complete  stripping  off' of  all  personality,  a  complete  letting  themselves 
passively  be  swung  up  and  down  by  a  force  greater  than  themselves  j 
and  such  people  ought,  I  think,  to  turn  Catholic." 

Hheiahardt  looked  at  Vcrcwitb  a  droll  expression  ofscmi-patcrnal 
contempt.  "  My  dear  Vchj,"  he  asked,  "  is  it  powible  that  you,  at 
your  age,  can  still  believe  iu  such  uonseoae?  Ladiea,  1  admit,  may 
require  for  their  complete  happiness  to  abauduu  their  coasclence 
occasionally  into  tlie  hands  of  aome  saintly  person;  but  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  a  maa  in  the  possessioa  of  alt  Lis  faculties,  with  pleaty 
to  do  in  the  world,  with  a  library  of  good  books,  some  intelligent 
friends,  a  good  digestion,  and  a  good  theatre  when  be  has  a  mind  to 
go  there, — do  you  mean  to  tell  mc  that  such  a  man.  can  ever  be 
troubled  by  the  wants  of  his  soul  ?" 

"  Such  a  man  as  that  certainly  would  not,"  answered  Vere, 
i!  because  the  name  of  such  a  man  would  be  Hans  Rheinhordt." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  reiuarkcil  llaldwin,  "  that  neither  of  you  seem 
to  consider  that  the  lady's  conversion  can  concern  anybody  except 
herself;  Hhcitihardt  looks  upon  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  jufcgling; 
yoUj  Verc,  seem  to  regard  it  in  a  kind  of  lesthctic  light,  as  if  the 
woman  ought  to  choose  a  religion  upon  the  same  principle  upon 
■which  she  would  choose  a  bonnet — namely,  to  get  something  com- 
fortable and  becoming." 

'*  Surely,"  interrupted  Verc, "  the  individual  soul  may  be  permitted 
to  seek  for  peace  wherever  there  is  most  chaDCC  of  finding  it?" 

"  I  don't  see  at  all  why  the  individual  soul  should  have  a  right  to 
seek  for  peace  regardless  uf  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  any  more 
than  why  the  iudividual  body  should  have  a  right  to  satisfy  its 
cravings  regardless  uf  the  etl'cct  on  the  rest  of  maukiud,"  retorted 
Baldwin.  "  You  cry  out  against  this  latter  theory  as  the  height  of 
immorality,  because  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  alt  respect  fur  mine  and 
thiue ;  but  dou't  you  see  that  your  assumed  right  to  gratify  your 
Boul  undermines,  what  is  [jmtc  as  important,  all  feeling  of  true  and 
false?  The  soul  ia  a  nobler  thing  than  the  body,  you  will  answer. 
Hut  why  is  it  nobler  ?  Merely  because  it  has  greater  powers  for 
good  and  evil,  greater  duties  and  responsibilities  ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  it  ought  to  have  less  right  to  indulge  itself  at  the  expense  of 
what  belongs  not  to  it,  but  to  mankind.     Truth- " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  put  in  Rheinhardt,  "  I  don't  know  which  is 
the  greater  plague,  the  old-fashioned  nuisance  called  a  soul,  or  the 
jiewfaugled  bore  called  mankind."     And  he  pushed  open  the  gate  of 
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the  farm-pardcn,  where  the  cats  rolled  lazily  in  the  neatly  gravdled 
paths,  and  the  hetis  raa  cackliug  among  the  lettuces  aod  the  kwh 
of  red-llowered  beans.  When  they  entered  the  little  farm-pwion!, 
with  itfl  deep  chimney  recess,  curtained  with  faded  chintz,  and  it« 
hright  array  of  geraniums  and  fuchsias  oit  the  window-ledge,  ihcr 
found  that  their  landlady  had  prepared  their  tea,  and  corered  the 
tahle  with  all  manner  of  home-baked  cakca  and  fniitj  jngs  of  fm-hljr 
cut  roses  and  sweet  peas. 

"  It  is  qnite  extraordinary,"  remarked  Rhcinhardt,  oa  he  poarrd 
out  the  t«!8,  "that  a  man  of  your  intelligeucr.  Baldviu,  should  ^ 
on  obstttmtely  Kupjtosing  that  it  can  matter  a  jot  what  opinions  sk 
held  by  people  to  whom  opiuinns  can  never  he  anything  vital,  hw 
are  merely  ho  many  half-iindcm^tcfjd  formulae;  miirh  leas  that  v 
can  matter  whether  such  pe.oplc  believe  in  one  kind  of  myth  ntbei 
than  in  another.  Of  course  it  matters  lo  a  man  like  Monaigiiorc 
who,  quite  apart  from  any  material  advantage  which  every  addi , 
tional  bclierer  brings  to  the  Chureh  of  which  lie  is  a  dignitarr 
is  fully  persnnded  that  the  probable  reward  for  Protestants 
briuistonc  and  flames,  which  his  KvangcHcal  opponents  donbtltt^ 
consider  as  the  special  lot  of  Papists.  But  what  adrautage  isit  ttf 
■an  if  this  particiilar  mediocrity  of  a  great  lady  refuses  to  be  eva- 
vertcd  to  the  belief  in  a  rather  greater  number  of  unintellipbJe 
dogmas?  Science  and  philosophy  can  only  gain  infinitely  by  bcibg 
limited  atrietty  to  ibc  really  iuteLligcut  claases ;  the  less  all  othtn 
presume  to  think,  the  bi-tlcr  ■  ■ 

"  Come  now,"  objected  A'erc,  "  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  tbt 
thought  J9  the  privilege  of  a  claw,  my  dear  Rheinbardt." 

"  TbDught,"  answered  Itlicinbardt,  "  is  the  privilege  of  thoie  ik 
are  capable  of  thinking." 

"There  is  tbinltiiig  and  thinking,"  corrected  Haldwin;  "  cvciy  na 
is  neither  able  nor  required  to  think  out  new  truths  ;  but  etcry  laia 
is  required,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  to  take  some  decision  nhidi 
depends  upon  bis  having  at  least  understood  some  uf  the  tmlki 
which  have  been  discovered  by  his  betters ;  and  every  man  ii 
required,  and  that  constantly,  to  think  out  individual  problems  of 
oonduelj  fnr  which  he  will  be  lit  just  in  proportion  as  be  is  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  and  striving  to  see  things  in  their  true  light.  Tit 
problems  which  lie  has  before  him  may  he  trifling  and  may  reqniit  ool; 
a  trifling  amount  of  intellect;  but  of  such  problems  consists  tlie  vM 
bnik  of  the  world's  life,  and  upon  their  correct  decision  dcpeadi 
much  of  the  world's  improvement." 

"The  world's  improvement/'  answered  Rheinbardt,  " depends ap« 
everything  being  done  by  the  person  best  fitted  to  do  it ;  the  m 
roads  and  material  machinery  hoing  made  by  the  men  who  hate 
strongest  physical  muscles  and  the  best  physical  cycSj  and  the  intd 
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lectaal  roads  beiug  cut,  and  the  iotcllcctual  macKinerv  comtnicted, 
by  the  men  who  have  the  best  intellectual  mtscle  and  sight.  There- 
fore, ifitL  rcfereuce  to  eoiiversious  (fur  I  see  Baldwio  cau't  get  over 
the  possible  courersion  of  that  particular  lady),  it  appears  tu  me  that 
the  ouly  thiug  tbat  can  possibly  cotiecru  us  in  them  is,  that  these 
couversious  should  not  endanger  the  liberty  of  tijuught  of  those  who 
can  think  ;  and  this  being  gained  (which  it  is,  thoroughly,  nowadays), 
that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  limitatioii  of  thought  to  those 
whose  it  is  by  rights.  Tlint  religious  belief  is  the  best  which  is  most 
conducive  to  complete  intellectual  emancipation." 

"  But  that  is  exactly  why  I  am  sorry  that  Monsiguore  ohould  make 
any  converts !"  cried  Baldwin. 

"And  for  that  reason,"  continued  Kheiohardt,  fisitig  his  eyc9  on 
Baldwin  with  obvious  cnjovmcnt  of  the  paradox,  "  1  thiuk  that  we 
onght  to  hope  that  Monsignorc  may  succeed  in  converting  uot  only 
this  great  lady,  but  as  many  ladies,  great  and  small,  as  the  world 
contains.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  drink  to  the  success  of  Monaignore, 
and  of  all  his  accomplished,  zealous,  and  fascinating  fellow-workers!" 
And  Eheinhardt  drank  off  his  cup  of  tea  with  mock  solemnity. 

"  Paradoxical  as  usual,  our  eighteenth-century  philosopher,"  laughed 
Vere,  lighting  bin  pipe. 

"  Not  paradoxical  in  the  very  leastj  my  dear  Verc.  Look  around 
you,  and  compare  tlie  degree  of  emancipation  of  really  thinking 
minds  in  Catholic  and  in  Frotostaut  countries:  ia  the  first  it  is  com- 
plete— confession,  celibacy  of  clergy,  monastleism^  transubstantiati^o. 
Papal  infallibility,  Ijourdcs  water,  aud  hits  of  serai-saintly  bones  in 
glass  jars,  as  I  have  Hccn  them  in  Paris  couvents,  bciug  too  much  for 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  iutctligcut  man  who  reads  his  VoUaire 
and  his  Renan.  With  your  Protestant  your  case  is  different,  be  he 
German  or  Kiiglisli :  the  lieformation  has  got  rid  of  all  the  things 
whieh  would  stink  too  manifestly  in  his  nostrils;  and  he  is  jost  able 
to  swallow  (in  an  intellectual  wafer  which  prevents  his  tasting  it> 
the  amount  of  nonsense  the  absorption  of  which  is  rewarded  by  a 
decent  social  {losition,  or  perhaps  by  a  good  living  or  a  professorship; 
meanwhile  he  may  nibble  at  Darwinism,  Positivism,  materialism,  be 
qaitc  the  man  of  odvauced  thought ;  for,  even  if  he  be  fully  persuaded 
that  the  world  was  not  created  in  six  davs,  aud  cousidcr  Buddha  and 
Socrates  quite  as  divine  as  Christ,  he  will  yet  allow  that  the  lower 
clatMa  must  not  be  too  rudely  disturbed  iu  their  belief  of  the 
story  of  the  apple  and  its  fatal  consequences.  And  this  merely 
because  a  parcel  of  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without  any 
•cicntific  reasons  for  doubt  and  up  to  the  ears  in  theology,  chose 
to  find  that  certain  Itomish  dogmas  and  practices  were  intolerable 
to  their  reason  and  conscience;  and  therefore  invented  tbat  dis- 
astrous moilHa  Vivendi  witli  Semitic  aud  mediiEval  notions  which  wc 
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call  PratcsUiitUni.  Aud  then  we  men  of  the  uineteentii  ceutuiy' 
-arc  cxpet'tcti  to  hold  Luther  and  Calvin  reiitcuaries,  to  make  tine 
s]>eeches  and  write  enthusiaatio  passages  about  them,  and  cry  ''  Long 
'live  religious  toleration.*  No^no;  give  rac  the  Cotincil  of  Trent,  tbe 
Bull  Unigenitns,  Loyola,  Laincz^  and  Pascal's  Jesuits;  give  mai 
Lourdes  ivntcr  and  silTcr  ex-votos,  and  slicea  of  the  Pope's  slipper^ 
and  Capuchins  and  Trappistes;  give  me  Monsignor  Russell,  bccausftj 
in  so  doing  yon  are  giving  me  Voltaire  and  Diderot]  and  MicHc 
and  Auguste  Comto  V* 

"  But,"  put  in  Vere,  "  you  seem,  by  your  own  account  (for  TO!|jj 
know  I  don't  r<^ard  Catholicism  as  you  do,  aud  T  don't  think  ttf 
matters  what  a  mau  believes  as  lung  as  bis  belief  suffices  to  his  »oui}j 
to  be  buyiug  the  total  emancipation  of  a  few  minds  at  the  expense^ 
of  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  au  enormous  number  of  men.     If 
Catholicism   is  so  bad  that  no  one  who  has   the  option  will  com- 
promise with  it,  have  you  a  right  to  prescribe  it  to  the  nujority 
mankind  ?" 

"  Progress,  my  dear  Vere,  exist*  only  in  the  minority.  11)8 
majority  may  receive  an  improved  position,  but  it  cannot  improve 
itself;  so  secure  the  freedom  of  the  minority  before  thinking  of, 
anything  else." 

"That  is  oil  very  well."  answered  Baldwin,  who  had  been  leaning 
npon  the  table,  eagerly  following  Tlbcinhardt*«  words,  aud  watching 
for  an  opportunity  of  interrupting  him  ;  '*  that's  all  very  well  as  long 
as  you  go  upon  the  supposition  that  the  only  thing  of  value  in  thi 
world  is  scientific  truth,  and  the  only  improvement  which  can  be 
wished  is  the  increased  destruction  of  error.  But  there  \a  something 
more  valuable  than  scientilic  tratb,  and  that  is,  the  temper  whidi 
cannot  abet  falsehood;  there  i«  something  which  it  is  more  urgent 
to  demoUsh  aud  cart  off  than  mere  error,  and  that  is,  ^11  the  bad 
moral  habits,  the  habit  of  relying  on  other  folks'  judgment,  ili< 
habit  of  not  sifliug  the  evil  from  the  good,  the  habit  of  letting  one- 
self be  moved  instead  of  moving  oneself,  the  habit  of  sanctifying  lo 
thiugs  with  high  names;  all  the  habits  of  spiritual  sloth,  spiritual 
vrbaritism,  spiritual  irresponsibility.  In  this  is  the  real  degradatiou, 
the  real  danger.  And  Protestant  ism,  which  you  call  a  modus  riwniA' 
with  falsehood,  merely  because  the  men  of  the  siitoenth  ceutuiy  rose 
np  against  only  as  much  error  as  they  themselrcs  could  disoem, — 
iSutestantism  meant  the  refusal  to  abet  falsehood  and  foulness, 
tho  effort  to  disentangle  good  from  bad,  to  replace  mysticism 
morality  ;  it  meant  moral  and  iDtellcotusl  activity,  and  comple 
ness  and  manliness.  It  meant  that  in  tbc  sixteenth  century;  and 
isay  what  yon  will,  it  means  that  still  nowadays.  The  men  who 
aroM  against  the  Papacy  in  the  time  of  Luther  are  nriturally  not  the 
men  vbo  would  still  be  mere  Protestants  in  the  days  of  Comtc^ 
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Darwin,  and  Spencer;  a«  they  preceded  and  dragged  on  their  in- 
feriors then,  so  tlicy  would  seek  to  precede  and  drag  on  their  inferiors 
now  ;  they  would  be.  what  thev  were,  pioneers  of  truth,  clearers  away 
of  error.  But  those  arc  ProCestauts  nowadays — that  is  to  say,  possess 
a  religion  expunged  of  the  more  irrational  notions  and  demoralizing 
inetitutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  religion  less  mythological  and 
more  ethical — ^bnt  for  the  Keformatiun,  would  still  be  morally  starving. 
and  from  starvatiou  contracting  all  the  loathsome  moral  diseases  and 
degrading  moral  palsies  which  we  observe  in  their  Catholic  forefather* 
before  Luther,  in  their  Catholic  contemporaries  of  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
JPrance.  The  Rcfoi-roation  may  have  done  nothing  for  the  thinlting 
miaority,  it  may  even,  as  Rhcinhardt  insists,  have  made  that  minority 
smaller,  but  to  the  small  minority  the  Kcformation  gave  a  vast  majority, 
which  is  not,  as  in  Catholic  countries,  separated  from  it  hy  an  un- 
bridgeable gulf.  The  number  of  completely  emancipated  minds  may 
be  IcM  in  Prote«tant  countries ;  but  behind  them  is  a  large  naimber  of 
minds  which  are  yet  far  from  being  utterly  cramped  and  maimed  and 
impotent,  which  hare  not  gone  very  far  on  the  right  road,  but 
have  not  gone  far  on  the  wrong  one ;  minds  possessing  at  least 
rudimentary  habits  of  inquiry,  of  discrimination,  of  secular  morality, 
and  which,  little  by  little,  may  he  influenced,  improved,  enti-anchised, 
by  tho«e  who  are  more  fuUy  developed  and  more  completely  Cne. 
ThiH  is  what  Protestanii<tm  has  done  for  us  ;  and  the  bij^^hest  thing 
that  we  can  do,  is  to  follow  in  the  stc|iH  of  those  ilntt  HrotL-stants,  to 
clear  away  what  appears  to  be  error  in  our  cyca,  as  they  cleared  away 
whfit  apiwarrd  to  be  error  in  theirs." 

"  Thf-  Reformation,"  persisted  Rliciuhardt  calmly,  "  was  a  piece 
of  intellectual  socialism.  It  consisted  in  dividing  tmth  so  that  each 
man  might  have  a  little  scrap  of  it  for  himnelf,  and  in  preventing  all 
increase  by  aboliwhing  all  large  intellectual  capital." 

"  I  have  never  doubted,"  remarked  Vere,  "  that  the  Reformation 
was,  for  all  the  paradoxes  of  this  Voltairean  of  ours,  a  most  necessary 
and  useful  revolution.  Tt  swept  away — and  this  is  what  I  most 
regret — the  last  shreds  of  Pagan  purple,  the  last  half-withered  flowers 
of  Pagan  fancy,  out  of  Cliristiaiiity,  and  left  it  a  whitewashed 
utilitarian  thiug — a  Methodist  chapel,  well  ventilated  and  well 
warmed,  but  singularly  like  a  railway  waiting-room  or  a  warehouse. 
Rut  of  course  Bueh  a  cr>iisideration  can  have  uo  weight.  Protestantism 
(excuse  my  confusiun  uf  metaphors)  may  Iw  called  tlie  spiritual  eu- 
franchiscmont  of  the  servile  classes ;  it  turned,  as  Baldwin  says,  u 
herd  of  slaves  and  «erfa  into  well-to-do  artisann  ,tnd  »h<.iiikeei]€rs.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  Protestantism  was  an  unmitigated  Iilessing  tin- 
what  Rheinhardt  calls  the  intellectual  proletariat,  for  the  people  who 
neither  increase  intellectnal  wealth  nor  enjoy  intcllpctual  luxury. 
There  is  something  as  beautiful  in  the  rough  cleanness  of  I>elicf  of  a 
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Scotch  or  Siriss  artisan  as  there  is  in  a  well-scoured  deal  tahic  nd 
a  spotless  homespuQ  napkin  ;  and  I  often  have  felt,  talking  vitli 
certain  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  peasants,  that,  spiritaalljr,  ther 
live  in  sonicthiug  between  a  drain  and  a  cellar.  So  that,  if  I  wetc 
a  great  landed  proprietor,  or  a  great  manufacturer,  or  any  other  sort  of 
modern  leader  of  men,  I  should  certainly  feel  bound  to  put  cjcrj 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  conversion  of  my  tenants  and  operativta  by 
a  man  like  Monsignorc ;  I  should  feel  as  if  they  vcrc  going  to  sell 
their  solid  and  wcll-draiucd  cottages  in  order  to  lire  in  mere  mai 
cabins  irithout  drains  and  without  chimneys.  Rut  when  it  cuqhs  to 
the  upper  classes,  to  those  who  have  a  certain  secured  intellectual  lifc, 
the  case  would  he  different."  And  Verc  pufled  away  at  hu  pipe,ti 
if  he  had  settled  the  question. 

"  Keally,"  cried  llaldwiu,  "  I  don't  see  at  all  vehy  you  sfaonid  ht 
indiffercut  to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  (as  Rhcinhardc  calh  ii| 
living  in  what  you  describe  as  a  spiritual  dwelling  partaking  of  tii 
cellar  and  of  the  drain." 

*'  I  am  not  indifferent,"  answered  Vcrc,  "  but  I  sec  that  a  certaia 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  wealth  liaving  now  been  attUDed, 
there  \i  not  the  faintest  chance  of  a  man  living  in  a  cellar  or  a  ink. 
Given  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  culture,  which  one  ma; 
nearly  always  assume  among  our  educated  classes,  our  spiritual  dnll- 
ings  arc  sure  to  be  quite  healthy  enough  ;  and  I  can't  sec,  thcrefere, 
why  each  man  should  not  be  permitted  lo  build  his  house  to  pltMc 
his  fancy,  and  fill  it  with  whatcrerthings  may  give  him  mo«t  plcanin. 
He  is  doing  no  harm  to  anybody,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  iatcrlne 
with  him.  Oh,  I  know  you,  Baldwin  !  you  would  be  for  forcing  tobt 
way  into  a  man's  spiritual  house  and  insisting  (with  a  troop  of  PoM' 
vistic  policemen  and  sanitary  inspectors  at  your  heeU)  that  every  rae 
niiisl  have  a  giveu  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  and  a  glveo  uumberof 
wiudoHd,  and  that  wall-papers  numt  be  made  to  wa«h,  flowers  bccan- 
Fully  ruatricted  to  the  hothouse,  and  that  an  eqnal  temperature,  ucw 
rising  much  above  the  moral  and  intellectual  frceziug-poiut,  sluBld 
be  kept  up.  Now,  I  happen  to  consider  that  this  visit  of  pin, 
although  most  beuevoleut,  would  be  a  quite  unjutttifiable  iutnuioa; 
and  that  you  would  not  have  the  smallest  right  to  tear  down  tlif 
curtains  of  u  mau  who  eujoys  a  subdued  tight,  still  less  to  pitct  lu 
flowers  and  inccnsu-buruers  out  of  his  bedroom  window.  Jokuf 
apart,  1  think  thcru  is  no  greater  nii«takc  than  to  interfere  with  tlt» 
beliefs  of  people  who  belong  tu  a  class  which  lias  secured  quite  eiMU{li 
Hpiritual  freedom  ;  let  them  satisfy  their  own  nature,  and  remenite 
that  the  imagiuativc  and   iMnotioual  wants,   the  spiritual  enjoytaeati 

of  each  mau,  arc  dillerent  from  those  of  his  neighbour " 

"  That  is  exactly  my  view,"  put  in  Klicinhanlt :"  let  the  imhBcHa 
keep  out  of  my  way,  and  I  certainly  won't  get  into  theirs.     l£l 


eujoy  our  awn  mcellectual  ambrosia,  ami  leave  them  to  their  hccr  and 
I  porridge  which  they  thiuk  every  bit  as  nice;"  and  he  threw  his 
I  cigarette  into  tlic  fire. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Baldwin,  overlooking  Rheinhardl's  remark, 
And  addressing  liimself  directly  to  Vere,  "  according:  to  you  the  class 
which  possesies  die  ln|;hest  iiitellcctiml  life,  \iwt,  Hke  the  ^orcruing 
flocial  body,  a  right  and  an  obligatiou  to  iutert'cre  in  the  spirittial 
fnodc  of  life  of  sncli  clawes  as  might,  if  left  to  themselves,  become  a 
public  nimance." 

"  That  id  rather  a  hard  way  of  putting  it/'  anairered  Vere,  "  but 
fiUCh  in  the  main  is  my  principle." 

"  You  wish  your  lower  classes  to  be  Protestant  fur  the  immc  rca&oa 
that  jou  would  wish  your  lower  classes  to  live  iu  sanitary- regulation 
liotuea,  because  a  conditiou  of  spiritual  darkness  and  dirt  Ti'ould  pro- 
diee  nasty  spiritual  diseases,  whicli  might  spread  to  your  upper  class, 
would  at  all  events  till  the  streets  with  sights  and  smells  quite 
ndurablc  to  your  upper  clasH,  which  is  of  course  as  Eesthctieal  as 
it  is  humane.  The  nnfurtuiuitc  hurdworking  creatures  who  save  us 
iRi  mniiial  labour  must  be  looked  ufier  and  taught  hnw  to  l}e 
t,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  botli  for  their  nwn  sake  and 
ours.  So  far  I  completely  follow  your  ideas.  Itut  1  confess  my 
Ability  to  follow,  in  the  sense  of  understanding  iti  justifiablcncss, 
rest  of  your  theory.  From  your  manner  of  speaking,  and  yotir 
felhuon  to  meu  building  tttcir  spiritual  homes  to  suit  their  fancy,  aud 
escluding  the  light  and  scenting  the  air  as  they  please,  I  presume 
llist  iu  your  oiniiion  a  man  who  has  inlierited  the  means  of  living  in 
kisare,  untrouble<l  by  the  uecessity  of  earning  his  bread  or  of  liberat- 
ing Ilia  conscience  (his  auccstors  having  given  their  lubour  ami  tbcir 
blwd  for  that),  need  think  of  nothiug  beyond  making  his  life  as  agree- 
able K  possible  to  himself." 

"  i  wonder,  Baldwin,  you  can  be  so  grotesque  as  to  suppose  that  I 
ini  an  advocate  of  anythiug  of  the  sort,"  interrupted  Vere  rather 
icgrily. 

"  Why  not?"  asked  Rheiuhardt,  "  'tis  the  height  of  wisdom  ;  and 
for  tliat  reason,  indeed,  cannot  be  your  idea,  Vere." 

"You  are  not  an  advocate  of  tbia  theory  when  applied  by  fasliion- 
»We  numskulls,  ccrtaiuly,  my  dear  Vere.  Of  the  men  who  think  of 
totfaing  but  enjoying  themselves  by  eating  dinners  at  a  guinea  a 
JlBid,  sitting  up  till  six  in  the  morning  iu  hall-rooms  or  playing 
(vdi  at  the  club,  driving  four-in-hand,  aud  having  wives  dressed 
Dot  by  Worth  and  eollcetiona  of  bad  pictures  and  apocryphal  bnc-a. 
brae ;  'of  such  men,  or  rathi-r  beings,  you  have  as  bad  an  opinion 
U  myself.  Indeed,  I  dare  say  yon  have  a  considerably  worse  one  than 
I  hire,  because  I  am  alirays  ready  to  admit  that  the  poor  devils  whom 
wc  revile  as  the  corrupt  of  the  world,  are  in  reality  acting  for  the 
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best  according  to  their  ligbts,  being  totally  unable  to  conceh'C  of  a 
higher  mode  of  existence  or  a  more  glorious  destinjr.      But  the  cmc 
changes  when   a   man's  leisure  consists  not  merely  iu  his  do  Umger 
being  required  to  earn  bis  bread,  but  in  no  longer  requiring  to  free 
bia  mind  from  the  painful  restrictions  and  necessities  of  former  dari ; 
when  his  inherited  wealth  consists  not  merely  in  estatos  aitd  cash,  bat 
in  intellect  and  knoirlcdge.     What  are  we  to  think  of  this  new  ion 
of  favourite  of  fortune,  if  he  employ  that  intellectual  leisure  and  thor 
intellectual  riches  merely  in  feeding  his  miud  with  exotic   spiritiiaJ 
dainties    (among  whichj  even  as  with   titc  more  material   epicure, 
rottenness  constitutes  a  great  attraction] ;  in  playing  games  of  cfaanoc 
with  Ilia  own  lielicfs  and  emotions;  in  bedecking  himself  and  attJia- 
diuiziug  in  the  picturesque  rags  and  tags  of  effete  modes  of  feelin; 
and  anti(|untcd  modes  of  tliought,  Ixieanse  he  ctijoys  making  himadf 
look   intc^l■^tillg,  and   enjoys  writing  sonnet  sketches    of  his  poor 
maimed  and  crippled  soul  decked  out  in  becoming  purple,  and  gnj 
and  saffron  and  sad  green  of  paganism,  and  asceticism,  and  Baadc- 
lairciam,  and  Schopcnhauerism  ; — what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  win) 
does  this,  while  nine-tenths  of  his  fellow-men  are  slaving  at  mecbanioi 
labour ;  who  refuses  to  employ  his  leisure  and  his  powers  iu  doin^ 
that    other  kind  of  work  without  which  mankind  caimot  exist,  tlx 
work  of  somnganft  grinding  the  grain  which  must  make  thespirituJ 
bread  of  the  world  ?     To  mc  it  seems  as  if  this  man  were  but  aiublkt; 
and  leas  cuuseious  robber ;  keeping  in  barren  mortmain,  even  a>  the 
clergy  before  the  KcTolution  kept  the  fruitful  acres  of  France,  dal 
which  ought  to  keep  and  strengthen  and  support  a  thousand  monllr 
starving  and  auseinic  wretches/' 

"What I"  interrupted  Kheinhardt,  "a  man  is  not  to  enjoy  bii 
own  intellectual  advantages,  but  must  consider  himself  the  stewafdof, 
all  the  imbeciles,  y?ro/e/ai>c,s  and  paupers  of  the   Intellcctusl  wnflll!j 
This  is  Socialism,  my  good  Baldwin,  of  the  rankest  and   most  iatdltr-j 
able  description!" 

"  It  mny  be  Socialism  to  you,  Rheinhardc,  and  it  may  be  a  prinM 
pet  Socialism  of  my  own ;  hut  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  otbtr 
folks  call  Socialism,  which  defeats  not  only  ita  own,  but  still  mDitD; 
own  object.  Understand  me  rightly — all  progress  (and  1  thiak  no 
will  hare  to  agree  with  me),  all  diminution  of  misery  and  iDCRaK(f| 
liuppiticss,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  utiliKstion  of  the  varkiui  i«ti 
of  capital — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral — land,  money,  mtudn. 
brains,  hearts,  which  we  po&sess ;  and  the  more  we  put  our  capital  V 
profit,  the  more  do  we  enable  the  putHng  to  profit  of  such  capiul  m 
has  lain  donuant ;  hence  progress  must  increase  at  a  oonitssih 
greater  ratio.  For  instance,  think  of  alt  the  energies  of  miod  u^ 
heart  and  band  which  must  have  been  wasted  in  the  cast-cirjlirstioa 
and  iu  the  feudal  system  ;  think  of  all  the  precious  qualities  «U't> 
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must  be  wasted  nowatiajrs  owiug  to  the  still  imperfect  exchan^  of 

itiilividuals  amoug  the  various  classes  of  society,  vkich   may  keep  a. 

mail  with  a  great  financial  endowment  making  bad  tables  and  chairs, 

I      aiul  a  mau  with  a  genius  for  carpcnterbg  ruining  his  partners  with 

I      imbecile  speculation/' 

I  "  That  is  very  true,"  remarked  ^'c^e ;  "  but/'  he  added,  not  perhaps 

without  a  touch  of  satiafaction  in  his  Toicc,  as  if  unconsciously  pleased 
at  any  want  of  connection  in  Baldwin's  ideas,  "I  don't  acc  that  thcsc- 
I  remarks,  however  interesting,  have  much  to  do  with  your  onslaught 
^HpD  the  poor  mortals  who  vcntui-e  to  retain  doubts  and  habits  and. 
^^pnrc  of  old  faiths  which  your  philosophy  hap{)cnH  to  coudemn." 
^^p  "They  have  everything  to  do  with  each  other,  since  one  is  but  the 
'  other's  logical  counequcncc.  Rheinhardt  has  ju.iit  called  mc  a  Socialist ; 
well,  I  don't  think  you  would  get  many  Socialistft  to  agree  in  my 
belief  that  all  progress  depends  wpon,  tlie  existence  of  a  class  quite 
above  all  uccewiity  of  manual  labour  and  business  routine,  which, 
while  the  majority  of  men  are  keeping  the  world  going  by  supplying 
its  moet  pressing  bodily  wants,  may  separate  the  true  from  tlie  false, 
and  gradually  substitute  higher  aims  and  cojuymcnts  for  lower  ones ; 
in  short,  do  the  work  of  improve  meat,  if  not  by  actually  discovering 
new  truth,  or  even  by  promulgatiug  it,  at  least  by  storing  it  ready 
for  iiee<L" 

"All  improvement  must  como  from  the  minority,"  remarked 
Rhciuhanlt,  "since  improvemeut  means  the  develupmcut  of  s[>ecial 
and  rare  advantages." 
^H  "  In  short,"  wont  on  Baldwin,  "  I  hope  for  a  fair  dimiou  of 
^l^bour  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  the  one  working  for  the 
other,  and  neither  idle.  Of  course,  this  is  but  a  distant  ideal,  itself 
possible  only  as  the  result  of  infinite  progress ;  still,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  tending  that  way.  At  present  the  great  proportion  of  what  wc 
call  the  upper  classes  are  quite  incapable  of  any  work  that  conld  not 
be  performed  by  the  lower ;  their  leisure  is,  and  must  be,  mere  idle- 
ness. But,  as  I  said  just  now,  within  the  upper  classes  there  is  an 
upper  class ;  the  men  who  can  originate,  or  at  least  appreciate, 
thoDght,  the  nucleus  of  my  real  upper  class  of  the  future.  These 
have  not  merely  leisure,  but  also  the  faculties  to  render  it  profitable ; 
and  their  leisure,  as  I  said  before,  means  not  only  that  they  hare 
been  saved  the  trouble  of  supplying  bodily  wants,  but  also,  which  is 
much  more  important,  that  they  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of 
ridding  themselves  of  so  many  erroneous  modes  of  thought  which  are 
■tiU  heaped  up  in  the  path  of  the  inferior  classes.  This  is  the  class 
of  men  whom  yon,  Vere,  say  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  ; 
who,  «9  we  may  be  sure  that  they  won't  elect  to  live  in  cellars  and 
draiiu,  ut^ht  to  be  permitted  to  build  their  spiritual  dwellings  in 
iidaoce  with  their  own  fanevj  and  to  fill  tbeoi  with  whatsoever 
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ment&l  aud  moral  bfic-h-brnc  aud  stage  {iropcrty  may  give  them 
most  pleasure,  turu  tbem  into  little  [ilcastire  palacca  of  the  fiHiiatioa 
of  C/irisI,  the  PosUwe  Philosophy,  or   ihc  Flewa  da  Mai   style  of 
spiritual    decoratiou.       With    tlie    uufortuaate    rich    iium&lcall,  toO' 
stupid  to  do  iutetlcctual  work,  too  stupid  to  kuoir  that  there  is  waj 
to  do;  too  hclpICM  to  bare  re9poiuibilitie»;  wiUi   tuai    I  cnti   have 
patience,  1  cau  evcu  sty  m  pat  luxe.     Jlut  uith  this  other  mau  trbo  has 
not  uiily  leisure  aud  educatioii,  but  intellt^ct  and  eouscicuec;  1   have 
no  patience.  I  have  only  iudignation  :    aud  it  is  to  this  mau  tiiat  I 
would  say — '  What  right  have  you   to  arrange  your  spiritual   boose 
merely  to  jileasc  your  faucy  or  your  laziness?     \Vhat  right  have  yoD 
to  curtain  out  the  intellectual  light  from  eyes  which  are  required  to 
•ee   for  others   as   well   aa   for   yourself?      AVhat  right  have  yon  to 
enervate  with  mystical  drugs  the  moral  mu&clc,  which  must   clean 
out  not  vDur  own  ronscience  merclv,  but  the  conscience  of  othen? 
Above  all,  what  right  have  you  to  bring  up  in  this  spiritual  dwelling 
of  your  faucy,  iu  this  coufusiog  [>cnnmbra,  aud  umid  these  emasco- 
lating  fames  those  for  whose    souU   you  arc  most  responsiblCj  roiir 
children  ;  that  not  only  your  mind  and  heart,  but  their*,  should  be 
mere  waste  aud  vanity  for  all  the  world  V' " 

Italdtrin  had  gradually  grown  earnest  and  excited;  and  what  fauj 
been  at  first  but  an  abstract  discusuioD,  l)ceuino,  as  the  thooglit 
burned  stronger  within  him,  almost  a  personal  nttnck  ;  in  speaking 
the  last  words  he  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  instinctiTcly  fixed  hii 
eyes  on  Vcre,  where  he  sat  in  the  dusk  of  the  twilit  room. 

The  latter  did  not  look  up ;  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  hii  pipe 
and  remained  seated,  watching  the  smouldering  fire.  There  vns 
moment's  silence,  during  which  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  tl» 
cackling  of  the  poultry  outside  were  painfully  distinct. 

"  If  there  is  a  thtug  I  detest,"  muttered  Uheinhardt,  "  it  it  (ie 
militant,  bumauitariau  atheist ;  no  priest  ever  came  up  to  bin  for 
spoiling  a  pleasant  chat."  tie  felt  that  the  discussioD  bad  lt»g 
ceased  to  be  academic;  aud  to  him,  who  engaged  iu  ooutrorcny  ui 
sort  of  KSlbetie  pleasure,  nothing  oould  be  more  utterly  distastdti 
than  a  discussion  taken  too  much  in  earnest.  lie  suddenly  broU 
the  aileuCe  by  exclaiming- — ■ 

"  Just  look  what  an  odd  sky.'' 

The  room  was  by  this  time  getting  rapidly  dark,  so  that  fiJufis* 
hardt,  who  was  at  bottom  the  moat  sympathising  of  men,  coald  M 
rather  than  see  the  excited  face  of  Baldwin,  the  gentle  and  mciss- 
eholy,  but  slightly  iroaical,  just  a  little  pained,  expression  of  \m. 
In  the  midst  of  the  duskiness,  the  window  blazed  out  white  lad 
luminous,  with  the  sosh-bars,  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  flowcn,  ibt 
bashes  uutside,  the  distant  firs  and  larches  hounding  the  eonna 
sharp  and  black  against  a  strange  white  light.  Ue  stepped  into  tin 
gn?^ 
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he  cried,  "  aad  look  at  thi 


come  oul,"  be  cried,  "  aad  look  at  this  prcposteroui  sunset  ; 
it  is  worthy  the  atteution  of  tcsthetical  creatures  like  you,  aud  Verc 
may  write  a  fine  aplosh-daah  deacription  of  it." 

The  two  mca  roae,  and  followed  Uheinhardt  out  into  the  (fardcn,  and 
thence-  ou  to  the  road,  which  wound  behind  the  stables  and  hayricka  of 
the  old  farm.  Before  thetn  wax  a  <ica  of  gently  undulating  hillocks, 
steeped  in  a  broad  and  permeating  white  light,  the  mere  consciousness 
of  which,  as  it  were,  daxzlcd  and  daitcd.  A  brilliant  light  which  seemed 
to  sink  out  of  the  landscape  all  its  reds  and  yellows,  and  with  tbcm 
all  life;  bleaching  the  yellowing  corufields  aud  brown  heath;  bat 
buruishing  into  demoniac  energy  of  colour  the  pastures  and  oak 
woods,  brilliant  against  the  dark  sky  as  if  filled  witli  green  fire. 
Along  the  roadside  the  poppies^  which  au  ordinary  sunset  makes 
Hame,  were  quite  extiuguished,  like  burut-out  embers  :  the  yellow 
hcarti  of  the  daisies  were  quite  lost,  merged  iuto  their  shining 
white  petals.  And,  strikiu^''  against  the  windows  of  the  old  black 
and  white  ehcc|uercd  farm  (a  ghastly  flkclctun  in  tbii*  light)  it  made 
them  not  dart', — uay,  not  rcddon  in  the  faintest  degree,  but  re- 
(loct  a  brilliant  speck  of  white  light.  Kverythiiig  was  uu substantial, 
yet  not  as  in  a  mist;  nay,  rather  substantial,  but  flat,  as  if  cut  out 
of  paper  and  pasted  on,  the  black  branches  and  grcsn  leaves,  the 
livid  glaring  houses,  with  roofs  of  dead,  scarce  perceptible  red  (as 
when  an  iron  turning  while  hot  from  red-hot  in  the  stithy,  grows 
also  dnll  and  dim).  The  various  ranges  of  hills  projecting  beyond 
each  other  like  side-scenes  covered  with  uniform  grey;  the  masn  of 
trees  towards  the  distant  downs,  bleached  white  against  the  white 
sky,  sraokc-Uke,  without  consisteucc;  while  the  fields  of  greeu  barley 
and  ripening  wheat  trembled,  aud  almost  vibrated  with  a  white, 
white-hot  light. 

"  It  looks  like  the  eve  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  as  described 
in  mediievat  hjrtnus,"  remarked  Vere :  "  the  aun,  before  setting  ucver 
more  tu  rise,  sucking  all  life  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  it  but  a  mound 
of  livid  cinders,  barren  and  crumbling,  through  which  the  buried 
nations  will  easily  break  their  way  when  they  arise." 

Baldwin  Iiad  no  intention  of  resuming  their  discussion,  but  to  his 
surprise,  aud  Kbeinhardt's  auuoyance,  Verc  himself  returned  to 
the  subject  of  their  former  conversation.  jVa  they  were  slowly 
walking  home,  watching  the  strange  whiteness  gradually  turning 
into  the  grey  of  twilight,  he  said,  as  he  passed  his  arm  through 
Baldwin's — 

*'  My  dear  Baldwin,  1  sec  very  plainly  that  you  think  you  may 
have  hurt  my  feelings,  and  thht  you  arc  sorry  for  it.  But  don't 
worry  yourself  about  that,  because  you  haven't  really  done  ao.  I  am, 
excuse  my  saying  so,  nufhcicntiy  your  elder,  not  merely  in  years,  I 
thiuk^  but  iu  experience  of  the  world,  to  understand  ^icrfectly  that  to 
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you  cvcrythiug  seems  very  simple  and  obrions  in  this  world,  and  that 
you  bavcu't  liad  lime  to  And  out  how  difBcult  it  is  to  knoir  righi 
from  wrong.  It  sccras  to  you  that  yon  have  written  roc  dovn,  or 
ratlicr  have  compelled  mc  to  write  myself  doirn,  a  self^-sh  and 
cowardly  wretch  ;  and  you  are  sorry  for  mc  now  that  it  ithontd  hare 
happened; — nay,  dou't  try  to  deny  it.  But  I  know  very  well  that  I 
am  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  I  can  understand  your  position  sufii- 
cieutly  to  umlcrstaDd  why  you  think  me  so ;  and  also,  couftideriog 
your  point  of  view,  to  like  you  all  tUo  better  for  your  indignatioD. 
Hut  telL  me,  has  it  never  struck  you,  whose  philosophy  consists  iu 
checking  the  waste  of  all  the  good  and  useful  things  iu  the  world- 
has  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  a.>ik  yourself  whether  you  may  not, 
in  this  instance,  be  wasting,  ruthlessly  scattering  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  something  quite  as  precious  as  this  leisure  to  think  and 
this  jKiwcr  of  thought  of  which  you  make  so  much^waating  a  certaia 
proportion  of  the  little  happiness  which  mankind  has  got?" 

"  I  dou't  hnrdly  see   what  you  are  driving  at,   Verc,"  aniweredl 
Baldwin,  pushing  open  the  wicket  which  separated  the  farmyard  (rum 
the  common. 

"  The  happiness  of  mankind — that  is  to  say,  of  the  only  part  of 
mankind  worth  taking  into  account,'*  put  iu  Rbcinhardt,  witb  a 
maliciotu  pleasure  in  intruding  his  own  jogtrot  philosophy  amosK 
what  he  considered  the  dreams  of  his  two  friends — "  depends  npea 
its  being  able  to  discuss  abstract  qticstions  without  getting  red  ialbe 
face,  and  telling  people  that  they  are  vile/' 

"There  is  some  tnith  in  that  also,"  laughed  Vere,  "but  that  ta 
not  in  my  mind.  "Uliat  I  mean  is  this :  has  it  never  occomd  ti 
you  that  instead  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  ;nn 
iuteud  doing  by  insisting  that  every  one  who  cau  should  seek  {<» 
the  truth  in  spiritual  matters,  you  would  in  reality  be  diminishJo; 
that  happiness  by  destroying  l>cliefs,  or  half-beliefs,  which  aflonj 
iufinitc  comfort  and  consolation  and  delight  to  a  large  number  / 
meu  and  vumeu  'f" 

"  I  have  never  doubted/'  answered  Baldwin,  somewhat  hitt«ri,r, 
"  that  it  must  have  been  very  distressing  for  the  tVench  nobles  to  luTf 
their  domains  conHseatetl  iu  the  Hevolution,  and  for  the  poor,  clegul, 
chlvalric  planters  to  have  their  negroes  emancipated  for  them.  SliD, 
such  distressing  things  have  to  be  done  occasionally. *' 

"  You  misunderstand  me  again,"  answered  Vere,  "  and  yon  iniglil 
know  better  than  to  continue  fancying  that  1  am  a  kind  of  ipiritii^ 
ipsthetc  or  sybarite.  The  universe,  as  religion  shows  it,  is  not 
tnic  with  the  universe  as  it  really  ciiHts;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  1 
more  beautiful  and  consoling.  AVhat  1  moan  is  this:  since  atthebottou 
of  the  Pandora's  box  which  hai«  been  given  to  mankind,  and  oat  of 
which   hare  issued  so  manv    cruel  truths,   there  exists  the  hti^ 
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of  disbelieving  in  some  of  them,  of  trneting  in  good  vhere  there 

is  only  evil,  in    imagining   sympathy   where  there   is   indifference, 

.nd  justice  where  there  is  injnsticc,  of  hoping  where  there  is  room 

1y  to  despair — since  this  inestimable  faculty  of  self-deliuion  exists, 
why  not  let  mankind  enjoy  it.  why  wish  to  wastCj  to  rob  them  of  this, 
heir  most  precious  birthright?" 

**  Because."  answered  Baldwin,  "  iucreasiug  truth  vt  the  law  of  in- 
creasing good ;  bccauiie  if  nc  elect  to  believe  that  which  uc  wish  iu~ 
.tead  ot  believing  that  which  is,  we  arc  deliberately  degrading  our 

tore,  rendering  it  less  cxcclleut  and  useful,  instead  of  more  so,  than 
it  was;  aud  Ijccausc  by  being  too  cowardly  U>  admit  that  which  is, 
^wc  are  incapacitating  ourselves,  misleading  and  weakening  others,  in 

e  great  battle  to  make  the  kingdom  of  that  which  is  into  the  king- 

m  of  that  which  should  be/' 

"  1  leave  you  to  light  out  your  objective  and   subjeetivo  worlds," 

id  itheiuhardt,  taking  up  a  book  aud  settling  himself  by  the  lamp. 

Vere  was  sileut  for  a  moment.  "  Every  one,"  he  said,  "  is  not 
nponto  battle  iu  life.  Many  arc  sent  in  to  whom  it  might  be 
merely  n  tolerably  happy  jonmcy.  What  right  hare  wc  to  insist 
npon  telling  these  things  which  will  poison  their  happiness,  and  which 
will  not,  perhaps,  make  them  any  the  more  useful  ?  You  were  speak- 
ing abont  the  education  of  children,  and  tins,  which  to  you  is  a  source 
of  bitterness  and  reproach,  has  been  to  me  the  subject  of  much  doubt 
and  indecision.  And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  no 
right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  my  children  will  necessarily  be  put  in 
Huch  positions  as  to  require  their  knowing  the  things  of  which  I,  alas! 
have  had  the  bitter  certainty ;  that  should  such  a  position  be  awaiting 
them,  disbelief  in  all  the  beautiful  and  consoUng  Actions  of  religion 
will  come  but  too  soon,  aud  that  I  have  uo  right  to  make  such  dis- 

lief  come  any  earlier." 

"In  short  you  deliberately  teach  your  children  things  in  which  you 

beUeve?" 

Vere  hesitated.  "1  ieaeh  them  notbiug;  their  mother  is  a  firm 
believer,  aud  1  leave  the  children's  religious  lustructiou  entirely  in 
her  hands.  1  have  never,"  he  added  witli  some  pride,  "  made  the 
igbtest  attempt  to  undermiuc  my  wife's  belief;  aud  shall   not  act 

ercutly  towards  ray  children." 

Baldwin  fixed  his  eyes  scarchiugly  upon  Vere.     "  Have  you  ever 

lly  cared  much  about  your  wife,  VereV"  he  asked. 
1   married  her  for   love ;  aud  I    think   that   even  now,  I  care 
more  for  her  than   for  any  one  else  iu  the   world.     AVhy  do   yoa 
ask?" 

"  Because,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  it  is  perfectly  inconceivable  to  me 
that,  if  you  really  Love  your  wii'c  as  I  should  love  a  wife  if  I  took  one, 

it  OS  my  mere  squaw,  or  odaliaqnc,  or  as  the  mother  of  my  children, 
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but,  as  you  say,  more  tbau  any  one  eUe  in  ttic  vorld.  you  can  cndnre 
that  there  should  exist  a  subject,  the  greatest  and  most  sulemn  in  all 
the  world,  upon  which  you  and  yoiu:  wife  keep  your  thougbta  md 
feeliDgs  secret  from  each  other." 

"  I  have  friends, — men,  with  whom  1  can  discuss  it." 

"  And  you  cau  bear  to  be  able  to  opeu  your  whole  soul  to  a  friend, 
while  keeping  it  closed  to  the  iwrson  whom  you  say  you  love  best  iu 
the  world  ?  Yon  can  I>Bar  to  feel  that  to  your  highest  thought*  and 
hopes  and  fears  there  is  a  rc«poti»e  in  a  man,  Hkc  me,  scarcely  more 
tbau  a  stranger  to  yon,  while  there  is  only  blindness  and  dumbness 
in  this  wonmti  who  is  conittantly  by  your  side,  and  to  whom  you  ate 
more  than  the  whole  world  V  Do  you  eontiider  this  as  complete  unioa 
with  anoiher,  this  delitierate  silence  and  indifference,  this  e^^wing 
and  ohniif^in^  and  matnriiifj;  of  yuur  own  mind,  while  you  sec  her 
mind  cranipfd  and  maimed  by  beliefs  which  you  have  long  cut 
behind  yon  ?" 

"  I  htvc  niy  wife,  and  1  respect  her  belief." 

"  Vou  may  abet  her  belief,  Vcre,  but  if,  as  you  say,  yon  consider 
it  mere  error  and  falsehood,  yon  cannot  respect  it." 

"  I  respect  my  wife's  happiness,  then,  and  my  children's  happi 
and  for  that  reason  I  refrain  from  laying  rough  hands  upon  ill 
which  arc  part  of  that  happiness.     Accident   has  brought  mc  into 
contact  with  what  you,  and  I,  call  truth.     I  hare  been  shorn  of  ray 
belief;   I    am   eniancipatetl,  free,  superior — all   the  things  whicli  a 
thorough  materialist  is  in  the  eyes  of  materialtsts ;  but,"  and  ^'rR 
turned  round  upon  13al(Iwiu  with  a  look  uf  pity  and  bittcmeas,  "  I  bate 
not  yet  attained  to  the  perfection  of  being  a  hypocrite,  a  stipbist  Ioidt- 
self,  of  daring  to  pretend  to  my  own  soul  that  this  l>elief  of  uur», 
this  truth,  is  not  bitter  and  abominable,  arid  and  icy  to  our  hearta" 

Kheinhardt  looked  up  from  his  book  witli  a  curious  expreeioo  of 
wonder.  "  But,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  very  quietly,  '*  why  sbmiJil 
tiic!  truth  be  abominable  to  you?  A  certain  number  of  years  rib- 
pioyiil  as  hnnonrably  and  happily  as  jjosfiible,  and  after  that,  trim 
preceded  this  life  of  yours;  what  more  would  you  wish,  and  wbi 
evil  tH  there  in  this  t)iat  yon  should  shrink  from  leaching  it  to  your 
children  y     I  am  not  afraid  of  death  j  why  »hould  you  Iw?" 

"  You  misunderstand  mc,"  answered  Verc  ;  "  Heaven  knows  I  in 
not  afraid  of  death^ — nay,  more;  than  once  it  has  seemed  to  mr  iliat 
to  lie  down  and  feel  my  sou!,  like  my  body,  grow  gradually  nuaib 
and  immbcr,  till  it  was  chilled  out  of  all  consciousness,  would  be  the 
greatest  of  joys.  Tht-  horror  of  the  idea  of  annihilation  is,  I  lliiuk. 
to  all,  save  Claudios,  the  horror  not  of  our  own  annihilation  but  of 
the  annihilation  of  others  ;  this  Schopenhauer  orerlooked,  as  you  it, 
Rhcliihardt,  when  he  comfortably  argued  that  after  all  we  shoaHoal 
know  whether  we  were  being  anuibilated  or  not,  that  as  long  u  tr 
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oarsnlvcs  arn  a*.ik(!  wr  rannot  realizes  sleep,  and  tliat  wc  ne«l  only 
say  to  onrsclves,  '  'Well,  I  shall  xtccp,  be  iincotiscioua,  never  wake' 
In  this  there  is  no  hcirror.  Hut  Schopenhuiicr  did  not  iinc!crstanil, 
harini;  no  heart,  that  Death  ia  the  one  who  robs  us.  irho  takes  away 
tlie  beloved.  leaves  us  with  empty  arms.  The  worst  of  deatli  is  not 
the  annihilation  of  ourselves ; — fjh,  no,  that  is  nothing  ;  no.  nor 
even  the  blauk  uumbness  of  seeing  the  irremediable  loss; — it  is  the 
aickeuing,  gaspiug  terror,  coming  by  sudden  unexpected  starts, 
of  foreseeing  that  which  will  inevitably  be.  Poet*  have  said  a 
great  deal,  especially  Leop&rdi,  of  Love  and  Death  being  brothent,  of 
the  desire  of  the  one  eomiog  along  with  tlie  presenee  of  the  other  ; 
it  may  be  so.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  brothership  uf  Love  and  Death,  Love,  lu  its  larger  aud  uobler 
sense,  is  the  Wizard  nho  has  evoked  fur  us  the  fata  morgana  of  an 
after  life  ;  it  is  Love  who  has  taught  the  world,  for  its  happiue^a,  that 
there  is  not  an  endless  ocean  beyond  this  lifi>,  an  ocean  without  shores, 
dark,  silent,  whose  waters  steam  up  in  blaek  vapours  to  tho  black 
haivens,  a  rolling  chaos  of  disintegrated  thoughts  and  feelings^  all 
separate,  all  isolated,  hoaving  up  aiul  down  in  the  shapeless  eternal 
flood.  It  is  Love  who  has  taught  us  that  what  has  lieen  begun  here 
will  not  for  ever  be  interrupted,  nor  what  has  been  ill  done  for  ever 
reiaain  uoatoncd ;  that  the  nfft'ctiun  uticc  kindled  will  ncrer  ccaac, 
that  the  sin  committed  can  be  wiped  outj  and  the  good  conceived  can 
be  achieved  ;  that  the  seed  sown  in  life  will  yet  bloom  and  fructify 
in  death,  that  it  will  not  have  been  cast  too  late  upon  an  evil  soil, 
and  the  blossom  of  promise  will  not-for  ever  have  been  nipped,  the 
half-ripe  fruit  not  for  ever  have  fallen  from  the  tree  ;  that  all  within 
wbich  is  good  and  happy,  and  for  ever  struggling  here,  virtue,  genius, 
will  be  free  to  act  hereafter;  that  the  creatures  thrii»t  Qsuiider  in 
the  world,  vainly  tryiug  to  clasp  one  another  iu  the  crowd  for  ever 
pushing  them  apart,  may  unite  for  ever.  All  this  is  the  wonderful 
phautasmagoria  of  Love ;  Love  Las  gireu  it  to  maukiud.  \Vhat  right 
have  we  to  aucep  it  away  ;  we — ''  uud  ^  ere  turned  rc|)roachfullv 
towards  Baldwin — "  who  have  i>erhapa  never  loved,  and  never  felt 
tbi.*  want  of  such  a  belief?" 

Ualdwiu  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  answered,  as  he  struck  ■ 
•hower  of  sparks  out  of  the  dull  red  embers, — 

"  I  have  never  actually  had  sueli  a  belief,  hut  I  have  experienced 
^int  it  is  to  want  it.  I  was  brought  up  without  any  religious 
fiaith,  with  only  a  few  general  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  when  I 
Inr^t  began  to  read  and  to  think  for  myself,  my  ideas  naturally  moved 
\u  a  rationalistic,  nay.  a  materialistic  path,  so  that  when  in  the  course 

my  boyish  readings  X  came  upon  disputes  about  an  after  life,  it 
"seemed  to  mc  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  there  could  be  one. 
_3iVhen  1  was  very  young  I  became  engrossed  in  artistic  and  arehfeo- 
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logical  snbjccts :  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  irorthy  intcnst 
in  life  was  the  bcautifol ;  and,  in  my  Olymptaa  narrowness  of 
sympathy,  people  vho  worried  themselves  about  other  qneationt 
Kccnied  to  tnc  poor,  morbid,  mcdiicval  wretches.  You  see,  I  led  a  life 
of  (freat  solitude,  anil  great  though  narrow  happiness,  shut  up 
among  hooks,  and  reading  only  such  of  them  as  favoured  my  perfect 
serenity  of  mind.  But  little  by  Httlc  I  got  to  know  other  men,  and 
to  know  somewhat  more  of  the  world ;  then  things  began  gradually 
to  change.  1  began  to  pcrcctrc  the  frightful  dissonances  iu  the 
world,  the  horrible  false  notes,  the  abomiDable  harmonies  of  good 
and  eril ;  and  to  meet  all  this  1  had  only  this  kind  of  negative 
materialism,  which  could  not  suffice  to  give  me  peace  of  mind,  hut 
which  entirely  precluded  my  accepting  any  kind  of  theory  of  spiritual 
compensation  and  ultimate  justice;  1  grew  uneasy,  and  then  uuliappr. 
Just  at  that  moment  it  so  happened  that  I  lont  a  friend  of  minv.  to 
whom  I  was  considerably  attached,  whose  life  had  been  quite  singii> 
larly  unfortunate,  iiidceii  appeared  to  be  growing  a  little  happier  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  It  was  the  fimt  time  that  death  came 
near  me,  and  close  before  my  eyes.  It  gave  me  a  frightful  moral 
»hock,  not  so  much  perha[H  the  loss  of  chat  particular  individual  to 
myself  as  the  sense  of  tlic  complete  extinction  of  hi8  personality, 
goiio  like  the  aniiflTed-out  flame  or  the  spent  foatn  of  the  sea,  gone 
completely,  nowhere,  leaving  no  trace,  occnpying  no  other  place, 
become  the  past,  the  past  for  which  wc  can  do  nothing." 

Rheinliardt  had  put  down  his  book  for  a  moment,  and  listened, 
with  a  puzzled  aud  wondering  look.  That  people  should  be  haunted 
by  thoughts  like  these  seemed  to  him  almost  as  incomprehensible  as 
that  the  dead  should  arise  and  join  in  a  ghastly  dance  round  the 
gravestones;  nor  would  this  latter  phenomenon  have  seemed  to  him 
much  the  more  disgusling  of  the  two ;  so,  after  a  minute,  he  settled 
down  again  and  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  volume  oi'  Aristophanes. 

"  You  have  felt  all  this,  Baldwin,"  said  Vere,  "  and  you  would 
nevertheless  deliberately  inQict  Kuch  pain  upon  others?  You  have 
felt  all  the  misery  of  disbelief  iu  a  future  life,  and  you  arc  surprised 
that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  meddle  with  the  belief  of  my  wife 
and  children  'i" 

"  I  am  surprised  at  your  not  being  almost  involuntarily  forced 
into  communicating  what  you  know  to  be  the  truth;  surprised  that, 
in  your  mind,  there  should  nut  be  an  imperious  sense  that  truth  must 
out.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  responsibility  uf  holding  back  truth 
is  always  greater  than  any  man  can  ealculate.  or  any  man,  could  he 
know  the  full  consequences  thereof,  could  support.  We  have  been 
speidiing  of  the  moral  discomfort  attendant  upon  a  disbelief  in  a  fnture 
life ;  a  moral  discomfort,  which,  say  what  we  may,  is  nowadays  only 
momentary,  docs  not  outlive  our  first  grief  at  death,  for  wc  moderns 
haTe  not  a  rery  vital  belief  in  a  future  state.     Well,  wc  ought  also  to 
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think  of  what  was  the  state  of  things  when  such  a  belief  thoroughly 
existed,  when  vhat  3'DU  call  the  phantasmagoria  of  lore  was  a  reality ; 
— bring  up  to  your  memory  the  way  in  which  the  mysticai  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and,  indeed,  the  mystics  of  all  times,  have  spoken  of  life — as  a 
journey  during  which  the  soul  must  neither  plough  nor  sow,  but 
■walk  on,  itfl  cycs  fixed  upon  heaven,  despising  the  earth  which 
it  left  barren  and  bitter  as  when  it  came-  "  Serrate  taoquam 
percgriuum  et  honpitcm  super  terram,  ad  quern  nihil  spectat  dc  muudi 
negoCiis,"  that  is  what  the  Imitation  bida  us  do.  Ask  youi-self  niiich 
is  the  more  conducive  to  men  making  the  world  endurable  to  others 
and  themselves,  to  men  weighing  their  wishes  and  thoughts^  and 
bridling  their  desires,  and  putting  out  oil  their  strength  for  goodj- — ^thu 
notion  that  there  is  a  place  beyond  the  grave  where  all  is  perfect, 
where  all  sloth  and  uiikiudnrss,  and  repented  folly  and  nolfiHhnesa 
may  l>c  expiated  and  retrieved  ;  or  tbc  notion  that  whatever  ex(<L'U 
Iciicc  tlicre  can  be,  man  must  make  witli  his  own  baiuls,  that  what- 
ever good  may  be  done,  whatever  may  be  felt,  repaired,  atoned  for, 
must  be  dotie,  felt,  repaired,  and  atoned  for  in  this  world.  Even 
wore  I  logically  conx'inccd  of  the  existence  of  a  future  life,  1  should 
be  hound  to  ailmit  the  enervating  cfl'ect  thereof  on  onr  sense  of 
responsibility  and  jiower  of  action.  I  should  regret  the  terrible 
moral  tonic  of  the  knowledge  that  whatever  of  good  1  may  do  must 
be  done  at  once,  whatever  of  evil  I  have  done,  be  eOaced  at  once 
also.  13tit  let  this  be,  and  answer  me,  Vere,  do  you  believe  that  a 
single  indiriduul  has  a  right  to  liidc  from  others  that  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  truth  ?  Do  you  seriously  consider  that  a  man  is 
doing  right  in  destroying,  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  happiness  of 
bis  children,  the  spark  of  truth  which  happens  to  be  in  his  power, 
and  which  belongs  neither  to  him  nor  to  his  children,  but  to  the 
whole  world  ?  Cau  yon  assert  that  it  is  honest  on  your  part,  in 
order  to  save  your  children  the  pain  of  knowing  that  they  will  not 
meet  yon,  or  their  mother,  or  their  dead  friends  again  in  heaven,  to 
refuse  to  give  tbcm  that  truth  for  which  your  ancestors  have  paid 
with  their  blood  and  tltcir  lihcrty^  and  which  your  children  arc  bound 
to  hand  on  to  their  children,  in  order  that  this  little  spark  of  truth 
may  grow  into  a  fire  which  shall  warm  and  light  the  whole  world?" 

"-There  is  something  raoro  at  stake  than  the  mere  happiness  or 
unhappineM  of  my  children,"  answered  Vcrc,  "  at  all  events  than 
such  happioes*  as  they  might  get  from  belief  in  an  after  life.  There 
is  the  happiness,  the  safety  of  their  conscience." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  save  their  conscience  by  sacrificing  your 


own 


V" 


"  I  should  not  be  sacrificing  my  conscience  were  I  doing  that  which 
I  felt  l;ound  to  do,  Buldwiu.  Woidd  you  have  me  tcaeh  my  children 
that  this  world,  which  they  regard  as  the  kingdom  of  a  just  and 
loving  Go<l,   wLusu  supremest  desire  is  the  innocence  and  happinesa 
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of  His  creatnres,  is  in  reality  the  liattleficM   or  the   playgrotind  of 
physical  forces,  without  thought  or  conscience ;  nay,  much  woraf,  is 
the  rreatiou  either  of  a  prinniplc  of  ([ood  perpetually  allying  itself  to 
a  principle  of  evil,  or  of  a  dreadful  unity  which  permits  and  fiirtlieiT 
good  and  evil   alike?     What  wonld  you  thinlt  of  mc  were  I  to  tell 
my  children  that  all  that  they  had  learned  of  God  and  Christ  ia  falae* 
hood  ;  and  that  the  true  gods  of  the  world  are  the  serenely  hcartl«aa, 
the  foultv  bloodthimty  godit  of  early  Greece,  of  Fhcenicia,  and  Aiia 
Minor?     You  would  certainty  think  me  a  bad  father.      Yet   this  old 
mythology  reprefteutu  -vrith  marvellous  accuracy  the  purely  scientific 
view  of  the  wurld,  the  inipreasiou  giveu  by  the  tacrc   contemplation 
of  Nature,  with  its  cotiflictiug  and  cubailiug  divinities,  good  and  bad, 
black  ami  white,  resisting  aiid  Assisting  one  another,  beucticent  and 
wicked,  pure  and   filthy  by  turns.     The   chaos,  the  confusion,  the 
utter  trrciiponiiibility,  which  istruck  the  framcrs  of  old  myths,  is  stUI 
there.     All  these  stories  seem  to  us  very  foolish  and  very  horrible: 
an  omniscient,  omnipotent   /uuh,  threatened   by  a   mysterious,  im- 
personal Fate,  looming;  dimly  behind   him  :  a  Helios  who  ripens  tJie 
crops  and  ri[>ens  tlie  pestilence;  a  1_'ybele  for  ever  bc^ttin^  add 
suckling  and  mutilating  ;  we  laugh  at  all  this.      But  witli  what  do  we 
replace   it?     Aud   if  we  look  at  our  prosaic  modem  nature,  as  ii 
shown  na  by  science,  can  we  aceuse  the  chaotic  and  vicious  fancy  of 
those  early  ctplnincr^  of  it?      Do  we  not  sec  in  this  nature  boanh' 
and  onirlty  greater  than  that  of  any  early  gods,  combats  more  bKml 
than  any  Titan's  battles,  mArriagcs  of  good  and  evil  more  tiid«ou 
than  any  incests  of  the  old  divinities,  monster  births  of  cicelleDw 
and  hflscncM  more  foul  than  any  Centaur  or   Minotaur;  and  do  we 
not  see  the  great  gods  of  the  universe  sitting  and  eating  the  flesli  of 
men,    not    unconsciously,   hnt    consciously,   serenely,    and   wilboat 
rebuke  V" 

"  Tbat's  a  curious  observation  of  yours,"  put  iu  Rbeinhanlt ;  "  bat 
it  would  appear  as  if  there  had  here  been  a  dilTercuoe  botwceu  the  l«u 
generations  ;  that  with  the  Semitic  the  feeling  of  right  aud  wroog, 
of  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  iu  the  abstract,  entirely  ovenhadott 
mere  direct  perception,  scientific  perceptiuu  ofNature,  and  consider- 
able  phenomena,  nut  with  respect  to  their  necessity,  but  with  reftr- 
ence  to  their  ethical  proprtetT  ;  while,  as  you  remark,  the  Aiyaa 
race " 

But  Kheinhardt's  generalizations  were  altogether  wasted  npoakts 
two  friends.  | 

"  Such  is  Nature,"  pursued  Vere,  with  impetnoaity  ;  "  and  in  it  jon 
acieutific  minds  bid  us  to  seek  for  moral  peace  and  moral  safety.  How 
can  we  aspire,  as  to  the  ideal  of  moral  goodness,  to  that  vbidi  pn>- 
duces  evil — ineffable,  inevitable  evil  ?  How  measure  our  monl 
selves  against  this  standard;  how  blush  before  this  unbliubing 
god?      How  dare  we  look  for  consolation  where  our  moral  seosr, if 
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enligbtcnecl,  must  force  un  to  detest  and  to  despise  ?  "Where,  then, 
shall  wc  seek  the  law,  the  rule  by  which  to  govern  our  lives  ?  And 
the  horror  of  borrors  lies  in  tins — that  we  arc  Forced  to  conceive  as 
evil  all  that  which  is  at  variance  with  the  decrees  of  Nature,  of  this 
same  Nature  which  is  for  ever  committing  evil  greater  than  any  of 
us  could  commit, — herein,  that  we  cannot  rebel.  As  long  as  Nature 
meant  the  Devil,  it  might  be  opposed  ;  hut  we  know  that  for  us  there 
can  be  no  goad  save  in  obeying  Nature — obejring  that  which  is  not 
good  in  itself;  it  has,  as  if  with  intentional  malice,  forced  us  to  bend, 
to  walk  in  its  ways;  if  we  refuse  solidarity  with  it,  we  are  sucked 
into  a  worse  evil  still.  The  sight  of  iudindual  miafortuue  can  never 
bring  home  this  horrible  anomaly  as  does  a  study  of  the  way  in 
-which  whole  peoples  have  been  sacrificed  first  to  sin,  then  to  expia- 
tion ;  of  the  manner  in  which  every  rebellion  against  this  evil- 
polluted  nature,  every  attempt  of  man  to  separate  himself,  to  live  by 
a  rule  of  purity  of  his  own,  has  been  turned  into  a  source  of  new 
abomiuationa.  Am  I  to  show  all  this  to  my  children,  and  say  to 
them  :  Only  Nature  is  good  ;  and  Nature  is  the  evillcst  thing  that 
we  can  conceive,  since  it  forces  to  do  evil  and  then  punishes.  Would 
a  belief  in  Ashtaroth  or  Moloch  not  be  as  moral  as  this  one  V* 

Baldwin  waited  till  Ycre  had  come  to  an  end. 

"  I  can  quite  understaiid  all  that  you  feel,  because  I  have  felt  it 
myself,"  he  said,  imsbakcn  by  his  fricnd'a  vehemence.  "  I  was  telling 
you  of  the  terrible  depression  which  gradually  came  over  me  as  I 
perceived  what  the  world  really  was;  and  which,  for  a  couple  of  years  at 
least,  made  me  live  in  constant  moral  anguish,  especially  after  the 
death  of  that  friend  of  mine  had,  as  I  told  yon,  brought  home  to  mo 
how  the  disbelief  in  a  future  life  took  away  the  last  possibility  of 
believing  in  a  just  and  merciful  Providence.  T  revolved  in  my  mind 
every  possible  scheme  for  conciliating  the  evil  inherent  in  the  world 
with  our  desire  for  good.  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Positivism,  they 
all  assumed  to  quiet  our  conscience  with  the  same  hollow  lie  ;  Posi- 
tivism saying  that  the  time  would  come  when  Nature  and  good 
would  he  synonymous  ;  Christianity  reminding  us  that  man  may  have 
but  a  moment  wherein  to  become  righteous,  while  God  has  all  eternity ; 
always  the  same  answer,  the  evil  permitted  or  planned  in  the  past  is 
to  be  compensated  by  the  good  in  the  future,  agony  suffered  is  to  be 
repaid  in  happiness,  either  to  the  worn'Out,  broken  &oul  in  another 
world,  or  to  the  old,  worn*ont  humanity  in  this.  Such  answers 
made  me  but  the  more  wretched  by  their  ubvioiia  futihty  ;  How  efface 
the  indelible  ?  can  God  himself  undo  the  accomplished,  cancel 
that  which  has  been  committed  and  suffcrcil  ?  Can  the  God  of  re- 
hgion,  with  His  afler-dcath,  Paradise  joys,  effnce  the  reality  of  the 
agonies  endured  upon  earth  ?  Cau  the  inconceivable  of  Positivism 
efface  with  the  bapptness  of  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
misery  of  the  men  of  the  nineteenth?     Can  good  cause  evil  in  the 
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same  individual, — the  warmth  aud  honour  of  the  old  mau  cancel 
Btarvatiou  and  cold  and  tlcapair  of  the  youth  ?  Cnu  evil  tiufierod  be 
blotted  out,  and  evil  coinuiitted  lie  erased?  Forgiven  perhaps;  bat 
effaced,  taken  from  out  of  the  register  of  the  things  that  have  been« 
never.  This  plea  of  the  future,  whether  in  this  world  or  another, 
what  is  it,  but  a  half-hour  which  the  mercy  of  man  gives  to  his  God 
wherein  to  repent  and  amend  and  reprieve ;  &  half-honr  of  centnrica 
indeed,  but  a  half-hour  nouo  the  less  in  eternity,  and  to  expiate  the 
evil  done  in  a  lifetime  of  iufiuitude  V 

"What   in  the  use  of  going  on  like  that?"  ukcd  Rhcinhardt; 
"  vhy   cannot    you    two    be    satisfied    with    the   infinite     wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  without  adding  thereunto  the  wickedness  of  Nature? 
As  Wolfram  von  Kscbenbach   remarked  already  six  centuries  ago,' 
'  Ihr  niithigt    Gott  nichtj  ab  durch   Zorn  ' — try   and   rcfortn    man 
hut  leave  God  alone.     But  in  truth  all  such  talk  is  a  mere  kind 
rhetorical  cxcrciiic,  brought  into  faihion  by  Schopenhauer,  wbo  voUld 
have  been  horrified  at  the  waste  of  time  and  words  for  which  he  ia 
responsible/' 

"  We  shall  certainly  not  make  Nature  repent  and  reform  by  falling 
foul  of  her,"  answered  Vere ;  "  but  at  all  events,  by  protesting 
against  evil,  however  iuevitable,  we  shall  prevent  oursclvea  beiiif 
degraded  into  passive  acceptance  of  it.'' 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  went  on   Baldwin,  "that  T  went  throa^ 
all  these  phases  of  moral  wrctchcduess.     Aud  wlulc  they  lasted,  the 
temptation   to  have   done  with   them,  to   free  my»clf  by  a  kind  of 
intellectual   suicide,    was  constantly  pursuing  me;  it   scorned  as  if 
every  person  1  spoke  with,  every  book  that  I  opened,  kept  tFpcaliDg 
to  me,—'  Disbelieve  in  your  reason,  aud  believe  in  your  heart ;  tbst 
which  may  he  inijiosaiblc  to  your  logic,  may  yet  be  p^issihlc  to  Gcxl'i 
gooiiucsM.'     It  seemed  to  mc  as  if  I  would  give  everything  to  be  per. 
mittcd  to  lay  down  my  evil  convictions,  to  shut  my  intellectual  ej^ 
to  fall  into  spiritual  sleep,  to  dream — to  be  jiermitted  to  dream  thoK 
beautitul  dreams  which  euiiaotcd  other  moo,  and  never  again  to  wkke 
up  to  the  dreadful  reality.     But  I  saw  that  to  do  so  would  be  rata 
aud  eowanlly  ;   I  forced  myself  to  keep  awake  in  that  spiritnal  coU, 
to  see  things  pbiidy,  and  trudge  quietly  forward  upon  that  bletkuil 
hideous  road.     Instead  of  letting  myself  believe,  I  forced  myself  t9 
doubt  and  examine  all  the  more ;   I  forced  myself  to  study  sll  At 
auhjects  which  seemed  as  if  they  must  make  my  certainty  of  ehl  obIt 
atroQger  and  stronger.     I  instinctively  hated  science,  bccaose  icicoot 
bad  destroyed  my  belief  injustice  and  mercy;  I  forced   myself,  it 
a  while,  to  read  only  scicntiHc  books.    Well,  I  was  rewarded.    hiEiic 
by  little  it  dawned  upon  me  that  all  my  misery  had  origuiate'l  lu  > 
total  misconception  of  the  relative  positions  of  Nature  and  of  nusi  1 
began  to  perceive  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wroug  MB- 
duct  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  (he  evolution  of  mankind,  that  ti^i 
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«nd  wrong  meant  only  that  iirhich  was  conducive  or  detrimental  to 
the  increasing  happiness  of  humanity,  that  they  were  referahlc  only 
to  human  beings  in  tbctr  vannuH  relations  irith  one  another  ;  that  it 
wos  impossible  to  explain  them,  except  with  reference  to  human 
society^  and  that  to  oak  for  moral  aims  and  moral  mcthmU  of  mere 
physical  forces,  which  had  no  moral  qualities,  and  which  were  not 
snbjcct  to  social  relations,  or  to  ask  for  them  of  any  Will  hidden  behind 
those  forces,  and  who  was  equally  independent  of  those  human  and 
social  necessities  which  alone  accounted  for  a  distinction  between 
right  aod  wrong,  was  simply  to  expect  one  set  of  phenomena  froni 
objects  which  could  only  preient  a  wholly  different  set 'of  phenomena; 
to  expect  sound  to  be  recoguiied  by  the  eye,  aod  light  and  colour 
to  be  perceived  by  the  ear.  lu  short,  I  understood  that  man  woa 
dissatisfied  and  angry  with  Xuture,  only  because  be  had  accustomed 
himself  to  tliiuk  of  Nature  as  only  auotUer  man  like  himself,  liable 
to  human  necessities,  placed  iu  human  circumstances,  and  capable, 
therefore,  of  human  virtues  and  viccti^  and  that  I  had  been  in  reality 
DO  wiser  than  the  fix>l  who  flew  into  a  rage  with  tlic  cdio,  or  the  child 

bo  strikes  the  table  against  which  it  has  hurt  itself.** 

I  see,"  said  Vere,  bitterly,  "your  moral  cravings  were  satisfied 
by  discovering  that  Nature  was  nut  immoral,  because  Nature  had 
never  heard  of  morality.  It  appears  not  to  have  struck  you  that 
this  utterly  neutral  character  of  Nature,  this  placid  indiflcrence  to 
right  and  wrong,  left  man  iu  a  dreadful  moral  solitude ;  and  might 
moke  him  doubt  whether,  since  morality  did  not  exist  for  Nature,  it 
need  exist  at  all ;  whether,  among  all  these  blind  physical  forces,  he 
too  might  not  he  a  mere  blind  physical  force." 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  Baldwin,  "when  I  came  to  under- 
stand why  morality  was  not  a  necessity  for  Nature,  I  also  understood 
why  morality  was  a  necessity  for  man ;  the  rule  of  the  road,  the  rule 
that  each  coachman  must  take  a  particular  side  of  the  street  with 
Tcfinrence  to  other  coachmen,  could  certainly  not  exist  before  the 
existence  of  streets  aud  of  carriages  being  driven  along  them;  but 
without  that  rule  of  the  road,  gradually  established  by  the  practice 
of  drivers,  one  carriage  would  merely  smash  into  another,  and  the 
thoroughfare  be  hopclcsJy  blocked.  Thus  it  has  been  with  morality. 
Rules  of  the  road  are  unnecessary  where  there  are  neither  roads  nor 
carriages  ;  and  morality  would  be  unncces-iary,  indeed  inconceivable, 
where  there  are  no  human  interests  in  coUision  ;  morality,  I  now  feel 
persuaded,  is  the  exclusive  and  essential  qualification  of  the  move- 
ments of  an  assemblage  of  men,  as  distinguislied  from  an  assemblage 
f  atones,  or  plants,  or  beasts,  the  quali5catiou  of  man's  relation,  not 

ith  unseatient  things,  but  with  sentient  creatures.  WLy  go  into 
details?  You  know  that  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  I  adhere 
has  traced  all  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  perceptions, 
enforced  upon  man  by  mankind,  and  upon  mankiud  by  va^^x^  ot  VVm 
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(lifTercnce  between  such  courses  as  arc  conducive  to  the  higher  de- 
veloi)mcut  aud  greater  happiness  ot  men,  and  such  other  counes  as 
are  conducive  only  to  their  dcgradaliou  mid  extinction.  Such  a  belief, 
so  far  from  leaving  nic  in  moral  tiolitudcj  and  making  mc  doubt  of 
jny  own  moral  nature,  brings  homo  to  mc  ttiat  I  am  but  a  drop  in 
the  great  moral  flou<l  called  progress ;  that  my  own  morality  is  but  a 
result  of  the  morality  of  millions  of  other  t!reaturca  who  haw  pre- 
ceded mc  and  surround  mc  now ;  that  my  morality  is  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  morality  of  millions  of  creatures  vbo  will  come 
after  mc;  that  on  all  Hides,  the  more  society  develops,  there  is  a  coa< 
atautly  increasing  intricacy  of  moral  connection  hetvecn  the  present, 
the  past,  and  tlie  future.  If  I  refuse  to  press  on  in  the  ranks  of  good, 
there  will  be  so  much  the  less  haroc  made  iu  the  ranks  of  evil ;  if  I 
fall,  those  on  cither  side  of  mo  vill  be  less  united  and  leas  \igoroas 
to  resist,  those  following  after  me  will  stumble ;  I  must  therefore  keep 
in  my  place,  be  borne  by  the  current  mass  of  moral  life,  instead  of 
being  passed  over  and  trampled  by  it." 

Verc  did  not  answer.  He  looked  vaguely  towards  the  wiodow,  at 
the  ghostly  billows  of  the  downa,  dark  blue,  bleak,  unsubstantial, 
under  the  bright  cold  windy  sky.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  went 
moaning  round  the  farm,  piping  slirilly  iu  alt  its  chinks  aud  crannies, 
and  making  a  noise  as  of  diiitBtit  waters  in  the  fin  of  the  common. 
Suddenly  iu  the  midst  of  the  silence  within  doors,  there  came  from 
the  adjoining  room  a  mouotonoiui  trickle  or  dribble  of  childish  voice, 
going  on  breathless,  then  halting  suddenly  exhausted,  but  with  uiu- 
form  regularity. 

"  It  is  Willie  reading  the  Bible  to  his  grandmother,"  remarkoLC^ 
Rheinhardt ;  "  the  old  lady  is  left  alone  at  home  with  him  on  liinrlijr  <  j^ 
evenings,  while  her  husband  goes  to  the  village.     It  is   a  cuiioo^^  _, 
accompaniment  to   your   and  Baldwin's   pessimistic    gToanings  **w^^^^ 
utilitarian  jubilations,'" 

"  1  think,"  remarked  Baldwin,  after  a  moment's  fruitless  listenia^^M 
to  catch  tho  words  from  ucxt  door,  "  X  think  iu  some  matters  w»  e 
Diibelicver»  might  take  a  Iciwon  from  our  neighbours.  I  was  ver; — ~y 
much  struck  to-day,  while  listening  to  Monstgnorc's  sermon,  wlthtl^^^ 
thought  that  that  man  feels  it  his  duty  to  teach  others  that  which  t^^^ 
believes  to  he  the  truth,  and  that  we  do  not,'' 

"  It  is  a  pricst^s  profession  to  preach,  my  dear  Baldwin,"  put  £j) 
Rlieinhardt ;  "  he   lives   by  it,  lives  off  his  own  preaching  aud  ojf 
the  preaching  of  all  the  other  priests  that  live  now  or  ever  have  liviwl.'' 
"  We  uobelicvcrs— 1   should   ratlicr  say  we  believers  in  the  b^ 
licvablc'' — answered  Baldw-in,  "  should  all   of  us   be,  in  a  loshioc, 
priests.     You  say  that  Monsignorc  lives  off  his   own   preaching  sed 
the  preaching  of  all  Catholic  priests  that  ever  have  been.  TTcU;  ud 
do  we  not  live  spiritually,  do  wc  uot  feed  our  soul   upon  the  tnili 
irbich  we  ourselves  can  iind,  upon  the  truth  which  gencratiousof  nua 
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have  'ftccumiUated  for  us  f  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  be  no 
more  priests  in  the  world,  I  mcau  in  the  old  sense,  it  will  be  that 
every  man  will  be  a  priest  for  his  own  family,  and  CTcry  mau  of 
genias  a  priest  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  What  I  was  thinhiug  of 
just  now  is  this :  that  this  Moiisig-Qore,  whom  we  consider  a  sort  of 
clever  deluded  fool,  and  this  uld  peasant  woman,  whose  thoughts 
scarcely  go  beyond  her  village,  are  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  the  possession  of  what  they  consider  superior 
truth — the  responsibility  of  not  keeping  that  truth  to  themselves,  but 
participating  it  with  others;  and  that  herein  they  both  of  them  assume 
a  position  far  wiser,  far  more  honest,  far  nobler,  than  do  we  unbelievers, 
who  say,  '  What  does  it  matter  if  others  know  only  error,  as  long  as 
oorselfes  know  truth?*'' 

"You  foi^et,"  answered  Rhciuhanlt,  "that  both  Monsignore  and 
our  landlady  arc  probably  pcreuodcd  that  unless  they  share  their 
spiritual  knowledge  w^ith  their  neighbours,  they  will  be  responsible 
for  the  souls  of  those  ueighbours.  And  if  you  remember  what  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ortbodox,  hapjK^n  to  the  souls  of  such  persons  as 
have  been  slightly  neglected  in  their  religious  education,  I  think 
jou  will  admit  that  there  is  plenty  to  feel  responsible  about." 

''You  mean  that  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  feci  responsible  about. 
Not  so.  Mliatcver  may  happen  to  the  souls  of  our  fellows  will 
indeed  not  happen  in  an  after-world,  nor  will  they  suffer  in  a 
physie-al  hell  of  Dante,  or  enjoy  themselves  in  a  physical  Parmlisc  of 
Mahomet.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  for  the  souls  which  we  know, 
for  the  sonls  which  look  up  to  us  for  iastruction  and  assistance,  a 
hell.  A  hell  of  moral  doubt  aud  despair  and  degradation,  a  hell 
vhere  there  is  5rc  enough  to  scorch  the  most  callous,  and  ice  cnongh 
to  numb  the  warmest,  and  mud  to  clog  aud  bedraggle  the  most 
noble  among  us.  Yes.  There  is  a  hell  in  the  moral  world,  and 
there  is  heaven,  and  there  is  God  ;  the  heaven  of  satisfied  cooscicucc, 
the  Ood  of  our  own  aspirations ;  and  from  this  heaveu,  from  the  sight 
uf  this  God,  it  is  in  our  power  to  exclude  those  most  beluvml  by  us. 
Shut  them  out  because  we  have  not  the  courage  to  sec  them  shiver  and 
wiuce  one  moment  in  the  cold  aud  the  light  of  truth;  shut  them  out 
and  leave  them  to  wander  iu  a  world  of  phantoms,  upon  the  volcano 
,  crust  of  that  hell  of  moral  disbelief,  unaware  of  its  eiiBteuce  or, 
aware  too  late,  too  suddenly  of  the  crater  opening  beneath  their  feet. 
[That  old  woman  in  the  next  room  is  teaching,  feels  bound  to  teach, 
^faer  child  the  things  which  she  looks  upou  as  truth.  And  shall  a 
like  you,  V'crc,  refuse  to  teach  your  children  what  you  know  to 
je  true  ?  Will  you  leave  them  to  bnlicre  that  the  world  and  man 
id  God,  the  past  and  future  and  present,  arc  wholly  different  from 
Irhat  they  really  arc ;  or  cUc  to  discover,  unaided,  with  slow  anguish  or 
iddcn  despair,  that  all  is  different  from  what  tlicy  thought,  that 
[ere  is  falsehood  where  they  relied  on  truth,  and  evil  w^cre  they 
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looked  up  to  good;  till  falsehood  and  eril  shall  seem  everywhere 
and  tmtb  and  good  nowhere?  You  Bpoke  of  the  moral  happinea 
and  safely  of  your  children ;  -will  jrou  let  them  cuusist  in  falsehood, 
and  depend  upon  the  duration  of  error?  Will  you  let  your  children 
ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  old  faith,  without  helping  them  to  find  a 
new  one  ?  Will  you  waste  so  much  of  their  happinew  for  them* 
■elves,  and  of  their  usefulness  for  the  world  ?" 

Yerc  did  not  answer;  he  remained  as  if  absorbed  in  thought, 
nervously  tearing  the  petals  off  a  rose  which  stood  in  the  glia 
before  him. 

"  Do  please  leave  that  flower  alone,  Verc,"  remonstrated  Bein> 
hardt ;  "  that  is  just  the  M-ay  thnt  all  you  pessimists  behave— 
pulling  to  pieces  the  few  pleasant  things  which  Nature  or  man  has 
succeeded  in  making,  becadse  the  world  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  It 
might  be.  Such  a  nice  ro»e  tliat  was,  the  very  apple  of  our  land- 
lady's eye,  who  picked  it  to  afford  you  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
supper,  and  you  have  merely  made  a  mess  of  it  on  the  tablecloth. 
That's  wliat  comes  of  thiukiug  too  much  about  responsibilities.  Ooe 
doesn't  see  the  mischief  one's  fiugers  are  up  to." 

And  Rhcinhardt,  who  was  a  tidy  man,  rose,  and  carefully  swept 
the  pink  petals  and  the  yellow  seeds  off  the  table  into  his  band^  and 
thence  transferred  them  into  a  little  cartbenwaro  jar  full  of  dr>'  rose 
leaves,  which  ho  kept,  in  true  eighteenth -century  style,  on  his  writing 
table. 

"That  is  the  difference  of  our  philoaophies,"  he  remarked,  withK:^;^ 
satisfaction;    "you  tear  to  pieces  the  few  roses  that  are  given  us^-^m 
and  vc  pick  up  their  leaves,  and  get  the  pleasant  scent  of  them  — ' — ^jj 
when  withered.'" 

"  The  definition  is  not  bad,"  put  in  Baldwin,  throwing  a  bundle  c^^^^/ 
faggots  on  the  firc^  oud  making  it  crackle  and  flare  np  lustily,  fli 
ing  the  room  with  ruddy  light. 

Vcre  turned  away  his  face  from  the  glow,  and  looked  once  moi 
vaguely  and  wistfully,  into  the  Meak  blueucss  of  common  and  do 
lying  chill  and  dim  in  the  moonlight 

"  What  you  have  been  saying,  Baldwin,"  he  at  last  remarked,  "o^r 
perhaps  be  true.     It  may  be  that  it   would  be  wiser  to  teach  tkmj 
children  the  things  which  I  believe  to  be  true.     But  you  see  1  kite 
my  children  a  great  deal ;  aud —     Well,  I  mean  that  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  such  a  decision." 

"  You  shirk  your  responsibilities,"   answered  Baldwin,  *'  aad  iq 
doing  so,  you  take  upon  yourself  the  heaviest  respousibility  of  uy.'^ 


NATIVE   COUNCILS   IN  FIJI. 

("NA  VBmBOSE  VAKA  TURANOA.") 

1875-80. 


FTIIIE  commoDal  polity,  and  system  of  govcramcnt  by  councils,  with 
J_  which,  we  are  all  familiar  fruiu  Indian  and  otlicr  examples,  doea 
anot  prerail  among  races  of  Airan  descent  alone ;  and  vhen,  n'ith  the 
xinwilliiig  aiisent  of  Uer  Majesty's  (Joveniment,  tlie  islands  of  Fiji, 
sonic  nine  years  ago,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Uritisb  Ciown, 
suc}l  a  system  was  found  in  vigorous  existence  there. 

Always  regarding  liiniBclf  as  ouo  of  a  community,  the  Tijian  has 
lieen  accustomed  in  all  lii»  acts^  and  crcn  in  all  his  thouglit«,  to 
anove  in  concert  with  his  fellows, — with  hia  imiuodiate  family,  his 
"village,  his  sept,  his  tribe,  liis  district,  as  the  case  requires.  Jr)vcn  the 
lughest  chiefs  recognizuil  their  jiosition  as  members  uf  the  tribe,  and, 
arbitrary  as  their  acts  towards  individuals  occasionally  were,  they 
invariably  acknowledged,  in  matters  of  general  policy,  the  superior 
authority  of  the  councils,  wliich  tliey  indeed  called  together,  but  in 
irhicb,  when  assembled,  they  only  bore  a  part,  and  the  decisions 
of  which  they  were  unable  to  disregard. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  communal  work,  nothing  of 
importance  was  ordered  by  any  chief,  without  a  prcnoua  Vcim  Bose, 
or  discussion.  Every  nllage  had,  in  addition  to  its  chiefs  and 
liereditary  office-bearers,  a  council  of  ciders.  'Vhe  chiefs  of  villages 
diacnssed,  with  the  Buli  of  the  district,  all  matters  of  general  interest 
to  the  tribe,  and  the  Bulis  themselves  formed  a  council  to  the  Iloko 
Tui,  or  kinglet  of  the  province.  Such  was  at  least,  roughly  speaking, 
the  general  thcorj',  modified  in  practice  by  many  causen,  aud  by  none 
more  profoundly  than  by  the  residence  in  the  group  of  white  men, 
whose  influence  was  invariably  exerted  either  to  Bircugtben  the 
despotism  of  the  chief,  who  protected  them,  or  to  replace  all  other 
aaUiority  by  tbeir  own. 
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The  musioaary  and  the  trader  hud  soon  been  followed  to  liji  by 
the  cottou  planter  and  the  settler.  Lai^e  areas  vere  between  I860 
and  1B70  purchased  and  partially  occupied  by  white  men,  and  aoR 
than  one  attempt  to  ^ve  to  the  settlers  the  control  of  the  govemmeiit 
liad,  during  that  time,  been  made,  aud  had  failed. 

In  1B71  a  more  scriousj  and  apparently  more  succcuful,  effort  ni 
made  to  establish  a  sovereignty  orcr  the  group^  nomiDally  rested  m 
the  great  chief  lliakombau,  but  to  be  in  fact  exercised  by  Ministm 
named  by  the  settlers  themsclrea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Fijian  constitution  of  1871  was  framed  with  the  intention  of  con- 
ducting the  government  according  to  the  dictation  and  for  tlu 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  "  superior  race/'  but  the  Ministers  qoicklj 
perceived  (and  it  is  creditable  to  their  sagacity  that  they  shoold 
have  (lone  so},  that  if  in  compUancc  with  these  anticipations  tbqr 
attempted  to  govern  without  regard  to  Uto  susceptibilities  ai4 
position  of  the  chiefs,  or  tu  the  interests  of  the  people  in  vboK 
bands  all  physical  force  rested,  the  attempt  must  end  in  failure :  i^ 
on  the  other  hand,  they  elected  to  consult  native  interests,  and  to 
govern  through  native  agency,  tlicy  cut  away  from  under  them  tke 
support  of  their  own  countrymen  who  formed  the  "  Parliament" 
which  had  placed  and  kept  them  in  office,  and  voted  the  tupplin 
•which  enabled  them  to  exist.  Through  so  perilous  a  strait  it  wirali 
have  been  difficidt  for  the  ablest  man  to  steer,  and  (with  me 
remarkable  exception)  the  Ministers  of  Thakombau  were  men  of 
but  moderate  capacity,  and  limited  experience.  Still,  though  ik^ 
wreck  was  in  any  case  immiucut,  it  is  clear  that,  for  the  mamai^ 
the  JCuropean  Ministers  of  Thakombau  would  have  rendered  tktir 
position  more  secure  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  settlor 
Bud  it  is  to  their  honour  that  they  adopted  an  opposite  couik 
lbs  legislation  proposed  by  them  was  of  a  fat  marc  iotclbgoit 
character  than  has  usually  distinguished  attempts  to  introdn 
the  forms  and  phraseology  of  civilized  States  among  races  mtfithd 
to  receive  them,  but  after  making  the  somewhat  naive  discoreiy 
that  to  commit  all  administrative  and  legislative  jxiwcr  to  a  kgala- 
turc  of  foreigners  elected  by  foreign  resideuts  wai«  scarcely  com- 
patible with  any  theory  of  national  independence,  the  GovcnuBeit 
fell  into  bad  odour  with  the  settlers,  who  elamourcd  for  ^^^\r'n^m 
to  Great  liritain.  The  King  was  advised  to  yield  to  this  clamonrH 
far  OS  to  inquire  whether  such  an  offer  would  be  accepted.  Ik 
inquiry  was  no  doubt  made  in  the  anticipation  tliat  the  offer  tt 
cession  would  be  refused,  as  it  had  been  lifurcn  years  previously,  iij 
that  tlic  settlers,  having  thus  ascertained  that  their  wishes  cotdd  not 
be  realized,  would  reconcile  themselves  to  the  inevitable. 

Wheu  it  appeared,  however,  that  the  cession  would,  if  agiB 
tendered,  be  on  certain  conditions  accepted,  considerable  hesitstiaD 
9        iwn  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  offer,  and  but  for  the  ciercM  i 
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pressure  certainly  not  contemplated  by  Tier  Majesty's  Government, 
Thftkomhau  would  have  elected  to  retain  his  sovereignty.  Whctlicr 
such  a  GoverDDicnt  would,  uuder  aoy  circumst&nces,  have  lasted,  may 
very  reasonably  be  doubted.  Speculatioa,  however,  oa  this  point  is 
idle.  Thakorabau  and  the  other  High  Chiefs  of  Fiji,  on  the  2Ist  of 
March,  1874,  absolutely  surrendered  their  sovereignty  to  the  Queen, 
and  on  the  10th  of  October  in  that  year  signed  a  formal  Deed  of 
Cession,  which  made  them  British  eubjocts,  thus  raising  again  the 
question — one  which  has  seldom  been  answered  in  any  satisfactory 
manner — how  a  large  uative  [lopulatiou  should  he  govcruod  by  u 
handful  of  white  aliciis? 

Fortunately  on  this  occasion,  policy,  and  indeed  necessity,  pointed 
in  the  same  direction  as  right  and  justice.  The  white  scttlcra  iu  Fiji 
had  not  colonized  an  empty  waste,  or  cultivated  for  the  first  time 
land  until  then  only  roamed  over  by  nomadic  savages.  The  estates 
of  the  planters  were  scattered  here  and  there  among  a  large  and 
industrious  settled  population,  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
possessing  a  complex  social  and  political  orgomzation  in  vigorous 
activity.  ^\Tierc  this  is  the  case,  and  when  a  native  population  also 
outnumbers,  by  more  than  fifty  to  one,  the  strangers  dwelling  among 
them,  it  is  not  safe,  even  if  it  be  practicable,  to  deny  to  the  nativH 
a  large  measure  of  self-government. 

Such  an  acknowledgment,  indeed,  might  have  been  grudgingly 
accorded,  and  accompanied  by  a  jealous  reluctance  to  extend  such 
privileges  one  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  narrowest  limits  within  which, 
coDsisteutly  with  safety,  they  could  be  eoEifnicd,  but  this  was  not  the 
spirit  in  which  the  question  was  approached,  either  by  those  ia 
authonty  at  home,  or  those  to  whom  the  practical  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  new  colony  was  entrusted, 

They  wore  well  aware  that  it  was  not  enough  to  alwtain  from 
socking  hastily  to  replace  native  institutions  by  unreal  iuiitationa  of 
.Earojican  moiicis,  but  that  it  was  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  seize 
the  spirit  in  which  native  institutions  had  been  framed,  and  develop 
to  the  utmost  extent  the  capacitici  of  the  people  for  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  without  exciting  their  suspicion  or  destroying 
their  self-respect.  Every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  preserve  the 
traditional  laws  and  customs,  to  maintain  iu  authority  the  local  chiefs, 
and  in  all  possible  ways  to  utilize  the  esiittiug  native  orgauization. 

As  regards  the  Councils,  of  which  mention  has  before  been  made, 
little  more  was  required  than  to  de5ne  with  somewhat  greater 
accuracy  their  method  of  proced.ure,  aud  to  regulate  their  times 
of  meeting.  The  District  Councils,  or  Dose  oi  Tikina,  which  meet 
once  a  month,  uuder  the  presidency  of  the  Buli,  nominate  the 
chiefs  of  towns,  and  may  suspend  them  from  oHiee.  They  also 
discuss  and  regulate  alt  local  matters,  such  as  the  cleansing  aud 
scavenging    of  villages,  the    management  of    animals  bclougiug  to 
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the  different  communities,  the  maiDteoaDce  of  roads  and  bridgo, 
the  control  of  public  bathing  places.  They  also  superintCDtl  the 
payment,  out  of  local  rates,  of  the  village  constables.  The  Bose 
vaka  Yasana,  or  Provincial  Council,  meets  half-yearly,  under  the 
prcKidcncy  of  the  Roko  Tui.  In  its  presence  every  Buli  is  com* 
polled  to  reply  to  a  scries  of  questioDS  as  to  the  state  of  hi*. 
district,  and  to  it  haa  been  assigned  the  discussion  of  all  provincial 
affairs,  and  the  imposition  of  provincial  rates,  subject,  of  conne,  to 
the  GoTcmor's  approval. 

The  chain  connecting  the  villajjc  authorities  -with  the  Gorennneat 
has  been  completed  by  the  inittitution  of  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boko  Ttiis  themBclves,  and   of  representatives  clioitcn  from  aU  dis. 
tricts  of  Fijij  presided   over  by  the  Governor.     Tliis   assembly  hu 
however    been    ealleil    into    being    almost    undesignedly,   and   his 
assumed  its  present  social  and  political  importance  ratlicr  by  natonl 
derclopment  thnn  of  set  purpose. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Thakombau,  the  Governor  conaented  lo 
receive  the  assurances  of  fealty  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Fiji  tStm 
their  own  native  fashion,  at  Han,  the  native  capital,  in  September, 
1875,  AH  the  Roko  Tuis  and  other  great  chiefs  assembled  to  atteti 
that  ceremony,  and  after  its  close  variont  questions  were  submitted  br 
the  Governor  to  their  consideration.  The  chiefs  thus  collccttd  toj 
not  been  brought  together  for  this  special  purpose,  but  advaulige 
was  taken  of  their  accidental  presence  to  consult  them. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  them,  they  shortly  explained  tit 
nature,  and  showed  the  necessity  for  the  prc«ervation,  of  "Lala"— 
the  peculiar  institution  which  may  be  variously  r^arded  as  a  temut  I 
of  land  by  service,  or  (in  my  opinion  more  correctly)  as  a  commmal 
duty  imposed  on  all  members  of  the  commune ;  and  they  suggatod 
limitations  on  its  exercise  which  were  afterwards  adopted  bj  lav, 
They  made  sensible  recommendations  as  to  the  modification  of  the  lav 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  requested  time  more  minutely  toexamiijc 
the  other  laws  of  the  old  Fijian  Government  which  hod  been  submittai 
to  them.  They  approved  generally  of  the  scheme  suggested  for  aatiit 
taxation  in  kind;  and  called  attention  to  the  abuses  which  attoidal 
the  recruiting  of  labourers  for  service  in  proWnces  distant  boni 
their  lioraea.  They  reeommendrd  the  appointment  of  a  Koko  Tui 
to  the  province  of  Mathnata,  and  the  return  to  their  homes  uf 
the  chiefs  who,  for  political  reasons,  had  been  detained  under  snjreil- 
lance  by  the  former  Government.  They  also  made  suggcatiom  as  » 
various  ceremonial  mattcrs,snch  an  the  title  to  be  borne  by  ihc  Queen  is 
!Fiji,  and  the  forms  of  salutation  to  he  observed  towards  the  Govenior. 

This  meeting  had  been   purely  experimental,  but   the  resalt  va 
such  as  to  encourage  the  summons,  tn  the  following  year,  of  a 
formal  gathering,  and  one  was  accordingly  held  in  December, 
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at  'WnilcaTfl,  in  the  island  of  Vanua  X.evu.  The  Roko  Toia,  natire 
stipendiary  magistrates,  and  t^ro  Bulis  from  each  of  tlic  foiirteca 
provinces  in  the  group,  were  HUiumoDeil  to  attend  this  meeting, 
vliich  lasted  seveutecu  days. 

Each  Soko  Tiii  gave  in  a  report,  sometimes  vritten,  but  more 
generally  oral,  the  coutcuts  of  which  vicrc  freely  discussed  by  the 
-whole  assembly,  fjuestiann  beit)g  asked  aud  cxplunatious  given  with 
respect  to  auy  point  raised  by  it.  In  this  manner  the  condition  of 
each  province  was  brought  uuder  review,  and  every  topic  of  interest 
submitted  fur  debate.  Atler  the  reports  of  the  Kokos  wore  coucludcd^ 
the  code  of  native  laws  in  force  under  the  old  t^jlan  Gorennncut  was 
carefully  gone  through  and  commented  on,  vitb  a  view  to  revision 
and  amendment.  But  though  questions  put  were  duly  answered,  aud 
topics  brought  before  the  meeting  fairly  discussed,  there  was  an 
absence  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  proceedings.  Accustomed  during  the 
past  few  years  to  constant  changes,  the  chiefs  felt  nnccrtnin  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  meetings,  and  seemed  to  donbt  whether  they  were 
really  intended  to  wear  a  permanent  character,  or  to  exercise  any  real 
influence  on  the  administration  of  affairs. 

A  marked  advance  was,  however,  visible  when  the  Conncil  met  in 
the  fbllowing  year  at  Hcwa,  where  it  sat  twenty-five  days.  There 
vas  no  longer  the  same  passive  watting  for  suggestions  which  had 
been  shown  on  previous  occasions.  Questions  were  freely  put,  aud 
new  subjects  of  discussion  broached ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  idea 
that  the  Bose  bad  become  a  permanent  institution  seemed  to  be 
grasped  by  those  taking  part  in  it. 

In  the  following  three  years  tliis  improvomcnt  in  the  character  and 
husincss  habits  of  the  assembly  became  yet  more  marked.  The  body 
evidently  alivCj  and  showed  its  life  by  taking  shajics  which  had 
been  looked  for,  and  spontaneously  adapting  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  time.  Before  1  left  the  colony,  in  1880,  the  functions 
of  the  different  Conncils — the  District  Conncil,  Bose  ni  Tikina — the 
Provincial  Conncil,  Bose  vaka  Yasana — and  the  Great,  or  literally 
C&iejlff,  Council,  Bose  vaka  Turaga — had  been  fixed  by  law,  and  the 
order  of  proceedings  at  the  Great  Council  had  taken  what  may,  I 
believe,  be  considered  a  permanent  shape. 

The  meeting,  which  is  held  each  year  in  a  diOerent  province,  is 
opened,  as  arc  all  solemn  native  gatherings,  by  the  formal  prepara- 
tion of  yanygotta.     A  speech  from  the  Governor  follows. 

The  members  of  the  Council  usually  hold  three  sittings  each  day, 
moniiug,  afternoon,  and  evening.  In  the  morning,  before  other 
business,  questions  arc  put  on  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  afterwords  the 
xeporta  of  the  Iloko  THiis  are  delivered  in  order,  commencing  with 
that  of  the  Roko  Tui  in  whose  province  the  Council  is  assembled. 

According  to  European  ideas,  the  proper  course  would  be  for  each 
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ofibesc  reports  to  be  whollr  delivered  without  iDtcrraption.aiidiiJ) 
•eqnently  discusHcd.  If  thin  trcrc,  boircvcr,  attempted^  it  woald  be 
found  that  poiuta  would  he  forgotten,  or  that  an  nnwOliogneas,  uit. 
ing  from  politeness,  to  revive  a  suhjcet  of  difference  would  probaldT 
prevent  discusaion  altogether.  The  l-'ijian  fashion  is  thcrefon 
followed  of  noticing;  each  point  as  it  arises,  so  that  the  diacuuioa  of 
a  single  report,  and  of  the  motions  founded  on  it,  sometime*  ooca* 
pies  several  days.  In  this  manner  local  grievances  and  dUputti 
arc  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  more  cerUii^f 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  are  dealt  with  by  a  Indy 
whicb,  more  or  less  roughly,  represents  the  whole  of  Fiji — an  incal. 
culable  advantngc  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  When  the  repuft* 
are  concluded,  and  all  the  motions  founded  oii  them  (which  probth^ 
form  three-fourths  of  the  luboui-s  of  the  CoimcU)  are  disposed  of  iht 
subjects  meutioued  in  the  Oovernor'a  speech  are  oonsidered,  aud  nmi. 
lutious  with  regard  to  them  adupted.  A  letter  to  the  Queen  ii  il^ 
prepared  and  signed  by  the  principal  chiefs. 

Usually  all  the  members  uf  the  Council  sit  together,  but  wIiq 
matters  arise  which  particularly  concern  the  commuiiity  at  lari^,  iIm 
minor  chiefs  cuusuTt  together  uuder  a  president,  oue  uf  thenuelw, 
nut  a  Roko  Tui,  specially  named  for  the  occasion,  aud  report  to  ilc 
general  body.  This  may  perhaps  be  looked  on  only  as  the  formatioi 
of  u  sort  of  large  committee,  but  it  really  more  nearly  rescmblci  u 
elementary  separation  of  the  assembly  into  two  "  houses  " — the  mm 
remarkable  luscausc  perfectly  natural  and  apontancons. 

At  the  last  sitting  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  arc  read  oio; 
and  as  each  is  read  the  Governor  makes  a  reply  to  it.  If  it  reliOs 
to  some  executive  matter,  he  at  once  gives  his ilcctsion  ;  if  it  iicf  i 
legislative  character,  and  meets  with  his  approval,  he  promi*ci  ts 
bring  it  before  the  Native  Rcj^ulatiou  Board.  Should  he  diMppron, 
he  explains  the  reasons  for  lus  dissent. 

This  Great  Council  possesses  no  teji^islativc  power.     Its  rctdutiaH 
are  mere  recommendations.     If  the  Governor  thinks  it  expedient  la 
adopt  them,  they  are  brought  before  a  Board,  composed  partly  of  Eotiv 
peans,  aud  partly  of  Natives,  which  has  the  power  of  enacting  Begnit- 
tious  which  possess,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Legislative  Couuctl.tbt 
force  of  law.     But  though  posKessiug  do  direct  legislative  authoritt, 
it  is  impossible  not   to   see  that  such  a   body  as  the  Vcimbose  nb 
Turaga  wields  far  more  influence  on  the  course  of  legislation  tba 
call  be  enjoyed  by  half  a  dozen  nutivcs  sitting  as  nicmbom  of  a  Icpt 
laturc  otherwise  wholly  composed  of  white  men,  as  is  the  ca«  is 
New   Zealand.     Very  many,  indeed  most,  uf  the  recommcndatioai  d 
the  Bdsc  liave  become  law,  by  being  embodied  either  in  Ordiuanca 
of  the  Legislative  Council  ur  in  Kegnlations  adopted  by  the  bool 
above  referred  to. 
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The  ^I'fttire  Lands  Ordinance  of  18ft0  is  mainly  based  on  resoln- 
tioDB  which,  after  much  patient  elaboration  at  three  previous 
loretiiigs,  were  finally  adojited  by  the  Bosc  vaka  Turanga  in  January, 
18B0,  and  form  one  of  the  most  cuno'Qs  and  valuable  reconls  vbich 
ever  emanated  from  such  a  source.  Tbc  Induatrial  Schools  Ordi- 
niooe  is  almost  wholly  the  work  of  the  Bosc  vaka  Turaga,  and  the 
le^stion  with  respect  to  Native  Indentured  Labour  has  been 
largely  influenced  by  ita  deliberations. 

If  the  action  of  tbc  Council  with  regard  to  this  subject — in  itself 

iP  interesting  one — be   followed  up  in  some  detail,  it  will  probably 

yn  a  better  idea  of  its  working  than   a  more  cursory  notice  of  a 

,ter  number  of  the  topics  dealt  with. 

is  not  generally  understood  in  this  country  that  there  is  within 

t  limits   of  the  colony  of  Fiji    itself   a   labour  traffic,  not  very 

ilifemit  in  some  respects  from  that  which  exists  iu  the  more  remote 

rtgions  of  the  Wcatcm  Pacific. 

The  earlier  settlers  in  Fiji  cultivated  their  plantations  with  the  aid 
cf  the  natives  living  on  the  land  they  hail  purchased.  In  most  cases, 
lunrever,  this  arrangement  was  ftiuiul  not  to  answer.  The  natives  seldom 
fally  comprehended  that  the  new  proprietor  had  acquired  exclusive 
lights  over  the  land.  K  he  bad  bought  from  the  chief,  he  was 
wpposed  to  have  purchased  the  chicFa  rights  only.  If,  on  the  other 
Jusd,  the  vendors  were  the  "  Tankeis,"  or  occupants  of  the  soil,  the 
buyer  was  held  to  have  acquired  nothing  more  than  a  right  of  occupa- 
tion such  as  the  vendors  themselves  possessed,  a  right  to  be  exercised 
iocoajunction  with  them,  and  not  to  their  own  exclusion.  Disputes 
mne,  aud  the  settlers  in  many  cases  forcibly  expelled  the  natives  from 
theirbole  of  the  laud  tbcy  bad  purchased,  and  bunted  the  rillages 
which  stood  within  its  boundaries. 

The  natural  resource  of  the  planter,  when  he  had  driven  off  the  popu- 
JstJOQ  from  bis  owu  estate,  was  to  purchase  labour  from  the  nearest 
local  chief.  The  planter  gave  a  present  tu  the  chief,  and  the  cbief  gave 
the  planter  men  in  return  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.     ISut  this 
inaDgement  did  not  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  employ- 
zreut  of  the   original   occupants   of  the  land.     When  local  labour 
Tai  thus  employed,  and   the   labourers  were   still  iu  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  homes,  the  presence  there  of  their  wives  and 
ehUdrcu,  and   the  desire  to  keep  their  own  gardens  in   good  order, 
tadoccd  them  to  be  more  frequently  absent  than  was  agreeable  to 
their  employers,  and  promoted  habits  of  greater  independence  than 
•nttod   tbc  planter's  wishes.     The  native   labourers,  moreover,  were 
still  in  the  vicinity  and  under  the  eye  of  their  local  chief,  and  were 
ible   to    appeal   to    him    in    case   of    ill-usage.       Moreover,   it    is 
oodoubtedly   the   case  that,  for  reasons  which  are  easily  explained, 
ut  of  which   it  is    impossible  within    the  limits  of  this  article  to 
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treat,  the  Fijian  is,  when  at  hoinr,  more  inclined  to  vork  for  hinucif 
and  liis  coTumuno  than  for  strangers.  llie  planters  accordingly 
began  to  import  labour  from  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  from  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Tano  laliiiids,  theSolotuon  group,  and  eUcvhere. 

It  soon,  however,  occurred  to  some  that  the  same  sj'stcm  might 
conveniently  applied  to  Fiji  itself,  and  that  if  men  were  broD| 
from  the  more  distant  islands  of  the  group  they  would  be  practically 
as  far  removed  from  home  influences,  and  as  completely  under  the 
absolute  control  of  their  masters,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  from  the 
New  Hcbridcsormorcdistnntislauds^whiUt  the  expense  of  introducing' 
them  TTOuld  be  considerably  less.  ^m 

A  po^vcr  of  commanding  the  services  of  the  chiePs  otrn  Qi^l 
(Grfnf)  DO  doubt  existed,  but  the  degree  to  which  that  poorer  could 
be  carried  was  limited  by  well-settled  custom,  and  any  arbitrary 
extension  of  it  not  uufrcqucntly  cost  a  chief  his  life:  nor  cau  s 
trace  be  found  of  any  custom  which  authorized  the  chief  to  sell  the 
services  of  his  people,  ur  scud  them  from  their  own  lands  to  labour 
for  another,  and  the  assumptiuu  of  such  power  only  tiegan  about 
tventy  years  ago. 

At  first,  the  planter,  or  his  manager,  used  to  go  over  and 
purchase  from  the  chiefs  the  services  of  the  Dumber  of  men  he 
required.  This,  however,  was  soon  found  to  take  up  time,  and  to  be 
otherwise  objection  able.  It  was  more  convenient  to  receive  labourcn 
delivered  by  others  without  asking  embarrassing  questions,  and  the 
trade  soon  fell  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  men  styled  recmiterj, 
or  labour  agents,  who  cither  purchased  men  on  their  own  accountfor 
the  purpose  of  retailing  them  to  planters  at  a  higher  price,  Cf 
executed  orders  received  from  the  planters  for  a  given  number  of  nui^| 

Upon   the   establishment  of  British  authority  in   Fiji,   the   ctic)^^ 
were  informed  that  the  practice  of  sending  out  their  people  in  tl 
manner  must  cease,  as  in  future  no  man.  could  be  allowed   to  wc 
except  by  his  own  free  will  and  consent. 

The   immediate    result   was^  as  might  have    been   anticipated, 
dimiuution    in  the  supply  of  "  native    labour."     The    purchase  of 
labourers,  however,  as  opposed   to  their  voluntary  engagement,  wa» 
not  thus  put  an  end  to;  although  the  bribes  hitherto  given  openly  j 
were  now  tendered  in  secret,  or  paid  through  indirect  channels.        ^M 

In   some  cases   Ilokos   and   Bulls    have    been   offered   secretly  a 
sum   of  money   for  every  man  the  planters  succeed  in  hiring.     The 
personal  and  official  iuflucncc  of  the  chiefs  being  thus  brought  inH^f 
play,   many   natives  have  been    compelled    to   choose  between  tbe^ 
inconvenience  of  leaving  their  homes,  or  of  offending  their  superion. 

In  other  cases  men  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  eontracta  of 
service  in  return  for  presents  nominally  given  tothe  individual  engaged, 
bnt  in,  reality  given  to  his  relatives,  friends,  or  village  superiors. 
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Tho  success  of  the  recruiting  agent  iu  such  a  cuic  depends  upon 
the  wants  of  heads  of  families,  village  elderSj  and  others  haring  either 
patriarchal,  personal,  or  official  iuiliience.  A  man  may  not  wish  to 
leave  home,  but  his  father,  his  uncle,  or  elder  brother  wants  an  axe, 
his  women-folk  want  priut  or  calico ;  he  is  asked  to  go,  and 
sometimes  threatened.  Should  he  consent,  there  is  au  end  of  the 
matter;  should  he  disclose  unexpected  resolution  aud  refuse  to  do 
so,  ridicule  aud  reproach  are  heaped  upuu  him.  His  friends  become 
augry  at  his  "  waut  of  love  for  them/*  and  his  position  becomes  very 
uncomfortable. 

Few  stuiul  thitt  ordca!  ,*  Ihcy  go  with  the  recruiter,  but  to  say'  they 
go  williugly  is  not  correct.  TUo  men  are  unfairly  influenced,  by 
their  IVicuds  and  ciders,  and  the  fricnils  uud  ciders  are  influeuced  by 
a  trade  tratisactiou. 

There  are  utliers  who  leave  hoDie  fur  differeut  rcasoasj  such^  for 
iostancc,  as  jealousy  or  auger  iu  regard  to  their  wives,  or  because 
they  have  been  guilty  of  some  oftcncc  against  native  law,  and 
anticipate  exposure.  Large  numbers  engage  because  they  have 
been  summoned  before  the  magistrate  to  answer  complaints.  If  the 
man  sutnmuucd  thinks  he  is  likely  to  be  punished,  ho  avails  himself 
of  the  first  upportnnity  to  remove  himself  to  a  distance. 

There  are  no  doubt  also  a  certain  number  who  go  perfectly 
voluntarilyj  and  without  any  discreditable  reason,  or  probably  any 
reason  at  all  except  a  desire  to  "  see  the  world." 

At  the  first  mectiug  of  the  Council  at  Draiba  it  was  suggested  that 
all  children  should  be  prevented  fruoi  goiug  to  work  out  of  their  owu 
district;  that  the  custom  of  making  pr't'seuts  to  chiefs  for  labour  should 
be  strictly  prohibited ;  tliat  the  allotment  by  chiefs  of  men  to  go  aad 
work  in  other  provinces,  should  be  forbidden,  and  that  it  should  be 
a  matter  for  the  people's  owu  choice  whether  or  not  they  would 
engage  to  work.     "  Let  them  volunteer." 

In  the  following  year  it  was  urged  that  all  generally  should  be  at 
liberty  to  work  for  hire  in  their  own  districts.,  but  that  women,  married 
men,  and  children  should  be  forbidden  to  leave  their  province  for  that 
purpose;  that  of  the  unmarried  men,  not  more  than  half  should  be 
Absent  at  once;  that  all  going  to  work  should  inform  the  Buli, 
who  should  scud  them  before  the  Boko,  who  should  send  them 
before  the  European  magistrate  to  engage  if  they  were  free  to  do 
ao ;  that  none  but  owners  or  their  overseers  should  engage  labourers ; 
and  that  labourers  should  be  returned  to  their  village  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service. 

In  writing  to  the  Queen,  they  said  : — 

"  Odo  thing  we  wish  to  say  about  our  common  people.  It  is  the  habit  ol 
your  own  ptople  here  lo  take  them  .iway  from  tbttir  homes  tooihor  iirovincea 
xo  work.     The  whicu  auux  takes  litem  and  stiUs  tham  to  owners  of  plaDlatioD& 
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They  work  ihm  tcmi  of  Inbonr,  but  when  the  time  comeci  at  which  ihej  ougltt  t» 
leave  KoA  return  to  ihcir  homes,  they  find  no  means  of  doing  so^  and  ar«  not 
then  able  to  leave  or  return  to  their  towns,  and,  tn  conaequenoe,  their  rela- 
tives, tlieir  wivea,  tb^r  children,  and  their  old  people  are  left  tn  a  moK 
pidnble  condition.  Wo  tell  tbia  that  you  may  know  the  discrcM  that  our 
people  suffer  from  tlie  ways  of  the  natives  of  your  land." 
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In  1877  an  Ordmance  was  passed  regulating  iKc  traffic  in  nfttive 
labour,  which  put  a  stop  to  its  most  evident  abusca,  and  in  that  rear 
no  resolutiou  on  the  subject  was  adopted  by  the  ronncil;  but  the  law 
was  in  varioua  ways  evaded,  and  in  1878  we  find  the  Veiiubose  repre-^^ 

aentiiig  that —  ^^ 

"  This  going  away  to  labour  is  the  root  of  evil  in  some  prorinoes,  for  it 
pToduoea  famine  among  the  people  of  the  land.  The  strong  and  able-bodied 
men  go  to  work ;  tho  weak — old  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — are  left 
behind  unprotected. 

"  In  the  province  of  Ba  this  evil  has  been  greatest.     There  none  but  the' 
aged  have  been  lnh  behind,  and  us  tliene  could  not  plant,  famine  has  beeo 
the  result.     A  hurricane  alouc  could  hare  produced  worse  results." 

The   Council  also  made  suggestions  aa  to  a  remedy  which  the; 

substantially  repeated  in  1879. 

"Prnhihit  the  giving  and  receiving  of  'yaqona*  by  anyone  conoamed,', 
either  the  labourers  desiring  to  work,  or  any  of  their  friends.  Let  tlie  people 
be  given  their  pay  when  they  huve  finished  thcdr  work.  Let  all  childreo, 
women,  and  married  men  be  prohibited  from  going.  liCt  the  young  men  only 
go,  and  out  of  every  three  kt  one  go,  if  wilhug,  but  let  two  remain  at  home. 
Let  the  Buli  know  of  every  porsoa  who  leaves  hia  disuict.  Let  him  write  to 
the  Roko  to  whom  tbu  labourers  should  be  taken,  and  who  from  the  ccobiu 
returns  will  know  if  the  nuiiib«r  fi-um  the  district  or  town  has  osocedod  ^am 
who  may  Lawfully  gu  lu  work.  If  it  exceeds  that  number.  let  the  Roko  ncnn 
th«u  to  their  homes.  From  the  Koku  let  them  go  to  the  white  stipcnfliy 
ma^strato  to  be  pafised  and  indentured  in  due  form." 

And  in  1880  they  adopted  the  following  resolution  re»ptcting  IcAcwrtn 
going  to  work  otU  of  their  province  ■■ — 

"We  have  discussed  this  every  year,  and  it  would  appear  aa  if  nothag 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  working  of  the  system,  or  bring  to  an  end  tbo 
evils  coDcected  with  it,  for  they  continue  and  increase.  If  a  measure  is  passed 
to  improve  it,  it  is  hardly  tried  before  some  new  course  i»  pursued  wUch 
ntiiJihea  it.  And  now  people  are  being  tnken  by  stealtli  on  board  the  irrnsnls 
by  night,  women  and  children.  It  is  a  sourco  of  vexation  and  trouble  to  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  an  exceeding  diillcult  matter  for  ua  othcials,  and 
we  fear  trouble,  which  may  result  in  injury  to  persons,  for  which  some  may 
be  punished.  Thisis  one  thing.  And,  socuudly,  when  labourers  arc  taken  away 
properly,  ihcy  ani  not  returned  to  their  homes  ut  the  end  of  their  engage- 
ments. Again,  when  their  time  hus  expired,  they  aru  sometimes  not  nfoiofld 
to  their  town,  but  to  iho  first  land  to  which  the  viassel  pim  in.  They  are 
landed  there,  often  a  Jong  diBtauce  from  their  town,  and  suffer  in  carrying 
their  goods  overluud.  Wu  again,  with  importunity,  pray  that  you  may  not  be 
ofl'ended  with  us,  but  hear  us  once  more.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  put  a  stopj 
to  the  evils  of  iho  systt-m  ?"  i 

Similar  representations  have  been  since  made,  and  an  Ordinance: 
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lately   passetl    has   given   sabatantiEil    effect   to   the   vicwfl   of   the 
Veimbose. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Native  Kcgulationn  Hoards  vtiieh  ishy  law 
ohlif^ed  to  meet  withtn  a  motitli  of  the  ming  of  the  Hose  vaka  Tiirags, 
shov,  as  might  be  cxpcctci!,  far  more  diatinct  traces  of  the  Council's 
influence  than  the  Ordinances  of  the  Legislative  Council.  A  mere 
gleauiiig  from  the  titles  will  sufliee  to  show  the  great  variety  of 
the  topica  with  which  tbey  deal.  As  we  ciisually  turn  the  pages  we 
sec  the  headings,  "  llcspecting  Magistrates'  Courts,"  "  Kcgarding 
Service  Teniure,"  "  For  the  better  Prevention  r.f  nrca/*  "  Reapecting 
the  Trespass  of  Animals,"  "  Regarding  Theft,"  "  For  (he  Prevention 
of  Evil-apeaking,'^  "  Regarding  Assaults,"  "  Regarding  Marriage 
and  Divorce,"  "  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths,"  "  Concerning 
Schools,"  "  Concertiiug  Lost  Property,"  "  Concerning  the  Duties  of 
Heads  of  Households  and  Chiefs  of  Mataqnalis,"  "The  Cutting  of 
Sandal  Wood,"  "  The  Registration  of  Laude,"  "  The  Purchase  of 
Vesacis  and  Boats,"  "The  Management  of  Industrial  Schools,"  and 
many  others  relating  to  matters  as  intimately  atluetiug  the  daily 
life  and  closest  iiiterents  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  thought  best  toretaiu  these  Regulatioas  as  far  aa  pos- 
sible in  the  same  shape  in  which  they  had  been  framed  by  tUeir  native 
autliors,  only  alteriiig  them  where  tbey  contained  provisions  manifestly 
objectionable,  or  where  some  modification  ajipcared  neccsaarj'  to  give 
them  practical  effect.  It  has  not  been  sought  to  alter  them  merely 
because  it  might  appear  that  better  measures  could  have  been  devised 
vhen  alwtraetcdly  considered.  It  has  always  been  home  in  mind 
that  these  Regulations  had,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  administered 
by  the  natives  themselves,  and  that  a  code  which  they  understood,  and 
had  taken  part  in  preparing,  would  he  more  easily  worked,  and  far 
W  more  willingly  and  intelligently  obeyed,  than  mucK  better  regulations 
imposed  by  eitcrual  force^  but  which  they  might  neither  comprehend 
nor  appreciate. 

The  legislative  reeommendations  of  the  Bose  vaka  Tiiraga,  however, 
though  of  great  value,  are  by  no  means  h  measure  of  the  utility  of  their 

C deliberations.  Tbe  veutilatiou  of  local  grievances  which  might  other- 
«i»e  have  been  long  brooded  over  in  silence  and  discoutent,  the 
Bcttlenicnt  of  disputes  as  to  bonndaries,  and  other  subjects  of  local 
disagreement  by  au  authority  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  rights 
involved;  the  moral  KupjKirt  gi\cti  to  the  Oovcrumcut  by  the  deal> 
isg  with  delintjiieat  chiefs  by  the  assembled  cbiefs  tlicroselvcs, 
BTD  all  equally  important  servicer  rendered,  and  not  the  less  so 
because  they  are  in  a  great  degree  rendered  uuconseiouslyj  by  thia 
Council. 

With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Fijian  aspect  of  the  points  at 
iaiue,  and  at  the   same    time  without  the  feelings  of  partiality  and 
TOL.  XLni.  3  c 
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personal  interest  which  would  animate  those  dwelling  in  tlic  loealitf 
immediately  conecnied,  the  members  of  the  liose  are  probably  belter 
ftble  to  appreciate  and  determine  snch  questions  than  any  other  tribu- 
nal.   Above  all,  the  questions  ore  decided.   They  arc  not  left  to  fetter 
and  rankle,  and  break  out  subsequently  in  perhaps  serioua  disttirb- 
anccs.     It  is  impossible  to  turn  orcr  the  records  of  tho   Council, 
liowcvcr  cnsually,  vtthoiit    freeing  how  large   a  part  of  its    businesi 
such  questions  have  formed.      At  one  meeting  alone — that  at 
in  187? — reaolutioDfi  were  adopted  to  the  effect — 

"  That  Na  Bolcwaiia — n  man  whose  insubordinate  conduct  had  led  to 
disasters  in  tho  province  nf  Ba — should  be  remored,  for  a  time,  from 
provinco:  That  a  Roko  Tui  and  n  stipcndiar}'  magistrato,  both  from  jumkIw 
part  of  the  group,  should  arbitrflte  on  the  dis[>utcd  question  of  bouadaiy 
botweenthcprovinoc'sof  Nundrongaand  Ba:  That  the  Yisawa  group  of  iiUadi^ 
then  under  one  Btiti,  should  b«  divided  into  four  districts  :  That  there  tad 
boeo  '  a  vrant  of  foresight'  on  Uic  part  of  the  chiefa  and  people  of  lOmdaru,  ud 
that  they  abould  be  called  on  to  make  good  the  consequences  of  their  nt^gled: 
That  there  had  been  n  simil.tr  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  tbs  B««i 
chiefs;  aud  tliat  the  Buli  :ind  native  Btiiiendiary 'magistrate  should  b«  r^ 
manded  by  tbe  Council :  That  the  Uuvcinor  should  be  asked  to  ootUiRa 
the  docision  of  tho  Council  with  regard  to  tho  village  of  Veitiua  sod  tbt 
boundaries  of  two  ditlricts :  Thut  tWe  bad  been  improper  coDdu<.-t  at » 
$oUvu'm  a  district  of  M:itlmutu,  and  that  the  parties  couceroed  diotdiila 
brought  to  trial  beforo  thu  mrtgiEtrate  on  the  return  of  tlio  Koko  Tui  talu 
province:  Tliat  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  Itatn  JouiReni- 
tJoadi,  charged  with  huving  extorted  misuonnry  subscriptions  luider  atlinsi 
of  sending  to  prison  those  who  refused  to  subscribe." 

Similar  entries  will  be  found  in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  other 
meetings. 

Nor  are  tbe  reports  oE  the  Ilokos  less  oiteFul,  whether  as  ibowinp 
tbe  state  of  the  various  provinces,  or  as  suggesting  topica  for  discus- 
sion. 1  ^catly  regret  that  the  restricted  limits  of  tbia  article  nuke 
it  impossible  to  quote  even  in  abstract  the  contents  of  any  of  tfaew 
curious  documents. 

Such  i.s  the  purely  formal  and  oflicial  aspect  of  the  Veiboee ;  bat  it 
Las  other  aspects  Imnlly  less  iniportant.     The   bringing  together  ai 
chiefs  whu  formerly  lived  isolated,  each  in   bis  own  (ictty   kingdom, 
is  in  many  ways  very  useful.      So,  too,  is  the  blending  of  people  oT 
dillcrent  provinces  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  each  otlier 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and   whose   prejudices   and   anlipatliie) 
are  largely  modified  by  familiar  intercourse. 

At  every  gathering  of  Kijinns  an  exchange  of  property  takes  plaee^ 
which  is  called  a  Solevu.  The  guests  or  strangers  present  goods  t» 
their  entertainers,  tbe  entertainers  present  goods  to  their  gweiti- 
This  portion  of  the  Bosc  is  looked  at  with  very  jealous  eyes  by  ifaoMS 
who  do  not  understand  it ;  but,  not  to  mention  that  it  would  he 
almost  im|K>8siblc  to  render  intelligible  to  Fijiana  the  seveiuttof 
an  iutcrchaugc  of  property  from  the  iuterchauge  of  ideas  at  a  Coiuctl, 
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it  Rhoiilrl  not  be  orerlooketl  that  these  interchanges  lead  to  the  muia- 
factnrc  of  a  vast  number  of  articles,  ami  a  corrc»|>onding  increase  of 
what  to  the  Fijians  represents  wealth.  At  a  moderate  computation 
orer  200,000  articles  of  property  had  been  roaniifactnred  for  cxcliangc 
at  Mttings  of  the  Bose  between  1876  and  18S0.  These  artieles  are  not,  as 
those  but  superficially  informed  on  the  subject  imagine,  rctaiued  by  the 
chiefs,  to  whom  it  is  true  they  are  in  the  fir^t  instance  formally  pre- 
sented. They  are  apportioned  out  to  the  different  rillagcs  witli 
scnipuloua  care,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  any  house  in  Fiji 
without  seeing  there  some  part  of  the  property  divided  at  the  last 
Bosc.  Some  jirovincea  are  more  skilled  in  the  production  of  par- 
ticular articles  than  arc  others.  One  excels  iu  the  manufacture  of 
mats  and  native  cloth,  another  in  that  of  pottery,  another  iu  the 
weaving  of  fishing  nets.  By  these  exchanges  the  pri>duce  of  diifcrent 
localities  is  circulated  through  the  group  in  a  manner  which,  in  the 
absence,  as  yet,  of  tlic  more  usuiil  modist  of  effecting  that  object^  is 
undoubtedly  advaiitnf;eouH  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  minutes  of  this  Council  for  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence 
now  lie  before  me  in  a  folio  volume  containing  lictwecn  300  and  400 
pages  of  ratlier  closelyprintcd  small  ty]ic.  Tlie  proceedings  arc  narrated 
in  great  detail,  and  the  daily  cnlriea  contain  not  only  the  resolutions, 
but  also  full  notes  of  the  arguments,  and  very  often  of  the  actual 
language,  cm])loycd  by  the  i-arious  speakers. 

A  good  deal  of  debating  power  is  shown  by  some  of  the  chiefs,  as 
well  as  a  business-like  capacity  for  the  transaction  of  affairs,  which 
is  probably  due,  iu  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  training  afforded  by 
the  local  and  provincial  Boscs. 

Of  the  chiefs  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  "  Upper  House/' 
the  Iloko  Tui  Viwa,  the  RokoTui  Ba,  and  the  Roko  Tui  Una,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  The  first  of  tliesc,  who  i.s  now  dead,  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  ability,  keen  to  seize  the  point  in  any  discusaioo,  able 
to  apprehend,  as  few  of  his  fellows  were,  the  European  view  of  the 
qncstioDs  in  debate.  He  was  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker,  and  pos- 
sessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  ceremonial  usages,  which  made 
him  always  the  director  of  State  functions. 

The  Roko  Tui  Ba  is  a  little  man,  not  yet  old,  who  has  shown  great 
skill  and  energy  in  a  very  difficult  position,  for  he  is  not  the  here- 
ditary chief  of  the  great  ]irovinrc  which  he  rules,  but  simply  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  He  is  respected  both  for  liis  ability  and  for  the 
daring  courage  which  he  has  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion.  lie 
is  not  eloquent,  but  his  shrewd  remarks  arc  always  liatcned  to,  and 
he  can  at  times  indulge  in  bitter  sarcasm.  lie  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  speakers. 

The  Roko  Tui  Bua  is  of  another  class.  The  most  thonghtrul 
among   the   Fijian  chiefs,  his  sad  and  gentle  face  is  au   index  to  hi.' 
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character.      He  sayS  but  little,  and  usually  speaks  slowly,  but 
times  deliver  his  opinion  earnestly  enough. 

On  one  occanion  a  speaker  commcntiug  npon  the  destrucliom 
forests   and  the  neglect  in  some  places  of  the  cocoa-nut  plantation, 
ended  by  saying  : — "The  quwtion  is,  who  is  to  blame?"      Roko 
Bua  at  once  rose  and  with  great  dignity  replied : — 

"  We,  we  the  Rolcos  arc  to  blame;  the  BuUs  are  to  bJaine; 
magJAratcs  art  to  blsmc.  Wo  Uukos  too  often  just  give  an  order  niid  tLii 
no  moro  of  it.  Tho  Buli  hoam  our  ordvr,  nuJ  purliapB  rei»oata  it, 
does  not  enforco  it.  The;  magistmto  says.  '  I  cannot  we  ibai  the  lav  epoabi 
this/  Do  yoQ  think  tlicy  will  &ccd  us  ysniii  nnd  bananafl,  and  mgar-eazies  fn 
Engknd  ?  Is  tiio  gorcmnipnt  to  plant  otir  trees  for  un  7  If  we  are  mtn  v*| 
bare  to  lire ;  we  have  hands ;  our  father's  planted,  and  we  too  must  plaat,  i 
our  children  after  us.  In  niany  part.i  where  there  was  formerly  much 
there  is  none  to-day.  It  \ft  became  the  timber  is  cut  down  the  land  is  hireul' 
the  water  dry.  We  listen  to  the  idle  words  oferery  stray  white  man  who  «]« 
that  this  and  the  other  is  not  done  in  the  white  miin's  land.  Bat  if  we  nskg 
enqniry,  wo  find  thitt  after  all  it  is  much  the  same  here  as  there;  that  thenu 
who  is  industrious  in  the  white  man's  Jnnd  becomes  wealthy,  and  the  ikitUtl 
does  not,  I  h«ar  some  Huy,  '  Who  ever  heard  of  plauting  forest  trees?'  Ibm 
heard  of  it.  I  have  seen  it  done.  I  know  of  trees  that  have  been  prewml 
for  yea».  Many  will  say,  '  What  folly  I  do  these  trees  bear  fruit  V  ViU| 
what  about  your  house  ?    Js  that  bnilc  of  fruit  or  of  wood  7" 


In  the  "  Lower  House"  there  are  many  speakers,  but  it  woald  le 
(lifficolt  to  single  out  any  special  leader.  As  a  rule,  those  wbo 
speak  at  all  (for  there  ore  many  silent  members)  do  so  with  grot 
freedom  and  decision. 

Though  only  appearing  at  the  Bose  on  the  days  of  its  opening  lod 
its  closing,  and  ou  some  other  rare  occasions,  the  ex-King  Thakoobu 
was  always  present   at  the  place  where  it  was  held,  and  thnragk' 
messages    and    conversatioD   exercised   much    influence   on  its  pnh' 
ceedings. 

The   cession  uf  sovereignty  was   not,  T   think,  wholly  volaaUrfJ 
on  his  part,  but  it  is   impossible  to  speak  too  higldy  of  the  loTiltr 
and  eariiostticss  with  which  he  has  striven  to  give  it  clTect.    Fnnu 
the  first  moment  oF   annexation   he  has  never  faltered  or  hesitated, 
hut  hafl  consistently  employed   the  whole  of  hia   vast  influence  to 
aid    mid   facilitate    the  action    of  the    Government.       M'hco  it  ii 
rcracmhernl   how,   without   any   active  hostility   on  his  part,  noc 
tjuict  stdlcnness,   or  passive  abstention    from    public  duties,  tobU 
have  sufficed  to  embarrass  the  Government,  the  value  of  his  ctndiil 
auppor*.  may  be  in  some  degree  estimated.     The  expression  of  tke 
slightest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  was  at  all  times  snfiaal 
to  ensure  liis  most   zealous   action  in   the  desired  direction,  anil  in  J 
expression  was  often  anticipated  hy  his  own  suggestions   and  adnic 
Proofs   from    every  quarter  showed  that    on    all  occasions   b«  »*»' 
silentl/   doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power — and   that  was  aiucli-<i> 
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support  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  confirm  its  influence. 
"When  he  first  came  iuto  the  Govcruor'a  presence,  he  uttered  the 
"  tama" — the  salutation  of  resiicct  addrewcd  to  a  superior — which  had 
never  crossed  his  lips  before,  aud  wliicb  it  vras  not  customary  for 
high  chiefs  to  use,  cither  to  him,  or  to  uuc  auother.  Much  sensation 
was  caused  amoug  the  chiefs  by  this  act,  aud  he  >va9  requested 
by  the  iirst  meeting  of  the  Bosc  which  took  place  a  few 
months  aftcrvards,  to  explain  its  meaning.  He  replied  ia  these 
words : — 

"  WliBt  I  <liJ  al  Kasova,  wlicu  I  first  met  tUo  Governor,  I  did  with  a  true 
heart  us  my  «Juty  to  iJje  liigliuat  vhivi  m  the  laud.  1  wish  all  my  children 
10  do  the  bumc! ;  and  will  not  all  high  chJefe  fullow  mo  iu  litis  ?  Were  we  not 
4jf  ouo  miod  wlicawe  discussed,  decJJed,  and  gave  Fiji  to  Kugluiid?  Did  we 
not  do  so  wilbouc  nny  roservatioa  ?  Having,  then,  givou  uur  land,  our  people, 
our  alt,  to  Her  Majesty,  shall  we  not  '  tamaku'  bei  Kcpruaentalive?  Or 
shall  wa  be  divided  about  nuch  a  raatWr  when  wo  havM  been  uuitt-d  about 
one  so  much  more  weighty  ?  Are  wo  childrea  that  want  to  contend  about 
trifles? 

"  Look  ut  the  whole  qoflstion  as  becomes  chiefs.  Tho  *  tama'  h  n  thing  of 
the  hps  and  tongue,  a  sound  only.  Which  is  the  most  weighty,  our  country, 
or  our  forms  o£  respect  to  onts  another  ? 

"  The  one  we  have  given  of  our  own  free  will.  Shall  wo,  tlien,  withhold 
tbe  other,  or  withhold  our  highest  formn  of  rcaptct  to  the  governor,  who  has 
come  to  rule  over  us?  Do  you  auppOAe  thut  I  nin  tuuliRh  or  childish? 
"What  I  did  whei]  I  lir-<it  met  the  Governor  I  did  of  my  own  will  and  with  B. 
true  heart,  not  with  ihi!  hi^urt  of  a  commoner  or  in  tlie  npirit  of  a  trader. 
Had  our  land  bcuu  Etukit,  or  taken  IVoni  ua  by  force :  had  a  Gartimor  come 
with  evil  intent,  and  with  evil  mind  tuwanis  ui^,  he  would  never  have  heard 
my  '  tamn.'  I  should  have  despised  him,  met  him  as  my  enemy,  hated  him  : 
■we  two  could  not  have  walked  trvgeiher  on  the  sdrac  path.  But  the  coming 
of  this  chief  amoogsC  ue  is  aa  we  have  detfireil]  and  is  to  B<:euro  our  truu 
welfare." 


On  a  aubscqueat  occasioa  when,  five  years  later,  the  Council  met 
at  his  owu  town  of  Ban,  he  rcqut^atcd  that  the  speech  made  by  the 
Governor  at  the  commencemcut  of  the  proceedings  might  be  read  over 
again,  aiul,  taking  it  for  a  text,  addressed  the  assembly  In  a  speech, 
from  which  the  following  passages  arc  extracts : — 

"  We  thought  the  Tongans  were  a  wise  people,  and  so  they  are.  They  have 
done  what  we  thought  we  coold  do  also.  They  have  a  Government  of  tlioir 
own.  Wo  could  not  carry  on  one,  because  we  were  not  united.  Kvcry  one 
said,  *Wb  are  one — wo  are  one,' but  in  heart  each  followed  hiii  own  \vny. 
Need  I  Bay  to  you,  wc  are  now  under  Great  Britain  because  we  were  indolent, 
fond  of  drinking  and  sleeping  ?  Under  British  Govornmont  wo  sec  the  white 
men  diligeat  to  perlorm  the  work  appointed  to  them,  whilst  of  ourselvea,  are 
we  still  indolent  ?  Did  any  one  ever  cross  the  sand  without  leaving  it  marked  ? 
Need  I  ank  you,  is  it  a  goud  thing  to  be  under  Great  Britain  ?  Look  round 
and  see  what  we  now  enjoy  and  possess.  If  any  have  a  complaint,  ore  they 
not  heard?  If  any  present  have  a  grievance,  the  Hose  vuka  Turaga  is  oot 
okwed.  Bring  it  Ibrward  aod  right  will  lnj  done.  It  wtw  our  habit  to 
fighb  and  kill  oq«  auother.     tiee  us  to-duyl     W«  have  ytaoa,   we  hare 
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bouts  and  properly,  anU  innny  oLhcr  things.  Our  homes  u  niglit  ek 
as  light  as  day  with  goorl  lampj,  unci  not  only  thnt,  but  the  people  of  the 
land  too  have  'boconie  enlightened.  Now  I  nak  you,  'Is  it  a  good  dbin^ 
to  be  under  Great  Britain,  or  not  7 '  The  right'doer  sees  and  knows  we  u» 
well  ofiE  and  happy  now.  W'c  like  it.  Stoaliog,  »nd  murder,  anA  criniea  sr» 
forbidden,  and  now  tJio  kw-breakccs  and  evil-doers  are  pumsbad,  and  w«  harfr 
become  wealthy.  And  yet  there  were  some  of  you  who  thought  we  ought  to 
remain  a«  wo  were  formerly,  each  pursuing  his  own  course  I 

"Now  you  see  the  Hokos  have  plenty  of  money,  and  the  Bults  got  their 
Mtlaries  jiaid  regularly,  and  their  peuple  are  in  a  good  condition  becaoM  thej 
hare  plenty  of  goods.  Your  chiefs  are  at  rest  mentally,  not  a«  of  old.  TbeM 
are  good  thiogs.  Let  us  follow  on  the  right  i»th.  Now,  you  Rokos,  anjrthing 
which  you  thiak  proper  to  add  to  what  I  have  said,  say  it  to  your  people 
Cousidi^r  what  you  hinrd  to-day.  Need  I  ask  you,  'Is  it  a  good  thing  to  b« 
under  Great  Britain  7'  la  our  position  good  1  Would  any  one  like  to  change 
again,  I  a&k.?  If  bo,  let  liini  Etcp  forward,  and  like  a  brave  man  tell  us  sol 
The  Veimbnsc  iB  what  7  Is  it  not  our  Council  to  help  the  CoTcrnmcntinths 
good  govp-mment  of  ourselvea?  The  Bfiae  is  not  finished  yet.  Let  nnr  one 
who  desires  speak,  lest  anybody  nay  we  have  been  robbed  or  deceived.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  still  hold  our  positions.  The  chtefa  atill  are  (^hielli, 
whilst  the  people  are  better  otT  than  evtr  before.  Nobody's  position  has  he*n 
injuriously  altered  by  annexation.  If  wc  had  not  given  ourselres  and  been 
annexed  to  Great  Britain,  we  ahotitd  probably  have  been  at  war  amongst  oor- 
selves  long  ago.  We  are  in  a  good  condition  now.  See  our  liberty  I  So  will 
it  be  with  our  posterity.  Don't  aay,  '  We  have  given  away  our  rights.'  No ! 
We  have  secured  them.  Some  of  you  perhaps  think  lliaC  you  would  like  to 
arrange  matters  yourselvea,  so  as  to  become  ;wp;trat«.-d  from  Great  Britain. 
You  say  you  ajre  tired  of  work,  but  this  work,  I  say,  is  a  good  thing.  La<y 
men  ought  to  go  without  food.  It  ia  true  that  formerly  the  indolent  loafer 
would  get  food  from  huuBc  to  house,  because  we  were  ashamed  to  drive  him 
away.  Now  he  grieves  because  he  has  to  work.  Look  well  to  your  work, 
and  all  do  al!  your  wliole  duty.  If  any  of  you  are  in  ii  bad  position  now,  or 
if  there  is  any  evil  in  the  land,  report  it  to  the  Bose.  It  will  bo  coniddeRd 
and  remedied.  Be  true,  be  sincere,  nnd  you  will  bo  hcljpcd;  but  if  yon  are 
not,  you  will  Buffer  yoaxselvce;  and  if  you  do  wrong  nod  are  disobedient,  you 
will  DC  puniabed.  It  used  to  bo  said,  '  If  you  give  yourselves  to  Britain,  you 
will  lose  your  lands.'  Is  that  so  1  Are  you  not  still  living  on  the  fonndations 
your  fathers  lived  and  died  on,  and  eating  your  food  grown  from  the  same 
soil  as  theirs  ?  I  hear  some  aay,  '  We  have  no  land  to  plant  on.'  Who  is  to 
blame?  Have  you  not  given  it  all  away?  If  anyofyoo  have  had  land  taken 
from  you  fraudulently,  or  by  force,  report  everything.  Are  you  not  always 
beard?  Inquiry  will  be  made,  and  it  will  be  settled.  [  think  our  position 
has  been  very  iiiucli  improved.  When  I  think  of  my  people,  it  is  porfecUy 
•atiafaclory  to  me.  They  have  pence  and  follow  their  work.  Look  at  as  ^ 
met  togctlier  here,  and  for  whnt  purpose?  Let  the  di»ntisfiod  Bt«;p  out  and 
aay,  'I  wish  to  return  to  the  old  times.'  Where  is  the  chief  here  who  will 
d^  so  to  stand  out  befoio  us  all,  and  say,  '/can  manage,  /  can  govern  ?* 
I  say,  we  are  a  people  greatly  hicesad  and  happyi  and  is  there  a  better  {iroof 
than  what  we  see  to-day  7  Our  property  is  increasing  and  is  our  own.  Lrt 
no  one  blame  the  Government,  or  any  nne  else^  if  he  is  not  well  o£  If  lie  is 
ponisbed,  it  is  his  own  fault;  if  be  is  poor,  it  is  hia  own  fiiidt;  wc  arc  being 
governed  righteously.     I^et  all  rejoice  and  do  thulr  duty." 

Since  I  "began  to  write  this  article  news  has  reached  us  of  the 
deatii  of  Tbakombau.  His  loss  will,  I  hare  no  doubt,  be  serioufily 
felt  by  the  local  govemment  on  many  occasions  where  a  word  or 
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hint  from  him  would  have  liccn  invalnablc  ;  and  that  it  will  be 
attended  by  no  serious  political  conscriucnoca  will  be  almost  wholly 
due  to  Ilia  own  jwrsistcut  labouni  to  win  for  the  GoTcrnmcnt  of  the 
stranger  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  his  former  subjects. 

The  chiefs  whose  presence  is  required  at  the  Vcimbosc  vaka  Turaga 
are  the  Roko  Tuia  of  provinces;  "two  or  three  Bulls  from  each  pro- 
Tincc,  annually  chosen  by  the  ProTincial  Council ;  the  Native  Stipen- 
diary Ma^fltrates,  and  the  Mata-ni-vanua  of  provinces.  In  addition 
to  these  tlie  whole  of  the  Culis  of  the  province  in  which  the  meeting 
happens  to  take  place,  aud  generally  those  of  the  adjoining  province 
also,  attend  the  Council. 

Each  of  the  chiefs  lias  a  certain  number  of  followers.  This 
attendance  has  now  been  limited  to  twenty  from  each  province,  so 
that,  altogether,  there  are  about  3lX)  persons  from  provinces  other  than 
that  in  vfliieh  the  mcctiug  is  held,  entitled  to  attend,  but  the  reatrie- 
tion  as  to  number  of  attendants  and  followers  is  never  very  rigorously 
enforced,  nor  would  it  be  wiac  that  it  should  be  so.  The  people  of 
the  pntviucc  itself,  of  course,  come  and  go  freely,  as  they  please,  and 
many  individual  strangers  arc  attracted  from  a  distance  by  curiosity 
or  business. 

There  arc  no  baker's  shops  or  butcher's  carts  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Fiji,  and  careful  arrangements  have  to  be  made  previously  for 
feeding  any  large  gathering  of  people. 

As  soon  as  the  locality  at  which  the  next  year's  Bo«e  will  be 
held  is  announced,  large  additional  food  plantations  arc  commenced 
in  its  ■\"iciuity,  aud  every  village  in  the  district,  or  perhaps  province, 
also  makes  a  special  garden  for  the  Bose.  The  provinces  immediately 
adjoining  also  help,  but  provinciailtf,  not  by  towns.  On  the 
assembliug  of  the  meeting,  the  order  in  which  the  villages  arc  to 
present  the  food  they  have  planted  is  carefully  arranged.  The  object 
is,  of  course,  to  provide  about  the  same  quantity  of  food  every  day, 
and  a  double  allowance  on  Saturday.  The  amount  each  village  will 
ring  is  roughly  known,  and  apportioned  accordingly. 

A  single  village  may  be  so  rich  and  prosperous  as  to  provide  the 
whole  amount  of  pigs,  fowls,  yam^t,  and  taro  required  for  one  day. 
Next  day  it  may  require  the  united  ctForts  of  three  or  four  smaller 
or  poorer  villages  to  furnish  a  similar  supply.  A  large  deputation 
brings  in  the  contribution  from  each  village,  piles  it  np  on  the 
"rara,"  or  public  square,  goes  through  the  usual  ccrcmonica  attend- 
ing the  presentation  of  food,  dances  a  formal  dance,  and  withdraws. 
A  High  Chief  and  the  Governor's  Mata-ni-vanua  superintend  the 
division  of  the  pile  into  sixteen  or  seventeen  heaps — i.e.,  a  hwip  for 
each  province,  with  additional  heaps  for  the  Governor,  the  cx-king, 
the  constabulary,  &c.  The  Mata-ui-vauun  of  each  province  super- 
intends the  further  division  of  each  provincial  heap  into  portions  for 
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the  Boko,  Magistrates,  and  BuHs  of  the  prorinee,  vfaoM  ova 
attendanta  again  sabdiride  each  minor  heap  among  those  dcpmlntf 
vpon  tbeffl.  It  is  astooiahiug  with  vh&t  order,  regolaztly  and  afteA, 
these  distributiona  are  acoomplidted,  and  how  modi  lew  vaite  dtta 
might  be  expected  takes  place.  I  do  not  uj  that  there  ti  Boee-  It 
woald  be  absuid  to  nippoee  it  possible  that  it  dMxiU  he  amided : 
but  it  is  certainly  nothing  to  what  would  be  sappoaed  tneritable  hj 
those  who  saw  the  amount  vl  food  preparcsl,  and  were  nnawaze  of 
the  method  and  sptem  rigidly  obaerred  in  ita  appaftkmment, 

In  ISHO  an  attempt  was  made  hj  certain  Enropeana  to  pram  that 
great  want  had  bci>n  caused  in  the  district  of  Baa  bjr  the  dn— ndi 
made  on  it  for  supplies  of  food  to  the  Boae,  and  eren  thai  deaths 
from  huDgcr  bad  occnrrcd  id  consetjneoce.  "nioee  making  tfat  static 
mcut  were  interrogated  witboat  result;  bat  it  was dctemiBod  Bot  to 
let  the  accusation  rest  uainrestigated,  and  a  Commissiott  oS  laqabji 
consisting  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  and  the  editor  of  tiie  news- 
paper in  which  the  charge  lud  appeared,  was  appointed,  whitA 
ctearlj*  proved  the  charge  to  he  altogether  anfonnded. 

Other  chaises  made  against  these  meetings  aaao^  I  think.  In 
better  met  than  by  the  testimonT  of  Lient.-Gomsor  Oes  \'oBax,*  aa 
giren  in  hia  speech  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  Boa  : — 

**  I  doobt  vbether,  in  toy  other  part  of  (ht  wivM,  so  brgt  a  etmoottTM  «f 
people  ocold  ba  gaiheted  together  for  seraal  wwfci  with  aoeli  afauidsit 
■sans  of  aBJoying  dMsnaelTes,  and  ac  the  saaac  ttme  diAW  as  aaarly  coe^ftas 
an  abseaco  of  drankeamess^  diaorder,  and  open  iouMnliSr. 

^  Thaw  eoold  scarcely  be  a  more  tfeetiTe  aaawcr  to  the  aDsgatiaas  wKkk 
ban  bam  pablisliaJ  rcspeeiipg  tfasaa  nwetugs,  with  a  Tiev  to  Aseredii  ifaa 
anMag  sjimb  of  BMtve  bbvsssssssbi*  l  nadj  I  cosubk,  been  pr^pana  ts 
baliemlttt  in  A— a  afl^gsooaa  Aa»»  waa  a  cwMidswhki  peopwtioa  «  tral^ 
and  I  was  isdiiDed  to  look  on  these  awtriags  aaaaeru/^-a  iiiuiiaij  i  ill, 
piohabfy, — bos  stin  an  sviL 

*M7  prastPt  experience,  however,  has  cocnpletdjr  diaoged  this  ne«.** 

Kerertbelesa,  no  institution  in  Fiji  has  been  more  assailed  than 
tbeae  mcetiuga.  Tbej  are  chained  with  encouraging  jdleneaa,  waste, 
and  immoralitj,  and  with  pinching  and  imporerishing  the  people^ 
in  conseqaence  of  the  amoant  of  food  conmmed  (and,  K  is  allied 
vasted)  at  these  meetiogs.  I  beliere  the  toj  rerene  to  be  the 
OM^  and  am  disposed  to  think  that  ther  coadnce  to  indnt^^ 
and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  peofde ;  while  that  tJie  other  clmgea 
brought  against  them  are  equally  vithoat  fbandatioa  (except  in  n 
&r  88  they  apply  to  all  large  meetings,  for  whatsoever  ptupoH 
assemUedJ  I  am  as  thoroughly  eoarinced. 

Tbe  jeakmsy  of  the  Bose  fidt  by  the  white  community  generally  v 
ttrt  ean-  to  mdentaad.  It  is  theiamltoCadiaiiketonative  gorem- 
ment  in  any  bcm,  and  of  the  coatBm]itaoiiB  diafaelkf  in  the  capacity 

•  Xev  Gcnnor  of  Ftp. 
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<^  tlie  "  nigger"  for  anytbiog  but  plantation  work,  vrhich  is  etrongly 
xooted  in  the  average  Australian  colonist.  It  is  also  an  evidence  of  the 
ieeling  whicb  ignores  all  social  or  poUtiL-al  distinction  an^ong  natives, 
and  ranks  the  greatest  hereditary  chief,  however  high-bred  his  manners, 
or  keen  liia  intellect,  as  the  inferior  of  the  meaneat  white  vagabond  la 
the  group. 

The  disapproval  of  tbc  missionaries,  or  at  all  events  nf  some  lead- 
ing nicmbiTS  of  their  body,  is  not  so  simply  to  be  explained.  It  may 
i>e  due  in  some  degree  to  tbc  same  feelings  which  animate  tbc  white 
]»pulat)ou  gcncrallyj  but  it  is  in  a  far  greater  degree  oaring  to 
-the  fact  that  the  Rose  is  a  serious  check,  in  more  than  one  dircctiODi 
'<Hi  their  utrn  influence  in  civil  matters. 

tThey  have  been  accustomed  to  rule  the  chiefs  by  the  expression 
a  wish,  and  arc  ill-pleased  to  sec  any  independent  power  in  the 
liands  of  natives.  The  spirit  which  led  the  Churchmen  of  the  Middle 
J^ges  to  bring  Church  influence  to  bear  on  every  act  is  strong  in 
ynaiiy  of  these  men.  I  do  not  mean  the  influence  of  religion, — 
irhich  of  course  it  would  be  desirable  to  sec  pervading  all  the  trans- 
actions of  life, — but  the  influence  of  the  clergy, — which  is  quite 
another  thing. 

ITiat  influence  is  still  very  great.  The  Roko  Tui  of  Ba,  in  a 
speech  at  the  fiose  in  ISHO,  said : — 

'*  The  cbicf  of  ihp  town — yaa,  often  the  Balis,  and  porhnps  even  somo  of 
■the  KokoB— arc  small  men,  and  do  what  tliey  do  with  fear  and  trembling, 
"while  tho  Teacher,  with  holdoess,  with  nn  open  moaitli,  in  tho  middle  of  the 
town,  gives  forth  his  orders  to  the  people;  he  commands  and  demands;  the 
chief  but  asks  and  solicits." 

I^^ut,  at  the  same  time,  the  effects  of  the  changed  order  of  things 
^n  very  apparent.     It   was   said    by   another  speaker  at  the  same 
meeting — 

**  Fornn-rly  w©  were  govwriicd  by  our  cliii-l'!^,  and  tlie  miiwionariea  governed 
our  chiefs.  Now  tho  chiefs  know  thut  Ihv  Uovi-rnnieut  i»  ilie  head,  and  that 
all  axe  iuid«r  it.     There  is,  therefore,  a  leltinf;  loose;  and  this  liberly  which 

;  has  been  given  to  us  the  missionaries  do  not  ilke. 

**  Formerly  no  one  couid  speak  his  miud  to  or  against  n  missiooaiy, 
because  he  knew  that  hia  chief'ii  anger  would  thus  be  brought  upon  him. 
They  eay,  too,  much  work  of  the  Cliuxch  is  interfered  wi'h,  and  there  is  more 
liberty  given  u>  tlie  people  to  pursue  iheir  own  minds  in  such  matters.  They 
(tho  missionaries)  aay  ihiii  in  these  ditja  the  Government  oppress  the  penpU, 
and  that  they  complain  to  tiicm  (tho  missionaries)  of  such  ojjpreasion.  They 
write  iJiis,  ihey  publish  it.  What  would  iliey  say  if  we  were  to  WTite  and 
publish  only  a  few  of  the  multitude  of  things  that  our  people  say  of  tlie  mis- 

;cioaaries,  and  complain  against  them  7" 

'  How  distinctly  the  Bose  has  spoken  out  on  these  subjects,  and  in 
what  firm  language  it  has  remonstrated  against  missionary  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Governmcut,  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
and  fh>m  an  examination  of  its  proceedings. 
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It  strong!}'  supported  the  cxistin^i;  marriage  law  against  the  attaci 
of  tlic  clergy^  who  irould  hare  desired  to  treat  as  invalid  all  marriages 
except  those  performed  by  themselves.  It  faronght  to  light  the 
scaodal  of  a  European  minister  attempting  by  Bpiritual  censures 
to  puni&h  a  native  magistrate  for  a  discision  given  by  him  on  the 
bench.  It  has  condemned  an  attempt  to  extort  money  for  nussjonary 
purposes ;  nor  tias  the  general  tone  adopted  by  it,  while  respectfal 
to  religion  itself,  been  one  of  undue  subscrrience  to  its  ministers. 

Even  the  quaint  speech  of  Kacanaeli  (Xativc  StipccdiaryMagiitrate 
of  Lakemba),  on  behalf  of  the  Missionaries,  shows  a  coDBcioiunwa 
that  their  action  was  liable  to  censiire ; — 

"H  1  speak  in  white  men's  proTcrba  you  will  probably  deride  nic,batIhiTfi 
hcwd  it  atiid  by  white  men  that  *  there  is  no  evil  but  has  some  jMod,'  Por 
instance  the  whirlwind ;  does  thjit  only  cause  the  fall  of  trees  and  de^tmctaooT 
No,  it  pnrilies  the  air,  and  dears  the  laud  of  tilth  and  what  causes  death. 
Smooth  water  is  nice  tu  look  upon,  but  what  sailor  de^rea  calms  ?  I  say  we 
ara  uiul«r  tbo  govvrnmeut  and  |>rovtd«nc«  of  God,  all  uf  us,  and  in  all  the 
work  w«  are  engagod  in  here,  Now,  if  wu  hare  rectaTed  good  from  the 
miaiioQanM,  shall  we  not  also  reoeiva  eril  ?  Uod's  gorerament  of  th«  warU 
is  good ;  but  erery  now  and  then  sudden  and  terrible  things  happen.  Do  we 
daspise  God  in  consequence  7" 

At  the  Bau  meeting,  in  1879,  a  letter  was  read  from  a  Ronun 
Catholic  priest,  complaining  of  interference  with  his  oonreita  by  the 
chiefs.     The  letter  gave  rise  to  an  auim&ted  discussion. 

Roko  Tui  Ba  said^ — 

*' Sometimas  w«  see  eamest  men,  following  their  o%ni  oonTJctiooa^  beeoasa 
fioman  Catholics.  If  such  be  the  case,  aod  wq  inlerEsrv,  are  w«  wise  7  ItUnk 
not  But,  on  th«  otfaar  hand,  pretmded  coareraioQS  l^fat-miadedly  piof^wd 
«e  aooounC  of  some  (jnairel  or  diwatiriactioa  with  a  teacher  or  a  chief  abooU 
b«  itroogly  repressed,  for  diviaoa  in  a  town  is  in  itself  eriL  Ko  oae  vidMS 
to  intofere  whh  the  fr««  oourae  of  the  individual  people  in  their  nligioBf  bat 
in  all  public  work  we  are  not  individnahi,  we  are  oooimanitiek" 


I 


I 


IbDoJ^I 
>*s  nfigiga  ^ 


BrnH  Kttbmmiau  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  inst^itiaa 

of  the  priest  had  disr^arded  his  town  regolatioiiB. 

"  Tbej  contiaDed  to  do  what  the  whole  of  the  town  objected  to, 
thewordof  tbe  pneaL  No«ie  of  us  wish  to  tntcrfcre  with  the  peojile's 
on  aitbet  ade^  tmt  who  is  to  yield  wbeo  authority  b  defied?  Are  we  to  ob«f 
tb*  priests^  cc  an  th«  pcopl*  to  obey  us,  wben  we  are  defied  br  the  pdfllaT 
Rai^poB  is  a  good  i^ng,  but  both  the  Ctoholk  pcieiCa  asd  Ijm  FmmtMM^ 
ttiHimarica  |^t>  ui  gnat  titnhfs. 

jyijyiiil fasaid  that  KMeoftheBoaaaCathoikMatYeraU 

nand  a  mj  gvnt  doal  of  trooUe  nod  MMmoymaec  to  the  zest  oi  tfae 

'  AfUr  moy  ■Hii»pTi  to  i— itly  the  tntaer,  1  want  to  the  pria«  and  o- 
pi^Md  and  nBooMtiaMd  with  hw.  Ofoonaehe  laBCnsd  ae,  told  ■■  ill* 
than  WW  the  «B^  trae  zdSgioa,  nd  that  I  e«ckt  to  bMBMe  a  Qcfaafi^  ad 
theBlAagUbeagDodBaB.aBdagoodcUtf:  ItaUhasath^vM  sy  g«a 
afiir;  dMlhadMMCto^MktofaJBMapwb&c  ~    ' 
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and  the  people,  and  requested  bim  to  spvuk  to  his  peoplu,  as  oilierwiso  1  should 
be  obliged  to  bavo  thorn  brougbl  to  court.  Siuce  then  all  thinga  have  gone 
smoothly,  and  in  uU  to^rnsbip  work,  and  such  matters,  tho  people  help  and 
obey.  Now  it  has  occurral  to  ma  that  if  Buli  Xnkelo  hwl  gone  and  spoken 
directly  to  the  prioat,  a  like  good  rosult  might  have  followed.  Priests  are  very 
irritable,  and  do  nol  lih  ua  to  tell  then  the  li-utk ;  still,  a/}er  om  hat  gone 
away,  thfi/  prohablif  thiak  oj  what  has  h^en  aaiil,  and  aet  «miv  wisel^.'^ 

Such  emancipation  from  clerical  control  the  Wesleyan  Church  in 

Piji  will  not  easily  forgive.  But  let  no  one  ou  this  account  venture 
to  underrate,  or  lightly  value,  the  scrrices  which  that  body  has  in 
times  post  rendered^,  and  still  renders,  to  Fiji.  It  may  be  true  that 
its  chiefs  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that,  lustcad  of  being  now  the 
apostles  of  a  perilous  missioD,  they  arc  the  rulers  of  a  dominant  and 
virtually  established  Church :  it  may  be  feared  that,  owing  to  the 
narrower  field  of  selection  involved  in  tlic  tniusferrenee  to  the 
AustnUiau  Coufcrcncc  of  the  entire  cuutrol  of  the  Fijian  mis&ion,  an 
incrcasiug  difficulty  will  he  felt  in  fllliug  up  with  fit  candidates  the 
ranks  of  tbo  European  clergy  :  it  may  be  thought  that  some  of  these, 
long  accustomed  to  wield  wcll-uigh  absolute  and  wholly  irresponsible 
power,  regret  its  loss.  Hut  when  allowaucc  is  made  for  every  draw- 
back, it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  tho  iullucucc  for  good 
exercised  by  the  Weslcyati  Mission,  or  the  salutary  effects  of  its  all- 
perrading  presence.  That  influence  has  seldom  been  employed  in 
the  furtherance  of  personal  objects ;  and  the  ngly  features  of  selfish 
ambition  have  been  masked  to  the  consciences  even  of  those  in  whom 
the  luat  for  power  is  must  strongly  developed,  by  a  sincere  belief 
that  they  are  solely  animated  by  a  zeal  for  pure  religion  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church. 

The  arguments  brought  against  the  continuance  of  the  Bose  vaka 
Turaga  were  they  well  founded,  do  not  touch  its  principlcj  but  only  its 
outer  details,  and  whatever  may  be  said  against  itj  its  maintenance  is  a 
necessity  if  the  system  of  govcmmcnt  through  natives  is  to  be  kept 
op.  It  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  many  a  grievance  that  might  other- 
wise rankle  and  swell  to  dangerous  proportions  ;  it  furnishes  a  toneh- 
stonc  of  feeling  of  the  utmost  value  in  ganging  the  tendencies  of  the 
Dative  mind,  and  is  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  iu  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Government.  It  may  lie  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  somewhat  similar  system  might  not  prove  to  be  of  utility 
in  other  localities,  where  large  numbers  of  natives,  possessed  of  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization,  are  ruled  by  a  small  body  of  Englishmen. 


Artbvr  Cordon. 


JOHN  RICHABD   GREEN. 


3n  nDcmoiiam. 


0?  John  Ricliard  Green,  tlie  author  of  "  A  Short  History  of  the 
li^nglUh  People/'  it  is  not  ctaj  for  me  to  speak.  And  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  me  not  to  s|x:ak. 

Prom  1853  to  about  1872,  Iwas  perhaps  his  most  intimate  friend; 
and  although  the  paths  hy  which  we  twain  did  go  were  destined  to  run 
in  different  directions  from  about  the  time  that  he  formally  withdrew 
&om  his  career  as  a  c]ej;gymau  in  the  Church  of  England,  our  {riendljr 
intercourse  was  never  interrupted^  except  by  those  spells  of  severe 
illness,  and  enforced  absence  from  England,  the  last  of  wliieh  dosed 
his  brief  but  brilliant  life  at  Meutonc,  in  March  last,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty.fire. 

I  saw  niy  poor  friend  for  the  last  time  in  the  autumn  of  1683j  it 
his  house  in  Keusiugtou  Square.  He  then  had  before  him  my  pnx^- 
shccts  of  "  Footprints  in  liomc,  I. :  PcteTj  Paulj  and  Nero,"  wfaidi 
appeared  in  Good  Words,  April,  1883. 

I  went  down  hoping  to  drive  him  out  and  chat  over  my  proo&; 
but  I  was  shocked  at  the  change,  and  had  no  heart  ctcu  to  refer  to 
the  subject.  His  viracity  wore  him  out.  The  Bircaxn  of  callers  seemed 
incessant.  1  lef^  him  with  a  feeling  of  intense  depression.  Uis  vitality 
was  amazing]  for  some  time  one  lung  had  been  entirely  gone,  and  the 
other  was  badly  affected.  He  soon  afterwards  left  England.  I  felt 
no  hope ;  and  thongh  inexpressibly  shocked,  was  not  surprised  at  hit 
death  lu  the  following  spring. 

Before  the  publicatiou  of  Mr.  Green's  "  Short  History,"  8G,000 
copies  of  which  have  been  sold  in  England  alone,  Mr.  Green,  although 
a  voluminous  essayist  in  the  Saturday  Iteview,  was  absolutely  anknown 
by  name  to  the  general  public.     It  is  not  true,  as  was  asserted  in  a 
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journal,  thnt  the  sncces*  of  his  book  surprised  liis  friends.  In 
\,  the  clergyman  whom  he  followed  at  Iloly  Trinity,  Hoxtou,  said  to 
Txxe, "  I  thiuk  we  liave  a  ginat  amongst  us  in  JoIiQuy  Grceii."  *'  I  made 
up  my  miud  about  that,"  I  replied,  "  the  very  first  uight  I  sair  aiul 
«pokc  to  him."  Mr.  Frc^mau,  Professor  Stuhbs,  Dr.  Stanley,  and,  I 
may  say,  Archbishop  Tail,  all  knew  of  Lis  powers  before  he  became 
£unous  at  a  leap,  aud  I  venture  to  say  not  one  of  them  was  surprised 
at  his  success.      1  think  be  was  more  surprised  himself. 

lie  was  filled  with  a  great  love  uf  historical  ntudy,  but  was 
generally  diffident  about  bis  own  work.  "  1  read  it  over,"  he  said  to 
me  in  the  old  days,  when  1  was  favoured  with  copious  extracts ;  "  and 
I  write  and  re-write,  and  wonder  after  all  whether  it  is  worth  much— 
whether  any  ouc  else  will  read  it !" 

His  own  standard  was  so  high,  his  knowledge  so  great,  and  bis 
critical  friends.  Freeman,  Stubbs,  Brewer,  &c.,  so  aceomplishcd,  that 
he  was  inclined  to  be  generally  very  modest  about  his  own  rank  as 
an  historian,  and  at  times  even  wavered  in  his  general  design. 

W"hcn  I  first  knew  Mr.  Green,  he  was  revolving  a  work  which 
should  deal,  I  believe,  with  the  Plantagcnct  period,  illustrate  the  story 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  making  of  the  English  political  constitu- 
tion. The  first  fragment  he  put  into  my  hand  in  tyjie  was  Stephen's 
Ride  to  London. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  publisher,  he  abandoiicd  the 
magnum  opwt  for  a  season,  and  taking,  in  one  wide  sweep,  the  whole 
of  English  history,  produced  that  unique  and  popular  narrative  which 
raised  him  immediately  into  the  very  tirst  rank  of  historians. 

I  remember  bis  au.\iety  to  bring  the  book  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  to  make  it  a  cheap  book,  his  battle  with  the  publisher  on 
that  ground,  and  his  final  victory. 

"They  will  nut  sec,"  !ie  Baid,  '*  that  by  tliia  hortor  oi  tleatl  slock  and  coasunt, 
isioe  of  dear  books,  which  moiine  etiiall  prutits  mid  (|uick  returns  to  tbem,  thov 
misa  the  bulk  of  the  middle  chifises,  who  are  tliv  real  readers — ilie  upper  cUsstrs 
and  the  vary  poor  don't  rcud — and  you  make  your  new  books  m  dear,  chut  your 
middle  class,  who  do,  can't  buy.  Look  at  America ;  you  ought  to  briug  lit«ra- 
inrs  to  people's  doors.  If  I  were  a  publislier,  I  woutil  have  a  vast  Imwking- 
system,  and  send  round  my  travellers  with  cheap  books  to  every  alley  and 
suburban  district  wiUiin  icu  miles  of  Loikdon." 

This  iDleDsc  sympathy  with  the  people,  no  doubt,  bad  to  do  with 
tboae  innate  dcmocrntic  and  republican  tendencies  in  l^fr.  Green 
which  so  alarmed  the  Quarterly  Review,  hut  they  were  immensely 
quickened  by  his  many-sided  experiences  in  the  East  £lud  of 
Iiondon. 

In  thoje  Hoxton  and  Stepney  districts,  where  he  was  my  fellow- 
corate,  and  my  constant  friend  and  companion  for  two  years,  be 
was  learning  to  know  the  Knglish  people.  He  had  read  about  them 
in  books.     In   Stepney   he   rubbed  elbows  with  them.     He  had  a 
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stndenffl  Acqaaintnucc  with  popular  movements ;  but  the  people 
their  own  best  interpreter;  nntl  if  you  want  to  undexatand  their  ways 
in  the  post,  yon  cannot  do  better  than  study  our  present  poor-law 
guardian,  navA-r,  artisan,  fiast-cnd  wearer,  parish  Bomble,  clerk, 
publican,  and  City  tradesman,  in  the  nineteenth- century  flesh. 

Mr.  Green  never  worked  more  vigorously  at  his  History  thanirhen 
he  was  busy  siradin^  its  turbulent  popular  mnremcnts,  and  mixed 
social  iufluenccii,  secular  and  religious^  in  the  light  of  mechanics' 
institutes,  poor-law  difficulties,  parochial  lujuabblea,  and  diasenting 
jealousies.  The  postponement  of  his  History  until  the  harvest  of  this 
precious  experience  had  been  fully  reaped,  gave  him  that  insight  ^ 
into  the  secret  springs  of  popular  enthusiasm,  suffering,  and  achieve-  ■ 
mciit  which  makes  his  History  alive  with  the  heart-beats  of  our 
common  humanity,  iustcad  of  mouldy  with  the  smell  of  moth- 
eaten  KISS,  and  dead  men's  bones. 


lliBt  slight  nervous  figure,  below  the  medium  height ;  that  tall 
forehead,  with  the  head  prematurely  bald ;  the  quick  but  aroal)  eyes, 
rather  eloac  tof,'cther ;  the  thin  month,  with  li[>s  fieldom  at  rest,  bat 
often  closed  tightly  as  though  the  teeth  were  douched  with  an  odd 
kind  of  latent  energy  beneath  them ;  the  slight,  almost  feminine 
hands  J  the  little  stoop ;  the  (juink  alert  step ;  the  Hashing  exuberance 
of  spirits  ;  the  suuuy  smile ;  the  torrent  of  quick  invective,  scora,  or 
badinage,  exchanged  in  a  moment  for  a  burst  of  sympathy  or  a 
delightful  and  prolonged  flow  of  narrative — all  this  comes  hack  to  me, 
vividly  I  And  what  narrative,  what  anecdote,  what  glancing  witt 
"What  a  talker !  A  mau  who  shrank  from  society,  and  yet  was  so 
fitted  to  adorn  and  instruct  every  company  he  approached,  from  a 
parochial  assembly  to  a  statcsmau's  reception  I 

Hut  how  enchanting  were  my  walks  with  him  in  the  Victoria 
Park,  that  one  outlet  cf  Stepney  and  Betbnal  Green  !  I  never  in 
my  life  so  lost  count  of  time  witli  any  one  before  or  since. 

Emmanuel  Deutsch  was  delightful ;  but  he  was  more,  witli  me  at 
least,  in  flashes  ;  versatile,  bat  averse  to  any  very  prolonged  discuswon ; 
always  ott"  at  a  tangent,  and  ready  to  end  in  a  laugh. 

Green  would  live  through  a  period.  Two  hours  on  tho  Venetian 
Republic,  with  every  conceivable  branch  of  allied  history,  literature, 
and  politics  thrown  in,  yet  willing  to  listen  and  gather  up  at  any 
moment;  infinite  speculations  at  other  times  on  theology,  phiIo*ophy; 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  ;  minute  plans  for  the 
management  of  our  Kast-end  districts  ;  anecdotes  of  the  poor ;  rarer 
veins  of  sentiment  ond  personal  criticism. 

I  have  sometimes,  after  spending  the  evening  with  him  at  my 
lodgings,  walked  back  to  St.  Philip's  Parsonage,  Stepney,  towards 
raiduighc,  talking  ;  then  he  has  walked  bock  with  me  in  the  summer 
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niglit,  talking  ;  aud  wLcu  the  dawn  broke  it  has  found  us  belated  some- 
whcro  ill  the  lonely  Mile  End  Koodj  still  unexhausted,  and  still  talking. 

At  such  times  wc  have  neither  of  us  undressed  all  night — that 
was  so  etspccially  in  the  cholera  times — but  I  would  go  hack  to  St. 
Philip'a  and  hIcc))  oh  a  aofa  till  break fast-timc. 

In  those  days  wc  were  both  feeling  our  way,  through  similar 
experiences,  to  conclusions  of  a  somcvhat  difi*ercnt  nature ;  but 
the  memory  of  many  precious  hours  of  soul -communion  remain 
with  me,  as  something  sacred  and  beautiful  l>cyonH  words.  I  think 
at  such  times  we  grow  in  mind  and  develop  in  character  in  days 
and  tiights,  more  than  in  months  and  years  of  slower  vitality  and 
lesseucd  iutenaity. 

T  find  by  an  old  handbill  that,  on  May  5,  18G3,  there  was  m 
periodical  guthcriug,  under  my  direction,  at  St.  Peter's  schoolruums, 
Bethnal  Oreeu. 

After  tea,  speeches  were  to  bo  made,  and  a  sort  of  iuformal  debate 
was  to  be  encouraged.  "  Treachiiig  ia  Theatres"  was  the  subject, 
and  B  worthy  liiieudraper  got  up  aud  spoke  against  it.  A  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  had  walked  over  M'ith  a  friend,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  reply  to  the  linendrapcr. 

"  I  have  a  friend  here,"  he  said,  "  wim  can,  if  he  will."  And  ho 
introduced  a  thin,  spare,  quick-eyed,  and,  I  thought,  rather  super- 
cilious little  man,  as  Mr.  Green.  Weshook  hands, and  that  moment 
an  understanding  seemed  cstablislied.  I  asked  him  to  reply  to  what 
he  had  heard,  as  I  did  not  want  to  do  all  the  talking ;  I  urged 
him ;  and  most  good-naturedly,  without  more  ado,  he  got  on  the 
platform,  and  in  about  tcu  minutes  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  most  rrniarkable  men  and  gifted  speakers  I 
had  ever  met.  "With  an  almost  negligent  facility,  but  perfect  fiuUh 
and  force  of  language,  he  met  the  objections  to  clei^ymen  of  the 
Established  Church  preaching  iu  theatres,  and  kindled  into  real 
eluqucuce  as  he  alluded  to  Paul  preaching  on  Mara'  Hill  and  even 
iu  a  theatre.  He  wound  up  by  proclaiming  all  places  equally 
sacred  to  one  who  was  fiUed  with  the  Master's  spirit  aud  was  about 
the  Master's  work. 

It  was  a  short,  glowing,  uuimjiortaut  impromptu,  but  it  was 
enough.  From  that  time  Green  became  w\  daily  companion  nud 
iutimatu  friend.  If  I  did  not  walk  over  to  Holy  Trinity,  Hoxton, 
where  he  had  a  solo  charge,  ho  was  sure  to  walk  over  to  St.  Peter's, 
Bethnal  Green,  where  I  uas  curate. 

Hu  w.iH  even  then  in  dclicato  health.  I  was  much  with  him  during 
an  attack  of  pleurisy  just  before  he  left  Hoxton.  He  was  studying 
St.  Joiin's  Gospel,  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  about  the  date 
or  authorship ;  but  at  "anj  rate,  old  bny,"  he  said  tome  one  day. 
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"  you  and  I  both  bclicre  that  whoever  irrote  it  spoke  the  troth,  aaj 
that  He  of  whom  he  speaks  is  Dirioc" — a.  ooDClasion  in  which  hcv^ 
not  dcatiDcd  so  implicitl}'  to  rest. 

NothiDg  so  struck  me  bs  my  frieod's  ctispontion  to  fiud  half-v^ 
hoiiMs  in  feelings,  aud  thcu  set  fire  to  one  sfter  auother  vith  lo^. 
His  mind  was  extremely  sciisitire  aud  open  to  imprewions — at  Uut 
time  to  religious  and  aflectional  impressions  ;  but  the  Green  cl  ^ 
intellect  or  the  pure  reason  was  altrays  sare  to  wavlay  the  tircea  of 
feeling,  and  bctircen  the  two,  perhaps,  down  to  the  cloee  the  battle 
waged  was  doubtful.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  two  tendeado 
throughout  the  "Short  History,''  especially  in  Mr.  Green's  pktliGtic 
description  of  the  struggles  of  Ciiristianity  with  Paganism  in  tbc 
early  pages,  and  in  his  brilliant  account  of  the  Rcformcra  and  Purttui 
in  the  later  ones. 

At  this  time  wc  had  all  our  schemes  in  common.  I  think  vc 
were  the  first  to  give  a  vogue  to  penny  readings^  entertainments,  atd. 
aucinl  mixed  gatherings,  in  the  East  of  London. 

In  May,  ISG^i,  Afr.    Green   spoke    for  mc  at  one  of  these  «HmA 
gatherings;  and  in  October,  1S63,  he  gare  a  lecture  to  my  people i 
"  Our  ancient  Godfathers  and  Godmothers,"      It  was  one  of  tbc 
delightful  pages,   spoken    extempore,  which   afterward*  appeared  ji 
the  "  Short  History,"  on  the  missions  of  Cutbhert  and  Colnmbt.! 

In   ^[.ircli,  18G4,  he   bad  left    Hoxton,  and   is  described  on 
parochial  handbills  as  *'  ilissionary  Curate  of  Stepney." 

I  6Dd  that  in  1865,  being  then  in  the  full  swing  of  parUh  vorSc 
at  Stcpuey,  he  preached  for  roc  on  Good  Friday,  at  St.  James-ilie'  — 
Less,  Westminster  (whither  I  had  migrated),  on  "The  Cross  wf 
Christ."  I  recollect  the  sermon — rery  characteristic  of  him  aC  thkC 
time.  It  was  delivered,  withoui  the  aid  of  notes,  in  that  earnest 
and  rather  m u not uiiuus  tunc — su  diffcicnt  from  his  platform  speakiB^^ 
which  was  always  close,  serried  and  full  of  popular  pointi,  akmgf 
with  the  merriest  touch  of  the  hustings.  In  preaching  he  hail  buC 
little  action,  usually  only  the  raised  hand,  and  the  I'orefiugcrj  ant^^^i 
itoop  forward.  ^^^| 

In  that   sermon,  on   "the  Cross  of   Christ/*    without    anger  or     i 
Rarcasra  he  deplored  the  current  doctrine  of  (he  Atonement,  wbicb 
represented  Jesus  as  tbc  substitute  for,  rather  than  the  rcprescntatire 
of,  man  ;  traced  the  old  theory  to  the  true  source  in  the  sacrificmi 
conception  of  the  carnal  Jew.      He  vindicated  the  jusiice  and  love  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  His  acceptance  of  the  perfect  submission  of  thr 
human  will,  nnd  the  perfect  obedicuce  of  man  in  Christ,  their  rcpw- 
eentative;  and  ended  with  a  most  touching  comparison  bctwccD  tl« 
ftclGshncss  of  tuan  and   the   self-sacrihce  of  Christ,  in    which  tk 
hearer  was  melted  and  shamed,  rather  than  terrified,  into  a^oblerhft: 

Mr.  Green  might  have  been  a  great  preacher,   aud   certainly  it 
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Parliament  lie  ■would  have  been  a  eunsuTnniate  debater.  He  liod  popular 
fibre  anil  wit,  ain!  a  prodigious  nmstcry  of  ai^umenl,  together  with 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  command  of  facts.  He  alwai^s  bad 
this  knowledge  ready  for  uacj  and  no  man  knew  better  how  to 
compel  attention  and  carry  conviction  to  his  hearers.  But  he  cored 
hardly  at  all  for  these  gifts— he  spent  nothing  oa  their  cultivation. 

He  did  not  value  public  speaking  very  highly,  which,  in  so 
admirable  a  speaker,  always  seemed  to  me  strange.  He  had  a  little 
contempt  for  a  popular  preacher  as  auch ;  and  indeed,  when  one 
considers  tlic  sort  of  men  who  sometimeii  attaiu  eminence  in  that 
art,  it  is  difficult  not  to  agree  with  him. 

A  man  mttj  be  a  thoughtful  and  a  good  man  in  spite  of  hit 
being  a  jiopular  preacher  ;  but  that  he  may  be  a  popular  preacher^ 
and  ut  the  eaiiic  time  iutellectually  beneath  cvnteoigt^  is,  alas ! 
too  true. 

From  J8CG  to  18G8  T  find  Mr.  Green's  name  down  on  my 
Hermou  bill«,  usually  aandwiehcd  between  roy  own.  He  was  not 
fond  of  preaching,  bat  he  never  refused  to  help  a  friend  or  a 
cause,  and  when  the  Kev.  Brooke  Lambert,  then  of  St.  Alark\ 
A.Vhitechapel,  now  Vicar  of  Greenwich — who  was  always  to  the  fore 
with  schemes  for  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  emancipating  its  pulpit — invited  us  to  help  him  with  an  East- 
end  course,  Mr.  (ireen  consented  to  follow  my  sermon  on  "  Want  of 
Inlcrest  in  Politics,''  with  an  admirable  and  hard-hitting  addrcu  on 
"  Local  Selfishnc-ifl  in  Voters." 


In  18fi6  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  Kaat-cnd  of  London.  Mr. 
Green  was  then  Tneumlwnt  of  St.  Philip's,  Stepney,  and  I  had  just 
removed  to  a  curacy  at  the  '\Vcst-cnd;  but  his  position  at  this  time 
vnA  very  lonely,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  out  to  fcc  with  him  whenever 
I  could.  T  am  sorn-  to  aay  that  in  the  general  cholera  panic  a 
good  many  who  ought  to  have  remained  at  their  posts  forsook  them, 
and  this  mad«^  the  work  very  heavy  for  people  of  any  meaus  and 
influence  who  still  fell  hoimd  to  reside  iu  the  aflfected  districts. 

Although  Mr.  Green's  parish  did  not  suffer  as  heavily  as  some, 
yet  in  some  streets  the  niortality  was  very  great.  The  dead 
could  hardly  be  got  away  quickly  enough.  Tlie  neighbours  often 
refused  to  touch  them.  I  have  known  Mr.  Green  take  an  active 
part  in  sending  off  the  cholera  beds  for  burnings  aud  getting  the 
corpses  out  of  the  houses.  The  only  people  who  eccmed  willing  to 
help  htm  were  the  lowest  women  of  the  town.  These  poor  girls 
rallietl  round  the  active  and  public-spirited  clergyman;  and  it  wat  tiu 
uncommon  thing  to  kco  Mr.  Qrccn  going  down  tlie  lowest  back 
streets  in  Stepney,  on  his  way  to  Aomo  infected  hoasCj  between  two 
women  of  the  town,  who  had  volunteered  with  him  on  such  sad 
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and  perilous  service  to  tlie  dead  and  dyiug,  as  was  daUf  to  be  dooe, 
aud  <nras  daily  bciag  left  uudouc,  in  those  dismal  times.  Wc  saw  mon 
of  the  cholera,  pcrlia]]»:,than  most  people,  because  StPbilip's  Farftooap 
overluokfi  the  Loudon  Hospital,  which  was  tbea  crammed  with  cuci. 
I  rciiii;uihcr  waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  find  my  room  vat 
hl&xc  of  lurid  light.  1  sgirang  out  of  bed.  It  was  two  o'clock.  Chi. 
fiidc^  ill  the  hospital  noiirt-yard  opposite,  tbcy  were  bumiag  tlic 
infected  beds  of  the  (^hukm  patients.  It  wa.s  a  grim  sight  to  sectlic 
dark  figurca  of  the  mon>  half  enveloped  in  smoke,  piling  up  the  nu- 
ircsscs,  whilst  the  ilamwi  hurst  out  and  illumined  the  whole  square. 

All  duy  long  cabs  rolled  up  with  the  Hmittcu — many  of  tfaem 
sailors  from  the  docks,  but  of  all  sorts  and  ages.  I>r.  Tatt,  thm 
Bishop  of  London^  set  a  noble  example  of  cnurnge  and  (earlm 
activity.  Mrs.  Tait  and  lie  visited  the  hospital  aud  infected  districb, 
and  were  indefatigable  in  their  eflTorts  to  alleviate  sufforingaad  staoip 
out  the  disease. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  wards  of  the  London  Hosjutal  in  tlioit 
days.  The  poor  creatures  died  in  their  beds  like  flics.  You  hirdh 
knew,  as  you  paused  right  or  left,  whether  the  patient  had  cctiwd  to 
breathe.  We  used  to  go  through  the  wards  together,  and  rob  tie 
cold  and  blackened  limbs  of  the  cholera  patients.  It  was  tliewly 
thing  B-liich  seemed  to  relieve  them — and  every  one  felt  so  hel|ilw 
iu  the  presence  of  that  terrible  scourge. 

I  aJiatl  never  forget  the  dying  eyes  full  of  gratitude,  and  tlie  m- 
gular  patience  and  resignation,  of  many  of  tho^o  poor  people.  But 
what  touched  inc  most  was  the  little  cbildren,  sitting  ap — sontvtiint) 
three  or  four  in  the  same  large  bed — moaning  with  pain,  beforetbf 
disease  had  got  very  far.  The  battle  between  the  plagiic  aud  rodi 
tender  child-life  was  terrible  to  see. 


But  we  had  our  own  solaces  even  in  that  dark  time.  TVe  bad  turn- 
kind  friends  in  the  East-end,  at  whose  houses  wc  were  always  welcome; 
and  we  generally  frequented  the  same  houses.  About  this  period  I 
took  Air.  Cireen  to  breakfast  with  Frederick  Dcnison  Maurioe;  n 
always  called  him  the  Prophet,  and  to  us  lie  was  a  prophet — evei 
sweet  aud  gentle,  and  genial  to  young  men. 

I  well  remember  the  Prophet  coming  down  to  preach  at  Stepie^J 
at  our  earnest  request,  and    spending  a   delightful  evening  with 
oderwards.  * 

Maurice   preached   a   characteristic  sermon  on  "  The  Doabt 
Thomas,"  the  point  of  which  was  to  show  that  Thomas  was  the  ij|i_ 
of  the  true  believer ! 

"  How  like  Maurice  !"  said  Green  to  mc.   "  Always  to  ^fauriec 
last  and  least  obvious  lesson  seems  the  tirst^  if  not  the  only  one, 
be  learned." 
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I  think  GrecD  was  as  completely  fascinated  by  Maurice's  atrcngtli 
of  soul,  and  large  humau  teuderacss  of  uaturc,  ss  ever  I  wa« ;  but  i 
do  not  tbiuk  Maurice's  tuiud,  tiud  gcoerully  iuvcrtcd  iiiti;llcctual 
method,  was  ever  cougeuial  to  him;  nur  was  GrccQ  ever  a  deep 
•tudeot  of  Maurice's  books. 

Oite  da^'  Maurice  had  given  uie  bis  "  Moral  Pbiluscpby,"  aud  as  I' 
waUed  Iiome  with  Green  he  said  to  me,  "Us  all  Tery  well,  old 
^Q^jr.  I  have  dipped  iuto  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Veuua,  Mars, 
Pncchua,  Brabma,  aud  Sucnites,  nil  talk  )nst  like  Maurice."  To 
an  essentially  hiKtoricul  mind,  this  "seeing  himself  in  nil  lie  sees/* 
vhich  Maurice  undoubtedly  did,  was  not  attractive  to  Green ;  and 
mueh  as  lie  reverenced  and  admired  the  must  prophetic  personality 
vhicb  bad  ever  crossed  our  jialh,  he  remained  entirely  uuaflected  by 
the  Manrician  method,  and  entirely  iiuable  tu  stop  at  the  Maurician 
half-way  house,  in  wliicb  the  Bible,  although  admitted  tu  be  bumaii, 
wan  almost  too  sacred  to  be  treated  as  liistory,  and  the  Frayer-Book 
vas  still  regarded  as  an  almost  inspired  doeument. 

GrecD  was  an  omnivorous  reader  even  in  those  busy  days.  No 
nen  1>ook  escaped  him,  aud  he  seemed  to  master  its  contents  with  a 
bewildering  rapidity.  He  was  full  of  quick  discernmeul ;  aud  1 
^remember  ooc  uight  his  rcadiiig  out  some  passages  uf  Swinburue'K 
theu  new  book  of  Poems  and  Ballads,  selected  by  the  Aifianeum  fur 
scathing  ridicule,  and  saying,  "  'ITiis  is  the  greatest  master  of  poetical 
language  since  Shelley;   but  he  can't  think." 

His  admiration  for  Rcnan,  especially  his  St.  Paul,  was  very  great. 

"There  has  nothing  been  done  in  Bible  illustration  better  than 
iKcnau's  account  of  the  Uttle  Jewries  which  Paul  found  scattered 
through  Asia  Minor.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other  ;  aud  that  is  just 
■U  he  saw — not  the  Roman  Empire." 

The  famous  passage  about  the  "  ugly  little  Jew,"  who  looked  at 
the  statues  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  took  them  for  gods,  I 
have  often  heard  him  quote  with  delight.  Rcuan,  in  fact,  iKisseucs 
the  same  picturesque  method,  combined  with  the  historical  instinct, 
which  lends  such  charm  to  Green's  owu  "Short  History."  There  i« 
in  both  the  same  rare  power  of  selecting,  arranging,  and  lighting  up 
ffacts,  w  as  to  make  them  tell  tbcir  own  story,  until  they  stand 
Igroupetl  togetlier  in  a  picture  which  carries  couvictiou  by  its  essential 
iharmony  and  proportion. 

[  "We  used  at  this  time  to  attend  occasionally  the  meetings  of  the 
CC.C,  or  the  Curates*  Clerical  Club.  It  was  intended  originolly 
Ito  be  a  kind  of  free-and-easy  meeting-ground  for  the  younger  clergy, 
ITrho  were  a  little  overawed  by  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the  clerical 
who  assembled  [icriodically  in   the  Vestry  of  St.  James's, 
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Stanley,  Ma«ri«,  Plumptxc,  and  ollicr  nympatlietic  cHers,  nscd  to 
look  in  at  the  C.C.C.  meetings,  and  it  was  uudcr»tood  that  vc  were  to 
SAT  what  vc  liked.  Wc  did — but  nc  soon  foxind  out  that  a  dull  but 
influential  sccttou  of  thu  C.C.C.  did  not  like  to  hear  what  some  of  us 
had  to  say.  WIiuu  people  wLo  came  there  were  "  shucked,"  aad 
"  blushed"  for  oar  utterances  iu  a  becoming  manner  behind  tlieir 
white  ties,  Mr.  Groeu,  who  never  spoke  except  on  a  basis  uf  baidfl 
facts,  and  was  not  iu  the  habit  of  blushiug,  thought  it  was  irastc  of  ^ 
time  to  attend  the  meclinjrs — and  so  did  1.  "  Hang  it  all !"  he  said 
to  me  in  a  deeidedl}'  unclcrical  manner,  as  wc  walked  home  after  one 
of  the  old  C.C.C.  meetings;  "if  fellows  are  to  get  up  and  say  th»r 
Catechism  wbeocTcr  we  ojKin  our  mouths,  or  a  little  freedom  of  speech 
is  used,  it  is  all  U  P  with  the  C.C.C.  fur  me.  I  thought  that  was 
why  we  cut  the  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  meetings."  ^ 

So  we  ceased  to  frequent  the  Curates'  Clerical.      I  am  bonad  to| 
add,  that  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  1  again  attended  one  of  these 
meetings,   and  "was  surprised   and  delighted   at  the  earnestly  liberd 
opinions  which  were  uttered,  without  producing  a  "  shock"  or 
voking  a  "  blush." 


pro* 


Mr.  Green  was  not  a  bad  correspondent,  bnt  a  very  uncertain  one. 
He  soon  became  absorbed  by  the  people  about  him,  throwing  himself 
with  great  euergi'  Into  their  interests,  and  then,  although  some  knev  h 
they  were  not  forgotten,  these  had  to  wait.  ^ 

His  letters  arc  full  uf  charm  in  every  line,  the  cliarm  of  a  subtle 
many-sided,  and  excitably  mobile  personality,  but  always  sparkliB|, 
and  fresh,  and  virid. 

In  1869  he  went  to  Margate  to  recruit  "  I  have  but  Htt3c  to 
tell,"  he  writes  playfully.  "  The  morning  is  cloudy  and  more  peacdii) 
than  usual  J  ouly  three  'hurdy-gurdies'  hare  as  yet  npi>caicjl; 
' water- cress'  has  a  cold  and  is  less  resonant  than  yesterday;  'straii* 
berries' is  drawing  nearer.  On  theother  hand, 'brooms' are  in  force,  aoil 
'  fish'  more  vocal  than  is  wont.  Opposite  neighbour,  prima  donuta  it 
the  Oxford,  is  still  practiaiog  her  trill,"  &c. 

His  letters   were  often  interspersed   with  charming  bits  of  local 
colour,  not  unworthy  of  the  "  Short  History'  itself.      Here  is  a  frs 
mcnt  on  Wells,  sent  me  from  Oxford  in  1870: — 

"Tbnt  little  bnu  <if  lirown  liouMtrs  rmming  by  the  grey  old  Miusier, 
whuse  front  n  hiin<lr«4]  Kiints  aoci  kings  look  quietly  down  on  ttiu  qui'^tcA'i 
little  CIuw  )□  lfa«  worli],  all  plumped  donn  tno  in  a  cup-likti  UttJo  nest 
beneath  Metidip— a  nest  of  soft  sloping  meadows  nil  golden  witli  buttcrcupi, 
wttli  but  one  break  Boiitbuard,  where  one  looks  over  the  dim  OJsfitonbury 
flata  xnd  sees  the  tower-crowned  Tor  rising  above  the  ruins  of  the  grey 
Abbey." 

It  was  about  1870  that  we  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  more  sepa- 
rated. He  was  often  away  for  his  health,  and  my  bachelor  cstablishmeoC 
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vsdA  uow  at  an  end.     His  letters  were  fuU  of  affection  and  latcrcst 
in  my  cbiidren,  one  hia  godchild,  of  whom  he  was  paaslonntoty  fond. 
That  same  year,  in  December,  lie  went  iibroad,  ami  wrote   mc  the 
following  amusing  incident  about  the  war  from  San  Remo  : — 

"  We  tad  a  great  sensation  here  the  other  day  in  the  sbapA  of  five  Gemian 
prisonera — five  German  doctors — who  had  befin  handed  over  to  the  Italian 
gendarmes  by  the  French,  and  whom  our  Syndic  ai  once  propoited  to  send  to 
prison!  They  had  been  taken  in  one  of  the  battJea  round  Orleatia,  nnd  sent 
south,  across  the  frontier,  in  deliance  of  the  September  Convention,  ^u  we 
»at  upon  the  Syndic  tind  proposed  u  dinner  iQstcad  of  prison,  whieb  Uio 
Syndic  said  bad  never  oceuricd  to  him ;  and  then,  having  [east(td  tlicui,  wu 
sent  them  on  to  Vatcrluud,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  seven  doctors  nlroady 
here — with  two  patients  and  n-hal£  bulwcen  thcui!  The  geadiirmefi  were  of 
course  diagusted  :  tlicy  are  big  felluws — witli  cocked  huta,  and  grand  togas  witb 
one  end  flung  over  their  left  ahoulder — who  wall:  about  in  the  sunshine  two 
and  two,  and  inCerfero  in  nothing  below  a  revolution  or  highly  complicated 
burglary.  When  it  raina  tlicy  amy  lit  home,  at  night  they  go  to  bed;  but 
they  are  ornamental,  and  group  well  with  the  Palace  and  trees," 

From  this  time  he  usually  spent  the  winter  abroad  at  Bordigbera, 
^u  Uemo,  Meutoue,  or  Capri.  Here  is  a  charming  description  of 
'Ban  Itemo,  iu  November,  1870 : — 


^ 


"  There  is  an  avenue  of  planes  at  one  end  of  San  Remo  whose  leaves  an 
rusaet  with  autumn,  but  elsewhere  are  hardly  seen  any  indicationa  of  the 
pusiDg  away.  There  are  twenty-six  diiferent  aorta  of  flowers  abloom  in 
the  garden  bene.ith  my  window ;  bt-yond  it  aza  oranges  bunging  golden  in 
their  trees  ;  beyond  tJiHt  xgain  a  stately  palm  ;  and  all  round,  the  background 
of  soft  grey  olive  woods  that  cloihe  the  near<rr  circle  of  hilli>.  ....  I  havo 
fallen  in  lore  :ig:iiii  with  Virgil  just  now  :  and  the  height  uf  delight  seems  to 
me  to  sit  without  wraps  in  the  sunjdiine  by  the  edge  oi  the  sea  chanting  out 
the  'jEneid/  and  then  breaking  off  to  ga^er  in  all  the  great  sweep  of  the 
bay." 

Vie  sometimes  nsed  to  complain  of  the  long  description!),  charming 
aa  they  were,  and  toll  him  to  write  more  about  himself  and  less 
about  the  scenery.  After  one  such  admonition,  be  replies : — "  It 
is  the  laud  of  oil,  and  /  thought  a  few  spots  of  it  gave  '  local 
jBplour*  to  my  letter — hut  T  am  aeeuatomed  to  ingratitude,  and  I 
forbear.  ....  What  does  Herbert  Spencer  mean  by  '  extension 
under  limit?.'  Would  a  tickct-of-lcavc  man  he  au  instance?  Yoa 
can't  think  what  a  worry  it  i«  to  have  had  no  education  I" 

This  year  his  stay  at  San  Ucrao  was  much  enlivened  by  the  viait 
of  the  Archbishop  and  his  charming  family.  jVs  Bishop  of  London,. 
Dr.  Tait  had  receired  us  both  into  the  Church.  He  seemed  to  be 
early  impressed  by  our  extraordinary  indifference  to  dogmatic  theo- 
logy- ^'^  hoth  went  up  together  and  paased  a  very  bad  examination; 
we  were  scarcely  quite  "sound"  on  more  than  one  of  the  Articles. 
I  believe  that  Green's  knowledge  of  Harold  Srowue's  exliaustive 
book  upuu  the  Thirty-oiue  Articles  was  mure  than  limited.  I  knew 
my  Bible,  but  was  weak  iu  the  Greek  verbs.      Oreeii  knew  his  verba. 
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lint  was  not  strong  in  the  Bible  Aud  years  aflcrvords  the  lateAni. 
bishop  Tait — tlicu  Riahop  of  London — remarked  to  a  friend  in  refeRi»« 
to  US,  that  the  cpiHcupal  cxamiuutions  failed  somcbotr  to  tcKt  iW 
(jualilicaliuns  of  caiiilidatcii  for  holy  orders,  since  he  called  to  niiut 
that  "two  of  the  stroni^cst  horses  iu  his  diocese  had  certainly  pwel 
two  of  the  worst  examinations." 

The  ArchliiHhop  had  the  highest  opinLon  of  Green — gave  him  tek 
charge  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Philip's,  Stepney,  in  succeasion,  lad 
made  him  honorary  librarian  at  Lambeth,  (irecn  was  snppoted  to 
be  in  attendance  there  on  reception  days^  but  be  seldom  went  I 
remember  hts  being  much  touched  at  the  Arcbbiahop's  sending  )dm 
a  handsome  cheque  in  recognition  of  his  acceptance  of  >  post  the 
duties  of  which  were  cittreraely  light  and  informal.  This  vis[oii{ 
before  Green  had  published  his  History  ;  but  Dr.  Tait  knew  his  itlv, 
and  the  value  of  connecting  such  a  man,  even  nominally,  with  lift- 
bcth  Library. 

After  describing  the  very  clerical  persons  who  formed  the  niitttf 
His  Grace  at  Meutoue,  he  writes  gaily  :— 

"  It  is  a  gr«at  ami  inspiring  apectaole  to  sec  mc,  in  black  tic,  witl«-i-*d» 
brawn  coal,  and  pepper  und  salt,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  Prin^ 
My  object  is  to  convert  him  to  Koology,  in  vrht<.^h  aisc,  there  bi>ingiin  [innr 
aion  made  by  the  law  for  a  heretic  Archbishop,  the  Church  of  Bo^Iaiuivl 
be  in  a  hole !  lie  can't  issue  a  commistsion  to  inquire  into  Lis  own  emus-* 
sit  on  hinutplf  in  tJie  Arohes  Court — or  Mod  himself  up  to  be  At  upoa  bf 
Uim«>«ir  lit  iliti  Privy  Council ;  conaequeatly  everybody  will  do  aa  saeiH  |Mf 
in  tbfltx  own  eyes." 

At  this  time  Green  had  already  ceased  to  engage  in  clerical  woil; 
and  was  drifting  farther  aud  fartlier  away  from  all  sympathy  vitl 
any  of  the  rceogoizcd  forma  of  Christianity ;  but  he  vaa  Bcnr, 
belicTc,  in  hiH  heart  the  mere  agnostic. 

"  How  large  and  noble,"  he  writes,  "  was  Father  Hyacinthc's  tpm 
in  London  the  otlicr  day  I  I  fancy  somehow  that  [ttsoplc  will 
something  out  of  religion  when  you  and  I  are  in  our  untimrljf  l 
It's  a  poor  thing  now ;  but  there's  the  making  of  something  betti 
in  it,  1  think." 

These  lines  were  written  on  December  25,  1870,  and  wilia 
thirteen  yenrs  of  that  date  my  poor  friend  nas  laid  in  hii  O' 
untimehj  tomlt  at  Mentonc. 

He    seems    to    have    attended    with    interest  the    great  Catkc 
functions   in   Milan   Cathedral,  aud,  after  witnessing  one  of  tl 
writes  characteristically  :— 

"  la  not  all  tills  pageantry  n  very  queer  result  of  those  twelve  fishug  f 
men  of  Galilee  7  1  wonder  whether  this  was  preriaoly  the  result  at  wWc 
Aimed  when  they  left  their  ntrju  li  it  was,  dou't  yon  think  they  had 
have  gone  on  fishing  ?     What  a  very  odd  worid  it  would  have  bieai  if 
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Lad.     You  wouldn't  bavc  tind  any  pew^rcnU)  and  my  godcliJld  (my  Uulo 
sun)  would  have  been  ■  pcanilejs  orjin  .'** 

In  this  and  ia  the  Following  years  he  passed  tbrougli  the  galleries 
of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologoa,  and  his  letters  arc  filled  with  all 
aoTts  of  art  criticiam  ;  tlicy  are  iutercsting  to  me  because  they  are  his, 
but  they  do  uot  greatly  difl'er  iu  cbaraeter  from  similar  criticiums  hj 
intelligent  and  refined  persons  who  visit  the  great  Italian  galleries 
for  the  first  time — and  of  these  tlie  world  baa  had  more  than  enough. 

cannot  close  these  brief  fragments  and  memories  without  an 
allasiou  to  Mr.  Green's  views  of  the  Urond  Church  party  of  whiehj 
as  long  as  he  was  iu  active  clerical  work,  he  remained  a  zealous  member. 
When  the  Voysey  case  came  on,  he  wrote  most  anxiously  Lu  know 
ttUat  was  my  own  view,  and  what  1  should  do  if  Voyaey  were  eou- 
demncd.  I  then  replied  that  my  position  was  not  identical  with  that 
of  Voysey,  I  having  no  sympathy  with  his  handling  of  the  liturgy  or 
Ids  anti -miraculous  dogmatism,  although  at  one  with  him  in  his  dia* 
like  of  dogmatic  theology.  But  still  I  was  glad  that  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  had  subscribed  to  the  Voysey  Defence  Fund,  as  Voysey 
happened  just  then  to  stand  for  freedom  of  opinion  in  the  Church. 
As  to  leaving  the  Church  if  Voyaey  or  any  one  else  were  condemned, 
I  should  do  no  such  thing.  ITnHcr  the  very  relaxed  form  of  sub- 
scription, which  nmounts  merely  to  an  adminifltrnlivc  assent,  as  the 
late  Dean  of  Westminster  pointed  out,  I  thought  the  liberal  clergy  had 
better  stay  where  they  were,  explain  in  what  sense  they  accepted  the 
formularies  they  used,  teach  what  they  believed  to  he  true,  and  leave 
the  Church  to  turn  them  out  if  it  was  dissatisfied  with  their  doctrine  or 
iheir  ritual.  Tliis"  immoral" course, which  is  identical  with  tbat  pursued 
by  Luther  in  his  early  conflicts  with  the  Pope  iu  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Church,  seemed  to  me  wise  and  open,  and  I  have  never 
flinched  from  avowing  and  defending  it. 

"Thanks  for  ynnr  letter,"  writRs  "Wt.  Creeti,  in  .lanruiry,  1871,  replying 
to  mc.  "  I  woj  k)<^'^  ''^  ^^'^  ^'^  were  ao  much  at  r>nc  about  T.he  main  features 
of  the  case;  you  will  not  Mnnd  nione  in  your  '  pasaive  resistance.'  I  saw  a 
letter  the  oUier  day  from  a  Yorksliire  parson,  who  said, '  If  the  Privy  Council 
d«cid<s  againn  Voysey  I  nm  sorry  fur  ihc  Privy  Council,  but  I  can't  counte- 
their  foUy  hy  Uiking  action  on  their  docL^on.'" 


Vrh 


The  following  letter,  which  defines  Mr.  Green's  own  position  at 
this  crisisj  I  give  in  extenao  : — 
^L  "Villa  Cohqiicve,  Sav  Rzmo, 

^  "/cAruorv  17,  1871. 

"  1  should  not  trouble  you  so  eoon  with  another  letter,  my  dear  Huweis,  but 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Voys«y  judgment  ihis  morning.  Prepared  as  1  was  for 
a  condemnation  of  Voysey,  1  own  tliut  the  swcoping  charact«r  of  the  decision 
ilMlf  has  greatly  startled  nic;  and  1  aui  auxiuiu  to  know  what  is  your  own 
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view  of  tt,  wbal  is  tLe  general  fueliug  of  Uie  Liberal  cl«rpy  in  Loodou,  am] 
vrliftilier  ang  common  action  in  likfly  to  b«  taken  in  the  malfer. 

"  As  regards  the  Ci]rist-<iUf»tioM,  the  poxition  <jf  Vnywy,  like  my  own,  cun- 
not  lairljr  be  lield  to  be  tliat  of  the  Liberals  as  a  parlff,  and  so  far  I  do  oet 
see  Riiy  ground  for  cmbuiTautnent.  Still,  even  here,  the  judgment  is,  tew 
ihe  I«.'i3t,  UDComprtiini.sing.  The  one  passage  in  Voysey'a  lermona  on  dm 
Bubject,  which  Brooke,  yon,  and  I  would  have  accepted  in  common — tbear^ 
m«ut,  I  tneaa,  iu  which' ho  bates  the  Godhead  or  Divine  Nttiure  of  Chrin  on 
that  of  man,  of  ivliich  llu  li  the  head  or  ivproaeatJiuvc — is  selected  os  oontia- 
dtotory  to  the  AnicU»i.  A  long  poNtugc  in  ihe  judgment  adnpLii  the  Litm^iQt] 
prsye»  lo  Chrisc  lu  exjiressiog  the  mind  of  ihe  Church  of  KnglAnd.  It  is  oer> 
tuinly  no  tittle  emharramnent  to  iiitvo  thiit  particuUr  el»M  of  pntyen,  fnin 
wiiich  Jjihcml  thought  was,  to  gay  the  least,  drifliog  nway,  empbaiically  tod 
solemnly  fixed  upon  ua. 

"  This  question  hovrever,  as  I  said,  is  not  a  question  for  the  whole  Lihttil 
parly,  nor  does  it  Aoem  to  m»  tlint  as  u  party  they  could  take  any  AtSaUt 
position  or  artion  upon  ii,  But  the  three  (luoations  of  Atonement,  Jusrifia- 
linn,  and  Bibliatl  Cricicisni,  arc  questions  on  whidi  nil  rolifft'itin  LiWraU  itioil 
nr  one.  And  the  whole  of  these  are,  it  seems  to  me,  greatly  imperilleil  by  tbt 
juiigment  ol'  the  I'rivy  Council. 

**  To  me  [lersonnlly  the  tnst  is  tlio  most  important  and  pressing  of  tl»  tliieL 
It  may  be  urged  that  n  simple  avoidance  of  '  theological  terms'  would  freeu 
practically  from  the  pressure  of  the  decision  in  the  two  first  pointa.  But  frn- 
dom  of  Biblical  criticism  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  Libml 
I  teaching.  The  terms  of  former  judgments  were  supposed  to  have  ensured  a 
pnictical  liberty  in  this  matter ;  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the  books  nicatioDdl 
as  coaoniCiU,  but  we  could  accept  or  reject  any  portions  of  them  ai  twmtd 
guod  10  us.  This  supposed  iiilcrproiatiou  of  former  juOgmcuts  ia  uow  jwhciallf 
pronounced  to  hx  erruiiuous.  The  new  judgmcul  dudurea  il  to  be  UJogsl  io 
•  any  individual  clergj-mun  to  use  thitt  liberty  of  acceptance  or  rejection  oq  ia- 
dividual  grounds,  such  iis  his  cunvictiou  that  this  or  tliat  paSfOge  is  inoonsistat 
with  other  pa^vgcs,  or  with  the  ch.iructer  of  Chriiit,  or  tlio  like.  He  my  u» 
it  only  on  pointa  wliert'  he  ia  KUpported  by  tlie  general  ro^ulta  of  crttickn— 
but  what  points  ?  No  doubt,  on  pnssnges  such  as  thcec  of  the  Three  Wimona, 
or  the  Woninn  in  Adultery;  but  tioC  on  such  poinu  as  the  genuineness  of  pa«» 
ot*  the  Gospel  o/Jakn.  The  selection  of  thi.i  id  nlUimporiaac  in  determining 
the  bounds  of  otir  freedom.  No  port  of  the  whole  Bible— the  jndgK  per 
fcclty  knoW' — has  been  ao  geocrfllly  questioned  by  *  general  crilicia m,'  o*  lir 
words  would  be  commonly  understood ;  but  henceforth  it  ia  not  to  be  queitioiirf 
by  the  English  clergy.  Il  is  pluin.  therefore,  thai  the  liberty  w«  auppoced  (W* 
selves  to  eajoy  ia  narrowed  to  a  very  smiill  field  indi>*!d — at  auy  raw,  tlU  SOW 
cietuvr  and  broatlci  construction  is  put  upon  the  very  guarded  words  46^ 
judgment. 

*'  As  to  the  Atonement,  the  one  passage  in  the  Articles  whidl  no  Libaal 
ein  renlly  accept  savn  by  an  ev.iKioti  (the  *  reconciling  the  l-'niher  to  uV )  t*  Ibt 
the  first  lime  broughi  fairly  as  a  lest  to  the  front.  In  all  furmcr  judgroMI* 
it  has  been  evmJed  or  quiilifie<l— here  it  la  Applied  literally  lo  Vojaey's  wori^ 
and  the  contrudictiuu  between  them  is  sufSciont  to  oondeuio  him. 

"  You  have  read  the  portion  about  Justification.  No  jtart  of  Liberal  iwcK- 
ing  has  bo  popularized  it  as  the  moral  teaching  it  has  substituted  for  tlM  Ui 
theories  of  liia  sixteenth  century.  But  to  the  literal  acoeptanoe  of  thiM 
tlieoriLS  wc  are  now  to  be  tied  down. 

"I  might  notice,  too,  Uie  utter  downfull  of  alt  the  hopes  of  a  wider  w 
for  relif;ioiiH  leaching  whirh  .ire  (bunded  nn  the  rela-xaiion  by  Parliam«i 
the  subacriplion  to  the  Articles.     It  imiy  be  a  relief  to  our  conKciences,  bat 
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lias  no  tvlaljua  to  tli9  judicial  up«ct  of  tite  law.  But  1  »m  wmiug  for 
pnictical  pur[>o«>s,  aotl  not  for  argunicuL  Whm  I  wont  la  tu  knuvr  Lha 
luoliag  of  tlio  LiUcral  vlvrgy,  ftud  ^uur  own.  Do  yuu  still  lulhera  to  }'our 
{)iu'pos(!  of  igoortiig  the  judguicut  altogetlier  7  It  is,  nt  any  latf,  liiirdly  likely 
tluit  Dewuliyti  DuvJcs,  Stuilcy,  Brt^ukc,  or  ocheni  wnitld  feci  it  po»ibIo  or 
digQiliL>d  to  do  tliJa^  aud  I  should  like  to  know  vrluit  their  coursa  is  likdy 
to  be. 

*'  One  advantage  now  U,  that  Voysey  is  off  the  board.  No  ono  can  talk  any 
more  of  him  or  his 'extreme  way  of  putting  things.'  Wi-r  linvc  only  to  do 
with  the  judjrm<>nE  and  its  relation  to  our»clv«8,  and  tliat  relation  aeemi  to  mc 
very  grave  indci-d.  Already  people  do  not  believe  in  our  honetl^  as  a  body  of 
lescbers.  What  will  they  believe  if  we  stand  by  and  IcS  the  work  we  haTo 
done,  and  the  teacliing  wc  Lavo  most  dwelt  on,  be  proclaimed  not  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  of  Enjiland  by  ita  highest  Court?  /  am  not  tatl-inff 
of  itcestioti.  lint  uii^ht  not  the  Itiidittf}  Liberal  elertjt/  turret  and  ili-aw  tiji  u  cltar 
and  succinct  decturatioH  of  thrtr  btUeJ'  tm  the  three  junnlx  in  ijuettion,  and  lalt 
tUft$  (^bif  a  /rittidlff  tmit  or  olhcrwist)  for  a  tmn-e  delibrralc  and  final  itectMOn 
than  cvuUl  be  iirrirtd  at  J'nmi  the  ptciiiiar  ttattnuntu  aiut potUion  of  Vo</9fif  T 

**  I  wish  to  write  to  Brooke  toijay  un  th:«  point,  k>  forgive  tJiia  tdiurl  ietter, 
and  let  u«  lieur  from^ou  without  dvlay.  1  am  very  ouiuouB  to  know  what  U 
fell  about  the  mati^r. 

^^  "Ever  yours, 

H  "J.  R.  GBtCK." 

^^roni  tLia  letter  it  appears  that  Mi.  Green  fully  recognized  the 
distiiictiou  bciwecu  Voyscy  and  the  bulk  of  tlte  Liberal  clergy — aor 
dkt  he  ever  rcconimeud  mc  to  secede — "  I  am  not  talking/'  he  says, 
"of  seccssiou."  What  he  wns  anxious  to  see  was  an  open  and  umuly 
statement  of  policy  and  general  doctrinal  upinion,  drawn  up  hy  the 
Ijberal  clergy  in  the  teotli  of  the  Privy  Council  judgoicnt,  uiTliiag  a 
farther  definition  of  our  legal  status  by  means  of  a  netr  and 
friendly  suit. 

That  1  at  once  saw  to  be  impossible.  The  strength  and  vreakneaa 
of  the  Liberal  clcrgj*  lay  just  in  this — they  did  not  aspire  to  he  one 
party  more  ia  the  (Jhnrch  i  they  said  there  were  sects  enough,  hut 
tKcy  aspired  to  leaven  all  parties;  they  stood  for  candour  and  free- 
dom all  round,  and  ebictlr  for  the  historical  iotcrprctation  and  critical 
under«tandiug  of  all  creeds  and  formularies  ;  but  in  detail  they  never 
have  agreed,  and  never  will  agree  amongst  thcmsclTca. 

It  only  remained  for  individuals  of  the  Broad  Church  party  to 
express  individTtal  opinions  and  take  individual  action. 

Mr.  Green  did  k>  by  quietly  withdrawing  into  hii  study,  and  eoa- 
gratiJating  himself  upon  being,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Stopfurd  Brooke  in  due  time  "  acceded" — 1  hare  never  qoitfr 
understood  where,  or  exactly  to  what, 

Stanley  lectured  on  Saljscription. 

I  expressed  later  on  before  the  clei^  at  Sion  College,  in  the  Co.^- 
TBiiFOBAmT  BEncv,  aod  in  a  letter  istoed  to  my  own  congregation, 
my  dctcrmiDatlOU  to  teach  opetJy  what  1  believed,  iu  the  Church  of 
Kngland — leaving  the  Adminiitration  to  deal  with  me  at  it  thought 
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fit.  Other  members  of  the  so-eallcA  party,  entitled  to  aiteutlotif 
the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davics,  Canon  Oakley,  &c.,  showed  the  general  di». 
union  in  the  Libera]  camp,  bj  rcpudiatitig  my  views,  and  Un>okL>'s, 
and  Voyscy'R,  &c.  ^| 

Aa  everybody  repudiated  everybody  all  roand,  no  one  rould  fairly 
complain ;  and  in  view  of  alt  these  astonishing  and  contradictory 
cxpressionfi  of  "Liberal  opinions,"  the  bewildered  Administratioo, 
which  had  tackled  Voyscy,  and  even  Maekonocbic,  with  wimc  spirit, 
fled  in  denpairj  and  for  a  Kca-ion  at  least  hid  its  diminished  head^ 
Long  may  it  rest  from  its  labours. 


I  have  exceeded  the  space  allotted  to  me.     I  can  wy  but  lilil? 
more  here. 

Of  Mr.  Creeii's   religions  opinions  I  feel  it  is  not  for  me  furtber 
to  Hpcak ;  nor  of  his  marriage,  which  wns  one  of  unmixed   happi- 
ncM,   and    doubtless  a  step  greatly  instrumeutal  in   prolongiug  la 
life  and    enabling    him    to  do    bo  much   of   his  life-work ;  nor  of 
his  varied   literary.  Journalistic,  and  editorial   activities  ,  nor  of  hu 
vast  erudition — his  accumulative,  difltributtvc,  and  critical  facnltiet: 
nor  of  bis  interesting  relations    with    the  large   number  of  ctiiinriit 
jiersons   attracted  to  him  by  bis  great  powers  of  mind,  brilliant  con- 
versation, literary  fame,  and  winning  manners. 

I  have  only  given  hero  a  chapter  of  personal  rcUtiouH  and  nnia* 
ric6j  which  seems  to  supply  a  side  view  of  the  lamented  hiatoiiu'i 
character  which  only  his  intimate  friends  could  kuow  aoytlniij 
about,  and  to  |iortray  an  almost  entirely  unknown  phase  of  his  cirlr 
career  which  none  but  those  who  happened  to  know  bjm  intjmattjjr 
at  that  time  can  form  anv  idea  of.  , 

Circumstances  trjay  have  parted  us  in  later  years  more  tliw  I 
could  have  ever  thought  possible  once;  but  1  owe  him  so  maci,  I 
loTcd  him  so  well,  I  feel  his  loss  so  irreparable,  I  believe  so  udestlj 
in  the  excellence,  beauty,  and  power  of  his  work,  that  I  cannot  help 
bringing  to  his  grave  this  little  wreath  of  personal  memories,  rtucli 
I  think  will  have  some  fragrance  for  those  who  never  knew  him,  txii 
certainly  for  all  who  have  been  won  and  fascinated  by  *' A  Short 
History  of  the  English  People." 

H.  R  Hiwiii 
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ENTANISM  was  bred  In  the  campa  of  tbe  American  civil  war, 
if  not  actually  born  upon  its  battle-fields.  Euglishmcn  are 
accustomed  to  talk  in  a  loo&e  way  about  the  Irish- American  clement 
in  the  Irish  question,  but  as  a  rule  all  that  the  Eng:liah  public  knows 
if  Irish-Americans  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  such  deductions 
and  conclusions  as  the  average  Euglish  editor  draws  from  selected 
excerpts  from  the  journals  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  and  Mr.  O'Donoran 
ossa,  and  &om  the  igaoble  bluster  or  more  ignoble  crime  of  a 
andful  of  anti-social  desperadoes.  It  is  probable  that  the  must  of 
the  trouble  which  now  roufessedly  arises  from  the  so-called  Dynamite 
Section  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  English  pubUc  opiuioUj  misled 
in  many  cases  by  reckless  Kiiglish  politicians,  has  steadily  refused  to 
recognize  any  Irish-American  feeling,  except  that  which  may  be 
presented  in  the  American  correspondence  of  the  Jiitiea,  and  the 
anti-Parnellite  denunciations  of  Sir  Willtam  Harcourt.  Therein  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  recent  reproaeh  of  llie  New  York  Herald, 
that  it  is  the  manner  in  which  England  haa  paid  exclusive  attention 
lo  "men  wlioac  names  arc  gist  for  our  comic  paragra pliers/*  whieli 
lias  given  to  them  a  species  of  iiiiportaiice  and  a  growing  asccndaorry 
vcr  a  revengeful  mass  of  eitiiatriattd  Irisli,  victims,  or  the  hcira  of 
ictims  of  eviction,  whom  every  remorseless  clearance  of  the  Irish 
hillsides  at  once  recruits  and  cxasjicratcs  by  the  same  njicration.  If 
-day  both  English  and  Irish  homes  in  England  arc  menaced  by 
the  explosion  of  hundredweights  of  dynamite  and  carboys  of  nitro- 
glycerine, it  is  instructive  to  remember  how  a  couple  of  yeais  ago 
the  receipt  of  a  rusty  pi»to]  stuffed  with  burnt  paper  was  converted 
by  the  rhetorical  panic  of  a  prominent  minister  into  the  most  desira- 
ble advertisement  for  the  obscure  and  uniuBnential  group — if,  indeed. 
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thev  even  amounted  to  a  group— of  wouM-be  terrorists.  If  a 
horrible  and  felontoua  aspect  of  the  Irish  questian  is  now  uppermost, 
if  deeds  deserving  of  the  reprobation  cf  mankind  are  contemplated  in 
any  quarter,  it  is  on  that  account  all  the  more  urgent  to  remember 
that  it  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  too  lai^c  a  portion  of 
English  political  society  to  see  in  Irish  patriotism  and  Irish  conspiracy 
nothing  but  the  inspiration  and  the  preparation  of  atrocity  and  out- 
rage ;  and  a  glance  at  the  early  davs  of  Fcnianiam,  some  adequate 
reflection  upon  the  national  forces  to  which  Fenianism  has  apjicaled, 
irill  be  all  the  more  useful  for  KngUshmcn  who  arc  anxious  to  apply 
the  methods  of  practical  politictans  to  the  settlement  of  the  eternal 
Irish  question. 

TuK  Irish  and  tub  American  Civil  War. 

There  is  not  a  m.ore  glorious  page  in  the  history  of  any  people 
than  that  -which  records  the  valour  and  the  scrt-iccs  of  the  Iri«h 
soldiers  of  the  Amcricau  Union.  Splendid  as  is  the  military  story 
of  my  countrymen  in  the  armies  of  Englantl  and  in  the  Irish  Brigailcs 
of  the  Continent;  not  even  in  that  Peninsular  War,  in  which  the 
flower  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  battalions  which  scattered  llic 
marshals  of  Napoleon,  consisted  of  the  Gaels  of  Erin  j  not  even  on 
the  hundred  hattlc-fieids  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
vvatcrcd  by  the  blood  of  the  companions  and  successors  of  Sarsfichl 
and  Alouutinishel ;  neither  at  Viuiicra  nor  at  Vittoria,  neither  at 
Mnrsuglia  and  Alman»a,  nor  at  Laufeldt  and  Foutcuoy,  did  the 
courage  of  the  race  exhibit  itself  more  brilliantly,  or  with  more 
important  results,  than  in  the  crisis  of  the  Auiericau  cauflictj  at  Fair 
Oak  and  Fredericksburg,  at  Itichmond  and  Auttctam. 

llie  ere  of  thu  civil  war  found  the  exiles  still  plunged  in  the 
brooding  desperation  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  enchanting 
Tisions  of  O'Cunnell's  prime ;  still  fettered  to  the  sordid  lot  which 
awaited  the  evicted  Iri^^h  farmer  on  the  foreign  shore  to  which  ho 
had  escaped  from  famine  and  the  workhouse.  With  the  woe  of  the 
great  expatriation  writ  large  in  the  scantiness  of  their  resources  and 
the  hardship  of  their  life,  thu  Irish  mnases  in  the  United  States 
appeared  to  be  inextricably  absorbed  in  the  diflicult  task  of 
■winning  their  daily  bread  in  the  rudest  and  roughest  of  all  possible 
ways.  The  politico-economic  systcmalixers  who  had  banished  them 
had  not  reckoned  what  might  become  of  a  whole  agricultural  [wpida- 
tion  cast,  without  capital  or  instruction,  upon  a  strange  land,  under 
unknown  social  couditiom*.  They  were  like  Issachar  who  stooped 
between  two  burtheni).  Tlieir  poverty,  the  product  of  the  rack-rent 
and  the  famine,  and  their  ignorance,  the  product  of  a  secular  pro- 
scription of  education,  weighed  them  down.  The  Know-Nothiuge  had 
essayed  to  array  against  tlicm  the  "  native  Americanism"  of  a  couple 
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of  generation*.  Tlie  First  Families  of  Maoliattan  only  knew  by  a 
sort  of  grotesque  repute  the  cxbteDCC  of  a  strong-backed  multitude, 
who  built  dock»  aud  ralLroads,  aud  expressed  themselves  iu  a  dialect 
of  Euglish  which  scarcely  coustituted  au  improvemeut  ou  the  nerve 
aud  music  of  the  Celtic  tougne.  There  v-cre,  indeed,  mauy  con- 
spicuous excejitious  to  the  humiliatiou  of  the  bauished  Irish.  The 
upwurd  impulse  was  asserting  itself  iu  spite  of  natural  aud  artificial 
drawbacks.  But  the  general  aspect  was  too  depressing  to  be  relieved 
even  by  tlic  importance  uf  the  Irish  Vote  to  the  irard-politiciaus  aud 
managers  of  the  Re|)u.blicau  or  the  Democratic  party  machine. 

The  Secc3stDni«t  stiot  that  struck  dowu  the  Federal  Hag  on  the 
ramparts  uf  Fort  Sumter  was  the  nigual  for  many  sublime  and 
tragic  changes.  It  opemtcd  the  trans  figuration  of  the  Irish-American 
nation.  Generally  B)]eaking,  the  exiles  went  with  their  States,  ou 
Home  Kule  principles,  as  it  were.  A  gallant  bauil  of  Irish  residents 
in  the  South  went  with  General  Patrick  Cleburne.  The  vast  majority, 
imroigrants  and  dwellers  in  the  cities  of  the  North,  went  with  General 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  "  Meagher  of  the  Sword"  of  euthusi-  , 
astic  speech-making  assemblies  in  Dublin  twenty  years  before,  and 
now  to  be  the  Meagher  of  the  Sword  in  very  grim  aud  glorious 
earnest,  in  the  most  desperate  days  of  the  awful  conflict  which  was 
commencing.  When  once  the  impetus  was  given,  the  Irish  rush  was 
tremendous  and  incalculable.  The  native  American  and  the  circum- 
spect Dutchman  were  astounded  by  it.  The  Faugh-a-baUaghs  stretched 
their  strong  arms  in  hundreds  of  thouaands  to  rear  up  aud  bear  on- 
wards the  Stripes  aud  Stars.  More  Irishmen  than  died  iu  the  service 
of  France  during  the  century  between  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  and  the  fall  of  the  Freuch  monarchy,  stood  at  oue  moment 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  uf  the  American  Union.  In  the 
crowning  year  of  the  war,  1UO,000  Irish  recruits  still  pressed  forward 
to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  the  genius  of  Robert  Lee  and  the  iron 
courage  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  After  the  terri))lc  fight  of  Fredericks. 
burg,  the  correspondeut  of  the  London  7'itnes  wrote  home  to  his 
journal  how — 

"To  the  IrUh  division,  commanded  by  General  !\rciijr]ipr,  was  principally 
committed  iho  de^pcnuo  Uisk  of  bursting  out  of  l-'red«riclc!i1>urg,  .ind  forming 
under  thf  withering  fire  of  llif'Confeilonittjbatterieii  to  ntiack  Majr«*3  height 
immediAt«1y  in  thoir  front,  and  uover  .it  Fontetiwy,  at  All>uer«,  or  iit  WaKrloo 
was  more  undaunted  ccuirngu  displayed  by  tbo  kohb  of  Krjn  than  during  the 
six  frantic  dashes  wliich  tli«y  direct<?ii  against  thvir  t'wi." 

If  it  had  been  an  ubjeetion  to  some  Irishmen  that  they  obtained 
their  American  citiKenahip  ou  terms  arranged  by  wire-pulling 
politieiaosj  the  reproach  was  washed  out  ou  such  battle-fields  as 
these : — 

"  Afier  witn«(«ing  the  gallantry  nnd  devotion  vxliibited  by  Meaghcr'a 
troopK,"  contj'iues  the  same  corrcapondenl,  "viewing  tlie  hillaidea  for  acre* 
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ItEVro  vriUi  their  corpses  as  thick  a%  naimnaal  Icavce^  Uic  sptwtator  cfln 
'wfilber  nolliing  biic  their  denjwrate  conngo,  aad  ngrol  thiil  it  wai  n 
nlilbiLod  in  u  better  cniiye.     Tb:u  any  mortal  men  could  have  carriod  tin 
pOflltioQ  beloro  which  thuy  were  wanlonly  wcriticed,  defandod  as  it  wss,  soe 
to  ma  idlu  tu  conceive.     Uut  the  bodies  which  lie  id  dense  masses  witbut  forty 
yards  of  the  niuiiilcs  ol'  CuJouel  WiiUoii'h  guns,  are  the  best  erideoce  wbst 
riianner  of  inuu  wcro  ihi-y  who  {>rcssi>d  ou  to  dtmili  with  tlio  daimtlessncaa  of  a 
ntco  which  has  gained  glory  on  a  thousand  hatlle-fields  nnd  never  more  richly 
dpiwnred  it  than  at  the  foot  of  Maire's  heights  the  thirteenth  day  o(  Dt^'Ctnbf r, 
1802." 


1 
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Though  the  indifitlual  suldiers  uf  Irish  brigades  might  be  sacrifired 
in  hecatombs  to  their  owu  superlatirc  daring,  and  to  the  esperimeotal 
sci(;nce  of  so  many  Federal  geacraU.  the  substantial  formation  of  the 
Irish  regiments,  their  corporate  entity,  was  kept  intact  by  new  hosts  _ 
of  headlong  heroes  of  the  same  impetuous  nationality^  and  the  [lea  J 
of  a  German  stail-oflicer  of  the  Confederate  army  can  relate  Iioir  at 
lltchmond  the  gallant  columns  of  ilill,  and  Anderson,  and  Piekett, 
with  the  flower  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  regiments^  weot 
down  in  precipitate  ruin  before  the  ranks  where  the  Greco  Banner 
flashed  above  the  batt1e>smokc  beside  the  Stripes  and  Stan, 

"The  struggle  was  man  to  man,  eye  to  eye,  Ijayonet  to  bayonet.  The 
hofstiie  Meagher's  Brigade,  composed  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  oflVred  hcroie 
rcsiftunce.  After  a  fierce  straggle  our  jwople  gave  way,  and  at  length  all 
orders  and  encoiirageniejit^  ivore  vnin ;  they  were  fulling  back  in  the  greates 
confusion.  Infuriated,  fouming  nt  the  moutli,  hare-headed,  sabre  in  bond,  ac 
lliis  critical  moment  General  Cobb  appeared  upon  the  field,  at  the  head  of  hii 
legion,  and  with  the  Nineteenth  North  Carolina  And  the  Fourteenth  Virginia 
Itegimenta.  At  once  these  troops  renewed  the  attack  ;  but  all  their  devotion 
and  self-sdcrilice  were  in  vn.in.  The  Iri«h  held  their  position  with  n  detcmt- 
natton  and  ferocity  that  called  forth  the  adniiratioii  of  our  oRicent.  Broken 
to  pieces  and  disorgaiiixed,  the  reinnantx  of  Cobb's  line  legion  came  rolling 
back  from  the  charge.*' 

Such  was  the  story  of  Irish  valour  on  the  side  of  the  North,  while 
the  merit  of  those  Irishmen  who  had  cast  in  their  fortune*  with  the , 
lost   cause  may  be   noticed   in   the   words  of  General   Beauregard 

himself: — 

"Relative  to  the  soldierly  qualities  of  the  Irish  who  took  part  in  tlia, 
war,"  liaid  thui  distioguished  CoDfoderiLte  commnnder,  "I  beg  to  state 
ihey  di&played  the  sturdy  and  manly  courage  of  the  English,  combined  widi 
the  impetuous  and    buoyant  character  of  the  French,     They  were  fotuiil 
to   be  always  the  worthy  companions  of  the  gsltani  Confedvrate  ttutdiert 
with  whom  they  fought  side  by  side  during  over  four  years  of  intenw 
BtruggU'." 

The  Ibibu  Backwoods  Song. 

These  are  proud  testimonies  to  the  position  whicli  the  Irish  extC&v 
had  achieved  for  themselves  in   the  service  of  their  adopted  contitry. 
and  the  hnudrcds  of  thouiianda  of  Irish  soldiers  were  proud  to  iiaTe 
deserved  them.      But  there  was  another  .scntiroent  besides  fiddly  k, 
the  Hag  of  North  or  South  animating  the  breasts  of  that  vast  hoit 
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of  annotl  and  disciplined  Colts  wlio,  as  they  oouritwl  Ttith  exultation 
their  iimutncmblc  files,  were  tempted  to  boo-it,  like  the  Christian 
IcDighta  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Xikopolis,  that  "  though  the 
heaven  were  to  fall,  tliey  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances."  This 
sentiment  may  be  ilhiatratcd  by  a  well-Unoivn  story  of  the  war. 
While  two  hostile  armies  of  Federals  and  Confederate*  lay  facing  one 
another  on  the  opposite  hanks  of  the  llappahannock,  the  soldiers  ou 
both  sides  not  on  duty  were  accustoraed  to  wile  away  the  evening  in 
the  caoaps  by  jest  and  sous; ;  and  one  evening  there  suddenly  arose 
ou  the  trantiuil  nir  the  manly  melody  of  a  favourite  chant  of  the 
American-Irish,  the  composition  of  5Ir.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  uow  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Wcatmeatit.  Beginning  at  one 
>riug  of  the  Federal  army,  it  rolled  iu  thunderous  music  along  the 
tents  and  through  tUc  crowded  lines.  It  swept  in  storm  across  the 
separating  rircr.  It  was  taken  up  iu  thinner  volume  but  with  qo 
leaser  emotion  hy  Confederate  company  after  company.  Both  hanks 
of  the  atre^ni  were  quickly  ewarmiug  with  n  martial  niultitudc, 
divided  by  discordant  American,  fivmpathies,  but  one  and  iudiKHoluhlc 
in   the   common  devotion  wliich    rang  forth  in  the  Irish   Backwooda 

SoDg  :— 

"  Doop  iu  ranailian  wooda  wcVo  met, 

i'"r»ni  anc  hri^lit  iilniiil  Hiiwu  ; 

Onnt  ia  lli(<  land  w«  trcnil,  )>iit  jrot 

Our  tiearU  lU'e  wiCli  uur  tywa. 
AjiiI  ura  MM  Wvi-  tliiM  «baniy  iinknlt, 
Wiiilu  TiuIm  tlip  jiai-tuiK  day, 
We'U  toMt  old  Irt'laud, 
Dear  old  IrtUnd  1 
Ireland,  lioyii,  liiirrah  \ 

"  We'v«  lieftrcl  her  fAtilta  3  himdroil  ttiiia% 
The  new  nn««  nnd  the  olil ; 
In  song!  uid  seniiou*,  nmi*  anil  rbyni-a 

KnlvtE^  •oDiu  lirty  fold. 
But  tuk«  thvm  all.  tliu  grout  luid  Bmall, 
And  thi*  we've  jYit  to  nay  :— 
Hen-'a  dnar  <ild  Itvlnciil, 
Good  old  IrvUud  ! 
Ireland,  boys,  harrali  ! 

**  Wa  kriciHr  tltat  bmvo  auil  guod  uiso  tried 
Tn  sua])  ber  rutty  ckaJD, 
Tliat  luvtriota  luffoird,  martyn  «i)«]. 

And  all,  'tisaniil,  in  vnin. 
But  nil,  boyi^  no  !  a  glauc«  will  »\\aw 
How  far  tliey've  won  tb«irway — 
HpTO'a  Inved  old  Ireland, 
lArnvfl  <ild  Ireland  1 
Irckud,  boyi,  hurrab  1" 

The   Preccr&ors  of  Feviasism. 

The  question  was  "  Uow  far  they'd  won  their  way  ?"  Though,  as  it 
was  easy  to  perceive,  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  Irisli  exiles 
were  favourable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  reception  of  Irish 
Nationalist  projects,  it  rcr^uircd  a  plan,  a  purpose,  and  at  least  a 
prospect  of  action,  in  order  to  convert  tliat  mass  of  anti-F^nf;lish 
disallcetioQ  iuto  a  concrete  danger  to  the  e\isting  rclatioaa  bctwcea 
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Great  Itritaia  and  Irelaucl.     In  one  sense  or  another,  aometbiug^ 
a  purpose  it  not  a  plan  had  always  subsisted  in   oertftin   aectiouft    ^ 
the  Irish  po|iu1alion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  kept  up  the  tr«i(/^ 
tioD  of  national   independence  in   the  minds  of  the   maises.     Tig 
Kapparees  bad  taken  the  aspiration  from  the  men  of  Augbrim  aoi 
Limerick.      In  semi-reljeUiona  legality  and  constitutional  mutiny,  tlw 
Volunteer  Movement  had  transferred  the  protest  of  the  ouUavs  k, 
the  parliamentary  arena.     The  United  Irishmen  hod  failed  to  tsng 
the    undertaking  a   step  further,  hut   the  aliortive   insurreclion  ^ 
Eramct,  and  the  multitudinous  agitation  of  O'Connell,  shoved  tliat 
the  yearnings  of  the  native  race  had  not  been  drovnod  in  the  blood 
■of  '98.     The  fiasco  of  Voung  Ireland  had  ended   at   Rallingar>',  bat 
had    bequeathed  the  magic  of  its  lyre  and  the  fire  of   its  oratory 
and  its  journalism   to  enkindle  the   imoginationa  and   convince  the 
reason  of  a  new  generation,  whom  the  Katit>nal  Solioola  bar!  taugKt 
to    rcul,  and    n'hom   the  awful   cvietiou!!   of   the    Famine  had  not 
reconciled  to  the  operations   of  British  law  in   Ireland.     Already, 
previous  to  the  mustering  of  the  Irish   hosts  l)ctwecu   the   Poiomtt 
And  the  Missis^ppi,  two  men  of  the  school  of  ]  A4A,  nrho  bad  surre^eil 
the  Irish  situation  from  a  Parisian  study,  had  determined  to  try  Uic 
effect  of  the  application  of  Continental  systems  of  secret  orgmiu- 
tion  to  Irish  disaffection,  and   Mr.  James  Stephens   and  3f r.  JoIid 
CMahony,  the  one  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in   the   United  Slata, 
conceived  the  idea  which  n-a^  to  germinate  in  the  Fenian  Association 
and    the    Irish    Rejiubliean    Brotherhood,    the   mysterious    ].R,11.  vf 
-detecti%-e  iuformatiuns  and  treasou  and  treasou- felony  trials  foruusv 
a  day  to  come. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  new  departure,  the  name  of  Jereoiikli 
(yDonovan,  tbeO'Donovan  Uussa  of  dagger  and  dynamite  jounulim 
to-day,  came  into  notice.  A  number  of  young  men  of  Uie  eon- 
mercial  class,  in  a  small  town  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  had  estAblisticd 
a  literary  nnd  historical  society  called  the  Phmnix  National  Societj'. 
They  numbered  about  a  hundred,  and  one  of  their  most  proiaiiifui 
membere  was  a  jovial,  headstrong,  but  well-read  young  fellow  naacd 
Jeremiah  O'Donovan.  Mr.  A.  M.  SuUirnn  gives  the  followiagikctdi 
of  the  future  author  of  such  revolting  and  horrible  designs: — 

"  Forcmojt  in  a  *orl  of  Ciiriilcw  awlacity  Jind  tt:»).)liil«  will,"  vrrit««  t^ 
author  of  *'  N'«w  IrwiancJ,"  '*  wa«  ono  jilrwidy  qitiUpoiiu'-nr-— aatlieaudioritin 
wuuld  aay,  a  ringleader  witii  youo"  ni«n  of  \m  clii«$ — Jei«milb  DoaOTia 
lie  was  not  only  given  to  Gavli«  atudles,  but  bu  exhibited  a  love  (in  ImOxiev- 
geneHJogic-il  ri;»>iirch  which  vas  quite  aUirming  to  the  local  g«ntty.  He  rer; 
shortly  resumml  ttio  'O'  to  htH  name;  and  ns  hie  people  belongod  to  llo^  1^ 
adopted  tlie  <lieiUii^ui.>iIiin^  <>nelic  nilix  of  'Uossa,'  theacefcu^  signiar  W 
name  Jereiu'uih  O'l)unovaii  ICosEtn.*' 

To  Bossa  and  the  Phoenix  National  Society  Mr.  Jamc4  Stephcni  obi 
•day  introiluced  himself,  expatiated  upon  the  advanti^es  of  or|snttrd 
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conspiracy^  found  that  tlic  seed  fell  on  grateful  soil,  and  started  that 
PbcEuix  t^ociety,  which,  after  putting  out  many  branches  for  some 
months  nmor^  the  impulsive  pnpnlatioua  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  was  as 
usual  (Icnoiinecd  to  the  CinvcraraKut,  broken  up  hy  thn  wholesale 
arrc&t  of  its  nienibers,  ami  became  ofliciaHy  extinct  through  the 
engagement  taken  by  the  accused  to  plcafl  guilty,  and  conic  up  for 
acntcncc  when  called  u[ion.  The  Fctilan  conspiracy  was  to  drive 
its  roots  into  morn  tcnacioua  soil,  and  to  rear  its  trunk  under  more 
aunpicious  airs,  though  it  mny  be  held  that  Fcuianism  it-self  was  in  a 
■way  a  cutting  from  the  Phcctiix  Sot^icty. 

It  is  a  somewhat  nerdlcss  inquiry,  however,  to  track  the  exact 
moment  of  the  genesis  of  any  specific  form  of  Irish  disaffection. 
Organizations  may  start  almost  simnltancously,  and  the  main  stream 
of  the  Nationalist  current  can  only  he  determined  by  waiting  to  sec 
which  movement  will  absorb  and  supersede  the  other.  Fenianism 
was  certainly  known  in  America  under  that  name  white  the  Phrenix 
Association  was  filling  the  youth  of  South  Munster  uilh  hopes  of  a 
more  skilful  Kuimet  and  a  more  successful  Wolfe  Tone.  Unquestion- 
ably also,  men  like  Mr.  James  Stepheus,  Mr.  John  O'.Mabouy,  Mr. 
Luby.  Mr.  KicUhain  uud  Mr.  O'Leary,  who  wei-e  promineut  authori- 
ties of  the  Fenian  and  Irish  Republican  movement  in  its  zenith,  were 
already  active  in  the  work  of  spreading  its  ideas  and  assembling  its 
forces.  Ill  the  minds  uf  the^o  leaders  the  scbeme  which  was  sub* 
aequentty  to  culminate  or  collapse  in  the  insurrectionary  efforts  of 
1867,  had  practically  takcu  sliapc ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  the 
tulk  of  the  disaffected  Irish  were  more  influenced  by  hatred  of  the 
landlordism  which  had  evicted  them  and  was  evicting  their  fellow- 
countrymen  than  hy  Nationalist  animosity  of  the  purely  political 
order.  It  was  against  the  extermination  of  the  people  that  the  anger 
of  the  Irish  NfVf»  and  the  Phoenix  and  the  7mA  American  appear  to 
have  been  mainly  directed,  and  though  the  shooting  of  lantllorda  of 
the  exterminating  type  was  sometimes  eulogised  by  writers  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  eommauded  a  considerable  audience,  the  project  of 
a  military  insurrection  was  during  these  years  rather  a  pious  opinion 
than  a  clearly  conceived  design ;  and  I  must  take  the  outbreak  and 
progress  of  the  American  Civil  War  as  the  true  period  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Fenian  plan  of  campaign. 

I  would  be  wrong,  however,  not  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Kuglish  reader  to  a  circumstance,  to  which  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  has 
flot  given  exaggerated  importance  in  bis  "  New  Ireland,"  though  I  am 
far  from  guaranteeing  all  the  views  of  that  entertaining  hook.  1 
refer  to  the  undoubted  influence  exercised  by  the  advocacy  in  the 
English  press  of  the  Italian  Nationalist  movement  previous  and 
aubsequent  to  the  Franco- Austrian  War  of  ISod,  and  to  its  consider- 
able i>bnrc  in  the  preparation  of  the  popular  mind  of  Ireland  for  the 
iosurrection&ry  Nationalism  of  the  coming  day.     Foreign  Nationalist 
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Tnovcmi^Tits    liave    often  exerted    n  fascinating  inflnencB  upoQ  Irii 
popular  opinion,  even  wlicn  unsupported  by  the  Kngtish  press  lo  tl 
same  extent  as  the  Italian  straggle.     It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  Uie 
connertion    between    the    First    French    Republic    and    the    Ignited 
Irisbmen    prcrious  to  1798.      When   the    Second   French    Republic 
iras  establislied  in  18-18,  the  leaden  of  the  Young  Ireland  par^ 
deputed  Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher  to  present  an  address  of 
gratulation  to  the  French  Republican  Govcmmeni  on  behalf  of 
Irish   people.     During;  1859  and    1860  the  English    prcn  bruogl 
home  tbe  Que^itJon  of  Nationalities,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  dullr 
apprehension  in  Ireland.      Declarations  that  "  Europe  has  over  aiu 
over  again  affirmed  the  one  prineiplc  on  Thich  the  Italian  Questit 
depends — the  right  of  a  people  to  choose  it-,  own  rulers,"  and  that 
**  the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  like  every  other  people,  linvc  u 
right  to  choose  their  ova  rulers/*  vere  signiBcantly  applaudei)  oa 
both  sides   of  the  Atlantic.      Rut  the  titbit  winch  most  ailminhlr 
suited  the  Fenian  palate,  and  which  was  most  delicately  and  rotufi- 
tuously  tasted  and  savoured  by  the  readers  of  the  P/uenix  and  the 
Irh/i  American,  was  the  famous  leading  article  of  the  London  Tim/i. 
which   appeared  to  he  the  very  gospel  and  evangel  of  a  !Nulionaliat 
insurrection  : — 

"  It  IB  qnite  timi;  tliiLt  »ll  the  struggling  nationalities  should  elauiy  iiiidff<> 
stand  that  freemen  have  no  sympathy  with  men  who  do  nothing  bat  bgal 
And  sliriek  in  their  fetters.  Liberty  is  a  sehous  game  to  be  played  oai,H 
the  Greek  told  tJie  Persian,  with  koives  sud  liatchots,  and  not  with  dca*l«l 

epigrams  and  soft  pi-titioiia The  wish  to  be  free  ia  nothing,    A  \am, 

or  a  shec-p,  or  a  c«u»ry  bird,  has  ptububly  somo  vsgui'  iostinct  towirda  aaiU 
offrMdooi;  but  what  we  ask — ami  wiiliiu  tho  p«cc  few  days  wahansiU 
with  some  doubt — is  :  Aru  tiiOBC  ludjuns  prvparitd  tu  fight  for  their  IrMiiaBl 
....  Tho  lowest  EGiitiment  of  L'tinU'mpl  which  u  frtcman  canfwltstbil 
fxcitod  by  a  wretched  serf,  who  h»s  been  pidinbeil  and  educated  to  i  fgQ 
sonse  of  the  degrudaiion  oif  his  position,  yt!t  ia  witliout  the  manhood  to iJa 
more  thsn  inti-r  piteouB  lameatations." 

Rapturonaly  did  the  Fcni&n  organs  quote  these  burning  eipreujou 
of  tlie  contempt  of  freemen  for  a  race  of  willing  slaves. 

And  just  wlipu  the  popular  mind  had  been  thoronghly  excited  bj 
such  doctrinra,  there  occurred  two  events,  almost  eontemporaaeouilT, 
which  <)uickly  brought  the  Nationalist  passion  to   the  ferer  bd^ 
of  hope   and   exasperation.     On    the   awful  morning  of  the  Hdi  cf 
April,  ]8fil,  for  ever  afcrirsed  in  the  annals  of  Donegal,  the  Glcore 
Evietion.s— tlie  deliberate  dcpoimlation  of  a  vast  district  of  raunt 
order  of  a  new  landlord,  who  had  bought  the  place  a  couple  of  jcsf* 
previously — were  executed  tinder  protection  of  the  bayonets  of  tlie 
soldiers  and   constabulary  of  Wvx  CJracioua   llajcaty,  the  (iaet'B 'U 
that  portion  of  the  United  Kingrlom  called  Ireland.      Six  day»  ktcf, 
oji  the  cver-mcniorablc  12th  of  April,  1R61,  the  Secessionist  caiima 
of  South  Carolina  belched  out  their   smolic  and    flame  and  hisMg 

nd-!'bot  upon  the  atar-spangled  banner  uhieh  floated  abort  Fm 
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Sumter,  and  Sir.  James  Stcpheos  began  to  realize  the  commeuccmciit 
of  bis  oppQitunitj. 

TiiE  PaopAGATioN  or  Fenianisu. 

The  fimeral  procession  which  atteDded  the  body  of  Tereuce 
iJcUew  M'Manus,  one  of  the  rebels  of  '18,  who  died  at  Sau 
Fmncisco  early  in  the  year  1861,  and  whose  reronins  were  borne 
through  the  cities  of  Americti  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  final 
restiug-place  in  Glasncvin,  was  the  ccremoDial  which  aunounced 
that  tlic  period  of  active  preparation  had  arrived,  and  that  the 
general  design  of  the  party  of  insurreetion  wm  now  fixed.  From  the 
30th  of  Octolicr,  18G1,  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  fnncral  ship  at 
QueenatowDj  to  the  lOth  of  Not'cmber,  the  day  of  the  interment  at 
Dublin,  iras  a  time  of  intense  cicitcmnnt  and  profound  emotion  in 
Ireland.  Every  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  funcrnl,  as  it  proceeded 
alotrty  across  the  island,  was  marked  by  the  gathering  of  sympathiz- 
ing inultitndc.4  and  the  enlistment  of  iunnmernlde  rccnirts  to  the 
Fenian  eausc.  Fifty  thousand  men  marchedin  military  order  behind 
the  body  through  the  streets  of  the  Irish  capital.  A  quarter  of  a. 
million  of  people  thronged  the  sideways  and  the  public  places.  The 
Fenian  leaders  recognized  in  the  surging  masses  the  raw  materials 
for  their  ptirposcj  and  the  most  sanguine  boasted  that  there  would 
800U  be  an  Irish  army  ou  Irish  soil  to  equal  the  Irish  ho»t  which 
was  collecting  beneath  the  banners  of  the  Disunited  States  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  How  to  turn  that  mass  of  proccssiouists  and  specta- 
tors into  au  army  waa  the  not  inconsiderable  task  of  the  ib'coian 
directory. 

I  have  often  been  amused  to  read  the  accusations  of  negligent 
ndmiaist ration  and  tax  supervision  which  Couservatirc  speech- 
makers  direct  against  the  Liberal  Uovernment  of  the  present  day 
for  the  alleged  development  of  disaffectioa  in  contemporary  Ireland. 
I  cannot  help  rccaUiug'  to  mind  the  unchecked  ostentation  with  which 
the  Fenian  organizers  were  allowed  to  develop  their  plans  during 
the  entire  period  from  the  M'Manus  Funeral  Pmcession  in  1861  to 
the  Suppression  of  tlie  Iris/i  People  in  18G5.  During  the  whole  of 
that  period  a  statesman,  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  contemjiorary 
Couacrvatives  claim  as  a  type  of  the  true  English  premier,  held  the 
reins  of  office,  and  yet  Mr.  James  Stephens  and  his  merry  men  were 
enabled  to  cover  Ireland  with  the  netnork  of  their  organiKatiou,  to 
appoint  their  Centres  and  construct  their  Circles,  to  select  their  Ti's 
to  marshal  their   C's  in  the  superior  and  subordinate  ranks  of 

lieir  anarmed  Army,  with  apparently  little  less  impunity  than  if  they 
were  pursuing  their  operations  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capital  at 
Washington  instead  of  the  Cattle  at  Dublin,  That  in  evcrj*  military 
sense  the  orgouization  was  utterly  deficient  and  nncquippcd,  that  the 
training  of  the  Fenian  levies   seldom   went   beyond    an   indifferent 
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acquaintance  witli  the  goose-step,  that  the  whole  enterprise  tumtS 
out  to  be  "  very  ea»)-  to  talk  of,  but  uot  so  easy  to  do,"  cannot  be 
deoieil,  iudecd;  but  neither  cau  it  be  deuiud  that  Feoiauism  ia  & 
way  urgauized  and  cxteudcd  itself  very  thoroughly  aiuoug  large 
masses  of  the  Irish  populatiou  in  every  quarter  of  Irelaud,  and  that 
wherever  the  eiuissancs  of  the  Central  Organizer  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  the  C.O.I. li.,  as  Stephcus  loved  to  be  styled,  effected  their 
passage,  they  left  behind  them  u  trail  whieli  the  Government  often 
8ubeci|ucntly  vere  able  to  follow,  but  which  the  GovemmeDt  b» 
never  hcen  able  to  eflacc.  Even  the  opeu,  notorious,  and  uaeom- 
promi»iii{;  publication  of  the  aims  aud  objocta  of  the  Irish  Rcpub* 
licau  Hnilherliuod  in  a  special  organ  suited  for  circulation  among  the 
popular  classes  was  undertaken  by  the  ('entral  Organizer,  with  the 
Biine  philusuphical  calm  on  the  part  of  the  Palmerstnn  Administra- 
tion. In  November,  18G3,  exactly  two  years  after  the  M'Mnnui 
Procession,  Mr.  James  Stephens  founded  the  Irish  People  ncwsijaper 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Castle  itself,  placed  upon  it  the  devoted  xcal 
and  effective  pens  of  Mr.  John  O'lxsary,  Mr.  Charles  Kickham,  and 
Mr.  ClnrKe  Luby,  and  continued  for  two  years,  without  any  sort  of: 
, police  interference,  instructing  the  reading  classes  among  the  Irish 
people  in  Ireland  and  Great  Uritaiu  iu  the  saving  doctrines  of  Irre- 
concilable Nationalism  and  Emancipation  by  Insurrection.  Nor 
might  the  suppressiou  of  the  Iritk  Pcoph,  when  it  had  substaiitialtr 
done  its  work,  have  occurred  even  after  two  ye;ira,  hut  for  tlic  acci-  ^i 
<]entsl  revelation  to  the  Government  by  that  familiar  deus  ex  mathina^^ 
of  Irish  govemmeutalism,  ao  approver  or  informer,  of  a  written  order ^^ 
from  Stephens  to  tlie  working  B's,  and  captains  of  Circles,  in  the 
great  county  of  Tipperary,  giving  directions  for  early  action. 
Najile,  a  subordinate  member  of  the  /riiA  Peopfe  printing  staOjl 
picked  the  pueket  of  a  drunken  Fenian,  as  he  lay  ostccp  in  the  heavy 
Kleep  of  intoxication,  instead  of  speeding  on  his  way  to  the  vorii-j 
ing  IVs  of  Tipperary,  and  conveyed  the  precious  niiasivc  to  the 
Castle,  Mr.  James  Stephens  must  have  considcTcd  himself  justified  ^j 
in  the  contempt  which  hn  evidently  entertained  for  the  powers  of^| 
observation  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  aa  for  two  years  the  IrUh  People  ^1 
went  on  a.skiiig,  in  the  words  of  an  article  of  the  year  1864 :  "  Are 
the  inillions  of  the  Irish  race  at  present  living,  and  the  couutlcsa 
millions  yet  unborn,  to  wander  for  ever  over  God's  earth  without 
really  a  home  or  country?  Think,  Urothcrs,  and  answer,  but  let 
the  answer  be — not  in  words — but  in  deeds."  The  bland  audacity 
of  Mich  journalism  must  have  .singularly  imprcs.«d  the  quick  asc 
retentive  minds  of  its  Iri^ih  readers. 


4 


The  Insvukectionary  1'iasco. 

I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  oft-told    tale  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Fcuiau  insurrection.     The  thing  was  inevitable,  and  it  is  mera 
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superfluous  breath  to  remark  thut  the  Fenian  leaders  "might  have 
bccTi  more  pradent,"  or  "  ought  to  have  heea'*  better  prepared.  No 
prudence  and  uo  preparatiou  could  obviate  tlie  initial  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  Iri»h  RcpubUcaa  Brotherhood  ;  that  the  strengrth  of 
their  morenicot  lay  ici  the  discipliued  valour  of  half  a  millioa  of 
Irish  veterans  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  that  between  Phil 
Sheridao's  troopers,  or  Tom  Muogher'a  fierce  Infantry,  and  any 
debarkation  on  Irish  soil  a  certain  difficulty  of  transport  intervened 
which  had  iu,  past  days  proved  too  mucli  for  tlic  grim  terchs  viejoa 
of  Parma,  and  the  vieUlen  maastaches  of  Napoleon,  and  which  was 
decidedly  beyond  lite  capacities  of  Mr.  Jatnen  Stopliens  ami  liis 
Republic^  even  though  thu  Fenian  oath  of  enlistment  dcclarc<l  the 
latter  to  be  "  now  virtually  established." 

During  the  two  years  occupied  by  the  fitftil  spiitterings  of  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  the  solitary  representative  of  the  Armada  which  vas 
to  bear  the  veterans  of  America  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  was 
the  little  brigantiiie  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  the  Jacknelt,  sub- 
sequently named  the  Erin's  Hope,  which  succeeded  in  crossing  to  the 
Irish  shores  with  a  cargo  of  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  a  body  of  experienced  Irish  American 
officers — ^including  General  Kerrigan,  Colnuel  Treailian,  Colonel 
Warren,  Colonel  Naglc,  Captain  Kavanagb,  Lieutenant  CosteUo,  and 
some  others — but  after  beating  around  the  ishiud  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  had  to  retura  witli  her  cargo  undischarged,  though  leaving 
beliiud  her  a  number  of  her  passengers  who  lauded  off  Dungarvau, 
only  to  fall  at  once  luto  the  clutches  of  the  law.  As  for  the  other 
iucideuts  of  what  is  called  the  Fenian  Outbreak,  the  local  risings 
and  gathcriuga  iu  the  island,  the  attempted  surprise  of  Chester 
Castle,  the  rescue  at  Muuehester,  the  crossing  of  the  Canadian  froa- 
tier  by  a  Fenian  column,  and  the  rest — tliey  ouly  nerve  to  show  to 
the  least  observant  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  tumultuous  enthusiasm  or  considerable  organization  of  a 
private  kind,  evcu  when  enjoying  the  sympathy  of  vast  masses  of 
men,  and  the  setting  of  an  array  in  the  field  against  one  of  the 
grcaU'st  Empires  of  history,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  centres  of 
English  strength  and  the  arsenals  of  English  resources,  'ITic  Govern- 
ment boasted  of  suppressing  the  Feuiaa  insurrection.  It  was  tJjc 
nature  of  things  which  had  suppressed  the  Fenian  insurrection. 
English  law  reigned  in  IrClaml,  and  the  Irish  American  veterans  had 
to  survey  the  scene  with  what  equanimity  they  could  muster,  as  it 
was  clearly  unadvisablc  to  attempt  to  cross  thoAtlautie  by  swimming 
with  their  rifles  in  their  teeth,  aud  any  considerable  train  of  artillery 
in  their  wake. 

It  would,  howe%'cr,  be  singularly  unjust  to  the  able  aud  practical 
men  of  approved  courage  aud  skill  who  at  difTerent  times  exercised 
a  leading  influence  iu  the  Fenian  couucils  between  the  commenoe- 
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rocnt  of  the  Atncrican  Ciril  ^Var  and  the  coUapic  of  vhat  is  caHo] 
the  Fenian  insurrection,  to  attribntc  to  them  the  senseless  notion 
a  war  with   the   British  Empire,  cither  upon  the   basis  of  the   I 
military  force  in    the  States,  or  upon   the  basis   of  the  "  Circa 
organization  of  Mr.  JamR»  Stephens  in  Ireland.      If  the  archive* 
the  l-'edcral  Govcrnnjent,  if  all  the  records  of  the  commumcatious 
which  passed  between  the  Federal  autliorities  and  the  Feuian  leaden 
dnritig  the  Civil  War,  could  be  publinhed  ;  if,  in  particular,  we  could 
have  a  complete  account  of  the  arrangements  or  quasi- arm ngcmeati 
between  the  United   States  War  Departmeut  and  the  spokcamen  of 
Irish    sentiment    during   the   most  critical   period   of  the   relationi 
between  the  United  States  and  England  at  that  time  ;  if  we  had  all 
the   means  for  taking  full    account  of  the  coaditiou  of  feeling 
towards  England    both  north  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixie's  line 
for  many  a  day  before   and  after  the  surrender  of  Robert  Lee  and 
the  capture  of  Jeffersou  Davts,  the  most  sceptical  iCnglishmau  vookl 
hesitate  to  »ay  that  the  enterprise  of  the  Fenian  Association  and  Irisfa 
Republican  Hrotherliood  was  congenitally  futile  or  necessarily  absunl. 
There  was  a  moment  when  the  plan  of  the  invasion  of  Canada  vai 
seriously  di^cnsscil   by  the  chiefs  of  the   American   General   Stsf, 
wheu    the    commanders  of   the   probable    expedition   were  aliesdy 
designated,  and  when  the  Fcoiau  leaders  had  most  reasonable  warrsnt 
for   the   conviction   that  they  might  soon   be  entitled  to  raise  ihe 
Green    Banner    beside    the   Stars    and   Stripes    above   an  arrsr  of 
hundreds   of    thousands  of   Irish  soldiers.      Unquestionably  m»]r 
grave  and  deliberate  men,  not  given  to  dreaming,  considered  at  oiore 
than  one  moment  that  the  aid  of  the  American  Uuion  in  restoric^ 
the  independence  of  Ireland  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  Irish  fur 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  American   Union.     But  it  was  not  to 
be  so.    And  the  so-called  Feuiau  inaurrcctiou  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  largely  the  desperate  attempt  of  the  hottest  heads  and  fieicat 
hearts  of  the  organization   to  do  something  to  ,iu8tify  or  at  least  to 
save  from  Ehamc  the  proud  predictions  which  had  filled  the  columot 
of  the   Feuiau  press  and  the  addresses  of   the  Fenian  leaden,  whik 
American    citiiieuship   was   t»tiU    stung    by   the  recognition    of  tKr 
Southern  belligerents,  aud  irheu  American  commerce  was  tUU  tcfo- 
riated  by  the  exploits  of  the  Alabama. 

The  Pcnishme.nt  op  the  Fbniass. 

The  armed  rising  of  the  Fenians,  such  armed  rising  as  had  td^a 
place,  was  suppressed,  and  the  British  Empire,  an  easy  rictor,  kcld 
in  its  power  a  number  of  the  leading  actors  both  in  the  prepantka 
of  the  rising  and  in  the  rising  itself.  I  am  not  bound  to  «dt 
chronological  order,  and  I  do  not  follow  any  chronological  order. 
For  the   purpose  which  I   have   in   view,  both  batcJiL-a  of  priseoin, 

se  who  were  connected  with  the  pre-insurgcnt  period  which  mtj 
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be  idcntiBccl  with  the  publication  anil  siipprcssioD  of  the  Irish  Vwple 
iu  18G5,  and  those  connected  Tritli  the  insurgent  agitation  of  the  two 
sub&cqucnt  years,  form  but  one  body.  The  Government  had  them 
fast ;  how  did  the  Government  treat  tbcm  ? 

As  far  as  I  have  »ccn,  KuglLshmen  do  not  yet  even  suspect  the 
crucial  importance  of  thia  question.  As  far  as  I  have  seen, 
BngUsboneu — iu  some  respects  the  most  uoretlectire  and  uudls- 
criaiiuating  of  mankind — do  not  suspect  that  it  was  precisely  the 
treatuicut  of  the  Feuiau  pribuuers  which  has  introduced  anew  into 
the  rclutiuus  of  the  two  peoples  the  terrible  cjLusixiratiou  ubich  is 
uow  abroad,  the  terrible  exasperatiuu  which  had  lain  doroiuut  for 
generations  or  which  had  uevc-r  existed.  TUc  Liberal  Adiuiuistratton 
of  Lord  Uussell  and  the  Tory  Adcniaistratiua  of  Lord  Derby 
concurred  in  sentencing  the  Irisb  political  insurgent  to  the  puniah- 
lucut  and  the  cumpajitonsbip  of  Bill  Sykes.  Thcy  gloried  in 
degrading  the  Irish  Kebcl  to  the  level  of  the  Common  Felon.  I 
fail  to  see  bow  their  success  could  have  been  expected  to  improre  the 
tone  of  Irish  disaffection  if  they  hod  succeeded  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  hopes. 

It  is  imperatiro  to  recall  to  mind,  if  a  right  judgment  is  to  be 
formed  npou  r)ucstions  which  coutiuuc  vitally  to  affect  the  present 
relations  of  the  two  races,  the  fact  that  no  outrage  against  the 
common  law,  no  crime  of  common  law,  could  ever  be  impnted  or 
was  ever  attempted  to  be  proved  against  any  of  the  men  who  took 
part  either  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  People  newspaper,  or  in  the 
attempts  at  insurrection  which  followed  fitfully  and  at  intervals  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  People  newspaper.  These  men  conspired  to 
effect  the  separation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  would 
certainly  have  deprived  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  "  her 
style,  honour,  and  royal  name"  iu  "  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland."  When  conquered,  their  lives  were  forfeit  to  the  law 
of  the  conqueror.  Any  just  punishment  shurt  of  death  was  equally 
within  the  right  of  the  Uritish  Oovcrniauat.  Hut  to  spare  the  lives 
of  tliese  men  merely  in  order  to  send  them  to  berd  with  the  scum 
and  sweepings  of  the  eriniinal  chuses  in  Portland  and  Dartmoor,  to 
thrust  stainless  scholars  and  gentlemen  like  Charles  Kickhom,  like 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  like  John  O'Leary,  cbivalric  soldiers  like 
General  Thomas  Burke,  like  Captain  John  M'CIure,  plain-spoken  and 
straightforward  men  like  O'Donovan  llossa,  into  the  fetid  horrors  of 
Common  Penal  Servitude,  was  not  within  the  right  of  any  Govern- 
ment on  cartb.  It  was  the  application  of  cynical  and  brutal  Force, 
Caod  nothing  more. 
■  Let  the  facts  be  borne  in  mind.  Down  to  the  snpprcMton  of  the 
triah  People  ncwspapfir,  no  overt  act  whatever  had  been  committed 
beyond  the  preparation  of  insurrection  and  the  publication  of  inflam- 
matory verse  and  prose.      After  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  People 
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Deirspaper,  the  bands  of  tiiiurnii;fl  or  half-armed  peasants  and  city 
jroutbs  wliu  furuicd  tlic  hulk  of  tlic  array  which  the  Irish  AmericaQ 
uffiuers  vcrc  expected  tu  lead,  never  once — though  for  daya  together 
raluablc  property  and  hostile  lives  in  numcroua  counties  of  Ireland 
were  at  their  mercy — iicrer  ouce,  or  in  the  slightest  aiid  remotest 
degrecj  perpetrated  \\\vya  any  non-combatant  any  violation  of  the 
commands,  "  TIiou  shalt  not  kill/'  and  "  Thou  shall  not  steal. "  When 
the  news  of  tiie  ahurtive  rising  at  Cahirciveeu  sent  the  whole  of  the 
frightened  gentry  of  Kerry  into  KJUarney  Kailway  Hotel,  couTerted 
into  an  improvised  hlockhonsc,  no  advantage  was  taken  of  the  ilight 
of  the  proprietors ;  and  nheu  the  scare  had  passed,  and  the  gentry 
returned  to  their  homes,  there  "vas  not  the  loss  of  a  silver  spoOD, 
there  was  not  the  life  of  a  barudoor  fowl,  to  be  allied  against  the 
reputation  of  the  Fenian  gathering. 

At  the  trials  of  the  prisoners,  nothing  eould  be  more  mauly, 
nothing  could  be  more  outspoken,  than  the  indignation  vith  which 
the  cuptive  Fenians  denounced  the  burc  suggestion  that  plunder  or 
a«$a«inatiou  was  an  object  of  their  enterprise.  Some  rash  imputa- 
tion of  the  sort  had,  to  his  subsc4ucut  great  regret  and  grief,  found 
a  passing  mention  in  a  sjjecch  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  the 
present  e:(celleut  and  fair-minded  Judge  Barry.  Some  other  official 
of  the  Crown  had  harped  upon  the  haselem  slauder.  Mr.  Clarke 
Luby  repudiated  with  strong  emotion  such  an  infaofiy: 

"  Id  justice  to  my  character,  I  must  say  that  in  this  Court  there  is  not  a  man 
more  incapable  gt'  auylliing  Like  massacre  or  SMassination  than  I  am.  I  reoUy 
believe  tijat  the  goutleQien  wbu  have  shown  so  much  ability  in  proaecutiDg 
mc,  in  the  botboui  of  their  hearts  believe  mo  incapable  of  an  act  of  asiasdoa- 
tion  or  roassacre." 

But  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  was  sentenced  to  twenty  year*  ot  penal 
wrritude.  When  Captain  John  M'AfTerty  stood  up  to  receive 
sentence  of  death>  he  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  truth  : — 

"  I  do  not  duny  lliat  I  havo  sympathized  with  tho  Irish  people — I  love 
belaud — I  love  the  Irish  ppoplc.  If  I  were  free  to-morrow,  and  the  Irish 
people  were  to  take  the  field  for  independence,  my  sjiupathy  would  b«  with 
them;  [  would  join  thf.ni  if  they  hnd  any  prospect  wlintevor  of  indcppodenee, 
but  1  would  not  give  lay  sanction  to   the  useless  efTusioa  of  blood,  however 

done I  find  no  fault  with  the  jury,  no  complaint  againat  the  judges. 

I  have  bcun  tritd  and  fcrund  guilty.  I  am  perieutly  satisfied  itint  1  must  go 
to  my  grave.  I  will  go  to  my  grave  as  a  gentlpnian  and  a  Christian,  although 
1  regret  tLut  I  should  be  cut  off  ut  this  stage  of  my  life — still  many  a  noble 
Irtshuau  died  iti  di^ftuiuo  of  uiy  southern  clime." 

Captain  John  M'Clure,  who  had  won  his  rank  in  the  service  of 
the  North,  as  Captain  ^M'Afferty  had  in  the  serncc  of  the  Con- 
federation,  said  before  sentence  : — 

"  I  inA  fully  iiatii^ed  of  the  righteousness  of  my  every  act  in  connection 
witli  the  late  revolutionary  luovetuent  in  tliis  country,  b^tng  actuated  by  a 
holy  de^re  to  awist  in  the  emancipation  of  an  enslaved  and  generous  people. 
I  derive  mote  pleasure  from  having  done  the  act  than  from  any  other 
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fhw  occurred  lii  tiie   ihiriiig  my  vwnlful  though  youtliftil  life-     I  wish 

lb*  dutinvtly  undoratood  liero,  sLauding  iis  I  ilo  on  the   brink  of  nn  esriy 

n  grave,  that  I  am  no  filibuttler  or  frueliuoter,  nad  tliat  I  hud  no  pvrsooul  object 

or  iacliaatioD  to  gain  anything  in  coming  to  tliis  country.     I  camo  solely 

through  lore  of  Ireland  nnd  syupatliy  Jbr  Ler  peojtle.     If  I  have  forl'eitvtt 

my  lile,  1  urn  ready  to  abide  thu  isEUe." 

General  Thomas  Burke  epuke  lu  uo  less  noble  luuguage  wlieu  his 
turo  caaie  to  address  hia  judges  :— 

•*  Fully  convinced  jir.d  Bati.ified  of  the  rigTitcoii3n,c9s  of  my  crtry  act  in 
conaeclion  with  the  lute  rwn]iition:kry  movement  in  Ireland,  I  have  oothing 
to  recall,  nothing  that  I  ivoi\ld  not  do  a^in,  notliing  for  which  I  fthould  feeJ 
tlie  tlusli  of  slianie  mimtiing  my  brow.  My  conduct  and  career,  both  ber»  an 
a  private  man  and  in  America — if  you  like — as  a  soldier,  are  before  yoQ,  and 
even  in  this  my  hour  of  trial  I  feel  ths  conactDUsneHs  of  hnviuK  lived  as  an 
bouest  nun,  and  I  will  die  proudly  believing  that  if  I  have  givvn  my  life  to 
give  frvedoni  uud  liberty  to  the  Iniid  of  my  birth,  1  have  done  only  that 
which  every  Irishmau  aud  every  man  whoso  soul  throhi-  with  a  foeling  of 

liberty  should  do I,  my  lords,  hiivo  no  dufiiru  for  t)ia  name  of  a 

martyr;  I  *cek  not  the  deiith  of  a  martyr ;  but  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  and  Omnipotent  <-iod  ihut  my  devotion  for  llielandnfmy  "birth 
Bhotild  lie  tested  on  the  s<»flukl,  1  am  willing  there  to  die  in  defence  of  the 
right  of  men  to  fn-e  government — an  enemy  to  thi-  power  vrhieh  holds  my 
iLBtive  land  in  bondnge." 

When  the  stainless  record  of  the  priaoucrs  became  known  iu 
l^nj(Iandj  when  the  uoblc  sentiments  of  the  prisoners  were  read  in 
England,  gcucrotis  England  resolved  that  such  men  should  not 
perish  on  the  scaffold  of  the  traitor.  England  generously  commuted 
their  sentence  into  the  revolting  coiapftuionship  of  the  wife- 
^laugbtcrcr,  the  garotter,  and  the  utiuatural  oiTcDdcr.  mercifully 
substituted  for  the  brief  pang  of  death  the  agony,  the  contumely, 
the  iufatny,  and  the  outrage  of  the  penal  servitude  of  the  lowest 
felons.  How  each  iustaluicut  of  the  hideous  story  ate  into  the 
very  hearts  of  young  Irishmen  lu  those  days!  Eveu  O'Douovan 
ilossu,  upon  whom  no  shadow  of  non-political  criiue  had  rested,  and 
who  only  occupied  tbo  funetioiia  of  Business  Manager  of  the  Irish 
People  newspaper,  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  When 
the  statesmanship  of  England  sent  the  business  manager  of  the  rebel 
journal  to  dig  and  quarry  in  Portland  between  an  assassin  and  a 
ravishcr,  when  Kugland'a  rulers  put  the  warm-hearted  and  impulsive 
Munstcr  man  to  toil  iu  the  chain  gang,  to  share  the  unimaginable 
contamination  aud  foulness  of  the  felon's  torture-home,  to  carry  and 
empty  in  turn  the  ordure  bucket  of  all  the  nameless  malefactors  of 
his  prison  gallery,  did  they  intend  to  nurture  the  horrible  revenge  of 
the  dynamite  inccndiarj*  ?  When  they  bent  themselves  to  the  task 
of  degrading  the  Irish  Rebel  into  a  I'clon,  what  gain  for  the  State, 
what  gain  for  the  future  relations  l>ctwcen  ihe  two  races,  did  they 
anticipate  from  such  a  transformation?  Undoubtedly  to  some 
extent  they  succeeded,  to  a  terrible  extent  they  sueceeded.  Men, 
I       ulcerated  iu   soul  and   conscience,  came   out  from  that  demoniac 
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ordeal.     Fenianism  was  not  killed.     But  the  infamies  inflicted  upon" 
tie  FcDiaa  convicts  stamped  the  purpose  of  reQiauism  upon  lUe  vcrj* 
nature  and  being  of  hundreds  of  thoasands  of  Irishmco  throughout 
the  vorld. 

The  Rmuscitatios  op  Fenianism. 

Tfic  InathftoniR  punislimcut  inflicted  upou  su  many  scholars, 
soldiers,  and  gentlemen  who  had  attempted  to  carry  out  the  maxim 
of  the  Icadiug  Kiiglish  journal,  that  "  Liberty  ia  a  acrioua  game,  to  Ik 
played  out,  as  the  Greek  tcld  the  Persian,  with  knives  and  hatchets, 
not  with  drawled  epigrams  and  Koft  petitions,"  pn>duced  the  most 
widespread  consequences  in  all  classes  of  the  people.  Hie  physical 
insurrcrtion  of  l-'enianism  had  collapsed,  and  if  the  Government  had 
imitated  the  wise  clemency  which  had  hccn  extended  to  the  Mitchells, 
the  Smith  O'Briens,  the  Gavan  Duflys  of  lft48,  the  spirit  of  Irish  dis- 
affection, disappointed  with  failure  and  cowed  with  ridicule,  might 
again  have  rested  for  twenty  years.  The  hoi-rible  atrocity  of  the 
torturing  iudignitics  perpetrated  upon  the  Fenian  prisoners  o)»cmt«:d 
the  moral  resiirrcelion  of  l''ciiianiam.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  Irish 
nationality  itself  which  was  nought  to  be  degraded,  that  it  was  Irish 
nationality,  the  nationality  that  had  survived  3,000  years  uf  gbrj- 
and  sorrow,  which  was  sent  to  recruit  the  chaiu-gaugs  and  to  bear 
the  ordure  buckets  of  English  convict  hells.  The  Amnesty  Agitation 
suddenly  leaped  to  light  and  popularity,  and  collected  upon  the  some 
platforms,  along  with  notorious  synijiathizers  with  the  I.K.B.,  crowds 
of  merchants,  priests,  and  moderate  politicians,  who  hod  held  sternly 
aloof  from  the  doctrines  of  the  ftish  People  and  the  Circles  and 
Centres  of  the  cnishf^l  conspiracy.  An  indescribable  passion  filled 
and  overflowed  all  hearts.  University  students  and  Trinity  College 
dons  shuddered  with  repulsion  and  indignation  as  they  thought  of  the 
fate  of  the  high-minded  and  scholarly  Lnby.  A  wide  circle  of  per- 
sonal friends  was  touched  to  scalding  grief  over  the  woes  of  the  gentle 
enthusiast  Charles  Ktckham,  deaf  and  half  hlindj  in  the  felon's  uni- 
form and  the  felon's  revolting  company.  The  great  county  of  Tippcrary 
elected,  however  illegally,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  O'Donovan  Itossa, 
against  whose  name  no  charge  was  yet  writ  except  a  defiant  bearing 
and  a  rebel's  heart.  Mass  meetings,  rivalling  in  their  proportions 
the  monster  assemblages  of  Kepeal,  took  place  all  over  the  country. 
And  while  the  multitudes  expressed  commiseratiua  and  anger  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  political  prisoners,  tliey  learned  to  appreciate  the 
motives  that  had  swept  so  many  men  of  high  promise  and  good  repute 
into  the  schemes  which  had  collapsed  so  readily,  and  which  were  being 
punished  so  infamoui'ly.  Shaken  by  the  pressure  of  the  movement, 
shaken  still  more  in  all  probability  by  the  stirrings  of  the  English 
popular  conscience,  which  is  so  often  more  M'isc  than  the  KagUsh 
political  head,  the  GovGrnment  of  Mr.  Gladstone — the  first  Gladstone 
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Cabinet — bcgnu  to  (five  way,  but,  hamperetl  by  official  traditions,  only 
adopted  the  stupid  uud  miserable  expedient  of  partial  and  piecemeal 
amnesty,  under  tbe  itisultiug  guise  of  the  revocable  ticket- of- leave. 

Abominable  revelations  had  ahrcady  leaked  out  of  the  well-kept 
secrecy  of  peual  senitude.  The  first  batches  of  released  prisonera 
corroborated  the  worst  details  of  the  disgusting  story.  Kngliah 
penal  servitude  has  its  horrors  for  the  English  felon,  do  matter  how 
depraved.  What  was  it  for  the  Irish  gcntleraan  who  had  dreamed 
of  imitating  Louis  Kossuth  and  George  Waahiugtoii  ?  The  amnesty 
movement  became  the  expression  of  a  sullen  hate  in  the  breasts  of 
millions^  and  long  before  Michael  Davltt  was  released  iu  order  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  Land  League,  and  long  before  Charles 
M'Carthy  was  released  to  expire  a  broken  and  tortured  wreck  in  the 
arms  of  those  who  would  have  welcomed  his  restoration  to  life  and 
freedom,  the  diabolical  policy  of  degrading  Irish  diaaffectiou  to 
common  felony  and  outrage  had  done  fearful  work  from  Manchester 
and  Dublin  to  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

John  Mitchell,  iti  his  *'  Jail  Journal" — that  marvellous  piece  of  Eng- 
lish prose,  of  which  the  like  is  not  often  to  be  found  even  in  the 
magnificent  literature  of  England — was  able  to  write  that,  nominal 
felon  though  he  was,  he  was  allowed  to  spend  liis  time  in  authorship 
and  study.  lie  chafes  at  fortune.  He  "  gets  oa  but  slowly  in  his 
translation  of  the  '  Politeia.'"  DIflereiit,  desperately  different,  were 
the  privations  iuflictud  on  Mitchell's  successors  after  another  quarter 
of  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  Lad  been  added  to  the  past ; 
aud  I  would  warn  the  statesmen  of  ilugland  to  examine  their  con- 
sciences whenever  tlicy  have  to  do  vith  an  Irish  relwl  who  has 
fpasscfl  through  the  Inferno  into  which  the  Fenian  prisoners  were 
plunged. 

Fkom    Portland   to   PniLADELruiA. 

The  Home  Rule  movement  was  the  resultant  of  many  forces,  but  few 
men  attained  importance  upon  ita  platform  who  had  not  given  pledges 
to  the  amnesty  cause,  tlomc  Rule  was  and  is — if  new  coercion  will 
allow  it  to.  survive — a  constitutional  movement  which  always  enjoyed 
the  loud  disdain  of  the  professors  of  the  faith  of  'OH  and  '67.  The 
rise  of  the  Laud  League  Agitation  was  facilitated  by  the  popular 
impression  produced  by  the  incorrigible  insensibility  of  the  Imperial 
Parhament  to  every  form  of  Irisli  Constitutional  demand  so  loog  as 
it  continued  to  be  merely  constitutional.  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  had  never- 
theless won  o\CT  several  Fenians  to  las  cons  Lit  ntioual  cx.|ierinieut. 

Tlie  Laud  League  rallied  muiiy  of  tlie  leaders  aud  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Fenian  Nationalist  party.  For  ft 
^Ktimc,  niidoubtedly,  the  united  forces  of  the  Irish  race  at  home  and 
^Habroail  stOLxi  at  the  diiposal  of  the  Land  League  directors,  if  they  had 
f       known  what  to  do  with  them,     AH  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
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the  Irish  people  seemed  tnkcn  with  the  faBcinatin^  simplicity  of  the 
Land  League  prop^mmc.  The  loud  announcement  that  the  Land 
was  lo  be  heueeforth  "  for  the  people"  was  declared  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  the  haltiug  views  of  the  Tenant  Rightcra,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  dispose  of  the  varions  interests  of  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  iu  to  expeditiouB  a  fashion.  The  surprising  prediction  of 
Mr.  John  DilloUj  one  of  the  most  populai-  of  the  new  chiefs,  that  the 
Laud  League  Members  of  Parliament  would  prevent  the  passing  of 
any  coercion  Act,  was  jiccepted  as  so  much  obvious  and  necessary 
truth.  The  pruiul  declaration  of  Mr.  PamcU  that  he  would  nerer 
"  have  taken  off  his  coat"  fur  land  reform  if  self- government  was  not 
behind  it,  filled  up  tbc  measure  of  popular  hope  and  exultation. 
Every  good  thing  was  to  be  obtained  for  Ireland,  as  the  phrase  went, 
"without  a.  blow." 

The  new  agitation  enjoyed  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  popular 
journals  of  Ireland.  By  relationship  or  by  purchase  the  entire  weekly 
press  was  afRliated  to  the  Land  Lcti^ne.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Nationalist  newspapers  in  the  United  States  were  secured  by  mcaua 
equally  efficacious.  A  number  of  representatives  of  tbc  League  had 
been  sent  on  various  missions  to  the  American  Irish,  and  the  Irish- 
American  press  gladly  accepted  the  pUaut  pens  of  such  popular 
characters  for  the  supply  of  political  and  Parliamentary  corresiwud- 
ence;  and  the  ready  writers  did  not  fail  to  do  ample  justice  to  tbe 
exploits  of  themselves  and  their  intimates  without  the  slightest  fear 
or  coutradietiou.  or  correction. 

There  were  Fenian  sceptics,  however.  Mr.  James  Stephens,  from  his 
Parisian  retreat,  oecaaionally  expressed  huge  scorn  at  the  theory  that 
firitisli  Dpprc^on  was  to  be  dissipated  by  perpetual  motions  to  report 
progress,  or  the  violated  treaty  to  be  reintegrated  by  a  steady  strategy 
of  all-night  sittings.  Mr.  John  O'Leary  kept  up  a  running  com- 
montary  of  carping  observations,  which  the  young  and  eloquent 
writers  of  Lower  and  Middle  Abbey  Street  dismissed  as  simply  ill- 
natured.  Recently  there  lias  been  a  tendency  in  many  Irish- 
American  qnarteni  also  to  attach  a  less  implicit  faith  to  the  best 
advertised  orntiouB  of  Dublin  Ciccros,  and  even  Sir.  Parnell's 
remarkable  explanation  of  the  no-rent  manifesto  has  been  criticised 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Irish  Nation,  with  a  trcDchant 
vigour  which  does  not  leave  much  unsaid  : — 

"Mr.  Paraell's  speech  »t  Cork,"  writes  the  journal  of  Mr.  John  Deroy, 
"  contains  a  vety  interesting  passage  in  rererence  to  the  no-rent  ni«Qifesto. 
Wo  Icam  from  ii  that  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  '  never  snpposed  that  th* 
policy  of  00  rent  would  do  more  than  effect  good  indirectly  by  eaabUag 
teoante  to  obtain  large  ubatomculs  from  tha  landlords  under  preasure  of  the 
threat  to  pay  no  rvni.'  Hu  is  satisfiod  that  tho  [policy  was  signally  justified 
by  the  results,  '  although  the  amiggle  undoubtedly  involTed  tbe  sacrifioes 
and  snfFerings  of  s<ime  individuals.'  ....  The  maoircsto  advised  the  £tnuers 
to  pay  no  rent  whatever,  under  any  circumatancee,   until  the  Govenunent 
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abamdooed  its  pylicy  oi"  torrori»m.  One  siugle  cDbit,  it  told  them,  would 
Bulliceto  itboliah  l&ndlordisoi;  the  campatgQ  of  a  ginglo  winter  wa\tld  strike 
down  the  ancient  vuemy  for  good.  Tlicra  ivaa  not  ono  word  in  the  document 
about  barguining  fur  ruductioiis  vritl]  ttio  laiiditirijis;  not  one  word  about 
yifldiog  wIk'Ii  tlio  tomuit  waa  pushed  to  ihe  wall ;  on  tho  oantrsry,  the  mani- 
festo distinctly  udvised  the  fiirtners  to  .-dlow  tlietnselvds  to  be  evicted.  It 
promised  tliHt  tlio  funda  of  the  T<and  League  shotild  he  ponrf>d  out  unsttni^dlr 

for  their  isnpport What  musc  those  farmprs  now  think  who  obeyed 

the  miinifeato  to  (he  letter,  find  allowed  themselves  to  be  tiirnL-d  out  of 
house  .ind  home  t  TKey  immolntcd  thcm&olvcs  nnd  their  Ihmiliea  in  the 
full  fnitli  ihiLt  their  trusu^d  leaden  believed  what  thuy  were  aAyiae  wh«n  Lhey 
promised  ihv  Abolition  of  IttodlordisTii  in  ratum  for  the  acc«pt(tncG  of  their 
solenilily  uttered  counsels.  It  docs  not  need  much  imagination  to  fancy  their 
feelings  whan  they  learned  that  the  aulliora  of  the  manifesto  did  not  believv 
what  they  said,  and  did  not  evun  expect  tliat  their  advice  would  he  tnken. 
....  The 'ftunia  individurtlii' whose  aufffiiogK  aad  Kicritices  were  referred  to 
to  the  Cork  speech  must  hiive  felt  very  l>ad  indeed.  It  would  )>e  eimy  to  make 
a  parallel  between  the  C'ork  apeecli  and  the  Kilmn.inh.-iin  manifesto,  which 
would  be  very  dis.-igreeable  reading  for  the  author*  of  tho  latter  document." 

It  is  not  surprising  after  this  castigatioii  of  the  gentlemen  "who 
chalked  np  no  rent  and  then  ran  away,"  that  Mr.  John  Devoy  spoke 
of  a  projected  convention  of  the  Tjaud  Lcnguc  as  "the  meeting  of  n 

fciety  much  thinned  ia  numbers  and  prestige,  and  no  more." 
The  failure  of  the  Land  League  to  ful61  its  most  confident  cngage- 
tnent«,  the  diminished  activity  of  tLe  Land  T;cagiic  members  in  Parlia- 
ment, even  as  au  irritating  element,  the  exasperation  caused  by  coercion, 
"the  refusal  of  further  remedial  legislation  to  amend  the  acknowledged 
■^leficieDcies  of  the  Land  Law  Act,  and  jicrliaps  above  all  the  operation 
of  the  so-called  Pincb-of-Uuoger  policy,  have  unqucutionably  brought 
violent  methods  of  overt  revolution  into  increased  favour  with  num- 
1>ers  of  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad.      I  have  no  reatiou  to  believe 
'that  the  atrocious  expedient  of  deslructtve  explosiooa  in  the  midst  of 
3ieaccful  populations,  whether  of  mixed  nationality  or  of  purely  Kng- 
Jixh  blood,  has  any  following  except  among  a  haiHlful  of  desperadoes, 
-whose  very  nature  seems  to  have  been  transformed  by  the  del)tt«rig 
experience  of  the  British  convict  jnils.      Hut  the  inereiising  iudecisiou 
Tirhich  Mr.  Piirnell  has  latterly  displayed,  lias   raised   doubts  beyond 
"the  Atlantic  as  to  his  possession  of  a  policy — doubts  which  his  indis- 
T^ositiou  to  meet  the  Philadelphia  Convention  has  not  removed.      A 
period  of  unrest  and  passion,  of  menacing  talk  and  pojiiilar  perlurba- 
'4:iou  hu  set  in,  and  the  immense  number  of  Irish  who  arc  actuated  by 
xo  gratcfid  feelings  towards  the  British  Government  will  render  the 
crisis  a  troublesome  if  not   a  dangerous  one.     I  confess  I  see  few 
Traces  as  yet  of  any  tendencies,  however,  which  should  alarm  with  the 
»cniie  of  a  real  peril  the  adherents  of  the  existing  connection  between 
(jrcat  Brilaiu  and  Ireland.     The  utter  ignorniicc  of  the  resources, 
^c  policy,  the  strong  points  and   the  weak   poiuta  of  the  Imperial 
Hatcm,  which  is  the  most  marked   characteristic  of  American-Irisli 
tltsaffectionj  may  lead   to   many  impossible  propositions,   but  to  no 
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BeriouH  iintlcrtakinj;.  In  tlicsc  islands  there  is  no  combination 
secret  conspirators  wliidi  could  pcrumucutly  resist  the  dissokeot  and 
disruptive  iriftucuccs  of  the  powcni  of  arrest  on  suapicion  and  private 
examination  before  a  .luge  d'inairuction  that  arc  always  within  the 
reach  of  the  authoriii^iiij  ever  sincre  the  Phtjcuix  Park  murdcra  and  the 
dynamite  discoveries  swept  away  tlie  bciit  prepossessions  ou  behalf  of 
more  equitable  procedure.  There  is  and  there  will  remain  a  mis- 
governed and  discontented  Irish  people  in  Ireland.  Tlierc  is  and 
there  will  remain  a  hostile  luid  menacing  Irish  population  in  America, 
but  there  is  moit:  than  "a  silver  Rtreak"  which  separates  the  discon- 
tent of  Ireland  from  the  co-operation  of  America.  At  the  same  time, 
the  student  of  Anglo-Irish  history  may  nscfully  remember  that  the 
closing  quarters  of  centuries  appear  to  be  fatal  periods  in  the  relations 
between  the  Kngliah  and  the  Irish,  ever  since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Tudor  at  any  rate.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ceritury 
the  native  Irisli  had  barely  left  the  English  Fale  a  strip  ou  tlie  eastern 
acB-coast.  At  tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  iusurrevtiou  of 
O^Neill  and  O'DonncU  had  carried  the  red  baud  and  the  couqueriug 
cross  to  the  shores  of  South  Munster.  The  battle  of  the  Boyuc  and 
the  violated  treaty  of  Limeriek  darken  thcclosuig  auuals  of  the  sercu- 
teenth  century.  The  last  years  of  the  eightceiith  century  are  filled 
witii  the  loud  tramp  of  the  volunteers  and  the  horrid  hutehery  of 
179K.  May  justice  and  wisdom  uow  avert  the  omens  which  were 
ushered  in  by  the  passing  of  a  Coercion  Act  of  unexampled  severity 
— lashing  a  nation  for  James  Carey's  crime — in  the  centenary  year  of 
the  liritish  rcoognition  of  Irish  legislative  independence. 

i'KANK    IK'GU    O'DONNBLL. 


I 


Wk  ItftVff  received  letton  frcrni  intimiito  friontl*  of  Profeimiir  yjiHnor  inilijpinQUy  ileayinc 
Dr.  de  Oyoti's  Btabimcnt  llmt  he  "diciliuad/'uidnskiujjusLciiiublislitlitBcontmdictin- 
M.  von  Wttber  writM:--"!  know  that  he  was  uutil  his  liut  houraAj  life  in  the 
tic:alt]iy  lUte  of  miud." 


11 


Tlie  ootidiictori  of  thia  Re\'1kw  csanot  laaiie  this  nuinber  wikfaoot  expreviiiij;  Atir 
<1ee|i  regret  st  tlie  sudden  death  of  tlieir  \-alacd  SuU-Kditor,  Mr.  Wuiiaiu  titUaa. 
iQlolligdUt.  Ishorioui,  (Icvoted. — ho  broiiglit  t"  his  tii*k  not  only  the  aKCuracy  of  .» 
maicUicd  eye,  but  a  wrll'CultivatiKl  (^ritiatl  judgment.  Hu  niui  c(Miti«i*t(td  nith  Ui<> 
Bxviinv  almost  {r(;in  its  fouuJAtioH,  Im  rendered  to  it  f&itUful  ajid  iiii)iu<Unt  iwrtiee, 
gainin?  the  uitDcm  tiot  only  uf  tlioac  whom  ha  uustcd,  but  of  many  of  ita  dUtin^iilMil 
contnlintiirN;  und  hu  dibd  in  hnrncw,  full  of  zeal  for  the  work  which  ho  loved  wd 
which  Vita  ao  nuddeuly  taken  out  at  bix  luuidj. 


THE   CONGO   NEITTRALTZED. 


THE  Congo — uatned  also  Liviugntanej  iti  memory  of  ihat  great 
explorer, — -tliis  siilcmliil  river,  whose  tlisrovcry  was  to  have  been 
but  the  mciiiiB  of  nprcudiug  civilizatiuii,  seenia  likely  to  oocosJaii  shortly 
rivalries  and  jealousies  between  the  States  of  Euro|)e.  France,  after 
having  set  up  her  flax  "t  Stanley  Pool,  has  now  forcibly  seized  upon 
and  occupied  Puuta-Ncgraj  which  appears  manifestly  to  iudicate  iutcn- 
tions  of  couqueat  and  auuexattou.  Portugal  claima  sovereignty  over 
all  the  territory  ou  both  banks  ol'  the  Congo  lying  between  the 
degrees  '>°  12'  and  8"  south  latitude,  aud  also  over  ihc  interior  up  to 
beyond  Stanley  Pool.      If  this  latter   claim  were   accepted,  all  the 

itions  which  have   been  futiuded  there    by  two  EugUsli  misDioutiry 

pieties,  and  by  the  lutcruatiuiial  ^V;»ociatii>n  of  which  the 
King  of  tbo  Bclgiaoa  is  the  patron,  would  be  impeded  iu  their 
developmeut.  Thiis  would  at  once  occasion  possibilities  of  eon- 
flicts  and  disputes  between  France  and  Portugal,  for  it  would  be  very 
bard  to  fix  boundaries  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations. 
An  African  Society,  recently  founded  in  liotterdam,  has  scut  in  an 
address  to  the  Dutch  Parliameut,  be(:;giDg  that  the  claims  of  France 
and  Portugal  ou  the  Congo  may  be  opposed.  This  address  claims 
i/ri/UM  quo,  maiutaiulng  that  tlic  exelustve  pretensions  of  these  two 

jwers  interfere  with  the  prior  rights  of  Holland,  which  traded  on 
coast  of  Loango  a  century  and  a  half  a^o,  and  also  that  the  Dutch 
factories  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  niiiy  suffer  in  cnn^-queuce  of 
these  pretensions.  The  address  concludes  by  inviting  thcDntchGovcrn- 
mcnt  to  join  with  England.  Germany,  Belgium,  aud  the  United  States 
Lin  opposing  the  carrying  out  of  Savorgnan  dc  BraKZa's  treaty.  This 
addrcs-i  passed  the  Chamber  of  Comoicrcc  ut  Rotterdam  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  and  will,  it  is  sntd,  be   strongly  auppr^rted  in  Par> 
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liameiit  bv  ttie   memljers  for  that  town.      A  society  siniitar  to 
one   just     mentioned    has    been     fouudctl    iri     Germany  ;   atiil    tvi> 
German  travellers,  Popge  ami  Wissmann,  are  esjiloring    the  Congo. 
In  Kngland   also  several  Chambers  of  Commerce,  together  with  the] 
Anti-Slavery  Association    and    many  niissionary    societies — in   r.therl 
words,  those  portions  of  the  jiopulatiou  representing  essentially  ihe 
interests  of  trade,  of  hnmanity,  and  of  Christianity — hsTC  sent  in  aaj 
address  to  the  Foreign  Offiee.  requesting  the  English  Governiiient  to- 
jnaiutain  the  liberty  of  the  Congo;  and  when  Sir.  porstcr  put  liia  qua- 
tion  in  the  House,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  roost  absolutely  drelBred 
that  the  Queen's  Government  would  come  to  no  decision  respecting 
this    important    matter    without    fir^t    consulting    ParliamenL     An 
English  Company  is  now  being  formed  in  London  for  trade  on  the 
XTppcr  Congo ;  the  Germans  arc  entering  the  country,  and  a  Hu«i«au 
expedition  is  also   eontem]ilated.     Finally,  M.  dc  Brazzn  is  c«  route 
for  the  Stanley  Pool,  no  longer  as  an   isolated   explorei,  but  as   the 
representative  of  the   French  nation,  cmjiowerod  to  dispose  as  be  wiU 
of  gunboats,  of  artillcrj',  and  of  some  Imiulreds  of  soldiers.     AVc  seCi 
then  what  divers  interests  arc    at   stake,  what  rival  claims  and  [jre-J 
tensions  have  already   surged  up,   what  elements   of  hostility   have 
sprung  into   existence  ;  and  we  arc  but  at  the  outset  of  ibc  under- 
taking, for  three  years  ago  the  Congo  was  scarcely  thought  of. 
should  like  to  show  in  vhat  manner  all  ^uch  nufortnnate  difHcaltics 
could  be   avcided,  leaving  these  regious  quietly  to  eujoy  the  benefits 
of  peaceful  compelittoo,  of  free  trade,  of  scientific  explorations,  and 
of  Christian  aod  huniaue  missions. 

The  course,  I  think,  to  he  pursued,  would  be  to  declare  the  nea-j 
trality  of  the  Congo,  entrusting  the  legislation  of  everything  eon-| 
nccted  with  this  gicnt  river  to  au  luteruatiyiiiil  Commission,  as  fur  the 
Danube.  At  all  events, all  the  stations  alreafly  ftiunded,or  hereafter  to  boj 
founded,  on  the  Congo,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  aflbrding  hoepitality  to  trarel-] 
lers,  or  with  any  such  hnmnne  view,  should  be  unhesitatingly  declared 
neutral.     If  I   hazard   this   suggestion,   wliich  may  at   firtit  appear 
chimerical,  I  do  so  because  I  feel  assured  it  would  be  well  rcceivnl 
both   in   Germany  and  England,   and  because,  even   in    Prance,  it| 
would  have  its  adherents  among  far-seeing  men,  chief  among  whom , 
would  be  the  highest  possible  authority  on   such  a  subject — M.  de< 
Lesseps.*     When  the  Congo  question  was  nndcr  discussion   in  the 

*  M.  (la  I>cwi'B>  wliu  (Uvake  his  [iruiligiii'ua  cix^rgy  to  all  works  cUciiUtnl  tv 
ailTanoG  tli«  {iragruxii  of  Inininnit.y,  n-Titto  to  vav.  m  fullown  :— "  II11:  i>lc*  o(  bputmliiin^ 
the  Coi\gf>  nttms  tu  luu  ocellctit.  11i«  rcalijatibli  of  tiui:b  a  project  urMili)  Ik*  irnrtlif  of 
fliir  n^R,  ami  wgnlil  b^  a  nnliie  I<11I'^^J  tu  tl>(<  iit-rcic  men  who  h%ve  thitiwu  ujiui  ilii« 
portivu  <>[  AfHiit  ki  eiriiizcd  Kuk'I*.  1  einirrvly  wish  yi!U«vcty  iitccm  in  voorundfT- 
t&king,  iu  whtcli  thu  King  of  the  RclfiiAns  htb  so  gencrviuly  ukcn  the  iaitiUivn.  1 
khout'l  bo  gtiKl  t/i  SM'yixit  fttlii--tii(<  niiituFr."  Emiiivut  Italian  atalenneii,  «iicti  m  U. 
Mancii^i,  tlio  M  iniirtei'  for  l-'orei;-ii  .AtTitirF,  lliiitj^i'tti,  Luxzutti,  ri^i'tinloni.  t*i;r«  very  well 
iliapoied  tuwxi^U  lliu  [it»jc4:t,  aurl  in  tmiica  fiuvorAl  ocwjAjjcn  h.-tvc  nlrcajly  n]ii>r»ve<l 
of  the  idea.     M.  Auicin-ii  :ScIiq1I  ^trot«  al  it  im  fullowa  : — " 'I'iiJit  uiy  uiktiuti  sLoiiIil 
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House  of  CoiuEQODSj  wc  cxcitcd  no  little  indignation  on  the  part  of 
»omc  of  our  Freucli  coa temporaries  ty  proposing  to  place  the  great 
African  watenvay  uuilcr  the  regulation  of  au  luteruatioual  CommU- 
aion ;  bnt  the  suggestion  has  been  belter  appreciated  in  Germany. 
TIerr  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  the  well-knuwu  German  traveller,  has  publiahcd 
recently  iu  the  Aliyemeine  Zeiiutuf  (April  Ti,  1883],  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Government  at  Bcrlio  to  unite  with  Etiglaud  in  luter- 
natiooaliiEiug  the  Congo.      He  Bays  :— 

''To  intornnd&niilizfi  the  Congo  woold- perhupa  present. more  difficultiea 
than  to  subject  tbe  uioiilIis  of  tlic  Dnimbe  lo  couimim  control ;  but  it  ought 
to  prove  feasible  w«re  Knglnnil  nmJ  fienimny  to  throw  their  whole  iiiHucncc 
into  the  scale.  If  Oi^rnmnv  joi"  Englaml,  France,  Italy,  and  Portiitpil  can 
bnt  fnllow  their  example,  nA  the  Congo  will  be  aiivod.  Ijfil  liberty  lor  every 
one,  under  tlie  protection  of  Jawk  sottl<^<1  by  international  ugrfome.iit,  be  our 
watchword.  Some  French  paptirs  nisty  t>bj«cL,  but  tiw  motive  thnt  undcr]ie3 
this  objection — tin-  d«jiro  of  cijni|ue»t — \*  ti  very  cogi?tit  reason  why  the 
other  Powers  who  do  not  desire  annoxntioQ  should  insist  od  a]>plying  the 
precedont  of  the  Danube  to  the  regulation  of  the  Coiij"," 

Hut  before  discussing  the  feasibility  of  this  scheme  it  would  be 
well  to  exaipinc  what  has  been  already  done  in  Central  Africa,  what 
is  the  present  condition  of  the  countiy,  and,  more  especially,  what 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  if  free  course  be  allowed  to  the 
enterprise  of  science,  trade,  and  humanity,  nuimpcded  by  any  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  conquest  or  annexation. 

When,  in  August,  1877,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  graciously 
incited  the  most  eminent  geographers  of  Europe,  together  with  all 
who  by  their  studies  or  philanthropy  had  identified  themselves  with 
schemes  for  the  eirilizatiou  of  Ceutral  Africa,  to  partake  of  Iloyal 
hospitality  and  to  attend  a  couferenec  to  be  held  in  his  palace  iu 
Brussels,  the  letters  of  iuvitation  clearly  explained  the  end  for  which 
this  coufcrciicc  was  assembled.  Previous  to  that  date  there  hod  been 
many  heroic  cxpcditiaus  to  the  interior  of  v\.fricn,  the  expenses  of 
which  had  lK;eii  defrayed  by  private  sulwcriptioiis.  The  Kmg  approved 
of  thcfiu  strongly,  as  emanating  frt)in  Christian  feeling  and  from  a 
dcairc  to  spread  civilization.  To  ahoHKh  the  slave  trade  in  Afirica,  lo 
pierce  throiif,'b  tlic  darkness  wliich  liowcloxnlst  it  over,  and  throw  opCD 
to  the   world   its  resources,  which  are  apparently  enormons,  is,  said 

tUiok  of  oonliaciitiiif;  th«  Conifo  for  iti  penonxl  proRt,  to  iho  axolnnoii  of  otlwr  mtJoua, 
woald  b«  AD  act  of  folly  rciginK  tin  iDi|>U(]QUoi-.  l}«tWB«ii  Siauky  and  Brazza  tbere  ts 
tH  iodu'lilnnl  nvAlry.  Iiirt  thr  ([iiriiti'in  u  far  .ilnre  tlic  [tcnonnl  dii<piit4-^of  tliC'->ngciiUe- 
DMit.  AflOT  nn  iiitcruatiunnl  cotigrEsa  n(  ^igraplK-rs,  )>cM  iit  tlic  juilacn  in  Itnuuol*,  Ml 
wliich  were  pri?<i«ut  Ivaninl  tiieuanil  |{rvat  ci'nii--llerBar:Ll1  nntixDAlitiiw.  \ixv  liitvruativDn! 
African  AmiKistioa  wu  fouuded.  witli  ik  view  to  eatabliBb  hoapitjiUo  a:id  vientltlc 
atAti(-na  in  <  cnU.tl  AFricft  Trttta  one  coMt  Ut  Did  otb«r  to  tho  dircctloa  of  tbe  l^iiator. 
It  was  tt^-ctl.  tb.tl  in  ordiT  Ui  I'lTi-cL  tlii*  tlicTe  kIiouM  b«  ati  uu<)erat<iti-Jini;  a^mou;: 
Eiin>))caB  nntinns  in  ^t-iicrxl,  Tl>^  ;:'^at  tliiri'j*  to  he  nvnidcal  wer«  petty  nvalriow  and 
Jeatouiiiu.  and  ra[iiicit>'  (said  tobfliiational)  witicli  niuit  fatally  luad  to  dmacrfonicnt,  and 
th«n«  colli*i>tn«  v<ir>' DatinMlly  wmiM  take  all  ciiitic'cncn  from  the  tialivc  {lupulatioi!- 
Wbat  can  be  llivir  ojiinimi  nf  a  civiliiatiun  lieraldril  by  dtipiitc*  and  cootlicu  1  K'bat 
moit  the;  thiuk  of  pcaceuukvrs  wltt>  oammence  b>  iin'ntt  tCe%cliDib«rr' 
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Leo|>olil  II.,  a  crusade  well  wortlijr  of  this  aioeteenth  ceaturf.  "Bat," 
added  the  King,  "  all  tlicse  attempts  bavQ  liitherto  been  isolated,  and 
[iropiisalH  an;  ntitr  hein"  made  oa  all  aides  that  Uicy  should  bcuuited, 
and  tliat  a  (-oiircrcticc  should  he  held  to  decide  us  to  the  course  of 
conduct  to  be  tflkenj  in  the  future,  in  Africoj  as  also  to  fix  certain 
landmarks  and  the  limits  oF  the  territory  hitherto  unexplored,  so  that 
heuccfoKh  no  cxprdition  need  he  wasted." 

Sovereign  of  but  a  small  country,  Leopold  II.  is  naturally  led  to 
interest  himself  conaiderahly  in  the  nftairs  of  the  world  in  general. 
Too  young  at  present  to  be,  like  his  eminent  father,  the  counsellor  of 
nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Kiiropc,  and  their  adriser  ia  secret 
negotiations,  Leopold  II,  takes  very  deep  interest  in  the  futnrcofthe 
far  Kast.  licforc  aancnding  the  throne  he  trnveUed  in  Kgjrpt,  India, 
and  China,  studying  these  countries  with  attentive  observation;  and 
he  returned  thence  fully  convinced  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  immense  strides  that  arc  being  made  in  the  development  of 
European  industry,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  that  fre*h 
openings  should  he  created  in  view  of  its  further  spread,  and  that 
these  opeiiiugx  ought  to  be  made  iu  the  immense  coatiaents  which  are 
inhabited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  population.  The  present 
lengthy  economic  crisis  proves  hut  too  clearly  the  justice  of  these 
opiniona.  North  Americii,  guided  by  a  most  narrow  and  mistaken 
policy,  refuses  tn  accept  our  produce.  \Ve  are  therefore  forced  to  look 
further,  and  must  s^^^ek  fresh  markets  in  Asia  and  Africa;  the  latter 
ia  the  more  interesting,  because  there  a  humane  work  may  be  carried 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  slave  trade  may  be  suppressed,  and 
with  it  the  nbomlnnble  wars  which  so  sadly  depopulate  these  fertile 
regions.  The  King  suggested  three  chief  points  for  the  considcratjon 
of  the  conference  of  la"";  they  were  ns  follows:^ — First,  to  draw 
np  Q  basis  of  operations  to  be  pursued  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo;  secondly,  to  fix  the  tracks  for 
CTcntnal  roads  by  creating  posts  and  station?  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  where  Etiropcana  couM  settle,  with  n  view  to  offering 
hospitality  to  travellers,  conducting  scientific  researches,  acting 
as  arbitrators  between  ncighbouriDg  chiefs,  and  endeavouring  to 
abolish  slavery  and  to  inculcate  ideaa  of  justice  amongst  the  native 
population  ;  and  thiixlly,  to  form  a  central  interuational  commifi&ion 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  project,  and  to  explain  the  end  to  be 
attained  to  rhe  general  public  of  every  nation,  soliciting,  at  the  ssmo 
time,  patronage  aud  funds. 

This  elevated  and  generous  idea  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
excited  warm  and  uuiversal  sympathy,  and  the  conference  was 
attended  by  travellers  ond  geographcra  of  all  nationalities.  France 
was  represented  by  Admiral  do  la  Roncifire  Lc  Noury,  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  by  M,  Maunoir,  Secretary  of  the 
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same  society,  by  JL  Henry  Duveyrier,  the  explorer  of  tbe  Sahara ; 
atitl  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Compiegue,  who  bad  recently  returned 
from  a  perilous  expedition  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  Ogowai. 
tiermaiiy  sent  three  illustrious  travellers,  Messrs.  Gerhard  Kohlfs, 
and  ScUweinfurth,  and  Dr.  Nachtigul,  vho  bad  just  obtained  the  chief 
mcdsl  given  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Pahs.  Italy  was  repre- 
scQted  by  Commander  Negri ;  Prussia  by  the  Baron  Ilichshofcn, 
President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin ;  Austro- Hungary 
by  M.  dc  Hochstctter,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Vienna,  by  Count  Kdmond  Zicby,  Hiirou  HoSmaun,  Financial 
Minister,  anrl  Lieutenant  A.  Lux,  who  liad  returned  from  visiting 
the  unknown  basin  of  the  Kwango.  England  sent  Sir  Rutherford 
Aleock,  then  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  Sir 
Bartic  Frcrc,  Sir  Ilcnrj'  Rawlinson,  Colonel  Grant, — who  with  his 
friend  S|ieke  first  announced  the  existence  of  the  great  lakes  of 
Central  Africa, — Commander  Cameron, — whose  expedition  from  the 
cast  to  the  west  coaat  of  Africa  by  Ijakes  Tanganyika  and  the 
Lualaba  was  »>o  much  talked  of, — and  several  eminent  philanthropists, — 
Sic  Harry  Verncy,  Sir  John  Keanaway,  Sir  T.  I'Vwell  Buxton,  Mr. 
W.  Mackinnon,  and  Admir^  Sir  Leopold  Heath.  iJelgiura,  possess- 
ing uo  noted  travellers,  was  represented  merely  by  persons  whose 
assistance  in  their  own  country  might  be  of  service  in  making  the 
project  kuowu;  among  ihcac  was  M.  Emilc  Banning,  who  afterwards 
published  an  cxcclleiil  work  on  Ccntrul  jVfrica,  summing  up  all  tliat 
via»  then  discovered  nith  ri:gard  to  it  and  giving  alsu  the  results  of  the 
BruHscis  corifuTCiicii  and  Lhc  programme  there  agreed  upon.*  After 
four  days'  dcliberaliuus,  presided  over  with  great  lat;t  by  King 
Leo[)uld  iu  person,  it  wiu  setUed  that  a  line  of  stations  should  be 
e&tabli»jlicd  between  the  ZaiiKibar  coast  and  tlic  interior. 

But  what  should  be  the  character  and  mission  of  these  stations? 
They  should  not  be  at  all  of  a  niilitiiry  character;  all  travellers  are 
agreed  as  to  that.  Their  mission  is  to  act  with  gentleness  aud 
persuasion,  and  to  make  use  of  that  ascendancy  which  a  civilized 
man  possesses  over  a  mere  savage.  Any  show  of  armed  force  would 
at  once  excite  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  this  could  but  termi- 
nate in  an  outbreak  which,  if  resisted,  would  lead  to  open  war  and 
to  coni^uCBt,  things  to  be  studiouitly  avoided. 

Agatu,  the  statious  created  by  the  International  Conference  must 
not  be  misaiouury ;  not  because  miii-sionary  xeal  is  not  duly  appreciated 
or  its  power  doubted,  but  bccaujic  subscriptions  are  received  from 
mcml)ers  of  many  different  denomtuations  aud  opinions.  While, 
therefore,  nympathizing  with  the  cSurts  that  are  beiug  made  in 
Central   Africa  to   spread   the   Gospel,  the  emissaries  of  the  Intcr- 

*  "l.'Atruino  «t  In  CouUnaon  i{dagni{>hiqnv  Jo  Bnix«ll«."    Fsr  Ktailv  Banning. 
Braxcltu,  )»;;. 
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n&tinnal   Association   mu^t  themselves  reniain  HtricLlv  secular. 
great  aim  of  tlicsc  dtatioiis  is  to  acrvc  &a  starting-poiuta  and  as  resti 
places   Tor  travellers  Mhn   contcmplute  ailvancing  or  fiave  adraii' 
to  uncx[)lorc<l  regions.     To-day,  when  the  explorer  Icarci  the  cMut, 
he  is  ubiigcil  to  loaii  liimsclf  with  provisioiiH,  implements,  and  eapocialljr 
irith  meaos  of  cxehaiif^c,  for  moiithn  aD(l  years ;  lie  must  thonCon 
take  quite  a  train  of  porters,  who  arc  not  only  an  immense  expeme, 
but  who  frequently   desert   en  ro^tln,  causing  no  end  of  additional 
worry  and  delay.     The  whole  aspect  of  Central  African  cxplontioii 
■would    be  altered,  if  (he    traveller  could   supply   himself  with  tlie 
necessaries  for  his  journey  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and  i|^ 
instead  of  having  to  commence  his   perilous  journey  at   Bagwno^ 
or  St.   Paul    dc   Loanda,  he  could  provision  himself  at  Niangve  or 
at  l-'jiji.      In  case  of  sickness  or  non-suceess,  these  stations  would  be 
harbours  of    refuge ;    and   the  sufferings  endured   by    Liviiijfjtone, 
Nachtigal,  Grant  and  Cameron,  which  prevented  their  pushing  ilieir 
discoveries  further,  would  be  spared,  or  at  all  cventa  greatly  mitigaled. 
to  future  explorers.     The  chiefs  of  these   [wsts  or  statioiUr  hiring 
receired.  scientific  instruction,  would  soon  learn  to  know  the  resourtn 
of  the  couutrvj  and    could  act  a«  guides  to  the  explorers.     Ilia  i 
&esh  opening   would  be   made  for  -European  commerce  ;  Eurapeu 
vorkmea  would  go  out  there,  and  the  natives  would  soon  learo  tiun 
trades  and  teach  these  to  each  other ;  thus  cinlisatiou  would  ipniij 
rapidly,  and  while  accomplishing  a  good  work  in  cnlightcuing  tbac 
poor  savages,  European  industry  would  be  benefitted. 

li\'hat  arc  the  results  hitherto  obtained  by  tlic  IntemitiiMiiI 
Association?  The  most  important  in  the  cnsteni  part  of  Afiricsii 
the  foundation  of  a  central  station  at  Karcma,  near  Lake  Tanganyib. 
Karcma,  founded  in  1879  by  Cambicr,  had  attained  at  the  ekne  of 
1880  so  great  a  development  that  his  Hiiccessor,  Captain  BanuHfttn. 
states  it  to  be  the  most  important  station  in  Africa.  He  wrtta: 
"Mr.  Cambicr's  work  is  finished,  and  he  may  well  be  prood  of  it 
My  admiration  for  him  is  e<iual  to  my  pride  at  having  been  iflectrd 
for  the  honour  of  succeeding  him.  The  position  of  Karema  ii  6^49 
south  latitude  and  28°  11'  cast  longitude  of  the  Paris  Observatotx. 
It  is  situated  ou  a  slight  elevation,  which  in  1870  was  bathed  b;  : 
the  waters  of  the  take ;  but  as  these  have  considerably  fallen,  itu  fl 
now  about  1600  feet  distant.  The  residence  of  the  Europeans  is  htuh  T 
of  brick,  and  is  situated  in  an  enclosure  of  about  600  feet,  witkiB 
•which  are  also  stnblcs,  worchouscsjshops,  &c.  A  regular  coutract  ensum 
to  the  settlement  about  240  acres  of  laud.  The  mean  tcmpeBrton, 
thanks  to  the  breezes  from  the  lake,  is  about  25*  Cent.  (77*— S" 
Till.).  The  land  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  European  vegetahlcf,  wUti 
have  been  introduced  amongst  the  tropical  plautt,  are  aliuniliot, 
and   thrive    well,  as  do   also    the    cattle    hitherto   imported.    Ti» 
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explorers  liavc  already  lakcii  advautage  of  tlic  ImspitalUy  offered  at 
Kareiua — Mr.  Ttiumsun,  stopping  there  ud  liis  return  from  Lake 
Wyaasa,  antl  the  Abbe  Ocbaizt,  on  his  way  to  Ujiji,  which  was  liis 
last  cxciireion." 

EtiropeaD  influence  is  most  beneficial  tu  the  nativc^r  who,  in  the 
nci^hbourhaod  of  Karemn,  are  well  disposed  to  submit  to  and  even 
to  apjircciatc  the  presence  of  mcu  who  cau  instriiet  them  and  gene- 
rally raise  their  social  condition.  The  jiopulatioii  of  the  village  of 
Kurcma  has  increased  one-third ;  it  now  numbers  fifty  dwcUingSj 
inhabited  by  aa  mauy  familicii,  and  the  area  of  cultivated  soil  has 
■doubled.  The  comrauulty  is  uow  clothed  and  in  possesaiou  of  tool*. 
The  iDternalioual  flag  ia  hoisted  on  a  little  steamer  on  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

But  Karcma  i«  situated  quite  iu  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  a  chain 
of  such  stations  Is  sorely  needed  to  connect  it  with  the  coast;  thia 
is  the  ouly  lucuus  by  which  rapid  aud  rc;guiar  couimuaicatioQ  could 
be  established.  Both  France  aud  Geruiauy  have  already  been  ioatru- 
meutai  in  furthering  tiiis  project,  with  the  asfiisLauco  aud  couseut  of 
the  Africau  association  ;  aud  thcrv  is  uow  a  Freuch  statiou  at  Coudoa 
in  Ousagara,  about  150  miles  I'rom  the  coast,  founded  iu  ItiUO,  by 
Captaiu  tiloyet,  who  resides  there  with  his  wife.  Tlic  dwelliug  ia 
situated  in  the  midst  of  plantations,  and  a  grant  has  been  obtained  of 
the  land.  More  than  one  traveller  has  already  partaken  of  the 
hospitality  offered  here. 

The  year  following,  in  1881,  Captain  Van  Schooler,  in  conjunction 
with  Drs.  Bochm,  Knyscr,  and  Rcielmrd,  founded  a  German  station  in 
the  very  heart  of  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Tabora  to  Karema.  This 
work  was  successfully  continued  by  hia  companions  after  the  return 
of  Mr.  Van  Schoelcr  to  Europe,  and  the  statiou  is  now  al>out  to  be 
removed  to  GuiLda,  the  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Uganda,  an 
understanding  haviug  been  come  to  with  that  sovereign,  by  which 
tho  i].itives  themselves  undertake  to  erect  the  buildings  for  the 
Ocrniun  mission,  aud  that  the  latter  sltall  be  their  arbitrators  in  any 
differences  they  may  have  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Both  these 
stations  accept  the  programme  of  the  Inceruational  Association,  and 
have  been  aided  by  its  funds,  tlie  Germans  having  received  40^000 
francs  (i.l,600i,  and  the  French  30,000  (j£800). 

\Vc  have  but  to  look  eight  years  hack. to  the  time  when  Cameron  was 
in  Africa,  to  sec  the  great  changes  which  have  takcu  place  iu  the  con- 
ditions attendant  on  the  exploration  of  tbc  dark  continent,  and  also  to 
sec  how  widely  our  iuforiualion  as  to  those  regions  has  extended.  The 
traveller  can  now  caleulalc  bis  halts,  in  spite  of  the  ditfiuultics  as  to 
climate  aud  tho  ho.stilc  fuclingH  displayed  by  some  of  the  natirea; 
he  cau  look  fur  help  by  the  way,  as  at  the  ciul  of  his  journey. 

Starting  from  Uagamoyo,  the  mission  statiou  of  the  Purea  du  Saint 
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Csprit^  he  finds  150  miles  further  the  French  station  of  Condoa,  tsl 
further  on  again  the  Knglisli  luiasionary  establishment  of  Mpwa] 
Tlic  next  bait  is  ut  the  Belgian  station  of  Tabora ;  then  comes 
Germau  settlement  of  Kakoma  (Onnda],  and  on  the  bonks  of  %a- 
ganyit^a  he  can  now  rest  ut  the  Belgian  station  of  Karemo.  Oue-third 
of  the  total  ile|)th  of  Africa  in  thus  crossed.  It  ncods  but  a  multipli- 
cation of  these  scUlcmcnts,  and  a  road  might  tlien  be  attempted  b> 
connect  them  ;  anil  this  onco  opened.  Central  AfHca  would  hymA- 
by  bo  transformnl. 

We  sec  then  that  the  efforta  of  the  lutcrnatioiial  Association  h: 
rendered  Kasteru  Africa  more  acccisiblo  to  scientific,  religious,  siiJ 
commcrciul  influenrcn,  and  Karcma  is  there  as  an  unilcntable  vitocii 
of  the  success  of  these  eflbrts.  Two  most  important  results  oiut 
still  be  mciitioncJ.  Thanks  to  the  numerous  expeditions  that  bite 
been  scut  during  the  last  five  years  by  the  As<!Ociation  to  diUf 
regions,  the  road  from  the  coast  to  Lake  Tanganyika  is  well  knovn, 
and  has  become  "  a  well-trodden  highway,"  as  the  Prestdeot  of  iIa 
Geographical  Society  in  London  recently  stated. 

The  consequence  of  tbis  is  that  the  length  of  the  journey  decreaiM 
OOntinuously.  It  took  Cameron  cicren  months  to  reach  the  lake; 
thinbicr,  who  was  frcciucntly  stopjjcd  by  the  way,  and  wito  did  wt 
tahe  the  must  direct  route,  took  fourteen  ;  while  Captains  Pbpeliaud 
Hamaeckers  ituccessivety  accooiplishect  the  same  distance  iu  the  ipue 
of  ^fivt;  months;  aud  Cambier,  returning  after  them,  has  doaeitiB 
fifly  days.  It  must  be  recollected,  iu  oonnection  with  these  fignre^tbit 
the  road  is  still  iu  a  most  primitive  eonditiou,  and  that  the  propmoT 
the  caravans  is  uaturaUy  very  slow;  bui  at  the  same  time  rerydeaU 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  great  sacrifices  that  these  eiploratioiu 
have  necessitated  have  not  been  unrequited. 

The  cxplorfLtions  of  the  Cougo  have  not  been  directly  condactedltf 
the  International  Association,  but  by  the  "  Comit^  d'^tudes  du  Bidi 
Congo,"  who  nevertheless  hnve  adopted  the  Association's  (lag.  Il  i» 
ceaselessly  repeated  in  France  that  this  "  Comite  d''£tude8  du  Bsm 
Congo"  is  a  merely  commercial  society.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ii  the 
case.  It  was  formed  on  November  25, 18/8,  and  began  with  t  capiU] 
of  a  milliou  of  francs  (,£10,000).  Belgians  and  other  foreigners  ww 
among  the  first  subscribers  ;  but  the  expenses  of  Stanley's  expcditkm 
considerably  surpassed  the  capital  subscribed,  aud  funds  Iistc  aow 
Ijcen  supplied  by  the  boundless  generosity  of  One  whose  sole  intewt 
can  hut  he  to  advance  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Africa.  Vxe 
Royal  Patron  of  the  Association  is,  indeed,  the  only  person  in  Bdgira 
who  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  commerce. 

As  soon  as  Stanley  returned  to  Europe,  after  having  made  Iu 
splendid  discoi'crics  on  the  Congo,  the  Promoter  of  the  entcrpriie 
heggcd  him  to  undertake  to  throw  open  the  river  to  Eoropeu 
civiliKation,  and  to  this  intent  placed  unlimited  funds  at  his  dispoal. 
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Tlie  cods  aimed  at  by  the  society  are  CMCDtially  pliilantfiropic  and 
scientific ;  they  undertake  experiments,  attempt  explorations,  and 
aasist  travellers  and  traders,  but  do  not  trade  iliemwrUes.  Tlie 
summary  of  their  labours,  published  in  Norember,  1883,  in  Bnuaels 
(pago  SO),  says:  "No  one  could  cite  a  single  mercuutile  operation 
that  baa  been  carried  on  cither  through  or  by  the  '  Comitt?  d'eindca 
du  llaut  Congo.'  But  the  stations  founded  by  this  toeiety  will 
doubtlcea  lead  to  direra  nations  ojiciiing  commercial  dcpAts  in 
these  newly  discorerert  regions  ;  such  a  result  waa  foreseen  vrheu 
the  Association  was  formed,  and  would  indeed  be  in  accordance  with 
its  intentions." 

The-  Congo  is  navigahlc  for  a  distance  of  110  milc»,  from,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Falls  of  Vcllala.  The  next  21<1  miirs  of 
its  course  run  through  very  wild  and  broken  conutry.  Tlie  great 
river  traverses  this,  forming  now  insurmountable  falls  and  now 
rapids,  whii-h  may  be  talteu  by  courageous  cflforts  and  in  very  light 
crafts,  and  whicii  may,  in  fact,  be  compared  to  the  first  fulls  of  the 
Nile,  below  I'hiUe,  which  are  indeed  merely  rapids.  The  waters  of 
the  Upper  Congo,  i>eut  iu  by  a  barrier  of  rocks,  have  formed  a  sort 
of  lake,  aud  this  ts  what  is  known  us  Staidey  Pool.  Thence  to  the 
Stanley  Falls,  below  the  equator  aud  '2y  east,  a  disUncc  of  about  900 
miles,  the  river  is  navigable,  layiug  opcu  the  great  valley  of  Ceutral 
Africa,  000,000  square  miles  in  extent.  In  order  to  reach  this 
splendid  basin,  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  pass  the  !iOO  miles 
between  the  Falls  of  Yellala  and  Stanley  Pool.  Stanley,  nided  by 
bis  royal  protector,  aceoniiilishe<l  this  in  the  s|incc  of  two  years,  at 
the  cost  of  enormous  labour  and  of  great  sacrifices  of  every  kind. 

Before  cammcncing  the  task,  Stanley  rcturucd  to  ^.trizibar  to 
fetch  his  former  fellow-travellers,  and  to  thc-tc  he  addcil  sevculy-two 
Kabimlas  and  about  6fty  natives  of  Ixiwer  Congo ;  these  latter 
engaged  by  the  day.  It  WM  necessary,  before  anything  else  could 
be  doncj  to  cstablLih  headquarters  on  the  lower  and  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  river.  Stanley  selected  Vivi,  on  the  uorthcrn  bank,  a 
post  aWut  ten  mites  above  the  Kuroiwau  station  then  established, 
and  about  eight  miles  below  the  Falls  uf  Vcllala.  This  ]K>«t  is  moit 
important  The  land  was  granted  on  a  sort  of  iiuri"^-tiiid  Icaw. 
The  natives,  far  from  appearing  hostile,  have  frequently  anled  iho 
building  gratuitously  and  of  their  own  accord.  Thr  u»tnbli»hment 
consists  of  houses  for  the  employi^s,  of  warcbouses,  workfhojts,  and 
an  elegant  ch&lct  for  the  chief  of  the  sottlemanl.  A  little  bay,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Vivl  is  situiited,  •on'os  to  chelter  the 
boats.  The  !.itc  for  the  sadiHl  station  wna  fiKed  about  lifiy  miles 
farther  up  the  river,  also  on  the  north  biink,  Juit  bryond  the  raiaract 
of  Isanghila,  whfMC  name  it  boars.  It  t«  stinfttrd  on  au  elevation  of 
about  150  feet,  and  tjuito  in  a  rreck.  This  slallon  aUo  compriaet 
dwellings  for  the   employes  and  InrK"  ilorra  and   *arthousct.     A 
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road  fiaft  bccti  rattdo  1>etffecii  Vivi  mid  Isanghila,  tlic  trcmendoiu 
of  which  may  I>c  imagined  nitliout  much  difficulty. 

fietwcea  LiaughiU  and  the  great  Falls  of  Ntombo-Mataka  tbe 
river  is  a|.'uiii  uuvi{.rtible,  although  there  are  si^veral  rupids.  A  third 
statioQ,  Matiyiuigu,  hus  heea  established  about  »  mile  betuir  tb« 
FaUs>  which  iii-eseut  u  most  formidable  appearauco.  Grauts  han 
beeu  obtaiued  fruui  tim  natire  chiefs  of  a  good  deal  of  territory  vu 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

From  Maayaugn  tu  Siaitley  Pool  the  river  is  a  aeries  of  rapids  aud 
falls,  aud  uaTigation  is  Wholly  iinpu^siblc.  Here  agaiu  a  road  has 
been  made,  careriiig  a  distuiicu  uf  about  ninety  miles,  The  inaking 
of  this  road  was  cxcEM;diiif;ly  dilTieult,  as  many  ravUies  were  encuuntercd 
on  the  river  hanks.  AVheii  Stanley  started  for  Stanley  Pool,  in 
July^  IHHlj  he  met,  near  Maiiyaiiga,  M.  do  Brazzn,  who  iu  the 
pitivious  October  had  uhtiiiucd  from  the  native  chief  Mukoko  a  grant 
of  land  on  the  norlheru  shores  of  the  lake.  Stanley  tiierefonr 
crossed  to  the  southern  side,  where  he  established  bis  fourth  station, 
on  latuls  ceded  to  bim  by  the  chiefs  of  tlie  couDtry.  He  oamed  tbis 
settlement  after  the  noble  Promoter  of  the  cuterprisc,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  Leopoldvillc,  founded  in  February,  1882,  won  at  ouce  the 
favour  of  the  natives,  and  has  already  become  a  centre  of  culture  and 
civilization. 

Tliauks  to  an  active  and  well-trainod  service  of  carriers,  the  iade- 
fatigablc  explorer  succeeded  in  transporting  to  Stanley  Pool  all  the 
pieces  necesnary  fur  constructing  a  little  steamer,  tlic  l:.'n  Avanf, 
which  is  now  ready  to  carry  into  the  Central  African  ba'siu,  not  the 
Belgian  colours,  but  the  Hag  of  the  Interuatioual  Association. 
Stanley  has  already  made  use  of  this  little  vessel  to  proceed  l4irthcr 
up  the  Congo,  whidi  is  easily  navigable  at  this  poiul ;  aud  in  March 
and  April,  1882,  a  lifth  station  was  founded,  named  Uobila,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Congo  aud  Uuaogo  flowing  from  the  south  ;  followed, 
in  the  month  of  September,  by  a  si.tth  at  Bolobo,  Just  above  Chumbih. 
Tlie"Comitc  d'etudcs"  possesses  four  excellent  little  steamers,  two  of 
which,  la  lielyique  and  VEgperancv,  carry  on  the  tratfic  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rtvcr  between  Banana,  where  ships  come  iu  from  the 
sea,  and  Vivi.  Le  Royal,  although  built  of  wood,  answers  well;  it 
runs  between  Isanghila  and  Mauyauga,  crossiug  rapids  whicht  though 
difficult,  are  pDSMablc,  while  the  glorious  mission  of  exploring  the  tipper 
Congo  with  its  many  B&Iuentu,  including  the  Barkuru,  which  6ow9 
from  a  targe  lake  in  the  interior,  the  existence  of  which  was  revealed 
by  the  natives,  is  rcscr\*cd  cxcluaively  to  the  En  Avant. 

The  results  already  obtained  are  considerable.  ThcT  are  a 
just  and  gloriouii  recompense  to  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
Promoter ;  a  recompense  nUo  well  dcscr\'cd  by  the  heroic  ineu  who 
have  thus  aucccssrutly  carried  on  so  great  an  undcrtakiug.  The 
advantages  which  may  be  hoped  for  on  the  Congo  suriutss  auything 
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to  be  espcrtcci  from  thf!  Tanganyika  stations.     Here  no  Arab  jealonaj 

ia  met  with.     The  natives,  having  au0ercd  no  ill-trealment  from  alave- 

tradcrs,  are  well  <lisposeil  Uiwaixls  £uru[H:u[u,  and  willingly  assist  tbeia 

£3ra  mere  triHe,  at  times  even  gnttuitvuvly.     The  climate  ulso  is  ten 

fktiU  to  white  nieu.     It  is  but  tire  dars' march  frum  \  ivi  to  Isanghila, 

and  six  or  seven  from  Mau^-uuga  lu  Leupuldvillc.      Wlieu  these  two 

portions  of  toad  are  straighteued  and  in  uitler,  the  Iruusport  will  be 

eflected  by  waggons,  and  theu  it  will  be  possible  to  dispense  with  all 

these  legions  of  [lortcrs,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  which  at  present, 

on  the  eaatcrn  side,  prevent  any  produce  except  ivory  being  brought 

from  the  interior  to  the  eoastj  or  ri'ir  vertd.     All  the  riehcs  of  tho 

central  basin  eoulfl  l>c  easily  brought  tu  the  coast  by  the  Congo,  when 

once  it  is  made  navigable  and  a  regular  steamboat  service  established 

there.     As  the   Interuationnl   Association,  without  trading  itsclff   is 

di8]]oscd  tu  aid   every  legal  tradej  the  whale  of  European  commerce 

vithout  any  di»tinctiou  as  to  nationality,  would  benefit  by  the  opening 

of  this  immense  licldlurcutcrpnse  and  pro6t ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 

iKrcd  that  this  glorious  result  has  been  attained  without  a  combat, 

that  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  has  been  Jthcd.* 

Id  the  year  1881   the  Knglish  Baptist  Mission  established  four 

ttations  on  the   Congo.      The  first,   at   Mussuca,   about  100  miles 

up  the  river  on  the  south  bank,  serves  them  aa  headquarters ;    the 

Aocoud   iic  at   San   Salvador,  about  eighty  miles  from  Mussuca,  but 

tnucb  further  inliiud ;   the  third  at  IsaugUila,  about  tifly  miles  from 

Mussuca,  on   the  north  bank  of  the  Congo  (this  station  ia  reached 

by  Stunlcy's   road  from  \ivi) ;  the  fourth   is  at  Mauyanga,  rather 

more   than   KJO    miles  farther   up  the  river  tbau  Isanghila,  also  ou 

the  north  bank.     In   1882    the  station   of  Isnugldla  was  exchanged 

for  that  of    liarucsville,  and  the  station   of    Mussuca    for    anothor 

at  ^Vanga-AVauga,  which  was  named  I.  ndcrhiU.     The   Missiou  have 

founded  another   new  station  near  Lt^opoldville,  called  Arthiugton, 

ou   land   ceded   by  the  lateruattonal  Association.     The   site  of  this 

*  St&ii1«y  liM  I'Mii  ItluRinl, CKptcIslly  in  KiigUnd,  for  bii>iai;  made  ii»o  of  araMdariac 
his  lirtt  jonriK'y  •lown  to  Uto  Uingo.  'I'hi*  Accuiucioii  u  ai<Ml  unjiiNt,  iot  bts  om  siia 
W«a  to  nacb  tbe  cuimt  n«  quickly  ni  poMJIilr,  to  avoiil  p«niihiii2.  Wima  canoe*  auaaed 
tijr  cftngM  ohot  nrT(>w*  at  him,  to  |irov«nt  lii*  lulvancing,  M\vkl  uotiM  bo  do  lint  foroB  hv 
WIT  tbrougli  ehviii  lut  'biHtt  lu  in  uiut  ntlu  !  ^u  Ilalisu  tnvrllor.  ]/mi*  il'Albvrtu^  wte 
Miowed  ue  coutM-  of  tli«  river  VXy,  io  New  Cninea.  reiolvoil  unt  tu  lire  a  alwc :  WS  k 
WM  a«Tcrtlie)eM  obliced  to  du  tu  when  tb«  tntiTe*  in  their  ouioc*  trinl  to  '  "- 

rqpuaiofftbases.  |-Tourdu51oiMlo."NovBtnb»r2J,  IWi)  !'tot«t*wt wkwii 
ar*  not  gcDenUIy  prodixiioiwtl  in  favour  of  Stsntey  owinj'  to  hia  rvi>uUtio&  Ux ' 
adD^  that  be  ba*  qmie  wun  tbu  rricii(bbi|i  of  Uie  nativM  l>y  hia  mMial  uOm 
them.     TIjc*  NovembtT  niiutlwr,  l*S2,  of  the  "  l'rocc<»Uog»  of  ibic   Itoral   I 
Spdr^,"  itabliahed  Id  lymtlon,  tfirc*  an  ftitnlytii  of  n  lott«r  urittou  on  thm  4Ca 
riMu  AopiBt,  bv  Mr.  I'ombcr.  Uic  hM«l  of  tho  Bftptict  niHWu,  luul  lUtaA  *< 
(L^paU«-il]i!)iiri  tliu(;<>ii^i*.  Mr  CoDiber.il  says, crpr(ss«ihii warm 
■or  haviiij[  ojwnod  a  way  to  Sl.-kii1fy  Tool  by  the  rifer.     Ha  and  btt 
■mrml  attcmfru  to  roBob  tbia  jMwiit  by  laad,  b«t  alHan  ui 
•nned  reatataDce  of  thi>  tiiiuve  ivury  Intikra.     Mr.  Ooaibtr  p 
mannrr  i>f  trpatinjj  tlic  Datives  ;  bo  aaya  that  ti»  StAiilry'a  tact 
witb  tliu  cbiufi  UI  due  uur  Iiavib];  opancil  u|>  tbi»  gn-al  way  ior 
■iasle  ormftd  combat-     Tbis  ia  tbe  lanjtua^  of  aa  9jvwiinim, 
(^Uiolic  tniMJanariM. 
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BtAtion  is  magnificent ;  and  tliey  have  tnothcr  on  the  south  ban 
the  river  at  Mauyanga,  also  near  the  International  scttlcoicDt,  wliii: 
they  hare  named  Wathcu.  This  latter  is  of  apccinl  service 
them.  It  is  proposed  to  start  another  on  the  I'ppcr  Congo, 
■oon  as  the  Missiou's  new  stcamljoat  Peace  t»  lauochcd  on  t 
Stanley  Fool,  whtdi  will  cost  a  vholc  year  of  hard  work,  the 
Liviugstoue  (CoDgo)  Inland  Missioa  was  commeuced  in  1H78,  niih 
view  to  eraugelixing,  by  means  of  iudustrial  mission  stations  and  self, 
supporting  missionaries,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Congo,  900,000  squ 
miles  in  extent,  'j'he  following  stations  hare  already  been  fonndeJ : — 
first,  Cunliir,  near  Opobo,  which  M-as  however  abandoneil  after  a  time 
as  uuhcalihy ;  sccoad,  Banana,  where  there  is  an  excellent  house, 
coutaiuing  seven  rooms,  built  of  iron  and  lined  witli  wood,  «itir.iteil 
iu  about  nine  acres  of  land.  There  is  here  a  land lug- stage  for  Hx 
steam  launch  Livingtlone.  Opposite  Stanley's  statiun  of  Mri,  CQ 
the  Lower  Congo,  the  Mission  have  a  third  station,  Matoddt  Miu- 
kauda.  The  spot  was  found  too  nnbealthr  fur  a  place  of  residence, 
but  there  ts  a  house  where  travellers  can  pass  the  ni^ht.  The  fint 
Cliristiati  church  on  the  Congo  has  been  built  at  Fulahalla,  wiirir 
there  are  a  sehool-house  and  large  stores,  the  whole  enclosed  in  ttcnnJ 
acres  of  land,  whieh  are  under  cultivation.  At  the  fourth  statin, 
ltan7Ji  Mantcku,  there  urc  alra  a  house  and  outbuilding  and  a  tii^ 
garden,  while  at  the  Missiou's  fifth  and  large  station,  Ueinba  iVia- 
yangn,  there  is  a  landing-stage  for  canoes.  There  arc  also  niiisiao> 
nrir-i  at  Mukimhnngu,  Luckenga,  and  'Matihu's  town.  The  tninioR 
have  a  rtcamer  huilt  for  the  Upper  Congo,  The  Hmry  Rttd.  The 
expenditure  has  amounted  to  nearly  j£3O,O0O,  and  the  preu^nt  Mif 
is  fourteen  men  and  two  women ;  ten  have  fallen  rictimi  to  tlic 
climate,  and  mauy  more  Lave  been  iuvalided  home.  M.  de  Unia 
has  fonnded,  besides  Krancevilte  on  the  Ogowai,  a  station  on  tl>e 
Stanley  Pool,  to  which  he  has  given  his  own  name,  BraxiaviJlc. 

Iu  the  docnmeuts  laid  before  the  Freoch  Chambers,  in  suppwt  o( 
the  demand  for  funds  for  the  Dc  Brazza  expedition,  the  fullijiins 
list  of  atatious  to  be  founded  is  given: — Eight  principal  ones, fin 
first  and  three  second  class,  connected  by  twelve  post*,  ftnd  (btmiag, 
lo  to  speak,  a  double  road  tu  Brazzaville,  from  the  Gaboon  br  the 
Ogawai  and  the  Alima,  and  from  the  sea  by  the  Quilion  ami  lb 
Valley  of  the  Niari.  These  posts  and  stations  are  to  form  tlircc  grooi*, 
the  first  of  whieh,  on  the  Ogowai  and  the  Alima,  would  coiDpri« 
four  posts  and  a  firnt-class  station,  Franeevillc ;  the  second  gnwp, 
starting  from  the  Congo,  would  consist  of  a  first-elaia  statin, 
Brazzaville,  a  seeond-clnss  station  and  two  posts  ;  end,  finsUr,  i 
third  group,  comprising  a  first  and  seeond'Class  station  and  sixpoit), 
vould  connect  Brazzaville  with  the  Atlantic.  Two  first-clau  statirai 
to  be  founded  on  the  coast,  Mayomb^  aud  Funta-Ncgra,  wonld  be 
connected  with  those  mentioned  above  hy  a  second-class  station. 
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Aa  ire  h&vc  already  stated,  tlic  best  way  to  prevent  all  (1t9i>iiteit 
and  contentions  iu  the  fiitnrc  woulil  be  to  subject  ttic  Congo,  like 
the  Daimbc,  to  common  control,  iientraliting  tlie  mouth  of  the  river 
and  its  banks,  and  placing  the  admitiistratiou  iu  the  bands  of  an 
international  coning  i  ski  on.  If  this  course  were  adopted,  it  might 
then  be  proposed  to  connect  the  Upper  Congo  with  the  sea.  by  a 
raitvay  betirecn  a  given  point  on  the  coast  and  Stanley  Poof,  a 
distance  of  about  SOO  miles,  the  revenue  of  the  capital  to  be  guarau* 
teed  by  couimercial  nations,  coch  of  which  uould  pay  iu  pruportiou 
to  its  population,  trade,  and  riches.  It  would  not  be  a  heavy  chur^, 
for  the  most  eevercLy  taxed  would  pcrli&jjs  pay  about  i:200,000. 
Precedents  of  this  sort  are  iiot  wautiug  ;  France  aud  England  hare 
more  tbau  ouce  agrecti  to  guarantee  Turkish  aud  Greek  loaoB. 
Would  not  this  arraugemeut  betwecu  civilized  natious  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  iprcat  enterprise,  which  would  be  a  gaiu  to  all  humanity,  be 
a  maguiKcent  manifestation,  of  the  principle  of  the  real  fraternity  of 
Dations,  the  bonds  of  which  are  daily  being  drawn  closer?  The 
African  races  would  benefit  by  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  of  the 
exterminating  wars  which  tbio  abominable  trade  provokes,  while 
civilized  countries  would  be  enabled  to  cittcnd  tbetr  commerce,  fresh 

rkcta  being  thrown  open  for  their  produce. 

It  would  be  truly  a  pleasant  sight  to  sec  States,  which  are,  alas  ! 
too  often  divided  by  prcjutlicM,  jealousies,  apprehensions  or  military 
rivalry,  join  thus  in  a  common  labour  for  the  good  and  progress  of 
mankind  in  general.  But  if  this  project  remain  a  nicre  Utopia,  there 
is  still  a  measure  which  it  depends  only  on  Kni^land  to  carry  out,  and 
which  would  cnnblethis  civilizing  Mission  to  be  effectually  pursued  ou 
tbe  Congo.  This  measure  would  consist  in  recognizing  alt  the 
stations  founded  by  the  International  Association,  and  also  the  mis- 
sion settlement*,  as  neutral  and  indepeudeut.  Some  French  news- 
papers, published  both  iu  France  and  iu  the  United  States,  pretend 
that  such  a  step  is  impossible,  because  the  Association  rcjiresents  no 
nation  iu  particular,  not  cveu  Belgium,  although  iU  head-tjuarters  are 
in  that  country.  But  the  iuteruatioual  and  disinterested  character 
which  permits  of  the  Association  calling  together,  without  distinction 
of  either  nstiouality  or  ruliglou,  all  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in 
the  great  work  uf  exploring  Central  Africa,  of  contending  against  the 
extension  uf  the  slave  trailu  aud  of  introducing  civilinalion  to  these 
dark  regions — is  not  this  precisely  its  greatest  merit  ? 

As  a  recent  very  able  work  of  M.  Oustave  Moyuier^  the  President 
of  the  "  Ked  Cross"  Society,  shows,  thirty-three  States,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  civilized  nationsj  admit  the  neutrality  of  this  adroirnblc 
institution's  ambulances,  because  the  foundation  of  this  society  was 
rightly  attributable  to  general  Christian  and  philanthropic  feeling. 
The  International  African  Association  is  a  second  "Red  (^roas 
Society,''  which  selects  for  its  sphere  of  action  the  unexplored  regions 
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of  Africa  iosteatl  of  the  Uattle-Beldt  of  Europe.      It  is  a  civilizing  t 
stttutiou,  comparable  to  the   Onler  of  Malta,  and  still  more  neirl; 
reBembling  the  Teutonic  Onler  which,  in  the  Middle  Agc9,  iiidn 
tlie   bnrbarous  inhabitauts  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  become 
subject  to  the  influetic^s  of  Christiau  Europe. 

"  A  coniiiaiij'  of  jijoiw  -ioiilft^compjuwiniiatp  Liih^vk  itliijwjiplotitn  diligenifj 
fcrwnnlinif  it,  nml  oiu^  Wn)|iot   von    BnKHfii1i<^im,  :i  citii^vn  ol'  Hrcineii,  I. 
thu  tend— In  nil  vtl  lliviii«i:lv(.-s  i»lo  »  imiun  for  suceouc   uf  tlii?  sick  nnd  dyipj 
'set  tip   C9iiiv»ti   t«Qts,'   lucdical  nwuaKemflilU  fropj   Uit;  Liibccli   iJ»ip  ttatH, 
fiDd  did  vfhal  utmost  wili  in  them,  silently,  in  the  name  of  mercy  and  heaTCD. 

'*  On  the  whole,  this  Toutscli  Uitterdom,  f^r  :ho  first  century  and  ntore, 
was  a  grand  pheDomt.'aon,  uud  llanicd  like  a  bright  blesi^  beacon  chrmig]) 
the  aigbc  of  things  in  those  northern  counivies.  For  aboru  a  century,  w 
perceire,  it  was  the  rallying- place  ol'  all  hrare  men  who  hud  a  career  to  tr«b 
on  term.-'  other  ihnn  vulgar.  The  noble  soul,  aiming  I>e_vond  money,  a^d 
seaaibte  to  more  ihnn  hunger  in  this  world,  had  n  hcncoii  biu-uing  (as  irt 
say),  if  ihii  night  chanced  tu  overtake  it,  und  the  earth  to  gron*  <oo  iutriat^, 
m  is  not  uucommon."* 

The  native  chicPs  liavc  given  np  a  cei^ain  amount  uf  land  to  die 
Association,  by  contriict;  and  these  contracts  must  be  cousiilcrcd 
to  hold  good,  for  they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  one  hehl  I^  If. 
De  Braxza  from  Kin^  Makoko  with  respect  to  the  land  on  irhicli  tiK 
Freneli  stations,  Fmiiccvillc  and  Hrazzavillp^  are  built.  Nor  is  England 
in  a  position  to  dispute  the  ralidity  of  such  contracts,  for  ia  the 
documents  recently  laiit  before  Parliaraent  by  the  Government  (.Vric*, 
No.  2,  IH83,  pages  87  to  96),  we  find  tliirtecu  trcatiei  caneluled 
between  the  Queen  and  various  local  chiefs.  The  chief  aim 'aod  mil 
oftheic  "  cngajteraents"  is  to  obtain  the  «up|ir«.iion  of  the  slave  trw!t, 
free  trade,  and  liberty  for  missionaries. t 

An  incident,  which   has  ocairrcd  reccutly,  incontrovertibljr  tsUb- 
lialiea   the    validity  of    trcatie<(   concluded    between    native  cbtefa* 
•traogcrs  to  the  concert  of  civili«cd  nations  and  free  cotnpa&ici,  at 
even  iadividu^s.     lu  1878,  the  Sultana  of  Bmuei  and  I)e  Sala,  ia 
the  island  of  Borneo,  gave  up  to  au  Austrian,  Bnron  OitrbccL,  nud 
an  Jinglishnian.  Mr.  Dent,  alt   rights  to  n   considerable    portion  of 
their  territory  situated  at  the  south  of  the  island.     Tlicy  verc  to 
receive  in  return  »  pcrmaoent  annual  pajimeut. 

The  grantees  handed  over  this  laud  to  »u  Unglish  society,  which 
latter  obtained  a  charter  of  iaeurporatiou  from  the  Uoveronicat  ia 

•  "  Frcilrrick  t!«  (treat."  U.  I!.  chniJ.  vi. 

+  Tli«  foUowiug  ti  uu  «xMii|ila  of  tbo  treaty,  «urnvd  Manli  XO,  IhjT.  witb  the  Kiagof 
Ucllaila:— 

"Aar.  I.  The  tximrt  of  alttTM  t(>  foreign  countaie*  is  for  ever  a1>cli>ii<4  in  iD]rleflilgfT. 

"  Aht.  IV.  Thx  NiiltjwUof  llnr  HrittAnic  Maj«(tT  iiDtl  all  white  loratfftenmMfliwtfi 
tiwlc  freely  witli  my  iicii|>Iu. 

".\RT.  \.  MisiionAruBorotlicr  ininiatcrBof  tbe  GMpclorr  tolw  jJIawmI  tonoBvis 
my  territory.  &nil  tjm.v;  of  my  heint  Aud  enccessor*,  f»r  llie  {larjiuiic  ol  inrtmctici); Hr 
jivoplf.  ia  .ill  uMftd  •irfiijkiliiitiii," 

la  lonui  tiMtiet.  m  fur  iinttAuce  i:i  Diw  with  ,1uTubp,  Priarc  of  Moliniba.  ttie  «l>wrt 
nf  Kmaoc  ia  foreseei^  Had  i>rovid»d  inr  in  ttit»<«  words  ; — "  l'DW«r  !•  her«)>y  rBurrrt  It 
thi?  Krctich  (lavLTiiiiietit  to  become  a  |iarty  to  tlita  tFiraty.  if  italiinild  tliiuk  lit,  ^xtr*lij 
Ui  ibe  [trovinoD  of  Ari.  V .  of  ibn  cnnvcntinn  signed  in  LoodnD,  th«  29t!i  Uaj,  iHi.' 
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1881.  The  grnntinR  of  this  charter  gnvc  rise  to  a  dismssion  in  the 
House,  -which  is  most  inteTcstio^;,  as  touching  the  quc-stion  of  the 
Congo  grunts  of  land.  The  Opposition  accused  the  Government  of 
having  hccn  guilty  of  disguisctl  aniicxfttlon,  in  thus  assuming  control 
over  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  coropaoy.  The  Cabinet  replied 
thftt  they  foiiud  themselvea  in  presence  of  au  accomplished  fact ;  a 
legally  constituted  association  was  in  possession  of  foreign  territory, 
and  in  exchange  for  certain  control  to  be  exercised  there  by  the 
Crown,  in  the  iuterest  of  the  native  population,  and  alao  of  general 
peace,  the  Govcmnieut  accorded  tlicni  the  advaiitnge  of  commercial 
recognition,  but  that  this  act  entailed  no  fresh  rei^poDiiibtlitics  for 
England. 

"These  rights,"  said  the  Attorney- Oeneral,  Sir  Henry  James, 
"  were  granted  to,  and  legally  became  the  property  of  tho  company. 
....  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  power  to  enter  into  the 
general  expediency  of  a  trading  company  oceiij)yinK  Borneo.  It 
would  have  been  confiscation  of  their  ]iroperty  if,  after  what  had 
occurred,  the  Government  hail   attempted   to  take  away  the  rights 

they  had  acquired Tho  simple  matter  which  the  Government 

had  to  decide  yias,  he  repeated,  whether  they  sliouKl  leave  the  com- 
pany to  act  uTifettrred  and  entirely  without  control  or  not."  And 
Mr,  Gladstone's  statement  was  not  less  afiirmatiTc.  He  aaid: — 
"There  is  not  n  single  privilege  given  to  it  by  the  charter  over  and 
above  what  it  had  already  acquired  upon  a  title  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  enter  into  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers." 

Finally,  the  ntdtcmcnts  made  by  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of 
LonU,  on  the  15tli  of  March,  IHK'i,  prove  that  the  prutcstatiuus,  mado 
in  the  first  instance  against  the  company  by  Holland  and  Spain,  were 
made  in  consequence  of  these  two  Powers  considering  themselves  to  be 
possessed  of  prior  rights  in  the  northern  part  of  Borneo  ;  but  neJtlicr 
they  nor  Germany,  which  the  Uritisb  Government  formally  consulted 
on  this  occasion,  had  ever  thought  of  questioning  the  rights  of 
individuals  or  companies  to  obtain  for  tliemaehes,  from  uncivi- 
lized raonarchs,  eonecasions  of  rights  implytug  an  exercise  of 
sovereignty. 

Is  it  not  clearly  apparent  that  the  object  of  treaties  between 
England  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Congo — i.e.,  tlic  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  and  free  liberty  of  commerce  and  of  religion — would  be 
better  guaranteed  by  a  proclamation  of  the  neutrttlity  of  all  the 
stations  founded  on  the  Congo  by  the  emissaries  of  the  International 
African  Association,  th.in  in  any  other  raanrierV  In  declaring  this 
nenirality,  Kngland  would  remain  faithful  to  the  policy  i>he  has 
pursued  for  long  years  in  these  regions ;  and,  as  she  would  be  sup- 
porte<l  by  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  it  may  ho  safuly 
affirmed  that  all  other  nations  would  accept  the  arrangement,  as 
they  have  done  for  the  "  Iletl  Cross  Society."    To  show  that  the  idea 
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of  nnitmlizing  the  world's  great  Iiigliwaja  is  daily  gaining  ground,! 
here  quote  a  ftummaiy  of  Sir  George  Elliot's  views  with  rc*[)ect  vi 
the  project  of  a  second  eanal  being  raodo  Iwtvecn  the  Mruiterruteu 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Sir  George  ontertaina  a  strong  opinion  tbsl  the 
exiflting  situation  is  capable  of  being  met  without  resort  to  aoj-  oct 
canal  or  railway.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  existing  ctul 
he  regards  as  the  be«t  and  roo«t  economical  way  of  meeting  the 
requiremeuta  and  difficulties  of  the  time,  because  no  canal,  in  kit 
view,  could  be  better  situate  than  the  Suez  Canal.  But  for  tbit 
canal  to  become  all  that  it  should  l>e,  it  should  be  made  an  inter, 
national  concern. 

The  grand  idea  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  unite  lu  a  {ru 
Intcruatioual  Association  all,  without  anv  distinction  a»  to  eilbrr 
natiuuality  or  retigioo,  who  are  willing  to  do  what  they  can  totnrdi 
advancing  the  work  of  civiliKatioo  iu  Central  Africa,  is  au  eDteqiftie 
at  once  so  noble,  so  disinterested,  so  worthy  of  our  age,  thai  i» 
uattou  Could  Rnd  grounds  for  refusing  to  recognixc  the  ueutralitr  of 
the  ataiious  founded  by  thi&  Aasuciatiou  tn  the  sole  iutereatof  geomj 
humanity.  Eaglaud  haa  but  to  say  a  word,  aud  the  work  is  done, 
the  futuri!  of  this  great  cuterprisc  is  assured.  I  do  not  hesitate  \» 
aay  that  it  would  be  a  crying  shame  for  the  a<;e  in  which  we  liv^tf 
one  of  its  most  noble  conceptions  were  doomed  to  succumb  thrcugi 
the  inditlereucc  or  hostility  of  States  from  which  but  a  rcry  iiin|ile 
thing  is  required — viz.,  to  recognize  an  adnlirafalc  institution  vhicb 
has  been  created  by  private  zeal  and  the  disinterested  lore  uf 
humanity  and  science.  It  is  only  from  the  French  (ioi'emmcnt  thit 
any  opposition  can  be  apprehended.  But  as  a  Member  of  ilie 
lutemational  African  Association  recently  remarked,  in  an  opta 
letter  which  was  piiblishcd  at  Brussels:— 

"  Franco  cun  do  mnch  to  qttiet  prswnt  apprviieaeions,  and  she  has  Ami} 
giv«u  too  tunny  proofs  of  bur  dwotioa  tu  tlie  caose  of  ptogresa  not  to  lauki- 
stand  tlie  grainleur  gf  the  part  she  would  bo  cnllod  upon  to  plaTif,wlidl 
uiaintaiDiDg  the  advantages  of  ]i«r  own  position  there,  she  do  nubeao 
prevent  particular  iutcrtrsts  becoming  opposed  (o  the  gvneral  iDttteitt  af 
eivilizution,  which  latter  ar«  represented  in  Africa  by  a  flue  whose  chief 
merit  consists  tn  ita  being  no  nation's  coloura.  Would  France  a  pontios  on 
the  Congo  bo  preferable  if  the  African  Association,  goaded  to  the  list  linil 
by  direct  and  indirect  aggressions,  imituted  the  example  of  the  first  gmtea 
01  Borneo  and  sold  their  righia  cither  to  a  company  or  to  a  power.  In  ih 
latter  hy|)Ot.hcsls  M.  de  Bruzza  would,  it  is  truo,  Im  in  rantact  with  Aarv- 
prescntativci)  of  a  Kuropcan  Gorernmont.  But  1  du  not  epe  what  Friaai 
would  have  gained  by  the  exchange.'" 

ElllLB    DR   LuirELnC. 

■  ";LeCmi{pii,"aiiideda  "Courn«tilesKLst«-I'nU.''iiarM  do  TtniKn,«trABaktcm<t 
rtpoim  d'ao  Bietntnv  do  I'AMO'nitioD  Interoatiuaili;  Aliioaiaf.  InunUos:  InsqiaA 
1S83. 
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AGNOSTICISM,  if  wc  may  trust  some  recent  indtcationt,  is  posung 
out  of  the  jubilant  atagc  and  entering  one  of  veil- befitting 
seriousness.  Tlicrc  lies  the  experience  of  a  generation  between  the 
(Icliriou!!  rxultation  of  Harriet  Martincati  OTcr  her  "Spring  in  the 
Desert,"  and  the  sober  sadness  of  the  writer  in  the  laat  mimber  of 
thia  Review  on  the  "  Ilcsponsibilitie«  of  Unbelief."  The  creed  that 
"  Philosophy  founded  on  Sclcace  is  the  one  thing  needful,"  which  the 
6r«t  considered  to  be  "  the  crown  of  experience  and  the  joy  of  life/* 
has  become  to  the  second  a  burden  and  a  sorrow — a  "  spring''  indeed, 
but  of  waters  of  Mara.  "  I  hare  been  shorn  of  my  belief,"  says 
OMc  speaker  in  Vernon  Lee's  dialogue,  "I  am  emancipated,  free, 
superior ;  all  the  things  wliich  a  thorough  materialist  is  in  the  eyes  of 
Toatcrialists.  Hut  1  have  not  ret  attained  to  the  perfection  of  bciug  a 
hypocrite,  of  daring  to  pretend  to  my  own  soul  that  this  belief  of 
ours,  this  truth,  is  not  bitter  and  abominable,  arid  and  icy  to  our 
hearts." 

"So  reader  of  this  thoughtful  and  powerful  paper  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  indignant  antagonism  nhich.  the  earlier  blatant  Atheism 
called  forth,  ought  now  to  give  place  to  mournful  recognition  of  the 
later  Agnastieism  as  a  phase  through  which  many  of  the  most 
laminoua  iutelleeta  of  our  time  arc  doomed  to  pass;  the  light  which 
is  in  them  waning  till  the  thin  crescent  disappears.  That  it  will  be 
renewed  again  ia  the  lustre  of  il.^  fulness  is  not  to  he  doubted,  for 
this  Agnosticiam  i*  no  unfaithfulness  to  the  true  God  of  lore  and 
ri>;hteousncss.  It  is  |irceMcly  because  the  Agnostic  fails  to  find  that 
Gad  where  he  persisti  in  exclusively  looking  for  Him — namely,  in  the 
order  of  the  physical  world — that  the  darkness  has  fallen  on  his  sonl. 
Perhaps  the  example  of  Agnosticism^  as  the  last  result  of  a  logically 
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vicious  metbod  of  religious  itiquiry,  uiay  nol  be  iiseleM  in  aw, 
us  tu  the  dangers  of  that  metliud  wlucU  liaa  httlicrto  bccu 
indiscriminately  by  friends  as  wr^ll  as  foes  of  fuJtb. 

AH  methods  of  rcUgious  iinjuirr  resolve  themselves  into  two— 
that  vrhicb  seeks  God  iu  the  outer  world,  uud  that  which  teelu  ilia 
in  the  world  withiu.  Out  of  the  first  came  the  old  Naturc-wonliipj 
aud  dim  chaotic  gods  with  myths  alternately  beautiful  and  sweet,  and 
lustful,  cruel  and  grotcM]uc ;  the  (ireek  stories  which  \'craOD  Lee 
rec&lls  of  Zeus  and  Chronos  and  Cybele,  and  the  wilder  talcs  of 
ruder  races,  of  Moloch  aud  Astartc,  Woden  and  Thor.  Iu  "  the  apt 
before  mornlity,"  the  mixed  cbamctcr  of  the  gods  drawn  oat  of 
Nature^and  who  rcpreseated  Iter  mixed  aspects  of  good  and  eiiil,  vu 
not  felt  to  be  incougraous  or  unworthy  of  worship.  As  moralitj- 
dawned  more  cleaj-ly  the  gods  were  divided  between  good  and  ml, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriraanes,  Osiris  and  Typhon,  the  Dcrs  and  Asnni. 
Some  ages  later,  in  the  deeply  speculative  era  of  Alexandriau  pbilo- 
Bophy,  the  character  of  the  author  of  Nature  and  creator  of  tlie 
world  presented  itself  as  ro  dark  n  problem  that  many  scbtioli  of 
Gnostics — Basiljdians,  Jlarcionitcs,  Valentiniuns — deemed  bim  to  be 
au  evil  or  fallen  god,  a^inst  whom  the  sttpremc  and  gnml  iioi  Mai 
Christ  to  recall  mankind  to  n  higher  obedience.  The  loftiest  poiiil 
ever  rcnchcd,  or  probably  attflinable,  by  this  method  of  rcligioDwis 
the  Deism  of  the  Bcvenlcciith  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  and  to  rcirfi 
it  ttro  tilings  were  necdfnl  not  included  in  the  problem— naoelr, 
that  those  who  found  ao  good  a  God  in  Katurc  should  have  loolnl 
for  Him  there  from  the  vantage  ground  of  Christian  tra<iition 
gtiiucfl  by  the  opposite  method ;  aud  sceoudly,  that  tliey  »l»til(l 
have  been  ycl  in  ignorance  concerning  much  in  Jfaiurc  which  ii  MW 
known,  iitul  so  have  raised  their  tudnction  from  im|>erfcvt  prctaiK*. 
Pope,  the  typical  poet  of  this  Dcluu,  coutd  say  as  the  result  of  kii 
survey  of  things : 

"  One  tnitli  b  dear— ■«liattf»-cr  la,  is  rigUt" 
Tennyson,  on  the  other  haud,  who  knows  somewhat  of  the  ductrionof 
the  "  Struggle  for  Existence"  and  the  *■  Survival  of  the  rittcst,"  wliea 
he  has  cast  his  glance  around  on  Nature,  "  red  in  tooth  and  div 
with  ravin/*  and  on  all  her  "  secret  deeds"  of  wastefulness  of  ibe 
seedaof  joy  and  life — feels  that  he  can  only  "fall" 


Which  «]< 


■Ioi*e  tbixiugli  «lurkaeu  U]>  to  doi]." 

The  second  method  of  religious  inquiry,  which  seeks  for  GoJ  in  iSo 
inner  world  of  spirit  aud  conscieucc,  leads  to  a  very  diOlrent  oouclu- 
sioB,  even  though  it  be  but  "  in  a  glass  darkly"  that  the  mirror  of 
the  soul  receives  the  Divine  reltectiou,  and  manv  s  blur  of  Iiunaa 
error  has  heeu  mistaken  fur   a  feature  of  the   Dirluc  cauatcaiace. 
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The  prophets  of  all  time  Trho  have  heard  in  their  souls  the  voice  of 
God  and  have  cried  aloud,  **  Thus  aaith  the  Uigb  and  Holy  One  who 
inhahiteth  eternity,"  and  the  faithful  who  haTc  hearkened  to  them 
because  their  hearts  cdiocd  their  prophecies,  huve  been  together 
keeping  step,  till  noir  Christianity  in  oil  its  more  vitalized  forms,  and 
Theism  as  everywhere  superseding  the  elder  Deism,  alike  aftirm  the 
absolute  goodness  of  God,  discarding  everything  in  earlier  dogmas 
repugnant  thereto.  The  first  method — the  external — being  the  one  to 
which  Aguosties  have  exclusively  had  recourse,  it  follows  inevitably 
that  the  result  i«,  as  we  see^  the  deuial  of  religiou,  because  they  do 
not  fiud  in  Nature  what  Nature  (consulted,  exclusively)  cannot 
teach. 

Of  course  the  Agnostic  may  here  interpose  aod  ssy  that  the  teat  of 
the  truth  of  the  second  method  must  be  to  check  it  by  the  first,  aud 
«ee   whether  God,  as    lie   actually   works   iu  Nature,  bears  out  the 
character  which  wc  derive  from  the  testimony  of  our  hearts.     Such 
checking  is  every  way  right — uay,  it  is  inevitable.     No  thoughtful 
man  can  avoid  doiug  it^  and  cucouuteriiig  thereby  all  the  strain  of  faith. 
JJat  the  diU'creucc  tics  iu  this,  with  which  method  do  we  begm,  and 
to  which  do  wc  assign  the  primary  imiMirtauco?     If  wc  first  look  for 
Ood  outside  of  lis,   we  shall  usually  stop    at  what  we   liud  there. 
If  we  Hrst  look  for  Him  within,  wc  may  afterwards  face  with  illu- 
mined eyes  the  mystery  of  Nature's  shadows.    The  man  who  has  found 
Ilia  God  in  eoascience  and  in  prayer  may  indeed  shudder  aud  trcmbleand 
"  lift  lame  hands  of  faitli,  anil  grope"  when  he  sees  all  the  misery  and 
agony  of  creation.      But   as  he  did   uot  first  find  God  in  Nature, 
neither  will  he  lose  hold  on  God  because  Nature  is   to  him  inexpli- 
cable,     lie  will  fall  back  on  the  inner  worship  of   God  the   Holy 
Ghost,  the  Teacher  of  alt  Mercy  and  Justice  ;  and  trust  that  He  who 
bids  him  to  be  merciful  and  just,  cannot  be  otherwise  Himself  than 
all-merciful,  all-righteous.   He  will,  iu  short,  exercise,  aud  can  logically 
exercise,  Faith,  in  itt  simple  and  essential  form — i.e..  Trust  in  One  who 
has.  a  claim  to  be  trusted  as  a  Friend  already  known,  not  a  stranger 
whom  he  approaches  without  prior  acquaiutauec.'    But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  man  who  has  even  succeeded  iu  constructing  some   idea  of 
a  good  God  out  of  tlie  inductions  of  physical  science,  has  nothing  to  fall 
back  upou  when  (as  happens  to  all  iu  our  generation)  his  researches, 
pushed  furlherj  seem  to  Icatl  him,  not  to  a  perfectly  lienevolent  Being, 
but  to  one  whose  dealings  with  his  creation,  appear  »o  blended  of 
kindness,  and  of  somethiug  that  looks  like  cruelty,  that  he  finds  it 
easiest  to   leap  to   the  coucUistou  that  He  has  no   existence  or  no 
moral  nature,  rather  than  that  He  should  be  so  inconsistcut. 

These  arc   the  obvious  results  of  the  use  of  the  two  methods  of 
religious  iuquiryj  as  used  by  mcu  in  all  ages.     But  I  have  attempted 
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to  define  them  here,  becaase  I  am  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  tit 
fact  (irhich  I  deem  to  be  one  of  great  importaticc)  that  modoii 
Agnosticism,  as  distinguished  from  carticr  forms  of  disbelief,  hai  bouul 
itself  to  the  physical-scicnec  method,  and  renounced  appcul  to  tbi 
inner  witness  to  the  character  of  God,  bjr  adopting  the  Darviniui 
theory  of  the  nature  of  conscience,  and  thercbr  discrediting  in 
c^tt  its  tcstimoDT,  ns  regards  either  morals  or  religion.  Thi«  theon, 
as  oil  the  world  now  knows,  iit  that  of  Hereditary  Conscieooe;  Ui 
theory  that  oar  sense  of  right  and  wrong  i»  nothing  more  llaii 
the  inherited  set  of  our  brains  in  favour  of  the  class  of  actiou 
which  have  been  found  by  our  auceBtors  conducive  to  the  welGm 
of  the  tribe,  and  against  those  of  an  opposite  teodeocy.  Acognl- 
ing  to  this  doctrine  thcie  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "eternal  and 
immutable  morality,"  but  all  orders  of  intelligent  beings  muttbr 
degrees  make  for  themselves,  what  Vcmon  Lee  aptly  calU  a  "itali 
of  the  Road,"  applicable  to  their  particular  convenience.*  Tbu»  at 
one  and  the  same  blow  the  moral  dhUnctions  of  good  and  evil  ire 
eiploded  and  reducetl  to  the  contingently  expedient,  or  inexpedieu, 
and  the  rank  of  the  faculty  whereby  we  recognize  them  is  dci 
from  that  of  the  loftiest  in  human  nature  to  that  of  a  mc: 
beritcd  prejudice.  How  this  theory  overturns  the  fouudatioQi  of 
morals,  and  by  so  duiog  deprives  religion  of  its  firmest  butt,  inil 
so  clears  the  way  for  Agnosticiaui,  will  bscomc  more  cvtdenl  the 
more  wo  rcHcct  on  tUo  matter.  A  better  example  uf  the  workiw 
of  the  doetritic  conld  not  be  desired  than  that  efTurded  to  a 
in  tliis  very  article,  nhieli  beam  the  stamp  of  a  fragment  of 
biography.  "  Baldwin,"  the  character  in  the  dialogue,  who  ubTioulj- 
reprciicutK  the  writer'H  own  views,  after  cxprt-K^iu';  the  intense 
he  has  felt  to  believe  in  "the  beautiful  dreams  which  coaiole 
men,*'  goes  on  to  aay: — • 

*'  Instead  of  letting  mjsclf  bclicvo,  I  forced  myself  to  doulil  irnJ 
all  the  nior« ;  I  forced  myself  tA  study  all  the  subject*  which  kciimiI 
they  tiiuHt  make  my  certainty  of  evil  only  stronger  and  stronger.  1  itudoe- 
lively  luiteJ  science,  because  sciencn  }iji<]  destioyed  my  i>eUrf  is  jtuttntad 
mercy;  I  forced  myself,  forawliiW,  to  rend  only  s^entilicliouke.  WeII.]«u 
r«wncd«c].  Little  by  little  it  dawned  iijion  me  thut  Jill  niv  misery  Iwd  ortfi' 
uated  io  a  total  misconception  of  the  r«lalivt  po«)LioD«  of  Nature  and  of  lata; 

*  Mr.  Uaruin  IiitDflt-lf,  in  Iiia  "  I)«i«c«iit  o{  Mao,"  exiiresdr  iMtaaer*  th«  vorinr- 
bese  u  iL  caeo  vrhcrtin  "vonsdeDco"  luiglit  upprave  ot  tks  iDusaercnf  niu  hMht 
droDM.  It  may  Ei'it  he  iiiomMir:utic  to  iiemimt  readers  who  liBve  nut  ciiidr  »  itu'ijraf 
tke  nhilo*i>pliy  ur  histury  tji  otliics  thmt  the  <ild«r  scboob  «f  "inileffvtjdmit"  miirilil} 
Uugiit  thftt  Ktioaa  wurc '  rigat''  or  "wran^,''  as  liirn  sra  "right"  (i>.,  ttni^ti  « 
"  wning  from"  strsigiitncM,  nnd  thitt  (Mcording  ft  CUrke's  delimtinn  of  \hm  dootrw) 
"tlies* ct«ntal  ditlDrcnceaiii»keit  (it  fur  tbecreattirr^wnto  uif.  ttiey  Ixy  od  UwCDUvbtp- 
tioBW>  todo,  sepkrat*  fix)in  the  will  nrtiiul  aud  niitvwdfutly  toaoy  [inisiiMtafaihiBtU* 
orntrnrd."  Mr.  Herbert  SiwDccrnbjurcK  liutU  the  dootnoa  aud  the  DMtMliar.  H* 
says:  "  Actssro  oUled  gooii  orlud  nceonlingM  thry  ate  wtUor  ill  Bdjnrtai  tend*" 
Now  ihiji  if  exactly  what  tlia  graud  uhl  turam  Ki^ht  and  Wiuni;  do  uot  iuijdy .  A  Itn  t* 
Dtit  "rijiht"  because  it  rum  in  k  certain  directJoa,  Imt  bccsoM  of  its  otm Mlir  ri 
atnughtueai. 
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Va  to  perccivo  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  vrroDg  conduct  hsd 
«ris«D  ill  llie  course  of  tlis  evolution  of  nankind,  that  right  and  wrong  uicanC 
cmljr  Uiat  wliicli  was  conducire  or  detrimental  to  the  increasing  happiness  of 
liamanitj,  Umt  i\\cy  were  refcnilile  onl^  to  liumon  beings  in  their  varioua 
T(>liirions  with  one  another;  that  it  wui  impo«siblc  to  explain  them,  except 
'witti  rerer<>nce  to  human  society,  and  that  to  ask  for  moml  aimii  and  moral 
iRelhods  of  mere  physical  forccii,  which  had  no  moral  quulitica.  and  which  were 
not  subject  to  socio!  relations,  or  to  ask  for  them  of  onv  "WiU  hidden  behind 
ftboM  forces,  and  who  was  equally  independent  of  those  human  and  Bociol 
neeeuittea  which  alone  accounted  for  a  distinction  between  right  and  wronp, 
"WIS  aimply  to  expect  one  &et  of  phenomena  from  objecU  which  could  only 
fweaent  a  wbollv  different  set  of  phenomena  :  to  vxpect  nound  to  be  recogni/^d 
l>y  the  eye,  and  light  ami  colour  to  be  porc«ired  by  tlie  ear.  -  .  ■  -  Why  go 
into  details  7  You  know  Uiat  the  Kchool  of  philoftophy  to  wbicli  I  adhere  haa 
Craced  ail  diMinctlotis  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  perceptiomi,  trnCorced  upon 
snail  by  inankimi,  and  upon  mankind  by  man,  of  the  diflVrcucvs  between  »uch 
'£oiusv«  as  are  cunditcive  to  thu  higher  development  and  groutcr  happiness  of 
sncn,  and  uich  other  courses  aa  nre  conducive  only  to  their  dej^udatiou  uud 
extinction"  (p.  708). 

Here  w  the  doctrine  of  Inherited  Conscience  clearly  posed  as 
Ijing  at  the  ver}'  root  of  Veraon  Lee's  Agnosticism,  and  closing 
^e  door  against  the  longed-for  belief  tliat  his  intuitions  of  justice 
aud  mercy  hud  their  origin  in  the  Maker  of  all.  The  importance  of 
this  matter  is  so  great,  and  yet  has  been  so  little  noticed  from  the 
theological  side,  that  I  trust  I  shall  he  pardoned  for  devoting  to  it 
the  greater  part  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  this  article.* 

Hitherto  religion  has  either  been  avowedly  founded  (aa  by  the 
■ccond  method  of  im^uiry  above  described)  on  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  or  has  appealed  to  it,  as  the  ratificatioa  of  the  argument  drawa 
from  external  Nature.  The  highest  faculty  in  us — as  we  deemed 
it  to  be — was  on  nil  hands  admitted  to  be  the  nearest  to  God, 
ttiid  the  one  fittest  to  bear  witness  regarding  Him.  "  God  is 
with  mortals  by  constieuce"  has  been  generally  assumcil  as  an  axiom 
in  tlieologtcal  argument,  anil  CUri^tiaiiity  itself,  by  its  dogma  of 
the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  only  cotiaccrated  the  conviction 
of  the  wisest  Pagans  that  there  is  "  a  Holy  Spirit  throned  within 
us,  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds  the  Guardiau  and  Obstrrvcr,  who 
draws  towards  us  as  wc  draw  towards  Him.'^t  On  the  side  of 
philosophy,  this  same  moral  faculty  was  by  the  long  line  of 
uubleat    teachirs,   beginning   in    Plato    and    ciilmiuating    iu    Kant^ 

*  Vben  Mr.  Darwin  did  hm  tho  lionoor  to  nnd  mei  tb«  advanciid  shcuts  of  bit "  llMoent 
of  Man."  wherein  Iw  lliat  cluirly  bruuhwl  this  theory,  I  wroh:  to  him  that.  Iu  my 
hDmble  judf^ctit,  ttic  lUj^tnne,  if  ever  generally  accepted.  wautJ  «iiunt)  the  knell  of  ihe 
Wrtae  at  uiniikiail.  Mr.  Dirwio  amilpa  lu  lita  uauat  kiu'l  way  at  my  faiiAticieui,  ai  ke 
UuobUcM  diTciiM'il  it;  butvQlaram  I  froni  i-(>tractiii;i;  t)int  judgmnat,  that  I  am  moro 
tiian  ever  vunviuct'I)  after  ten  ycara'  uhmrvatiou,  tliat  tliia  doctrine  i«  a  rltvully  oni^ 
panJyupg  roornl  activity,  nuil,  in  the  lung  run,  Ima^ua  od  tli«  apiritual  ilcatli  of 
Atkemn.  It  may  Iw  of  Moine  inter^t  to  ineuiiijia  tiiat  wli«n  preparing  ttiia  book,  Mr. 
Ilarwta  told  no  Hg  had  ut-vcr  rc-ul  Knnt,  and  acoeptad  vricb  rvluctaaoe  ttio  lonn  which 
I  preaMd  od  him  of  Scmplo'ii  tr^in-ilation  of  the  "  Uttaphysie  of  Ethics."  He  retnracd 
«t  in  «  few  dayj,  after,  1  Li<;licv<.-,  a  nir^aoTy  ioapectioii. 
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allotted  a  place  of  exceptionnl  lioDour  and  security.     ^Coral  tniUu 
they  held  to  be  "  necessary"  truths,   and   our   knowledge  of 
intuitive   and    transcendcntnl ;  and   even    the    lower   schoola,  wfcjt^ 
making  a  dilTerent  test  of  the  morality  of  actions,  onifomly  allotted 
to  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  a  supremo  place  in  human  nature. 

How  changed  is  the  view  we  are  permitted  by  Danviuism  to  talit 
of  this  crowned  ami  sceptred  impostor  in  our  breasts,  Trho  claimed  n 
high  an  origiti,  acid  ha.s  so  base  an  one !  That  "  still  small  tiiIcc''  to 
which  wc  were  uont  to  hearken  reverently,  what  is  it  then,  Irat  ilu 
echo  of  the  rude  cheers  and  hisses  wherewith  our  fothen  greeted  ihc 
acts  which  they  thought  useful  or  the  reverse — those  barbaroui  fort* 
fathers  who  bowled  fur  joy  round  the  wicker  Images  wherein  lb* 
Druids  bnnicd  their  captiTCs,  and  yelled  uudcr  every  Bcaflbld  of  Ut 
martyrs  of  truth  and  liberty?  That  solid  ground  of  transceaikniil 
knowledge,  which  we  imagined  the  decpcHt  thinker  of  the  vodd 
had  sounded  for  us  and  prored  Him  as  a  rock,  what  is  it  hot  t&e 
shifting  sand-heaps  of  our  ancestral  imprtswions, — nay,  rather  Iclw 
gay,  tlic  mental  kilc/ieu  middens  of  generations  of  .savages? 

Is  this  revolution  In  our  estimate  of  conscience  of  so  little  nw- 
quence,  I  ask,  that  our  clergy  lake  so  little  notice  of  it?  To« 
it  seems  that  it  bears  ruinously,  and  cannot  fail  so  to  bear,  fimoi 
moralsj  then  on  religion.  With  the  detection  of  conscience  as  a  mm 
prejudice  must  end  the  solemn  farce  of  moral  struggle,  of  |«nittaoe 
and  of  remorse.  As  well  might  wc  be  ei:pectcd  to  continue  to  to 
struggle  and  to  rcjient,  holding  this  view  of  coascieuee,  as  th«  emf 
pany  at  a  trance  might  be  expected  to  continue  to  gape  awatmd 
at  au  apparition  which  has  been  pounced  upon  and  exposed  u  ■ 
vulgar  Hiid  ignorant  medium  I  And  with  the  discrc^liting  nf  oov 
science  as  a  divinely  constituted  guide  and  monitor  munt  end  the 
possibility  of  approaching  God  through  it,  and  of  arguing  froni  it» 
lessons  of  righteousness  that  He  who  made  it  must  l>e  righteous  like«w. 

The  thinker  who  will  sift  this  doctrine  of  Hereditary  CoucicDoc, 
and  divide  the  grains  of  truth  which  it  doubtless  contains  fmn  ibe 
large  heap  of  errors  and  assumptions,  will  do  the  world  a  ntiUd 
service,  and  effect  more  to  dispel  Agnosticism  than  by  any  otba 
piece  of  philosophical  work.  That  tlicre  is  sometkinif  iuoiiroua' 
sciousriess  (somctimen  confounded  with  cMjuBcicncc)  which  uiiy  be 
truly  traced  to  inheritance,  is  probable — perhaps  certain.  Tlul 
there  is  much  cUc  which  cannot  be  so  traced  ij  much  more  cenais. 
To  prove  that  sneh  is  the  case  it  would  be  enough  to  analytf  liru 
well-drfiiird  and  almf>st  universal  sentiments.  One  is  the  aatiripa- 
tion  common  to  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  the  motif  of  hul  Uie 
literature  of  the  world,  that  Justice  idi/I  bf  tfonf — done  soneKWi 
•omcwhcrc,  by  sonic  Power  personal  as  God,  or  impenKmal 
Buddhist  Karma.     Considering  that  no  eipcricnce  of  any. 
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tlie  veiy  happiest  gcoerRtion  of  mankind,  can  have  juBtificd,  much 
less  oHgiuntcd,  this  expcctatiou,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  had 
some  source  altogetlier  difFerent  from  that  of  an  hereditary  "set  of 
broius/'  arising  out  of  oceumQlated  and  poraistcnt  experience. 
Another  sentiment  eommon  to  all  civilized  nations  in  our  dny  is  the 
duty  of  prescrring  hnman  life,  even  in  the  case  of  deformed  and  diseased 
infaots,  Tliis  sentiment  is  not  only  like  tlie  anticipation  of  Justice 
unauthorized  hy  experience,  and  ineiplicahle  hy  the  theory  that  moral 
judgments  arise  out  of  such  experience^  hnt  'a  in  diamctricnl  opposi- 
tioD  to  anything  which  experience  can  hare  taught  concerning  the 
veliare  of  the  race,  being  in  precise  contradiction  of  and  relrelUon 
against  the  great  Darwinian  law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Were 
oar  mora]  imprcssions  merely  the  result  of  aneealral  experience,  the 
nalious  of  Europe  «t  this  hour  must  have  come  to  regard  the  Spartan 
practice  of  infanticide  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  imperative  of 
moral  obligations.  I  have  never  beard,  however,  that  even  the 
Chinese,  who  have  been  killuig  their  superlluoiitt  babies  by  thou^iands 
for  ages,  have  professed,  to  consider  it  a  duitj,  or  anything  better  than 
a  convenient  practice  to  do  so.  Their  governors,  indeed,  have  again 
and  n^ain  ist^ucd  edicts  against  Infautieidc  as  n  crime. 

Thus  the  duotriiie  of  Hereditary  Conscience  fails  to  explain  some 
of  the  most  salient  phenomena  for  vhieh  it  proposes  to  account ; 
tiay,  even  in  one  of  the  instances  chu-sen  hy  Mr.  Darwin  himself^ 
(^cgiously  misses  the  mark.  In  the  "  Descent  of  Man,"  the  author 
dcscrit)C8  repentance  as  the  natural  return  of  kindly  feelings,  when 
anger  has  sui)sided.  But  even  his  favourite  ohscTvatiou  of  animals 
might  have  shown  him  that  animositj*,  once  excitwl  Ijctween  dogs  or 
horse;,  has  no  tendency  to  subside  and  give  place  to  friendship, 
bnt  rather  to  become  more  intense ;  and  in  the  case  of  men,  the  old 
Roman  kDcwbcttcr  when  ho  remarked /)ro/>n"wm  humani  ingenii  esl  odistf^ 
tiucm  l<eMris.  Every  bitter  worri  and  unkind  action  (aa  those  who  have 
ever  said  or  done  them  know  only  too  well)  renders  the  return  to  kindly 
feelings  more  and  more  ditHcult,  till  nothing  short  of  a  mental  rcvolation 
(rarely  clTcctcd,  I  imagine,  without  the  aid  of  religion)  enables  ns  to 
forgive  those  whom  we  have  injured.  The  really  childish  caricature 
of  the  awful  phenomena  of  repentance  and  rcmonc  which  the  amiable 
philosopher,  who  it  would  seem  never  needed  repentance,  devised 
out  of  the  depth  of  the  scientific  imagination  is,  T  venture  to  think, 
a  fiur  specimen  of  the  shallowness  of  this  new  theory  of  ethics. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  this  doctrine  shoatd  hare  found 
acceptance  on  the  authority  of  one,  who,  however  great  as  a  naturalist, 
WBB  neither  a  moralist  noi  a  metaphysician,  at  a  juncture  when  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  all  drive  us  only  too  much  in  the  direction  of 
phwical  iuquiry  as  the  road  to  truth.  The  passionate  love  for 
Nature's  beauty,  the  ardent  curiosity  couccruiug  her  secrets,  which 
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belong  ia  these  days  not  only  to  artista  and  meu  of  scieDce»  but  morn 
or  less  to  U9  oil,  Lave  turned  the  whole  cuireat  of  thought  tovardii 
natmral  external  {iheuomena.     Aod  aioiultancously  with  this  let  of 
the  tide,  the  increastiig  keeancss  and  subtlety  of  our  feelia^  anil 
width  of  our  sympathies  cause  us  to  notice  the   evil  latent   amoD(> 
tlicse  natural  pbenoiueua,  as  was  oerer  done  by  any  prc^'ious  gcnc- 
rattou  of  men.    We  bring  things  to  the  bar  of  moral  judgment  vbicli 
our   fathers  never  dreamt  of  questioning.      We  writhe  as  the  loBf 
panorama  of  suSbring  und   destruction  is   unrolled  before  our  evet 
from  the  earliest  geologic  time  to  the  present ;  nor  can  we  sit  dovo 
contented  as  they  were  with   such   explanations  of  it  as  a  rvfcrcatt 
to  "Adam's  transgresjiion/*  or  pages  of  the  easy  optimism  of  Arcfa. 
bishop  King.     Our  minds  arc  distracted,  uur  very  hearts  are  wraii|r 
by  such  thoughts  as   those  exposed  in  Mill's  "Ksiiays  ou   Krli^ioD," 
even  while  we  justly  charge  him   with  exnggcratioH  of  the  evil,  ^od 
understatement  of  the  happiness  cf  the  world.     We  cannot  blink  thrie 
questions  in   our  generation,  and  it   is  a  cruel  enhancement  of  ow 
difliculties  that  at  such   a  time  this  hateful  doctrine  of  tlcreditar^ 
Conscience  should  have  been  broached  to  drive  us  out  of  the  bat 
shelter  of  faith — the  witness  of  a  reliable  moral  consciousness  to  tJie 
righteousness  and  mercy  of  our  JIakcr. 

Nor  docs  the  evil  atop  even  here,  for  the  action  atul  reactiou  of 
morals  and  religion  on  one  another  is  interminable.  Evolutioniim 
has  originated  tlie  theory  of  Hereditary  Couscience,  and  that  tI)C07 
has  had  a  large  share  in  producing  modern  Agnosticism,  and  aKua 
Agnosticism  is  undermining  practical  ethics  in  all  directions.  Venxni 
Lee  fecU  deeply  the  "  Kcsponsibilities  of  Unbelief."  But  are  not 
such  sentiments  the  last  failing  wail  of  melody  from  a  chord  already 
•napped  ?  Let  me  explain  why  I  think  that  almost  every  virtue  is 
destined  to  perish  one  uflcr  another,  or  nt  least  to  shrink  aud  fvie, 
if  Agnosticism  prevail  among  mankind. 

Morality,  on  the  Agnostic  projection,  of  course  limits  its  srojxto 
the   liekl    of  human   relations.     It  ia  supposed  to  have  risen  outal 
tliem,  and  to  have  no  meaning  beyond  them.     Man  has  hrotlieni,  and 
to  them  he  owes  duty.      He  knows  nothing  of  a  I-'athcr.  and  can  oto 
him  no  duty.     Altruism    remains    the  sole   virtue.  Piety   Ijeing  ci- 
ploded.     In  the  language  of  divines,  the  Second  great  Commandmcn't 
of  the  Law  is  still  in  force,  hut  we  have  difljjensed  with  the  KrsL 
-     Here  nt  tlic  starting-point  arises  a  doubt  whether  Agnosticismdoea 
not  fling  away,  with  the  obligation  to  love  God,  the  best  pradJctl 
help  towanls  fulfilling  ita  own  law  and  loving  our  neighbour.    Tke 
sentimcnta  which  religion  teaches  would  appear  to  be  the  rery  hat 
qualified  1o  produce  Altruism.     For  one  so  amiably   coDstitutcdu 
Mr.  Darwin,  ready  to  love  all  his  neighbours  by  nature,  and  wherehc 
quarrels  with  them  to  return  equally  naturally  to  friendly  aeatinaiU, 
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there  arc  at  Icost  ninety-nine  persons  who  "love  their  friends  and 
hate  their  enemies,"  and  feel  at  the  best  only  indifteronec  to  those  very 
large  classes  of  their  fellow- creatures  included  in  the  stnpid,  the 
vnlgar,  and  the  disagreeable.  Probably  every  Christian  and  Thctst 
who  has  tried  conaeicntionsly  to  "  love  his  neighbour  as  himself"  hati 
experienced  an  imperative  neecaaity  to  call  up  ideas  and  feelings 
derived  from  hi&  love  of  (led  to  help  him  in  the  often  dithcnlt 
aehievemcnt.  It  hax  been  the  idea  of  a  perfect  and  a!l-«dorabIe 
Being,  on  trhich  liia  heart  has  reposed  when  uiekeued  ivith  hutuan 
falsehood  and  folly.  It  has  been  in  the  remembrauee  oC  Uod's 
patience  and  forgiveness  to  himself  that  be  has  learned  pity  and,  pardon 
for  bis  offending  brothers.  One  of  the  greatest  philanthropista  of 
the  past  generation,  Joseph  Tuekcrman,  told  Mary  Carpenter  that 
when  he  saw  a  filthy  degraded  creature  in  the  streets,  his  feelings  of 
FCpnlsiou  were  almost  uticonqueiable.  till  he  forcibly  recalled  to  luiud 
that  God  raadn  that  niisi^rahlc  man,  nnd  that  he  nhouhl  meet  him 
hereafter  in  HcavcNi.  Then  came  always,  he  said,  a  revulsion  of 
feeling,  and  ho  was  etiahlc-d  to  go  with  a  cliastenod  8[iirit  about  his 
work  of  mercy.  The  notiott  (nbieh  I  have  heurd  a  noted  Atheist 
expound  in  a  lecture)  tliiit  wc  eannot  love  onr  brothers  thoroughly 
till  wc  have  reuonnccil  our  Father  and  our  eternal  homcj  seems 
to  me  simply  absurd.  If  universal  benevolence  be  the  one  supreme 
virtue,  then  again  wc  may  say,  "  ti  Dita  n'ex'utait  pas  il  faudrait 
Vinrenter ,"  if  it  were  merely  that  belief  in  Him  »hould  help  us  tc 
that  virtue. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  Mdc  of  Ood  that  the  morality  of  Agoos- 
tiuisnx  stops  short.  All  the  IVrsonal  duties  which,  on  the  Kautian 
ByBtcm,  a  man  "  owes  to  himself,"  and  which  were  inculcated  foremost 
of  all  by  the  older  religious  ethics,  because  they  tended  directly  to 
tlic  supreme  end  of  creation  and  the  uppruueh  of  finite  souls  to  Divine 
holiness,  these  lofty  personal  duties  are  retained  in  the  new  ethics 
only  on  the  secondary  nnd  practically  wholly  itisuOicient  grounds  of 
their  subservience  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

Thus,  of  the  three  branches  of  the  elder  morality  correspondiug  to 
the  threefold  aspects  of  human  life — Iteligious  Duty,  whieli  was  laid 
on  man  as  a  son  of  (rod,  Perwnal  Duty,  laid  on  liim  us  a  rational 
free  agent,  and  Social  Duty,  laid  on  Jiim  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity— the  last  alone  sur\'ives  in  Agnostic  ethics.  Two-thtrds  of  the 
provinces  of  mnralily  have  been  abandoned  at  one  sweep,  as  by  re- 
treating Rome  in  her  tlccadence.  Hut,  I  ask,  is  the  hope  of  prcscrv- 
iog  the  Temaiiulcr  from  the  barbarian  hosT<i  of  selfi9hne<(!i  and  passion 
any  the  better  ?  Is  it  more  easy  to  make  men  phiUnthropista  when 
wc  have  given  np  the  effort  to  make  them  saints?  Surely  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Even  for  our  neighbour's  own  sake  there  is 
nothing  we  can  ever  do  for  him  half  so  useful  as  to  be  ourselves  the 
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rcry  noblest,  purest,  boUcst  tnca  &ud  womcu  ve  kuov  bov.  IV 
locognitioH  of  the  supremacy  of  Personal  Duties  appears  to  be  the  itM 
step  towanls  tbe  right  pcrrurniancc  of  Uic  highest  ::^ocial  l>utiL». 

Deprire<1  of  two-tbirds  of  its  origiaal  empire  and  dclbroued  frum  iti 
higli  seat  of  judgment,  does  there  vet  pcrdiauce  remain  for  Dutv.u  ■ 
understood  by  the  A^ostic,  some  special  Kinciinns,  some  more  dote  * 
nnd  tender,  if  not  equally  lofty  and  solemn  claims,  than  those  which 
belonged  to  it  under  the  older  Theistic  schemes  ?  Such  ironld  iten 
to  bo  the  persuasion  of  many  nmoogst  those  who  have  Celt  tkf 
"  Kesponsibilitiea  of  Unbelief,"  perhaps  of  all  the  bcM  miaili 
amongst  them — Mr.  ^forlcy,  Mr.  Harrison,  George  Eliot,  and  w«. 
obvioiisiy,  of  Vernon  Ijce.  ITiis  thoughtful  writer  is  actnallf  rf 
opinion  that  the  belief  in  an  immortal  life  is  an  "  enenrating"  out, 
and  that  there  is  a  "  moral  tonic"  in  belicriog  that  "  there  i*  to 
place  beyond  the  grave  where  folly  and  selfishness  may  be  expiittil 
and  retrieved,  and  that,  whatever  good  may  be  done,  mu:«t  be  ilonc  la 
this  world."  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  mental  conditions  out  of 
which  such  a  judgment  as  this  can  have  arisen.  It  la  trne  that  u 
immeasurable  pity,  au  almost  limitless  indulgence,  sccros  \ie 
natural  sentiment  which  should  flood  the  heart  of  one  "nbo  Iwb 
on  his  brother-men,  and  thinks  that  all  their  pains  and  wnwr 
are  to  lead  only  to  the  grave ;  that  all  their  aspiraticni  iiul 
struggles  and  prayers  arc  destined  to  eternal  disappointment ;  tint 
alt  the  lore  of  whiuii  their  hearts  am  full  is  ready  to  be  spilled,  liic 
precious  wine,  in  the  dust.  But  the^u  mournful  feelings  art 
assuredly  the  "  enervating"  ones,  fur  nothing  can  be  so  cnervatibg  u 
despair.  What  '''  moral  tonic"  can  there  be  in  the  conviction  thai, 
whether  we  labour  or  sit  still,  saerificc  our  life-blood  for  our  brotitt. 
or  HacriHcc  him  to  our  seltishness,  it  will  soon  be  all  uuc  to  him  anil 
to  us? 

We  have  all  heard  much  from  pulpits  of  the  rirtno  of  Faith  aitdtW 
virtue  of  Charity ;  bat  I  tliink  wc  hear  too  little  of  the  virtue  m 
Hope,  which  completes  the  trinity,  and  is  an  indivisible  part  of  li. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  exercise  Charity 
persistently  without  both  Faith  and  Hope,  like  Aaron  and  llnr,  to  sui* 
tain  our  sinking  arms.  Without  Faith  in  the  dinue  germ  of  gwdaoB 
buried  in  every  human  breast,  wc  cannot  laboor  for  tl>e  higlKr  wel- 
fare of  our  bmther,  orallbrdhim  tluit  nobler  sympathy,  without  vkich 
to  give  all  our  goods  to  feed  him  proiiteth  nothing.  jVuiI  witlioai 
Hope  in  a  future,  stretching  out  before  him  iu  inCnile  vistas  of  jof 
and  holiness,  we  caunot  attack  due  importance  to  his  moral  wcttin; 
we  cannot  measure  the  sin  of  misguidiug  and  corrupting  him,  ur 
the  glory  of  leading  him  to  virtue.  J^'ay,  ia  a  larger  icnit, 
philanthropy  and  the  I-Inthusiasm  of  Humanity,  the  very  fltiwen  o( 
Agnosticism,  mu&t  wither,  if  uuwatcrcd   by  Hope.    Wc   must  aee^ 
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work  on  one  hypoUiesis  or  tlic  otlicr.  ITitlicr  all  men  nro  destined  to 
ail  innnartsl  rxistcTicc,  orclso  they  nil)  perish  ut  dcnth,  and  tlio  onrth 
itself  will  Rfow  old  and  siistairi  life  no  longer  on  ita  barren  breast, 
and  tlicn  all  the  hopes  and  virtues  and  triumphs  of  the  human  race 
will  he  huried  in  ohllvion,  no  conscious  mind  in  all  the  hollow 
universe  rcmcmberiDg  tliat  Man  ever  had  existence. 

Is  it  not  n  parmlox  to  say  that  the  former  idea  is  "  cncrrating/* 
and  the  latter  a  "moral  tonic  ?'*     A  moral  curare,  1  should  take  it* 
to  be,  paralyzing  will  and  motion.* 

But  if  Aguostic  ethics  he  tlnis  miserably  defective — if  they  be  narrow 
in  their  scope  and  poor  in  their  aim  of  ooufcrring  traotiitory  happiness 
oil  a  perishing  race — if  they  have  no  basis  in  a  pure  reason  or  a  divinely 
taught  conscience,  hut  appeal  only  to  a  shiftiug^  and  acmi-barbarons 
prejudice — if,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  »cutiuient,  they  lack 
the  motives  which  are  best  calculated  to  inspire  seal  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  then  it  U  surely  time  for  high-miiidcd  Agnostics  to 
recoguixc  that  their  laudable  efforts  to  construct  a  morality  on  the 
ruins  of  religion  has  failed,  nud  must  ever  fail.  The  dilemma  is 
luore  terrible  than  they  have  yet  contemplated.  They  have  imagined 
that  tbey  had  merely  to  chouse  between  morality  with  religion,  or 
morality  without  religion.  But  the  only  choice  for  tbem  is  between 
morality  and  rcligiuu  togetiier,  or  the  rclinquifthment  both  of 
morality  and  religion.  Tbey  were  sanguine  cuough  to  think  they 
eonld  rescue  the  compass  of  liuty  from  the  wreck  of  Faith  ;  bat 
their  hope  was  viiiuj  and  the  well-meaning  divers  among  them  who 
have  gone  in  search  of  it  h&rc  coroc  up  with  a  handful  of  sea- 
tan  glc. 

ifuelt  false  lustre  has,  I  think,  been  cast  over  a  creed  which  is  in 
truth  the  "  City  of  Dreadful  Xight,"  by  the  high  Altruistic  senli- 
mcnts  and  hopes  of  certain  iUustrirms  Agnostics.  George  KUot's 
aspiration  to  join  the  "choir  invisible,"  whose  roiees  arc  "the 
music  of  the  world  ■'*  Mr.  I'Vedcric  Harrison's  generous  desire  for 
"  posthumous  lienefieent  actit'ity,"  have  thrown,  for  a  time,  over  it  a 
light    a-s    from    a    suu    which    has    set.       For    myself,    I    confers 

*  W«  sre  now  toM,  aa  tk«  Intcst  gran\  (lisco^*ory  of  Darwin ihid,  thnt  Man  in  (omo 
f^citfran'ons  to  come,  will  ^c■  "n  bxitlilras.  hiutlMe.  slnw-Iimbeil  animal.  tncajMi- 
titu  of  cuii-ttJnil  locomotion.  His  fcvt  will  Imvi.'  ui>  dhriciui)  »[  tocx.  ami  lie  will  he  very 
nvt-tnv  t"  ilglitinn." — See  yinrireiir!i  f'l  .,tni  >i,  M*y,  IStJJ,  p.  ".'11.  I  couKMtuUtfl  tboao 
wlib  tUink  it  raffici«nt  roward  to  Mntiv-ipnto  "  ptsibnaoni  nctivitKB*'  amoag  Unh 
"luQitor  the  future  !"  ^>'cn  u  I  n-hte  tUh  jiago  a  jnofoiiDil  remark  on  the  heart- 
paraljxing  cITrcta  uf  A^^ratii^  hnpc-li'ihiiraa  on  tt  >'i^r]r  ticililc  intirllnrt  baa  come  tn  my 
baod.  tn  a  letter  in  tlie  ■Sfvrfiiriir,  May  12,  ]>i!i3,  Mr.  Eubul^j  K\'tuia,  writiti);  of  Ovurc» 
EliMaafs:  "  Wlioovtir  boliU  tbat  human  life  Is  little  better  tliaa  a  rut  wastc-bcapof 
Mightod  poMlbiliticH  will,  linwrvcr  trader  he  inn)-  be  bnrartis  the  oliject*  of  >]xu-ialiBcd 
afTactiiMi,  yet  natiirully  faii  in  th.it  kocntieu  ti{  love  tiiwania  all  living,  which  ■■  the  only 
■afL-t^iniii  against  thi}  tiu1itl«r  iirocctii  uf  cnielty.  licin-oih  her  |>Liloftrjj,by  lay  a  heut 
ftminino  when  itirml  to  UfieratOB  towarrla  the  indiritlnal.  but  kopckBs.  aiitl  tbcrefoie 
in  a  way  merciiCM,  towariU  the  race.  The  attnoiphere  uf  the  worker  ia  the  loadea 
ataKM|ihi-ro  of  fat«  in  wluch  human  frailty  uocta  do  mercy,  and  lioman  longing  can  find 
no  liui>«." 
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there  Mcms  to  me  aoiuelhiog  iuBnitcly  pathede  in  Uieae  log^ 
ingB  of  men  and  women,  who  once  hoped  for  a  "  house,  aoi 
made  with  bauds,  eternal  iu  the  hcaTcns,"  amid  "  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,"  but  who  arc  faia  now  to  be  content  with  sach 
ghosts  of  Hope  as  these.  Tlie  millennium  of  Darwinism  for  the 
"surviving  fittest"  of  the  human  race — those  toothless,  hairicss,  iW- 
movtug  creatures,  with  aU  peaceful  sentiments  bred  in,  and  all  cuo. 
bative  ones  bred  out — it,  after  all,  no  such  Ttstou  of  parattiM  u 
that  even  the  purest  Altruist  can  find  in  it  compensation  for  tlie 
belief  that  all  the  men  and  women  whom  he  has  ever  known  or 
lovctl,  are  doomed  to  annihilation  long  before  that  new  race — sacbu 
it  will  be — can  arise. 

The  miserr  of  his  hopeless  creed  has  been  felt,  I  cannot  doubl.iu 
all  its  bitterness  by  the  writer  of  this  eloquent  paper.  No  noif 
aifccting  words  have  been  penned  for  many  a  day  than  those  in  wliick 
he  makes  one  of  hia  speakers  exclaim  : — "  Tlic  worst  of  deatt  i* 
not  the  annihilation  of  oursclrca.  Oh  no,  that  is  nothing."  TTib 
intolerable  agony  he  has  truly  felt  to  be  the  apprehension  of  tlie 
hour  when  the  soul  wc  lo%'c  will  not  merely  depart  and  Imtc  id 
lonely  on  the  shore,  but  he  itself  lost — drowned  in  the  occsn  irf 
existence  never  to  live  again.  "U'c,  may  easily  read  between  theltnn 
of  his  dialognc,  that  it  was  the  first  shock  of  this  trcmendouf,  tiiis 
unendurable  thought  whicK  drove  Vernon  Lcc  out  of  the  "  Palace  of 
Art/'  to  scelc,  if  it  might  be  found,  the  solution  of  the  "  riddle  cf 
the  painful  earth."  Alas  !  that  so  noble  an  intellect,  destined,  1 
canuot  doubt,  to  exercise  Mide  influence  in  the  coming  years,  sboald 
have  found  no  better  explanation  of  that  enigma  thnn  1hc  wretcfeei 
doctrine  of  Hereditary  Conscience,  and  the  supposed  discovery  tliJi 
Nature  coutaius  no  moral  elements,  and  has  no  moral  power  behind  ii' 
A  happier  conclusion  might  surely  have  been  reached  by  the  nrind 
which  ptuued  the  burst  of  eloiiueufc  placed  iu  the  uiculh  of  th* 
speaker  ^'ere  :  "  It  is  love  which  has  taught  the  worid  for  it«  happi- 
ness that  what  has  been  begun  here,  will  not  for  ever  be  interrupted, 
nor  what  has  been  ill  done  for  ever  remain  uuatoncd,  thit  tltf 
affection  once  kindled  will  never  cease,  thai  the  sin  committed  can 
be  wiped  out,  and  the  good  conceived  can  be  achieved — thit  all 
withui  which  is  good  and  happy,  and  for  ever  struggUug  here,  vuttc, 
genius,  will  be  free  to  act  hereafter,  that  the  creatures  thrust  Mnadcr 
itt  the  world,  vainly  trying  to  clasp  one  another  in  the  crowd,  wxr 
unite  for  ever."  That  love  which  invents  inimortality,  is  itidf,  I 
thiokf  the  pledge  and  witness  of  immortality.  It  is  the  lafioite 
stirring  withiu  the  finite  breast. 

Francbs  Fuwbe  Coiu. 
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THK  indifference  of  Englishmen  to  Indian  subjects  lias  bpen  tbe 
subject  of  long  and  repeated  remark.  It  is  of  course  the 
mnlt  of  distance  and  ignorance.  But  it  i»  also  the  parent  of 
ignorance,  which,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  interest  i-s  excited, 
producca  rcsnlts  partly  grotesque  and  partly  alarming.  We  are  just 
now  witncMiDg  A  phBcnomenon  of  this  kind.  A  proposal  made  by 
the  Government  of  India  for  the  further  utilization  of  Natives  in  tlieir 
service  is  distasteful  to  many  of  the  Euglish  community  there,  who 
utter  an  exceeding  bitter  cry;  upon  which  a  number  of  writers  in 
nevspapers  and  speakers  on  platfortaa  rash  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  really  is  a  small  portiou  ofau  old  weU-establislicd  and  thoroughly 
discussed  policy,  has  had  its  origia  in  the  brain  of  aonie  speculative 
politician  who  wanted  to  strike  out  soroethiug  new.  Ik-causc  the 
thing  is  a  novelty  to  them,  they  treat  it  as  though  it  were  a  novelty 
to  meu  who  know  Indian  jralities. 

IVhen  I  sat  down  to  write;  this  paper  I  had  selected  some  passages 
from  newspaper  articles  and  n^ports,  as  illustrations  of  my  meaniug. 
But  on  opening  the  Timt-s  of  the  30th  of  March,  I  found  a  speech 
delivered  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Birmingharu,  which  I  take  as  reported 
there.  And  I  prefer  to  take  his  speech  aa  a  starting- point,  not  for 
the  sake  of  pergonal  controversy  with  liim,  but  because  his  position 
gives  to  his  utterances  a  great  importance.  If  an  able  and  experienced 
statesman  like  Lord  Salisbury,  who  for  several  years  Leid  the  reins  of 
Indian  administration,  can,  after  time  for  inquiry,  so  miscouccive  an 
Indian  problem  as  he  appears  to  bnvc  done,  misconception  by  others 
«luks  into  comparative  Insignilicancc. 

It  tt   true  that  there  has  since  been  a  debate  in  the   House  of 
inis  on  Jjord  Uipon's  policy,  which  was  attacked  by  the  (^nacrva- 
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tivc  Icailcrs.  But  the  main  assault  was  directed  to  the  point  of 
local  sclf-govcromcnt,  which  I  do  uot  propose  to  discau  in  tin 
paper.  For  though  the  eacouragcmeut  of  local  sdf-guvenuDcit 
rests  on  tlic  snmQ  broad  grounds  of  policr  as  tlic  employment  cf 
Natives  ill  the  CiTJ)  Service,  it  lias  a  ditfercnt  btstorr,  which  vould 
take  space  to  exhibit.  I  will  only  say  of  it  here,  that  Lord  Kipoc't 
policy  scema  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  cautions  adranoi-  iti  tlu 
dirccliou  indicated  by  Lord  Lawrence,  and  followed  by  Lord  ^im 
and  Tjord  Xortlihrook. 

It  vi  remarkable  that  Lord  Lytton,  who  led  -tLc  attack  in  averr 
temperate  and  thoughtful  speech,  treated  the  escitement  orer  tie 
Jurisdiction  Bill  as  being  due  not  so  much  to  the  demerits  of  thai 
Bill  as  to  ita  having  come  on  the  back  of  "  other  and  more  sweepiag 
measures,"  meaning  those  whio^t  relate  to  local  goverumcoU  la 
fact,  I  do  not  find  in  the  debate  any  new  argument  agaiott  the 
Jtinsdictioii  Bill.  Lonl  Saliahiiry,  as  reported  by  the  Times,  rcpcitd 
what  he  said  at  Birmingham,  though  not  so  pointedly  or  folly.  Ue 
tlicrefore  remains  the  most  promiuent  astailant  of  the  mcaanic,  ad 
his  Birmiogham  speech  remains  the  most  important  of  his  argmmta 
upon  it,  and  therefore  a  proper  and  indeed  necessary  guide  for  Iboae 
who  wish  to  defend  it  against  miscooccption. 

His  Lordship  is  reported  to  hare  spoken  tbus : — 

*•  Thero  i*  i/nly  one  «ther  matter  with  respect  to  which  I  wiili  to  poinl 
to  you  the  impurlancv  of  a  truly  natranid  policy  as  ppiioitil  to  tbi 
ibforits  and  tentiatenta  whicli  atr  ni'j<iested  now.     ]  do  uoi  kouw  if  yoa 
looked  nl  the  pajwrs  l.'il«ly  sufli<;i»iit]y  to  W  aware  that  a  grtat  Mud 
ijutftioa  has  h<ta  yuistil  in  India  ....  ihe  queMiou  whether  KngllahouB 
that  {Uirt  uf  tilt;  empire  thall  orthall  not  It phced  at  the  merest  ti/Xativt  f iifjii  w»  / 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  protection  given  to  KugUsh  litigaaci 
Turkey  and  oilier  countries,  he  continues: 

''What  would  your  fculiiigs  bu  if  ynu  were  in  some  disiAoi  and  UiuA 
populatpd  Innil,  far  I'min  all  Knglish  auccour,  and  ^ur  life  or  konav 
expniwd  to  the  decision  of  some  tribunal  contistingof  a  coloured  man*  .  .  _ 

"  What  wilt  ho  the  effect  cf  this  ilUadvised  measure,  wbicb  has  been  ^ofdi^t^ 
in  defiance  of  national  interests  and  for  the  soXv  o/thotattntimeiUt  and  fWv^tf> 
o/ichich  I  spoke  r" 

And  he  then  answers  his  question  by  sayiug  that  capital  will  Qe<c 
away  from  India,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  our  trsiZC! 
witli  it,  will  be  destroyed. 

There  is  not  a  aenteoce  of  this  speech  which  is  not  pregnant  tritXs 
misconceptions  of  the  sainll   measure   now  pending,  as  I  expect  K^H 
make    apparent   before   I  bavc  done.      But  though    the  measure  kB^ 
small,  it  rests  on  the  broadest  and  deepest  principles  of  policy.    The 
8u;;gcstion  that  a  question  has  just  Iweu  raised  for  the  sake  of  norel 
scutimcuts  and  thooricB  has   no  basis  in  fact,     'llie  question  rsi 
not  by  the  OoTemmcnt  of  India,  who  are  ouly  moving  on  vcU*iiuri: 
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Uues,  bot  by  the  non-ofRcial  Knglisli  coaimunity  and  their  abettors  in 
Etiglaud,  is  between  two  uietlioda  of  governing  India.  What  goal  shall 
wc  aim  nt?  AVhat  ideal  sliall  we  set  before  our  eye«?  "  Our  own 
supremacy,"  says  one  set  of  thinkers.  '*  The  welfare  of  the  Indians/' 
aaya  anotlier. 

This  difference  of  view  underlies  caatrorcrsies,  not  only  as  to  the 
cmpUjynient  of  Nativesj  but  as  to  their  education,  as  to  the  freedom 
of  their  press,  and  occasionally  as  to  the  treatment  of  Jurighbouring 
States.     Hy  wish  is  to  take  a  v;dcr  range  ihnn  is  afl'onled  bj  a  mere 
criticism  on  the  pending  measure  and   its  assailants  ;   and   to   show 
that  from  the  time  when  our  position  aa  Rnlcrs  of  India   became 
thoronghly  realized  to  the  mind*  of  Indian  statesmen,  they  have  had 
the  two  theories   of  government  well  in  view  ;   that  men  «f  great 
eminence  hare  insisted  on  the  nobler  and  more  generous  princi[ilc  of 
goverumcut  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians;  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment has  always   recognised  that  principle  as  its  guide  ;   that  im- 
iwrtaut  steps  have  been  taken  in  pnrsnatiec  of  it;  ami  that  the  wisdom 
of  those  steps  has  hitlierto  been  justified  by  experience.     1  ant  fully 
aware   that  au  opponent   will  reply  that  of  course   he  desires  the 
welfare  ol'  the  Indians,  but  th.tt  ttieir  welfare  depcndis  ou   the  main- 
tenance of  our  aiipretuacy.     That,  however,  is  only  .auotlicr  mode  of 
stating  the  essenlial  difference  betweeti  the  two  schools  of  statesmen. 
Those  who  p\it  our  supremacy  in  the  foreground  would  not  admit 
that  it  U  for  the  M'clfarc  of  the  Indians  to  attaiu  such  mental  and 
political  stature  as  would  enable  thcni  to  manage  their  own  aSairs. 
Moreover,  the  statesmen  of  what   [  call  the  more  generous  school 
bare  their  retort  even  on  the  lower  ground,     'llieir  coiitentlou  is 
that  nothing  will   bring  our  rule  to  a  brief  and  disastrous  end   so 
certainly  as  persistence  in   excluding  the   Natives  from  mental  and 
political  growth ;  and  that  nothing  t«  so  likely  to  secure  for  our  rule 
a  long  duration — and  when  the  inevitable  change  comes,  an  eutha- 
nasia— .IS  a  hearty  cndea\*our  to  giro  them  the  best  training  we  can. 
I  will  now  show  what  has  been  thought  and  said  on  this  subject, 
tUough  I  must  be  more  sparing  of  my  quotations  than  I  could  wish. 
I  suppose   that   nobody   on   the   roll  of  Indian  statesmen  has  a 
higher  reputation   for  wisdom,  for  profound  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  country,  or  for  administrative  ability,  thau  Sir  Thomas 
Muuro.      He  was  never  weary  of  insisting  upon  our  duty  to  employ 
the  Xalives  of  India  in  the  governmeat  of  India,  as  those  may  leara 
who  will  read  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot's  selections  from  his  writings.  1  subjoin 
some  passages  from  a  minute  written  by  him  in  the  year  1821 : — 

"  Unless  we  suppose  that  tlicy  an>  inferior  to  ua  in  natural  ability,  whioli 
there  is  no  reoson  to  believe,  it  li  much  more  likely  tlntt  they  wilt  be  duly 
qaaltlitfd  for  their  omploymeuts  tlian  Kuropcana  for  theirs,  because  the  field  of 
«el«cdoo  is  so  much  greater 
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*'  We  prof-ess  to  seek  tlieir  improT«tnent,  but  propore  means  tlir  ikmi 
adverK  to  iiucc«m.  The  ndvomt^s  of  improi'ement  do  not  Kem  to  have  per- 
ceived tlie  great  Eprings  on  whicli  it  depends  ;  they  propose  to  place  no  ood- 
Rdcnce  in  tlie  Natives,  to  glre  them  no  authority,  and  to  exclude  th«B  fnm 
oflioc  Its  much  ns  p&»!>iblc  ;  hut  they  are  bent  iu  tlieir  zeal  for  etiligfateoinp 
thvin  hy  the  geti^Tal  difTiUiinii  of  knowledge.  No  concoii  more  wild  or  sbeurd 
tluui  tiija  was  ever  engendered  in  the  dukeit  ages;  for  what  is  iu  erery  age 
and  every  country  the  great  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  knowlfi^ge,  but  the 
prospect  of  fiime,  or  wcuhh,  op  power?  Or  what  is  even  the  use  of  great 
attainmentK  If  they  tiro  not  to  bo  d«votfid  to  tJicir  nnblen  purpose,  the  wrwv 
of  the  commuiiiiy,  by  t'lnploying  ihoKO  who  ponseu  them,  according  to  thrir 
respective  quaUticatdonii,  in  the  various  duties  of  the  public  adaiinistration  of 
the  ciinotry 

"  ()iir  books  Alone  witi  do  little  or  nothing;  dry  simple  literature  wiltnerrr 
improv«  the  charaeier  of  a  nation.  To  produce  thiit  effect  it  must  open  the 
road  to  w*-jiUh  and  honour  and  public  employment.  .... 

"  Evitn  it'  we  could  siipjiusf  ihtit  it  were  practicable  without  the  aid  of  a 
din):l«  Niit.ivo  to  ronduct  the  uhole  nfiitirs  of  the  country'  both  in  the  higbn 
and  in  nil  subordinate  offices  by  meima  of  Eitropeans,  it  ought  not  to  be  done, 
because  it  would  be  both  politically  nod  morally  wrong.  .... 

"  There  is  one  great  <jaeetion  to  which  we  should  look  in  a]l  our  uraogr* 
nienla:  What  is  to  be  the  final  result  on  the  character  of  the  people!  Isii 
to  be  miitcd,  or  is  it  to  be  lowered  ?  .   .  .  . 

"  We  should  look  upon  India  not  as  a  temporary  pMsOBsioQ,  but  aa  one 
which  ia  to  be  maintiuned  permanently  until  the  Xativcs  sliall  in  some  fmnre 
ngc  have  abandoned  most  of  their  supers tiiious  and  prejudices,  and  becMne 
But^ciently  enlightened  to  fram<-  n  regular  govcrnitieiu  for  thcmiielves,  and  to 
conduct  mid  preserve  it.  Whenever  such  a  time  aliiUI  arrive,  it  will  prohabljr 
bo  bi'^t  for  both  countries  that  the  Uritiah  control  over  lodiit  should  W 
graduiilly  withdrawn 

"  We  »hnll  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  we  pnr«ue  stvadily  the  pr<^r 
measures,  we  ahnlt  in  time  »o  far  iniprovo  the  rhnract4>r  of  our  luduui  eubjecia 
aa  to  enable  them  to  govern  and  protect.  tli«niiK'Wes." 

On   a  par   with   the   name   of  l^rutiro  for  Indian   statestDamlup ' 
•tnndsthat  of  Jloiintstuart  KIphirstonc.      Ilr  gave  an  opinion  to  the 
Cominittce  of  the  House  of  Commona  which  sat  prior  to  lite  passing: 
of  the  Charter  Act  of  1833.     Aud  he  spoke  as  follows  of  the  natites, 
of  India ; — 

**  The  great  peculiarity  in  tlioir  situation  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a 
Foreign  Goveninient.  This  at  first  operated  benelicially,  by  establishing 
tranquillity  and  introducing  improvements  in  ndtniniHt ration.  Its  next  effecU 
were  leM  beneficial.  Under  a  Native  Ciovprnmenl,  independent  of  the  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  inMilutlanx  ami  thti  people,  there  in  a  connected  chain 
throughout  tlie  society,  and  a  firue  eoiuniuuicatiun  betwocQ  the  different  porta. 
Notwilbstandiug  the  iuititution  of  eastcs,  there  Is  no  country  where  meo 
riso  with  tuurc  case  from  the  lowest  rank  to  tlie  highest," 

He  gives  iustanceit,  atid  continues  : — - 

"  PromotioTiH  from  among  the  conitnon  people  to  all  the  ranks  of  civil  nod' 
militiiry   i-mploymi-nt,  short  of  »ovi-reignty,  are   of  daily   occurrence   amoni; 
Native  StsteK,  and  this  Icceps  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  in  that  reipwrt  ^^ 
[Mirtially  >ni]>i)lie»  the  place   ol"  popular  institutions.     The  free  intercourse  of^B 
the  diflVtrcnt  nmks  aleo  keeps  up  a  auTl  of  circulation  and   diffusion  of  such  ^? 
knowledge  and  luch  sentiments  as  ctist  in  the  nuciety.     Under  us,  on  th<: 
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contrary,  the  community  is  divMeil  inio  two  perfccily  disciact  nnd  dissimilar 
bodies,  of  which  the  one  is  torpid  and  inactive,  >vhiic  all  the  senw  and  power 
seem  concentrated  in  the  other.  The  firit  ohject  thwt^fore  ia  to  br«Jc  dawn 
tli«  Reparation  betwi^en  the  claafK*,  aiid  raise  the  Xativea  by  education  and 
public  tm*t  to  a  level  with  their  present  rulers." 

He  then  showa  the  clifRrulty  of  doing  this  by  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  government,  and  the  necessity  for  great  caution  as  veil  aa 
constancy  in  the  effort,  and  continues  : — "  It  seems  desirable  gradoally 
to  introdnce  thorn  into  offices  of  higher  rank  and  emolument,  and 
aftem-arils  of  higher  truist.  I  should  see  no  objection  to  a  Native 
member  of  a  Dunnl,  and  should  visb  to  see  one  district  cotomitted^ 
cxperimeDtally  to  a  Native  Judge,  and  another  to  a  Native  Col- 
lector." 

These  men  were  not  theorists,  except  in  the  tense  in  which  every 
one  who  proposes  a  change  of  policy  is  a  theorist.  They  were  hard- 
headed,  practical  men,  who  had  gone  through  perilous  times,  whose 
work  has  been  tried  as  by  fire  and  found  excellent.  And  even  sixty 
years  ago  KIphinstone  was  for  trying  an  experiment  in  admiuistratioa 
by  Natives  bolder  than  any  which  the  Government  of  India  bos  yet 
propounded. 

I  pass  on  to  the  important  Charter  Act  of  1B.13,  which  took 
away  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  gave  large  legis- 
lative powers  to  the  Gavcrnmont  of  India,  and  which  provided  for 
the  free  admission  into  the  country  of  Europeans  who  had  ppeviotisly 
been  placed  under  severe  rcBtrictioiis  by  the  Company.  It  should 
be  explained  here  that  great  difficulties  had  been  found  iu  bringing' 
Englishmen  under  the  dominion  of  regular  lav.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  recent  s|)cakcrs  that  the  Supreme  Court,  manned 
not  by  the  Compauy's  judges  but  by  the  King's  judges,  was 
erected  for  the  protection  of  Koglishmcu  as  against  Natives.  Its 
object  was  precisely  the  reverse.  It  was  to  protect  Natives  from 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  Englishmen,  and  to  subject  the  latter  to 
some  kind  of  law.  It  is  true  however  that,  owtug  to  the  ignorance 
of  Euglisb  statesmen,  they  made  mistakes  in  detail  when  they  tried 
to  govcru  India  beyond  laying  down  the  broadest  principles  of 
policy;  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  so  ill- 
adapted  to  its  circumstances  that  it  long  proved  tbc  source  of  great 
oppression  to  the  Natives,  am!  of  impunity  to  lawless  KngUshmeu. 
One  great  object  of  the  Act  of  183.1  was  to  restore  the  character  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  protector  of  the  Natives  simultaneously  with 
the  freer  admission  of  Knglishmcn  into  the  country. 

In  the  deliatc  of  Jnnc,  183.%  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  tbeu  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  quoted  the  opinions  of  eminent  Indian  officers, 
rach  as  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  and  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
in  favour  of  the  principles  which  he  proposed  to  enact,  and  which  be 
expressed   as  follows : — "  It  should   be  laid   down   as  an   inflexible 
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rule  that  no  Kuropean  should  enter  into  that  country  unless  on  tin 
condition  of  being  placed  under  the  same  Inva  and  tribunaU  as 
Natives." 

Capital   cases   were  excepted   from  this    general    pnnciple.     li 
added: — "That   no   person   should  go  to    India  but  in   coaoectii 
with  the   interests    of   the    Natives,  nay,   in  subsurviency   tu    th 
interests,  for  he  looked  upon  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  Natire* 
as  their  first  duty,  and  of  the  first  importance."* 

To  attain  the  desired  supremacy  of  Law,  powers  of  making  lawi 
were  given  to  the  GoTcrnmcnt  of  India.  To  attain  the  desired 
supremacy  of  the  tribujials,  there  was  passed  an  enactment  wbicli 
titill  stands  on  the  statute-book  : — "  No  Natire  of  the  said  tcrritoriei, 
nor  any  natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  thcreioj  ilujl, 
by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  toy 
of  tliem,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employiuent 
under  tbe  said  Compony."t  ■ 

When  the  measure  reached  the  TIousc  of  Lordi,  Lord  EUcnborou^h 
represented  the  opposite  school  of  statesmen.      He  said : — 

"  Our  very  exietenco  in  India  depended  npon  the  exclanioa  of  the  N'itim 
(rom  military  and  political  power.  We  have  won  t)ie  empire  of  Indin  lijdit 
iwcnd,  and  wa  muse  pri?eerre  it  by  the  same  means,  doing  Hi  tbe  nunc  ttM 
eTcrythinp  that  waa  consistent  with  our  exiRlence  Uiere  for  the  good  ef  i» 
people  of  India.  The  present  was  a  crude,  ill-dieted  plan,  the  otfifdt|ef 
unfounded  theories  lornicd  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  iDdio."! 

On  the  loth  of  July  the  matter  was  a^^aiu  debated  iu  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  dclivurcd  a  very  n^markable  speech, 
the  whole  of  which  is  well  worth  reading  even  at  tJiis  distaaee  of 
lime.  Amongst  other  tbing»,  it  contained  a  pro|Kisal,  destined  n 
bear  fruit  after  many  years,  for  appointing  the  civilians  by  exaoina- 
tton.  Of  thR  proposal  that  no  Native  should  be  excluded  iraa 
office  he  spoke  thus  : — 

"  Wc.  are  told  that  tliu  time  can  never  oome  when  the  Natives  of  India  eu 
bo  admitted  to  high  civil  and  military  office.     M'e  aro  told  ibac  thti  is  riw 
condition  on  which  we  hold  our  |>ower.     We  are  told  tlial  we  ore  hooad  K 
confer  on  our  subjects  every  benefit  wliich  they  are  capable  of  enjoyligr— 
No — W^hich  it  is  in  our  power  to  confer  on  iheni  7 — No — but  which  wo  as 
confer  on  them  without  hazard  to  ourowndominatiou.     Against  that fntMri- 
tinn  I  flolemnly  protest,  as  iticonsmteiit  alike  with  sound  policy  and  smai 
morality.     I  am  far,  very  fur,  from  wiehiiig  to  proceed  hastily  in  this  bmM 
deJicate  matter.     I  feel  thatfurth^good  of  Iuiliaiuu.'irthcadmisaionofXB(ini 
to  hif^h  otlice  must  be  ef^»ct(^d  by  slow  degrees.     But  that  when  the  Maa 
of  tiiim  in  come,  when  tJie  interest  of  India  requires  tbe  change,  we  onffct  * 
refuse  to  in4ku  that  change  Itrat  we  should  endanger  our  own  pow«r — tbiitti 
doctnTie  which    1  cnruiot  think  of  without  indignation,     lioremmealf  iik* 
moQ,  iTiny  buy  existence  too  dear.     '  Propter  vitam  vivendi  perdem  auiu' 
is  a  deipicablo  poUcy  eitlier  in  individuals  or  in  iSutes 

•  Hansard,  vol,  xviii,  yp.  73.'t-!.  t  3  &  4  ObL  IT.  w^i6,WK.^. 
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**  Are  we  to  keep  tho  people  of  India  ignorant  in  order  that  we  '  mty  keep 
ihem  BabmiBBive'  ?  or  do  we  think  that  wc  can  give  them  knowledge  without 
nwnkcning  ambition?  or  do  we  mean  to  awaken  ambition  and  to  provide  it 
with  no  legitimate  vt-nt?  Who  will  answer  any  of  these  questions  in  die 
Bflirmntiro  ?     Yet  one  of  them  must  be  answered  in  the  atHrtnative  by  evaiy 

ririon  who  maintains  that  we  ought  to  exclude  the  Native  from  high  oBice. 
have  no  fears.     The  pntb  of  duty  is  plain  before  xa.  find  it  is  also  the  path 
of  wisdom,  of  national  prusperity,  of  natioaal  honour." 

Mr.  Charles  'Wynn,  who  spoke  for  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  oQ  this  occasion,  expreeaed  unreaerred  agreetnent  with  the 
foregoing  scntimenta,  and  his  conriction  that  the  only  principle  on 
which  India  could  justly  or  wisely  be  ndministcredj  was  that  of 
admitting  Natives  to  participate  in  the  government  in  all  ofEiocs  for 
which  they  were  competent.  And  he  went  on  to  combat  what  he 
called  the  pertinacity  and  prejudice  with  which  that  principle  had 
been  resisted.* 

How  Macaulay  used  hia  position  in  India  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principles  he  uttered   in    England   is  well  known.      He  advocated 
liberal  education,  and  a  free  press.      What  he  did  in  the  way  of  sub- 
jecting Kuropcans   to  courts  of  law,  [led   to    conscqncucra  so  ranch 
resembling  what  iit  now  liitppcmng  in  India,  that  I  will  give  a  short 
account  of  it,  partly  taken  from  Mr.  Trcvclyan'a  "  Life  of  Mocoulay.*' 
Before   the  year   183(»,   the  jurisdiction  of  provincial  courts  over 
British  subjects  in  matters  of  property  and  of  civil  litigation  was  very 
imperfect.     In  that  year  the  fTOvernraent  of  India  resolved  to  give 
complete  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  to  the  ordinary  courts  in  the 
3tofnssil — that  is  to  say,  throughout  all  India,  except  the  three  toivns 
of  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay.     The  change  was  convenient  for 
everybody — iudeed,  was  essential  for  the  due  administiatiou  of  justice ; 
Init  the  non-official  English  resented  it  furiously,  because  it  deprived 
tbem   of  a   distinctive   privilege.     An  excited  meeting  was  held  at 
Calcutta,  at  which  utter  ruin  was  predicted  to  the  KogUsU  race  ia 
India,  to  our  Indian  dominion,  and  with  it  to  the  trade  of  Great 
ISritaio.     One  of  the  speakers  drew  the  following  picture : — 

**  I  haTc  seen  at  a  Hindoo  festival,  a.  naked  diBhcvclled  figure,  his  fnce 
^jointed  with  grotesque  colours,  and  his  long  hnir  besmeared  with  dirt  and 
ushes.  Ilis  tongue  wm  pierced  with  an  iron  bnr,  and  hia  breast  was  scorched 
by  the  firo  from  the  burning  altar  which  rest«ii  on  his  stomach.  This  revolt- 
ittg  figttre,  covered  with  ashes,  dirt,  and  bleeding  voluntary  wounda,  may  the 
I  a*xt  moment  ascend  the  Sudder  Bench,  and  in  n  suit  between  a  Hindoo  and 
W  jin  Englishman,  think  it  nn  act  of  sanctity  to  decide  against  law  in  favour  of 
I    n  pTofe«sor  of  tlie  true  fititb." 

I  I  pause  here  a  moment  to  show  how  ahaurdity  repeats  itself  when 

\  pa&ic,  terror,  and  rage  have  displaced  common  sense.     Among  other 

I  rti^^i"!'  telegraphed  over  fur  consumption  in  England  by  the  corrc- 

I  apondcnt  of  the  Ttm«$,  who  is  a  heated  partisan  against  Lord  Ripon's 


*  HaBsard,  vol,  xix.  pp.  5M  7. 
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measure,  is  the  speech  of  one  Mr.  Htuisou,  a  member  of  the  Ca 
cutta  bar : — 

"  Ha  would  concludfl  by  picturing  tlie  scono  in  courl  in  iome  roinot45  ilistjic 
where  a  zeiuiadar,  bftTiug  n  grudgo  agoiust  a  plani«T,  might,  during  thv'' 
plaoter'a  absooco  in  Calcutta,  irutnp  up  a  chargo  aguinet  hii  wife,  and  drag 
her  inU)  court  before  Hie  Nntiro  Mngiatrate,  ormtm  wiiJi  tlie  powers  which 
the  Bill  would  confer.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  husband  returned 
and  entered  the  court  while  the  case  was  proceeding  ?    Ho  feared  bloodied." 

The  imagery  of  183G  may  be  a  little  coarser  thau  that  of  1883,  but 
the  Kplrit  is  the  same.     Theimagiuary  faktrbccumiug  a  Suddcrjuilgc 
is  not  more  absurd  than  the  imagiuary  zcmimlar,  aud  the  ims^uy 
plauter.      It  is  at  least  as  easy  to  trump  up  civil  charges  as  cjimiual^ 
i:barj,a>s.     For  ucurly  lifty  years  the  zcmiiHlar  has  had  bis  opportunity  V 
of  trumping  up  civil  diarges  agaii^st  Europeaus  before  a  Natire 
Judge  ;   but  we  have  not  heard  of  his  doing  it.     The  anDoyancc  to 
a  Europeau   ut  attcudauce   hufore  a  Native  Judge,  must  be  nearlr 
tho  same  wlicthcr  the  charge  be  non-payment  of  wages  or  beaticg  a 
servant.     For  nearly  fifty  years   he  has   suhroitted  to  attend  id  tie 
former  case.     ^Vhy  sliuutil  lie  tilled  i>ome1x)dy's  blood   in   ttic  laiicr 
oaSB?     It  seems  aot  to  occur  lu  this  passionate  gentleman,  or  to 
others  wlio  use  the  same  style  of  argument^  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
trum]^)ed>up  charges  rests  ou  the  assumption  that  the  Native  Crimiui! 
Judge  will  be  an  idiot,  or  one  dominated  by  hostility  to  Kuropeans.       [ 
No  such  defect  has  been  found  among  Native  Civil  Judges,  vboare 
drawn  when   young  from  a  very  wide  area.     They  are  found  to  bt 
on  the  whole  as  fair,  as  acute  iu  detecting  frauds,  as  averse  to  trumped- 
up  charges,  as  their  Kuropcan  colleague?.      Much  more  certainly  will 
that   be  the  case  with  the  Native  Criminal  Judge  ;    for  he  will  be  a 
picked  man,  accustomed  for  years  to  work  with   Europeans,  and  « 
least  their  equal  in  ability. 

Kut  to  return  to  Macaulay.  His  measure  was  called  the  BJick 
Act,  probably  from  the  image  of  the  fakir  Sndder  Judge.  He  w» 
threatened  with  death,  and  a  torrent  of  obloquy  was  let  loose  npos 
him.  How  did  be  meet  it  ?  He  said  that  the  Act  was  good  ui 
well-timed,  but  that  the  strongest  reason  for  passing  it  wh  ds 
nature  of  the  opposition.  Its  opponents  repeated  every  day  tlut  tic 
English  were  the  conquerors,  the  lords  of  the  country,  the  domhml 
race ;  the  Government  were  enemies  of  freedom,  because  they  wodil 
not  suffer  a  small  white  aristocracy  to  domineer  over  tnilll'itti. 
These  principles' he  declared  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  rrtucai, 
with  justice,  with  the  honour  of  the  British  Government,  aod  nli 
the  dearest  interests  of  tlie  Indian  people. 

AVe  have  heard  much  the  same  arguments  lately,  aud  I  tnirt  tiey 
will  receive  substantially  the  same  answer.  It  only  romaios  to  *>7 
that  the  Black  Act  became  law,  that  by  virtue  of  it  aud  of  taiat- 
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qncnt  cnactmcDb  in  the  same  sense  nearly  tbc  whole  origmal  and  a 
Ifti^e  part  of  the  appellate  civil  jumtliction  ot  lodia  has  been  placed  in 
Native  hands,  and  that  the  chauge  has  been  a  vast  benelit  to  the 
country  without  any  sort  of  dravrhack. 

When  the  Charter  Act  of  1853  was  iutroduced  it  was  found  that 
the  87th  section  of  the  Act  of  1833  had  been  inoperative  as  regarded 
higher  appoint  meiit^.  In  fact,  the  Dircctori  had  applied  it  only  to 
the  Uucoveuantcd  Senicc,  so  that  Natives  were  still  excluded  from 
all  the  pusta  of  much  di^'nity  or  emolumcut,  n'hiL-k  were  reserved 
for  the  Covenanted  Service.  Tbcro  was  doubtless  real  diOiculty  in 
Bnding  proper  men,  but  the  will  to  do  it  was  wanting  too,  and  the 
Natives  were  very  discuuteated.  It  was  now  proposed  to  establish 
«  system  of  competition,  under  which  it  was  auggeated  that  Natives 
might  cuter  the  service  if  of  suQlcicut  merit 

As  regards  tUe  true  principle  of  government  iu  ladia^  the  Parlia- 
meut  of  1S53  was  no  less  emphatic  than  that  of  1833. 

Sir  C.  Wood  [Lord  llHltfax],  then  President  of  the  India  Board, 
said: — 

"]  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  CDtlimger  oar  empire  by  educaiiog  the 
Natires  of  Indin.  ....  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  si.>cms  to  me  that  Uie  path  of 
Otirduty  is  otcar  aud  pluin — to  iinproTO  tlio  coatUtiou  and  mcreuBC  the  ealight- 
eonkeuc  ul'  iho  jwojiie.  I  bulievo  ihaL  by  so  doing  we  shall  etrcu^Qu  our 
empire  ibere;  but  evou  if  tlio  rovcn>o  should  \»i  tlio  case,  evcu  if  iho  result 
should  be  the  losa  of  that  empire,  it  Becms  to  mo  that  this  cduotry  will  occupy 
a  far  prouder  position  in  the  history  of  the  world  if  by  our  agency  a  clvUhmd 
and  Chrifitian  empire  should  be.  established  in  Indin,  thnn  if  we  oimliuued  to 
rule  over  a  people  debased  by  ignoronoB  and  degraded  by  ^uperstiUon."  * 

2klacaulay  said : — 

**  In  my  opinion  we  Bhall  not  iecure  or  prolong  our  dominion  in  India  by 
attempting  to  exclude  the  Natives  of  that  couatry  from  n  ^are  in  its  govern- 
ment, or  by  attempting  to  discourage  their  Btudy  of  westeru  arcs  or  learning; 
and  I  will  only  say  further,  that  however  ihat  may  be,  I  will  never  cons«ot  to 
keep  them  ignorant  in  order  to  keep  theoi  manageable,  or  to  govern  them  in 
igpcirance  in  order  that  we  may  govern  thcni  long.''t 

From  these  sentiments  I  cannot  liad  that  any  dissent  was  expressed. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Moutuagle  moved  to  make  sec.  87 
of  the  Act  of  1833  expressly  applicable  to  the  Covenanted  Service. 
Bat  on  Lord  Orauville  declaring  that  uo  distiucliou  between  the  two 
serriccs  should  work  the  disi^ualifictLtiou  of  any  Native  of  India  for 
public  employment,  be  contented  himself  with  entering  a  protest  on 
the  journals. 

In  the  year  1831-  Sir  C.  Wood  framed  the  well-known  despatch 
which  ln'pan  the  vigorous  system  of  education  that  is  still  flourishing, 
lu  it  he  dealt  again  with  tlie  fear  of  pt^litioal  danger^  but  I  do  uot 
qnotc  bis  words,  beeauBO  they  are  ouly  to  t}ie  bamc  effect  with  hia 
epeech  of  the  previous  year. 
•  llaiuard, 
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In  the  year  1858  came  the  change  of  government  conscqnenl 
the  Mutiny.     The  diBcussioa  ran  mostly  on  other  topics,  hut  I  iritt 
quote  what  ^fr.  Gladstone  said  ou    the   topic  of    keeping   ujicn  u 
political  career  for  the  Natives  :^ 

"Wc  hare  to  took  ot  th^>  qut^stion  how  fiir  we  e»n  improve  their  qtiallfini 
tions  for  that  career,  and  tlic  measure  of  tlicir  qualiticatione    tnust  b« 
memure  ot  their  admission.     This  in  not  the  opinion  of  tbeorina  oor 
visioa  of  philanthropists,     Thcrt  never  wm  a  mor«  practical  writer  tlmn  Mi 
Kaye,  and   in  liia  History  he  Bays,  'The  admisaion  of  the  N'stivei  of  InfJiii 
the  highest  offices  of  Stale  ia  simply  a  question  of  lime.*  And  ili«c  i»  aoolh* 
name   entitled   to  great    weight    in   thin   House,  Mr.   Halliday,  who  Bay>. '  I 
believe  that  our  misaion  in  India  is  to  t{ualily  the  Nitlivea  for  gov«miDg  tb«ta- 
aelvea.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  owing  to  the  distnrbf 
condition  of  the  country  it  was  not  opportune  to  deal  with   stich 
question.* 

In  NoTcmbcr  of  the  same  year   was  published  the    Qucen'i  pro-^ 
clamatioQ   to   the   people  of  ludia,  which   contained  the  follovinf ' 
paisage: — "  And  it  is  our  further  nill  that,  so   far  aa   TOayhe,ouii 
subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartinlly  admittd 
to  uQJces  in  our  service,  the  duties  of  which   they  may  be  qualiiitn} 
Ijy  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity  to  discharge." 

The  competitive  system  has  been  found  to  do  ver}'  little  for  UiCi 
admissioD  of  Natives  to  the  higher  offices,  if  for  uo  other  reano, 
because   the  examinations  are  held  in   England,     At  this  moiMDl 
there   are,  I  believe,  only  uinc  in    the   Covenanted  or  higher  Ciril 
Serncc,  most  of  them  being  English  barristers. 

lu  1867^  when  Lord  Lawrence  was  Viceroy,  the  queitiaa  wa 
urged  upon  his  attention  by  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote.  The  Gotm- 
ment  of  India  passed  a  resolution  to  the  ctTcct  that  it  was  "  fuOy  slitc 
to  the  urgent  political  necessity  that  the  progress  of  edncatioa  baih 
created  for  opening  up  to  Natives  of  ability  and  character  a  more 
importantj  diguificd,  aud  lucrative  sphere  of  employment  in  tlii 
administration  of  Rrittah  India." 

Under  these  circumstatK'Cs  an  Act  of  Parliament  wan  paswd  i. 
the  year  1870,  vhich,  after  alTirming  the  expediency  of  giving  add 
tioiial  facilities  for  the  cmjiloyment  of  Natives  of  proved  merit  aa- 
nbility,  provided  that  the  Cnivcmmcnt  of  ludia  might  appoitit  sue 
Natives  to  posts  theretofore  secured  by  law  to  the  covcnanled  or 
servants.  ITndcr  this  Act,  after  great  delay  and  discnasioa,  nd^^^ 
were  made  in  the  time  of  Lord  Lytion,  by  vlrtnc  of  which  wn^* 
half-doscn  of  Natives  have  been  admitted,  and  a  subfttantiat  nmiilwj 
will  he  admitted,  to  the  service  under  conditions  which  will  eatitJB 
them  to  rise  to  posts  of  great  importance. 

I  wilt  cite  ouc  more  Indian  statesman  on  the  Ttt£.1  question  I  sun. 


I 


*  HaDwrd,  vol-  cl  p.  1,632. 
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discussing.     Tn    Sir  John   Strachej's  vivid  memoir  of  Lord  Mayo 
occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  [n  adiuinisturing  the  Acis  providing  the  meaas  Ibr  the  executlun  of  local 
work^  of  utility.  Lord  Majo  was  most  atutious  that  the  natives  of  the  country 
ahould  be  nssociated  to  ttm  greatest  possible  extent  with  the  officers  of  tha 
Go¥orDmeot,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  that  they  should  be 
«ncouriiged  to  take  nn  active  part  in  toe  management  of  their  own  locfti 
allairs.  £Ie  alivD.yi<  Mild  lliiit  hs  was  convinced  that  Crom  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other  there  was  no  Inck  of  men  of  ability  and  iulelligencc  vrho  could 
afford  most  useful  hulp  to  the  Govenicnent  in  this  inauuer.  The  personal 
patroo&go  of  the  Viceroy  in  rognrd  to  the  gr«it  moss  of  appointments  in  India 
is  so  limited  that  it  wns  not  cnsy  for  Lord  Mnyo  to  do  much  towards  pro* 
moting  such  objects  by  appointing  Natives  of  the  country'  to  posts  for  which 
they  arc  titt«d.  But  ho  lust  no  opportunity  of  urging  their  claims,  and  of 
(ledaring  the  dtity  of  the  GovcrnmeQC  to  open  to  them  a  wider  field  of  honour- 
able cmploymeni." 

Now  froiQ  tlic  time  of  Munns,  whose  work  began  a  ceatury  ago 
under  Warren  Hastings,  (Jown  to  the  present  time,  I  have  given  a 
chain  of  evidence  to  shrtw  that  Kngllsli  Ministries  and  Parliamcnta^ 
and  statesmen  of  wriglity  cliaractcr  and  well  versed  in  Indian  affairs, 
have  borne  tcfttimony  that  \vc  should  rule  Indian  not  for  our  own 
benefit  or  in  the  s|)irit  of  Cdntjuorora,  or  with  an  eje  mainly  to  the 
perpetuation  of  mir  own  diirninions,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indiana,  and  as  far  as  possible  through  their  agency.  If  Lord 
Ripon's  pending  measure  is  condemned,  either  this  principle  must 
be  denied,  or  it  must  be  shown  that  the  measure  is  faulty  by  being  ill- 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  enlisting  Natives  in  our  service,  or  by  being 
abropt,  or  violent,  or  ill*  timed.  I  will  address  myself  to  the  latter  of 
thcM;  alternatives. 

Since  the  great  reform  of  1833,  what  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
level  of  mental  and  political  power  among  the  Natives  in  the  three 
great  kindred  dcparlmeuts  of  action  that  I  have  mentioned  ?  For 
their  general  education  muck  has  iteeu  doue.  As  to  free  cpeecb, 
there  have  Ix-eu  oacillations  of  policy,  but  at  present  the  Indian 
press  is  free  enough.  JJut  iu  the  matter  of  employment,  change, 
tbough  constantly  contemplated,  and  from  time  to  time  attempted  by 
Indian  stutesmmi.  Ims  been  very  slow  iu  coming. 

It  is  true  that  Natives  arc  employed  throughout  the  lower  judicial 
service,  which  has  almost  entirely  passed  into  their  hands,  as  I  have 
Iwforc  stated. 

As  regards  criminal  jurisdiction,  it  has  for  fifty  years  been  an 
object  with  Indian  statesmen  to  bring  Kuropcaus  under  the  courts 
established  for  the  country  at  large.  Tliis  object  was,  until  the  year 
1872,  one  of  very  great  importance,  because  the  English  community 
were,  except  for  some  petty  ofFences,  triable  only  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  which  became  merged  into  the  High  ('onrts,  and  by  the 
Chief  Conrt  of  the  Punjab.     These  Courts  sat  only  in  Madras,  CaL 
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eutto,  Bymbay,  Atlaljab:ic),  aad  Lahore;  and  the  coantrr  is  m 
aud  its  coramuiiicatiuiis  were  ao  buckwai-d,  that  the  suitor  might 
many  days'  or  even  weeks'  journey  from  his  tribunal.  Pmclicillj 
speaking',  there  was  al^solute  iinpuuity  for  most  crimes  corumitled  1^ 
En^liahmeDiCxcept  iti  the  five  towns  or  their  immediate  ncighbourhogii. 
Thi9  impunity  was  pleasant  to  the  privileged  class,  and  they  lon^ 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Government  to  doprive  them  of  it. 
1837,  when  the  I'unal   Code  was  first  drawn,  and  again  in  IBJ^ 


^ 


Indian   Law  Commissiun   advised   that  jurisdiction  over  Kuru 
should   bo  conferred  on  a  cUss  of  provincial  magistrates,  which  vu 
then  entirely  manned  by  Englishmen  ;  and  in  184l>  the  Govcruucat— 
of  India  brought  into  Council  a  Bill  for  that  purpose.     Tbu  Englidfl 
community  objected   quite  as  violently  to  being  tncd  by  an  Ungliili 
provincial    magistrate   as  they  now    object  to  a    Native  proriDoal 
aagislratc,  and  they  seem  not  to  hove  been  ashamed  of  their  violenee 
against  the  131ack  Act,  or  deterred  by  their   defeat  and  the  fabitia- 
tion  of  every  one  of  their  prophecies  on  that  occasion,  from  csbibitiiig 
equal  Tiuleiicc  aud  uttering  equally  foolish  prophecies  on  this.    The 
upshot  was  that  the  Court  of  Directors   oi-dered   the  GoTemnMul  otf 
India  to  postpone  the  qnestion  until  the  Penal  Code,  wliich  wasitil! 
under  discussion,  had  been   settled.     It  was  evidcutly  thought,  cren 
by  those  who  hesitated  at  that  moment  to  support  the  action  of  tKe 
Government  of  ludia,  tliat   when  a  uniform   eriminal  law  woseit^ 
lisbcd   throughout   India  the  cnse  would  he  much  olterctl.     In  VSa 
the   second    ludian    Law   Commission    rcturued  to  the  chargt,  aid 
shortly  afterwards  tlic  Cioveniracnt  of  India  introduced  a  Fred  BiU     . 
for  the  same   purpose.     This  was  met  by  a  fresh  agitation  like  tb 
former  one,      IIow  it  would  otherwise  have   ended   cannot  now  be     i 
known,  for  the  mutiny  broke  out,  aud  this,  along  with  much  otlta 
business),  was  stopped. 

In  1870  the  Indian  Xiaw  Commission  emphatically  called  attentioti 
to  the  omission  to  remedy  so  glaring  a  defect  in  tlic  law.  Iwlced, 
by  this  time,  with  the  iacreftse  of  JCuropcans  in  the  countir,  ihe 
abuse  had  become  intolerable;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  morciiBpcff* 
tancc  when  there  is  a  question  of  taking  away  some  badge  of  priiil^ 
easy  communication  aud  increased  knowledge  of  ludian  affainW 
informed  people  in  Kngland  sutficiently  to  create  somr  boJv  of 
opinion,  and  to  aupport  the  Government  ogaiunt  the  pririlrgcd  cIul 
^lorcovcr  the  Penal  Code  had  been  at  %Tork  for  tome  year*,  oiid  wu 
found  to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  on  previous  occasions  the  elm  of 
pToWucial  magistrates  whom  it  was  proposed  to  iuvest  with  }Wy 
diction  was  exclusively  £uglisli,  but  in  1870  it  was  well  kuona  tliit 
some  Natives  might  be  introduced  into  that  class — indeed,  tlitfu 
Act  of  Parliament  had  been  pasijcd  for  that  very  purpose,  ^'e<¥^ 
thcless  the  Commissioners  proposed  nuiformity  of  jurisdiction. 
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I  should  observe  that  in  the  nieaulinie  Native  Tulico  Mafrittralr*. 
villi  jtirisdictiou  orcr  Englishmen,  liad  boen  ni>poiitUHl  in  tlio 
PrasidcDcy  towDs,  where  the^  hare  acted,  aud  are  iitiU  actiug,  in  a 
satisfactorr  vny.  We  have  uot  heard  llicro  of  any  hlnodnhcd  hy 
iufuriatcd  Europeans,  or  of  any  trumped-up  char^us  moro  than  aro 
heard  uf  before  other  tribunals. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  Natirca  have  been  appoinlitd  jndKi'*  of  tho 
High  Courts  irhich  superseded  the  Supremo  and  Suddcr  Courla, 
and  hare  even  aeted  as  Chiefs  of  those  courts.  ThcK  Native  judg«i 
ha\-D  complete  eriminal  jurisdiction,  even  to  the  extent  of  capital 
punishment,  though  they  very  seldom,  tf  ever,  sit  a*  criminal  jiulgcs. 

In  1872  a  change  came  at  lost,  and  the  great  scandal  of  impunity 
for  Kuglisfa  offences  when  committed  in  the  Mofusnil,  ur  provtnues, 
was  removed.  An  Act  was  passicd  which  haK  given  to  certain 
<da8sc3  of  magistrates  pover  to  try  the  privileged  class  called 
European  British  Subjects,  and  to  inflict  on  them  f1ne«,  and  im- 
prisonment never  exceeding  one  year  in  a  place  appointed  for  that 
purpoRc.  For  oSeuces  jostifyiug  a  heavier  puuithmout,  the  ofToitdor 
must  still  be  committed  to  the  High  Court.  Aud  in  every  ca»e  ho 
lias  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court.  Tiie  new  jurijuliclioM  is  given  only 
to  magistrates  who  are  themselves  European  British  Snbjecti. 

This  enactment  was  passed  with  very  little  remark  hy  the  privilria^ 
class.  1  was  not  then  in  India,  and  hardly  know  the  caun  of  their 
unwonted  quiescence ;  for  shortly  afterwards,  when  I  was  la  lodiA, 
and  when  the  Act  began  tu  work,  ttiere  was  a  great  outburst  of 
fury.  A  Dittriet  Magistrate  sent  an  Englishman  to  prium  for 
bnitally  beating  a  Naiive.  The  English  of  Calcult*  talked  as  if 
the  foundations  of  the  worid  wcf*  broken  np.  Tbey  wrnUl  Imvc  it 
that  the  charge  most  be  a  ftctitioas  one.  AU  the  evils  prapbcstcil 
of  the  Black  Act  were  praphciied  over  s^o  now.  No  Engltshmaa 
was  j^afe ;  capital  wooU  leave  the  eoaatfy,  which  wonkt  be  rriiiwl, 
ajui  English  trade  with  it.  The  testence  must  fas  rerened,  and  Uw 
magistrate  diieimeed.  The  aenieaoe  however  waa  apbcld,  "Sanm 
of  the  pwiphrrirr  took  cOect,  and  eeoybody  m  the  better  far  its 
beti^  Imown  that  Acre  ■  dov  «  test  farraint  wfoa  Kmf^mhmtm 
irhoee  tejapen  ineliae  thca  to  Tioleace. 

l%e  laae  facSae  themtd  ilactf  ia  ft  mam  nhdaed  waj  os  two 
cAher  nucBMM  while  1  mawd  fas  ladia,  Oaea  win  »  piorfiaeW 
■lighlia^  iiMJiwiil  fac  uml  a  —a  aae— d  at  awiiii i,  aad  tfca  aaaa 

repriwed  a  aiegyrfriie  far  ^nag  a  flM«e  aaaiaal  paaMaHSS  I*  a 
"Enapeaa  Bncmk  Sal^ct.*  whw  he  had  bmad  gnkf  vt  aCnhaac 


jat  ha  aaJiiMiiuil  wdl  HU 

Atiinli  Sofegees/' am.     They  av«  * 
Aec  «f  Wn.     They  are  aS  *« 
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Queen's  BubjecU,  born,  n a tu rallied,  or  domesticated  in  tbr  UntM 
KiDgdom,  or  in  the  Colouies  of  Europe,  America,  AustraJia,  Net 
Zealand,  or  South  Africa,  and  their  legitimate  cLildren  or  gruid> 
children.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  absurd  hy|ioflieBc«,  such  ax  that  a 
Kaffir  or  a  Maori  would  fall  withiu  this  class,  for  the  purpose  cf 
exercising  jurisdictiou  or  elaiiniog  exemption.  But  it  ii  vorUi 
observing  that  not  Englishmen  only,  but  their  half-caste  sods,  sod 
tlicir  more  Asiatic  grandsons,  may  now  ait  in  judgnacut  upon  Kiijlidi 
prisoners,  and  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  judge  of  pare 
Indian  blood. 

To  show  both  the  administrative  inconvenience  and  the  persoail 
indignity  resuhing  from  the  present  law,  1  will  quote  a  passage  froo 
a  very  able  and  instructive  speech  deiirered  by  Mr.  \V.  W.  Hunter, 
in  the  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta  on  the  Uth  of  March  last. 

*'  Thu  niilivti  t-ivinaiiB  hiLvo  now  rcnclicd  a  etage  in  their  service  wbvn  tUy 
must  become  iii  tlio  nulural  course  Diatriei  Mftgisirate*  and  Sossioos  Joi^fBi 
Wo  httTO  guarnntcfd  to  them  equal  rights  wiih  ihoir  Enpliih  bretbrGa,TH 
they  must  be  excluded  from  ihose  olficea  in  the  more  ctlgible  districts  «li«f 
English  private  t^iiterpriAe  C3iit>t:i.  niiil  they  must  be  turned  out  of  iboK  oftta 
in  any  dislriot  into  wliicli  Knglish  privaie  ciilerprise  comes.  I*ei  iii«  jlfn*- 
irate  ihis  by  tiro  examfilcN;  f.n«  taken  from  Hfiigtil,  the  other  from  Bonber. 
On  the  17tli  Jnniinry  last,  ii  Nutivc  cirilian  was,  in  the  ordioary  Oiiur«e,n- 
pointed  Joint  Mngijit  nilo,  witl*  powoM  of  a  SfagUtmtL-  o(  the  first  cl««,  A  Vta 
ini[iorlant  stnliuit  of  Daucji.  On  tli«  H'itA  Junu^ry  !ic  received  u  k-oer  (rcA 
the  Secretary  to  (he  Beugal  Government,  cinci-'Jiing  llie  appointniem,  tsA 
lranef«rring  him  to  a  leu  eligible  diMrict,  on  tlK^  ground  tlinl  the  ojvniug  cut 
of  the  Dacca  nml  Muimnnsiiigh  Railway  was  briusJoff  v.  niimbftr  of  Kunpmii 
into  Dacca  (lialritt.  Tl>o  gduileman  thus  di8i|ualiti«l  lia«I  won  tlie  ircntd 
place  iu  his  yeur,  by  open  competition  in  England,  from  amonfi  Mttral 
hundred  candidates;  he  it  an  English  barrltter,  itud  be  bad  proTed  his  lilstM 
for  the  jigst  from  which  lie  was  turneil  out  by  twelve  years  of  service.  In  lt< 
Bombay  Presidency,  n  NtLlive  oiviiiim  holds  the  important  olfioe  of  Di*lnrt airf 
SesnoDS  Judge  orKanarn.  Hi«  hcnd-qu.irters  are  at  Karwar,  tbo  couut  Ur- 
minus  of  tlii^  railway  which,  some  time  ago,  was  proposed  1o  be  coiutnui«i 
from  the  Ulmnvni-  cotton  country.  If  dii4  scheme  should  be  revi«'ed,  Jioil  tii» 
railway  sanctioned,  tiiL-  .Scsi^ions  Judge  of  Kanara  would,  under  the  exigetiuio 
of  the  existing  la^v,  Imvc  to  Lc  turned  out  of  his  district.  Let  tis  see  wlioltlui 
prncticnlly  means.  Thi:  gentleman  in  question  is  Mr.  Tugore.  Afters  da- 
liiiguiihed  education,  both  here  and  in  Kngland,  he  has  gtrcn  about  twenty 
years  of  unhkniiflhcd  service  to  the  Gnvfrnment,  and  has  established  s  h^ 
reputation  as  n  Judgp,  He  ifl  a  nenr  relntive  of  our  late  colleague,  the  Slslii- 
rsjn  Sir  Jotendro  Moli.in  Tagore,  who,  during  an  unusually  prolonged  penol, 
assisted  this  Council  in  making  the  laws  of  India.  The  well-earned  eneoouums 
in  which  your  Kxcellency  expressed  your  sense  of  the  serrices  thus  reuiaed 
are  Htill  fr^ah  in  our  meniorioi.  Yet  vrv  arc  told  tliat  we  must  not  entrust  ts 
a  member  of  the  tatae  noble  hoLine,  nuIwitliHtanding  liis  training  in  Kogkad, 
and  his  twetity  years  of  proved  integrity  «s  a  Jiidgo,  the  power  of  stnteodiig 
a  Kurope.->n  British  snhjatrl  to  n  short  term  of  impridtmmcnt.  This  loo,  altbsqgh 
the  Kuropf.tt)  Ilrilish  criminal  has  the  right  of  imrasdiat«  appeal  fttn  ttff 
sotib^nce  of  imprisonment,  however  brief,  and  from  any  line,  however snilL  U 
it  were  neccKMiry  I  could  multiply  example«L  Unfortunately,  the  tine  list 
come  when  such  examples  will  year  by  year  multiply  themselves,  untcM  ths 
exbting  law  is  changed." 


« 
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Such  being  tlic  state  of  things,  all  that  Lord  Kipoo  proposes  by 
wajr  of  change  in  that  when  one  of  the  Kattves,  whom  fur  Jifly  years 
ve  have  laboured  to  get  into  our  service,  ia  of  such  prorcd  capacity 
and  merit  OS  toobtaiu  au  appoiutmniit  into  a  high  clnss  of  magietraev, 
he  shall  not,  merely  on  accouut  of  his  race,  be  excluded  from  func- 
tions which  other  mugiiitrutca  of  his  class  exercise. 

1  think  that  every  one  who  has  fuUowcd  what  T  have  written  will 
sec  the  reasons  for  sucli  a  change,  and  tliat  it  in  the  necessary  conHC- 
quence  of  the  long  movement  for  employment  of  the  Natives.  It 
was  proj^osed  in  1873,  and  was  then  sniiportcd  by  a  iiia3ority  of  the 
Uovcrnraeiit  of  India,  and  by  live  of  the  Legislative  Council  out  of 
twelve.  It  has  been  brought  forward  now  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  of  Lulia  consulted  all  tlie  Local  Govern- 
ments upon  it,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  very  small  Province  of 
Coorg,  all  those  Governments,  and  most  of  their  component  members 
and  of  the  otUcers  conRuIte/i  by  them,  were  in  its  favour,  though  a 
new  Lieutenant-Governor  oF  Bciifcal  lias  taken  an  opposite  view  to  his 
predecessor.  All  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  a  prudent 
itep  and  a  beneficial  one.  Something  may  be  argued  from  the 
success  of  the  Kative  criminal  courts  in  the  Presidency  towns.  Much 
stronger  ia  the  argument  from  the  Native  civil  coorts.  I  have 
heard  a  judge's  personal  status  referred  to  as  a  reason  why  his 
authority  ou  the  particular  law  he  was  lading  down  should  be  con- 
sidered greater  or  less;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  suggiested  that 
lliudoo  or  Mohammedan  judges  favoured  their  o»u  people,  or  that 
either  favoured  Natives  as  against  Kuropeans.  And  yet  Uie  vast  mass 
of  Indian  litigation  is  decided  by  Hindoo  and  I^Iohammcdan  judges. 

One  favourite  argument  used  against  the  measure  seems  to  me  no 
transparently  fallacious  that  1  should  not  reply  to  it  if  I  did  not 
iiod  it  frequently  repeated,  and  that  by  able  men.  It  is  founded  ou  the 
existence  of  other  privileges  besides  that  one  which  the  Jurisdiction 
Bill  strikes  at.  There  are,  it  is  said,  a  great  many  anomalies  in  India. 
Various  classes  of  Natives  have  priTilegea  and  customs,  some  of  them 
very  incouvenieut.  Knropcana  have  privileges  wliich  we  are  not 
pro|K)8)Qg  to  take  away.  AVhat  ia  the  use  of  nbolisliing  one  anomaly 
when  we  retain  a  heap  of  others?  Vie  arc  straining  at  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels.  Lord  Lytton  puts  this  dilemma.  We  have 
two  allcruatives.  \Vc  may  place  Kurupcans  and  Natives  on  an 
absolute  equality  by  abolishing'  all  distinctive  laws  and  privileges. 
If  not  prepared  to  do  that,  let  us  take  things  as  they  are  in  good 
part.  Moreover,  it  is  added,  the  Natives  ouglit  not  to  complain  of 
European  privileges  when  they  have  so  many  of  their  own. 

The  first  answer  to  this  line  of  argument  is,  that  it  supposes  that 
the  only,  or  at  leant  the  main,  motive  for  the  Jurlsdietion  nil!  is  to 
remove  an  anomaly.  I  have  written  this  paper  to  little  purpose 
unless  I  hare  made  it  clear  that  what  is  to  be  removed  is  not  merely 
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an  anomalv  but  a  hurtful  obstruction  to  a  great  poHcr.  Tbese 
answer  ia  tbut  Lord  Lyttou's  dilen>ma  is  an  exceedingly  comioou 
one,  and  yet  uobodv  is  ever  uuwilliDgl^  entauglcd  in  its  bom. 
"When  Las  the  impoaaibility  of  doJDg  cverytbing  been  accepted  by  Iht 
st&tesmau  as  a  reason  for  doing  nothing?  Only  wbcu  he  wishes  to 
do  nothing,  £tiglish  statesmen  in  especial  are  reproached  for  tlcii 
pieecoieal  legislation.  That  means  that  we  take  a  step  forwud 
when  and  rs  eircumstanccs  call  for  it  and  make  it  practicaUc. 
Picccmeai  and  opportunist  legislation  has  its  drawbacks;  and  n 
comprcheDsive  legislation,  and  elap-dash  legislation,  and  ataQilJi;^ 
stock  still,  have  each  its  merits.  But  by  piecemeal  l^^^t^attoo  «e 
manage  to  adjust  old  arrangements  to  the  wants  of  a  groV^'»g  flodclj 
in  a  way  which  causes  a  less  amount  of  eonvoUion,  and  is  loDre 
consistent  with  sympathy  between  ruler  and  subject,  and  witi 
harmony  among  the  various  classes  of  societ}',  and  with  sindjr 
progress,  than  is  fonnd  to  be  tbc  case  with  other  methods. 

Tiic  question  here  ia  whether  it  is  expedient  to  give  a  certaia 
jurisdiction  to  Native  Magistrates.  If  it  is,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
right  to  urge  Lord  Kipoti  to  do  something  more.  But  hia  propool 
does  not  become  inexpedient  because  he  does  noihing  more, 

So  with  tbc  pri^-ilcgcs  Recorded  to  Katii-es.  The  argument  awBM 
that  the  only  or  main  reason  for  the  Bill  is  that  Nati%'e3  complata  of 
the  present  law.  That  they  complain  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
looking  to  see  bow  tbc  law  worlcs  and  whether  it  should  be  altered. 
But  it  is  altered  not  bccnusc  the  Natives  complain,  but  became  oa 
their  complaint  it  is  found  to  require  altcrution. 

Since  wc  have  been  rulers  in  India  many  Natirc  customi,  lone 
very  important  ones,  bavc  Iwcn  abolished  by  law,  and  so  hate  dw 
privileges  of  Europeans  been  curtailed  by  law.  There  haw  been 
many  steps  towards  uniformity,  though  we  arc  very  far  from  vof 
formity  yet.  At  every  stage  the  arguments  now  used  might  hare 
been  used,  probably  have  been.  "Why  do  you  make  this  change  ind 
not  make  others  ?  The  answer  is :  one  thing  at  a  time ;  we  do  not 
know  that  alwolutc  uniformity  ia  either  attainable  or  desirable;  »« 
are  doing  what  circumstances  call  upon  us  and  enable  us  to  do;  if  it 
is  good  do  not  oppose  it  because  there  is  not  more  of  it ;  if  it  is  pnd 
to  bring  Natives  more  withip  tbe  general  law,  tbc  tbing  is  not  XM^t 
bad  by  the  circumstaoce  that  Europeaus  remain  privileged  in  soar 
particulars;  and  if  it  is  good  to  bring  Europeans  more  vitWn  ihe 
general  law,  it  does  not  become  bad  because  Notires  remain  priti- J 
Icgcd.     Let  each  ease  be  judged  upon  its  own  merit*.  V 

There  is  then  no  substantial  argument  against  tbe  change  CxcdjA 
the  excitement  of  the  IvngliKb  uon-otBcial  community ;  and  «W 
that  is  worth  let  those  judge  who  will  take  tbe  pains  to  atttdy  witli 
how  little  cause  tbcy  have  been  excited  on  like  occasions,  and  tiov 
groundless  their  fears  have  proved  to  be. 
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Noir  I  vould  iisk  anjbody  possessed  of  the  trac  state  of  the  c&sc 
to  foUov  Lord  Salisbur^r'a  accouut,  and  to  mark  how  ealirely  the 
opponents  of  the  laeaiiure  Lave  niisunderstood  it. 

'*  A  great  and  vital  questiou  ka»  beeu  raised."  No,  the  great 
and  vital  ciuestiou  is  the  traiuing  and  employment  of  Xatires,  which 
was  decided  by  Parliament  iu  priuciple  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  ever 
since  been  calUug  for  one  cbaugc  or  another. 

"  The  measure  has  been  adojited  for  the  sake  of  sentiments  and 
theories."  No,  it  is  part  uf  a  far-sccing  policy  insisted  ou  hy 
Ministries,  Parliaments^  and  the  most  experienced  statesmen.  It  is 
dictated  by  circumstances  and  favoured  by  experience.  The  acutl- 
ments  and  the  theories  aru  all  on  the  side  of  thoso  wlio  cling  to  a 
useless  and  injurirms  restriction  because  it  is  a  badgo  of  conquest 
and  privilege. 

"  The  question  is  whether  Englishmen  shall  or  shall  not  bo  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  Native  Judges."  No,  the  question  is  whether  a 
Magistrate  of  proved  ability  shall,  merely  because  he  is  of  pure 
Indian  blood,  be  declared  incapable  of  exercising  u  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, not  only  over  Englishmen,  but  over  a  large  class  of  persons 
with  some  English  blood  in  their  veins:  a  jurisdiction  which  the 
Magistrate's  own  subordinates  may  exercise  if  they  have  the  rcquirjtto 
drops  of  blood. 

"What  would  your  feelings  be  if  you  were  in  some  distant  and 
thinly  populated  laud,  far  from  all  English  succour,  and  your  life 
and  honour  were  exposed  to  the  decision  of  some  tribunal  consisting 
of  «  coloured  man?'"  Where,  then,  arc  these  thinly  populated  lands, 
far  from  all  English  succour,  and  which  are  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
Nfttire  civil  servant  ?  Lord  Rtpon  will  have  to  send  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  to  lind  them.  How  is  Ufc  exposed  to  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  which  can,  at  the  utmost,  imprison  for  ouc  year?  What 
evidence  Is  there  that  coloured  men  who  arc  worthy  to  be  judges 
are  less  careful  of  honour  than  uucolourcd  men  ?  A  coloured  man 
who  showed  himself  regardLoss  of  people's  honour  would  soon  find 
himself  corrected  by  the  High  Court ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  should 
remember  that  no  one  of  the  privilegal  class  is  so  far  from  English 
succour  but  that  he  has  an  appeal  to  tlic  High  Court.  And  what 
amount  of  eolcur  is  enough  to  excite  mistrust?  Could  the  present 
Adrocate-Geucral  of  Calcutta  be  trusted  with  criminal  jurisdiction  ? 
I  myself,  were  I  accused  of  a  crime,  would  trust  him  entirely.  But 
I  believe  he  h  an  Armenian,  and  not  a  European  British  subject. 
Is  the  son  of  an  English  father  and  Hindoo  mother  too  coloured  to 
be  a  judge  '(  Or  is  the  son  of  tliat  half-caste  son  by  a  Hindoo 
mother  too  coloured  ?  If  so,  they  are  both  European  British  subjects, 
and  the  law  of  1872,  as  tested  hy  colour,  stands  condemned. 

As  for  the  analogy  of  ex-tcrrltorial  jurisdictions  in  Turkey  and  tho 
like,  it  docs  not  apply.     The  Turkish  courts  refused  to   administer 
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Justice   to   Christians,  and  would   not  reccire  their  eTideonc.    The 
punishments  inflicted  under  Turkish  or  Chinese   law  are  »erT  crnd  ■ 
and  abhorrent  to  ns.      But  the  Native  Civil  Servant  who  is  a  judge    , 
will  administer  the  same   laws  hj  the  same  methods  as  the  European    , 
Civil  Scrvnnt  who  is  a  judge.  M 

Aa  for  the  prophesies  of  the  flight  of  capital  and  the  ruin  of  trtJc_  " 
they  date  from  the  Black  Act,  and  have  been  falsified,  too  often  to  , 
impress  the  mind  much,  even  when  repeated  hy  Lord  Salisbuiy.  M 
Then  shall  we  abandon  the  noble  principle*  of  gorcrmntat^ 
which  have  animated  our  statcamen  for  more  than  half  a  century  > 
I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  the  recrudescence  of  the  doctrine  ofhnt, 
and  the  doctrine  that  mankind  are  mostly  fools  who  require  il» 
strong  and  wise  Ruler  to  break  their  heads  if  they  do  not  coorfttt 
themselves  as  he  thinks  proper.  i  am  aware  what  chanii  iM 
doctrines  have  for  those  who  are  pleased  to  identify  themselves  witb 
the  strong  and  wise  Ruler,  and  their  weaker  neighbours  wiib  tie 
Ibolfi.  We  liavc  seen  lately,  with  reference  to  our  invasion  of  Afgkto- 
istaii,  the  naked  assertion  of  principles  over  which  even  Napoteot 
Unouaparlc,  white  he  acted  on  them,  thought  it  beet  to  throw  i 
decent  veil  of  fine  scntimcut — that  there  is  one  moral  law  for  am 
acting  in  their  private  affairs,  and  another  for  the  same  men  acii*!!: 
in  their  national  affairs.  Never  siuce  the  days  of  the  Mcliao  Cob- 
fcrcncc  has  it  been  more  boldly  aitscrted  tliat  in  dealing  with  tlieir 
neighbours  nations  have  only  their  own  interests  to  consider.  And 
now  vc  arc  told — not  by  Lord  Salinbury  I  am  glad  to  sar — u  t 
weighty  argument  against  Lord  Ripon's  measure,  tliot  wc  hoM  Indii 
by  conquest^  and  that  if  da  not  govern  in  the  spirit  of  conqninrort,uil 
by  open  straightforwanl  assertions  of  our  superiority,  we  arc  ihifliB^ 
the  foundations  on  which  our  government  rests.  I  cannot  diicim 
these  matters  at  the  end  of  a  paper  already  too  long.  I  vill  dqU 
say  that  1  consider  such  principles  of  government  to  be  tbaUon. 
short-sighted,  and  dangerous,  and  I  fur  one  disclaim  them  uc^rneitjir, 
though  L  cannot  do  so  as  eloquently,  03  Macaol&y  disdaiaicd  them 
in  1833  and  in  1853. 

What  may  be  the  progress  and  outcome  of  our  rule  in  Indu^  os 
man  is  wise  enough  to  foresee.  Its  origin  and  history  are  vitioat 
precedent,  and  so  must  be  its  end.  Uutwemav  feci  confidence  that 
we  are  acting  most  wisely  when  wc  advance  towards  the  highest  idcii 
by  the  most  cautious  and  well-considered  steps.  That  appean  w 
inc  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  animating  principle  of  oorGoren 
ment  for  at  least  half  a  ccntnry,  and  there  is  no  reavon  to  bdicTt 
that  the  present  Government  arc  departing  from  it  now* 
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THE  normal  KDgU&hmaii  certatDly  is  not  a  pLilosopbical  animal. 
Metaphysics  in  bis  conception  mean  nonsense,  and  tbeoiy 
castles  iu  the  air.  £ven  iu  practical  matters  compramise  is  his  com- 
pass, and  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle  apt  to  excite  bis  suspicion. 
Kor  has  be  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  this  negative  feature  of  bia 
otherwise  sufficiently  positive  character.  The  people  that  produced 
Shakespeare  and  Lord  iiacou,  and  ail  that  those  two  names  imply  in 
modern  art  and  science,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  any  deiiciency  in  the 
complete  circle  of  human  perfections.  It  is  not  given  to  any  race  to 
be  great  all  round.  The  Romans  conquered  the  Greeks  and  all  the 
world  in  one  direction,  but  the  Greeks  conquered  the  Ilomans  and 
all  tbe  world  in  another.  Even  in  individuaUj  where  Nature  is  free 
to  put  forth  ber  greatest  strength,  many  siilcdneaa  does  not  mean  all- 
«tdedncss.  Tbe  wonderful  combination  in  the  great  German  poet- 
thinker  of  poetical  sensibility,  scientific  acutencss,  speculative  ilcpth, 
practical  sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  is  justly  admired ;  but  even 
Goethe  ignored  mathematics,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  Frcncli 
Sevobition  and  modern  Liberalism  in  all  its  iibapca, as  decidedly  as  Plato 
did  on  Athenian  democracy,  and  all  that  the  n-ord  democracy  implies  in 
tbe  history  of  human  civilisation.  £ut  whatever  divine  and  generally 
incompatible  excellencies  may  be  heaped  on  a  few  individnnls,  the 
masses  of  men,  growing  up  into  nations,  arc  always  moulded  after  a 
more  or  less  one-sided  type.  In  this  region  the  maxim  of  Spiuoza 
applies  with  unqualified  force — omnin  a^rmatio  e^t  twgatio.  The 
affirmation  of  one  tendency  tn  any  associated  body  of  men  implies  the 
negative  of  its  opposite  ;  and  so  a  people  predominantly  practical  and 
political,  like  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  modern  Kn^^lish,  will  not 
ahiue  iu  speculation.     Curiously,  tbe  GermaDs  owed  the  great  glory 
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vhicU  they  have  gaiued  as  the  leaders  of  speculative  thoiigU  in 
£aiope  to  their  having  hcea  shut  out,  till  quite  rcceutly,  frora  % 
sphere  of  political  actiou,  which  to  uinc-teuths  of  the  Eaglith  people 
exhausts  the  grnntcr  part  of  their  intellectual  functions  and  their  locii] 
energy.  AVhat  is  the  ]ihitusophy  of  the  British  people,  or  rather  vhat 
Toiceof  philofioiilir  utuuug  the  Uritisli  |>co|)lc,  makes  itself  moat  audible 
at  Iheprescnt  moment?  Likely  enough  the  noise  which  is  made  by  tlit 
flat'phig  of  thc'bird'a  wings  is  not  exactly  a  measure  of  the  sijpufi. 
caticc  or  the  potency  of  its  flight ;  but  no  doubt  the  kind  of  plulosnjih;, 
or  would-be  philosophy,  that  one  most  frequently  encounters  iu  the 
current  apcculation  of  the  hour,  is  of  an  extremely  one-sided  oi 
inadequate  character — what  irc  may  most  fitly  characterize  as  Baciuita 
run  madj  or  Bacouism  divergent  from  it&  pro|>er  sphere,  and  rusliag 
Tvith  au  cstraragant  swcf!])  into  a  region  with  which  it  bos  QomHH 
to  do.  The  Baconiau  philosophy,  however  catholic  its  oouecp^^H 
might  have  been  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  has  acted  in  this  countijr 
mainly  as  a  corrective  to  the  evil  habit  inherited  from  the  Greeks  of 
explaining  physical  phenomena  by  constructive  theories,  raiher  tlua 
by  accurate  observation  and  careful  induction ;  and  the  actiaa  of 
this  corrective  has  been  so  drastic  and  its  results  so  brill i&ut,  uid, 
iu  not  a  few  directions,  so  useful  to  nocicty,  that  men  have  allowd 
themselves  to  be  run  away  with  by  this  wortl  induction,  as  if  it  vtit 
the  OTIC  talisman  by  which  any  reliable  truth  of  great  bumaa  valae 
could  Iw  attained.  And  not  only  induction  in  the  iridcst  aense  of  tlie 
word,  but  the  special  kind  of  induction  that  is  active  in  ph^ucil 
science — vir.,  induction  ah  extra,  or  by  fingering,  weigbiug,  sod 
measuring  of  ponderable  materials  or  measurable  forces — has  been 
allowed  to  usurp  the  province  that  in  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to 
deduction;  while  that  wliich  lies  at  the  root  both  of  iiiduclion  aod 
deduction — viz.,  mind  or  XCyuq,  eternal,  self-existent,  self-eimrgmag, 
sclf'plastic  rea.«on,  recognised  alike  by  the  vise  Greeks  aiid  tite 
inspired  Hebrews — has  been  disregarded  and  altogether  thrown  aside. 
It  is  in  the  domain  of  morals  and  xsthetics  that  the  inadequacy  and 
absurdity  of  the  inductive  method  eomes  most  promincutly  iaw  view, 
Not  from  any  fingering  induction  of  external  details,  but  from  "  Ihe 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty/'  cometh  all  true  uuderstaudUig  ia 
fxnatters  of  religion,  morals,  and  beauty.  All  moral  apoetlcilitp 
and  all  high  »rt  come  directly  trom  above  and  from  withia,  and 
their  laws  sxc  not  to  be  proved  by  au  external  oollectiou  of  facts,  but 
by  tlic  emphatic  assertion  of  ^e  divine  vitality  from  which  tbcy 
proceed. 

Tlicsc  remarks  apply  to  Great  firitaiu  generally,  Eoglaud  as  veil 
as  Scotland,  but  there  is  a  specialty  in  regard  to  this  latter  country 
which,  in  a  general  estimate  of  British  n^sthctieal  phtloBOptiy,  canaot 
be  omitted.     Scotland,  as  is  well  hnown,  had  its  achoul  of  |ilulai* 
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sopby,  illustratcil  liy  the  ttanic^  or  Reiil  anil  Stewart,  Hume  and 
Hamilton,  nut  indped  st»ii(liu<;  iu  the  van  of  iuo<lcru  speculative 
tbought,  like  the  army  of  great  thiukcr?,  represeuleil  by  Leibiiita:, 
Kant,  and  Hegel;  hut  still  of  sufBcicnt  siguificaooe  to  warrant  the 
hope  of  a  reasonable  |]1iilo»ophy  of  the  fine  arts  to  have  hccu  promul- 
gated there.  But,  however  satisfaetory  it  may  he  to  thiak  ttiat  the 
large  and  capaeioua  intellect  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  iu  a  quiet  way, 
protested  against  the  shallow  (esthetics  so  long  fashionable  in  his 
native  citT.*  it  is  none  the  lew  true  that  the  Scotch  philosophy,  in  its 
general  action,  has  tended  rather  to  degrade  than  to  elevate  the 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  &t  an  independent  domain  of  sjiccnlativc 
inquiry.  The  fact  is,  the  Scotch  arc,  of  all  modern  peoples  who 
Ymve  obtaincni  any  fame  in  poetry,  |)Crhap9  the  most  unKsthctical ; 
they  hacc  produccil  w^mc  writers  of  first-class  excellence,  and  ia 
these  latter  days  landscape  itaintcrs  not  unworthy  of  the  picturciiqnc 
country  which  gave  them  birth;  hut,  taking  the  people  overhead, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  certain  prosaic  practicality  and  hard 
realism  give  the  domiuant  tone  to  their  character ;  and  whatever  of 
the  beautiful  in  art,  or  the  tasteful  in  decoration,  may  now  be  visible 
amongst  them,  always  excepting  their  lyric  poetry  and  their  land- 
scape paiutiny,  is  imported  and  artificial,  not  the  natural  growth  of 
the  soil.  Iu  one  department — architecture — iu  vbtch  notable  im- 
provement h'M  reccnily  bui-n  made,  the  Scotch  stootl  helov  evcu  the 
lowest  standard  that  ever  pi-cvailed  in  England.  The  beauty  of 
church  architecture  iu  England,  eveu  during  the  supremacy  of 
peeudu-classicality,  kept  alive  amongst  the  people  a  genuine  native 
taste  fur  the  graces  of  stuue-wurk ;  but  in  Scotland  ecclesiantical 
architecture  existed  only  in  a  few  elegant  minds,  used  as  an  occasional 
stimulant  to  a  sentimental  verse,  but  not  as  a  living  fount  of  healthy 
action.  We  must  consider  also  that  tlie  extreme  form  of  Protes- 
tantism, which  struck  such  deep  root  in  the  Scottish  soil,  is  ia  its 
nature,  if  not  doetrioally  antagonistic,  practically  averse  to  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  right  of  the  beautiful,  'ITic  majority 
of  Scotsmen  even  at  the  present  hotir,  we  apprehend,  would  object 
to  paintings  ia  the  churches,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  object  to 
instmmcnlal  music— viz.,  Iiccause  both  Bacred  pictures  and  luatru- 
mental  music  are  largely  patronised  by  the  Pope.  Not  to  mention 
a  certain  ethical  hardnes<i  which  long-continued  religious  persecu- 
tions under  the  Stuarts  worked  into  the  bones  of  the  nation,  the 
theology  of  Calviu  impressed  on  the  piety  of  the  people  the  type  of 
stern  volition  rather  than  of  elevated  enjoyment.  The  religion  of 
the  Scot  at  its  best  rejoiced  iu  producing  strength  of  character,  ex- 
hibited  in  an  earnest  life,   rattier  than  in  the  appreciation   of  the 

To  the  Scotch  Calvinist 
Blinburgh,  1958, 


beautiful  in  Nature  issuing  in  works  of  iirt. 


Sve  tbe  ctiJcpcc  io  tbe  Preface  to  mj  book  oa  Ikanty. 
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Dfttare  haS  no  ^acretlness,  art  no  diviuity,  and  this  not  only  Biuong 
Tulgar  religionists,  but  to  a  great  extent  arooug  the  best  cductted 
duses.  Tim  proof  of  this  i\vs  xa.  the  once  largely  cnrrent  aMOciatJon 
theory  of  hcauty,  which  had  its  birth  in  the  first  decade  of  tht 
present  century  under  Alison,  an  Hpiscopal  clergyman,  the  father  of 
the  historian,  and  Jeffrey,  a  clever  barrister  and  rei'iewcr,  in  tho 
metropolis  of  the  uorth^  and  nrhich,  eren  oow,  may  be  found  LauLt- 
ing  the  hack  ehamhcrs  of  the  brain  of  some  old  Edinburgh  Wlugt, 
vho  take  their  notions  ou  lestbetical  eubjects  from  the  old  editic 
the  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica."* 

This  theory  was  merely  a  revival,  under  the  depressing  inflnen^ 
of  the  last  half  century,  of  the  sceptical  doctrine  taught  by  the  Grtck 
sophists  in  the  fifth  century  H.Cf  to  the  effect  that  ro  icaXur  io  art, 
as  tu  morals,  was  merely  a  matter  of  indiriduo)  feeling,  local  crm< 
vcntion,  or  arbitrary  fashion ;  a  doctrine  which,  as  everyone  knoiti, 
wa-H  efTectivcly  opposed  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  tbc^reat 
lenilcrs  of  Hellenic  tliouxht.  TiOoked  iit  as  a  ooutribulton  to  racntil 
philosophy,  it  is  one  of  the  most  trftnsparcnt  sophisms  that  ever  spmng 
out  of  a  shallow  soil,  and  waved  its  crop  of  twinkling  leaflets  for  in 
hour  and  a  day  in  the  sun  of  ignorant  applaiiBC.  The  functMiB  of 
association  in  the  domain  of  poetry  and  the  arts  is  ohrions  enotigh 
Associations  of  CTcry  bind,  some  necessary,  some  accidental,  loiDe 
noble  and  elevating,  some  low  aud  degrading,  cling  to  tronb  m 
naturally  as  the  snow  clings  to  the  roof  when  it  is  drifted  by  theblait; 
and  it  is  part  of  the  art,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  of  the  culti- 
vated and  trained  inspiration  of  the  poet,  so  to  handle  his  wofiIb,  u 
constantly  to  select  those  which  are  most  rich  in  noble  associatidna, 
and  to  avoid  those  which  cannot  he  used  without  calling  ttp  aoome, 
trite,  vulgar,  or  too  heinous  adjunct.  Aud  here  wc  ace  at  a  gUnec 
how  it  is  that  men  of  great  talent  and  undoubted  genius  Bome- 
times  fail  in  making  the  desired  impression  on  their  audience ;  they  ue 
destitute  of  the  fine  perception  of  the  humorous  which  teaches  a  nun 
in  his  serious  addresses  to  steer  clear  of  images  and  expressions  whicli, 
being  deeply  seated  in  the  popular  ear,  are  ever  at  hand  to  jump  np 
and  turn  the  sublime,  into  the  ridiculous.  In  aetual  life,  asaociatioii 
often  plays  the  very  pleaBaut  and  profitable  part  of  making  nglf 
things  appear  less  ugly,  or  even,  if  the  associating  force  he  toy 
strong,  quite  beautiful.  A  very  plain  cottage,  for  instance,  with  not 
a  single  architcrtural  feature  to  raise  it  from  the  cntegory  of  moc 
masonry,  if  pleasantly  situated,  under  the  shade  of  graceful  Icaliigc, 
awl  with  roses  or  wild  creepers  decorating  its  porch,  c«|>eciallT  if  it 
has  been  the  scene  of  bright  youthful  memories,  may  appear  bcaulifiil 


•  In  tlitt  old  wlition  oftkii^Mt  work,  under  th«  Article  "Be*iitj,"  Mm 
rcftsoos  for  tliw  jiluAaini'  vflcct  uf  Gieelc  ucLitccturv  w  jjivuti,  of  wliicli  tjmtMtrj 
oocl  > 
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bj  vtrtnc  of  its  accompaniments  and  o-isocintions  ;  but  neither  the 
nccompauirncnts  nor  thr  ansociations  can  chatifjc  ifct  nature  :  if  ngly, 
it  remains  ugly,  only  the  ugliness  is  masked  ;  and  it  receives  from 
the  Bupcrficial  ohscrver  the  praise  of  henuty,  hy  an  altogether  illegi- 
timotc  tranafcrenre  of  the  hcaiity  of  the  adjiinet*;  to  the  object  itself; 
as  if  a  plain  woman  exceedingly  well  dressed,  should  be  called 
beautiful  by  a  peraou  whose  eyes  had  been  taken  captive  aud  hb 
jadgment  tricked  by  the  grace  and  brilliancy  of  her  attire.  Out 
of  the  most  popular  arguments  of  the  n«sociatiou  sophists  is  tttken 
(ktm  the  diversity  of  tastes  existing  amongst  men.  with  regard  for 
instance,  to  female  beauty.  The  Venus,  who  is  the  horror  of  the  Greeks, 
ia  the  admiration  of  the  Hottentot.  Cut  to  observations  of  this 
Icind  it  is  suQlcicut  to  reply  that,  iu  a  vast  and  various  world,  [wopled 
with  divers  creatures  of  limited  capacity,  all  sorts  of  taUe  and  inade- 
quate sentiments  aud  judymeuts  will  be  foimd  somewhere;  that 
custom  in  icsthetics,  as  in  morals,  often  duadeus  the  seuise  to  the 
|)erccption  of  excellence  j  and  that  in  no  case  t^nii  it  ho  allowed  to 
moke  an  induction  of  the  truth  of  things  from  low  and  degenerate 
types,  but  rather  samples  from  tyiies  which  arc  the  growth  of  the 
fiucftt  instincts  and  the  highest  culture.  It  may  he  tliat  a  wandering 
Highland  tramp,  with  a  screeching  bagpijic  under  his  armj  honestly 
believes  that  his  reels  and  Strathspeys,  which  grate  so  cuttingly  on 
a  cultivated  car,  arc  more  sweet  and  pleasing  than  the  most  honeyed 
airs  of  Bellini,  or  the  subtle  harmonics  of  Beethoven ;  but  no  ajsso- 
ciation  sophist  has  yet  been  mad  enough  to  bring  forward  such  a 
case  as  a  proof  that  the  diviuc  art  of  music  has  no  concords,  against 
which  a  Highland  tramp  with  a  broken  bagpipe,  or  au  Italian  Iwy 
with  a  hurdy-gurdy,  may  not  legitimately  protest.  The  fact  is  tliat, 
where  there  is  a  fuudamental  want  of  scriouanesa  in  the  mind,  any 
sophism,  liowe\-cr  superficial,  and  however  contrary  to  the  healthy 
iostiuct  which  guides  common  life,  will  pass  for  an  argument ;  and, 
as  for  Scotland,  it  lies  ou  the  surface  of  iti  intellectual  history,  that 
at  the  time  when  Alison  and  Jeffrey  gained  an  ephemeral  celebrity 
by  the  settiug  forth  of  their  Association  Theory,  the  Edinburgh 
mind,  iu  the  whole  department  of  esthetics,  was  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper  on  which  any  ingeuious  theorist  could  write  any  nonsense  that 
he  pleased  with  applause. 

»Let  us  now  take  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  easily  appreciated 
Ihc  fine  arts^ — viz.,  architecture — aud  sec  how  in  this  case  tlic 
beautiful  arises  out  of  the  necessary  aud  the  useful,  by  au  obvious 
law  of  natural  gradation  and  necessary  subordination.  A  building 
erected  so  as  to  achieve  the  primary  necessity  of  all  habitable  domi- 
ciles, protection  from  wind  and  weather,  fulfils  the  laws  of  mere 
masonry ;  it  may  he  the  most  crude,  like  the  masonry  of  the  lowest 
style  of  Irish   crofters;  or  the   most  fiuishcd,  like  the  mostinry  of 
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the  prrnmiila,  still   it  is  not  a  fine   art.     It  is  perfect  as  ma8oiuj!| 
•when    it    serves    a    useful     purpose ;    only    whcu    bcanty   it    con 
tcmplated    iu     a(l<litiou    to    utility    does    it    become    arcbit«cta 
The  distincttou  thus  stated  between  utility  aod  beauty  exists  in  cv 
healthy  mind ;  and  yet,  as  is  well  known,  even  in  aDcicnC   nmca  there 
existed  a  eluss  of  sophists,  even  more  shallow  than  the  association- 
mongers,  who  taught  that  beauty  is  simply  utility,  a  fitaesa  to  attaii 
a  usuful  object.*      If  any  person  is  inclined  to  talk  such   uonseDseal 
the  present  day,  he  need  not  travel  far  to  lind   his  confutation;  br 
there  is  not  a  railway  line   in  the  country  which   has  not   sisud 
against  the   most    obvious   laws    of  aesthetical    science,  by    erectiof; 
the  ugliest  possible  bridges,  nhich  are  in  ever}'  respect  as  useful  u  if 
they  had  been  altogether  beautiful.     To  confound  two  such  manifestly 
diverse  ideas  is  the  most  wretched  quibbling.    Utility,  of  eourse,  ud 
fitness  to  attain  a  practical  end  mu&t  be  in  architecture,  as  in  all  tk 
useful  arts ;  but  it  is  there  as  a  basis  on  which  the  beautiful  is  erectei), 
or  as  a  stem  out  of  which  it  grows.      It  is  the  same  obviously  niili 
beauty  in  women.     No  woman  could  be  beautiful  who  could  not  wiik 
veil,  or  stand  well,  or  sit  well,  because  her  joints  had  either  been 
clumsily  formed,  dt  unskilfully  put  together.  Her  skilful  constroctlon, 
as  nu  animal  capable  of  rest  or  locomotion,  is  an  essential  basis  orkrr 
womanly  beauty;  a  basis   without   which  any  beauty  of  featnn  or 
complexion  would  appear  as  much  out  of  place  as  fine  lace  on  a  «*r>c 
gown ;  but  no  excellence  of  such  basis  could  relieve  a  female  form 
from  the  charge  of  ugliness,  if  mere  perfection  of  mechanically,  veil- 
compacted  limbs  constituted  her  only    claim   to  bcanty.     Let  1\m 
sophism,  therefore,  go  to  Limbo  with  the  association  juggle,  witkul 
furtbcr  discussion.      We  shall  suppose  our  rude   Highland  hxA  or 
Indian  wigwam  of  the  inost  primitive  structure,  and    note  by  wliit 
steps   of   unnecessary   and     purely   ornamental    addition    the  nulc 
masonry  is  elevated  into  architecture.     The  tirst  step  iu  this  prooM 
is  one  in  regard  to  which  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  has  its  origiQ 
in  the  wish  for  increased  utUity,  or  iu  the   delight  of   supendda! 
beauty.     If  the  original  hut    or    wigwam  has  been  constructed  c^ 
stone  or  wood,  or  a  mixture  of   both,  iu  a  rude  and  haphazard  itjlc. 
without  cither   shapeliuess  iu  the  individual  piecca,  or  fair  onlei  m 
the    structure    of    the    work  ;    and   if,    after  having  inhabittid  for 
some   time    this  modest  dwctliug,   the  savage  builder  should  rise  in 
his  ideas,   as  civilized    builders   are   wont  to  do,  and  erect  aBore 
imposing  structure  with  fair  tiers  of  shapely  stone,  it  may  be  doubllnl 
whether  thus  advance  in  the  style  of  the  masonry  arose  from  utthtariu 
considerations  or  from  au  testhetieat  instinct.       The  utilitarian  ooo- 
sideration   might  ho  to  give  greater  solidity  and  permanence  to  the 
structure;    the  testlictical  delight,  produced  by   an  inborn  lostiaet, 
•  S«e  Ittia  BOpluBm  buinorou&ly  bsadlud  by  Sovnitea  in  X«Dot)hga'i "  Sfmpowia,"  ^  i. 
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migtit  be  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  a  child  fcels> 
when  it  arranges  pebbles  or  sheila  on  the  beach  in  &  circle  or  other 
imtterD.  lu  the  case  af  tUc  savage  huiUter,  the  utLlitariaa  ami 
aesthetic  forces  might  act  ss  spontaneously  together  that  tt  might  he 
impossible  tu  say  n-hich  was  dominant ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
ehild,  utility  dlsappi^ars  altogether,  and  a  delight  iu  the  creation  of 
Ordba  by  a  selective  energy  is  the  sole  force  to  which  the  calculated 
distribution  of  the  shells  or  pebbles  can  lie  ascribed.  Nor  is  it  of 
any  consequence  iu  this  question  whether  the  child  or  the  savage — 
•apposing  him  to  have  acted  from  aathctical  instinct — ever  saw  any 
other  person  arrau{;ing  pebble*  in  a  circle,  or  stones  in  ordered  tieri 
The  instinct  of  imitation,  under  which  wc  all  grow  up  from  baby- 
hood into  manhood  in  Tarlous  ways,  is  not  arbitrary  or  indifterent, 
it  is  eminently  selective,  and  by  his  special  selection  the  imitative 
artist  shows  that  he  is  guided  by  a  special  innate  preference  for  the 
particular  sphere  in  which  he  choo«cs  to  exercise  his  imitative 
fanction.  If.  therefore,  the  child  or  the  savage  chooses  to  imitate 
order  rather  thau  disunler,  it  is  a  distinct  evidence  that  the  mind 
of  the  imitator  delights  in  order ;  and  in  this  order  we  have,  in 
fact,  the  most  necessary,  the  most  simple,  and  the  must  universal 
element  in  the  framework  of  all  beautiful  structures.*  If  you  ask 
whence  this  love  of  order  proceeds,  the  plain  answer  is  that  it  lies  tn 
the  mind,  just  a?)  the  belief  that  two  and  two  make  four,  lies  in  the 
miad.  The  miiul  can  no  more  choose  to  delight  iu  confusion  thau  it 
cau  choose  to  believe  that  two  and  two  make  live.  And  this  leads  us 
to  make  a  single  remark  on  the  excellence  generally  believed  to  inhere 
in  mathematics — that  it  i:;  the  only  i%eiciicc  which  deals  in  necessary 
and  ineoti trover tible  truth.  Mathematics  is  of  two  kinds,  pure  and 
applied.  That  absolute  {-crtaiiity  should  be  prcdicablcof  the  former  lies 
on  the  surfa<:c ;  for,  as  pure  mathematics  is  a  science  that  consists  of 
mere  abstract  suppositious  clearly  dcflDed,to  the  ciclusiou  of  all  poaaibic 
causes  of  disturbance,  it  is  plain  that  the  category  of  ucccssity  must 
belong  to  any  chain  of  propositions  which  lies  shut  up  iu  the  dcJiiiition. 
Each  part  of  Euclid  is  merely  a  detached  evolution  of  what  lies  iu  the 
definite  figure  with  which  it  starts,  say,  a  triangle,  a  circle,  a  sphere,  a 
coDc,  or  what  you  please.  But  in  appbcd  mathematics — which  is  the 
only  real  science — as  pure  mathematics  arc  mere  thinkable  limitations 
of  a  reality — disturbances  and  variations  of  various  kinds  constantly  in- 
terfere, for  which  allowance  requires  to  be  made.  The  infallibility  of  the 
science,  therefore,  ceases  the  moment  it  is  applied  to  the  measure  of  a 
real  thing;  as  we  see  every  day  that  two  and  two  eggs,  for  example, 
considerably  smaller  thau  the  iiortuol  standard  will  not  make  four,  but 
something  uotably  less,  perhaps,  only  three.     Now,  this  is  csactly  the 

•  Ti  xa\d»  if  liniSti  Mil  riict  is  the  wtU-knowii  dictum  of  ArbtoUe,  wliorctof  coano, 
ihv  /tiyUoi  ii  only  the  quADtitntive  elietiient,  thxler  th«  euentiAl  .tnA  conatitiitive. 
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case  with   the  theory  of  tlie  fine.  arts.     It  happeus  any  day  that  an 
architect  shall  draw   out  the  scheme  of  a  building,  to  vhich  no  ob< 
jcctiua  can  be  maile  so  loiif;  lut  it  remains  on  paper,  but  which,  tho 
moment  it  is  transmuted  into  stone  and  lime,  Iwcomcs  full  of  o^'cnco 
— an  offence  arisiing,  it  may  be,  from  tliR  material,  from  the  situation, 
or  it  may  be  from  mere  deficiency  of  cash,  or  atiy  other  circumstaucc 
attaching  to  the    realixed   scheme,  which    diil    not    enter  into   the 
calciilatioQ  of  tho   theorist.     For  a  practical   art  like  architecture, 
the  influenced!   that  disturb   the   calculatiouH  of  the   pure   theorist, 
ore  many  and  varions ;    besides,   we  must   consider   that  iu   some 
countries,  as  in   Great   Britain,    the   border-line   that   distinguishes 
the  architect  from   the  mere  builder  has  not  been  distinctly  traced. 
Tlic  so-called  architect,  in   many  cases,  is  like  an  empirical  mathe- 
matician, who  has  never   been    trained    scientifically    to    prove   by 
severe  deduction  the  truth  of  his  inductions,  but  who  merely  nukes 
empirical   plunges  into  them,  and  has  no  security,  even   with  the 
fiucst   instincts,   against   the   grossest  blunders ;    while   the   general 
public  cither  looks  ou   the'  grossest   violations  of  the   eternal   laws 
of  the   beautiful  with  perfect   iudiOVreuee,  or  flings  out  hastily   a 
mere  /  tike  or  /  ilinUkc,  as  a    suthcieut  substitute  for  a  reasonable 
verdict.       Wore     the     elements    of    pure    lesthetics   as   thoroughly 
aud   as   systcDiatically  taught    in    the   schooU   us    the    elements   of 
oritlimctic  and   matUcmaticH,  no   man   could  duubt   of   the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  one  class  of  primary  intellectual  iutuiiions  any  more 
than  of  the  other.     But  the  fine  arts  arc  a  luxury  which  only  a  few 
can  enjoy,  and  only  a  very  few  scientifically  appreciate,     Lut  us  now 
revert  to  the  consideration   of  Order.     Order,  which   is,  as  we  have 
said,  tlic  fuudanientn!    clement   in   all    beautiful   structures,  implies 
unity;  and  unity  imjilics  mind.      In  the  formation  of  a   circle  or  a 
aquaro,  or  any  regular  figure,  there   is  a  definite  relation  of  every 
individual  part  of  the  fi^ire,  to   a  definite  point  or  points,  say  the 
centre  in  n  circle,  or  the  two  foci  in  .in  ellipse;  the  parts  are  muny, 
but  the  plan  is  one;  and  if  in  the  drawing  of  such  a  figure  the  hand' 
of  the  draughtsman  shall  at  any  time  waver — that  is,  cease  to  act  in 
contiunoijs  consistency  with   the   unity  of  the    idea   from  which   it 
started,  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  figure.     Now,  it  i«   an  operation  per- 
formed every  day  lu  the  arts  aud  iu  the  conduct  of  life,  to  create 
order  by  the  subjection  of  various  naturally   independent  materials 
to  a  unity  of  plau  aud  purpose,  dictatedby  an  iuteUigeut  unity  which 
we  call  Mind.     In  unity,  therefore,  aud  order  as  the  result  of  unity, 
and  both  as  the  necessary  manifcstntiou  of  mental  action,  we  recognize 
the  first  fundameutal  principle  of  all  xsthetical  science,  as  infallibly 
as  in  the  axioms  and   postulates   of  the  first   hook   of  Euclid.     Of 
order  in  the  fine  aj-ts,  symmetry  and  proportion  arc  familiar  names; 
of  unity  in  objects  of  diverse  nature,  congruity  or  keeping  is  the 
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cxpres&iou  most  familiar  to  the  popular  car.  Nine  in  ten  of  the 
cominoit  objectiuDs  that  tcc  daily  hear  made  to  a  building,  or  to  a 
lady's  dress,  or  to  tbe  dccoraliou  nnd  furnishing  of  a  house,  are 
examples  of  iucongruity — -that  is,  of  the  qualities  in  the  parts  whiefa 
imply  the  abseucc  of  a  presiding  unity  of  conception  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  original  scheme.  It  is  at  bottom  a  want  of  thought 
and  a  want  of  mind ;  just  an  if,  in  a  critica-l  moment  of  a  game,  the 
player,  not  having  hia  eyes  open,  sltould  fail  to  play  the  stroicc  on 
irhich  the  success  of  the  game  depended ;  or,  as  if  at  a  decisive  moment 
in  a  great  battle  the  commander-in-chief  should  become  nervous  and 
get  into  a  flutter,  aud  allon*  his  line  to  be  broken  at  a  fatal  point. 

But  some  ouc  here  will  perhaps  say,  aud  say  justly,  are  not  this 
unity  aud  congruity  as  necessary  iu  the  iiaeful  arts  as  in  the  6tie  arts, 
in  an  ugly  bridge  as  much  as  iu  a  beautiful  bridge  ?  aud  how  can  that 
be  called  a  primary  principle  of  the  beautiful  nbieh  is  equally  a  primary 
principle  of  the  plain  and  the  ugly  ?  The  auswer  to  this  is  twofold. 
Order  and  symmetry  may  no  doubt  be  pre&eut  iu  au  ugly  body  as  well 
as  iu  a  beautiful  one,  but  they  are  uqt  present  a»  constituent  elements 
of  ugliucsa;  ou  the  contrary,  nhcn  cutitrastcd  with  the  same  body  in 
a  atatt!  of  perfect  disorder,  the  bare  elements  of  order  which  they  possess 
would  justly  appear  beautiful.  It  is  nut  tlie  order  iu  a  wnlt-nrdcrcd 
ugly  object  tliat  made  it  ugly,but  the  ugliness  uf  the  materials  to  which 
the  order  is  applied ;  as  when  we  call  a  ncL-kluce,  fur  instance,  ugly  of 
which  the  beads  are  of  a  dull,  dirty,  unkindly  aspect.,  while  the  pattern 
according  to  which  they  are  strung  together  may  even  be  graceful. 
And  when  certain  objects,  whether  necklaces  or  bridges,  are  generally 
presented  to  the  eyes  with  an  amount  of  tasteful  dccoratiou  super- 
added to  that  constituent  order  and  symmctr}'  without  which  they 
could  not  exist  at  all,  they  will  be  called  ugly,  or  at  least  plain, 
nmply  from  the  want  of  the  embcUishmcnts  with  which  they  arc 
normally  accompanied.  Jliud  there  must  be  everywhere,  in  all 
intellectual  producti,  whether  beautiful  or  ugly ;  therefore,  in  some 
wise,  wherever  mind  acts,  unity  and  congruity  cannot  be  absent ;  but 
the  mind  has  various  sides,  various  faculties,  and  various  su.sccpti- 
bilitics,  and  has  to  be  addressed  in  various  ways  in  order  to  appeal  to 
those  faculties  and  to  stir  those  susceptibilities.  The  demand  for  the 
useful,  which  is  primary  in  the  practical  mind,  is  satisfied  when  the 
structure  produced  by  tlic  plastic  intellect  attains  its  object  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  ;  the  utilitarian  demand  in  a  bridge  is  satisfied 
when  the  bridge  is  firm  and  solid,  and  affords  an  easy  passage  across 
the  gap  which  it  overspans.  The  faculty  ap|K:aled  to  here  is  simply 
the  constructive  ititcllcct,  desiring  practical  means  for  a  practical 
purpose.  But  a  beautiful  bridge  or  any  beautiful  object  api>cals  to 
Uie  imagination  ami  the  emotions  conuectcd  with  the  imagination; 
there  must  he^  therefore,  iu  nature  aud  in  the  constitution  of  thiuga 
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certain  qualities  which,  bcin°:  superinduced  upon  the  useful,  or  men 
fitness  to  ucliierc   a   praelical  end,  create  in  the  mind  the  pleas&nl 
sensations   vKieh  arise  spoutancously  on  the  perception  of  a  beautifnl  ■ 
object.     Now,  the  first  fact  wc  have  to  deal  with  here  is  that  tbc 
imagination  is  a  facultr  which  receives  the  forms  of  its  action  vbA 
occasions  of  its  operation  primarily  through  the  senses ;  the  senses  are, 
as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  in  tbc  inner  shrine  of  which  tlie 
xsthctical  godde&s  dwells;  and  the  primary  form  of  the  natter  which 
she  deals  with,  or  her  secret  workshop  of  select  construction,  ve 
pictures.    What  kind  of  pictures?    Pictures,  of  course,  of  the  variooi 
forms  and  ntatcs  of  external  nature  and   Unman  life,  which  are  per. 
petually  working  their  way  up  to  the  sensitive  tentacle*  of  the  hunua 
creature  in  its  course  of  expansion   from  babyhood   into   manbooi; 
limited,  uo  doubt,  by  the  capacity  of  the  recipieutj  but  not  therefore 
false :  the  limttatiou  aflectiog  the  degree  aud  the  adequacy,  not  fhe 
certaiuty   of  the   perccptiou.      Like  the   view  of  a  laudsc&pe  or  % 
building  from  a  particular  point,  it  is  the  truth  of  tht  thing  or  of 
that  part  of  the  ttiiug  which   the   point   of  view  renders  pouaUe. 
What  we   call  \~iaioii,  to  speak   with   the   mcU|ihystci.-ii),   is  neitker 
subjective  trutli    wholly,  nor  objective  truth  wholly,   but  a  harmcmy 
rcstiltiiig  from  the  concord   of  tho  two  trutha,  as  iu  music.     ^eB, 
then,  tlie  pictures  which  the  sense  admits  into  the  inner  shrine  of  the 
iiaagiuative   sanctuary  arc,  uudcr   this   necessary  linjitatiou,  all  ml, 
but  not  therefore  natural  In  tbc  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  macli 
Icsa  beautiful.       By  natural  in  art  we  mean  the    normal    type  of 
thiugs  which  Nature  always  strives  to  achieve,  but  from  various  cacsci 
docs  not  always  attain;  by  the  beautiful  wc  mean  tbe  perfectiofi oT 
the  normal  type.     Now,  if  there  be  anything  essentially  and  by  the 
divine  constitution  of  things  beautiful  in  Nature — which  we  ahull  liir 
the  present  assume — then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  divinely  implutcd 
instinct  for  the  beautiful,  which  wc  have  shown  to  exist  in  the  lore 
of  symmetry,  lying  in  wait,  as  it  were,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  enjor- 
ment,  will,  when  stimulated  into  full  action  by  the  impressioiu  of 
coguate  forms  from  without,  eagerly  acixc  upon  and  select,  and  witli 
complacency  dwell  on,  the  objects  which  produce  these  impresaiDai, 
and  in  due  season,  by  its  own  plastic  energy,  begin  to  act  crcstiidy 
upon  them.     Of  course,  we  can  imagine,  and  there  may  exist,  aoab 
capable  oC  perceiving  only  the  real  that  is  carried  to  them  throsjli 
the  seost's,  without  distinction  between  the   beautiful  and  th«  v^j; 
hut  those  who  arc  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  delight  from  boutj 
as  distinguished  from  reality,  in  some  shape  or  other,  ore  so  lewtlut 
they  must  be  classed  with  the  born  blind,  and  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  incomplete  cn.-utur(!6.     lint  normally  the  intellectual  appetite  for 
beauty  is  as  uiiiTcrsid  and  as  uniform  as  tbc  appetite  for  hesltfaj 
food;  and  as  iu   the  case  of  food  the  digestive  functions  must  be  is 
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ODDSiant  and  vigorous  action,  in  nrrlcr  to  iitilize  tlie  food  ;  so  in  art 
the  finely  Aclcctiii^  ami  plaRtiwiIly  mouhliu-;  function  of  nrtistic 
genius  must  ever  be  present,  in  order  to  make  the  creation  of  a  work 
of  art  possible.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  iirre  how  differentljr  in 
difTerent  arts  the  parts  played  by  the  internal  and  extenial  factors  are 
apportioned.  In  landscape  painting,  the  beauty  presented  to  the 
artist  in  real  Nature  is  often  so  striking,  so  subtle,  and  so  magni- 
ficent, that  he  hns  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  selection  or  rejection ; 
his  art  becomes  purely  imitatire;  and  the  more  close  the  imitation, 
the  more  perfect  the  production.  In  music,  how  otherwise  ' — how 
little  the  stimulus  of  a  few  sweet  sonnds,  which  a  holy  Mozart  may 
have  received  from  without  through  the  expectant  avcnne  of  the 
ear,  compared  with  the  Titanic  force,  ocean  roll,  and  fairy-lilte 
subtlety  of  signiticant  harmonies,  which  his  aiFakcned  soul  poured 
forth  from  within  1  The  part  which  the  internal  factor,  the  moulding 
mind,  here  plays  in  the  case  of  a  great  musical  genius,  is  precisely 
similar  to  the  part  played  by  some  special  ajKjstlcship  in  the  moral 
world.  Such  an  apostleship,  as  history  shows,  appears  on  the  stage 
of  social  progress,  once,  it  may  be,  only  in  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years ;  but,  when  it  does  appear,  the  changes  wrought  on  the  outward 
face  of  society  by  its  mighty  internal  agency  arc  proportionate  to  the 
extraordinar7  forth-putting  of  divinely- inspired  creative  enei^  from 
which  they  proceed.  Such  overwhelming  manifestations  of  diviac 
force  from  within  show  at  a  stroke  the  vanity  of  attempting  to 
explain  the  forces  that  shapo  the  moral  world  by  any  results  derived 
from  the  slow  process  of  fingering  induction.  Induction  can  never 
prove  anything  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  a  well-regulated  moral 
enthusiasm  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  external  servant  when  wisely  ques- 
tioned will  always  confirm  the  dictates  of  the  internal  master;  but 
faidnction  can  no  more  create  morals  than  registered  talent  of  any 
kind  can  create  genius.  There  is  a  magazine  of  moral  thunder  and 
ligbCmng  in  men  of  high  moral  genius,  such  as  Martin  Luther  and 
John  Knox,  which  can  no  more  be  horn  of  the  cold  process  of  induc- 
tion, than  out  of  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  cooing  of  doves,  tlic  purling 
of  brooks,  and  the  roar  of  tcmpcsti  could  be  manufactured  the  artistic 
creativcucsa  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven. 

The  question  comes  now  to  be  asked,  what  arc  those  elements  in 
detail  which,  when  superadded  to  unity  and  congruity,  and  appealing 
to  the  imaginative  faculty,  elevate  a  mere  useful  product  of  mechanical 
art  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
involves  no  mystery.  Let  us  take  our  original  example,  the  bridge — 
the  plain  solid  bridge,  the  ugly  bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  railway 
contractors,  how  shall  wc  make  it  beautiful  ?— First,  wc  shall 
nakc  it  of  a  fair  material,  nut  dark  and  funereal,  like  the  lava  of 
irhicb  the  German  towns  in  the  volcanic  district  behind   Coblentz 
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arc  constructed ;  for  darkness  is  uaturallj  hateful  buth  to  godi  and 
men,  uu(i  liglit  is  not  only  a  joy  in  Itself,  but  a  diviuc  necessity, 
absolutely  i-equiaite  to  moke  all  things  enjoyable.  Then,  you  couoeiTi 
a  tyi>c  of  bridge^  whether  light  or  weighty,  whether  with  plain  or  nek 
decoration,  lYhich,  may  best  form  a  natural  congrnity  with  the  laiuJ- 
sca[)Cf  or  the  urhau  situation  with  which  it  comes  into  compariaon  j  ■ 
then,  by  what  the  architcota  call  mouldings,  you  satisfy  a  demand  of 
nature  by  distinctly  marking  off  one  part  of  the  erection  from 
another,  so  that  tlic  apecial  existence  and  significanec  of  each  falli 
with  more  marked  emphasis  on  the  eyes.  As  to  further  decoradoni 
they  will  be  pleasing  in  proportion  as  they  arc  in  perfect  congmi^ 
with  the  general  type  ;  in  so  far  as  they  arc  not  overdone  and  do  oot 
overwhelm  the  principal  in  the  acccsHOry  ;  in  so  far  a«  they  an 
delicately  and  nircly  executed,  for  all  sorts  of  fineness  and  dcxtetitj 
in  execution  afford  pleasure  to  the  mind  inspired  by  the  god.giTra 
instinct  of  delighting  in  excellence ;  and  in  so  far  specially  as  ilie 
ornamental  grows  out  of  the  structure  and  is  not,  as  it  were,  slwt 
upon  it;  for  all  adventitious  ornament  is  not  only  on  untrue  thiitg 
in  not  being  able  to  show  any  natural  reason  for  its  presence,  bst 
it  dcNtroys  the  fccUiig  of  unity,  which  we  have  already  stated  u 
primonlial  in  all  artistic  creatious ;  for  a  genuine  work  Qf  art  unut 
always  imitati!  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  the  cumpa^inatiou  of  tlist 
miracuEuus  structure,  the  human  body,  from  nhich  no  mculxr 
can  be  taken  and  to  which  no  member  con  be  added,  witLml 
destroying  both  the  beauty  and  the  serviceability  of  tlie  whole.  Kt 
a  topping  ornamentation  of  bridges,  statuc-i  deserve  particular  mentiun  \ 
for,  as  the  sphere  of  expression  in  pure  architecture  is  much  nun 
confined  than  in  the  otiier  fine  arts,  that  ornament  is  porticolirlf 
fitting  which  adds  the  interest  of  heroic  achievement  to  the  charmed 
a»Ehctie  delight.  On  the  bridge  of  the  Main  at  Frankfort  tbe 
statue  of  Cbarlcmagnc  is  in  its  proper  place. 

Consideration.*!  of  this  kind  make  it  amply  evident  how  c^pty 
the  pure  mathematician  purchases  the  boasted  certainty  of  \a 
oonclosions.  He  owes  his  superiority  to  the  mcagrencas,  or  ur 
rather,  the  inanity  of  his  material  j  be  systematically  eiclnda  tU 
actuality  from  his  reasonings ;  and  so  can  have  no  share  in  the 
richness,  the  variety,  the  luxuriance,  and  the  marvellous  concordul 
contrarieties  of  the  existing  frame  of  things.  He  lords  it  iDigiit> 
ficently  over  his  domtuu  of  abstract  thought ;  but  is  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting  the  moment  he  has  to  do  with  tlie 
conflicting  claims  of  manifold  facts,  spiritual  and  material.  He  ii  ia 
this  respect  like  the  mere  logician  ;  and,  as  the  logician  from  wist  cf 
a  rich  experience  of  moral  and  intellectual  life  ia  often  a  poor  pbit»* 
SQpher,  80  mathematics,  a&  Voltaire  said,  leaves  the  ctprit  where  il 
found  it.     By  deduction  pure  and  simple  from  his  primary  sssunp- 
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tiuD,  the  matbcmaticiaQ  finds  his  way  from  point  to  point  of  his  curious 
cooclusioD,  without   lookitig  to  the   right   hand  or  to  the  left  j  his 
intellect  la  ia  the  position  of  a  hall  sent  to  roll  down  in  a  winding 
groove,  which  must   go  where    the  groove   leads  it.      But  wlicu,  in 
xsthcticol  acicnce,  1  say  that  the  primary  postulate   of  all  hcauty  is 
mental  unity,  and  from  that  deduce  order,  or  symmetry,  and   again 
congmily,  I  cannot   go   a   step  further   in  my  conclusions   withont 
briuging  in  new  and  altogether  dilTercut  eletucutii  from  the  existing 
world  outside  of  my  original  point  of  view.     For  a  man  may  justly 
say  that  there  may  be  a  unity  and  coiigruity  of  ugly  thing*,  as  in  a 
dunghill,  or  in  a  woman  whose  wryiieiw  of  features  perfectly  harmonizes 
with   the   baseness  of  her  character.      AVell,  then,  as  we  hare  just 
been  showing,  to  the  law  of  unity  and  oongruily  must  be  added  the 
complete    complemeut    of  thiugs  naturally   aud    i^saeutially,    and,  by 
divine  right,  excellent  and  noble  ;  aud  it  is  precisely  the  richuess  and 
variety  of  these  additions  from  without  that  cuofouuds  the  untrained 
Jodgmeut,  aud  causes   the  haaty  thinker   to  despair  of  certainty  In 
a  science  where  the   principles  that  can  he  laid  down  are  constantly 
interfered  with  by  contrary  claimB.      But  a  very  slight  consideration 
will   show  that   tlic   contraries  in  icsthetics  are    not   contradictions. 
There    is  no  contradiction  between  the   beauty  of  a  roso   aud   the 
beauty  of  a  lily,  between   the  gentle  wimpting  of  an  KnglisU  brook 
and  the  impetuous  sweep  of   a  Highland   cascade,  between  Uic  soft 
Toseate  glow  of  8  cloudless  Egyptian  sunset  and  the  variously  flecked 
"beauty  of  a  sunset  in  the  vaponr-ladcn  sky  of  the   West  Highlands. 
But   however   great   the   variety  lie  of  existing   objects  that  arc  all 
lieantifnl,  and  arc  adapted  by  natural  kinship  to  please  diverse  tastes, 
there  will  be  found  in  all  of  them  some  of  those  elements  of  things 
naturally  noble  and  cxccllent.which  elevate  plain  masonry  into  elegant 
architecture,  or  pedestrian  prose  into  winged  poetry.      Light,  as  we 
liavc    already  noted,   is  naturally  preferable   to  darkness ;  skill  and 
dexterity  to   coarseness  and  cmdeness  of  execution ;  decoration   to 
InrcneNS;  strength  to  wcaknessj  truth  to  falsehood;  love  to   selfish- 
ness; luxuriance    to    mcagreness  ;  variety  to  monotony;  significance 
and  suggest ivcness  to  unmeaningncss  of  feature   and  8hallr>wnes9  of 
conception.     But  over  and  above  these  elements  of  natural  nobility, 
there  arc  certain  great  laws  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  its 
delation   to  hnman   perception,   wliich,   if  they   are  not  constitutive 
elements  of  the  beautiful,  are  at  least  so   essential   to  its  eflective 
jtresentation  in  art  that  no  mastcrjiicce  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
aniuic,  or  architecture  can   he    produced  without  thcni.     Of  these 
the  most  notable  are — the  law  of  novelty,  the  law  of  coatraat,  aud 
tlie    law    of  moderation.     That    uovelty,    however  impotent    as    a 
productive  cause,  is  a  potent  spur  to  the  approciatiun  of  the  beautiful, 
everyday  experience  teaches;   andj  therefore,  as  the  best  things  in  the 
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■world  are  amongst  the  oWrat  ant!  the  most  trite,  the  great  writer 
been  said  to  be  the  man  who  can  say  old  things  in   a  new  wajr 
the  greatest   effect,   when    and  where    and  to   whom  he  appean 
Merc   noveliy,  of  course,  divorced  from  "  the  eternal  eanou»  of 
new,"  as  Ruskin  calls  them,  can  produce  only  oddity  of  varions 
as  we  see  in  the  world  of  fosliiou,  where  a  morbid  loi-c  of  change  ii 
always  at  hand  to  usurp  the  throne  of  rea«ou,  and  to  juggle  Natur^ 
out  of  her  moat  comely  graces  and  most  Lcaltliful  proprieties.*     (^H 
contrast  we  need  say  nothing ;  it  is  impossiblu  in  the  nature  of  tfaiogi 
that  the  eftect  produced  by  any  acting  inlluouce  upon  any  suiccpti'Ue 
recipient  should  be  tw  great  when  working  iu  its  pure  absoluteucuu 
with   the  simultaneous   or    closely   consecutive   presentation   of  it> 
contrary.     Modenitiou,  again,  or  the  nice  balance  between  too  much 
and  too  Little,  n-hich   Aristotle    uses   k>  eOcctivcly   in   his  practicii 
treatise  on    morals,   is  [equally  the   law  of  the  beautiful  as  of  tfae 
good.     In  art,  as  in  archery,  the  arrow  which  overshoots  the  muk 
misses  as  decidedly  os  that  which  foils  short. 

There  remains  only  one  other  remark  to  make,  if  wo  would  plice 
the  science  of  the  beautiful   on  its  true    pedestal   alongside  of  the 
other  sciences.     The   science   of  esthetics,  if  founded,  as  wc  hate 
endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  es«cnttal  constitution  of  things  in  Natnic 
and  in  the  mind,  must  have  its  root  in  theology,  is  in  fact,  wbn      | 
traced  to  its  fimdnmcntal  principles,  a  part  of  theology,  as  all  absolue      ' 
science  necessarily  is.     The  true,  the   good,   and   the  bcautifnl,  llie 
three  categories  under  which  the  whole  objects  of  human  cognitioo 
arc*  subsumed,  arc  all  equally  human  or  equally  dinnc :  equally  hamm 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose   narrow   speculation,  from  powrtj 
of  rercrentifll  sympatliy,  begitis  and  ends  with  themselves ;  equally 
divine  in  the  belief  of  idl  eompk'tc  men,  froiu  Moses  and  Pytbigoru 
to   Hegel  and   Goethe,  who   kuew  that   humanity   without  God  ii 
a  monstrous  conception,  which,  like  a  flower  without  a  root,  can  hue 
only  an   imaginary  e.<tistunce.      To  the  wise  Circek  the  excloiioa  of 
the  beautiful  from  theology  in  its  must  comprcheusivc  sense  wcfili     _ 
liBvc  appeared  uuuaturul.    In  modern  times  this  exclusion  has  aritec,  fl 
ou  the  one  liaud  from  the  untesthetic  character  of  modern  Kuropcan  ^ 
compared  with  ancient  Hellenic  culture,  on  the  other  liaud  from  tbt 
prominence  given  in  the  Christian  Church  to  the  holy  and  the  gwJ, 
as  the  phasis  of  divine  excellence  through  which  Christian  tcackiug 

•  Itiiio  nDmisUk,:il'Iii»ign  of  the  poverty  of  thought  in  thn  wpion  of  pure  lalhilia 
prevAlent  AiuoDgthc  vritcnt  of  IheloBtcvnturj-.  tUnt  ibcy  l^1r^»t  tho  whole  mibjctl  flaJtr 
tb«  thre«hi:ailaot  ttottlVj^  6i.aui^, and  ipvdrur.  pluLitig  utncltj'  in  tli«  (ivut.  wtwnMX 
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bMuty,  tli«)u;>b,  aa  dcmlit,  iu  th«  manner  of  r«]>rc»'Miting  tbe  mcougntotn,  Uiera  wiM  I* 
an«  sr.rt  of  tiiiniour.  irliicli  in  Kntccfnl  iu  ita  fc»tui«,  und  ilclJcaCeljr  SHjgMttn  U  ■ 
coQCoptioD,  Aud  atmthw  wluck  u  ooime  aud  oluin^,  ua^|{M«t«d  uid  BhAUo*. 
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lias  'broa^fht  about  tlic  purification  of  the  moral  vorld  from 
the  apDsualism  into  wtiirh  the  imaginatin;  theulugy  of  the  Greeks  &o 
naturally  declined.  This,  of  course,  was  quite  necessary;  ttio 
goo<l  being  the  elemeoti  the  rery  atmosphere  ratlicr,  irhich  society 
must  breathe  iu  order  to  maintain  itself  in  any  degree  uf  licalth  aiut 
cotufurL  Nevertheless,  llie  world  is  beautiful,  uay  Howiug  and  o\*er- 
floodcd  with  superfluous  heauty  in  all  directions;  and  the  aboriginal 
savage,  with  whose  germing  tcsthctica  we  started  these  remarks, 
whether  he  reasoned  or  not  on  the  snhjcct,  would  unquestionably  be 
possessed  by  a  healthy  instinct  that  the  same  sort  of  law  for  deeora- 
tion,  which  had  compelled  hint  to  adorn  his  hut,  was  at  work  in  the 
well-ordcrcd  garniture  of  flowera  and  fruits  and  stars,  with  which  he 
found  himself  surrounded.  He  would  feci,  if  he  could  not  formulate, 
the  identity  of  the  plastic  design  which  tuarshallcd  the  stars^  and 
diapered  the  fichU,  with  the  imitative  and  secondary  art  with  which 
be  had  studied  Co  clothe  the  bareness  of  his  original  place  of  shelter. 
S&ragcs  arc  in  some  respcct4  better  off  than  the  devotees  of  special 
adences  iu  the  advanced  stages  of  social  culture.  That  systematic 
divorce  of  the  beautiful  from  the  holy  and  the  good,  which  has 
marked  some  modern  Christian  sects,  could  not  have  occurred  to  a 
healthy-minded  human  animal  in  the  Ilonacric  or  pre-ilomcric  stage. 
la  carrying  out  this  unnatural  divorce,  the  Scotch,  as  we  stated  at 
the  outset,  have  been  the  nio^t  syKtcmatic  oflTcuders ;  an  extreme 
ction  of  them,  cvcu  at  the  present  day,  having  handed  over  the  fine 
wholesale  to  the  Ocvil,  or  at  least,  with  a  rigid  repuluou,  insisted 
on  keeping  them  out  of  the  Church.  The  evil  of  this  narrow  iwlicy 
is  double;  for,  while  on  the  uuc  hand  it  renders  the  baldness  of  the 
Church  service  unpalatable  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  who  are  thereby  inclined  to  pass  over  to  Episcopacy; 
on  the  other  hand  it  deprives  the  fine  arts  of  their  highest  aims, 
which  they  can  attain  only  by  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 
In  this  view,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  the  resumption  of  the 
realm  of  the  beautiful  into  the  domain  of  a  reasouable  theology  has 
recently  come,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  the  well-known  acrmon  on  Nature,  by  Dr.  Mozley,* 
and  the  excellent  little  volume  on  the  Natural  Theology  of  Beauty, 
by  Tyrwbitt,  being  authoritative  voices  on  this  text  that  will  not  fail 
to  find  an  echo  in  the  public  mind.f 


^nn  1 


■'Sermani  pre&ched  hcfort   the  Univenity   of  OxforJ,"  by  J.  B.  Motley,  D.D. 
id  vdition.  IjondoD.     1876. 

+  "Tlie  Nstural  TlHKibyv  of  Natiir*]  Beauty,"  by  ibo  Rev.  St   John  TyrwMtt. 

Ix>ndaB.     1SS2,     Mr.  Tyrwhilt  ramn  up  tlie  Roncliiaion  of  his  book  sUortly  itins  :  — 

I  1.  "That  viaible  Nntiire  rcpresMiU  tlie  ilest^'D,  or  a  ttabll  pnrt  of  it,  o(  a  living  aoitl : 

ind  that  that  liwiign  indil<!>>a  niir  weKarr,"      And — 

S.  "Tfa»t  Naluro  dor*  thiv  liy  voftbLing  laui  to  nlwerve  in  the  world  oit«rior  to 

I       buuelf,  and  in  himself,  (a)  vtntctuTT,  thningh  •cientillc  ttualyBiB,  nnd  Iff)  l<»Hty  <u  ia 

tte  form  or  colour,  or  thruugb  Art  "— worda  tina  which  I  could  not  denra  any 
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One  observation  vte  feel  bound  to  make  in  concluding,  that,  w  far 
ai  the  history  of  se^thctica!  philosophy  in  this  country  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  confound  the  negative  ideas  on 
the  philosophy  of  taste  which  we  have  noted  in  the  English,  and 
more  particularly'in  the  Scottish  people,  with  the  doctrine  taught  by 
the  few  writers  that  wc  can  boast  of  on  tcathciical  science.  The  wide 
reception  which  the  shallow  association  theory  obtained  for  a  season 
among  the  wits  of  the  modem  Athens  was  no  donbt  a  striking  proof 
of  how  little  the  atmosphere  which  Jeffrey  and  Alison  breathed 
partook  of  that  element  which  gave  elevation  to  the  work  of  Phidias 
and  the  philo»ophy  of  Plato.  Greek,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  never 
inarched  iu  great  force  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  certainly  never 
leapt  over  the  outer  cincture  of  the  soul  of  any  thorough-bred  Scotch 
Calvini&t ;  but  the  special  form  of  testhetical  scepticism  preached 
by  the  associatiou  sophists,  so  far  from  being  an  expression  of  the 
general  character  of  Scottish  ceathctical  science,  runs  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  brst  utterances  ou  the  subject,  both  before  the 
bewilderment  produced  by  the  sophistical  glory  and  after  it  Even 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  takes  otf  his  hat  to  Alison  in  a  style  with  diffi- 
culty to  be  distinguished  from  absolute  submission,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  his  discuKsiou  of  tlic  principle  of  association,  cuts  off 
the  ground  from  this  theory  as  a  foundation  on  which  any  really 
scientific  account  of  our  icsthettc  sentiments  can  be  raised  : — "  It  is," 
says  he,  "  the  province  of  association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  effects  of  another ;  but  association  can  never 
account  for  the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleasures  different  in  kind  from 
all  the  others  we  know.  If  there  w-is  nothing  originally  and  intrin- 
sically  beautiful,  the  associating  principle  would  have  no  materials  on 
which  it  coxild  operate."* 

This  is  sense,  a  peculiarly  Scottish  virtue,  over  which  in  that 
climate  metaphysical  subtleties  and  tH-iukUug  sophistries  never  obtain 
anything  but  a  very  partial  and  fleeting  triumph.  To  Hamilton  we 
have  already  referred  ;  nud  Dr.  Kcid,  the  most  authoritative  spokes- 
man of  the  Caledonian  philosophy,  in  hia  "  Essay  on  Beauty,"  stauds 
stoutly  up  against  the  teuileuey  then  beginning  to  manifest  itself  as 
an  outgruwlh  uf  some  of  Luckc's  loose  proiKJsitions — viz.,  the  ten- 
dency to  deprive  a  Inrj^c  chiss  of  our  tioblest  sentiments  and  most 
elevating  ideas  of  all  objective  value,  by  fixing  tlic;  attention  csclu- 
sirely  on  one  of  the  two  factors  employed  in  their  production.  He 
also  distinctly  emphasizes  an  csHCntial  excellence  or  perfection  possessed 
by  all  clijects  admired  as  beautiful,  and  along  with  this  admiration  he 
willingly  pays  homage  to  the  divine  source  from  which  all  excellence 

mora  aiici^nctly  nml  tnivro  clTootiirKly  to   Birmm&rixo  tk«  doetrioe  of  which   1    hftvo 
«n<lt^nvo>irMl  to  nketvli  the  outlinr^  in  *!»«  pniMHiC  [Kiper. 

*  -Work*  tttlmgalj,  Stewart."     Edinburgb,  lHi6.    Vol.  v.  p.  243.    On  tb«  Buaii- 
tnl,  eh.  vi. 
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proceeds.*  And  before  Rcitl,  Ilutcheson, Professor  of  Mental  Philo- 
sophy in  Glasgow,  had  given  prommeace  in  his  "Ksaay  on  Ucauty" 
to  the  great  principle  of  utuformity  iu  rariety,  irhich^  as  tlie  domi- 
nant principle  iu  the  framework,  so  to  speak,  of  all  tcsthctical  science^ 
ve  have  iu  this  paper  stated  as  a  necessary  expression  of  ihe  unity 
which  belongs  to  niind.t  No  less  decided  is  this  early  writer  in  his 
assertion  of  the  divine  source  to  vhich  tliu  cunningly  marshalled 
array  of  lovely  objccla  in  Nature  ia  ultinintcly  to  he  referred. 
Coming  to  more  recent  timcH,  FcrguRson,  whose  name  i»  a  symbol  for 
catholicity  and  comprehensiveness  in  architectural  art,  complains  how 
"  not  only  architecture  but  all  the  arts  have  been  cursed  by  that 
lowest  and  most  unrcasoninf;  source  of  beauty,  association — a  prin- 
ciple wliicli  tcachra  men  to  throw  a  veil  of  beauty  over  some  objects 
in  the  mind  of  particular  ]icrsons,  which  toothers  appear  common- 
plsec  or  even  ugly/'J  Iti  the  year  1835  Dr.  Mac  Vicar,  of  Moffat, 
gave  to  the  world  bis  extremely  ingenious  and  6ncly  discriminating- 
book  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,"^  iu  which  be  announced 
the  very  principle  for  which  wc  have  made  stout  contention  iu  this 
paper — viz.,  "  that  the  elements  of  l>eauty  by  which  the  eye  ia 
flattered  or  the  ear  regaled  are  as  determinate  as  any  propositions 
ia  mathematics."  And  with  regard  to  the  right  which  sesthctical 
science  has  to  take  place  witli  the  Nublimest  verities  of  a  reasonable 
tbeology,  he  says:  "*  If  there  be,  as  it  appears  there  is,  a  responsive- 
ness and  agreement  between  Nature  and  the  soul,  this  only  provea 
the  unity  or  sameness  of  the  Creator  of  both.  But  if  we  refuse  to 
graut  a  Creator,  then  all  remains  au  iuoomprehcnsihlc  mystery ;  andj 
indeed,  there  is  an  end  of  all  philosophy.  The  idea  of  beauty,  tho 
beautiful  in  essence,  nmst  be  in  the  creatirc  miud."  And  in  {wrfcct 
harmony  with  this,  we  find  Principal  Shairp,  in  his  work  on  "The 
Poetic  Interpretation  of  Xaturc,"^  writing  as  follows  : — "  Poetry  has 
three  objects — man,  nature,  and  God.  The  presciific  of  this  last  per- 
vades all  great  poetry,  whether  it  lifts  au  eye  of  reverence  directly 
towarils  Himself,  or  the  presence  be  only  inilireetly  felt,  an  the  centre 
to  which  all  deep  thoughts  about  man  and  Nature  ultimately  tend. 
Kegardcd  in  this  view,  the  field  over  which  poetry  ranf^^es  becomes 
co-extensive  with  the  domain  of  philosophy,  indeed  of  tlieology." 
In  these  words  wc  find  the  belter  nature  of  the  .Scottish  mind  blos- 
soming out,  unhampered  by  the  sharp  fence  of  scholastic  dogma  in 
which  it  has  so  long  been  imprisoned ;  and  in  Principal  Shairp'n  book 
altogether  there  i«  an  aroma  of  fiuc  asthctic  instinct,  which  can  be 
found  iu  a  treatise  on  poetry  only  when  the  writer  is  himself  a  poet. 

•  Reid's  "£«»>■»  on  tho  lnt*l!uct"-'l  rnwcn,"  Ktsxj  Vltl. 
"Ab  Iiu|uit7  into  the  Uriginul  of  BcAnt)'  And  V'irtua.''    Loadoa,  ]7J>S.  3nl  editiaii. 
t  "A  HiRtoricAl  Inquiry  in&ti  the  rriuci[ilu«  of  DuAUtf  iu  Art."    LoodOD,  184B. 
i  E<iiiibiiri:)i :  EdniuuHiun  it  iJonslu.     Itiou. 
^  Ediuburyb  :  DotLjjlu.     1S77. 
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No  mau  can   imtc  well  on    any  subject  of  which  be  has  not 
living  experience ;   and  it  must  alicars  be  regarded  as  a  mtsfoiitin? 
irlien  pcntouii  of  a  prosaic  tuid  utilitarian  habit  of  mind  feci  tbem- 
sclrcj  called  upon  to  put  forth  judicial  utterances  on  a  matter  which 
they  can  only    know  at  second-hand,  or,   more  properly   speaking, 
labour  uudcr  a  natural  capacity  of  comjirchcndiug.     AVhcn  prosaic 
and  matter-of-fact  persona  meddle  with  the  ideal,  they  either  vrite 
nonsense,  or  very  inadequate,  very  frigid,  aod  altogether  soulless 
sense.    In  contrast  with  i\fac  Vicar  and  Shairp,  in  vhose  pages  tbe 
Three  Graces,  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  ia  native  sister- 
hood twine  their  sacred  dance  together  before  the  divine  source  uf 
.all  good,  'tis  sad  to  see  the  Scottish  philosophy  iti  one  of  its  latest 
phases  reverting  to  the  mere  tabulation  of  uuiuspired  groups,  without 
any  reference  to  the  one  great  source,  wJiich  alouc  is  able  to  impart 
to  these  groups    the   unity    and  the    siguilicauce   which   they   uu*  ^ 
doubtedly  possess.      When  such  a  writer  as  Professor  Uaiu  in  Usfl 
work  "  On  the  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  discourses  on  ideal  beamy, 
admirable  as  is  the  talent  of  varions  kinds  which  the  book  di»pla}i, 
one  always  fecU  as  in  a  church  where  the  walls  are  curiously  dcco. 
rated    with    sacred    paintings,    hut  where,    in    turuing    round,  tbe 
spectator  Suds  the  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  shrine  without  tbc 
goddess.     Always  and  everywhere,  and  in  all  matters,  as  Atatu 
says  in  the  prefatory  lines  to  his  hook  on  astronomy,  we  mortah 
arc  in  need  of  Jove — vavra  Zl  Aioc  Kt\(i{\(tt^a  iravrtf — but  spcciallr 
in  the  contemplation  of  tho  bcanty  and  grandeur  of  the  univenc, 
which,  if  it  is  not  fclt  indeed  to  be  a  temple  to  worship  in,  mwt 
dwindle  down  Into  a  toyshop  to  amuse  children,  or  a  farce  for  fooli 
to  laugh  at, 
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PUIamtgkf.    fir  St.  IJiohi  HlvtM.     LoadtHI : 

KcfMPul,Ti«acb  ±  Co.    l«a. 


A  BOOK  from  Mr.  Mivartj  which  gives  his  latrat  views  on  all  the 
TDore  important  philosophical  problems  of  the  time,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  intercat,  not  ouly  on  account  of  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  dialectic  subtlety  of  the  author  himself,  but  also  because 
wo  feel  that  his  utterances,  represent  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
■ofaool  of  theological  thinking  tn  which  he  belongs. 

Mr.  Mivart,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  evolutionist  to  the  extent  of 
beb'ering  in  the  tninsmntation  of  npccicA,  but  af^rccx  with  Wallace 
and  disagrees  with  Darwin  in  holding  that  an  exception  to  the  other- 
■wise  general  law  of  evolution  must  be  made  in  the  caac  of  the 
human  species;  at  any  rate,  no  far  ait  the  human  mind  is  concerned. 
Ilia  present  work  is  mainly  dcvotctl  to  a  repetition  and  cxtenqiou  of 
his  previously  published  arguments  on  this  topic. 

So  far  as  mere  style  is  concerned,  we  are  doubtful  whether  thc- 
author  has  chosen  a  good  model.  He  has  thrown  the  work  into  tbc- 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  friends,  whom  he  names  }k(axwell 
and  Prankland,  the  former  holding  the  views  which  are  held  by  Mr. 
Mivart  himself,  and  the  latter  being  represented  as  in  a  state  of 
mental  perplexity  due  to  his  study  of  agnostic  teaching,  from  which 
perplexity,  however,  he  is  eventually  redeemed  by  the  course  of 
instruction  which  he  receives  in  his  conversation  with  Maxwell, 
We  say  that  wc  are  doubtful  whether  the  dialogue  form  was  a  good 
one  for  Mr.  Mivart  to  choose;  for  nowadays,  at  all  events,  when 
artistic  ability  hasi  developed  so  largely  in  the  direction  of  novcl- 
vritiug,  this  farm  ougltt  not  to  be  clioscn  as  the  vehicle  of  [^iloso^ 
phical  disciiiision,  unless  tlie  writer  hajipecis  to  possess  some  measure 
of  dramatic  power ;  otherwise  his  dialuj^uc  is  sure  to  sound  unnatural, 
even  if  it  docts  not,  as  in  the  present  instance,  unintentionally  trea^ 
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pass  upoD  the  ilomaioof  comedy.  Iil  additiou  to  all  his  intellectual 
troubles,  poor  Fniiiklaiid  \tt  in  tovc,  aad  bis  Cmily  is  the  ward  of  ao 
obstiuatc  old  guardian,  who  will  not  entertain  the  idea  of  au  engage- 
mont  Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  Eniilv  presents  the  remark- 
able peculiarit)'  of  suddenly  anil  unexi)cetcdl7  making  ber  appearance 
during  the  oonrse  of  ilw  dialogiirK,  not  only  with  a  most  pertorbiog 
influence  upon  Frankland,  but  with  an  almost  providential  appro- 
priateness to  the  iir^unicnU  which  arc  at  that  moment  being  adranced 
by  Maxwell.      One  iiDjlAUee  will  Kutticc  to  show  what  we  niean. 

"  FiL(KU.A3ru.  I  shall  be  tJispoMcl  to  agree  with  you  if,  in  our  u«xt  ik- 
coatioD,  you  can  dispose  of  my  idealistic  ohjecltoiia — my  scepUctmr,  Uul  k^m 
«t  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  external  world  vi  anythiug  external  to  oc  anqfl 
iodepeDiieiit  of  our  exiaienvc.     Vou  see,  in  order  to 

"MAXwti-i..  What  is  the  inatler,  FritiikIuL<l  ?     'Why,  you  tremhle  IJk»  sa 
aspen  ! — are  yon  ill  7 

"  FKANKL.\^t>.  M)'  dear  fellow,  there  is  Emily  and  her  motlier— those  \adm 
iu  bkurk  at  liic  door  oTUie  Uiirlitigiuo  Hotel!"  &c. 

No  doubt — Un-  the  moment,  at  all  events— the  sudden  appearuce 
of  the  ladies  in  black  muct  have  Oiiipclled  Frankland's  socptial 
doubts  as  to  tlie  reiility  of  the  external  world  much  more  eOeclualljr 
Uittu  cunld  any  of  the  i\ry  lope  which  w;is  lieing  supplitxl  by  Mai- 
vell ;  hut  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  docs  ao  at  the  cost  of  M 
exceedingly  ladicrous  cflect  upon  the  reader. 

Kut^  (juitting  all  considerations  of  form,  and  comiag  to  tbe  tO; 
which  Mr.  Miiart  has  presented  iu  his  work,  wn  shall  briclly 
through,   and    as    biiefiy   commcut  upoOj  all   the  morr    impurtsU 

pOlDts. 

The  first  diiilogue  b  concerned  with  the  "  Inuer  World."  Hen 
the  objeet  of  the  writer  is  to  show  that  the  attitude  of  scepticism  li 
11U reasonable,  and  hi^  ar^toieut,  briefly  put,  is  as  follows.  First,  he 
shows  that  the  "  explicit  recognition"  of  a  feeling  or  state  of  con* 
sciousuess  is  posterior  to  the  "explicit  recognitioa"  of  the  scirwydi 
is  the  subject  of  such  feeling  or  atatc.  And  thus  far  wc  ore  qoile 
prepared  to  go  wiiU  him,  if  it  is  rciiicmbcrrtl  that  hy  "  explicit  rcco^ 
nicion"  of  a  feeling  he  meansj  not  the  feeling  itself,  hut  the  kno«< 
ledge  of  having  the  feeling,  and  tbe  consequent  power  of  thiakiif 
about  it  as  a  fecliug.  Next,  be  shows  that  if  wc  have  do  wcpUeini 
concerning  the  existeacc  of  our  own  feelings  and,  A  fortiori,  con- 
ccmiag  the  existence  of  our  own  selves,  it  follow*  that  we  miut 
ftirthcr  accept  memory  as  "  generally  trustworthy."  Fur,  "  if  w 
can  trust  the  analysis  of  our  direct  perception  of  our  present  actititf 
into  'self  and  'states,'  we  may  trust  the  analysis  of  our  dircH 
pcrceptiou  of  our  past  activity  into  '  self  and  '  states'  also.  If  jon 
t  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  then  you  cannot  lo|pcaIly  mib 
sin;;lc  afhrmation,  or  even,  as  I  said  before,  coherently  think' 
tus  far,  also,  we  a^rec  with  the  writer,  aud,  for   the  sake  of  09»> 
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veniencc,  wc  furllicr  accept  his  clawifiicatioii  of  sceptics  iuto  sctiTe, 
aud  passive— or  those  who  profeu  to  duubt  the  pUiuest  truths,  such 
as  that  of  their  own  existeDce,  and  therefore  logically  exclude  them- 
selves from  arguiDg  at  all,  seciu^  that  to  argue  iivould  be  to  imply 
belief  in  the  very  thiDgs  which  arc  rerbally  denied  ;  and  those  whose 
scepticism  is  "  a  siaaplc  negatire  or  pawive  absence  of  all  couviction." 
It  is,  thercforCj  only  with  the  latter  class  that  argument  can  be  con- 
cerned. 

These  preliminary  considerations  having  been  put,  Mr.  Mivort 
goes  on  to  vindicate  the  process  of  reasoning  as  a  tinistworthy  process 
— i.e.,  "  that  if  certain  propositions  be  taken  for  granted,  we  can 
from  them  deduce  other  propositions,  so  iKat  there  may  be  proof  io 
the  middle,  if  not  at  the  ultimate,  fouDdation  of  an  argument." 
Thisj  of  course,  leads  him  to  consider  the  difficulty  with  reference  to 
the  syllogism — ^uamely,  that  the  conclusion  is  already  contained  in  the 
major  premiss.  lie  allows  that  it  \f,  m,  but  adopts  tbc  view  that  the 
conclusion,  "  in  bringing  out  into  distinctness  what  was  before  laLeut 
(in  the  major  prcmtssj  Is  a  process  of  inference."  \Vc  shall  not 
occupy  space  in  dlicufuiing  this  side  topic  with  Air.  Mivart ;  it  is 
enough  to  sav  thnt  we  do  not  deem  "  the  act  of  memory,"  to  vhich 
the  major  premiss  ministers  after  the  manner  of  a  note-hook,  to  hare 
anything  tu  do  with  thr  process  of  infcrcucr- ;  this  process,  wc  think 
with  Mill  {"Logic,"  i.  209-29),  has  already  taken  place  iu  the  nciud 
before  ihc  enunciation  of  the  majur  premiss.^ 

The  process  of  reasoning  having  been  vindicated  as  a  trustworthy 
process — aud  to  this  we  have  no  objection — Mr.  Mivart  goes  on  to 
argue  that,  nevertheless,  the  highest  certaiuty  does  not  attach  to 
truth  which  is  inferred,  but  to  truth  which  is  self-evident.  And  here 
'we  come  to  uhal  wc  deem  the  moat  important  part  uf  the  ftrat 
<iiuloguc.  His  view  may  be  briully  conveyed  by  the  following  quo- 
tation ; — 

"  Most  of  otir  knowledge  is  gainttd,  as  you  sny,  by  inference,  and  it  is  oa 
this  account  tliikt  wc  have  coui6  tu  associatA  Uie  *  iofcrrfid'  with  the  '  oat 
bUnd,'  and  to  think  that  everything  we  believe  without  proof  must  he  believed 
by  ut  blindly;  and,  on  tlie  oLher  hand,  thnt  wc  do  iioi  bdicve  blindly  tbnt 
which  conies  to  UB  as  tiie  rosuU  of  u  resiioninp  procc**.  But  surely  it  It  is 
not  blind  to  Iwlieve  what  is  evident  to  us  by  nieniK  of  sotnctlnng  clw,  it 
mtut  be  much  lem  blind  lo  believe  that  whieb  is  directly  evident  in  and  by 
itSBll," 

From  this  it  followH  that  the  highest  criterion  of  truth  i^  the 
self-evidence   of  a  projKtsition,  or,  which  in  the  iaxi  resort  is  the 

•  In  Ilia  own  wurdi:^"  A.I1  iiifeT4-nc«  \»  from  particalarA  to  particuUrs;  gcnen.!  pra- 
poKitJoua  KK  ui«re1y  rCKWt«T>  of  mcli  inft-n-ncru  atmuly  iiikiIl-,  bdiI  si mrt  formula  far 
tnakin^  more;  tlia  tDJijor  prcniHS  of  »  ■■.vlluiti'tu.  iwnMqaatitly,  is  »  fonujilaof  Uiis 
«lc»cription  ;  nnd  thn  r'lncluBion  la  nut  lui  iuivruii.-«  dr&nn  fropt  tW  formula.  Ixil  Ml 
jofereoce  dntwn  atfordlaff  lo  tlie  fonnuln  ;  thh  real  Mgical  anVctilritit,  or  jitviiiiiw-,  licing 
Uu  particular  (auts  ft<>iii  wMcb  tlia  ^cimrAl  jiru^HMilina  wa»  cullectvcl  hj  luducUoii.*' 
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same  tbbg,  the  principle  ot  coDtradictton.  And  we  agree  wltb  Mr. 
Mirart  in  tliialcing  that  tbiu  for  the  "passtre  sceptic"  is  logiokUr 
bound  to  go.  But  we  do  not  fullow  him  so  readily  when  he  proceed* 
to  argue  that  this  criterioD  of  truth,  orcertftiDtjr — i.e.,  that  of  »elf- 
eridence — is  in  radical  opposition  to  the  "  unircnial  postulate"  of  Mr^ 
Spencer — i.e.,  that  of  the  "  inconceirabilitr  of  an  opposite."  Ou  tbe^ 
contrarv,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  two  caaes  arc  so 
nearly  similar  as  tu  be  practically  identical.  If  ve  cannot  conceive 
the  opposite  of  a  propositiou,  the  propositioD  is  self-CTidcntly  true, 
and  its  truth  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  principle  of  contradictian. 

We  may  allow  to  Mr.  Mivart  that   Mr.    Spencer's  wording  of  hi 
nnirersal  posttilate  is  not  so  precise  as  it   might  be,  iuasmuoh  as 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  inconceivable  and   the  unimaffiaatile, 
and   also  between   two   different   categoriea   of  the  inconceivable — 
namely,  cases  where  we  clearly  sec  that  a  thing  is  impouible^  aott 
cases  where  we  merely  fail  to  sec  that  a  thing  is  powdUe.     "Thn* 
we  do  sec  elcarl;  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  square  to  he  ronod ;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  sc^c  how  it  is  possible  for  the  oniFenc  to 
be  finite,  but  this  by  no  means  compels  us  to  think  it  ia  infinite." 
Dnt  if  Mr.  Spencer's  formula  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  the 
truly  inconceivable,  and    then  only  to  the  active   perception  of  tbe 
impossible  [as  distinguished  from  a  passive  inability  to  perceive  tht 
possible),  we  cannot  see,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  differs  in  any  respect 
of  logic  from  the  older  formula,   or  that  which   i»   known  as  the 
pnrinciple  of  contradiction. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  ambitious  part  of  this  discussion.  Tbe 
writer  uudcrtakcs  to  show  that  if  we  disregard  the  question  raised  bf 
idealism,  and  so  allow  that  the  world  exists  iudcpendently  of  oir 
perceptions  of  it,  be  can  prove  the  doctrtuo  of  the  relativity  of 
knowletlge  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  "  that  we  do  kDtnr 
objective  Teality,  and  are  enabled  to  test  and  correct  apparent  sub. 
jective  evidence  thereby."  Briefly  stated,  his  proof  bere  is  thit 
I*Iaturo  is  replete  with  "  objective  qualities  and  conditions  wbicii  cot- 
respond  wiih  our  thoughts."  These  he  terms,  by  a  somcvlut 
unhappy  metaphor,  "objective  concepts;"  they  are  that  ia  ihe 
objective  world  which  corresponds  to  abstract  ideas  in  the  subjectire. 
Hence  his  argument  is  :  "  Not  only  the  discovery  of  Ncpttme,  but 
the  prediction  of  every  eclipse,  shows  the  objective  character  of  irif- 
evident  traths,  and  that  the  asiomatic  ceriaiutics  which  the  miaJ 
perceives,  are  objective  qualities  of  things  (objective  concepts)  no  Iw 
than  tnitbs  evident  to  the  mind." 

So  fur  well;  but  how  this  is  to  dispose  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
relativity  of  knowledge  wo  do  not  at  all  perceive.  For  this  doctrinr 
docs  not  deny  the  general  order  of  Nature,  or  that  the  woild  ii  a 
cosmos  as  distinguished  from  a  chaos;  it  only  denies  tbat  wc  ua 
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Attain  lo  alisQlutc  knowledge  of  cutitics  and  procc&scs  as  tliejr  exist 
and  as  tlicy  occur  iu  an  ontotogical  sense.  That  there  U  a  corre- 
spondence bctvecn  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  and  stirae  at  least  of 
the  facts  of  noutncnn,  the  doclrinc  of  rclatirity  cannot  dispute;  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  degree  in  which  this  correspondence  may 
'  be  taken  to  represent  similarity  between  the  noumena  and  our  cogoN 
ttons  of  them.  And  Mr,  ?ilivart  has  done  nothing  that  we  can  find 
to  advance  thin  question,  as  may,  perliajn,  best  be  seen  by  the  help 
of  on  illustration.  Takin-;  written  language  to  represent  the 
noumcnal  reality,  and  spckcti  language  the  phenomenal  counterpart, 
Mr.  Mivart's  argument  would  say  that  a  man  who  had  never  prft- 
TJoualy  heard  of  writing  would  be  justified  in  concluding,  on  being 
fully  informed  of  the  p;irallclisna  or  correspondence  between  tlic  two, 

RJiat  a   newspaper   was  an   organism    freshly   primed  every    day   to 
letivcr  a  series  of  orations. 
Thus  it  appears  to  ns  somewhat  absurd  when  Maxwell  proceeds  to 
nduee  FraukUnd   to  believe,  as  he  does  in  their  next  couvcrsatiou 
("  On  the  Outer  M'orld"},  that  botli  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
qualities   of  matter  exist  uounieuolly  as  they   are  perceived  by  him 
I      fhenomeoally,   so    that    the  bones    and    bottles    in   the    Uunterian 
I      Museum  ore  all  absolutely  what  they  are  to  him.  relatively.     At  the 

I  risk  of  horrifying  Mr.  Mivart  we  must  say  that  long  before  he  had 
arrived  at  such  dcfiuitc  objects  as  1)oucs  and  bottles,  we  should  liave 
told  Mi).\wcll  that  he  wan  getting  on  much  too  faat  iu  this  matter, 

r  and  might  have  brought  liim  to  book  even  upon  his  fuiulameutal 
criterinu  of  truth  itself.  For  what  is  there  to  show  that  our  ideas  of 
"existence"  and  of  "  time"  are  not  themselves  hut  of  relative  signi- 
ficance, bO  that  iu  au  nljsulutc  sense  the  prin<;i(>le  of  conLradictioUf  as 

'      embodied  in  the  formulii  *'  a  thing  cannot  both   be  and  not  be  at  th« 

Nsamu  time,"  may  be  neither  true  nor  untrue,  hut  simple  uonsense? 
\    But   hero   we  may  notice  (hat  farther  on  in  hid  l)ook  Mr.  Mivart 
appears  to  score  a  good  point  against  the  agnostic  jihilosophy  with 

II  reference  to  this  doctrine,  and  as  he  docs  so  by  meaua  of  rather  a 
^brctty  piece  of  scholastic  pleading,  we  shall  quote  it. 
^^    I'irst   we   arc  told  that   "  the   position   of  the  advocates  of  the 

agnostic  philosophy,  who  proclaim  that  all  our  knowledge  has  but  a 
relative  value,"  is  the  position  of  "a  man  seated  high  up  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  busily  engaged  in  sawing  it  across  where  it  springs 
from  the  tree's  trunk."  Upon  Frankland  asking,  with  all  simplicity, 
"  How  can  that  be  ?"  Maxwell  auswers  : — "  IJy  the  teachers  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  it  is  erittently  taught  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  true.  But  if  wc  cannot 
know  that  anything  corresponds  with  cxteraal  reality,  if  nothing 
that  wc  can  assert  has  more  than  a  relative  and  phcuomcnal  value, 
£lieu  this  character  must  aUo  appcrtaiu  to  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 
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Eitlirr,  then,  this  srstcm  of  philosophy  is  merely  relative  nnd 
phenomenal,  and  cannot  be  kaova  to  be  true,  or  cl-se  it  is  absolatcly 
true,  and  can  be  known  so  to  be.  Bnt  it  must  be  merely  relative 
and  pheuomeual  if  everything  knoim  by  man  is  such.  Its  value, 
then,  can  he  only  relative  and  phenomenal,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
Icnovu  to  correspond  with  extenial  reality,  Aud  cannot  be  asserted  to 
be  trm;  and  anybody  who  asserts  that  we  can  know  it  to  be  trac. 
thereby  asserts  that  it  is  false  to  say  that  oor  knowledge  is  only 
relative.  In  that  case  some  of  our  knowledge  must  be  absolute ;  but 
this  npsets  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system." 

liere  the  answer  is  that  the  system  in  (jucstion  avows  itself  to  he 
"  phenomenal"  or  "  relative"  to  the  homau  mind,  and  docs  not  pre- 
tend to  teach  any  tmUi  that  is  ahsujutc.  Therefore  it  cxprciish' 
evades  any  question  as  to  its  own  trutli  in  an  abiiolute  seufic,  and  is 
well  satis6c<l  if  it  ran  show  itself  to  be  true  in  the  same  sense  as  It 
shows  phenomena  in  general  to  be  true — vis.,  tnic  relatively  to  the 
human  mind,  and>  as  such,  the  best  system attzation  of  the  knowledge 
of  phenomena. 

AVe  think  that  Mr.  Mirnrt  makes  a  better  point  against  this 
philosophy  when  he  says  ; — "  Moreover,  it  is  imiKissihIe  to  prove  Ihst 
our  sensations  may  not  give  us  the  truest  possible  notion  of  their 
objective  causes,  mid  to  think  of  those  causes  in  terms  of  mnaculnr 
motion  cannot  evidently  be,  as  1  before  said,  to  think  of  them  truly." 

Here  the  answer  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  a  really  jmrc  agnosticism 
ought  to  refrain  from  cither  affirming  or  denying  the  relativity  of 
knowledge.  It  clearly  is  not  possible  to  itrove  "  that  our  *.ensationB 
may  not  give  us  the  truest  possible  notions  of  their  objective  causes," 
and  while  Mr.  Mirart  is  labouniig  under  the  contrary  impossibility 
of  proving  that  they  do,  agnosticism  may  fold  her  hands  with  the 
remark  that  »he  has  uo  purticular  interest  iu  the  question  at  :dl,  seeing 
it  is  one  about  which  no  iulurmalion  can  be  acquired. 

The  object  of  the  second  dialogue  is  that  of  refuting  idealism  by 
showing  it  to  be  a  theory  logically  iueonsistcnt  with  fact.  The 
dialogue  is,  therefore,  hound  to  fail  in  this  its  object,  as  all  similar 
attempts  have  failed.  Idealism  can  never  he  shown  to  be  inconsistent 
with  fuel,  simply  because  we  can  only  know  fact  in  idea.  Mr.  Mivart 
goes,  indeed,  to  the  root  of  the  subject,  but  thereby  only  shows  more 
clearly  the  impopsibility  of  his  attemjit.  He  says  :— "  Our  faculties 
do  not  furnish  us  with  images  or  impressions  of  things,  hut  by  means 
of  these  images  and^  impressions  they  n-jtresent  a  thing — that  ia,  they 
MAKE  TUB  'irtiNO  PRESENT  to  tlic  intellect.  I  dfj  not  sec  images  of 
that  row  of  bottles — I  see  the  very  bottles  themselves."  The  futility 
of  this  innocent  assertion  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment ;  and  the 
»amc  remark  applies  to  his  subsc()ucnt  argument  touching  "  the 
harmony  which  certainly  exists  amongst  the  several  senses."      For  no 
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ount  of  {iruof  concerning  the  coritispoudcucc  between  "  the  inner 
world"  and  "  tlic  outer  world"  can  constitute  a  logical  dinproof  of 
idealism ;  tlic  rnndameiital  conditions  of  knowledge  prechidc  the 
possibility  of  such  diKproof,  and  if  idealism  is  to  be  shown  untrust- 
worthy, it  may  best  be  done  by  ebowing  that  these  same  conditions 
equally  preclude  the  poflsiljility  of  its  proof. 

The  third  dialogue  is  on  "tliu  Tntellcciual  World,"  and  the  first  point 

i  which  it  aims  is  that  uf  shuwinj;  a  distinctiou  in  kind  between  the 
mental  constitution  of  man  and  that  of  the  lower  animnls.  The 
author     enumerates    ten     "  higher    cognitive    powers,"     which    he 

.cems  peculiar  to  man ;  but  as  it  appeare  to  uh  that  they  arc 
all  the  consequents  of  one  such  higher  (wwer — viz.,  that  of 
abstraction,  lending  to  self-cnnsciausneiw  and  thought — it  is  un- 
necessary  to  quote  the  list.  Whether  ur  not  this  higher  power 
as  it  now  exists  iu  mnu — or  rather,  wo  should  say,  this  power  in 
the  higher  degree  of  its  manifestation — can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  gradually  evolved  from  the  lower  powers  exhibited  by  animals, 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may  legitimately 
differ.  Only  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  qucntiou  is  that  concerning  the  iniluence  of  langnagc  in 

leveloping  tlic  powers  of  abatraction,  and  50  of  reason.     And  this  is 

8t  the  qucxtiou  in  his  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Mivart  appears  to  us 
to  be  specially  unfortunate.  For  he  argues  that  animals  "  do  not 
point  out  co-cxistcnccs,  sequences,  or  resemblances,  nor  do  they  make 
remarks  one  to  another.  But  such  remarks  aud  decIaratioQn  arc  con- 
staatly  made  by  the  lowest  savages,  and  by  infants  even  before  they 
n  apeak.  Therefore  speech  never  could  hare  generated  reason." 
ow  the  "lowest  savages"  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, seeing  it  is  admitted  that,  whether  or  not  owing  to  the  presence 
of  language,  their  grade  of  intclligcucc  is  certainly  above  that  of 
ftnimaln ;  the  fact,  therefore,  that  they  caa  now  make  remarks  to  one 
another  is  no  evidence  that  the  iutcUigcuce  which  enables  them  to 
do  so  was  not  developed  by  the  aid  of  gesture  and  vocal  signs,  passing 
by  degrees  into  ever-improving  forma  of  speech.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  young  children  not  yet  able  to  speak,  but  able  to  show  by  signs 
that  they  are  somewhat  more  intelligent  than  aninmls,  the  argument 
that  "  therefore  speech  never  could  have  generated  reason,"  might 
have  been  excusable  from  a  country  parson  :  from  a  biologist  of  Mr. 
Mivart's  attainments  it  is  surprising.  He  seems,  for  the  time  being, 
to  have  forgotten  all  that  he  ever  knew  on  the  subject  of  heredity. 
Likewise,  when  he  argues  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  may 
detect  a  fallacy  is  "  far  too  great  for  words/'  the  answer  is  that, 
although  mental  processes  may  now  often  be  iudepeudent  of  language, 
this  docs  not  prove  that  the  mental  structure  in  which  these  processes 
kc  place  was  not  formed  by  the  aid  of  language. 
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Of  more  interest,  because  of  more  ibrce,  are  his  arguments  agoiact 
Darwinism  in  the  domain  of  ethics.  These  arguments^  however,  an 
marred  by  an  extravagant  display  of  temper^  ouc  example  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote. 

"  The  Dnrwiniau  doctrine  uot  only  does  not  repose  upon  reason,  but  is  tba 
absolute  ncgaLion  of  reaaoa.  It  rcpuws  not  on  ovidanoe,  but  on  ignorance — 
ignonince  or  vrbat  roaaon  is,  and,  iibovo  all,  ignorance  of  tbp  meaning  of  the 
word  'goodness.'  Tlio  comprehension  of  th&.t  word  is.  absolutely  fatal  to 
Donviniam.  I  regnrd  tbe  Darwinian  belief  us  a  '  Huperslidon,*  beoanse  ic 
ia  a  beliof  bnttily  formed  from  siiperficiRl  inductions,  and  paasioootely  main- 
tained in  tbe  teeih  of  conlradictory  evidence,'' 

But  comiug  to  the  Br^jutucntfl,  briefly  stated,  they  are  as  followB: — 

"  In  tJio  fimt  place,  I  sliould  say  tbal  '  virtue'  and  '  utiUly'  are  idem  not 
only  fundamentally  distinct,  but  so  far  in  mutual  oppoailion,  thxt  the  e^ift- 
•Dce  of  utility  in  nn  action  may,  now  and  flgniu.  delrjict  from  il«  Tirtue.  8o 
essential  is  the  distinrtioa  thut,  not  only  does  th«  id«a  of  '  benelit'  nob  eatsi 
into  tbe  tdva  of  '  duly/  but  w«  even  see  tbut  tbe  very  Tact  ol  nn  act  not  being 
beneficial  to  u£  makes  it  tbe  moi-c  praisewonhy.  Its  merit  is  increuscd  by 
any  self-denial  wliicb  tuay  be  necessary  to  im  perfonnauce,  whili;  gun  tcniu 
to  dimiDish  tbe  merit  of  nn  action.  It  ts  not  thai  tbe  absence  of  gain  or  plea- 
sure benefits  our  neighbour  more ;  it  b  that  any  dimimmou  of  [>lcamre  whidi 
circumstances  may  occusion,  irree^joctivo  of  iiny  advuutugo  thereby  occasioned 
to  our  neighbour,  in  itself  heigbteus  the  value  of  the  aclioD." 

The  spirit  of  asceticism  which  seems  here  to  be  clearly  expressed, 
is  one  which  «c  nt-cd  not  wait  to  cousidcr,  seeing  that  so  few  readers 
nowadays  require  to  have  ita  peruicious  absurdity  displayed.  To 
proceed  therefore. 

'*  lu  the  second  place,  it  is  evident  that  '  ^ood  iutcution'  is  of  the 
Tery  essence  of  an  act  of  duty,  atid  not  '  good  results,'  nor  '  pleasur- 
able  feelings  felt  iu  its  performaucc.'  ....  'Good'  and  '  good- 
tiesa'  have  two  mcauiugs,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  clearly  to 
distinguish  between  'material'  and  'formal'  goodness/' — material 
gouduesa  having  rcfereuce  tu  tbo  results  as  beneticial,  aud  formal 
gooduess  tu  tbe  virtuous  iutcutiou  of  tbo  doer.  Thus  a  man  may 
benelit  bis  neighbour  without  intending  to  do  sn,  or  even  while 
iutcndiog  to  du  him  uu  injury;  liis  action,  therefore,  although 
materially  good,  cannot  be  taid  tu  be  truly  moral,  or  fonnally  good. 
Aud  hence.  Mr.  Mivart  argues,  the  Daru'inian  and  utilitarian  theory 
of  ethics,  by  identifying  utility  with  morality,  to  the  neglect  of  that 
which  really  constitutes  the  esscuce  of  morality — i.e.,  iuteuiion — is 
confusing  together  two  things  which,  altliough  often  accidentally  co- 
incident, arc  always  fundamentally  distinct. 

From  the  suindpoint  of  the  evolution  theory,  the  answer  to  this 
difficnlly  is.  tuuur  thinking,  as  follows.  First,  wefeclit  must  he  eon- 
ceded  that  the  ethical  quality  of  an  action  resides  in  iu  intention, 
and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Mirart  well  puts  it,  that,  "  to  love  moral 
beauty,  a  man  must  know  it."     In  other  words,  if  a  man  were,  ai 
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liaa  been  supposed  by  Trofessor  Iluxley,  wound  up  always  to  do  right 
with  the  mcchauical  regularity  of  a  watch,  without  the  need  of 
thought  or  moral  inteution,  he  would,  in  our  opinion,  no  more 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  agent  than  a  chroDomcter  defierre« 
to  be  so  regarded.  Ur,  to  take  a  less  far-fctchcd  illuatrntioo,  ants 
aud  bees,  if  regarded  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of  viewj 
deserre  to  be  regarded  as  more  truly  moral  than  mankind  ;  yet  if 
any  utilitarian  were  to  propound  this  view,  he  would  certainly 
damage  his  cause  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men.  Which  shows 
that  all  reasonable  men  have  practically  drawn  for  themselves  the 
distinction  between  "  material  goodncas"  and  "  formal  troodncss" — 
so  concluding  that  the  itistinctivu,  mechanical,  or  thouijhtle»a  actions 
of  the  social  tnsccta,  although  clearly  beneficial  to  the  community, 
arc  neverthelras  in  no  true  scuhc  of  the  word  moral. 

Granting,  then,  the  validity  of  this  distinction,  how  is  an  evolu- 
tionist to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  gap,  in  order  to  connect  the 
moral  with  the  useful  V  To  answer  thin  question  let  ua  take  again 
the  rase  of  social  insects.  Supposing,  in  the  first  instance,  tlint  their 
instincts  are  now  purely  mechanical  in  their  action,  and  that  from 
their  first  origin  they  have  always  been  so  (i.e.,  that  they  have  been 
developed  by  natural  selection  without  any  help  from  the  intelligence 
of  the  animals  themselves),  then  we  should  say  that  the  insects 
cannot  properly  be  called  moral.  But,  in  the  uext  place,  suppose, 
for  the  dakc  of  argument,  that  these  inatiricts  were  not  always  purely 
mechanical,  or  developed  only  by  natural  selectiou,  but  that  they 
owed  their  origin  to  sympatliy  often  struggling  with  aelf-iutcrcst ; 
then  wc  should  ^ay  that  in  su  fur  us  such  a  struggle  obtained,  during 
those  pluises  of  cvulutiou  when  it  did  obtain,  the  beneficial  actions 
to  which  it  led  were  iiicipieutly  moral.  (NVc  sny,  "  incipienlly 
moral"  rather  than  "  truly  moral,"  heciiiisc,  in  the  ab-scncc  of  sclf- 
oousciousness,  a  true  iutellectua],  aud  tfacrcfore  a  true  moral,  inten- 
tion could  not  be  formed.)  Now,  we  know  that  in  man  actious 
which  were  at  first  formally  moral,  become  by  frctjucut  repetition 
inatcrially  moral,  or  performed  mcciianically,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an 
instiuct;  this  stage  of  moral  <leVL'lopmciit  Mr.  Mivart  rightly  deems 
the  highest,  inasmuch  a!>  it  reprc!.eiits  the  complete  victory  of  the 
moral  over  the  selfiih  ^ddc  of  human  nature — the  stage  of  struggle 
Iwtween  the  two,  which  had  i;s  practical  e.xprc^&iou  in  hirmnl  morality, 
being  over.  I-'rom  an  cvolutiuuaiy  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  dis- 
tinction between  furmni  anl  material  morality  resolves  itself  into  a 
distinction  between  grades  of  ethical  development,  material  morality 
being  the  higher.  Yet,  when  actions  thus  become  materiully  moral, 
to  the  extent  of  being  mechanical,  ur  performed  without  conscious 
intention,  tbry  cease  to  iie  appropriately  called  moral;  rather  tlieir 
opftosUts  would  ap]iropriatcly  he  cnUfd  imiitorat.     Therefore  the  term 
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moral  u  only  applicable  to  those  trftusition  stages  of  struggle,  more 
or  leas  pronounced,  Iietwoen  the  altniiatic  anil  the  selfish  feelings; 
when  the  ahruistic  and  the  selfish  coiucide  (owin^  to  habit  in  the 
individual  or  higher  dereloprocnt  in  ihe  race),  there  is  no  longer  aoy 
place  left  for  moral  intention.  The  action,  prtrrioiisly  moral,  has 
become  the  mere  following  of  a  well-formed  instinct,  to  disober 
which  irouhl  be  productive  of  pain,  and  therefore  opposed  to  self- 
interest. 

Wc  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  merely  thus  to  trace  tiie 
outlines  of  onr  netrs  on  this  aubjcct ;  hut  before  l(?aving  it  we  may 
answer  one  ({ncstion  which  naturally  arises — namely,  whethrr  in  the 
future  of  our  race  evolution  shall  drtrrminc  the  gradual  obliteration 
of  formal  morality  in  favour  of  material,  so  that  mankind  generally 
«hiill  in  this  respect  come  to  rrisemble  ants  and  hrcs.  This,  we 
answer,  is  not  a  necessary  or  even  a  probable  outlook,  beenusc  with 
evolring  intelligence  the  circumstances  of,  and  the  cases  presented  to, 
moral  judgment  must /jori  paggu  become  more  complex  and  refined; 
couscqueiuly,  room  nill  tlius  always  be  allowed  for  the  occurrence  of 
format  morality  in  the  higher  and  higher  phases  of  mental  evolulioa. 

Tlie  concluding  dialogue  is  entitled  "  Caiwcs  and  Consequents," 
and  is  maiuly  devoted  to  the  questiou  of  Theism.  In  this  chapter 
the  most  novel  feature  which  we  observe  is  that  of  systematic 
plagiarism.  Plagiarism  in  sundry  forma  and  ilrgrecs  is  no  doubt  of 
sufllcieutly  common  occurrenoe;  but  it  is  usually  c.inliucd  to  ideas 
or,  at  most,  short  sentences.  lu  this  dialogue,  however,  whole  para- 
graphs nnd  pages  are  copied  almost  rerhatha  from  another  book, 
without  quotation  murks  or  ackiionledgmcut  of  any  kind.  The  hook 
in  questiou  forms  a  member  of  Trubner's  "  Fbilosuphical  Scries,"  auj 
is  called  "A  Candid  Kxamination  of  Theism,'' by  "  Pbysicus."     1878. 

Wc  shall  only  wait  to  mention  one  other  point.  Speaking  of 
tolerance,  atid  quoting  as  usual  from  "  Phyaicus,"  Mr.  Mivart  makes 
I'Vankland  observe:  ''I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  the  degree  of 
apparent  probability  in  Theism  may  legitimately  vary  with  tlie 
character  of  the  mind  which  contemplates  it-  ...  .  E\"en  in  those 
persons  who  try  to  be  as  impartial  as  possible,  the  inherent  atructares 
of  their  minds  greatly  aflcct  their  judgment." 

Whereupon  Maxwell  answem  : — 

*■  Men  talk  ijliliiy  about  inip.trtiality,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  easily  obtainable. 
But  who  cin  \n:  inipnrtia).  even  in  investigating  a  ([UMtion  touching  his 
father's  honour .'  In  rxmnidering  the  queatiibti  whether  onr  higheHt  ideal  really 
exists  or  itt  hui  k  ilrvmn,  wlivtlitT  nil  our  iioMt-st  hopvxaiid  )iure.st  nspinitions  tire 
well  groii]i(Ji'<l  or  hut  dfltusiotis,  no  cuiiBiHlunt  thinker — no  righl ly-o>uHtitut«d 
mind— appreciti ting  the  importanco  of  the  problem  could  ilare.  to  be  iVf 
pflrtial,  unless  he  would  dare  to  be  voluntarily  and  deliberiitciv  juj  impious  OS 
absurd." 

Now,  this  appears  to    us  a   very  remarkable   view,   and  one  the 
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disiinct  expression  of  which  towards  the  dose  of  his  latest  work  gives 
us  much  insight  into  many  other  parts  of  Mr.  Mivart'a  writings.  He 
boMa  with  reference  to  tlic  investigation  of  sncli  questions,  not 
only  tliot  it  is  di^cutt  to  be  impartial,  hut  that  one  ought  not  to 
try  to  be  impartial — that  we  ought  to  favour  the  pros  and  sup- 
press the  cons,  und  generally  cndearour  to  hoodwink  our  faculties 
of  thought,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  desired  conclusion.  Bnt  if 
any  man  deems  this  to  be  hi«  duty  with  reference  to  this  particular 
class  of  (gucstiona,  nliy  should  he  pretend  to  inq^uire  into  them  at 
■II?  It  ifi  oertAin  that  under  the  circumstance  of  such  a  premedi- 
tated and  intentional  bias,  any  such  inquiry  miLst  he  but  a  pretence, 
and  therefore,  from  an  ethical  as  well  as  from  a  rational  point  of 
view,  had  much  better  be  left  alone.  Moreover,  if  the  honour  of 
one's  father  is  in  question,  and  the  question  stands  to  he  investigated, 
painful  as  the  investigation  may  be,  it  is  merely  one's  duty  at  least 
to  try  to  investigate  it  impartially ;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  by 
implication  to  doubt  the  very  honour  which  we  deairc  to  uphold. 
And  similarly  with  the  question  of  Theism.  It  appears  to  us  much 
more  "  impious"'  to  doubt  the  morality  of  God  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  He  desires  m  to  seek  for  Him  with  our  faculty  of  reason  pur- 
joaely  blindfold,  than  it  docs  to  hope  that  this  faculty  may  have  been 
Ipren  by  Him  to  help  us  in  our  search.  For  otherwise,  lu  whatever 
degree  we  harbour  the  supposition  that  impartiality  in  the  use  of 
reason  with  reference  to  the  question  of  Theism  is  obnoxious  to  the 
Deity,  in  that  degree  are  wc  virtually  imputing  to  the  Deity  a  men- 
dacious charaetcr;  for  we  are  virtually  assuming  that  the  evidence  of 
His  existence  which  He  has  given  in  Nature  is  not  conformable  to 
the  faculty  of  reason  which  He  has  given  to  Man. 

GeOKG£    J.   £0MA.\8S. 
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THE  sdeotiGc  life  oF  Alexandria  was  not  dead  in  tlic  screQth  cen* 
turr,  and  many  a  Greek  book  may  have  been  sent  from  tbereta 
Foatat.      Bat  who  opened  the  uodcntanditig  of  tbe   untutored  toni 
of  the  desert  to   this  finest   bloom  of  a  highly  cultnrrd  latellectwl 
life'::'      It  vu  not  the  Greeks,  for  the  Gircks  regarded   the  intnden 
with  implacable  hostility^  and  their  ort  and  religion  rcry  soon  ia- 
appeared  from  the  Xile  altogether;  it  was  the  Grcek-tmincd  O^ 
who  performed  the  task ;  and  it  is  plain  from  a  dceiicr  invcsiigatioii 
into  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  studied  by  the  Arab*  and  into 
the  scientific  lore  of  the  l-Igyptians,  that  tbe   tcachcra  tnnn  Iutc 
communicated  to  the  pupils  not  only  Greek  science   but  many  oilier 
things  besides,  which  had  ttnrrived    among   them  from  the  vcnenblc 
learning  of  their  own  nation.      The  sebolar  Jahja  ben  Bttrik,  who 
translated  Orcek  works  into  Arabic  for  Mamnu,  expresi^ly  assorts  thai 
be  searched   every  temple   iu  order   to   bring  the  mysteries  of  the 
philosophers  to  the  light.     At'Ain  Schcms  (tliis  cannot  be  Ba'albdc, 
but  mutit  l>e  the  Egyptian  IleliujMlis)  he  took   into  his  counsels  a 
dervish  of  great  iudight  and  learning. 

At  Memphis  stood  the  temple  of  Imhutep,  to  wliich  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  their  own  Asklepios  (.l-'scuUpitu).  Hen.*  was  foiiad 
the  medical  papyrus  preserved  iu  the  Berlin  Mu-teum,  and  it  is  sUtwl 
in  the  great  handbook  of  Egyptian  medicine,  the  Ebers  papyrw  of 
110  large  pagc^j  now  in  Jjcipzig,  thai  tlic  collection  of  pmcriptioai 
which  it  contains  eainc  from  Sais  and  HuliojKilis.  It  was  Uik  IsM 
town  that  contained  the  "  great  halla"  which  had  from  mytfaieil 
les  been  used  for  ('Itiiical  purjHises  by  a  colchrated  faculty  of 
lediciuc.  The  Egyptians  were  the  most  famous  of  all  physicians  ta 
itiquityj  and  the  Greeks  and  Jlomana  under  the  Ptolemies  afaiW 
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themselves  of  their  skill.  It  ia  veil  known  how  highly  the  younger 
Pliny  esteemed  his  Egyptian  doctor,  and  how  he  tried  \o  procure  for 
him  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  In  the  pseudo-Hippocratic 
writings  there  arc  many  prescriptions  of  such  a  singular  character 
(as,  for  example,  how  to  know  whether  a  pregnaut  woman  will  bear 
&  son  or  ft  daughter,  &c.]  that  they  must  nil  have  been  inrcnted  tn  one 
place,  and  they  were  known  in  exacily  the  same  form  to  ibc  ancient 
Egyptians  of  the  thirteenth  centTiry  b.c.  The  Ebers  papyrus  contaius  a 
particularly  interesting  section  devoted  to  the  fuuutious  of  the  heart, 
and  from  this  papyrus,  which  was  written,  at  latest,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  b.c,  it  appears  that  the  priestly  physicians  of  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs  recuguined  the  heart  as  the  centre  of  the  circulatory 
system,  uud  referreit  the  beatiug  of  the  pulse  to  its  luotiotis.  Xow 
no  one  who  kuuws  that  Hippocrates  was  iguurant  of  these  things,  and 
that  it  was  at  Alexandria  that  Ilcropbilus  of  Chalkcdoii  iiotctl  the 
rhythm  of  the  pulse  in  the  Tarious  diseases,  aud  first  brought  out  its 
connection  with  the  heart,  can  resist  the  couctusiun  that  Hcrophilus 
really  learnt  the  fact  from  the  prie»tly  physicians  of  the  Nile,  who 
had  occupied  themsehea  lung  befurc  his  time  nitb  the  physiology  of 
the  human  body.  So,  too,  Erasistratus  of  Kios  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Egyptian  masters  in  his  investigations  into  the  ramification  of  the 
nerves.  An  entire  section  of  the  Ebers  papyrus  is  dedicated  to  thi? 
matter,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  writings  of  Galen  and 
Dioskoridea  shows  that  both  these  men  borruwed  mucb  from  Kgyptiau 
medicine.  Surgery  certainly  owes  to  Egyptian  physicians  its  doc- 
trine of  ligamouts,  and  its  art  of  putting  them  oa.  Our  greatest 
operators  make  no  secret  of  the  admiration  with  which  tlicy  arc 
filled  at  the  skilful  methods  practised  under  the  Pharaohs  in  the 
wrapping  of  mummies.  I  hare  seen  embalmed  bodies  that  were 
wrapped  in  linen  bandages  more  than  400  metres  long.  The  medical 
works  of  the  Alexandrians  did  not  remain  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  but 
they  ntudied  at  the  same  time  the  writings  of  the  Egyptian  physicians. 
The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  an  anonymous  Arabic  MS.  discovered  by 
L.  Stern  in  the  Library  of  Cairo.  This  MS.,  and  especially  the  last 
thirty  chapters  of  it,  which  were  written  by  a  certain  Abn  Said  Isa 
ibn  Jabja,  contain  some  receipts  which  may  be  regarded  as  trausla- 
tious  of  certain  prescriptions  that  appear  in  the  Ebcra  papyrus,  aod, 
moreover,  the  author  refers  constantly  to  a  book  of  Hermes — i.e.  Tot, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  god  of  science,  whom  the  Eber*  papyrus 
describee  as  the  "  leader  of  the  physicians." 

The  origin  of  the  word  Chemistry  lias  been  the  subject  of  much 
ilispnt:^tion.  It  used  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  chymoa  (fiuidit;), 
but  great  difficulties  Ix'set  this  etymology  ;  and  it  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound,  cfiema  (secret),  for  it 
was  already  iu  use  in  Ihc  fourth  ccutury  (Zosimos).  The  ouly  remain* 
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iog  view  is  tbat  clicmUtry  meaus  simply  £g'y|itiau  science,  for  ^ 
was  by  its  oiru   iuhabitautfi    m  the  n^motcst  times,  and  among  the 
Copts  down  tiU  after  the  fouudatiou  of  Fostat,  callc^l  iii  tbe  McmpluHi 
dialect,  Chemi,  C'/tams,  aod   Chame  (pranouurod  cliaini).     Thu  word 
chame  meaus  iu  Coptic  black,  and  that  explains  nrby  cbcmistry  mmM 
at  a  later  period  called  the  "  black  art."  1 

If  irc  look  over  ancient  I^ypt,  wc  find  in  all  the  heathen  teiopla 
laboratories  on  whose  walls  receipt  afl<!r  receipt  was  chiselled,  ami 
papyri  in  which  ilriig<t  are  mentioned  in  various  combinations  iuoider 
to  be  made  up  as  apccilics  for  Cbc  cure  of  disease.  The  weights  lad 
measurca  of  the  siib^tancea  to  be  mixed  are  indicated,  and  these  teea 
often  so  minute  tliat  their  discrimination  mast  have  been  impoauhle 
without  the  help  of  Kno  instniments.  One  of  the  hieroglyphic*  n^ 
ferring  to  the  motals  has  a  representation  of  a  crucible.  The  Kgrpti 
were  early  ar<piaintc{l  with  the  art  of  gilding,  and  thry  made  metiUis 
dyes  and  other  colouring  materials  trhich  still  survive  after  thouuDib 
of  years.  Theophraatus  mentions  their  blue,  of  which  mony  cvideuca 
hare  come  down  to  us.  Costly  paste  diamonds  were  made  do  (hi 
Nile,  and  various  metals— copper  and  tin  (brooze),  gviA  and  tiiva 
(the  hieroglyphic  a«em) — were  skilfully  alloyed. 

Great  chemical  knowledge  is  presupposed  in  the  fiDlkmag 
process,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptian  dyers  prnctiml. 
They  lirst  treated  the  web  with  certain  liquids,  and  theu  dip|icd  it  in 
a  pot  of  boiling  dye.  M'heu  they  drew  it  out  the  aiaS  vas  variuiuly 
coloured,  though  only  ouc  colour  had  been  put  into  the  pot^  Tlv 
earliest  indications  of  this  science,  uay,  even  the  legends  tlut  trctt 
of  its  orit-in,  point  to  Bgypt.  firmicus  Matui*uus  uses  (he  word 
chemistry  in  his  astrological  works  (3l5ti  A.D.).and  cxpre«<ica  the  visit 
to  impart  what  the  divine  nucienl.t  had  learnt  from  the  ^fanrtnaries 
Kgypi.  It  is  Buid,  though  the  statcincnt  is  certainly  disputable,  tint 
af^er  an  iusurn-ctiou  of  the  Egyptians  in  UQG  am^  Diwlctian  caoad 
this  book  to  be  destroyed,  because  it  described  tbr  art  of  producing 
Bilvcr  arid  gold  by  cheniical  processes,  and  so  gave  them  the  meait 
of  rai^^ing  new  rebellions.  Among  the  Copts  the  chemical  sQCUce 
of  their  forefathers  continued  to  be  actively  prosccnted. 

Proofs  of  this  arc  not  wanting,  for  there  is  preserved  at  Lerdea 
a  papyrus  which  contains  a  long  series  of  chemical  receipts  in  tha 
Greek  language,  hut  in  a  style  corresponding  so  much  to  thai 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  MS.S.,  that  this  MS.  must  oecesaaiil;  be 
considered  as  a  translation  of  receipts  dating  from  the  age  of  tfco 
Pharaohs.  Among  tlicm  arc  foutul  receipts  for  assaying,  liarxJeoio; 
and  colouring  gold,  silver,  copper,  l«ad,  tiu,  &c.  The  Arabs  leamt 
what  was  known  to  the  Copts  about  these  things,  and  when  they 
developed  it  further  tboy  produced  that  science  which  is  knomi 
amoug  us  still  as  "  Chemistry" — i.e.,  the  Egyptian  scieuce.  Alcticaiy 
is  nothing  else  thau  chemy,  with  the  Arabic  article  of. 
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'Igtbra  ix  also  an  Arabic  woni,  (IcDotinj;  the  sctCDce  of  combiuiog 

separated.     Tlic   ^loslctns   in   Cairo  gECuIuusI}*  cultivated  il,  aud 

after  tlic^'    caau;  tu  kiiuw  Euclid    tlicy    became  great    mathemati- 

ciana  oo  the  basis  of  the  writings  uf  Claudius  Ptulemxus,  and  also 

great  astronomers  nud  geu^raphcrR.      In  tUb  proviiifc,  too,  they  owe 

to  the  uucieut  KgyplJuiiK  more  thau  ha»  hitherto  been  acknowledged. 

It  is  by  no  means  accidental  that  the  greatest  roathematictaas  of 

Hellenic    antiquity   were  styled    pupils    of   the  Egyptians,  or  that 

it    vas    said    of  them   that   they   had   lived  on    the   Xilc.     Thalcs 

(600    B.C.)  is  reported  to  have  Tneaanred  the  height  of  the  Pyramids 

by    their  shadow,      Pythagoras   lircd    long    in    Kgj-pt,    and  studied 

particularly  iit   llcliopolis.     lie   is  said  to  have  been  master  of  the 

Egyptian  language,  and    Oauphis    and  Sonehis   are    mentioned    as 

Ilia  principal   teachers.      In  the  same  city  of  scholars  was  trained, 

under    Xcktaulbos  I.,   Eudemos   of  Knidoa  (t  357),  who  discovered. 

Among  other  things,  that  a  Pyramid  was  the  third  part  of  a  pri^m  whose 

Ijaac  and  height  were  equal.     It  i»  ireU  knowu  that  Euclid  wrote  his 

"Elements"  iu  Alexiiudria,  under  the  first  Ptoleuiy  (^ijoter).     The 

great   Eratosthenca,  who  was   the   first   to   measure    a  meridian  of 

the  eartli,  owed  his  succe-is  in  doing  so  tu  the  previous  investigations 

EBude  ia  tliat  department  by  the  Egyptiaus,  who  were  already  able 
gire  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from 
exandria   tu  Tyann.     In  all  this  there  is  nothine;  that  is  new  to 

tmathematiciauK,  but  few  of  thcui  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
^records  that  make  known  to  us  the  siate   of  matiicuiatieai  science 

auiung  tlte  Egyptians  in  the  iM^^inuiiig  of  the  second  inillcunium  n.c. 

The  lihiiid  papyrun,  prc?cn-ctl  iu  the  Dritiikh  Mu&cuni,  may  be  termed 
w. handbook  of  ancient  Egyptian  mathematics.  It  was  written  by 
fft  certain  AahmcHu.  nrider  one  of  the  Inst  Hykso  kings,  and  shows  that 
jtlic  science  of  ancient  times  continued  Ut  exist  even  under  the  hated 
jconqucrora.  The  Heidelberg  Egyptologist  Eiscnlohr  has  published 
'this  remarkable  codex  and  a  translation  of  it,  with  the  assistance 
tof  Kantor>  the  well-known  authority  uu  the  history  of  mathematics. 
iBome  of  the  mistaken  renderings  of  these  scholars — easily  excusable  oa 
'account  of  the  great  difhculty  of  the  matter — hove  been  pointed  out  in. 
j«  most  acute  aud  stiraulnting  paper  by  L.  Khodet,*  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  mathematicians.  The  Rhiud  ]>apyrus 
-establishes  the  remarkable  fact,  that  certain  processes  of  reckoning 
•used  by  the  writer  of  that  very  ancient  document  are  identical  with 
])rocesses  found  among  the  Greeks,  and,  through  thcra,amoug  the  Arabs 
Wnd  the  \VcHteru  roatbematiciaus  of  tliu  Middle  Ages,  to  whom  the 
Ivritings  of  the  Arabs  were  made  known,  for  the  most  part,  by  Jewiidi 
■cholars.  AVhen  we  had,  for  example,  the  arithmetical  process  of  the 
Y  iklsc  stating''  to  have  been  practised  from  the  time  of  Aahmcsu 
*  Jvnnra!  Anati^**,  sepliiino  icric,  'o  uv  xvUi-  18SI,  |>.  1^  Miq. 
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(ahoul  1*00  Q.c.)  down  to  tlic  eixteeath  ceDtuT7  a.V).,  that  leenu  re* 
markable  onougbj  but  it  is  more  astonishing  still  to  6ijd  Uist 
certain  examples  of  progression  which  extort  a  smile  from  ui  on 
account  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  their  arrangemcDt,  ire 
contained  in  the  nritings  of  Fibonacci  (LeODardo  von  Pisa),  about 
the  year  1200  a.d.,  io  exactly  the  same  form  in  which  thejr  are 
gtrea  by  Aahmesu.  This  fact>  discovered  by  Rhodetj  is  bo  remark, 
able,  KO  easily  understood,  and  90  striking  to  the  eye,  that  it  will 
interest  even  the  lay  mind.     The  Egyptian  examijle  is  stated  thai  :— 

Scribes 7 

Cats 40 

Mice 343 

Measures  of  com      >     .      .  S.O-tl 

Bushels 16.807 


19,607  - 

That  is,  there  are   7    scribesj    and    every    scribe  has  7  cats  (49|;V^ 
and    every    cat    catches     7    mice    (343) ;     and   every   mouse  ia  a 
given  time  eats   7  measures  of   corn    (2,401) ;    and    every  meaaoR      | 
vhen  sown  produces  7  bushels  (16,807).      How  much  is  the  whole? 
19,007. 

This  example,  or  a  similar  one,  appears  to  have  been  the  baits  of 
that  of  Fibonacci,  Nay,  as  far  aa  concerns  the  figures,  it  would  be 
identical  with  it,  hod  not  the  Itjilian  carried  the  progressioD  a  ttrp 
fnrther  than  the  Fgyption  bos  done.  Acconling  to  Fibonacci,  it 
runs  tbuH ; — 7  old  wivca  go  to  Konie,  and  every  wife  has  7  mulft 
(49)  ;  and  every  mule  carries  7  sacks  (343),  and  in  every  tack  arc 
7  loB*Ta  (2j4()l).  For  every  loaf  there  are  7  knives  (16,807).  and 
every  knife  has  7  sbeatlig.  How  much  is  the  whole  ?  I3~,2oS. 
■Without  the  last  step,  the  result  in  both  cases  would  have  been  the 
same.* 

We  cannot  go  further  into  these  things  here,  bnt  we  mutt  ment»ob_ 
that  the  great  geograjiher,  astronomer,  and  mathematician,  Clai 
PtolemffiUH,  who  waa  not  born,  as  was  formerly  believed,  in  Pclusit 
but   in  Ptolemais,  a  town   situated  on  the   Upper   Nile,  and  com 
quently  in  the  heart  of  Kgypt,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tcii 
of  the  priestly  scholars  of  the  Nile.     He  seems  to  have  made 

•  BtfoM  writing  th*»9  linft«  1  met  with  a  r«mtrluble«nLUiijIvDf  thuMa^MRt -^ 
hu  g>U  tbo  api-ck'ftuuo  vf  bdog  %  omc  of  pMgrtauon  like  the  on«  meiitimMl  wktm,  I 
ajtpli^d  to  real  circiiniBUiic«ti.     Tb«  follnwin;;  legend  ia  a«»oi^into>l  wiUi  ibi . 
flmclia  (Well  of    the  Seven)  where  Abraham    iluf;  tha  t>-*-ll  and    ^v«  At 
trora  a«  a  ])]<»1g«  cif  tli4  iilliuicv  ronclndtid  witli  btm:   "  Hoic  tbn  BcDJ  Uti 
av  7  ««l!i,  antl  every  w«tl  bnd  7  moulba.  and  ev«iy  mouth  7  LtoukIu,  mad  vnt 
troTigl)  drank  7  hotwa."    Slrylock  luys  ; — 

"If  every  ducat  in  aix  thnoMnil  ducata 
WciT  m  »ix  ports,  aiiJ  crory  part  •  duc^t. 
I  would  not  draw  tU«m ;  I  wwild  havemy  bead. 
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■flhscrrations,  not  at  Kanopus,  but  iu  the  Scrapcuin  at  Alexandria. 
TLf  previous  work  of  Kudasos  of  Knidos,  who,  according  to  aiithcatic 
evidence,  had  attended  the  college  at  HeUopoIis  from  36fi  to  Stit  d.c.  ; 
Qf  Erat03thencj,  of  the  great  Hippsrchiis,  of  Maririiw  of  Tyre,  and 
others,  all  lay  to  his  hand.  He  kne\7  the  maps  of  the  Milesian  Anaxi- 
mandcr,  of  Hckataens  and  Amtagaras,  who  were  welt  acquainted  with 
Egrypt,  and  he  must  have  been  able  to  take  a  much  wider  sweep  than 
the  Egyptian  priests.  Hia  knowle<lgc  of  peoples  and  connti4e:i 
was  certainly  not  dcrircd  from  them,  but  from  the  commercial  cun> 
nections  of  the  Alcxandriann.  Hut  still  he  fonnd  amonp;  his  own 
countrymen  much  that  could  be  mode  uac  of,  and  when  the  Arabian 
ecogra])hcr  Mns'udi  asserts  that  there  were  maps  in  the  geo^raphiDi  of 
Ptolcmaius  and  Mannus  of  'ryrr,  which  were  painted  with  colours, 
the  statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  hy  the  scanty  traces  of  ancient 
Egyptian  cartography  that  have  come  down  to  us,  for  thc^c  prf!?rnt 
the  mountainous  country,  in  which  the  gold-mines  of  the  Pharaoha 
were  situated,  in  linos  of  very  clnmsy  drawing,  but  with  variegated 
colouring.  The  coloured  maps  which  Mamfin,  who  studied  with 
great  zeal  at  the  college  at  Fostat  {t  833),  published  with  his  geo- 
graphy, are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  Ptolemajns  himself. 

It  is  known  that  the  great  Syntaxis  of  Ptolcmieus,  under  its  Arabic 
name  of  Almagest  {fAtyiarri — i.e.,  the  greatest),  and  the  tables  of  the 
same  scholar,  were  curly  translated  into  Arabic,  and  were  nut  known  iu 
iiuropc  cxcc])t  by  means  of  thi»  version  before  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  coutury.  Then  for  the  lintt  time  did  the  geography  of  the 
great  Egyptian,  and  the  not  very  sueecs&ful  maps  of  Agathnda:moii> 
become  accessible  to  the  West  iu  their  original  Greek  form.  Thanks 
to  their  works,  the  Arabs  wuro  from  that  century  onwards  far  in 
advance  of  all  other  peoples  in  mathematical  geography.  They  knew 
already  that  the  earth  was  a  ball  and  moved  in  space,  though  they 
still  erroneously  looked  on  it  as  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Ahultida 
says,  for  example,  that  if  two  persons  travelled  round  the  earth,  Iho 
one  going  in  an  easterly  and  the  dthcr  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
if  they  met  again  nt  the  spot  from  which  they  had  started,  the 
one  would  be  a  day  before  and  the  other  a  day  behind  the  time 
of  the  ordinary  calendar.  Now  compare  with  tlits  the  fact  mcn- 
tiooed  by  the  too  early  deceased  Peschcl,  that  when  the  tirtt  »hip,  the 
Victoria,  made  in  1522  the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  fonnd  k 
day  wanting  in  the  ship's  reckoning,  the  best  heads  despaired  of 
discovering  a  solution  for  this  simple  circumstance. 

Unfortunately,  onr  knowledge  of  the  state  of  astronomical  science 
among  the  ancient  Egyptian<i  is  no  limited,  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
try  to  pick  out  from  the  wntiugs  of  Pcolcmxus  all  that  he  owed  to 
the  learning  of  his  countrymen.  This,  however,  can  hi  easily  per- 
ceived, that  he  went  beyond  them  iu  all  fields.  Unless  we  are  to 
assume  that   bis  tables  have  been  incompletely  prescrreJ,  his  list  of 
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kings  fihoirs  that  he  intentioQally  omitted  much  that  he  miefat%| 
liift  time  have  found  in  the  orchirca  of  the  temples  uQ  the  Nile;  fo 
-while  he  enumerates  tircnty  Babylonian  kings,  ten  I'eniin, 
thirteen  of  the  hniiM  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  veil  as  the  Iteman  Emporatk 
tStcT  Augustus,  be  gives  no  list  vhatCTcr  of  the  Pharaohs.  I 
doctrine  of  the  cccentricit)*  ami  epicycles  of  the  planets,  nliioh 
current  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  Middle  Ages,  cooDects  itself  witb 
the  previous  labours  of  Apollonius  of  Pcrga  &n<l  the  great  Hipparchkt, 
and  is  conscfiuently  associated  only  indirectly  at  the  hot  with  Egrp- 
tiau  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  affirm  that  TCudoxoa's  theory 
of  the  tiphcrcs  is  connected  with  Eg)-ptian  ideas,  because  he  w 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  priests  at  Ilcliopolis,  and  because  lb 
astronomers  of  the  Kile  had  long  before  his  time  reduced  the  ap- 
parently arbitrary  courses  of  the  planets  to  the  form  of  a  cirda  iaa 
vay  siruilar  to  his  couccptioa.  Aristotle  speaks  of  very  auaentoi)- 
scrratioos  of  the  planets  by  the  Egyptians  aud  Cabylotiiuu ;  aod 
Sciicca  says  expressly  that  it  was  Kudoxos  that  first  brought  tlw 
knowledge  of  the  pianctniy  motions  from  3^gypt  to  Greece.  Acoml- 
ing  to  this  same  Kudoxos,  every  planet  liad  to  move  through  a 
number  of  spheres,  or  trauspareuc  ball-shells,  all  couccntne^  im 
moviug  iu  diflercut  directions.  He  believed  there  wuro  twcDly-Kt 
of  these  iu  all.  This  Dumber  was  suhRCijueutly  iuorcased  by  Aristoik! 
to  fifty-five.  "  We  read,"  says  a  great  modem  scholar,  "  of  the  gm- 
metrical  phantasy  of  the  aucients,  wJiich  lookcxl  on  space  as  bcio* 
filled  with  fifty-five  transparent  halls  turning  on  diflereDt  axes  ut 
different  ways  and  iu  diHcrunt  periods,  hut  they  left  unsoln>d  ibc 
problem  of  coiiucctiug  these  apparently  irreg^ular  movements  togetkn 
under  a  single  law."  ,-    .,     ,   ,r 

If  we  look  into  tlieir  extant  writings,  we  find  that  they  th 
tlic  uuivcrse  to  bv  occupied  by  seventy-five  spheres.  These  are  fi 
()ucntly  mentioned,  and  their  importance  indicated  in  passages  of  tW 
so-called  l^kvnnuicxisi  on  the  kings'  gmvea  of  Bibiu-cl-^fuliik,  >rhiA 
have  been  published  and  excelleiitly  commented  on  by  the  Gen 
Egyptologist,  Naville.  They  were  termed  Kerl\  and  dtstiuguisKi 
either  by  tlie  general  sign  for  abode  or  dwelling,  or  hv  the  •  ' 
The  scvcnty-fivc  forms  of  divinity  (here  termed  Ri)  have  tin  . 
liag-place  in  them  and  fill  them  full.  The  spirit  of  the  IIi( 
occupies  them,  proceeds  from  them,  and  lives  in  them  i:  ' ' 
peace.  They  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  bal.-- 
Eudoxoa,  They  muat  l>e  thought  of  as  flying  clouds  clear  as  crystal. 
Iu  the  mythologtciLl  ostrouomical  representations,  found  on  the 
ceiling  of  hulls  )t»cred  to  the  gods,  deity,  entering  tlic  rcnsiUe 
world  as  a  star,  movea  in  a  golden  boat  on  their  snr&ce.  Acconi- 
iug  to  par\thcisttc  conccptious,  Ra  is  he  in  whom  all  the  sphoci 
arc  uriiicd,  who  comprehends  them  all  in  himself,  aud  fills  tbaa 
vitk  bis  being.     In  tliis  counectiou  Naville  rccalhi  the  saying  of 
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Daftiaiclus,  "  The  whole  kosmos  is  the  kosmical  Gml,  for  he  cmbrnecB 
all  kosmical  sphcren  in  himself."  The  Icaroed  S^vrer  states  expressly 
that  this  iMiying  was  deriveil  from  niK-ient  trailitiotiH,  and  by  Lhat  he 
means  those  of  the  Kgypttsu!>,  for  we  know  that  he  oTres  the  best 
p&rt  of  his  uwa  knowledge  to  Theon  of  Alexandria^  and  Aniirioniufl 
the  Eg:yptian. 

Some  texts  of  old  date  appenr  to  indimte  that  nstronomcrs  nndrr 
the  Pharaohs  already  powcsscd  n  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,    and     the    Norwegian    Licblcin    hai    carefully    collected    all 
the    informatiou  bearing  on    iXvxt  matter;    but    for    many  reasons 
we    cannot    consider   the  remarkable    facts    he   adduces    as  results 
of  astronomical  observation.     The  astronomical  writings  and  tables 
of  the    ancient    horoscopists    are  lost,    hot    we    gather    that    they 
,    contained  surprisingly  extensive  knowledge,  for  Diodorus  states  that 
the  Egyptian  nstronomcrs  knew  how  to  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon   with   unerring  accuracy,  and  according  to  Piogenea 
Lacrtius,  there  were  observed,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  Alex- 
ander the  Ureat,  375  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  H52  of  the  moon.     The 
flgyptians  were  acqoainted,  as  Lepsius  most  ably  proves,  with  the 
fixed  stars.     According  to  their  view,  the  earth  sat  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  all  the  stars  journeyed  round  her. 
l^f>  i^pace  does  not  permit  ns  to  go  into  the  other  branches   of  know- 
Pledge  crdtivated   hy    the    Arabs.     Their    philosopliy,   as   is  known, 
was  chtircly    dcj>cndcQt   on  Aristotle,    whose  works,    like    these  of 
I    Ptolenucus,  wcro  brought  to  the  West  in  the  Middle  Agc!<,  iu  part  by 
means  of  Arabic  translations.      Wc  know  so  little  of  the  philology 
of  tbe  Egyptians  that  we  mu&L  forbear  trying  to  find  in  the  philolo- 
gical works  of  the  Arabs  what  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 
j    What  is  best  in  the  Greek  philoj'ophers  was  arrived  at  hy  themoelveft 
independently,  hut  still  mucli  might  he  aildcd  to  Teiclimiillrr's  nhio 
^    account  of  the  Kgyptian  teaching  in  Hekataeua.     In  the  writings  of 
the  Nco-Platonists.  wo  have  ourselves  come  across  many  thin^  nn- 
I    couditicmally  Kgyptian,      In  Arabic  tracts  alsr),  like   that  of  Hcrmc* 
,    on  the  Human  Soul,  there  are  many  rrmarkuhlc  resemblances  to  ideas 
which  we  (tnd  in  earlier  times  exprcMcd  by  l-igyptian  priests.     Tho 
,    religion  of  the  Mussulmans  came  to  Egypt  reaily-madc  nnil  complete 
I    along  with  its  confcssoi-s.     The  Koran  has  been  much,  thomnghlyj  and 
more  or  leas  ably  and  profoundly  commcntcil   on   in  that  country, 
bnt,   naturally,   always  in   a  purely  Arabian  sense,      But  in  Cairo 
"    many  outward  things,  especially  the  forms  taken  by  hencficrnco  and 
tbe  funeral  rites,  connect  themselves   with  cnstorrs  and  usages  that 
grew  on   ancient    Egyptian    soil,   and   were  rooted  in   Moslem  life 
throogh  the  instrumentality  of  the  Copts.     One  of  these  customs 
was    that  of   attaching  schools    ns   pious    foundations    to    templed. 
I    In    the  eartietit   times   we  Hnd  all  ncminarics  of  science  of   which 
hieratic  manuscripts  make  mention,  closely  aMociatcd  with  the  temples 
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of  the  god-i.     The  most  important  of  these  institntions  flourished  ai 
the   territory   of  the  Necropolis   of  Thchcs,  and   belonged,  together^ 
with   the  famous  librarj   which  bore  tlie  inscription   "  Ho^pit&l  of 
the  Soul,"  to  the  Mcmnominm  of  Ramses  II.    But  in  the  reiidrtitial 
part  of  Thebes  also,  scholastic  institutions  were  maintainrd  in  oon.^ 
nection  with  the  greatest   sanctuary   of  the  kingdom.     The  pupili^ 
educated  at  tlicm  meet  iw  often  under  the  name  of  scholars  of  the 
town  of  Ammon,  and  it  is  nowestablislied  that  the  colleges  of  Ileho- 
l>oUs  and  Sain  were  connected  with  the  temples  of  tliosc  towns.    Kten- 
sanctuary  had  landed  property,  and  was  put  iuto  an  excellent  poiitioo 
by  the  endowmeuts  provided  by  Pharaoh   and   pnrale   bcnefactcn, 
and  oftciL  by  claims  to  pious  services.     The  real  and  movable  esbie 
.of  the  temples  and  »chooU  «a»  largely  iucreased,  especially  by  tbe 
lavish  generosity   of  Ramses   the  Tliird,   and   it  may  l>c  conjpuwl 
throughout  witli  tlic  ankOf  t*»ug-  vjakf),   the   foundfttious  in  wlii(& 
Cairo  is  peculiarly  rtch,  but  which  have  been  subject  to  Slate  snptr- 
visioQ   since  Mohammed  'Ali.     Of  course  it  is  difficult  1o  detemiie 
ta  what  form  the  heathen  custom  jircservcd  itself  in  passing  throng 
the    Christian    period    into    the    Moslem.      It    is    usual,    in    iht 
transition  of  u   people   from   one  religion  to  unothcr,  for  impottutt 
institutions   of  the  old  doctrine    to   be  completely   abolished,  xihilp 
matters  uf  unessential  detail  arc  uftfrii   willingly  retained   sad  lire 
]oag  in  oral  tradition  as  popular  sufierstitions. 

In  thi.s  way  the  worship  uf  cat.i,  nhich  were  held  high  ami  liolj' 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  has  survived  to  the  present  day^  tlioit};Ii 
in  an  ever  feebler  and  feebler  form.  The  Kadi  was  obliged,  mx 
very  long  ago,  to  feed  homeless  mouse-catchers  fur  the  most  part  v. 
his  own  cost,  and  even  to-day  meat  is  laid  out  for  them  erery  sAer. 
noon  in  a  particular  courtyard  to  which  they  floclt.  The  great  Sultan 
Bebnrs  bequeathed  a  garden  in  the  north  of  Cairo  for  the  entemia- 
mcnt  of  the  eats  of  the  town.  The  German  pilgrim  Arnold  rtm  llsrf 
saw  a  soldier  sitting  in  the  sunshine,  and  observed  that  he  allovcd 
bioiself  to  be  painfully  roasted  and  blinded  rather  than  go  back  isui 
the  shade,  because  he  could  not  bring  it  into  his  heart  to  disturb  tbe 
sleep  of  a  eat  that  lay  in  hi*  bosom. 

It  is  especially  remarkable,  however,  to  find  this  surrival  of  andent 
Egyptian  animal-worship  introduced  into  one  of  the  most  important 
religions  functions  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mrca, 
Rnd  retained  in  it  to  this  day.  Pilgrimages  to  particular  s&netutrin 
were  already  customary  in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  Bubastii,  ia 
the  Delta,  is  mentioned  as  the  shrine  of  the  most  important  of  tbete. 
At  that  place  was   situated  the    principal   sanctuary    of  the   godden 

:bet,  the  daughter  of  the  sun-god  l*ia,  who  was  represented  by  a 
It's  head,  08  the  Queen  of  Lore,  from  whom  passion,  lust  and  fatal 
lotoxicution  flowed  into  the  hearts  of  the  pious.  Men  and  woDoii 
itom.  oU  Egypt  streamed  ia    wild    licentiousness    to   her   temple. 
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700,000  men,  wo  afe  told  by  Ilerodotiia,  went  to  Bnbastis  crcry  year 
and  brouglit  dead  cats  there  for  burial ;  and  this  statement  has  been 
completely  anthcnticated,  for  a  short  time  ago  a  cat  graveyard,  contain- 
ing innumerable  bones  of  this  sacred  animal,  was  discovered  in  the  heap 
of  ruins  which  rises  from  the  plain  of  Zakazik,  and  now  constitutes  the 
only  remains  of  the  famous  pilgrimage  city  of  Buboalis.  As  700.000 
of  the  faithful  went  to  Bubastis  under  the  Pliartmhs,  bo  in  the  present 
day  70,000  Moslems  are  oblige<;l  to  make  the  pilgriniagc  to  Mecca.  If 
this  number  is  not  complete,  then  Heuveu  makes  up  the  difference  by 
aeudtug  augets.  The  caravan  begins  with  the  Mahmal  of  Cairo,  and 
what  comes  next  in  the  long  procesisiou  immediritely  after  the  Camel- 
SchCch,  who  every  year  makes  the  pilgrimage,  half  naked,  and  with 
streaining  hair?  It  is.  the  Father  of  Cats,  or  Schecb  of  Cats,  who 
carries  with  Lim,  in  baskets  hanging  on  either  side  of  Ins  saddle,  is 
many  eats  aa  he  can  accommodate  before  and  behind  him. 

In  earlier  times  the  earavau  was  accompanied  by  a  mother  of 
cats,  instead  of  a  fathur  of  cat»,  but  the  wife  ha^  been  supplanted  by 
the  husband  in  eunscciucncc  of  the  small  part  which  women  take  in 
tlie  pilgrimage.  Islam  has,  indeed,  generally  deprived  women  of  the 
privileged  positiou  which  wan  granted  tliem  in  ancient  Kgvpt.  A 
pilgrimage  similar  to  that  of  Bubaslis  is  at  present  celebrated  at  Tanta. 
It  ia  attached  to  the  tomb  and  commemoration  festival  of  the  saint 
Sejjld  Ahraed-cl-Bcdawi.  Popular  festivals,  on  as  great  a  scale  as 
those  of  the  time  of  the  Fhtiruohs,  are  associated  with  the  religious 
celebration,  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  whole  boatfuts  of  women  of  ill- 
fame  going  to  the  fair  of  Tanta,  who,  as  soon  as  they  met  another 
boat,  uttered  those  singular  shrill  sercama  with  which  under  emotional 
excitement,  whether  gay  or  sad,  they  rend  the  ear.  These  women 
conduct  themselves  in  general  not  much  more  decently  than  theu 
^^ndccessors  at  the  pilgrimage  to  Bubustis. 

^P'ln   the  graveyard  of  Cairo   the  Kgyplian   archmologiat  will   find 
many  traw-s  of  pre-Christian  times.      The  Greeks  burnt   the  dead; 
the    Christians  disliked   mummifying    them  ;  for    example,    one   of 
the   most   ancient   saints  of  the  Coptic  Church  desired  to  see  his 
body   saved   from   that    process ;  and   so   the  art  of  the  Colcbytes, 
Farashistcs  and  Tarichentcs  became  lust;  but  just  as  Memphis  and 
Thebes  had  their  necropolis,  so  Cairo  has  its  city  of  the  dead.     Of 
course  this  is  situated  in  the  cast  of  the  town,  and  not,  according  to 
ancicut  Egyptian  u^age,  in   the  M-est.      This   circnmstauce  is  partly 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  and  partly  to  the  altered  estimate 
set  upon  the  various  quarters  of  the  heavens,  for  the  Aloslcma  have 
quite  diH'ercut  ideas  on  this  point  from  the  ancient  Egrptians,     The 
latter  gave  the  first  rank  io  the  south,  the  hooic  of  the  Nile,  oil 
wliich  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  country  dc|>cuded;  and  oiucc  they 
likened  the  fate  of  the  soul  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  Ihouglit  tlio 
boat  of  day  rcccivc-d  the  immortal  part  of  man  in  order  Io  disappear 
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villi  it  at  tiigfac  in  the  under  world,  the  necropoIiB  was  nacnraU/' 
plart'd  in  the  west  of  tliu  town.  So  too  the  Borcopha^s  chninhen 
in  the  Pyramid*  were  i>tn(¥d  in  the  west,  liccansc  Osiris  lirod  in  the 
veat.  To  the  Moslems  od  the  Xile,  on  the  other  band,  tho  eait  is 
the  most  hniunirnhle  quarter.  To  the  cast  the  iti.cc.  is  alvavs  turned 
in  prayer,  to  the  east  tho  }iead  is  always  turned  in  dying,  fiir  in  the 
east  lies  the  holiest  of  holy  places,  Mecca  with  its  Ka*aba.  Besides, 
the  Arahs  formed  an  intt-lligcut  economical  estimate  of  the  nature  tjt 
the  country  coniiucrcd  by  them,  to  which  Arriati  refers  Id  the  first 
veree  of  a  series  of  distichs  which  ho  caused  to  be  engraTed  oa  thtf 
Great  Sphiun  :— 

"  (iod  lounded  he»  tlits  f»r  nhining  ttaik  at  ■rt  

TliSt  cttYvtallf  jjnnrdu  the  field's  whuit  [imilncing  pUin." 

Tlie  hihitatioiis  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  the  desert  iu  ordi 
nut  to  diminish  the  cultivable  land  of  the  living,  and,  as  is 
also  well  established,  in  order  to  protect  the  corpse  from  the 
overflow  of  the  river.  The  mummies  would  have  been  injured  by 
the  water,  and  cxiKrricticc  may  have  taught  the  priestly  j^ysi* 
cians  that  noxious  exhalations  rise  from  flooded  graveyards  af^cf 
the  abatement  of  the  flood.  So  the  Karafc,  as  the  Caireucs  tena 
their  necrojHilis,  lies  iu  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  tuwn,  and 
on  dnert  ground.  liither  every  Triday  come  the  Moslem  cittzou 
before  snnrisr,  pronounce  a  sare  from  the  Koran  over  the  grare 
of  their  dead,  and  distribute  date--<,  bread,  and  the  like,  to  the 
|ioor.  Tlicn  the  halabe  and  durabuke  (viotina  and  ketilrdiuros)  are 
plnycd,  and  the  visit  to  thl^  gravrynrd  brromcs  a  feast.  The  ancient 
iigyptiana  conducted  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

On  stated  days  the  survivors  visited  the  tombs  of  their  deponed 
friends,  sacrificed,  bnnqnetcd,  played  the  harp,  and  Rang  and  invited 
their  acqiiaintanocii  to  entertain  me  nt.s  at  home.  At  the  grave  of 
Nefcrhotep  iu  Thebes  {sixteenth  century  ex.)  may  be  seen,  cut 
iu  the  Htone,  the  song  of  th«^  harper  who  was  appointed  to  play 
at  such  fe&tivitieit,  and  this  soug  shows  how  a  certain  freah  delight 
in  life  mingled  with  tlie  feeliugs  about  death  that  w-ere  prevalent 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  celebrated  their  ffstival*.  more 
boisterously  than  most  other  people*.  One  is  rewiudtrd  of  tbc 
Anacreontic  verse:  "The  present  day  is  here  for  the  heart  to 
enjoy  ;  who  knows  what  the  next  muy  bring?"  or  of  the  Horatisn 
'*'  carpe  diem/'  and  the  whole  ode  on  Lcucouoif,  whcu  one  hears 
the  harper  atngitrg  at  the  tomb  of  Ncferhotcp  iu  celebration  Of 
the  festival  of  the  Prophet :  "  IJring  me  sweet-scented  ointment,  ami 
boJsamj  and  twine  with  garlands  of  lloweri  the  brt^ast  and  arms  of 
thy  niueh-Iored  aieter,  who  attaches  herself  aflcctionately  to  tlwe. 
Wc  will  sing  5ong!>,  we  will  strike  the  harp  bcforr  thy  face.  Lay  aside 
all  care,  and  think  only  of  joy  till  the  day  of  our  dei>artnre  draws 
near.     Then  shall  we  arrive  and  find  peace  in  the  kingdom  wheira 
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silence  roign?."  Is  it  arcidcntnl  that  the  sinfj^er*  who  accom|iany  the 
corpse  of  dcecasrd  Mn^sulmaufl  are  often  bliudj  like  the  musicians 
who  oStciat«d  in  the  funeral  rites  of  aucicul  Egypt  ?  Atid  wlio  know» 
the  ancient  Kf^pHan  repreMntatioiiB  of  tlio  women  who  made  the 
lamentations  for  the  dead — who  has  read  what  Herodotus  has  writMR' 
about  the  Egyptian  mourning  women — without  being  reminded 
of  it  all  when  lie  sees  the  women  of  raudtru  Cairo  who  attend  a 
funeral  smear  tbeir  breaat  and  brow  with  mud,  raise  their  arms,  and 
strike  their  head  with  their  hands?  When  we  meet  sueh  a  funeral 
proc*»ioo,  we  may  well  believe  that  our  "  to-day"  is  united  without 
intemiption  with  the  days  of  Ncferliotep.  The  mourning  women  at 
the  funeral  of  deeeascd  Caireues  appear  to  be  the  direct  saccewors 
of  those  whom  we  sec  on  innumerable  sculptures,  Htriking  their 
forehead  with  loud  lamentations.  To  what  Arable  song  must  we 
refer  the  Iiiuos-soug.  which  ilerodotu»  heart!  among  the  Greeks, 
Fhcenicians^  and  in  Cyprus,  and  which  is  ^aid  tu  have  been  called 
Mancr>9  on  the  Nile?  Perhaps  the  melody  often  song,  beginning 
*'Da8  ja  Icllij"  may  bo  taken  for  it.  I  have  heard  the  following 
dedication  sung,  not  only  a  thousand  times  in  Eygpt,  but  alsOj  of 
course  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  in  Andalu9ia>  where  maay  MooiiBh 
songs  still  remain  : — 

.  .   ii    ■I    "■■     fv'      ■•  ■  -         ■ 


It' must  be  noted  that  this  «ong  was  uot  only  sung  on  melancholy 
but  also  on  joyful  occasions.* 

As  iu  the  celcbratious  of  mourning  so  in  those  of  joy,  ancient  and 
moderu  are  mingled.  Oue  of  the  moat  licentious  tignres  in  the 
popular  festivals  o£  Cairo  carries  au  emblou  vhich  was  of  much 
importuLco  in  many  a  celebration  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  works  with  it  iu  mud  play.  It  owes  its  name  to  Saladiu's 
Visier  Karakusch.  The  snake-charmers  whom  one  meets  in  the  open 
Atreets  and  at  all  popuhir  festivities,  form  a  family  in  which  the 
secret  of  taming  poisonous  adders,  of  driving  them  out  of  thecourse> 
of  making  thom  dance,  &e.,  has  boeu  banded  down  from  father  to 
sou  for  UiuusandK  of  years.  Every  child  knows  ui  the  tricks  which 
the  magiuiau4  of  Vharaoh  played  before  Moses ;  but  wc  possess  also 
3  satirical  papyrus  of  the  time  of  Itamsea  IlL,  on  which  we  tee  la  front 

*  For  tlii^  rMxon  «(■  Mnnot  nfjee  wiOi  th«  ntctminit  whicli  HitiKiKh  iti  hi*  "  Atlonu- 

lelli'*  ofthn  ndxewTtiiiiCi-^  to  Biug,  from  which  bal1«tu-}a  ooiiicd.    Among  tbc  Ourenw 
it  \m  AU  ei|iT3Mioa  of  ]»)-* 
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of  the  "  Sublime  Porte,"  the  palace  of  the  king,  a  ram  and  an  in 
playing  lute  and  harp,  and  a  crocodile  practising  magic  on  a  snake. 
H«ccipta  for  driving  noxious  aoimaU  from  a  house  are  found  in 
the  Ebers  papvrus.  Lane  asserts  that  the  modern  anaVc -charmers 
carry  about  with  them  only  snakes  from  which  they  have  prcviouslT 
extracted  the  fangs. 

The  same  wholar  tells  of  an  institution  which  eiiated  in  Cairo  not 
loDg  nince,  and  in  which,  as  we  know  from  the  best  sources  many  atiU 
living  Caireuea  took  ymt.  All  the  guilds  and  trades  of  the  town 
had  their  president  or  schrcho^  and  even  the  common  tbieves 
recognized  such  au  ofllccr  over  them.  People  often  went  to  him  to 
recover  stolen  goods  atid  bring  the  thieves  to  justice,  and  they  com- 
monly succeeded  with  hh  help.  Compare  with  that  the  following 
passage  which  wc  borrow  verbatim  from  "  Diodorus  of  Sicily"  : — 

"  It  was  ordjuned  that  tlioM  who  practised  the  avocation  of  thief  should 
inscribe  their  names  with  tlie  prciiJent  of  the  thieves.  If  they  had  mplea 
aaythiog,  they  had  at  once  to  confess  wbuE  iticy  had  dune  sad  show  him  thrir 
booty.  The  robbed  person  wiiit  tlicu  rctiuinid  to  send  to  this  president  of  thieves 
a  written  staietnont  ul'  all  tlic  tilings  he  had  missiid,  and  mentioa  place,  day  and 
hour  of  their  ilisappearance.  In  this  way  isvurything  Vfus  e;isily  found,  and  ibe 
robbed  pecson  received  his  loat  property  on  paying  a  fourth  of  it.  As  it  was 
impowiiUti  CO  prevent  tbeft  uatirdy,  ihe  lawgiver  tbun  invented  a  moaiM 
of  getting  hack  wliiit  was  stolen  in  return  for  a  certain  redemption  momjr, 
which  was  williugly  paid." 

How  remarkable  la  the  long  duration  of  this  apparently  absurd  custom! 
ITuqueationably  ancicut  Egyptian  is  also  a  part  of  the  calendar 
which  is  BtiU  in  use  among  the  Catrcncs  to-day.  Ooro  the  variable 
nature  of  the  Moslem  lunar  year,  the  periodica)  feasts  fall  at 
different  times  in  different  years,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  present 
Egyptians  should  prefer  using  the  Coptic  calendar  to  their  own, 
in  the  case  of  feasts  that  depend  on  regularly  recurring  natural 
eretits,  because  the  Coptic  calendar  is  founded  on  ihe  ancient 
rptian  solar  year,  which  was  also  made  the  basis  of  our  own 
Icndar  by  Julius  Ctesar.  Many  religious  and  superstitiouB  usages 
~of  the  Mussulmans  connect  themselves  with  the  Christian  feast- 
doys  in  the  Coptic  calendar.  For  example,  the  forty-nine  days  of 
the  Chamsin,  or  hot  S.W.  wind,  are  placed  in  the  period  between  the 
third  day  of  the  Coptic  Easter  feast  and  "Whitsunday.  Again, 
the  cunHuencemcnt  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  fixed,  not  acconling  to 
Ihe  Mfislcui  calendar,  but  according  to  the  Coptic,  and  many  an 
ancient  Kgyptian  survival  coatiouea  in  the  celebration  of  this  natural 
event.  Steru  has  shown  iu  his  paper  on  the  Nile-stele  of  Gcbel 
Siliile,  that  the  two  Kile  feasts  instituted  by  Kamses  11.  are  to  be 
regartled  as  the  jircdecessors  of  those  which  are  celebrated  in  the 
mctrupolis  uf  Egypt  to-day.  The  one  is  the  "  Night  of  the  Drop," 
which  always  falls  on  the  lltfa  Bauneh  (I7tb  June},  when  the  Nile  is 
at  it*  lowest ;    the  other,  the  Cutting  of  the  Dam,  is  fixed  accord- 
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iiig  to  the  state  of  the  water.  Tkey  are  two  months  apart,  just  like 
the  festivals  mentioned  on  the  Nile-stclc  of  the  age  of  the  Pbaraohi. 
Wc  learn  from  the  classical  writers  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny)  that 
the  amoiiDt  of  taxation  was  dctcrminod  cvcrj  year  after  the  abate- 
ment of  the  overflow,  and  that  for  a  fruitful  year  it  was  counted 
necenary  that  the  water  should  have  reached  a  heiglit  of  fourtccu  to 
uxteea  ells.  Who  docs  not  know  of  the  "  Father  Nile'*  in  tlic 
Vatican  surrounded  by  sixteen  genie  chihlrcti  as  allegorical  incorpora- 
tions of  these  sixteen  ells  ?  The  dcsiretl  height  of  the  water  here 
mentioned  waa^  aa  Aristides  expressly  states,  indicated  by  the  Kile- 
gauge  at  Memphis,  and  we  know  that  this  gauge  was  transferred 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  right,  or  more  precisely 
to  the  island  Koda,  opposite  Foatat,  and  that  it  has  retained  its 
importance  for  the  whole  country  to  this  day.  Wc  hare  treated  in 
another  place  of  the  cutting  of  the  dam  and  the  feiLst  connected 
therewith.  Here  we  shall  only  add  that  some  primitive  usages  are 
stiil  associated  with  it.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  cone  of  earth,  callwl  El-Arus — i.e.,  the  bride,  which  is  so 
pkwcd  on  the  dam  that  the  rising  flood  must  wash  it  away  from 
eight  to  funrteeudays  W-fore  it  reaches -its  lieight.  The  circumstance 
that  a  little  com  is  put  on  the  top  of  it  shows  that  it  had  originally 
the  significance  of  an  oSTeriug.  And,  in  fact,  its  recurreuce  appears  to 
stand  iu  close  conuectiou  with  the  anci&at  custom  of  throwing  an 
offering  into  the  Nile  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  its  risiug. 
This  was  practised  iu  heathen  times  at  Memphis,  for  Pliny  mentious 
that  at  the  N'Ue  feast  called  Neilsa,  a  gold  or  silver  dish  was  thrown 
by  the  priests  into  the  so-called  source  of  the  Kile  at  AlL'mphis. 

The  following  story  which  Ibn  Ajas  has  preserved,  is  well  known. 
Shortly  after  the  foutidaliun  of  Fewtat  by  'Amr,  the  Nile  refused  to 
ri&c,  and  the  Copts  wished  to  throw  into  the  water  a  maiden,  the  usual 
utlcring  cost  annually  into  the  arms  of  the  river,  for  they  thought 
the  Nile  would  not  rise  unless  it  received  this  its  customary  tribute. 
When  the  flood  still  delayed  coming,  the  eoniniHudcr  went  to  tlic 
Caliph,  and  informed  him  of  the  circumstance.  1^0  messenger 
returned,  bringing  a  letter  from  Omar,  which  'Arar  was  directed  to 
cast  into  the  river.  This  was  done,  and  on  the  very  next  iiight  the 
water  rose  to  the  necessary  level  of  sixteen  ells,  'llic  Caliph's  letter 
contuned  the  following  words  : — "  To  the  blessed  Nile  of  Egypt.  If 
thou  hast  hitherto  flowed  only  according  to  thine  own  pleasure,  then 
suspend  thy  rising  ;  but  if  thou  obeyest  the  commands  of  the  Most 
flifih  God,  then  we  pray  Him  to  increase  thy  flood/'  Tliis  story  i» 
certainly  founded  on  fact,  for  in  the  days  of  the  trustworthy  Xakriast 
(t  I'M;})  the  Christian  part  of  the  population  of  Cairo  still  threw  a 
casket  containing  the  linger  of  a  saint  into  the  Nile,  in  order  to  move 
it  to  a  favourable  ri^c.  But  when  we  remember  that  those  who  are  said 
shortly  after  the  foundation  of  Fostat  to  have  pressed  for  the  offering 
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of  a  virgio  were  Christians,  and  that  human  sacrifices  were  auttially 
practised  among  the  heatheu  Kgyptiaus,  we  feel  onr«elrca  com 
pellcd  to  iufcr  some  transposition  or  distortiou  in  the  narratin 
of  Ibii  Ajas.  Tlic  overflow  of  the  ^'Ue  itbs  aatorallr  not  ii 
impatieutly  waited  for  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaoba  than  in  t 
£cvciitU  CL-rilitn,'  A.ii.  iiriil  in  our  own  day,  and  trom  the  characi 
of  tho  aucienc  K^ptian  cultns  we  most  assume  that  shortly  before 
the  eommenccmcnt  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile  great  piocwriooi 
took  place,  and  many  kiiid<i  of  offerings  were  made.  ^Theaa  nmt 
hare  been  addressed  to  tbc  Nile-god  Hapi,  and  to  Oaha. 
latter  was  considered  the  great  aboriginal  (mwer  that  rulctl  all  thiai 
and  awnkcncd  all  fresh  life,  working  and  producing  everything  in 
nnder  world,  and  by  consequence  also  in  the  Nile,  moving  through 
abode  of  the  dead,  and  raising  his  own  to  new  life.  In  ptLnihci^a 
texts  Osiris  is  called  tbc  Nile,  and  just  as  he  brings  light  out  of  dark* 
ness,  and  animates  the  dead  to  fresh  exertions,  and  withered  vegeta- 
tion to  neir  bloom,  so  also  he  makes  the  river  of  Kgypl  to  rise  in  in 
season. 

These  ideas  arc  contained  likewise  in  the  Clu-istiao  teaching  of  tlie 
Copt«;  but  xiucc  the  Copta  could  not  look  on  a  lu-atheu  deityaa  anythiof 
but  a  demon,  ibcy  transferred  his  divine  coergj-,  which  was  dispUyM 
most  actively  in  the  regularly  recurring  rise  of  the  riter.to  their  own  holy 
Onou.    In  a  Chriittian  Egyptian  papyrus,  written  in  Greek  hcKamcten, 
and  belonging  apparently  to  the  fifth  o^  sixth  century  A.V.,  the  foUo»- 
ing  passage  occurs  in  an  exorcism :  "Come  to  me,  holy  Orion,  thou  win 
i-estest  in  the  north,  thou  who  movest  the  flood  of  the  Nile  and  minglcrt 
it  with  the  sea."    This  formula  is  very  like  bcatbeu  Egyptian  ooMflf 
the  same  kind,  and  it  may  be  hero  mentioned  that  in  texts  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  Pharaohs  Osiris  is  addressed  as  the  coostellatioa  of 
Orion.  A  disguisc-d  Osiris>wor»tiip  bad  thus  certainly  coutinuad  Muoof 
'the  Copts  up  till  the  Musxulnian  invaaion,  ami  when  we  hear  of  the 
ofTeriugs  of  many  sorts  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  threw  into  theNile 
ir.y.,  the  dish  already  mentioned),  wc  may  safely  a^uume  that  the  Copk 
had  not  yet  renounced  this  cuittom  of  their  ancestors  when 'Aiur  built  ■ 
•FoKtai.      We  cannot,  indeed,  attribute  to  them  the  oHcrin^  of  ami 
luaiden,  a  virgin  of  llcsh  and  blood,  but  when  wc  find  in  Porphyrrt 
statement    of   Manctho    to    the    effect  that  the   Kgyptiana  had  in 
earlier  times  sacrifincd  men  in  great   numbers,  and    that  Amasia  lurf 
Abolished  this  horrible  custom  and  substituted  wb\  figures  Gar  the  no, 
wc  may  perhaps  discover  in  this  some  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  CAifoa 
What  the  CopLi  proposed  must  have  been  to  throw  into  the  rivcrllK 
wax  statue  of  a  maiden  with  certain  ceremonies,  but  'Amr  thougbtlK 
conld  not  tolerate  this,  because  as  a  mouotheUtic  Arab,  the  foe  rf 
images,  be  did  not  wish  to  owe  anything  to  an  ido\.   Perhaps  thehrid" 
which  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  make  out  of  the  Nile  mud  nsy 
be  considered  tho  successor  of   tbc   was  Ggtire.      This  guess  wiai 
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some  support  from  the  accoantH  found  la  the  hieroglyphic  texts  of 
the  ceremonies  practised  at  the  Nile  feasts.  According  to  these 
texts  the  image  of  Ilatbor,  whose  fair  bosom  was  uncovered  on  a 
certain  day  before  the  worshippers,  was  carried  at  the  time  of  the  Nile 
rising  in  a  solemn  procession  to  Edfti  in  order  to  visit  her  son  Hor  Hud 
there.  At  this  peculiar  season  the  goddess  Ncitli  is  said,  according  to 
the  Feast  Calendar  of  K<tnc  (on  13  E[iipht],  to  bear  her  son  anew. 
Her  head  is  seen  as  slin  lies  bearing  him,  stretched  in  the  water. 

The  image  of  a  ginldci^s  (Neith)  thus  appears  actnnlty  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  river  during  the  rising.  Moat  of  the  statemerita  in  these 
icxts  relate  to  cercnmciica  olHwrved  with  the  images  of  deities.  Per- 
haps the  custom  pr^etiscu  bv  Christians  in  the  time  of  'Amr  is 
connected  with  this  usage;  perhaps  we  must  sec  in  it  another  ceremony 
coDDecte<)  witli  the  worship  of  Osiris,  into  which  wc  cannot  enter 
further  here.* 

A  tear  of  Ifas,  when  her  heart  was  breaking  with  anxiety  for  the 
return  of  her  hoaband,  fell,  according  to  the  belief  of  heathen  times, 
into  the  river  and  made  it  swell,  and  then,  after  Horns  had  con- 
quered Set  (the  Ary),  it  brought  back  the  husband  (Osiri^Nile)  to  the 
mourning  wife  (the  earth  longing  for  fertilization) ;  but  this  tear  the 
Arabs  have  converted  into  the  "  divine  drop,"  which,  as  they  tliink, 
causes  the  risiog  of  the  Nile. 

The  iiuiuirer  iu  Cairo  thus  finds  the  old  in  the  new  everywhere, 
in  ut,  in  science,  in  civil  and  public  life.  The  physical  law  of  the 
CDOserration  of  matter  is  true  al»o  of  ttie  acquisitions  of  the  mind. 
They  seem  to  disappear,  vanish,  and  go  to  nothing,  but  they  are 
ouly  furgotten,  and  in  ruality  tiansmiite  themselvc£  into  uew  and  no 
loDgcr  rc(*ogiiiziiblp  forms,  or  diKap|iear  jicrhapa  temporarily  under  dust 
or  behind  clouds.  Hut  they  still  live  and  work  on,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  joys  of  the  investigator  to  seek  and  rccngniwi  them 
under  nibbish  heaps  or  in  thick  wrappings,  Wliatan  enjoyment  it  la 
■lo  search  through  Cairo  for  the  remains  of  antiquity.  May  those 
to  whom  it  is  to-day  gfiren  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
not  forget  that  with  every  monument  of  ancient  Egypt  they  destroy, 
they  destroy  a  part  of  her  greatness.  History  eschews  wreaths,  but 
nourishes  the  whip,  and  she  has  engraved  on  her  tables  in  much 
deeper  letters  the  destructive  work  of  the  Vandals  than  all  their 
brave  and  glorious  decdi. 

Geoko  Ebers. 

♦  In  tli«  iiinet«eDtli  UppCT  Egj-ptUnproxnnce,  tliatof  thoOxyryncliilea  of  tdc  Orevkc. 
whuM  aen-il  anioml,  the  tint  UxjTyncbfm.  yrta  cli»cly  i;oun«<.'U>d  witli  tlie  vonlup  oT 
OtiTU,  Homa  i«  uiit,  nfbM- tic  overthrow  Set,  the  cnvmy  i>f  his  father  Usiri',  to  hkvc 
eat  atX  Ilia  leu  nuti  givm  it  to  thn  iiriuatB  of  tlitr  nrrckrt.  or  (ACcr>Min^  to  Dir-michrn'B 
apltnatioii  ul  tb«  vonl)  obaervatary  of  tlin  >iilfl  ritinif;.  Now,  >n  Miuual'a  lu^  u  nid 
to  WTit  boPD  thfowii  into  tho  river  l>y  thi.-9«  |>rivBt«  at  nu  offcrinj:,  Iml  th.»t  i-i  reum«t*iic« 
ia  nMrrAiMr  of  nnnth«r  ox  pi  mint  ion  th:tn  thftt  just  siiggevtod.  TIiIh  aiiiiukl's  )»^  is 
I  called  ohMytrA  at  aiM^i'-h,  itnil  it  w  |h&ii))1c  to  Ukc  tliis  w^ml  of  Itiu  AjJe  for  the  Anbic 
ArOi.  a[M)  in  ltt»t  esse  the  iitFenuj;  of  ft  leg  is  %  conun^Ution  for  tiic  oH'cnug  o/  nJmM 
*r  a.yoiiiig  mavhn  ^drfLst. 
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l^llK  Bubjicct  of  how  to  dispose  of  our  tlc&d  in  such  a  manner  n 
belt  to  combine  reverence  for  their  sacred  bodies,  vitli  dne 
carp  Tor  the  health  of  the  living,  is  one  so  full  of  intorestj  that  do 
(inr,  travelling  in  lands  where  methoils  differing  from  our  own  ue 
|)ra<rtiscd,  can  fail  to  experience  some  cariosity  on  the  subject. 

During  our  travels  in  India  I  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
witriiMniiijf  the  process  uf  crcmatiou  us  practised  by  the  Hindoos, 
more  Pipocially  at  Benares,  that  most  holy  city  of  the  Brahmins, 
tlw  liouriio  which  every  pious  Hindoo  craves  to  reach,  in  time  to 
die  Ihrro,  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river  Ganges.  Many  a  time, 
I  have  Koen  the  dyiug  laid  down  to  breathe  their  last  breath  alooe 
on  llio  Iidllowcd  sliore,  while  their  friends  went  oflF  to  bargain  with 
the  uci^ltbouring  timber  merchant  for  as  much  wood  as  their  limited 
initRus  could  ]ircK;urc.  Often  iu  the  case  of  the  very  poor>  this  sum 
was  au  small  that  tlic  humbk-  tire  has  barely  sutliecd  to  char  the 
binly,  which  was  then  thrown  into  the  river,  and  sutfered  to  float 
aoBwanl,  in  oumjiauy  with  mauy  auuther,  iu  every  stage  of  putrefaction. 
s]irnading  tlie  need  of  pestilence  on  the  sultry  air,  uud  poisooiog 
the  stream  ia  nhich  myriads  hourly  bathe,  and  from  which  they 
drink. 

But  iu  the  case  of  the  wealthier  Hindoo,  tlic  funeraj-pyre  is 
cnrcfiilty  built,  and  wlieu  the  corpse  has  been  washed  ia  the  rirer, 
it  is  swathed  in  fair  liucn,  white  or  scarlet,  ur,  still  more  ofteOj 
the  shrund  Is  of  tlic  sacred  snJTrou  colour,  on  which  is  showered  a 
handful  of  vermilion  paint,  tu  symholi7.e  the  blood  of  sprinkling 
as  the  atunemcut  for  sin.  Sometimes  the  body  is  wrapped  in  cloth 
of  silver  or  uf  gold,  and  is  laid  upon  the  funeral  pyre.  Dry  sweet 
grass  is  then  laid  over  it,  and  precious  anointing  oil,  which  shall  make 
the  flame  bum  more  brightly,  and  more  wood  is  heaped  on,  till 
the  pjrc  is  \'cry  high.      A  Brahmin  then  brings  sacred  fire,  and  gives 
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m  lighted  torcb  to  the  chief  mourocr,  who  bears  it  thrice,  or  nine 
times,  suti-wiite,  round  the  iKidy.  lie  touches  the  lips  of  the  dead 
with  the  holy  tire,  then  i^itcs  the  pvre.  Other  torcheo  are  applied 
nmuItaoeousLj',  aad,  in  a  ver^  few  motneut^,  the  body  ia  burnt, 
though  the  fire  smoulders  long.  Then  the  ashes  are  collected,  and 
•priukled  on  the  sacred  river,  which  carries  them  away  to  the  ocgbd. 

Night  aud  day,  this  work  goes  on  without  ceasing,  and  many 
a  weird  funeral  scene  I  have  witueascd,  sometimes  beneath  the 
burning  raya  of  the  noonday  sun,  while  my  house-boat  lay  moared 
in  midstream,  to  enable  me  better  to  witness  nil  the  strange  phases 
of  religious  and  social  life  enacted  on  its  shures,  and  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  our  night  jourocyings,  when  the  pale  moonbeams 
mingled  with  the  dim  blue  flames,  casting  a  lurid  light  on  the 
withered  witch-like  forma  of  tlic  mourners,  often  a  group  of  grcy- 
haircd  women,  whose  shrill  waiU  and  piercing  cries  rang  through 
the  air,  as  they  circled  round  the  pyre  in  aolemn  procession,  suggesting 
some  spirit  danco  of  dcnth. 

Wbcji  a  body  has  been  consumed,  nil  the  mourners  repair  to  the 
river,  beating  their  bitiiuits  and  howling,  and  proceed  to  wash 
themselves  and  their  clothes,  and  perform  divers  ceremonies  of 
purification  necessary  after  touching  a  dead  body. 

With  tlicsc  scenes  in  my  memory,  I  made  some  inquiries,  on  my 
arrival  in  Japan,  as  to  the  method  of  cremation  practised  there  ; 
hut,  strangely  enough,  could  obtain  no  informatiou  ou  the  subject. 
It  was  uot  one  which  in  any  way  obtruded  itself  on  public  notice, 
And  none  of  my  i'^uropeaii  friends  could  tell  me  anythiug  about  it — 
most  declared  that  the  practice  was  unknown  in  •Taiiao.  Accident, 
liowever,  favoured  rac,  fur  on  the  second  day  after  landing  at  Yoko- 
hama, a  friend  invited  me  to  aceompauy  him  ou  a  ride,  in  the  coarse 
of  whichj  luukiug  down  from  the  high  road,  where  fureiguers  take 
their  doily  drive,  1  observed  what  seemed  to  be  a  cemetery,  at  some 
little  distance. 

For  me,  the  peaceful  "  God'a  acres"  of  our  own  land  have 
always  a  special  interest,  and  I  soon  learnt  that  those  of  Japan 
arc  invariably  worth  a  visit,  the  ancestral  graves  being  ever  well 
cared  for,  and  the  cemeteries  generally  pretty  and  picturesque.  So 
this,  my  first  discovery  in  Japanese  burial-grounds,  was  not  au 
opportunity  to  be  neglected.  My  companion,  though  he  had  often 
passed  hy  the  siK>t,  had  never  dreamt  of  giving  it  a  nearer  inspection, 
bnt  yielded  to  what  seemed  to  him  my  very  tinaccountahle  wish  to 
visit  it. 

So  we  turned  our  horses'  hcaila  thither,  and  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  indeed  a  place  of  graves,  full  of  monuments,  of  forms  new 
to  me.  One  thing  I  Mpecially  noted  was  the  enduring  care  of  the 
liring  for  the  dead,  for  before  each  grave  were  placed  the  three 
sacred  objects  invariably  present   in   Boddhist  worship ,  a  vase   to 
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contain  trcah  flowers  (generally  a  bud  of  tLe  saCrcd  Iotas),  a  canilleirtic 
whereon  was  set  u  taper,  as  an  ofTering  to  the  departed,  and  a  brazic 
wherein  to  burn  inccose  (generally  a  pot  of  fragrant  ash),  in  which  at 
•tuck  the  familiar  joss-sticks.      There  arc  also  sauocrn  of  holv  water^ 
'    In  a  corner  of  the  cemetery  I  noticed  a  very  insipnificant-loolciug* ^ 
thatched   honse,    and    a  talkatire  Jo|mnesc  "Old  Mortality"  (who 
seemed  to  he  the  guardian  of  the  platN?),  neeing  my  glance  directed 
thither,   informed   my   companion   that     that   yiM  the  place   where  ^^ 
the  dead  were  bnriied,  and  invited  us  to  enter.     Thns  tincxprotedlyB 
was  my  question  answerwl.     We  fonnd  a  rery  plain  building,  with 
wnd  walls  and  earthen   floor,  alonR  which   were  placed  six  or  dpht 
loir  9tonc  enclosures  ;  in  each  of  these  were  hea])ed  drv  faggots,  on  ^ 
which  were  laid  the  dead  brought  here  for  cremation,  ia  square  boi-  ^| 
lilte  coffins,  the  bodies  being  plnced  in  «  sitting:  attitude.  ^1 

At  the  moment  when  »c  entered,  three  funeral  pyres  were 
blazing  brightly,  and  though  the  bodies  could  not  have  been  half 
consnmed,  there  was  Bcarcciy  any  [«:rcL'i»tLh!e  odour,  certaiiilv  nothing 
comparable  to  that  iu  many  au  Kuglinh  kitchen,  when  a  large  roa&i 
is  being  cooked. 

Two   semi-nude    attendants    watched    by  the   ho<Hcs,  and  wmdd 

remain  ou  duty  for  six  or  eight  hours,  till  the   fire   had   burnt  ilwlf  j 

outj  leaving  no  human  fragment   nnealcincd.     '["hen,  when   nothing  ^| 

remained  bnt  pure  white   ashn«,  they  would   earcfully  collect   these,  " 

to  be  handed  over  to  the  relatives,  who,  on  the  morrow,  would  bring 

a  simple  um  of  red  earthenware  to  receife  thete  cleahly^  remains, 

which  were   then   interred   with    all  due  honour,  with   or   wtthoat 

furtlicr  religious  service,  according  to  the  fnelination  of  the  snrvinjn. 

One  feature  of  the  graves  in  this  cremation  cemetery  which  stradt 

my  companion  as  uuu-iual,  was  the  fact  that  each   grave   is   marked 

by  a   cluster  of  tlat   wooden,  sword-shapwl   sticks,  each    bearing   an 

iDscriptfon.     These  arc  placed  on  the  graveoncat  atimeatinterrab, 

on  certain  days  after  huiial.      On  some  graves  these  inscribed  sticks 

were  so  very  mnch  larger  than  on  the  others  that  wc  inquired  the 

reason,  and  were  told  that  they  marked  the  graves  "of  very  wealthy 

citizens.    The  highest  of  all,  which  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  large 

post,  proved  to  bo  that  of  the  chief  scavenger  of  the  town  \ 

'  '  *'01d  IfortaHty"  informed  us  that,  of  tlic  bodies  brought  to  this 

particular   cemetery,   only   about    one-third    were  interred   wilhont 

cremation  ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  but  that  Buddhists 

of  the  Monto  sect  were  almost  invariably  cremated.      (I  recollected 

that    in   Ccyinn   this    ino<4t    hnnonrablc  disposal  of  the    dead   wu 

reacTTcd  only  for  Buddhist  priests.) 

A  very  few  days  later,  on  arriving  in  Tokio,  ftod  driving  through 
>nc  of  its  suburbs,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  group  of  very 
pcculiarly.shaped  tall  cliiniucys,  very  wide  at  the  base,  and  ending 
In  a  narrow  mouth,  so  straugtiy  suggestive  of  old  sketching  days  in 
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Kent,  that  the  idtu  of  the  fntniliar  farm  "  oast  liou&e"  at  otice  pre- 
a^tcd  itself.  Oa  inquirj',  1  learut  that  this  iras  one  of  the  city 
cramatorics,  of  irhich  there  are  nbout  lialf  a  dozen  ncattcred  over 
the  prinnpnl  suhurhs  of  the  vast  city.  Supposing^  that  in  the  great 
capital  the  process  of  cremation  might  he  performed  mure  rcre- 
moniauslr  and  scicntiliciUly  than  in  the  cnuntrj  cemetery  vhich  I 
had  prcvioiiKly  visited;  I  determined  tO'  inspect  thin  also.  But  in  the 
mnltitude  of  more  attractive  interests,  I  never  found  time  to  do  ao. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  my  friend,  '\1\m  Bird,  visiterl  a  similar 
establishment  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  found  the  same 
perfect  simplicity  in  all  details.  The  great  chimneys  form  the 
ouly  material  difTerence,  their  object,  of  course,  being  to  convey  any 
tttipleasaut  fumes  to  i^iuch  a  height  as  to  ensure  no  nuisance  being 
createtl  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Not  only  is  this  desirable  result 
aeeured,  but  even  within  the  premises  there  is  Dotbiug  in  the  least 
noxious  or  disgusting.  Miss  Bird  states  that  although  thirteen 
bodies  bad  been  consumed  in  the  burniag  liouse  a  few  liuurti  before 
her  visitj  uiiil  a  coniiiderablc  number  of  bodies  >verc  awaiting  crema- 
tion (those  of  the  wealthier  class  being  cofttned  in  oblong  pino 
chests,  and  those  of  the  very  poor  in  tubs  of  pine,  hooped  vrith 
bamboo),  there  was  not  the  slightest  oiloiir  in  or  about  the  building, 
and  her  interpreter  iufonncd  her  that  the  |>coplc  living  near  never 
experience  tlie  least  annuyanccj  even  while  the  process  is  ^ing  on. 

The  only  diBereuce  betireen  this  city  crematory  and  the  buming- 
honsc  in  the  rural  cemetery,  waa  that  the  high-roofed  mnd  Imilding 
was  divided  into  four  rooms,  the  smallest  of  which  h  reserved  for 
such  wealthy  pcrtoiis  as  prefer  to  have  their  dead  cremated  apart, 
in  iiolitary  state,  for  which  privilege  they  pay  five  dollars  i,i.e.,  about 
the  equivalent  of  £1).  whereas  ordinary  mortals  arc  disposed  of  in 
the  common  room  for  the  modest  sum  of  something  under  four 
shillinga.  One  shitling'a  worth  of  fuel  is  the  average  consumption 
Te<]uired  for  each  body. 

Granite  aupports  are  laid  in  pairs  all  along  the  earthen  floor,  and 
on  these  the  coflin-eheats  arc  placed  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  well-dried 
faggots  beneath  them  are  kindled.  The  iircs  .arc  replenished  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  6  a.u.,  the  man  iu  charge  goes  round  the 
building,  and  from  each  hearth  eoUcets  and  stores  in  a  separate  urn 
the  handful  of  ashes  which  nlone  remains. 

Some  wealthy  families  tocure  the  services  of  Buddhist  priests  to 
watch  all  night  beside  these  funeral  pvrea,  but  this  is  considered  quite 
a  work  of  supererogation.  Alter  the  religious  service  in  the  house, 
the  further  attendance  of  the  priests  is  optional ;  hut  in  many  cases 
they  return  on  Uic  morrow  to  officiate  at  the  interment  of  the  ashes. 

Having  noticed  the  simplicitv',  the  cleanliness,  and  the  exceeding 

elf  this  metliml  of  honourably  coiisiguiug  "  ashes  to  ashes/' 
3  a  feeling  of  mueh  wonder,  when,  on  rcturuiug  tu  Britain, 
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1  beard  hovis  of  iadignation  raised  at  the  bare  suggcfttiou  tbat  Te 
•bould  literally  carrj'  into  practice  these  oft-repeated  hut  now  utteri; 
■MtniDglcsii  wuixIb.  Mod  aud  womea  who  derouilv  Iwlicre  that 
noblu  army  of  martyrs  has  been  largely  recruited  from  ihc  staki 
ami  that  mnltitudes  of  ransomed  souls  have  been  vafted  to  Heavt 
OD  the  smoke  of  their  owu  burnt-sacrifice,  nevertheless  deem  that 
it  m\^\\t  lie  irreverent  for  us  thus  to  deal  with  Christian  bodic* 
wliich  are  to  be  interred  "in  sure  and  certain  Iiope"  of  resurrection. 
Tbcy  do  no:  Hke  to  sngj^est  that  the  martyrs  irill  suffer  in  the  fnlure 
bccnnse  their  ashes  vere  sprinltled  to  the  four  winds  ;  but  religbo, 
superstition,  ami  sentiment,  arc  all  arrayed  to  decry  the  impious  ide*™ 
of  reviving  in  Britain  this  "  cleanly  custom"  of  onr  Pagan  aoccstoni^ 
— a  custom  which  wc  arc  told  was  retained  by  the  Celts  of  Ireland 
long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity'. 

Undoubtedly,  when   the   question   is   brought  qnito  home,  to  be    , 
weighed  at  the  bar  of  iudindual  aifeetlon,  there  is  something  tcrriUjA 
repellent  in  the  very  idea  of  its  personal  application  to  (hose  ire  hold™ 
most  dear.     We  revolt  from  the  business-like,  mechanical  nature  of 
the  scientific  cremation- turn  ace,  even  when   it  is  proposed  tlut  the 
coftiu  should    sink  silently  from  beneath   its  pall  into  a  aubterraaeaa 
crematory,   there  to   be   subjected   for  one   little   half-hour   to  the 
cleansing,  consuming  flames,  aud  that  ere  the  close  of  the  accustooMd 
religious  serviee,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  should  take  the  place  of  the 
coffin  beneath  the  funerat-pall,  and  he  thence  com-cycd  to  their  fiml     i 
rcatiug-placc  in  family  rault  or  beneath  the  daisied  turf.  ^| 

Yet,  if  we  must  force  ourselves  to  look  closely  at  horrible  tmthi,^ 
there  is   something  iiihnitely  more  repulsive  in  the  thought  of  the 
ffhastly  details  of  decay  and   loathsome  corruption,  which  we   ill 
know  too  well  must  of  necessity  follow  an  ordinary  burial  nnder  aay 
other  conditions — whether  "we  commit  our  brother  to  the  d«p'' 
or  "  to  the  dust/'     Neither  earth  nor  water  can  hinder  the  borrNl  fl 
process  of  decomposition,  whereby  the  iunocent  dead  so  often  cndaager  ^ 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  tiring. 

Only  the  ethereal  Brc  (the  must  sacred  symbol  in  almo^tt  eveij 
varying  faith  of  the  world,  as  the  universally  accepted  emblem  of 
the  risible  Presence  uf  God)  can  avert  all  such  noxioua  results;  sad 
yet,  while  for  generation  af\er  generation  no  objection  ytM  raised 
against  intra-mnral  burying- grounds  (where  tlionsands  of  bodiw  wffc 
crowded  iuto  a  space  in  which  there  was  not  room  for  huudred»,  till 
the  horrible  ooze  ntid  damp  of  the  bulging  walls  forced  the  authori- 
ties to  interfere),  the  moment  that  the  advantages  of  crcmatiouare 
sted,  it  i»  asserted  that  at  this  point  liberty  of  the  subject  ccssn, 
It  the  law  of  Ibc  land  would  probably  be  brought  to  bear  igaioit 
'''aniily  who  chose  thus  to  dispose  of  their  owu  dead, 
.hiok  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that,  ere  long,  commou>scnK  muit 
the  day  In  this,  as  in  moat  other  matters,  and  that  Britain  iriU 
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learn  from  Japan  the  wisdom  of  allowing  her  children  tho  option  of 
disposing  of  their  dead  iu|  such  manner  as  each  may  prefer.  Of 
course  our  uatiaual  conservatism  irill  at  first  rebel  againaC  what 
ap[)cara  an  innovation  in  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  of  acts,  and  many 
will  naturally  shrink  from  the  strife  of  tongues  and  stormy  discussion, 
so  certain  to  Ih:  raised  vhencvcr  a  bold  pioneer  findii  courage  to 
depart  from  the  accustomed  groove.  Netcrthclcss  as  onr  isle 
becomes  ever  amidler  aud  timallcr,  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of 
the  living  who  seek  homes  on  its  surface,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  mctJtod  which  shall  diminish  the  space 
required  for  great  city  cemeteries,  must,  year  by  year,  become  strouger, 
and  finally  triumph  over  all  unreasoning  prejudice. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  process  'which 
secures  iucorruptiou,  by  allowing  no  time  for  change.  All  the  science 
of  past  ages  has  failed  to  discover  auy  other.  The  wise  meu  of 
ancient  Kgypt  belicvctl  that  after  three  thousuud  years  they  would 
return  to  auiiuatc  their  eartldy  bodies ;  so  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
most  skilful  eliemiuts  was  culistcd  by  the  professional  cmbalmcrs, 
who  devoted  three  mouths  to  the  pre))aratioQ  of  a  wealthy  mummy, 
^lyrrh  and  ciiiuamuii,  precious  oil  of  eedar-wood,  the  most  exponstve 
perfumes,  gums,  and  aromatic  spices  were  lavished  on  such  dead. 

The  method  of  pre]mring  the  poor  for  their  long  steep  was  very 
simple.  The  bodies  were  merely  saturated  with  bitumen  or  natron^ 
baked  in  an  oven,  swathed  in  woollen  rags,  and  then  tied  up  in  a 
mat  of  palm-leaves.  And  thus  they  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  great 
sepulchres  in  rows  of  thousands. 

But  for  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  handsomely  the  priests 
provided  special  accommodation  at  the  temples,  and  dcvotcrl  seventy 
days  to  all  the  processes  of  preparing  each  portion  of  the  intestines, 
which  were  packed  by  themselves  in  separate  vases,  while  the  body 
(filled  with  priceless  gums)  was  swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  long 
bandages  of  the  very  finest  linen  dipped  in  myrrb — bandages  which 
were  generally  several  hundred  yards  in  length  (some  have  been 
found  to  be  a  thousand  yards  long),  and  so  skilfully  wrapped  round 
each  joint  and  limb  that  no  professional  bandies  in  our  surgteal 
hospitals  eould  excel  their  neatness. 

'Ilien  followed  the  preparation  of  each  successive  layer  of  cloth 
and  of  soft  wet  pasteboard,  moulded  to  take  the  semblance  of  the 
human  form,  until  the  outer  case,  painted  aud  inscribed  with  the 
history  of  the  dead,  iti  hieroglyphics,  was  ready  to  be  laid  ia  the 
innermost  of  several  mummy  cases,  each  gilded,  painted,  and 
cnamoiled.  Possibly  this  very  well  preserved  body  was  finally 
enclosed  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  and  so  laid  to  its  honoured  rest,  to 
await  the  expeetcd  resurrection  at  the  end  of  the  three  thousand 
years. 

Oftcncr,  however,  the  newly  manufactured  mummy  was  restored 
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hf  tlie  cmbalmcn  to  tlic  buaom  of  kia  disconsolate  fitmilT,  wB 
^citoralty  kept  Itini  slanding  upright  tu  sdhk!  conveDieut  career  To 
al>out  a  year.  Fraycra  ami  iui'oiiac  werts  jicriodically  o(Terc»I  tut! 
gods  oil  his  bchnlf,  nrid  liu  was  uceasionally  bruiight  furward  to 
some  family  fcistivaL 

When  nt  length  liia  family  cowld  eiidare  to  part  with  him  there  wu 
rer^  great  wailiiig  lini)  lamentation,  and  a  most  solemn  funenU 
'  procession  and  inlTieatc  ecrcmonial.  Attendants  carried  offering! 
'■  of  frnit  and  wine,  and  preeious  vases  of  ointment,  and  led  di»en 
animnls  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  grate,  where  the  mumTiiy  wx^  Bt 
length  entombed,  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  "  as  a  defnt  maa, 
out  of  sight,"  but  to  be  held  iu  such  exceediufj  honour  n«  to  be 
considered  the  rcry  best  security  on  which  to  lend  mortey,  a*  il  wm 
well  understood  that  the  Egyptian  who  had  been  driven  to  psrtj 
hia  deceased  rclalivc  (more  especially  a  parent)  would  die  ratlitr 
than  fail  to  redeem  hia  plcdj^. 

•Surely  if  it  were  possible  fi>r  human  beings  to  dcviic  tD( 
the  eternal  preservation  of  their  dead,  these  old  Egypt iaiu  liad  i 
the  problem. 

Yet  iu  what  hati  oil  their  caro  resulted?     Ouly  iu  prnvidiug 
sands  of  nuimmics   to  adorn   the   lutiscums   of  every  town   in 
hBrbarion  world  !    Conceive   the   dismay  of  the  liaughty  Pharxob 
wliojic  chief  care  iu  life   was  to  provide  for  themselves  stately  loml 
therein  to   lie  apart  from   all    meaner  deml,  roahl   they   return 
earth,  to  llnd  themselves  gazing-stocks  for  the  gaping  multitndi^ 
company  with  mummit-s  of  every  rank,  and  in  every  stage  of  unmllingil 
perhaps   lying  side   by    side    with  a  poor   blackened  corp*e,    more 
precious  liccause  of  earlier  date,  though  only  saturated  with  ualrrm 
and  wrnpited  in  woollen  cloth. 

More  pitiful  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  prince*  of  oR 
had  they  known  how  greatly  their  mummies  were  prized  1^  tfie  phrii. 
eians  of  Europe,  to  he  converted  into  pills  and  poiioiis  for  the  bodujf 
of  divers  diseases. 

But  satidest  of  all  would  be  those  dead  who  could  see  their  d^ 
iici*atc  descendants,  first  rifling  their  tombs,  and  even  cutting  oprn 
their  bodies  in  search  of  the  little  images  of  the  god:*  which  wocxi 
often  hidden  therein,  atid  then  carrying  off  the  poor  rcmaini  to  be  am- 
vertcd  into  cbarcoid  to  be  used  in  refining  sugar!  ThoUBatid*  ad 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  thus  at  len^l 
Tcceived  cremation  at  the  bauds  of  the  irrererent  jellahecn  of  okkIah 
days. 

Truly  revolting  in  their  utter  contempt  for  thcso  poor  namuBiof 
humanity.  AVe  hear  of  their  coolly  wrenching  o^  the  benk  of 
mummies,  and  offering  tliem  for  «ale  to  travellers,  while  the  nrt- 
more  wood  of  old  coffius  has  furnished  the  fuel  for  many  a  camp  lirt 

Uut  the  most  hideous   form  in  which  the  utilitariaa  itnnl  tf  I 
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modora  Egjrpt  lias  showu  iUelf,  ia  makiug  merchandise  of  her  onco 
honoured  dead,  Las  beeo  ia  selliog  them  to  merchant  vessels  at  ao 
touch  per  too,  as  a  manure  for  foreign  fields.  Probably  this  tUo 
trade  has  uotf  become  illegal,  but  till  very  recently  long  strings  of 
«ameU  were  employed  to  curry  human  bone-dust  from  the  tombs  near 
cmphis  to  vessels  in  the  harbour  at  Alexaudria.  Large  quantities 
of  these  human  remains  were  brought  from  the  ancient  sepulchres 
,nd  catacombs,  which  honeycomb  the  rocky  ridge  near  Alexaudria 
'iteelf,  and  cai^o-boats  were  openly  employed  in  fetchiug  this  so-called 
brown  "  guano/'  Various  foreigucrs  visited  tho  spot  while  this  was 
iug  OD,  and  saw  humau  bones,  gln&a  tear  hottlcii,  and  earthenware 
lamps,  all  sliovcUctl  up  together  with  the  brown  dust,  which  was 
carried  up  the  ship's  sides  in  baskets,  thrown  down  into  the  hold, 
and  then  conveycti  to  Englaml,  there  to  bo  sold  at  Xfi  10*.  per  ton, 
a  price  which  would  {,'ivc  the  manufacturers  of  manures  a  very  large 
profit,  on  mixing  it  with  the  guano  of  Peru. 

So  vain  have  proved  the  most  successful  efforts  ever  made  by 
bvm&Q  beings  to  immortalize  mortal  bodies. 

After  all,  it  is  in  the  irreverence  of  selling  this  precious  dust  to 
enrich  foreign  fields  that  the  sting  lies.  We  felt  no  great  shock 
when  we  learned  that  tlic  very  same  thing  had  been  done  in  Loudon, 
when  not  very  many  years  ag-o  it  wai  decided  that  the  vast  cemetery 
at  the  back  of  the  National  Gallery  [wherein  only  two  centuries  ago 
^_all  the  victims  uf  the  Great  Plague  were  cast  wholesale),  should  be 
^^Bdug  up,  and  that  the  rich  soil  (including  mauy  bones  still  uudecayed) 
W  should  be  spread  over  Kensington  Gardens  to  fertiliae  its  roses  and 
I       lilies! 

I  As  regards  modern  methods  of  preserving  tho  dead,  a  visit  to  the 

I  Capuehian  Monastery  at  Palermo,  or  that  at  Malta  (where  long  rows 
^^1  of  artificially  dried  monks  arc  placed  standing  against  the  walls  in 
^^Tghastly  aiTay,  clad  in  their  black  robes  and  rope  girdle),  is  certainly  not 
a  sight  calculated  to  deepen  one's  impressions  of  the  dignity  of  death; 
for  no  more  humiliating  sight  could  be  conceived,  unless  it  be  that 
of  the  fashionable  cemetery  at  Palermo,  where  all  the  once  beautiful 
women  arc  exhibited  in  glazed  coffins,  ranged  tier  above  tier,  all  in 
fttll  e%-cning  dress,  in  the  flimsiest  tutlcs  and  tarlatans,  or  gayest 
silks,  with  coronets  encircling  the  ghastly  skulls,  and  faded  flowers 
still  grasped  by  the  dead  hands.  Truly  a  hideous  and  rovoHiug 
parody  ! 

1V>  each  recent  coffin  is  attached  a  photograph  of  the  deceased  as 
she  was  wont  to  appear  in  days  of  life  and  health,  the  contrast 
adding  fresh  ghastliuesa  to  the  poor  unsightly  corpse.  But  therela- 
tkms  arc  apparently  nowise  pained  by  the  incongmity  which  so  jars 
on  casual  visitors,  for  when  on  All  Saints'  Day  they  come  to  this  sad 
place  to  join  in  the  ma«!tes  for  the  dead,  mauy  bring  gay  new  dresses 
to  replace  those  which  may  have  faded  or  got  tarnished. 
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Jtrring  as  is  the  inrongruitT  of  such  a  scene,  vc  look  oo  it  aimplf  it 
"  one  of  the  f-ighu"  of  Palrrmo — a  pcenliiir  raitom  of  a  foreign  ricr, 
altogether  at  variance  with  Anglo-Saxon  fcelioi;.  But  I  coofcn  to 
having  felt  lomcthinK  of  a  shock  when,  retnraiog  Irom  a  bcaatifol, 
most  poetic  biirial-grouD(l  in  the  Western  Statci  of  America  (a  gran 
hill,  Hoircr-strcwn,  and  over  looking  the  bine  Psnfic),  rojcompaoKm 
favoured  me  with  a  few  matter-of-fact  statement*  coocemtag  the 
ordinary  preliminaries  ere  the  dead  arc  there  laid  to  rest.  Then  for 
the  first  time  I  learnt  some  details  of  the  artificial  treatment  now  in 
fashion — that  the  pure  white  shroud  in  well-nigh  a  thing  of  the  past» 
and  that  the  frivolities  of  dresa  are  never  more  carefully  cousidercdfl 
than  in  the  solemn  presence  of  Azrael.  ™ 

In  the  first  place,  progrcuive  America  objects  to  our  uld-fashioned. 
logubriotu  coffitu  ;  so  these  arc  now  discarded  by  the  rulers  of  taste, 
in  favour  of  highly  ornamental  "  caskets,"  in  whicli  the  suggescirej 
form  of  a  coffin  is  ignored.  An  oblong  box  of  nDtTorm  vidth  i^ 
made  of  the  most  costly  woods,  satin-wood  or  poliiJicd  oak,  wit 
eilrer  mountings.  It  is  lined  with  silk  or  satin,  and  the  head  of  tbe^ 
sleeper  is  laid  ou  a  satin  pillow. 

The  lid  is  partly  glazed  that  all  friends  may  he  pri\-ilcged  to  take 
a  long  last  look  at  the  dead — a  doabtful  boon,  when  so  cruel  a  trrant 
OS  Change  rules  the  boar ;  but  bis  work  is  stayed  for  a  scasoo  bj 
various  artificial  means. 

These  lesthctic  cuffins  apparently  rank  as  things  of  beauty,  plcuai 
to  look   upon,  to  judge  fiom   the  following  account  of  a  Chicagi 
Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Kzhibition  : — 

"A  briUiaat  epcctacle  was  presented,  as  the  gleam  of  electric  lflRip4  « 
•thed  over  gay  costumes  and  riclily  ruriiJslH'd  stalls.    Among  the  Laner,  dm  tke 
least  sliowy,  was  tliat  of  an  ciuvrprising  imdcrtakcr,  prepared  la  gMcify  U« 
most  snmptuous  tastu  in  tliu  matter  ofcoQios. 

**  fjoolting  at  tbis  dtKpl jy  of  ' cuskcts'  tu  ihty  are  cnphemiaticilly  ■lyUt),  in 
polished  marbles  and  ollii-r  uroamcntal  routmal^  it  was  not  surpriiin;  tobeu- 
thst  a  common  prac-ticp  in  Uie  States,  is  to  send  the  dend  to  their  long  battm 
decked  out  in  tine  raiment  of  fashionable  cut,  and  with  moustaches  waxad,uul 
Bowers  in  their  buUon-hoIes." 

Apparently  the  coffin  department  holds  its  place  in  all  Ethibitiosi 
of  Art  and  Industry,  for  a  gentleman  returning  from  the  Philadclplua 
ExhibitioD,  told  me  that  he  hati  heard  two  ladies  discussing  the 
exhibits,  and  they  agreed  that  the  Funeral  Department  was  qailc 
the  most  interesting. 

Said  the  first,  "  Oh  I  that  lovely  casket  of  delicate   blue  relret 

ned  with  pale  rose  satin  so  beautifully  quilted  !" 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  for  my  part,  I  preferred  the  black  rdttt 

ith  crimson  velvet  lining.      You  know.  rrtm«on  t>  to  Ucomuig  ft  t 

WTwe.'" 

'While  England  is  discussing  how  ahe  can  most  simply  dbpou  at 

dead,  and  the  "  Economic  Funeral    Company   adrcrtiws  it^i 
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clums  to  the  gratitude  of  the  great  multitutle  of  mournors,  wliose 
grief  is  only  embittered  hy  the  pressure  of  expensive  ccremuuial, 
the  nndertakcrs  of  America  arc  thriving,  and  vying  one  with  another 
in  everj  extravagance  which  caa  be  eocouragod  by  their  sad  profes- 
sion. 

They  have  a  monthly  magazine  of  their  own  called  T!ie  Casket, 
which  Las  already  been  runuiog  for  several  years,  and  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  the  leading  undcrtakera,  "The  Mocarchs  of  the 
Jtoad,"  as  they  call  themselves.  This  periodical  is  the  advertising 
medium  of  all  the  great  funeral  establishments,  and  of  the  inventors 
of  various  methods  of  embalming.  Druga  for  this  purpose  are 
advertised,  for  the  use  of  families  that  iaclinc  to  domestic  experi- 
ments, and  full  dircctioni  for  use  arc  given,  and  for  all  the  ghastly 
processes  of  thus  manipulating  the  loved  remains. 

With  a  happy  consciousncu  that  few  relations  would  care  to 
nsurp  these  "  professional"  functions,  the  great  estab[iahmentx  ulrcr- 
tiac  their  readiness,  at  auy  moment  of  day  or  night,  to  send  out  a 
competent  scaiT  to  take  charge  of  all  details.  All  that  is  required 
ifl  a  hint  as  to  the  "style"  preferred,  and  the  special  method  by 
which  the  body  is  to  be  prepared.  The  Director-General  and  his 
isistftnts  will  take  good  care  that  all  is  done  "  in  first-rate  style." 

The  "  Antiseptic  Embalming  Fluid "  is  highly  recommended. 
It  preserves  the  body  uilhuut  destroying  tlic  identity  of  the 
features;  it  removes  iliscoloratiim,  rontores  the  ekin  to  its  natural 
colour,  prcvcutB  the  formation  of  gases,  uiid  acts  as  a  preservative  in 
:ill  kin<is  of  weather,  without  the  use  of  ice,"  By  a  more  revolting 
process,  ffiiuutcly  detailed,  tlie  body,  after  being  plunged  into  a  bath 
flf  salts  of  ahimiaa,  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  described  as  "  The 
''  Egyptian  Kmbalmer,  n  never-failing  preservative ." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  The  Casket  revels  in  descriptions  of  elabo- 
rate funerals,  giving  details  as  minute  as  the  records  of  fashion  in  a 
Court  journal.  All  the  splendours  of  rostly  material  arc  enlarged 
upon,  and  estimates  of  the  sums  which  have  been  expended,  which 
in  some  cases  have  been  made  to  mount  up  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
i  X2,00t)) ! 

But  it  is  not  only  the  journal  of  death  which  luxuriates  in  such 
details.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  New  York  paper  on  the  last 
toilette  of  a  lady  : — 

"  Miss  R was    Inid  out  in  white  rep  ailk,  elegnnilr  trimmed  with 

white  *atin  and  very  6ne  point  lacc.  The  skirl  was  dmpcd  wit!»  smilax  and 
lilies  of  the  valley.  The  cuakct  was  made  to  order  by  llu-  .Stc^in  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Uochpjtter,  in  their  celebrated  Prineesa  style.  It  waa  covered  with 
tliv  nitnl  (loUc-itc  shade  of  blue  ailk  velvet,  with  corners  mid  mouldingit  tufted 
with  whim  saliii.  The  ifioidc  wan  trirnaied  with  while  uitin,  and  witl)  very 
Irativy  Nvwitig  xilk  and  bullton  fring?.  The  handles  were  long  burx  covered 
with  (tewing  xilk. 

"  The  cn&ket  opened  at  full  length,  the  inside  of  the  lid  being  tufted  with 
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whita  Mlin.  Misft  R.  —  looked  rtry  ofttural — more  ds  if  ultep  tlwi 
dead.  There  was  a  splenditl  display  of  llowo-n,  sent  as  tokens  oftjmptihy 
from  Inrr  iiiimy  frienJa,  All  tl)«  »t3a(l«  vontaming  tlie  Itoweis  Were  corenA 
with  wliitc,  giving  a  general  apgiearanco  of  |mrity," 

Nor  is  ouch  care  bestowed  only  on  the  voiuit;  and  bcjratifal. 
Qrare  citizcos,  vhmc  iaftucocc  on  their  fcllcTS  has  been  dae  to  far 
diflcrcnt  qaalities,  are  now  consigned  to  ike  liaiids  of  "  artists"  who 
relieve  the  ghastly  pallor  of  death  W  a  judieioua  applteatioti  of 
rouge,  and  the  dead  man,  in  full  evening  dress,  with  costly  stnds  oa 
snowy  shirt  front,  while  gloves,  and  a  necktie  that  Ucau  Brummell 
might  have  envied,  lies  in  State  to  receive  the  ia»t  ceremonial  Tint 
of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

In  further  illustration  of  a  subject,  happily  so  strange  to  English 
cars,  1  think  the  following  passage,  from  the  San  I'rancisca  ^Jiday 
Tlmesj  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  worth  preserving  i — 

"  PunemU  are  very  troublesome  affairs,"  sjitd  the  head  of  a  Icn'      ■  r- 

taking  eatablialimt^tit  l>i  »  Jfete  Yorl  Mrrcvr}/   reparicr  who  occr. 
the  subject,  •' for  tlio   reaintn   that  the  moiirner*  are  Kcvet  on  bu 
arfr  always  Itejit  «n  Inmr  l>ehin(I  lime.     The  only  lime  ■«■&  h»va  :       ^ 
wish  is  when  we  are  imtifiucl  to  ctmte  »ml   Uikv  charge  of  tlie  remains. 
tte  hav«  all  lo  say,  uitil  ciui  proccod  with  our  work  wilhoaL  delay." 

"  How  dy  you  ]>ro|)ar(i  ivinniti<t  generally  ?" 

"  We  first  uncertain  when  the  body  is  to  be  buried,  tlum  place  it  on  loe, 
and  secure  ttio  order  for  the  coiCa  or  caskcL  Then,  on  the  morning  or  aAflf* 
noon  preriona  tn  the  fiincrul,  wc  go  lo  the  hoijse,  and  place  the  liody  in  the 
casket,  nAcr  first  nicely  dromn^  it,  aud  combing  the  hali',  and  waking  all  a> 
iavourabiti  to  ihc  eye  us  possible," 

*'  Suppose  tho  person  hpid  died  a  violent  death,  or  in  looic  waj  the  fcatorM 
becnnio  rcpulaivo  to  the  eye,  whut  would  you  do?" 

•*  In  that  case,  we  would  resort  to  the  art,  or,  I  might  my,  the  flocrats  of  oar 
pCoAMsion.  For  insUnce,  if  thi-  month  could  not  be  closed,  we  would  sew  the 
lips  together  on  the  iiiiidf,  or  else  aocure  them  to  the  tcoth  with  thread,  t 
can  tell  you  of  any  number  of  curious  cases  I  have  had.  Only  a  few  we^ 
ago,  the  siater  of  a  \v<>]l-kno>t'n  lady,  who  had  died  a  maiden,  ctuoe  lo  tee,  and 
■aid  : — *  1  hove  come  mywlf  to  jjivw  you  tlte  order  for  my  niter'a  lunenU, 
becauM  there  are  some  arrangemvnts  to  b«  carried  through,  wliick  kIm 
mjueited  nitr  to  have  strictly  followed.  I  wniil  you  to  engage  an  aitt«! 
U>  gome  to  tlie  houM.  She  divd  from  the  ciFecU  i>f  consumpti'm,  and  i«  very 
pale,  ]I«r  face  must  bo  made  to  look  as  natumi  as  pr»t»ibJe.  Ucr  iip<  are 
blae;  I  want  them  made  red.  Her  suit  to  wear  in  the  casket  m  dqw  botns 
Rntshed  by  the  drcesniaker,  and  your  female  attendant  niiitt  he  caa«jiil  aknoi 
putting  on  the  drt«3,  h(;c»u»  it  is  mnde  to  tit  her,  as  if  she  was  in  fuU  H&e.' 

'•  Wtll,  I  went  to  the  honsc.  on  Fifth  Arcnne.  the  nest  day :  my  artwi 
bqpui  bis  work,  and  when  ho  was  through,  my  woman  atten^aftt  carentUy 
dresaed  and  laid  out  the  body  in  the  casket.  When  the  artist  and  inyaelf 
entered  the  parlour,  and  looked  at  the  remains,  it  waswoadcrftil  t  The  tfros 
of  the  woman  wa*  6t  lo  he  worn  by  a  princess  as  n  bridal  niit.  £^be  was 
adorned  with  jewellery,  and  npon  her  head  was  a  wreath  of  Hlle*,  while  b» 
handit  were  encased  in  while  kid  gloves.  Her  age  was  forty-diree' rears ;  ffce 
only  looked  ei^hteeit :  Her  outtit  was  compowd  of  fine  corded  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  Valmcivnnes  L-ice,  and  looped  np  at  th«  aido." 

After  revealing  various  other  family  scereta,  tbe  irporter  gtm 
aomc  ghastly  details  of  erabalmtng,  as  occasionaUT  pru^acd  in  tbe 
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States.     He  then  goes  on  to  quote  some  i-cmarks  of  another  vcll- 
knoira  Qiidcrtakcr : — 

"  I  handle  corpses  of  «T«ry  kind,  from  ihoso  of  we»Uh_y  gcutlemeii  to  those 
taken  from  ilie  Morgue,  and  fi»T«d  from  paujien'  gravtis.  1  don't  do  nuich 
embalming;  bttt  I  have  the  most  curioiu orders  for  furnisliin^BOmc  fuuoralfl. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  received  ua  order  to  furmdi  a  sliroud  of  jjurv  whito 
flatin,  SGoUopisj  round  tlie  bottom,  and  vritli  »ilk  rostJlU'a  tip  Uio  ceutre  la  the 
neck  front,  wliich  vm*  in  ha  turned  back  so  that  llic  breast  oould  be  seen 
UDCovrrud  iiuarly  u>  tho  waist.  I'hia  was  for  .1  young:  woniaa  about  eiglileen 
ycara  of  ag«,  who  died  after  n  short  iUncM.  She  had  not  fallen  nway  much, 
and  still  pn>»rved  uttmistahable  ngas  of  having  beea  a  beautiful-looking  girl 
while  in  HlV. 

**  Tier  huslKind,  nn  old  Snuthcmer,  stood  near  bcr  ciiaket,  and  I  snw  him 
touch  her  facfi  with  his  hand  kerchief.  When  I  approached  the  remain*,  I  at 
once  noticed  that  her  eyctnshcs  and  eyebrows  had*  bcon  pencilled,  and  her 
cheeks  and  lips  pnintod.  Tlic  poor  old  lellow  was  wild  at  losing  his  young 
brido.  I  ilioug^ht  at  lirst  slic  was  his  daughter,  but  at  the  hotel  I  wa^  >oon 
informed  that  she  wiis  his  second  wife.' 

•*  •  How  do  you  find  business  now  in  compartson  with  that  of  former  years  ?' 

*  People  are  not  ao  lavish  about  flowers,  but  a  great  deal  of  "style"  is  wanted 

iQl  tho  corpse.     Some  few  years  back  a  body  was  seldom  robed  in  anything 

i  a  shrond.  Tc-day,  sltrouda  ai-e  hardly  vttd  rxce/U  by  Cathoticv  and 
JMrrttv,  (icntlcmtni,  at  a  rule,  aro  laid  out  ia  a  full  auit  of  black  ck>th, 
a  whitti  shire  and  bUck  utoktie,  tbe  hair  &ud  moustache  or  whiskers  being 
atmngcd  to  suit.  1  hare  known  of  instances  whom  u  dentist  has  bcm  ordered 
to  place  a  set  of  lulsc  teeth,  with  a  twenty  dollar  gold  pble,  in  tlio  mouth  of  a 

Edc;ul  woman,  to  Rive  her  looka* 
V  " '  Is  tho  pnrtinp  scene  as  affcclin^  n^  formerly  V 
f^  **  *  No  ;  that  h^s  cbangnd  for  the  bottur.    People  aro  bcooiaiog  toned  down. 
Old-time  ecroecbing  and  cr^-ing  are  dying  out.' 
.»»■»«•♦ 
ft  Tbtt  is  the  uopoctical  side  of  the  picture,  as  acea  from  a  pro- 
fcsiiooal  point  of  view  L 

Hxtremcs  in  utl  fashions  generally  lead  to  a  reaction,  and  it  would 
appear  tlmt  funerals  arc  uu  cxocjilion  to  this  rule,  for  I  atu  tohi  thai 
the  leaders  of  society  iu  New  York  now  affeet  extreme  sioiplicity, 
KDil  have  declared  in  favour  of  pure  white  shrouds  aud  iiQadorncd 

GOQlDS. 

Moreover,  to  so  great  an  excess  had  the  custom  of  sending  flowers 
the  botisc  of  the  dead  been  carried,  tliat  tlie  auuonuccmcnt  of  a 
death  ia  now  frequcutly  accompauied  by  a  request  that  friends  will 
send  no  (lowers.  Tbe  multitude  of  these  ceremonial  offerings  hail 
became  cmbarras-sing,  and  extra  carriages  were  rciiuircd  to  convey 
them  tn  the  grave.  Thus,  the  funeral  car  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the. 
famous  millionaire,  was  followed  by  six  carriages  filled  with  floral 
offerings.  A  few  days  later,  the  jwor  corpse  thus  honoured  wax 
stolen  from  its  grave,  aud  lias  never  hccu  recovered. 

How  much  less  tcntptatioa  would  have  been  offered  to  the  sanri" 
legions  thieves,  had  that  vault  contained  oaly  a  haodful  of  calcined 
uahesi 

C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming, 
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"  T?^^-'^*^^ '"  ■"'rote  Lord  Deacoii96elil,  iu  oao  of  the  moit 
Xj  characteristic  of  his  novels,  "  muut  be  saved  hy  her  young 
men."  Ooc  does  not  quite  know  vhat  is  meant  by  it,  nor  whether 
he  meant  anything  at  all.  The  remark  has  that  frequent  pectiliarity 
of  iu  author's  more  sententious  utterances,  thatj  thoogh  its  preg- 
nancy sccmD  []al[)ablc,  it  disappoints  the  efforts  of  the  cridcal 
accoucheur,  ilut  however  indcflnitc  aa  a  pro^Koitionj  there  la  no 
doubt  about  lis  import  as  a  sentiment.  It  is  only  ouc  of  many 
expressions  of  Lord  BeaconElictd's  unhouuded,  and,  aa  it  turned  out, 
abiding  sympathy  with  the  aspiratiouB  and  the  efforts,  the  enthusiasms 
and  the  energies — with,  in  shorty  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
nisus  of  youth.  That  in  his  own  case  he  too  often  mislook  ntpiratioos 
for  inspirations, there  can,  at  this  time  of  day,!  imagine, be  no  question; 
and  he  has  certainly  left  behind  him  critical  estimates,  apparentlj 
serious,  of  his  conicmporarica  in  which  he  has  fallen  iuto  the  same 
generous  error.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  hia  heart  at  any  rate,  thil 
his  faith  in  youth  as  a  force  survived  the  inevitable  discovery  of  its 
insufficiency  aii  a  guide,  and  that  this  faith  remained  a  green  osas 
in  the  desert  of  his  cynicism  to  the  last.  .Si  la  jeancate  savaU,  n  la 
rtuiUesse  pouvcit,  was  a  lament  of  wliich  the  latter  clause  impreawd 
him  always  more  than  the  former.  The  wiwlom  of  old  age  alwj^ 
appeared  to  him  rather  dearly  bought  by  the  Io-m  of  the  power  ot 
youth  ;  and  if  it  be  not  given  to  man  to  combine  them,  one  imagmes 
that  of  the  two  he  would  have  declared  for  the  power,  and  taken  bis 
chance  of  the  wisdom.  Nothing,  at  all  events,  is  more  certain  thaa 
that  throughout  his  life  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the  fortuocs^  a  ^J 
Eculiar  pleasure  in  watching  the  ways,  of  the  young  ;  and  one  cannot  ^M 
tip  wishing  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him,  in  some  other  pluas 
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of  beiDg,  to  observe,  vitli  the  half-Bmuscmcnt,  half-adcairatioa,  whicb 
it  would  have  arou&ed  in  hira  in  Jifctinie^  the  dashing  attack  just 
delivered  by  ttte  member  for  AVoodstock  against  the  chiefs  of  bis 
party.  Not  of  course  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  isj  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  so  juvcuilc  as  it  suits  tKimc  of  his  oppoucuts  to  pretend. 
A  politician  of  thirty-four,  uho  lias  hcca  tiiiie  years  iu  Parliament, 
has  neither  the  advaiitaac  nor  the  disadvantage  of  ettrcnic  youth — 
iH:ither  its  powerful  liohl  upon  the  syni|tatliie8,  nor  itit  unaiithoriLa- 
live  appt'iil  to  the  jiulgment.  Hi«  years  arc  rcsi>ce(ablp,  aud'tliero 
arc  no  conspicuous  marltH  of  immaturity  nliout  cither  his  oratory,  his 
manner,  or  his  mind.  Still  he  is  yuun;;  in  what  wc  may  call  the 
conveulioiial  rariiamcntary  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  he  is 
under  forty,  and  has  never  held  one  of  those  subordinate  Ministerial 
offices  which  arc  assumed  hr  eourtcsv  in  thii)  country  tu  add  a  dozen 
years  to  the  age.  His  revolt  from  the  nilc  of  the  "Junta,"  as  he 
calls  them,  has  therefore  an  air  of  far  greater  audacity  to  the  i^ng- 
lish  eye  than  would  have  belonged  to  any  similar  movement  on  the 
part  even  of  the  youuge»t  and  lca?t  important  of  the  occupants  of 
the  frout  Opposition  beach.  The  public  insist  on  regarding  it  as 
the  sally  of  a  clever  but  presumptuous  youth ;  aud  the  mere  fact  that 
this  is  the  general  view  of  it  may  welt  be  supposed  to  make  it 
iDtercstiug  to  the  shade  of  Lord  lieacoasfield. 

Que  thing  however  is,  1  thiek,  certain,  that  that  shrewd  critic 
and  experienced  profeiisor  of  Parliameutary  fence  would  have  been  far 
Icsa  shocked  at  the  presumption  of  the  performance,  than  many  of  ita 
actual  observers.  Those  indeed  who  are  excessively  scaudalized  at  it  are 
probably  unaware  of  the  pecuUaT  position  occupied  by  Lord  Kaudolph 
Churchill  in  the  Honsc  of  Commons.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  admit  that 
tk  right  appreciation  of  this  |ioint  would  probably  modify  many  of  the 
mure  severe  judgment;!  which  liuve  been  passed  upon  him.  Lord 
Handolph  Churchill  ts  one  of  the  few,  aud  one  of  the  best  of  the  few 
debaters^  iu  tlic  strict  scnsr  of  the  word,  iu  the  House  of  Commons; 
be  Bhiacs  in  the  art  of  debate  in  a  scuisc  in  which  the  official  chiefs  of 
his  party  uro  rather  sadly  to  seek.  They,  of  course,  arc  all  more  or 
less  cfTective  speakers  upon  set  cccasicins  :  with  their  oflloial  experience 
they  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  Outside  their  raiiksj  too,  there 
are  no  doubt  many  Conservative  members  who  can  speak  fairly  well 
on  great  political  questions,  with  a  sufficient  time  alloved  them  to 
think  over  the  subject,  and  who,  as  they  arc  wise  enough  not  to 
address  the  House  as  a  rule  without  this  preparation,  arc  listened  to 
with  respect.  But  th:it  is  not  "debating"  of  the  kind  in  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  excelled,  aud  in  which  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  is  justly 
conscious  of  proUeieney.  Tlic  ability  to  make  half  a  dozen  impromptu 
speeches  in  the  course  of  au  evening,  upun  an  equal  number  of 
prerioualy  imconsiJercd  subjects,  aud  to  talk  sensibly,  vigorously, 
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INnotedlr^  and  datnaginglv  to  one's  adrersarii?^,  upon  all  of  tlicm.liis 
aJiTBTB  been  a  rare  facnlty  in  the  House  of  CouimoQs  ;  aud  on  the 
CoiuH' native  benches  it  was  never,  perhaps,  so  ran*  as  it  is  to*dajr. 
Tlic  cxccfrtional  possession  of  such  readinesSj  the  natural  pride  in  its 
Mcrrnic,  the  observation  of  its  deficiency  in  those  aronnd  one,  and 
■till  more  iu  tho&c  above  one,  may  very  well  excnsc  a  cicrcr  and 
ambitious  tiiati  of  fuur-nnd-thirty  for  oTcrrnting  its  injportance- 
Betvccn  it  mid  the  capacity  for  devising  n  legislative  policy,  or  for 
visclr  planning  an  electoral  cranipai'^n,  tlicrc  is,  of  course,  all  the 
difference  betTrccn  tactics  and  stratcf^.  A  clever  tactician  may  be 
noDgbt  as  a  strategist ;  n  ready  and  expert  dchuter  mny  go  ^uite 
beyood  his  tether  in  undertaking  to  teach  his  leaders  bov  to  rccon- 
•titute  their  pjirty  and  rrorganixc  victory;  and  this,  I  think,  has 
kippeued  to  Lord  Uaiulolpb  Chnrcbill.  All  I  mean  by  the  fore- 
gotng  rrmnrks  is,  that  the  clcvtr  tactician  is  in  this  case  especially 
panlunabic  fur  haviufjf  mistaken  himself  for  a  master  of  strategy. 
TWties  count  for  so  much  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; they  till  so  hirgc  a  space  in  the  tlioaghts  and  the  iittercst  of 
pvrry  man  in  that  House;  success  in  them  brings  so  much  honour, 
B&d  inileed  so  surely  leads  lo  that  official  life  in  which  so  many 
iillicr  nnd  higher  faculties  are  rccjuired,  that  the  mistake  tn  «iiic«tion 
is  eminently  untural,  and  is  far  from  arming  any  exceptional  pre* 
tiim|itii)n  or  sclf-sufllcieiiry  in  tlic  man  nho  makes  it, 

|1u(,  this  art  of  jnjiticc  rendered  to  the  young  Conservative  iusur- 
lEfttt,  let  us  sec  what  ho  makes  of  his  insurrection.  \Vhat  about 
■*  Kttinli'<  mantle/'  aud  the  mark»  whereby  the  n)i$^in^  Klii^ba  t>haU 
\»  kiuiwri'^  And  first  as  lo  certoin  prcliniiiiary  rjiiestiun^,  nhieh 
\m\\  Usndulph  ChurrhilL  has  in  form  ne<;Iectcd,  though  be  uueoe- 
^^•hitialv  su|t])Iie9  much  vnlnablo  material  for  their  dctenniDBtian  in 
Ak'Ii  It  i*  eosential  to  any  systemniic  review  of  his  main  poattion 
thit  lhi*Mi  ontlyiug  questions  should  be  considered.  Nothing  tends 
Mk  MtticK  tn  embarrass  the  solution  of  a  prohtcm  as  a  donbt  vhetber 
iWiv  \*  utiy  problem  to  he  solved.  This  the  Roynl  Society  tliseovepcd. 
In  tkrtr  riiofpin,  oti  the  memorable  occasion  of  tbeir  being  hoaxed 
Iw  (^btftrlfk  H. ;  and  warned  by  their  discomfiture,  let  us  before 
I^MlHI)|t*U>|t  t"  '""'  *''^'  (devisee  of  "  Elijah's  mantle/'  ftcck  an 
i^tuWW  hi  Ihr  qncstiou.  Is  there  any  mantle? — au  inqtitry  which 
u<''  i*i  turn,  to  be  post|>OQed    to  Ihe  question,  lias  there 

I.  li  V      In   other  words,  was   the  <leparted '*  prophet"  a 

t  i  ami   if   so,  was  his  prophetic  power  a  devisable  or 
1,1  ■  «u«'l  ^     Should  the  former  of  these  questions  be  fouarl 

1  I  .  i>t>|iiltvr  answer,  it  wouhl  of  courr^c  dispose  of  the  latter. 

ihat  the  lo-caUcd  Elijah  of  the  Conservatives,  wbatevo' 
t(,   .  been    true  of  him,  M'ns  no   Klijnh  when  he  died  : 

1.1.  ,  ,    ^r   ihat    his    miraculous   gift    had  descried,   and   his 
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predictive  alllatus  misled  him ;  thai  fire  iroultl  no  longer  descend  to  hisi 
invoualiou,  nor  waters  divitle  at  the  stroke  of  his  mantle — why  then 
l>erhup8  wc  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  hunting  for  an  Klisha. 

To  the  more  devoted  wcarcra  of  ihc  primrose,  the  former  of  these 
([uestioiis  will,  I  am  of  eoursc  aware,  appear  to  he  only  saved  by 
absurdity  from  downright  irreverence ;  but  full  vrarnint  for  raising 
it  is  really  to  be  derived  from  the  admissions  of  tlio  very  disciple 
who  is  searching  high  and  low — or  everywhere,  at  aay  rate,  except 
"  high" — for  hia  master's  successor.  Tor  what  bus  Ijord  Randolph 
Churcliill  himself  told  us  about  the  admiuistratiuu  of  the  allhira  of 
the  country,  aud  the  mauagement  of  those  of  his  jiarty.  during  the 
six  years  of  Lortl  Bcacousiield'»  Premiership':*  His  account  is  a 
most  melaucboly  one;  it  is  a  talc  of  neglect  and  misfeasance,  withiu 
Parliament  and  without.  *' i'iiiaiice,''  he  complains,  "waa  left 
eutircly  tu  the  Chancellor  uf  the  E^^chequur,  iu  whose  unaided  bauds 
deficits  aud  floatiu^  debts  grew  apace."  "  The  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  all  allowed  lo  go  their  own  way,  doinj;  what  seemed  good 
in  their  eyes."  "There  was  no  master-mind"  [no  masCer>miud, 
vben  you  arc  being  led  by  a  prophet !]  "  pervading  and  controUiog 
every  branch  of  tlic  administration."  "  Election  aflairs  and  organita- 
tion  went  to  the  dogs."  "The  care,  the  cspcriencc,  the  personal 
6U|iervision  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  assistcjl  by  a  few  practised  bauds,  had 
bestowed  upon  the  prepanitions  for  the  general  election  of  18r4> 
dif-appcarcd."  The  "  vigour  of  provincial  organization'*  was  "  ener- 
vated by  a  weak  but  wide-spreading  centra  ligation."  "  A  stupe- 
fyiug  degree  of  orcr-confidencc/'  a  "  foolish  contempt  for  the 
adversary,"  a  "  fatally  erroneous  estimate  of  the  revived  influence  of 
Hr.  Gladstone" — such  aud  such  alone  were  the  causes,  "  all  of  them 
prevculiblc,"  which  "slowly  but  surely"  brought  about  the  disastrous 
Tcsult.  "  lu  short,  a  golden  opportunity  had  bccu  given  tu  the  Tories, 
hut  owing-  to  the  natural  decay  of  Lord  Bcaconslield's  physical  vigour, 
the  opportunity  was  wasted  aud  lost." 

For  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  the  uccurac}'  uf  this  historical  survey ; 
but  what  sort  of  a  preamble  does  it  make  to  tlici  cumplaiut  that  the 
Conservative  party  are  suU'ering  from  the  loss  of  their  leader 'C  The 
hand  nhich  did  not  control  them  has  been  removed  by  death;  they 
are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  to  lead  them  astray:  titat  is  what  the 
lamcntatinu  amounts  to.  Let  ua  suppose  that  the  succession  tu  the 
prototypal  Elijah  had  remained  for  some  time  equally  iti  doubt  with 
that  of  Lord  Hcaeonslicld,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  it  hod  bocD 
positiblc  for  one  of  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets"  to  deliver  himself  in 
somewhat  of  the  Bame  fashion  upon  the  event*  nf  the  Tishhitc's 
closing  career.  Suppose  he  had  complained  that  for  the  lost  five  or 
six  years  of  the  prophet's  life  there  had  been  no*'  master-mind"  to 
deuouncc  and  correct  the  administration  of  Ahaziah.     "  Prediction 
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and  tlic  king-warninf;  business,''  imagine  him  cxclAiming, "  wsnt  to  itc 
dogs.  Barrels  of  meal  wa»tcd,  and  cruses  of  oil  failed,  tn  defiancv  of 
tUc  jjropbetV  prohibitions.  "When  the  sons  of  his  widowed  liindUdia 
died,  there  xttks  on  end  of  them.  The  faith,  the  fire,  the  lofty  jct  J 
humble  conscio  11 911688  of  Divine  inspiration  with  which  tlic  master 
bad  prepared  the  victory  of  Carmcl,  diaappcarcd.  In  its  place  there 
csme  a  stupefying  over-con iideuc«,  a  foolish  coutempt  for  the  adircr- 
nuj,  a  fatally  erroneous  estimate  of  the  revived  influence  of  BtaJ. 
A  golden  opportunity  had  beea  girea  to  Elijah  for  the  cumpletion  of 
bis  prophetic  work,  but  owing  to  the  natural  decay  of  his  pbyiial 
vigour  the  opportuuity  was  wasted  nud  ]o«l.  There  lit»  liis  uiaotle, 
however,  aud  if  we  could  only  find  a  proper  {leraou  to  put  it  on,  titert 
caa  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  at  ouce  be  invested  with  all  the 
miraculous  powers  which  its  late  owner  was  able  tu  e^erc  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  vigour  aud  tbc  meiidiiin  of  his  career." 

Hon'  would  tliat  souud?  Aud  yet  its  last  proposition  is,  it  mmt 
be  reoieoibered,  a  less  paradoxical  one  than  Lurd  Raudolph  Churchill's, 
in  this — that  Elijah's  ni:uit1e  was  at  least  u  risible,  tangible,  wear* 
able,  article  of  attire :  whereas  what  we  call  Ijord  Iti-uconsGeld'*— 
to  witj  the  poliey,  the  method,  the  secret,  of  the  deceased  leader— a 
only  auoLher  name  fur  something  which  may  not  have  any  indr- 
pcudcnt  exiKtcncc  at  all.  This  policy,  this  method,  this  secret,  miT 
liare  died  with  its  discoverer;  the  prophet  may  have  taken  his  maotU 
away  with  him.  Did  he  do  so?  What  cvidcuec  is  there  that  behu 
left  it?  or  that  it  would  work  wondera  if  he  has?  To  neither  rf 
these  queries  do  Lord  liandolph  Churchill's  letters  and  ortit-I.*  >upplr 
any  very  detiuite  and  satisfactory  answer;  while  the  whole  tenor  d 
his  latest  criticism  appears  to  suggest  that  the  latter  query,  at  ut 
rate,  must  receive  a  negative  reply. 

Is  there  any  mantle?  M'as  there  ever  any  Elijah?  These, «  I 
have  said,  arc  the  two  questions  which  ought  to  be  dpicrmiDed  aatf- 
ccdcutly  to  any  examination  of  tho  complaints  of  malcontent  Cod- 
scrvatives.  But  let  us,  for  tbc  sake  of  the  argument,  agree  to  wsite 
tbem.  Let  ns  admit  the  prophet,  and  the  prophecy,  and  the  heritohte 
quality  of  the  prophetic  gift.  Let  us  acknowledge  Elijah.  aitJ 
believe  in  the  mautle  as  a  sort  of  spiritualiHtic  unattached  gariarot,  i 
floating  about  in  mid-air  like  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Homo's  accordiooii,M 
until  the  moment  M'hen  it  is  to  descend  uiton  the  shoulders  of  tht 
predestined  Elisha. 

And  cow,  where  and  who  is  the  predestined  Elisha?  Lord 
Kandolpb  Churchill  has  been  rouudly  accused  of  designating  himself 
as  the  prophet^s  successor — roundly,  but  not,  1  think,  qiiiic  fairly. 
Ills  position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  rather  that  of  ouc  of  those  "  iobi 
-of  tbc  prophet;."  who  ueut  out  to  meet  Elisha  on  the  bank  i>f 
Jordan,  and  were  eouviuccd,*by  his  miracle  of  dividing  its  iratcrs, 
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the  Bpirit  of  Elijah  rested  on  him.  Now  Sir  StaiFurd  Nortltcotc,  and 
the  "  Jdiitii"  it)  {jfiicral,  liavc,  in  Lord  Randolph  ChiircliiU's  opinion, 
divided  nothing  liut  the  ConsorvatiTc  party,  and  he  declines  to  recog- 
nize that  feat  us  suflieicat  proof  of  their  mission.  He  dom  not 
believe  tliat  any  one  of  them  l>4  the  genuine  Klislia,  and  he  is  quite 
within  his  right  iu  saying  so ;  nor  is  any  one  justified  in  ar*joing  from 
this  fact  atone,  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  man.  Whether  he 
secretly  cherishes  any  such  belief  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  so, 
he  has  kept  the  secret.  1  must  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  closing  sentence  of  his  article  in  last  month's 
Fortnightly  he  speaks  of  the  man,  "  whoever  he  may  be/'  upon  whom 
"  the  mantle  of  KHjah  has  descended ;"  and  I  unhesitatingly  reject 
the  suggestion  made  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers,  that  the  last 
word  of  the  nentcncc  was  intended  to  have  been  sejrarated  from  the 
signature  of  the  article  by  a  comma  only,  and  not  by  a  full  atop. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  said  and  written  nothing  to  iudieato 
that  he  regards  himself  as  the  proper  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party;  if,  indeed,  he  has  not,  by  declaring  his  general  preference 
for  lecking  a  Conservative  leader  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  expressly 
subordinated  his  owu  claims  to  those  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Anyhow,  I 
propose  to  treat  the  question  of  the  leadership  as  I  think  lie  himself 
intended  to  treat  it — namely,  as  an  open  one ;  open,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  any  member  of  the  Conservative  party 
(with  the  exception  of  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicotc,  and  iMjssibly  one  or  two 
others  of  the  more  distruated  constituents  of  the  "  Junta")  to  demon- 
strate if  he  can  do  so,  his  title  to  the  jiost. 

As  regards  the  nominal  leader,  however.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
mind  is  made  up  as  firmly  and  finally  ns  was  JctTrcy's  upon  Words- 
worth's poetry.  Sir  Stafford  Northeotc  "  will  never  do."  ITc  ha^ 
none  of  the  qualities  required  for  the  leadership  of  the  party  at  the 
present  crisis  in  its  fortunes ;  and  it  is  a  mere  irreleranec  that  he 
happens  to  be  endowed  with  an  excess  of  the  qualities  which  might 
in  calmer  times  have  snllieed.  Jn  his  speech  at  the  unveiling  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield'a  statue,  he  praised  the  departed  statesman  for 
"  force  of  character,  genius,  and  undaunted  courage,"  and  his 
"  greatest  friends  declare"  that  force  of  character,  genius,  and 
nndauntcd  courage  are  "conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  tho  House  of  Commons."  The  other  three 
qualities  insisted  on  by  the  orator  of  the  occasion — "  nnvarying 
patience,  perfect  temper,  and  great  magnanimity" — he  "possesses 
with  perhaps  superfluous  abundance ;"  but  these,  in  the  special 
exigencies  of  his  situation,  arc  comparatively  oselcss,  if  not  indeed 
cmbarrassiug  to  him.  Nor  is  it  only  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
character  that  is  against  him ;  his  "  record,"  as  the  Americans  call 
it,  is  an  unfavourable  one.     He  was  once  Mr.   Gladstone's  private 
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BCCTCtary,  and  he  never  recovered  from  Ihc  evil  effects  of  tbat  eariy 
training.  During  a  certain  iwriod  he  "  fuund  his  chief  dclij^ht  in 
ojiposiuj,',  dcprcpiatiog,  or  faintly  supporting,  the  nnancial  policy  of 
liifl  lender;  uod  in  fxalltng,  ndmiriup,  nnd  feebly  imitating,  tbc 
fioanciiil  policy  of  tho  Manchester  school/'  Ho  accepted  from  Mi. 
Gladstone,  vitliouc  any  previous  consultation  with  Ijord  neacMn- 
field,  a  scat  on  the  WashiDgtoii  Commiasion,  "thereby  hamperio^  the 
CoQ»cr%'ati%-c  party  lu  their  action  against  the  surrender  to  the 
Americ:))!  Alabama  claims/'  He  permitted  a  resolution  to  be  carrird 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ecnsiiHng  Lord  Bcaconslield  in  the  mttter 
of  Mr.  Pigott'a  apiiointmcnc  to  the  Stationery  Office.  Uy  his"ncr- 
tinacions  opposition,  based  on  little  groiiRds  of  financial  jtatsioiDfly," 
be  "  tarnished  the  lufitrc,  mutilated  the  form,  nnd  prcreated  tha 
rciUzfttioii  of  that  great  Eastern  development  of  the  empirr  whieli 
had  been  the  dream  of  Lord  Beacon wfic Id's  life."  Worse  than  all, 
be  would,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  leader,  have  allowed  Mr. 
firadlaagb  to  take- his  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  luits  hJu 
at  prcscut  to  pose  before  the  country  as  a  Defender  of  the  Faith; 
but  tlic  unsuspecting  country  little  thinks  that  the  faith  would 
never  have  been  defended  against  the  junior  member  for  Nortli- 
ampton — and  what  is  more,  that  the  Government  would  not  hnc 
becu  sabjcctcd  to  a  euccesslon  of  Parliamentary  defeats— if  tfce 
counsels  of  the  jirescnt  leader  of  iho  Opp^r^ttion  Ju  the  HottM  cf 
Commons  bad  been  followed.  lie  would,  if  he  could,  have  deprinsd 
the  Conservatives  of  the  one  great  success  which  they  have  wond 
in  the  preficnt  Parliament. 

So  much  for  Sir  Stall'ord  Northeote.  Let  tbe  headless  corpie  W 
rcmored,  and  the  next  candidate  admitted.  Lord  Salisbury'*  c 
would  now  seem  to  be  very  sensibly  improved,  and  so  no  dotibt  it  'ni 
But  even  by  Iiim,  it  apiicars,  the  character  of  Ijord  BeacoDafi< 
jaay  possibly  have  been  imperfectly  appreciated.  For  what  d 
Lord  Salisbury  say  at  the  ceremony  of  tho  19th  of  April  ?  I 
condemned  in  forcible  language  the  temptation  to  seek  parlv  victor 
by  bringing  men  of  divergent  prineiplcii  into  the  same  lobby,  and 
actually  described  victories  so  obtained  as  "  unwholesome."  Xi 
tliisj  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  regards  as  a  mottt  mistaken  wir 
looking  at  tbc  matter.  Tlie  attempt  to  discriminate  between  wbDl^ 
some  and  unwholeaorac  victories  he  declares  to  be  "  idle  and 
unpractical."  Uc  evidently  roganis  it  in  fact  as  a  sun-ival  frum  tk 
a  priori  age  of  political  dietetics.  The  true  way  of  ascertataia^ 
whether  a  food  is  wholesome  is  to  take  it,  and  sec  whether  it  igrw* 
with  vou ;  aud  the  same  rule  applies  to  political  victories.  Wk 
them,  aud  "  know  how  to  follow  tlieni  up,  and  leave  their  wboleso 
ne!>s  or  nunholcsomeness  to  critics."  This  was  Lord  Beaconafid 
own  niaxinij  which  Lord  Snlisburr  has  uucoosiuottBlj  and  brt 
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ktion  conilcmucd.     Loi-i]  ItcMnuiiKtiuId   piit  liU  party,  nrhciiicTcr  bo 
}t  tbu  cbauue,  upon  n  diet  of  cbe  mujit  hetrrogeucuusly-composcd 
icocseecs,  aud  the  parly  tlirovt-  ujxjii  it.      Hy  Lis  policy  iti  1Hj2,  in 
357^  in   183H,  iu  18{ilj,  aud  in  1373,  he  sliuwcd  his  vrltliti^ess  to 
luite  with  any  party  uud  to  try  a  mixture  uf  nuy  political  iugrcdicnts. 
The  C'oii»i;njiti\i;-Wlii*j',  the  C'oiiBcrvativc-Kaclical,  and  the  Couscrra- 
Jive-Kndical-Ii'isli  salad  irerc,  each  in  its  turn,  compounded  by  his 
liiij;   hand,  and  ho  enjoyed  aud   digested  thetn  all.     Nay,  the 
io»t  unwbolfiaamc    and    "  acmfnloua"    of  all  these    victories — the 
Consc^vatiTc-^^'hig  victory  of  1865 — enabled  the  ConBcrvativc  party, 
by  ftUying  tlicnwelvcg  with  the  lUdieals^  to  hold  ollicc  for  two  yean, 
and  during  that  period  "  to  pass  a  Reform  Bill  -vbich  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  Tory  party."    Lord  Salisbury,  however,  is,  after 
all,  allowed,  it  seems,  by  his  eritic  to  liavc  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him.      lie  is  credited  with  "  probably  appreciating/*  though  he  may 
tbink  it   inc^tpcdicDt  to  proclaim,  the  real  moral  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
long  scries  of  Parliamostary  tactics,    which  is  as  follows: — "Take 
office  ooly  wliciL  it  suits  you,  but  put  the  UoverumeuL  in  a  minority 
Mheoevcr  you  dfCiUtly  can."     On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  may  infer 
th?.t  Lord  Uaudulpli  Churchill  would  be  ccuteut  to  give  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  any  rate  a  tiial.     A'jolish  tbu  cumbrous  aod  cnibarrassiug 
machinery  of  the  Dual  Coutrul,  aud  band  over  the  uudindcd  Icador- 
ship  of  the  Couscrralivc  party  to  the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition 
iu  the  House  of  Loi'ds,  aud  tUc  mcmhcr  fur  'Woodstock  would  not,  I 
apprehend,  refuse  bis  allegiance. 

liere,  tlicn,  is  an  Klisha — a  provisional  Elisha  at  all  events.  And 
the  pmphetie  mantle^  the  tratlition  of  Lord  Ueaconsficld'a  policy, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  example — that  too  has  been  iudicutcd. 
Lord  Salisbury,  if  at  present  in  no  more  definite  form  than  that  of 
**  a  probable  appreciation"  of  it,  has  been  sutGcicntly  marked  out  as 
the  dep(>fiitary  of  the  one  and  the  recipient  of  the  others.  The 
policy  has  a  taclical  and  it  ban  a  strategical  side.  AVhat  the  tactical 
side  is  wc  have  already  seen.  It  is  to  "put  the  Goveniaicnt  in  a 
minority  whencrcr  yon  decently  can."  To  settle  its  atratcgical  pro- 
gramme lias  evidently  been  Lord  Randolph  Churcbill's  diiliculty,  and 
to  extrnct  iinylhiiig  definite  from  his  counsels  will  he  the  still  greater 
difficulty  of  his  readers.  As  matters  stand,  he  thinks,  the  Conaerva- 
tivea  would  at  the  next  general  election  gain  considerable  ground  in 
the  English  counties  ami  boroughs;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
lave  to  reckon  with  the  apparently  irreconcihiblc  hostility  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  aud  "Wales.  Only  a  miracle  could  give  the  Conservatives 
ich  an  accession  of  strength  as  would  counterbalance  the  almost 
imanimous  enmity  of  these  three  countries.  There  is  little  hope  for 
Toryism  in  Noncoufcrtnist  Wales  and   Scotland ;  and  thongh  some- 

tg  might  be  done  iu  Iielaud  in  the  way  of  a  policy  designci  "  to 
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captivate  the  Celtic  race,"  tbis  subject  is  "so  Amn^rmih"  that  Lord 
Randolph  ChtircUill  "  passes  from  it  with  haste/'  Passing  from  it 
Kith  haste,  he  is  carried  by  the  impetus  of  his  flight  to  a  somcirfaat 
abrupt  conclusion  of  his  retnarks;  and  he  takes  hia  leave  of  bii 
Tcadcn  with  a  mjsterioas  hint  that  "  Hanitos  saoitatnm  omnia 
sanitos"  may  he  the  kcy-noto  of  the  Consetvatism  of  the  future,  that 
"  Tory  Democracy"  rosy  yet  exist,  and  that  the  labour  of  collecting, 
the  materials  for  its  composition  "may  some  day  possibly  be  effected 
by  the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Elijah 
has  descended" 

That  is  what  it  all  comes  to ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to' 
a  critic  who  approaches  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  com 
plctc  political  detachment,  to  inqnirc  whether  it  comes  to  anything 
practical  at  all.     \Vhat,  in  other  words,  and  as  the  matter  looks  to 
an   outsider — what  do  the  CousenratiTe  party  aa  at  preseot  tooatj- 
tutcd  appear  to  have  lost  by  pursuing  the  policy  which  they  have  iu 
fact  pursued  for  the  last  three  years  ?  and  what  would  they  be  likely 
to  gain  by  adopting:,  «o  far  as  it  differs  from  the  former,  the  polirj 
which  I-ord   Randolph   Churchill  recommends?      I  cau   neither  sec 
that  they  have  been  lo»cr3  by  the  one  couive,  nor   beliere   that  tbej 
would  have  been  or  would  bo  gainers  by  the  oLher.      It  may  no  doubt 
be  a  good  working  rule  to  "  put  the  Government    iu  a  minorilT 
whenever  you  can,"  but  it  will  certainly  surprise  most  of  us  to  hew 
it  asserted  that  this  rule  has  not   been  acted  upon  even  under  tlv- 
fainiant   leadership  of  Sir  Stafford   Northcote.     The  Conservatjits 
found  several  chances  of  defeating  the  CtorcmmcDt  on  the  Bradlaugli 
question,  and   they  used   these  chaQcea   with  the    utmost  rcadinas 
whenever    they    presented    themselves.     Lord    Randolph    ChurelilU 
roundly    asserts    that    "during    the    present    Parliament,    if    Lord 
Bcaconsfidd's    political    wisdom    had    imbued    his   lieutenants,  Mr. 
<  Gladstone's  Government  might  have  been  placed  in  a  minority  soon 
than  once,  with  great  consequent  loss  of  virtue  ami  honour  to  them- 
selves."    By   "more  than  once"  he  means,  I  suppose,  "more  tkaa 
ODCC  oActicr  than  they  actually  were  placed  in  a  minority  i"  and  br 
his  reference  to  Tx>rd  Beacousfield's  polttienl  wisdom  not  irobuinc  b^ 
lieutenants,   he    must    mean  that  these  lost  opportunitica   occurred 
since  April  19, 1881.     It  is  to  be  wished  tliat  ho  had  specified  them. 
They  certainly  escaped  the   notice  of  every  other   member  of  tbe 
Conservative  party  at  the  time — at  least  if  we  may  jndgc  fipom  iJie 
unbroken  silence   in   which  the  whole  Conservative  press  permitud 
the  oversight  to  pass  by. 
_    But  even  if  this  mistake  has  been  actually  made,  and  was  left 
inoticed  at  its  making,  how  much  can  the  Conservative  party  be 
iposcd  to  have  lost  by  it  ?     It   is,  no  doubt,  worth   the   wliilc  of 
Oppctfition  to  beat  a  Government^  even  when  they  arc  not  readjr 
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to  take  their  plarci,  if  by  so  tJoinj?  they  cnn  force  on  a  fresh  general 
election  from  which  tlify  may  fairly  hope  to  return  with  a  majority. 
But  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  cannot  mean  seriously  to  contend  that 
nnr  such  opportunity  as  that  has  hcen  offered  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  within  the  last  two  years,  and  has  been  by  him  neglected. 
Gross  as  he  considers  the  delusions  which  misled  the  country  in 
1880,  he  can  hardly  snppune  them  to  have  heeu  *o  short-lived.  He 
cannot  mean  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  missed  chances  of 
procuring  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  of  1880;  he  cau  only  mean  that 
liis  leader  has  "  more  thau  once"  missed  cbauees  of  weakeuiug  aud 
discrediting  the  Govcrunieut  by  iuiiicliug  upon  them  a  minor  defeat. 
And  that  such  defvut»  du  more  or  less  weaken,  iu  the  sense  of 
demoralizing,  a  Ministry;  that  they  tend  to  relax  the  bonds  of  disci- 
pline within  ihc  Ministerial  party,  aud  so  to  make  the  Goverumeut 
easier  to  beat  ou  some  later  and  greater  uecasioD,  la  generally  true ; 
but  that  in  these  days  they  materiully  weaken  Governments  out  of 
doors — ".bat  defeats  of  this  secondary  character  tcud  seriously  to 
iliakc  the  hold  of  Guvcmmenta  upon  the  constituencies,  seems  tu  me 
to  be  a  ]impositiou  of  a  much  more  doubtful  character.  It  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  survival  from  an  older  order  of  ideas;  it  sounds 
likie  one  of  the  fallacies  peculiar  to  that  party  who,  while  they  never 
weary  of  cstolliog  their  late  leader  for  having  opened  a  new  era  of 
Farliameutary  Govcrumeut  in  1860,  are  yet  for  ever  talking  the 
language  and  thinking  the  thoughts  of  the  bygone  time.  They 
praise  Iiord  Benconsfield  in  phrases  which  he  himself  made  meaning- 
less,  aud  they  discuss  his  policy  in  terms  o£  the  very  conceptions 
which  he  has  transformed.  The  modern,  ConseiTative  is  continually 
discussing  Parliamentary  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old 
electorate,  which,  by  comparison  with  the  present  one,  was  a  body 
of  experts ;  and  you  may  bear  lum  every  other  day  assume  the 
existence  of  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Parliamentary  conduct 
of  Governments,  the  most  critical  supervision  of  their  tactics, 
the  strongest  disgust  at  their  failures,  among  a  vast  mass  of 
■voters  of  whom  the  overwhelming  majority  never  trouble  themselves 
to  read  the  debates  in  Parliameut  at  all.  The  great  body  of  the 
present  electorate  are,  in  all  probability,  wholly  indifferent  to 
most  of  what  goes  ou  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  will  know 
in  a  general  way  whcu  any  impurtaut  legislation  is  under  discussion  ; 
they  will  know,  perhaps,  when  any  "set  debate"  upon  a  question  of 
policy  is  taking  place;  aiul  they  will  probably  come  at  some  rough 
notion  as  to  the  results  in  either  ease.  That  in  a  certain  unknown, 
but  probably  iufinitcsimally  small  number  of  iustooces,  they  will  feel 
satisfaction  or  disKatisfaetiuu  at  these  results,  is  to  be  assumed;  but 
that  they  will  allow  the  slightest  outward  sign  of  these  feelings 
to  escape   them,  is    by  no   means   necessarily  to   be  expected ;  and 
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no  political  expert,  from  mijali  himnelf  dovnwards,  hta  8uccc«dfl^_ 
io  proving  his  capacity  for  guesning  wliat  tliese  fceliog^  on  iflj^l 
^ven  siibjecl  are.  All  wc  kuow  in,  tlmt  two  successive  gncnea  »tR 
made  wittiio  little  more  tLan  six  years  of  eacli  other,  by  the  ti^_ 
fttatesuicti  of  tlie  liigbcst  reputation  and  tlic  longest  cxpcrieace  ^^k 
Buglaud — ouc  ID  1874,  aud  the  otlicr  iu  1880 — and  that  both  wen 
deplorably,  aud  even  ludicrously,  wrong.  It  is  nut  for  Lord  llandolph 
Churchill  to  cuiu]ilaiu  of  this  uucurtainty ;  it  is  simply  one  auoiLg 
the  results  of  that  licfortn  Act  irhicU  "  laid  the  fonndation  of  tlie 
modem  Tory  parly"  ou  u  iiac,  smooth,  coiTimndiou.i  quickaaul, 
of  unkoowu  depth,  of  incalculable  instability,  and  undetermined  area — 
compelling  the  modern  Liberal  party,  it  is  true,  to  shift  their  ovu 
quartcra  to  "  this  highly  eligible  piece  of  buildingOand"  at  the  came 
time.  It  is  not,  1  repeat,  for  Lord  llandolph  Churchill  to  compUin 
of  this,  he  must  simply  accept  the  fact  and  duly  ponder  it ;  aud  the 
application  to  it  of  su  shrewd  a  mind  must,  I  should  think,  conrintt 
him  that  if  it  is  diflicult  to  say  when  you  should  bent  a  Aliuistry  ad 
send  it  to  the  country,  it  is  easy  to  ace  tliat  it  is  no  good  troubting 
yourself  to  beat  Ministries  iu  the  mere  hope  of  discrediting  them  ii 
advance  with  an  electorate  to  vhom  I'arlianicntary  tactics,  caoHictj^ 
defeats,  and  victories  arc  all  matters  of  supreme  iadiffcrencc. 

Aa  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  other  schemes  for  turning 
ConscTTntive  minority  into  a  mojurity,  tlie  most  effective  is  ihe  It 
admissible.      It  is  the  one  which  he  rightly  describe*  as  a  "  din|;er 
subject,"  and  *'  passes  from  with  haste :"  the  scheme  of  "  an  Ii 
policy  which   would   captivate  the  Celtic  race."     This   i«  an  i^ 
indeed— a   notion   with    a    vcngcuicc.       If  the    Conscrrntirc* 
prepared   to  go  any  length   in  the  "  captivating"   line — -if.  in 
terms,  they  arc  ready  tu  grant   Home   Itule,  it  is  iio   doubt 
OD  the   cards  that  they  might  be  able  to  put  the  Liljerals  iatoj 
minority  at  the  next  election — unless,  indeed,  the  LiberaU  went 
for  Home  Rule  too,  as  in  that  case  they  probably  would.     Rati 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  only  means  a  renewal  of  the  time-bonouR^ 
attempts  of  both  English  parties  to  buy  over  Ireland  with  wmctfaii 
which  they  hope  will  coft  ICngland  nothing,  he  has  forgotten  one 
portant  fact,  which  is,  that  "  the  Celtic  race"  is  no  longer  rvprcscati 
in  politics  by  a  Celt,  but  by  an  Anglo-American,  without  a  drapi 
Celtic  hluod  iu  his  veins,  a  touch  of  Celtic  plasticity  in  his  nati 
or  aa  ounce  of  Celtic  ioiprovideuce  in  his  dealings — by  a  man 
is  as  little  likely  as  a  Yankee  pedlar  to  be  "  captivated''  by  an] 
abort   of   "money  down;"    aud   who,   iu   all  his   past  ti 
with  EuglisU  Govcmmcuts,  has  certainly  not  bad  the  wont  of  the 
bargain. 

As  to  Tory  Democracy,  that,  no  doubt,  might  be  made  csptivitiBe 
enough  to  the  mass  of  the  electorate;  but  how  is  it  to  be  made  specify 
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useful  to  the  CotiijtTvativu  piirty  ?  Democracy  I  uadcrataud ;  but 
how  ia  tlic  "  Tor^'iicss"  to  be  gut  iuto  it?  Wliat,  I  lucau,  is  to 
prereiit  the  Libunils  from  tninipin;;  the  Conservative  trick  upon 
every  one  of  the  list  of  social  relurnis  wliieh  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
enumerates  V  Why  should  they  not  outdo  the  CoJiM-rvatives,  in 
amclioratiug  the  ditelliugs  of  the  poor  with  Lord  Sidlsbury,  and  ia 
encoursgiug  national  thrift  vith  Lord  Carnarvon  ?  Wliy  sboald 
they  not  be  equally  beforehand  with  their  rivnia  in  the  other 
mnttcr  of  temperance,  recreation,  and  cicanliuess — sobering  their 
connlryffleu  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson;  rcclainiiog  commons  and 
open  spaces,  and  constructing  people's  parks,  to  an  extent 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Brycc-;  and  washing  the  great  body 
of  the  people  even  to  the  heart's  content  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  ? 
It  may  be  trne  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  as  a  policy  was 
first  suggested  by  Lord  Bcaconsficld ;  but  if  there  was  anything 
specially  Conservative  and  Conscrvatizing  nbout  it,  why  did  he  not 
rCRlize  it  when  he  Iiad  the  chance?  If  it  really  is  the  Tory  tnioap- 
card,  why  didn't  he  ptay  it  when  it  was  his  turn  to  play?  Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill  says  that  hu  only  had  tiiuc  to  "dream  of  it,  to 
hiut  at  it,  and  to  sketch  it."  Hut  three  years  of  power,  and  of 
leisure  for  domestic  legisiatioii,  is  a  long  time  to  spend  over  dreams, 
bints,  and  sketches;  and  this  is  the  time  which  was  spent,  in  fact. 
The  "Saoitas  sanitatum"  speech  was  made  iu  1S71 ;  ^Ir.  Disraeli 
came  into  oiScc  in  the  early  spriug  of  1874;  and  those  who  com- 
plain that  foreign  troubles  diverted  his  atteutiou  from  domestic 
matters,  appear  to  forget  that  the  Dastcm  Uoestiou  did  not  begin  to 
become  acute  till  the  autumu  of  lH7(i.  The  Conservative  Fremier 
bad  three  sessions  iu  which  to  attempt  the  realization  of  his  social 
reform  ]K>lieyjatid  unless  the  abortive  Arti^aua'  Dwellings  Act  can  he 
so  desenhed,  ho  did  not  even  make  a  beginning.  Why  did  he  not? 
1  plead  guilty  to  the  heresy  of  believing  that  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  seize  ibi^  opportunity  of  initiating  the  Tory  Democratic  policy 
was  because  no  such  policy  had  ever  tjUicu  definite  shape  in  his  miod 
— because  its  outlines  still  wavered  as  vaguely  lu-foni  the  eyes  of  the 
Prime  Minister  as  they  did  before  the  auihor  of  "  Sybil. '  As  a 
droam  it  had  arisen,  and  a  dream  it  remained  ;  nor  had  he  so  much 
as  ascertained  whether  the  vision  had  come  to  him  through  the  gate 
of  ivory  or  througb  the  gate  of  horn.  So  far  as  I  can  sec,  he  had  never 
had  any  inducement  to  make  the  inquiry.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  according  to  the  latter-day  Conservative  legend,  he  bad  the 
strongest  motive  for  so  doing,  lie  was  bound,  according  to  this 
legend,  to  think  out  his  policy  of  Tory  Democracy  because  be 
felt  that  he  had  struck  new  veins  of  popular  Conservatism  lu 
dcmocratisiug  the  franchise.  But  where  is  the  evidence  that  he 
felt  auylhing  of  the  kind?     Where  ia  the  evidence  that  the  B^form 
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Act  of  18^7  was  anything  more  to  Mr.  Disraeli  t1]an  it  avovt^ly 
»a8  to  the  late  TjotcI  Dcrbv — to  wit,  a  divinely  inspired  contrirance 
for"di8hiug  the  Whigs?"      Pew  men,  either  Liberals  or  Conserva.j 
tives,  regarded  it  as  anything  else,  at  the  time,  or  for  several  years 
ttflcrwards.     The  mass  of  Mr.  OisraeU's  own  party  were  as  impresicd 
by  the  ealaroity  which  overtook   him  in  1^68  as   were  tbe  sim|>l0 
islanders   of  Melita  at  the  supposed  judgment  executed  by  the  viper 
upon  St.  Paul.    It  was  uot   till  the  Conservative  leader  seemed   to 
hare  shaken  oCf"  the  venomous  beast"  Revolution,  iu  1H74,  and  "  to| 
feci  no  barm/'  that  thev  *'  changed  their  minds  and  said  that  he  w.is! 
»  god." 

But  to  do  him  justice,  he  never  countenanced  the  u{M>thcoi>i5.  He 
did  not  actually  tlist-laim  the  character  of  a  succi'ssful  prophet,  but 
he  laid  little  strcirs  iipou  his  kiicccss.  Nor  did  he  proct^ed  to  use 
it  as  a  successful  prophet  would.  He  said  little  about  policy,  and 
much  about  "  no-policy."  He  professed  little  knowledge  of  what 
the  people  desired  in  the  way  of  legislation  :  he  was  clear  only 
upon  one  point — that  they  wanted  repose.  They  were  wearied,  ha^| 
declared,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intolerable  restlessness,  and  had  over-^^ 
thrown  him  and  restored  his  rival  because  they  wished,  for  the  time 
at  any  rate,  to  be  let  alone.  That  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  explonatioaj 
of  the  event  of  IH?!;  and  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  it  was  t 
true  one.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  it  was ;  for  the  hypothesis  is 
all  events  preferable  to  what  appears  to  me  its  sole  alternative 
namely,  that  the  constituencies  swayed  over  in  a  mass  from  the 
Liberals  to  the  Conservatives  for  no  better  reason  than  mere  caprice 
and  love  of  change.  But  if  the  former  explanation  is  tbe  true  one, 
it«  moral  for  Lord  UandoCph  Churchill  and  other  impatient  spirits 
is  obvious.  If  the  country  only  displaced  the  Liberals  and  recalled 
the  Conservatives  in  ltj74  because  it  wanted  repose,  there  is  nothing 
(or  the  Conservatives  hut  tn  wa^t  till  it  wants  repose  again.  Fori 
aught  I  know,  that  time  is  now  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  impossible  to  hastenj 
it  by  any  ingenuities  of  Parliamentary  tactics.  Moreover,  the  partn 
which  cflers  rest  to  the  harassed  BritiMli  elector,  should  si^ek  to' 
emphasize  the  restlessness  of  their  adversaries  by  their  |>crsonal 
composure,  and  not  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  contrast  by  factious 
fidgettings  of  their  own. 

H.  D.  TaAiit. 


TWO  ASPECTS  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  ART. 


11HAT  vhicb  Coleridge  tcnnwl  tlie  icsthctic  criticism  of  Shak- 
Bpcarc  was  so  sortfly  done  to  <lcath  in  liis  own  day — not  cer- 
tainly bv  himsfiC,  or  by  Ijainb,  but  by  crit^c-i,  who,  while  tlicy 
abused  them,  wrote  in  routitlabont  imitation  of  them — that  thcro 
eventually  occiirrc<l  a  natural  and  complete  critical  reaction.  The 
Shak»pearc  scholarsliip  which  cuccirctlcd  the  trauwcndt-ntalism  of  the 
6rst  thirty  years  of  tlic  century  took  form  about  IH40  in  the  tmques- 
taonably  coucrcte  iuvestigatious  uf  the  first  $hakspeare  Society, 
About  thirty  years  were  thcoccfortU  ilerotctl  to  sujodry  matter-of-fact 
inquiries,  which  have  since  proved  valuable,  not  only  iu  thcmselres, 
but  in  the  elucidation  of  certain  h^hcr  problems  which  centuries  of 
speculation  might  nut  have  solved.  Latvr  t>till,  a  younger  generation 
of  Shaksjicarcans  have  devoted  themselves  with  an  assiduity  deserving 
of  more  than  the  scmcwliat  meagre  results  that  have  accrued  to  the 
atudy  of  the  text  of  the  poet,  partly  with  a  view  to  eleausiiigit  ofthe 
c6rru]itions  that  still  cling  to  it,  but  mainly  in  the  hoixs  of  arriving  at 
certain  metrical  tests  which,  being  mathematically  demonstrable,  are 
expected  to  atford  us  that  knowledge  of  Shakspearcan  chronology 
which  neither  history  nor  tradition  can  give.  And  among  these  three 
schools  of  criticism  the  study  of  the  national  dramatist  has  through- 
out the  years  of  the  prnsent  century  been  systematically  divided,  not 
only  iu  England,  but  also  iu  Germany  and  America.  Aftcrsomuch 
subdivision  of  critical  labour,  it  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how  little 
has  Ijeen  achieved.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  Sliakspearc  Society 
much  was  said,  with  the  emphasis  of  confident  expectation,  of  the 
superiority  of  actual  research  over  npcculativc  inquiry  ;  but  what  in  the 
end  has  proved  to  be  the  outcome  of  these  forfy  years' laborious  tra- 
rcrsing  of  record  ofHccs  and  eorjtoratc  archives  ?    Some  substautial  and 
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anloo)cei]-for  gain*  Uaie  iodubitaljly  resulted,  bat  br  modi  the  moR 
considerable    portioBS    of   the    iuTcstigatioDS  of  students,  like  Mr. 
Umllitrcll  Philtipps,  Lave  mcrclv  gone  to  the  verification  of  tbe  salient 
fcatnro  of  the  bitbcrto  uaauthcDticate^  storr  of  £b«Ls)A^are's  life 
aoil  vork  wbich  traditioo  bands  down.      Mr.  PbUlipp«  gives  us  nor       | 
the  oct  mults  of  bi&  life's  labour  in  an  izitcrestiag  volume  of  some^J 
700  pagea,*  bnt  Ibc  reader,  nbo  bis  been  decoyctl  by  tbefaadiiatioa^^ 
of  the  rabjcct  and  tbc  lucidity  of  tbe  treatment  into  a  careful  pcrunl  ^ 
of  tbe  bulky  irork  in  question,  viU  probably  lay   it   aside  nitb  ifac 
reflection  that  the  facts  of  the  poet's  lifa  that  have  tlicrc  been  isob- 
Btnntiatfd  arc  only  just  too  numerous  to  beiDScribed  upon  his  tomfaL 
It  hu  been  pertinently,  if  not  generously,  remarkeil,  that  frr^m  fear 
of  tbe  reproach  of  belongin^^  to  the  serviceable  army  of  tbc  (lry-a>- 
dnits  of  ll^iO,  the  younger  Shakspcarcaus  of  isro   rstnbli^Kcii   an 
oniamental  corps  of  drycr-than-dnsts ;    anil  certainly   the  metrical 
computations  1o   vhicb  they    have  devoted  thcmsrlves   hare    been 
attondrd   by   results  nhich  arc,  it    is   to  be   feared,  at  once    mor 
laborioTi<ily  nneilifying  (at  leaat  to  the  average  reader  of  Bbakspeare) 
and  more  conjeettirol.     Indeed,  vhile  niakinf^  frank  recognition  of^ 
the  o))li;;at)ons  under  which  wc  rcat  to  Mr.  Furnivnll  and  his  fol-i 
lowers  for  the  lielp«  aflbrdcd  towards  a  systematic  study  of  the  poet's 
vorics  in  Homething  like  the  order  in  which  he  wrote  them,  one  canmt 
hut   think    that  thoic    accomplished    students,   in  their    mystcriourj 
paraiiit  of  time  and  metrical  analyses,  are  often  sadly  ameoahlc  tvj 
Dr.  Johnson's  well-known  strictures  on  the  proey  stolldncss  of  tfat 
cidi-r  Sheridan,  which  implied  that  it  must  bare   takcu    the  rival-j 
lexicographer   a   great   deal   of  learned  trouble  to  become  so  dulL- 
Aod  now  it  seems  within  tbc  limits  of  prt^ibability  that,  in  view  of  the 
nnsati^fying  outcome  (iret  of  the  rational  criticism  of  1810,  and  next 
of  tbe  scientific  criticism  of  18r0,  the  Shaksjiearc  criticism  of  tbe 
remaining  years  of  the  century  may  be.  in  general  character,  a  revival 
of  the  [esthetic  criticism  which  Coleridge  began  in  England.    In  that 
case  we  may  reasonably  look  for  flights  of  speculative  thought,  beforft-j 
which  the  recent  amazing  discovery,  that  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeai 
were  after  all  nddroEsed   to  the  poet's  own  son,  must    fail  of  ititcT 
and  omusemciit.     Tlic  prospect  is  at  least  an  exhilarating  one,  after 
nearly  (ifty  years  of  the  too  patient  and  secure  grojiing  in  the  gronnd^ 
of  short-brcatbed  philosopbcrs  wlio  ha\'c  been  unable  to  tni.st  their 
wings,  and  have  honestly  if  humbly  contented  thcmsclrcs  with  solen)a-jJ| 
discussion  of  the  burning  qncxtions  of  whether  Shaksjicare  stole  drei^H 
on  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  died  of  a  fever  contracted  by 
hani  drinking  in  the  company  of  Hen  .lonson  and  Michael  Drayton,- 
bnd  whether   he  wrote  more  lines   with   double-endings  at  fifty  than! 
at  forty,  and  more  lines  with  fcmalc-cndings  at  forty  than  at  tWfflal 
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five.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the  next  few  jears  should  see  the  advent 
of  such  B  8uh-Victorinn  school  of  critics,  led  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  or 
any  other,  the  opportunilies  for  raillery  aud  revenge  afforded  iu  the 
sequel  to  tlic  unrequited  and  abandoned  S hates pcarcans  will  be 
nmncraus  enough  and  sufficiently  appetizing. 

Perhaps  after  thi!)  preamble  it  may  seem  to  require  courage  to 
enter  upon  an  al»tract  and  twofold  inquiry  touching  yUakspeare'a 
artittic  methods,  but  my  bulwark  of  defence  iu  the  presvut  ease  shall 
be,  that  I  have  not  trusted  to  lefithetic  or  philosophical  pustulatious 
of  my  own,  but  have  in  the  first  of  the  two  sections  of  my  paper 
traversed  a  theory  exirauuded  by  Coleridge,  uud  in  the  other  section 
advanced  an  hypothesis  i'onmUated  out  of  curious  strictures  by  IJold- 
smith.  In  the  fragment  of  Coleridge's  lectures  preserved  tu  us  by 
the  industry'  of  Mr.  Collier,*  there  is  an  argument,  which,  though 
liastily  dealt  with,  is  intended  to  show  that  ShaLspcarc's  method  of 
projecting  character  was  to  pass  every  couccptiou  through  the  medium 
of  bis  meilitative  intelligeucc,  and  by  bo  doing  render  it  typical. 
With  a  sense  of  surprise  that  in  the  perpetual  resuscitation  of  worn- 
out  theories  this  vast  poiut  has  been  mach  overlooked,  1  have 
endeavoured  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  Coleridge's  idea  with  mora 
complctene^  of  illustration  than  he  stays  to  aAbnl.  Such  is  the 
6rat  of  the  two  aspects  of  Shakspcare's  art  to  which  1  desire  to  ask 
attention  ;  and  the  second  is  the  less  familiar,  but  not  lew  important, 
aspect,  in  which  Goldsmith  tiecst  the  poet  in  the  novel  character  of  a 
melodramatiat. 

I. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakspcare  found  the  nucleus 
of  fact  on  which  he  based  his  characters  iu  real  intercourse  with 
men.  But  he  did  more  than  transfer  the  figures  be  saw  in  life  to 
the  canvas  of  his  invcution.  If  he  had  merely  act  down,  however 
faithfully,  the  men  and  women  ho  actually  beheld  in  the  flesh  he 
must  anon  have  Iwcu  forgotten.  Some  of  his  coutemporaries  did 
thatj  and  with  what  results  wo  know.  He  doubtless  saw  many 
a  Sir  John  FalstalV  strutting  bodily  before  htm  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  but  ho  did  not  depict  under  that  name  any  ludividual  char- 
latan lie  chanced  tu  meet  tlicn-.  If  hu  had  done  so,  we  who  live  iu 
days  when  soldiers  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  better  support 
of  their  valour  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  addict  themselves  to 
sack,  would  probably  care  very  little    for   the  character,    notwith- 

*  t  esooot  here  en;^e  in  the  tlisennsion  (in  fiiU*  miitiiiniM]  hy  th«  lute  Mr.  A.  B. 
Bra«)  nn  tho  gcintiini'neu  fif  Mr.  Culln-r'a  r(.-|Hirtii,  tJirtlier  titan  to  miv  tb«t  from  n  life- 
long  iami\\»rity  witli  l.'i'loridiji-'s  iiutl<viitic»U'il  Mritiuj:^  I  (eel  Hatuljfdtlial  nli«therth« 
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■UDdiag  the  attractioni  pertaning  to  it  of  that  RabeUiscan  bumoiir 
whicti  never  dutorba  oa  witb  aoj  question  a^  to  t)ie  side  of  our  facr 
on  which  tbe  laagh  aboald  be.      £at  the  whole  i'amilj  of  awa^gcring 
topen   rrom  Sir   Joha'a   daj   down  to  our  own  have   had  cerUiD 
fcatarct  of  familr  memblaace.  acd  these  features  Shakspeare  waited 
for  and  portrajed.     So  Sir  John  Falstaff  becomes  a  type,  and  beoec 
ia  applicable   to  CTerj  age,  becouie  represcotatirc  of  his  phase 
bamanitT  io  ererv  a^e.  Tbe  auiie  truth  that  explaiaa  to  ub  tbe  basis 
the  immortaiilT  of  l-'alstaff  appUea  to  ererv  noticeable  irbaractcr  iihak 
flpeare  depicts.  The  poet  oerer  goes  to  work  (as,  accordiug  to  au  acute 
critic,  the  yoaog  pre-Raphaelites  did  in  1850]  as  a  photographic  camera. 
bat  alwajs  aa  &  creative  intidligeiice,  and  this  is  what  Coleridge  mea 
in  the  ailment  just  referred  to,  in  which  he  shows  that  Sbaks 
passml  erery  caucvptiun  throagh  the  medium  of  his  meditative  getii 
Xur    is    ibis    true    mereljr    of  Sbakapeare's    method    of    piujcciiu, 
character  in  the  reiJm  of  what  the  actors  call  ecocutric  comvdjr,  ft 
in  dcaliujc  with   heroic  character  his  art  is  the  same.      Glance 
Uomco.      It  is  hardly  to  be  sappocKrd  that  aa  iodividiiol  auswerio, 
to  the  younj;  Montague  cngaf^  in  that  shadowT  historical  occnmrni 
which  is  referred   to  the  tirst  years  of  the  fourteenth  cenlnry 
none  the  leu  on  that  account  is  he  typical  of  certain  romautic  TOUDg' 
lovers  in  all  ages.    He  begins  by  sighing  over  some  fugitive  passioa 
for  a  mythical  Rosaline,  aud  presently  forgets  the  paragon  in  his  ne« 
found  passion  for  the  more  responsive  Juliet.     There  may  oot  cxi 
either  historical  or  traditinnal  ground  for  believing  that  the  origiiu: 
uf  the  Romeo  of  Luigi  da  Porto  and  Baiidclto  hnd  iu  fact  any  sodlil 
preliminary  passion  ;  hut  Shakspcarc  knew  from  observattou,  and  pcr>, 
haps  from  personal  experience,  that  u  rague,  iudetcrmiuato  couditton 
of  mind  aud  heart  usually  precedes  the  urdcal   known  as  faliiug  ia 
loTC,  and  lliercforc  (fulluwing  Arthur  Brooke  in  part)  he  gave  tiouKu 
au  unrequited  attachmeut,  or  shadow  of  attaehnicut,  iu  which  ho  u 
much  more  iu  Jure  witb  bis  own  thoughts  thau  with  anything  tuonr 
sub*tauti&l.     So  Komeo,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  sou  of  the  houao  of 
Mouta<;uc.  bevorues  a  type  of  all  the  sonti  of  the  houitc  of  Lore.     It 
was  the  typical  feature  of  liomco's  character  that  Mr.  Irving  hrDOjht 
most  into  prominence  iu  his  reci-nt  imi>crsoQation  of  the  part,  and  tu 
giviug  relief  to  so  salient  a  cbaracteri&tic  Mr.  Irving  did  well;  bit 
perhap-i  the  cbief  imperfection  of  his  performance  was  a  too  piolungfll 
dwelling  upon   this  subjective  side  of  Komco's  passion,  apparenlty  tii 
the  total  disregard  of  the  clear  fact  that  Sbakspcare  meant  no  iDom 
by  it  than  to  generalize  on  the  beginnings  of  all  human  (lassion,  awl 
then  pa^  on  to  the  story  of  an  individual  and  very  concrete  nflectivs. 
Look  now  at  Hamlet.      When  Sliakspcarc  took  up  that  ebaracter 
;  was  a  bald  traditional  conception,  simply,  of  a  cammonplace  young 
rtncc,   hiLviug  coarse   appetites  and  grosd   passions,  who  had  bicu 
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Kupplaated  ia  the  royal  succession  by  an  uacle  vbo  liad  murrlcred 
bis  fatiicr  anil  married  bis  mother ;  but  Sbakspearc  sbcd  a  Hood  ot 
light  upon  the  character,  and  the  traditional   prince  became  the  re- 
presentative  muii.      When   Shakspcare  took  in   band   the  character 
of  Mncbcch,  it   was  (in  the   Holiiishcil  Chronicle)  a  tradition  of  in- 
dividual amhitioti  and  (rniclty;  hut  from  him  it  was   to  get  a  world 
.  i}f  purpose  that  shoiihl  make  it  typical  of  a  vast  scetinn  of  humatiity. 
In    onlcr   to    rcnlixc    )\»v    exactly    Hamlet    and    Macbeth    aro    of 
opposite  types,  let  ii-s  glance  at  one  scotie  from   each  of  ilic  plays 
ill  question.      Imraediiitcty   after  the  play  in  "  llaniU't,"  the  i;iiilty 
king,    whose    conscience    has    been    cait^'ht    by    the    trap  laid    for 
it,   retires    to    a   cliambcr    to    pray.       Ilamlct    is    now    convinced 
of    liis  uncle's    guilt;    he    will  take   the   word  of  the  gboAt  for  a 
thousand  pounds ;   in  the  heat  of  bis  resolve  he  believes  he  could 
drink  hot  blood  ;   his  purponc  is  so  firm  tliat  he  prays  that  the  soul 
of  Nero  may   not  enter  into   his  bosom,  and  that  to   his   mother, 
at  least,  be    may  speak  d:i«;gcrs  but  use  none.      In  thie   crowniuf; 
witness  of  the  justice  of  the  act  he  coutemplntcs,  he  shrieks  frantic  and 
bitter  doggerel.     He  is  suniiuoiicd  to  his  mother*  chamber,  and  on  the 
way  thither  he  passes  through  the  room  where  the  stabborn  kncca  of 
the  king  arc  beut  in   the  prayer  tb;it   is  meant  to   purge   the  black 
bosom  uf  its  rank  oUeuec.     Now  might  Ilamlct  do  the  deed  bis  soul 
ia  bent  on ;  but  no,  the  king  prays,  and  Ilamlct  dares  not  to  raise 
the  sword  against  liim.      Would  not  the  murderer  go  (o  heaven  if 
taken  )u  this  purging  of  bis  soul  ?    Here  eree|>s  iu  Hamlet's  apology 
to  himself  for  doiug  uotbiog,  and  be  goes  out  again,  his  purpose  shaken 
and  undone.  Contrast  this  conduct  of  Hamlet's  with  that  of  Macbeth 
at  a  juncture  no  leas  terrible,     After  he  has  murdered  Duncan,  and 
possessed  himself  of  tlic  sovereignty,  he  is  more  than  ever  tossed  about 
with  fears.      He  cannot  sleep;  he  has  murdered  the  innocent  asleep; 
he  thinks  it  wcie  better  to  be  with  the  dead,  whom  he  has  sent  to  reat, 
than  to  lie  upon  the  rack  of  a  tortured  mind.     Duncan  is  in  bis  grave. 
After  life's  fiiful  ftiver  he  sleeps  well.    Banquo  isdcad,  but  Ficancehas 
escaped,  and  I^Iaebeth's  fears  stick  deep  iu  Itanquo's  issue,      lie  will 
seek   afresh   the  weird  sisters,  and   so  goes  to  the  pit  of  Acheron. 
Smalt  (nmfort  lie  gets  there ;  thi'scen't,  black,  and  midnight  hags  show 
bim  apparitions  that  fDretcIl  his  speedy  overthrow;  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight   kings  pasa   1>eforc  bis  eyes,  and  the  last 
bears  a  glass   in  hand  that  shows  him  many  more.      He  curses  the 
witches  ;  infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride,  and  damned  all  those 
that  trust  them.      But  what   is  the   result?     Docs  Macbeth  arrest 
himself   in   his   deeds   of  blood?      .\  hundredth   part    of   such   nu 
eridcncc  against  bim  wouh)  have  seemed  to  Ilamlct  excuse  enough 
for   ignoring   the    "  canon  'gainst  self- slaughter."      Macbeth  is   of 
another  mettle;  he  is  so  far  steeped  in   blood  that  to  go  backward 
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vere  as  liard  as  to  go  on.     This  is  what  he  says  an  he  comes  oot 
of  the  cave : — 

"  Time,  thou  aotidiwt'st  m^dnai]  oxi>loiU ; 
Tlia  llijclity  uurpgM  never  U  o'vttook 
UnltfiH  tbc  aeed  go  with  it ;  from  tLu  momeitt 
The  vrry  firatlliigii  of  my  l>c«rt  Bfaall  be 
Till.'  lii>Uin;^N  I'f  in^  liuiul.     Anilvriui  now 
Toeruwu  my  tlitiaxliO  V'tli  mA*,  belt  tLoagbtand  done. 
Tlift  ciBtle  of  M&i.-4liif[  I  vill  aurpriu  ; 
Seuo  upon  Fife  ;  give  tn  tlic  rilgc  o'  tbc  sword 
Hid  wif«,  bia  bnbav,  biiiI  all  niifortunatc  xiEiit 
Tliiit  tmoc  liii  line    No  lMiaatinj>,  lik«  a  fuul ; 
Thia  itcvd  I'll  do.  Iieforc  tlii»  putpo»G  cuol: 
But  uo  moT*  might*  1 " 

"  But  no  more  sights !"  This  mati  cau  do  any  deed  of  horrible 
cruelty f  but  be  e&ncot  now,  he  will  uot,  thiuk ;  lie  will  not  count  the 
cost.  Ht  tbiiikiug  too  precisely  on  the  event  Hamlet's  purposes  lost 
the  aame  of  action.  Hamlet's  flighty  purpose  never  was  overtaken 
(it  may  be  said  to  have  overtoJien  hioi)  because  the  deed  never  did  go 
with  it.  Hamlet  could  look  on  thoughts,  hut  not  onhlood;  Macbeth 
could  look  on  blood,  but  not  on  thoughts.  MnedufT's  wife  and  little 
ones  Macbeth  could  cruelly  butcher  in  "  one  fell  swoop,"  but  he  could 
not,  would  uotj  look  on  the  future.  "  This  deed  I'll  do/'  he  aays, 
"but  no  more  sights!"  Here,  thcn,wc  have  two  types  of  character: 
the  man  that  can  thiuk  and  will  not  act,  and  the  man  that  can  act 
and  will  not  think ;  and  these  together  rcjircacnt,  perhaps,  a  full  half 
of  the  entire  linman  family.  In  the  one  wc  have  the  love  of  action 
which  never  fails  to  present  itself  in  the  meditative  genius;  in  the 
other  wc  hare  the  impatience  of  brooding  reflection  which  as 
constantly  exhibits  itself  in  the  active  intelligence.  Hamlet  envies 
Laertes,  fresh  from  France,  the  good  opinion  he  has  won  for  skit) 
with  rapier  and  dagger ;  but  despises  Itosencrants,  who,  straight, 
probably,  from  AVittcnberg,  tilks  metaphysics  to  him ;  he  i«  never  so 
satisfied  with  himself  as  when  he  recalls  his  speedy  despatch  of  bts 
base  companions  to  sudden  and  uushriveu  death  in  England,  and 
never  so  strong  iu  his  own  strength  of  arm  as  when  he  reflects  that 
the  news  must  shortly  reach  the  king  of  the  issue  of  the  business 
in  his  tiibutary  State.  "  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mitie.'' 
Macbeth  reserves  uo  pity  in  his  heart  for  the  partner  of  his  great 
crime,  when  tortured  by  the  memory  of  it  she  dies  of  remorse,  and 
it  adds  one  more  anticiiKitory  jmng  to  the  huuiiliation  of  [Kiesible 
ovcrtlirow,  that  lie  may  have  to  kiss  the  dust  before  the  feet  of  young 
!Malcutm(who  has  never  given  proof  of  active  power),  whilo  before  the 
resolute  I^Iacduff  the  relentless  monarch  (juails. 

Let  us  l(K)k  at  Othcllu.  'llie  Moor  of  Venice  was  a  flgure  in 
Cinthio's  "  ]4ccalomithi"  before  Shaksjiearc  becan  to  deal  with  him; 
bat  be  was,  as  the  facetious  Hymer  so  playfully  puts  it,  n  mere 
jntlouB  blackamoor.  The  black  genemls  having  beantifiil  wires  liable 
to  be  courted  by  their  husbands'  officers  are  necessarily  few.      One  in 
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a  century  wijtdd  be  a  liberal  estimate,  probably,  aud  perhaps  one  in  a 
cycle  would  be  enougb.'  Therefore  the  interest  attachiog  to  such 
unions  must  be  blight.  A  passion  taufX  touch  a  large  part  of 
faannanity  before  it  can  be  universally  appreciated.  !s'ow  see  what 
marvellous  rc-ereation  the  story  undergoes  in  Shakspeare,  and  what 
a  TniLgnificeut  type  the  poet  makes  of  Othello.  Lifting  him  entirely 
out  of  Ihe  originally  vulgar  character  of  the  black  man  Mitb  a  fair  wife, 
be  makes  him  a  perfent  gentleman.  It  has  been  veil  said  that  Othello 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  faultless  gentleman  in  Sbaksprare,  for  not  Hamlet 
himself  is  so  pecrlcasagcutlemaii.  What  is  Shakspran-'a  aim  in  this? 
He  is  going  to  do  far  greater  husiucss  than  to  show  us  the  power  of 
jealousy.  Cinthio's  original  hlacknmoor  would  hsivc  done  for  that.  He 
intends  to  show  us  what  it  is  to  have  our  ideals  shattered,  onr  gods  over- 
thrown, our  hopes  withered,  our  aims  blasted.  Othello  shall  have  no 
touch  of  jealousy;  he  shall  have  a  greatness  of  soul  with  which  jealousy 
cannot  live.  Othello  at  Hrst  adores  hi^  wife,  worships  her  beyond 
all  limit  or  rontrol  of  reason.  Then  comM  up  the  spirit  of  envy. 
go  whispers  that  his  fair  idol  is  not  .so  flawless  as  lie  thinks.  He 
nighs  at  the  imputation.  Presently,  that  old  relentless  enemy. 
Circumstance  (thefMiad/>'i*of  Shakspcarcan  tragedy,  as  a  critic  most 
aptly  terms  her)  steps  in  and  mars  everylhiiifr,  a&  she  so  often  does. 
Wliru  Circumstance  frowus  on  Ilesdcmoija,  OtbcUo  is  trapped.  Can  it 
be  that  she  whom  he  thought  so  pure  is  yet  so  guilty  ?  "  But  yet  the 
pity  of  't  !  O,  lago,  the  pity  of  't."  Of  what  now  is  Othello  tliinking  ? 
Of  killing  bis  supposed  rival?  Never  at  all;  that  way  jealousy  lies. 
He  thinks  of  kiUiug  her  slanderer.  Holding  lago  by  the  throat,  he 
tells  him  to  -prove  what  he  lias  said,  or  he  had  better  have  been 
born  a  dog  tbau  ansner  his  awakened  wrath.  liut  fate  is  against 
Othello,  and  the  proof  seems  to  be  forthcoming.  Then,  indeed, 
the  joys  of  life  are  gone;  his  advancements  llad  been  the  sweeter, 
because  she  had  shared  tlieni ;  his  hairbreadth  'scapes  bad  been 
no  longer  terrible  memories,  because  she  had  pitied  tbcm.  Desde- 
mona  must  die,  and  he,  too,  wilh  her  ;  for  surely  wc  must  believe 
that  Othello  projected  his  own  death  at  the  moment  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  compassing  his  wife's.  Here,  then,  is  another 
mngniBccnt  type,  repi-csentativc  of  an  enormous  section  of  the  human 
family.  Othello  has  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  man  who  builds  his 
ideals  too  liigh  :  distrustful  of  himself  and  of  the  passion  he  gene- 
rates ;  too  quirk  lo  sus^icct  treachery  for  one  who  has  none  of  the 
little  vices  that  %'crify  it ;  as  apt  to  clutch  at  straws  as  he  is  swift  to 
raise  an  idol  out  of  slender  virtues.  If  Othello  had  been  a  jealous 
man  ho  would  not  have  killed  his  wife  ;  for  he  would  never  have 
contented  himself  %vith  the  evidence  of  a  lost  handkerchief.  But  ho 
mw  at  once  superior  to  the  mean,  prying  snspiciousness  of  Lcontcs, 
in  the  "  Winter's  Tate,"  and   rendered,  by  his   frantic  idolatry,  so 
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\  aba  0^  finufa  fradrr  m  to  accept  Uic  most 

•f  Ei^iadf  A.e^tkrcsaescDOtrar7  of  this.  I^ 
Ifc*  am  «fM>  taju  »  |»«  view  of  bmnanttT,  beIunriD|r  tbcrr 
Mtf  WMrur,«ft  iJiiction  bat  sclf-loTc,  do  honestr 
Wc  peaiOMl  pAr  Ke  hqpiw  wii%  Ac  »cioc»t  e^timau:  of  wootUr 
fraoi  vfaoA  &«  «■!■  gte  Htffccr  ihaatirr  ftor  cmufUncy,  attd  wbon 
kMV,  IB  ]m  ry9,  »  fiMC.  IKcA  w  ftoC  <o  be  aeea  lo  hitter  »n  enenf 
aCmami  m  aa;- oibcr  dnnexcr  ift  Skafcafrare,  -wbcre  the  LinJat 
tfcaagi  ever,  pertaf*.  Mid  c^mtjc  iW  %cl  ar«  to  be  foand.  logo  bu 
•  iffchjrm  pffidc  a/  niHfltTtowiitT,  ti»,  that  niakc^  him  Itcliere  be 
c^  ■«  aB  Be&  M  Ub  ioqIl  Hi*  envy  n  not  limited  to  Micbad 
Cbmo,  *ho  mwb  fat»mi  hm  aad  a  UcntcfiaacT,  but  i*  eren  ntoie 
active  ia  dbe  m^a  af  OdttDa^a  Aiia«ie  happineaa  than  iu  view  vf 
k«  0va  BSCafT  ffctfogF^aiaa.  Witik  the  cotisciDaaDeM  of  villiny 
at  e«i>7  athoae  he  Moeoe^  he  it  eaaataotljr  hng^og  to  his  lK»ora 
Ibe  idcft  that  what  Ic  4oe»  ia  kia  than  the  jutt  rcvcugc  of  \x». 
hoocmr,  wladh  he  feaoMb  liiirtf  haa  been  butragcd.  lu  nu  uau 
vhsScTtr,  aod  of  ooar«c  in  av  voaaa,  can  be  perceive  positira 
nrtnca ;  ia  OtbeQo  afane  he  feeogaaa*  a  certaiu  Absence  uf  rice. 
Socfa  a  aiaa  saaat  Dccda  have  tajmed  hi*  osaociatcs  by  smtpicioa, 
calDmnj,  or  aotae  of  the  other  aod  aecret  machtuatioaa  uf  cuvj} 
asd  if  Shakapeare  stcaot  aarthinc  (beroud  foruubing  a  tiramntic 
coalnat  to  Olheilo)  by  the  lealiialion  of  the  type  which  lago  nprc- 
aeata,  it  vai  cwdy  to  point  to  the  iocritable  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the 
fiath  of  the  bora  aoeptie. 

Lear,  again,  >■  of  a  gnat  and  familiar  type  -,  he  fumishca  an 
admirable  geacralizatioB  on  the  im|Kitcnee  of  those  who.  in  their 
aoiiety  to  gorem  othcn,  have  ncgleeted  to  master  themselves,  It 
ia  Mgni6caiit  that,  both  in  Holinshed  and  in  "The  True  Ctirunicle 
Hialory  of  King  Leir/'  the  army  of  licar  is  Victorians,  and  the  kiogi 
ia  rcinitatcd  in  bis  kiogdoai.  Afler  Lear's  death,  too,  Conlelk 
ftncrcDiU  to  hix  aovcreignty,  and  dits  by  her  ovn  hand  dnriug  a  war 
waged  against  her  by  her  sisters'  sous.  Now,  tlic  mere  nccecutica 
of  trikgic  drama  made  (leiuand  of  radical  chaiif^e  in  certaiu  of  these 
particulars;  but  the  luust  material  deviation  from  tlic  story,  as 
Shatixpenrc  found  it^  was  entailed  upon  the  dramatist  by  the  nece«- 
sily  under  wliich  he  luy  to  purge  the  old  king  of  bis  pride  and 
wilfultieM,  by  leading  him  foruan)  to  »onic  great  catastrophe  of 
aufTeriiig  and  death.  Olouccstcr  and  his  sons  are  foreign  to  the 
chronicle  on  wliirh  this  play  i*  founded,  and  come,  no  doubt,  from 
*iducy'»  "  Arcadia,"  probably  being  introduced  for  precisely  aimilar 
'rjKMes  of  typical  portraiture.  Indeed,  it  may,  I  think,  safely  be 
id  that  nrhcrovcr  Shiikt^pcare  departs  from  tradition  in  his  pbU 
does  »o  tu  perfect  his  types. 
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Glance  further  at  the  boy-women  characters  in  Shaksireare:  I 
mean,  of  coune,  the  voniea  ^vlio  nHsiime  the  disgiiittc  of  pages. 
This  is  a  cla»s  of  chnnicter  of  which  the  ElizabetliaDs  were  especially 
fond.  Nearly  etery  popular  cirumatist  of  Sbakspeare's  age  iutro- 
daccs  OS  to  oue  or  more  of  thcRc  charming  creations.  Perhaps  it 
may  he  objectetl  that  the  elass;  if  it  ever  exlatoil,  is  extinct  And  this 
being  so,  it  may  be  said  tliat  Shakspeare  here  reversed  his  usual  methods 
of  portraiture  and  presented  ua  in  his  Rosidinda  and  Violas,  not  with 
a  type  of  female  character  but  merely  with  a  picture  of  a  class  that 
vua,  at  the  mostj  peculiar  to  his  own  and  earlier  times.  Xot  so, 
howcFcr.  Shakspeare  erealcd  in  his  girl-page  characters  a  typo  of 
womanhood  which  for  purity  and  strength,  for  modraty  and  self- 
sacrifice,  must  always  htand  highest  in  fiction  nrtd  can  never,  one 
may  tru&t,  he  extinct  iu  life.  Herein  he  introthu'c-s  into  literature 
the  ty|ic  of  girl  who  unites  tlic  teudcrncas  of  a  vroman  to  the  strength 
of  a  man  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  ilm  most  fuMrinntiiig  type  of  female 
character  ever  conceived.  Yet  Shakspeare  never  nusexes  his  hoy- 
tromen.  Violi  is  not  a  whit  less  womanly  because  she  dons  the 
doublet  and  hose,  and  plays  page  to  the  Duke.  Nay,  for  her  very 
disguise  she  seems  almost  the  more  womanly,  because  the  more  under 
restraint  in  the  expression  of  those  emotion*  which  belong  to  woman 
only. 

It  is  necessary  to  Icare  such  readers  as  feel  an  interest  in  this 
theory  of  Shukspcarc's  method  as  a  dramatist  to  work  it  out  in 
fuller  detail.  It  would  he  interesting  to  pursue  investigations 
further,  and  sec  how  Shakspeare  came  by  such  characters  as  I'olonius, 
Benedick,  Beatrice,  Mercutio,  Dewberry,  Verges,  Justice  Shallow, 
Prospero,  Leonaliis,  and  among  historical  penonages,  Henry  V., 
Kichards  II.  uud  III.  AVliat  has  here  been  said  has  been  intouded 
to  show,  with  somewhat  more  fulness  of  illustration  than  Coleridge 
emjiloys,  that  Shakspeare 's  method  of  projecting  character  was  to 
generalize  on  character:  nut  to  reproduce  individuals,  but  to  create 
types.  That  the  poet  never  paints  a  character  direut  from  some 
single  example  iu  life  can  hardly  be  maintained.  It  has  been  said 
that  Pistol  is  a  portrait,  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  alhrmed,  with 
reason,  of  Justice  Shallow  and  Dogberry.  The  opposite  was,  how- 
ever, bis  natural  method,  and  the  exceptions  to  his  adoption  of  it  are 
rare.  It  would  he  interesting  to  tabulate  his  types  in  groups,  and 
M  note  their  similitudes  and  differences.  Lear,  Timon,  and  Corio- 
lanus  might  he  taken  together  in  a  first  group ;  Hamlet,  Richard  II., 
and  Prospero  in  a  second  ;  Richard  HI.  and  Maehctti  in  a  thinl ;  and 
perhaps  Leontcs  and  Leonatus  would  have  to  go  with  lago  rather 
than  with  Othello.  To  study  Shakspeare  in  such  grou|»  of  types 
might  perhops  be  more  profitable,  because  more  systematical  and 
philosophical,  than  to  study  him  merely  chronologically.      .\t  least  it 
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voiild  nflbrd  an  ogrerabic  and  vrIuhMc  change.  It  cao  faanilj  be 
posaiblc  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the  poet'a  lore  of  the  t,rpe  in 
nil  human  portraiture.  To  gratify  it  he  sacrificed  legend  and  history, 
and  lomctimcit  prohabitity  also.  It  i%  quite  the  liighcst  fuctDr  in  hi3 
art,  for  it  has  gi^-cu  iiermancnec  to  what  must  hare  been  ascphcmerkl 
as  the  forgotten  chronicles  without  it. 

IT. 

I  could  wiah  now  to  formulate  what  is  probably  a  fresh  theory  of 
iShakspcnrc's  methods  aA  a  dramatic  mccUanist,  to  show  in  a  new  way 
what  hi)}  arts  were  as  a  constructor  of  stage  plays.  The  theory  in 
question  may  be  simply  stated,  uaraely,  that  Shakspcitrc  is  nut  propcrlv 
described  as  a  tragedian,  or  comedian,  or  writer  of  farce,  or  writer  of 
historical  play,  or  as  all  of  these,  but  as  what  wc  now  call  a  melodrama* 
tiat — as  almost  the  lint,  and  <iuite  the  greatest,  of  English  melodnt- 
matisls.  And  though  this  may  be  new  as  a  theory,  the  feeling  ajKU 
which  it  rests  has  long  found  expression  in  criticism.  Ilicre  is  a  cunoos 
and  amnsing  dialogue  illustratire  of  the  point  lu  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
tield."  While  I)r.  I'rimro^c  is  travelling  in  search  of  Olivia,  he  en- 
conntcrs  one  of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  remembering  that 
good  company  on  the  mad  \fi  the  shortest  cut,  and  thinking  he 
powesses  some  knowledge  of  theatrical  mattcra  htmsclf,  he  engages  in 
conversation  with  the  player,  and  asks  who  arc  the  whtcn>  in  vc^ne — 
who  the  Drydoua  and  Otnaya  of  the  day  ?  He  is  told  that  few 
modern  drani^ati^ttft  would  tliink  themselves  much  honoured  by  being 
compared  to  tbe  writers  mentioned.  "  Drydcn  and  Rowc's  mannfr, 
sir/'  snys  the  player,  "arc  quite  out  of  fashiou ;  our  taste  has  gone 
\aick  n  wlioie  century  ;  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonsou,  and  all  the  plays  of 
Shokapearc  arc  the  only  thinga  that  go  ilowu."  The  Vicar  expresses 
astonishment  that  the  age  can  he  plcasc-d  witli  the  antiquated  dialect, 
the  obsolete  humour,  and  the  overcharged  characters  that  abound  in 
those  authors  ;  and  his  companion  protests  that  the  public  care 
nothing  about  dialect,  or  humour,  or  character,  for  that  is  none  of 
their  business ;  tlicy  only  go  to  the  theatre  to  bo  amused,  and  find 
themselves  happy  when  they  can  enjoy  a  pantomime  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Jonson's  or  Sbakspeare's  name.  Suftictently  aghast  at  such 
disclosures,  the  good  doctor  infers  that  "our  modern  dramatists  are 
rather  imitators  of  Shakspeare  thau  Nature/'  but  the  player  doubts 
if  they  imitate  anything  at  all.  "  Nor,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  docs  the 
public  require  it  of  them  \  it  is  not  the  composition  of  the  piece,  hut 
the  number  of  starts  and  attitudes  that  may  be  introduced  into  it, 

that   elicits   applause No,  sir,  the   works   of  Congrcrc  and 

Farquhar  have  too  much  wit  in  them  for  the  present  taste."  One 
may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  exists  anything  more  amoKiug  and 
undacious  than  this  in  the  whole  range  of  English  dramatic  criLicism. 
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Nor  is  there  the  faiatest  iuteroal  evidence  goiag  to  show  that  these 
ojjiiiioas,  ia  coinmoa  with  the  others   put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Vicar,  were  not  tliose  uf  the  author  himself.     But  it  does  not  w> 
much  coucern  us  that  Goldsmith  could  favourably  coatrast  a  charla- 
tan like  Farquhar  with  Shakspeare,  as  that  he  realized  the  public 
appetite   in   his    owu   time  for   the   "  starts  and  attitudes"  supposed 
to  be  copied  from  the  Klizabethau  dramatists,  as  above  the   i»oetic 
IHTOBiogit  or  subtle  indeccuciesur  the  dramotiett^  of  the  reign  of  Uueca 
Anuc.     What   is   indisputable  in   the   dialogue   summarized   is   the 
implication  that  SUakspearc,  and  the  more  successful  of  his  contem- 
porary   dramatists — Marlowe,    Webster,    Beaumont    and    Fletcher, 
Maasingcr — were  essentially  melodramatic  And  this  opens  the  question 
(not  to  my  knowledge   prcvionsly  discussed),   What  is  melodrama? 
Adequately  to  solve  such  a  problemj  it  would,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
to  traverse  the  history  of  histrionics  ;  hut  the  utmost  wc  can  attempt 
ia  to  define  the  order  of  dramatic  composition  in  question  by  comparing 
its  functions  with  those  of  otlior  species  of  play.    Coleridge's  definition 
of  farce  was  this: — "An  improbability,  or  even  impossibility,  granted 
the  outset,  sec  what  odd  and  laughable  events  will  fairly  follow  from 
Thus  in  that  most  perfect  farce,  "The  Comedy  of  Errors/'  the 
)Kability  granted  in  the  outset  in  that  twin  brothers  extremely 
in  p(^r»on  should  have  as  servaiib;  other  twin  brothers  equally 
alike  in  person.     This  improbability  (amounting,  perhaps,  to  impossi- 
hility)  bcius  granted,  sec  what  laughable  incidents  ensue.    Coleridge 
^^ivcs  us  in  this  single  instance  a  perfect  piece  of  critical  analysis,  and 
^By  the  hint  it  affords  wc  should  not  find  it  dilhcultto  define  comedy 
and  tragedy.    Ourdefinitiou  of  comcdy,then,  might  be:  A  natural  mia- 
Iveriturcormisuuderstandiuggrautedon  thcoutset.see  what  an  inlim- 
ideuf  amusing  and  even  alarming  blunders  it  will  inevitably  lead  to. 
The   natural  luisudventure  iu  Goldsmith's  wcll-iiuowu  comedy  lie» 
young  Marlow  mistaliiug  the  house  of  the  father  of  his  intended 
ride  for  a  wayside  iuu,  aud,  granted  that  accidcut,  sec  what  amusing 
blunders   ensue.     Now   this  detinitiou   of  comedy  excludes  »omc  of 
le    so-called   comedies    uf   Aiistophaucs   (which   were  first    of  all 
satirical  in  motif).     It  also  excludes  nearly  every  comedy,  so  calle<U 
of  Shales pcaru's,  and  in  that  fact  lies  the  pith  of  the  argument  to 
^^jollovr.     It   excludes,   for  example,  "  Much   Ado  About  Nothing." 
^^S^et  us  explain  this  point.     Un  the  accident  of  Claudio's  mistaking 
Margaret  for  Hero  at  the  chamber  window  at  night,  talking  iu  terms 
^_of  love  to  a  man  in  the  garden,  hinges  the  entire  tragic  business  of 
^pihc  renouncement  in    the   churcli.    and  the   mockery  of  Claudio's 
'      Bulucquent  repentance  and  visitation   to   the  Bup])0sed   tomb  of  his 
ly.     Now,  it  asks  courage  to  hiut  that  in  any  momentous  episode 
thakspcare  sins  against  the  laws,  not  so  much  of  dramatic  probability 
t  '■  Table  Talk,"  RouUedge,  p.  183. 
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accident  Mercutio  would  not  have  been  killed,  nnd  [lomeo  baniabcd  ; 
but  for  au  accldcut  Romeo  would  have  received  the  Frinr's  letters, 
and  reached  iLc  tomb  of  Juliet  just  as  liis  Imlv  was  awnkiug  Irom 
her  sleep ;  but  for  au  accident  Hainlet  would  not.  have  killed  Polomus, 
or  ever  have  rcturued  from  his  sea  voyage  ;  but  for  an  accideut  logo 
would  not  have  got  possessiou  of  the  liaudkerchief  ou  wLich  the 
tragic  busiucfls  iu  Othello  huugs. 

What  we  hare  to  realize  ia  that  such  (frinctples  as  I  have  traversed 
were  csKCiitial  to  comedy  and  tragedy  a»  the  buHeti  of  works  of  art^ 
in  order  that  they  might  be  distinct  and  sclf-oouiiistcntj  in  order 
that  the  one  might  afford  amusement  without  the  alloy  of  pain, 
and  the  other  purification  without  the  diMturbing  elements  of 
misadventure  or  error.  But  art^  whose  fint  duty  it  is  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,  is  not  life,  because,  as  Goethe  said,  it  is  Krst  of 
all  artj  and  then  the  rellex  of  Nature.  With  every  tragedy  iu  actual 
life  are  intermixed  many  events  brought  about  by  accident,  and  with 
every  comedy  many  serious  passions  introduced  by  design,  and 
leaving  traces  that  arc  ineradicable.  In  short,  in  real  life  we  never 
have,  and  never  have  had,  pure  farce  like  *'  The  Comedy  of  Errors," 
pure  comedy  like  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  (though  it  is  true  that  a 
leading  incident  was  liorrowcd  from  the  author's  experience),  or  pure 
tragedy  like  the  "  Agamemnon."  Of  this  great  fact  no  real  notice- 
was  taken  by  dramatists  earlier  than  Marlowe  ;  the  Greeks  were 
luimindful  of  it,  because  it  was  of  more  consequence  to  .^sctiylus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Aristophanes  on  the  other,  to  compass  a  perfectly 
consistent  and  harmonious  work  of  art  than  to  imitate  Nature. 
Indeed,  as  Aristotle  shows  in  his  "  Voetics,"  the  aim  iu  all  classic 
art  was  to  exhibit  Nature  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  should 
have  been.  The  Elizabethan  dramatists  took  another  view,  and 
this  was  mainly  because  life  in  their  age  was  more  than  art, 
becaose  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  and  was 
demanding  more  complex,  expression.  Hence  there  came  over 
dramatic  art  in  England,  in  the  sixteenth  ccntujy,  exactly  that  sort 
of  change  which  camn  over  pictorial  art  at  the  same  period  in  Italy, 
where  the  abstractedness  and  austere  consistency  of  sculpture  of  the 
age  of,  say  Giotto,  were  being  laid  aside  for  the  complexity  of  the  art 
of  the  Venetian  painters.  What  was  done  by  Marlowe,  Shakspcarc, 
Ben  Jonaon  (in  certain  works),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  nud  after- 
wards Massingcr,  was  to  unite  the  principtea  of  roinedy  and  tragedy 
m  a  tingle  work;  make  the  spectators  laugh  and  cry  in  alternate 
scenes ;  produce  the  trnnairnt  misfortunes  of  the  virtuous  by  accident, 
and  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  vicious  by  crime.  And  it  was 
found  possible  to  amalgamate  these  two  schemes  of  dramatic  com- 
position,  the  result  being  au  order  of  play  which  was  neither  comedy 
nor  tragedy,  nor  yet  farce,  but  partook  of  the  nature  of  each,  aucl 
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came  in  the  end  to  be  cnllol  mclodramn — a  word  that  denoted  Utf 
a  kind  of  pRrrorraancc  in  which  song  was  introdiiccdj  but  Itat  of 
acquired  an  enlarged  significance. 

Purther,  we  hare  to  realize  what  those  who  wjtncsjicid  the  reoehl 
pcrformancca  of  Greek  plays  M-ill  readily  apprehend — namelr,  { 
in  all  his  violation  of  the   lawn  of  the  clas5ieal  drama  Sbftktpe 
wan  estahliNhing  the  saperiority  of  quite  another  order  of  iuteUect 
that  which  we  now  call  the  romantic  mind.      Hut  beside*  tbegove 
ing  priuciplcs  1  have  described,  the  Greek  dramatial*  bwl  that  c 
of  minor   regulations  known  as  the  dramatic  unities,       Unit^ 
Time  was  expected  to  iinpurt  an  appearance  of  probability   tu 
dramatic  action,  for  it  w;is  held  to  be  mou>trou»  to  expect  ]K*ople 
believe  iu   the  iliusiou  tliat  made  the  creut«  of  pcrbajM  four  yean 
to  pas8  before  their  eyes  iu  four  liouni.      Uuity  of  Place  implied  tlqta^ 
it  was  absurd  to  u«k  spectators  to  suppose  thumtKlves  trauttl'i^rretl  i^| 
a  momcut  from,  say,  Athens  to  liomo,  aud  agaiu,  iu  a  moment,  back 
again  to  Athens.      Uuity  of  Action  meant  that  the  business  of  a  p^|^y 
F>bould  grow  nji  gradually  from   its  ineeptiun    to   a  climax,  nod  the^^ 
sink  back  again  to  rejiosc  :    for  tt  was  held  to  be  imperfect  art  to 
Btartte  with  violent  and  uncxficctcd  events,  or  leave  the  emotiona  at 
utmost  tension  at  the  end  of  a  play.      All  this  wsn,  of  cour»;,  ibt 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  Greek   mind.      It  has  the  austerity  of 
Greek  architecture  and  of  the  statuary  of  Pbidias;   but  it  isoppoml 
to  every  impulse  of  the  romantic  mind.      Wo  now  adopt  a  difTereDl 
attitude  towards  theatrical   representation.      When   we  go   to  tbi 
theatre  we  expert  illusion,  aud,  though  wc  wish  the  stage  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,  wc  find  it  as  caay  to  imagine  that  twenty-four 
yeara  cUpse  in  the  action  of  a  play  as  that  twenty-four  bonn  odIj 
have  passed  ;  that  wc  h^vc  been  carried  away  in  spirit  from  EnglaiJ 
to  Italy,  as  from  one  pan  of  our  own  city  to  another  part ;  and  as  for 
startling   incidents,  the  more   wc  get   of  them   the  belter   we  att 
pleased  ;  und  so  far  arc  we  from  requiring  that  wc  should  not  bcdii* 
missed  iu  violent  agitation,  we  do  not  object  if  the  curtain  Call*  (si 
anr"Hucb  Ado")  on  a  dance,  or  (m  id  "Uamtct*')  ou  a  alage 
strewn  with  dead  bodies.     Such  are  the  radical  diflfereoces  botweea 
tbc  ancieut  aud  modern  minds.  Shakspearc  ignores   Unity  of  Ti 
for  does  ho  not   make   Hamlet  take   a   sea   voyage   in    Che   ti 
occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  fourtb  act?      lie   ignorea    Vuily 
Place,  for  docs  he   not   make  the  scene  in   "  Othello "  change 
a   twinkling  from   the    streets    of  Venice  to  the  Istaod  of  Cy 
He  ignores  Unity  of  Action,  for  in  "  Hamlet."  "  Macbeth,"  "  Otbello; 
"  Lear,"  and  "  Homeo  aud  Juliet,"  hn  licgios  the  play  with  a  wn 
of  catastrophe,  and  works  up  to  a  second  climax,  npoa  which  tlM 
last  enrtain  falls, 

Vtth  ail  tbia  disregard  of  the  laws  of  tbc  ancienttt  (nay,  no  do 
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bj  virtue  of  it),  what  an  uumatchcd  rooster  of  stage  management 
Sliakspcarc  was.  Witucss,  ia  this  regard,  the  play  uf  "  MacbetL" — 
ia  some  respects  the  greatest  creation  uf  tlic  romantic  muid.  How 
the  eye  ia  held,  the  cor  arrested,  the  heart  enthralled.  The  scene 
opens  with  thuiiilcrj  Ujjhtiiiug,  and  the  prophetic  churus  of  three 
witclics.  These  vauisli,  and  then,  uiniil  ihe  tliroug  and  noise  of  a 
cunp,  with  king  and  officers,  comes  a  bleeding  sotdier,  who  tells,  in 
passionate  larif;uapo,  of  the  valotir  in  a  recent  battle  of  two  of  the 
kio^'s  captains.  In  a  moment  more  wc  art:  uu  the  heath  again,  amid 
thander,  and  with  the  witches;  and  to  these  enter  the  captains 
whose  valour  has  been  noised  abroad.  Presently  we  arc  in  the  KingV 
patacc,  and  when  the  court  disappears,  we  arc  without  the  castle  uf 
Macbeth  nt  luTerness.  The  crime  on  which  the  plaj  hinges  is  here 
determined  upon,  and  then  the  first  curtain  falls. 

The  second  curtain  rises  on  a  court  of  the  castle  at  night.    The  King 
iaaaleop;  the  aoldicn  have  drunk  thcmsclrcs  sodden;  and  the  castle 
itself  is  quiet ;  only  the  night  \n  now  unruly ;  the  wind  blowa  hard,  and 
lamentations  seem  to  be  heard  iu  the  air;  chimney*  arc  blown  down  ; 
the  owl  clamours  nt  intervals ;  it  is  a  terrible  night.     And  now  Mac- 
beth is  abroad  ou  his  guilty  errand.      We  hear  the  bell   tinkle  that 
is  the  signal  for  the  crime.     There  is  a  long  hush,  and  theu  Lady 
Macbeth  steals  iu.     That  which  has  made  others  drunk  has  made 
bcr  bold  ;  yet  she  starts   at   a  soujid.      Macbeth    is   about  it,   and 
she   trembles    with    fear   lest   the    grooms   have    awaked;    but    no, 
it  ia  donc>  ami  her  husband  enters   with  bloodxtaincd  haud» — handjs 
that   all  gn>at  Krptiine's  uceau   will  not  clcausc,  bauds  that  would 
ihe   multitudinous   seas  inearnadinc.       Uc  bus  killed   the  King  in 
his  sleep,  and  for  ever  after  sleep  itself  is  killed  fur  him.     He  is 
n  shattered   man ;    he   rocks    and    reels   wilh    fears.      When   Lady 
Jfacbeth  goes  out,  we  hear  in  the  silence  following  ihc  knocking  at  the 
gate  within.     Then  the  lady  returns;  she  hns  gildc<l  the  faces  of  the 
grooms  with  the  blood  ;  the  knockinf^  continues,  and,  with  siifi'  red 
bands  that  dare  not  touch,  they  hurry  away.      "  Wake  Duncan  with 
thy  knocking!  Ay,  would  thon  could'st."     Now  comes  the  Porter's 
lasciviou«  gossip,  mocking  the  solemnity  of  the  terrible  hour.      Mac- 
duff goes  into  the  King's  chamber,  and  quickly  with  frenzied  eyes 
returns.     The  crime  ii  ducovered.     Iu  an  instant  the  alarm-hcll  is 
rung;  there  is  a  cry  of  villany,  murder,  treason ;  in  a  moment  more 
the  stage  is  thronged  with  the  soldiery,  and  so  the  second  curtain 
fallK  on  the  first  great  climax,* 

*  Then  ii  Lbv  >bort  iiiliaoiiiiMit  tiioie,  "  Witltout  tb»  C;i«tti>,"  bat  it  bM  nnly  hata 
found  pawlile  to  put  it  upon  tlie  stage.  NarvrtliBleM.  it  Mrnru  iU  pnrpon  in  tb« 
dramAttc  «rt*f  the  authur  — uftnitly.  that  of  g<:n(!r>tiii;{  a  frMh  tiitcre.it  licfAretbe  fortlt* 
cocuIbk  KNat  pftiias  in  th-c  <lTn.m:itic  Action.  f^Iiakupraiii  niruly  ilra|»  bia  fiarlain  when 
the  actiVa  iaat  its  higbut :  ho  w:iit4  iiuttl  the  atury  bu  r-sacbeJ  a  point  at  which 
repOM  can  ooxict  with  c^iici^ution:  inatai)i.'«  tbcscenv  in  tb*  pit  uC  Acbcrun,  tb«  ptay 
acmo  in  "  Hamlet,"  Lbu  cbujcb  Aeeno  in  "  Mucb  Ado,"  &«,        ,   ._^, 
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^Vitll  such  splendour  of  effect  the  entire  play  develop* ;  Oie 
lianqupt  scene ;  the  pit  of  Acheron  ;  the  enatlc  near  Dunainone.  witli 
the  cry  of  the  womcu  within  ait  the  Queen  dins  ;  uulil  «c  reach  th« 
last  scene  of  all  on  the  plain  trhcre  Macbeth  himsrlf  is  doomttl 
to  die.  This  is  perhaps  tlic  grandest,  certainly  the  most  moti 
scene  of  the  play.  Macbeth  is  aweary  of  the  win  ;  his  way  of  life 
fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf;  he  is  fast  growing  old, 
that  which  should  accompany  age — as  honour,  lore,  obedience,  t 
of  friends — he  may  not  look  to  have  ;  his  Queen  is  dead  ;  a  wood 
come  to  Dunsinane ;  the  weird  sisters  have  pattered  with  him  io  • 
double  sense;  infected  be  the  air  whereon  ihey  ride ;  nevertlitlcse, 
he  will  die  with  haniess  on  his  back.  Why  should  be  play  Eltt 
UomaQ  fool,  and  fall  on  his  own  sword  ?  ^facbcth  is  bruited  la  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  niiud  he  swsys  by,  and  the  heart  be 
bears,  shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  uor  shake  with  fear.  But 
meets  bis  last  enemy  at  lengthy  and  then  his  last  charm  forsakes  In 
Yet  will  he  try  th'^  last. 

And  this  surge  and  swell  of  iocidenc  leads  to  an  apposite,  but  niaitfr- 
of-fact  reflection — namely,  that  those  of  us  who  decry  startliiig  sta^ 
effects  as  necessarily  bad  art  because  meiodraniatie,  must  take  cd^* 
sance  of  the  fact  that  "  Macbeth"  containn,  jirobably,  a  larger  bodj iif 
such  effects  than  any  other  play  extant.  It  is  only  by  observing  the  autre 
mechanical  side  of  Shakapeare's  art  as  a  stage  mana^r  that  we  resliv 
what  he  did  for  our  national  drama  as  apart^from  what  he  did  for  our 
national  poetry.  The  advance  he  made  upou  the  English  drama  is  br 
found  it  is  doubtless  greater  beyond  comparison  than  the  adruct 
.£schy]ns  made  upon  the  primitive  Athenian  drama  in  forming  Ikt 
dialogue  of  the  Greek  stage  by  the  addition  of  a  second  actor  to  tltr 
recitative  and  chorus,  which  made  the  sum  of  the  dramatic  busian* 
that  preceded  him.  The  importance  of  the  work  ^^arIowe  did  for  t 
English  stage  it  would  he  difficult,  pcrbajw  imposniblc,  to  ovcrflald 
but  between  "  Tamurlaine  the  Great,"  the  most  undramatic,  or 
nctheatrical,  of  Marlowe's  work*,  and  "  Macbeth,"  the  most  dramsi 
and  mature  of  Shak^pcarc's,  the  advance  in  sheer  stage  crallsmsb 
is  probably  without  parallel  in  literature.  Tet  there  is  the  astoundi 
fact  that  the  intervening  period  is  merely  some  score  years. 

There  is  another  ^u^  simpler  sense  in  which  Sliakspcare  s*  ^ 
dramatic  constructor  is  a  meludrnmatist.  Everywhere  ia  bis  norlu 
the  smile  competes  with  the  tear,  everywhere  there  is  song.  The 
abstract  meditations  of  Hamlet  arc  interspersed  with  the  axiomatic 
platitudes  of  Fotouius ;  Hamlet  himself  is  alternately  grave  aad 
playful;  the  c^olemntty  of  the  graveyard  secnc,  where  the  yonnj 
and  beautiful  Ophelia  is  being  laid  to  rest,  is  broken  by  the  ribald 
jests  of  the  gravediggers ;  Othello's  agony  gives  place  to  the  dnmlcn 
catches  of  his  disaulnte  soldiery  ;  Lear's   ravings   against   fate  an: 
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liorled  out  io  the  chorus  of  the  fool's  coarse  slaps  at  fully.  There  ia 
song  in  the  stemctit  tragedy  as  well  as  iu  the  Hghtcist  comedy. 
Shakspeare  is  always  stogitig.      \\c  sings  amid  the  storms  of  "  Lear," 

as  well  as  under  the  blue  skies  of  the  forest  of  Ardeu;    amid  tho 
revels  of  the  soldiers  in  "Othello,"  as  well  as  in  the  pathetic  mad- 

of  O^ihclia  in  "  Hamlet." 

t  would  certainly  appear  that  the  public  appetite  for  what  Oold- 

:h  called  the  starts  and  altitudes  of  dramatic  invention  is  sorocthiag 

charaotcristically  EugUsb  ;   for  nothiug  with  ua  seems  now  ao  popular 

,^,in  the  shape  of  theatrical  production  as  the  melodrama  that  afibrda 
moat  of  them.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  at  any  period 
EDglish  taste  has  pronounced  emphatically  in  favour  of  any  other 
4pecica  of  play.  Shakspeare  is,  as  wc  have  seen,  himself  full  of 
the  MirprLica  and  the  accidents  that  arc  the  salient  features  of 
melodrama — though  not  the  basis  of  its  essential  principle — and  the 
bcst-i-cmembcrcd  among  his  coadjutors  (being  also  the  most  favoured 
in  their  day),  "Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  certaia 
notable  performauces,  Ben  Janson  also,  axe  almost  as  melodramatic  as 
Shakspeare  is  ia  "  Uamlet."  For  abrief  period*  culmioating  iu  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anue>  tbc  love  of  iugenious  dramatic  iuvcntion  gave 
way  to  au  admiration  of  the  quieter  and  subtler  effects  of  ebccr 
verbal  wit,  which  often,  of  course,  degenerated  into  obscenity,  and 
dcnvetl  its  appetizing  qualities  from  gross  innuendo.  This  was, 
however,  by  no  means  an  indigenous  dramatic  growth.  It  came  of 
that  feeble  effort  on  the  part  of  the  younger  and  lower  Engliah 
nobility  to  imitate  the  vices  of  a  certain  fnuge  of  French  aud  Italian 
society,  which  Sliaks|H;arc  did  not  come  too  early  to  perceive,  and 
which  he  ridiculed  rejieatedly  iu  the  persons  of  the  "  water  flies," 
spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt,  who  travelled  to  the  disparagement 
of  their  native  country,  and  "  awura  ia  gondolas"  to  the  detriment  of 

I  their  home-bred  manners  and  morals.  But,  following  Congreve, 
"Wychcrlcy  and  Farquhar,  came  the  two  purest  writers  of  English 
'Comcdy^  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan,  and  iu  them  there  fonnd  expression 
the  spirit  of  fine  gcntlcmanship  which  took  hold  of  a  section  of  Hng- 
liali  society  in  the  interval  between  the  decadence  of  the  Bohcmianism 
of  the  period  of  Klixabeth  aud  James,  aud  the  advent  of  the  very 
different  Boliemianism  of  the  period  of  the  last  of  the  Gcorgci. 
It  was  inevitable  that  a  species  of  play  designed  to  reflect  such  a  social 
condition  should  depend  for  its  elTects  mu<;h  less  upon  ingenuity  of 
construction  than  contrast  of  character,  and  yet  (as  I  have  said)  the 
"starts aud  attitudeB"of  Shabapeareanmclodrama  are  noteutirelyabsent 
even  from  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  where  the  dropping  of  a  screen 
serves  the  purpose  which  a  modem  dramatist  would  probably  seek  to 
attain  by  the  firing  of  a  city.  Sliuks]>caro  was  uccessarily  not  too 
ich  ill  the  sun  whcu  "  She  Stoops  to  Confiucr"'  and  "  The   Rivals" 
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vera   ill  tKe  awenduit,  for  the  nathor  of  the  ooe  comedy  could 
momAy  and  diqiurftfin^Ij  leash  his  uanie  with  that  of  oac  of  iJit 
iBMt  of  his   sneoeaaon,  and   the  author  of  the   other  (being  iJicti' 
■witfrr  of  tbe  Natiooal  ihcAtre)  couM  produce  as  LU  work  the 
SyyawUnt  »nd  ludicrouH  foi^rr  of  »  hoy  of  seventeen  yeara.      But 
Ikc  rwlontJou  of  Shakspcarc  was  soon  afterwards  forthcoming,  and 
iWmpoQ  eusncd  that  revival  of  ItoiuaDticlsai  which  began,  perbapsj 
wilk  **  Bertram"  and  "  R*!mor»e,"  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen 
tbe  bat.     The  first   iollueace  to  be  scuaibly  felt  amoug  dramatists 
«»  the  broad  influence  of  melodramatic  ilesi{^i,  which  Goldsmith 
HMtvti  to  "  starts  and  attitudes,"  but  wliiuh,  ns  we  see,  meant  more 
Ihaa  tableau  and  climax.     And  this,  which  was  the  first  influence  of 
the  Shaks|)carean  drama  on  dntmatic  cix'ators,  is  likely  also  to  be  the 
lut,  or,  at  least,  the  most  i)enuaiiurit.      It  gives  .Mr.  Charles  Rcadc 
and  his  many  followers  a  singular   ascuudancy  over  Mr.  Browning 
and    Mr.  Tcnuvsou.       On    its    lowest    ground,    the    Shakapcarcau 
fajlurrrr   covers   the   art    of   stage   management,  and  perhaps    the 
aeccet  of  all   the   best   success  in  that  direction  is  dramatic  Sur- 
^me.      Xow    Surprise   may,   like   Accident,   be   a  lower   agent  la 
aft;     Gxpectatiou  may  be   the  higher   agent,  just  as   (to    recall  a 
ipcuiorabte   Kiuiile)    the   surprise   with  which  wc  start  at    seeing  a 
itftr    *h>:>ot    i»    lower    than   the   expectation   with   which   wc    await 
the  riftiiig  of  the  sun  at  a  prcconcciveil  niomeut.       But  Surprise  and 
K"'--  ■'-•iyu  lofty  work  together  in  a  play,  and  the  foreshadowing  of 
li  ;iable  catastrophe  need  not  exclude  the  employment  of  &ab- 

aiUiory  uivideuts  that  startle  and  arrest.  Kajr,  to  return  to  the 
Uiuilc  of  that  author  from  whom  I  have  drawn  so  much,  wc  may 
Httuid  upon  tbe  hiU>toii  and  await  the  rising  of  tbe  snn,  and  thereby 
vAlierieucti  the  exaltation  of  feeling  which  is  properly-  callcil  C&pccta- 
ttuii ;  but  if  to  the  !>jdcndour  of  the  sunrise  which  we  looked  for 
then'  ih  )(t(uu  us  the  glory  of  thu  northern  aurora,  we  enjoy  tbe 
'Liou  of  Suritrise.  So  in  Shakspeare  is  surprise  linked  to 
t  that  forewarns    is  united  to  the  lower 


.1  iho  higher  art 
iriu^  art  that  Btarties. 


T.  Hjti.L  Caine. 
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'liMDlijr  alUin*  ill  moiinnam  dmIopBicU  unotic 
*  CltKliaiiMi  rea>J<T«  loiit  iiwra  lUUB  U  n«niAl 
"BducUbiQ  and  KiUid*  or*  iocrHMinr  •B  o*a   £u- 

ru[«."— AValrDs  Anem. 


1. ^ThE   IXCBPASE   OF    IXWNITT. 

fplIE  increase  of  insanity,  so  loiig  doubted  by  the  Luuacy  Comiuis- 

X      sioDen,  is  bow,  aa   Dr.  Tuke  observes,  too  pateat  to  uilmit  of 

questioa,  audr  as  it  is  accompanied  both  here  and  oa  the  CoDtiacnt 

by  an  increase  of  suicide,  it  is   Uegiuuing  to  attract  the  notice  of 

Kurope.     That  there   U   a  close   rclatiouship  hctwccn   iojtanity  and 

civilizatiou,  appeurii  from  tUc  fact  that  wbcrc  schooU  and  newspapers 

are  few  the  uuiubcr  of  insane  is  small,  the  ratio  riiung  in  the  various 

countries  so  regularly   that  wc  might   almost  aay  the  circulation  of 

daily  papcra  tletcrmiucs   the  proportion   of  lunatics.     The  countless 

blessings  ol"  civilization  are,  however,  no  more  responsible  for  insanity 

and  suicide  than  cunimercc  antl  fri'C  trade  aru  for  ca.sea  of  hiuikruptcy. 

But  if  such    evils  are,  in  a  measure,  inseparable  from  civilization,  it 

is  as  palpiibly  within  our  power  to  rciluce  and  miuimizc  their  ravages 

as  it  vos  for  Dr.  Fnrr  to  diminish  by  oiic-hntf  tlie  death-rate  of  our 

soldiers  in  Indian  1>arracks.      It  is  not   new  lunacy   laws  that  are 

wanted,  so   much  as  a   general  understanding    of   the    duties   that 

those  who  think  owe  to  those  who  work,  for  elevating  tho  tone  and 

strengthening  the  fibre  of  the  working-classes,  among  vhom  insanity 

is  making  the  greatest  havoc. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  insane  bas  almost  doubled 

in  twenty  years,  increasing  three  times  faster  than  population,  viz. ; — 

I860 65,130      =     2,326  por  million  inhabitants. 

1680 U2,59t»     ^      3,217         „  „ 

The  number  registered  ia  only  93,385,  who  are  under  the  care  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  the  unregistered  amounting  to  19,205, 
who  reside  with  their  friends.  Those  mnintuincd  by  the  public  cause 
an  annual  expenditure  of  i'23  per  head  in  Irelnud,  .I'Sl  in  Scotland, 
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and  £25  iaKi)glsud,inalitDg  up  a  total  of  two  milltoiia  sterling, to  whicl 
if  we  add  the  coat  of  these  maiotaincd  b^  tlicir  fricuils,  wc  arrive  at 
a  gruiul  total  of  three  millions  per  anouni,  with  the  iocritable  pro- 
spect that  it  will  reach  sis  niilliontt  bv  tlie  cloae  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  nnless  we  adopt  the  precautions  within  our  power.  AVc 
are  the  more  interested  iit  the  matter,  as  the  United  Kingdom  has  a 
higher  rate  of  insanity  than  other  coantries,  the  latest  retnms  show- 
ing as  follows : — 

Nn.rtf  t*Ar  Million       lUUkof  Aaastil 

Jumw  lutMbiUnCB-     Keoorvriss.        Dvath-nte. 

EDflaiid  ....     81,570  3,190  39  p.  cent.       10  p.  c«aL 

ScoeUod ....     11,575  ^315  42      „  8      „ 

Irelttttd     ....     I9.44A  3,676  48      „  7}    „ 

Fnrncse     ....     82,878  2,203  a3      „  15      „ 

GGnnaoy      .     .     ,     «5,H0  L»,30i  31      „  8      „ 

Italv 44,102  \fi-iO  —      „  —     „ 

Spain 10,200  V,i)S  —      „  —      „ 

ll<^lgium  &  IlalUnd     10,376  1,364  ii2      „  14      „ 

S,«iidiii«Tia  .     .     .     18,100  S,920  —      „  —      „ 

L:iiitwlState8(1871)  Ol.lHI  IfiW  47      „  9i    „ 

Carwiii     ....        7.30*1  l.tMO  —      „  —       „ 

AuBtralU      .     .     .       -1,9U<I  l,tl3U  4.'»      „  7      „ 

A»  u  ntle,  the  New  World  and  the  British  Colonies  are  leas  afflicted 
than  Europe,  this  being  no  less  true  tu  the  proportions  of  deaf,  dumb, 
hliud,  &c.  The  only  item  in  the  above  table  M-hich  is  not  reliable^  U 
that  of  Spain^  where  the  real  number  is  probably  iluublc. 

The  Comuiissioners  of  Lunaey  have  invented  numerous  theories 
to  account  for  the  rapid  rise  of  puuper  lunatics  in  Urcat  Britain,  but, 
after  all  due  allowance  fur  the  rea»oii9  alleged.,  it  is  painfully  mani- 
fest that  this  ilUease  is  increasing  among  the  working- classes,  the 
ratio  of  pauper  lunatics  per  million  inhabitants,  showing  as  fallows : — 

England.  !S«otluid. 

18I5I-CB 2,080  ...  3.0.*iO 

1871-76 2,fi8I  —  2,290 

1880 2,792  ...  2,580 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  pauper  and  private  insane  with 
their  respective  strata*  in  society,  wc  shall  find  how  much  greater 
is  the  proportion  among  the  lower  than  the  middle  or  upper  orden, 
ju»t  as  the  death  riitc  of  St.  Giles's  exceeds  that  of  Belgravia  :^ 

Ko.  oCIouao.  Piijiutatbti.  Ratio  per  Millioa- 

Working-closs  .     .     83,757         ...         24,l!iU,0l>0         ...         3,490 
Wlddlanud  Upper.     28,833         .,,  IU,79l>,ODO         ...         :;,670 

l*nlr«d  Kingdom  112,590         ...         34,940,000         ...         3,217 
Tho  exocMivc  ratio  among  the  working-class  shows  tliat    we  do 

;  Hu*  69  [ler  ctnt-.  inirliJle  and  nppi^r  111  |i«r  wnt,  a»  sliowti  hy  ProbUa 
1,  >^^^H1^>KAKV  Rkview  [or  Fell>ni»rj-,  ISSi,  p.  3;i6. 
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not  tiike  suflicient  measures  to  promote  their  healtli,  auci  tliat 
Nemesis  of  iiisauity  scourges  us  for  our  short-coming?.  Our  neglect 
in  tliift  particular  is  also  prodtictiTc  of  moral  deterioration,  for  X>r. 
Guy  finds  that  the  majority  of  criminals  have  a  very  low  range  of 
iotcllcct,  unit  that  12  per  cent,  of  the  prison  populalioa  of  Scotland 
arc  Quty  a  few  degrees  above  idiotcy,  and  about  4  per  cent,  in 
England. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  women  are  more  liable  to  insanity 
t]ian  men,  simply  because  ilicrc  arc  IS  per  eent.  more  female  than 
male  lunatic^ij  hut  this  arises  from  two  ransr^ ;  1st,  That  in  most 
countries  the  number  of  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  shows  an 
exccsH  of  at  least  10  per  eent.  for  females:  2ndly,  Tliat  insane  women 
live  nnicli  lon'jer  than  men  of  the  same  class.  If  we  compare  the 
numher<t  admitted  of  each  sex,  we  shall  find  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  mates  arc  14  per  cent,  more;  and  the  preponderance  in  other 
countrioH  varies  from  12  lo  28  per  cent,  for  malesj  althongh  the 
numlKT  of  female  inmates  be  greater. 

The  sTcrage  of  ten  years*  statistics  for  England  reveals  the  in- 
teresting fact  tlint  not  only  are  women  less  prone  to  insdnity  than 
^Bttcn,  but  the  disease  assumes  with  them  a  less  malignant  form,  vi« — 
^B  Uak.  F«mivl«.  Gt«n.  Av«rage- 

^B      Itatio  of  Recnreries    .     .     35  p.  cent.  43  p.  cent.  39 

^y      Annual  Dentli-mte     .     .     12)    „  9      „  10^ 

r         It  is  ditlicult  to   imagine  why  some  parts  of  >>i)gland  or  Scotland 
'     fliiouhl   have   three  limes  as   much   insanity   as  others,  but  such  is 
proved  by  the  following  ratios  per  njillion  inhabitants: — 

f  Eottland.  Sontlaml. 

^"  What  may  be  the  local  causes,  or  bow  far  remediable,  would  be  a 
subject  worthy  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  for  it  seems  strange  that 
Nottingham  should  have  double  as  many  insane  as  Leeds  or  SheUield, 
and  that  Uirmingham  should  be  enormously  in  e.\ccss  of  Ijiverpool.* 


Durham  .     . 

.     1.290 

Shetland .     . 

9fi0 

Cornwall  .     . 

.     I,5»0 

Orknuy    .     , 

.     J,<>7U 

Lanciishirc     . 

.     2,03U 

Lauark    .     . 

.     1,28  V 

Middle^x 

.    iiMfi 

Arjyll      .     . 

.     2.590 

Oxford      .     . 

.     3.120 

Kinross    .     . 

.     2,990 

w 


11.— C.vL'BES  Asa  Prevextjves  or  L^samty. 

It  was  not  until  sanitary  improvements  were  introdnced  into  our 
cities  that  men  hecame  aware  of  the  prodigious  waste  of  human  life 
that  had  gone  on  so  long  through  municipal  neglect.  Nor  witl  it 
be  readily  believed  how  large  a  waste  of  human  intellect  is  due  to 
tiie  vh  ineH'uE  that  obstructs  so  many  valuable  ctforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses. 

**  llii)  roti'X  per  lO.OOOinbsbUonti  in  the  pnacipaL  t^wiu  ant:  I>cdf  19.  Shcffiold 
lA,  UTer{>oot  '11,  Maucbcdter  ■!',.  UirmLn^ham  'M.  Notttagbnia  31.  London  3ti. , 
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If  vre  take  the  medintu  urcragc  of  ascertained  causes  of  insaiu^ 
in  llugUiad,  Fraucu,  uni)  United  Stutcs,  wc  »ltiill  Cud  as  follows : — 

Ht^rc-dilar^  or  congenital    .     .     .     .  'Ji  yer  ctnu 

Uabits  of  dninkeoneu 14  „ 

fiusineaa  unil  anxictjr 12  ., 

Jaxss  of  friends 11  „ 

Ubeaae  nnd  want lu  „ 

Accents G  „ 

Varioiu  canxs.    . 2S  „ 

100 

Hereditary  iuaanity  ia  by  no  means  uniforoi,  bcinx  ^^  ^'  cent, 
of  all  cases  ia  Knglaud,  2i  iu  t'rancej  25  lu  Gcnuaiiy,  27  in 
United  States,  and  49  per  cent,  in  i>cotland.  Tlic  taint  occurs 
equally  in  both  sexes,  but  'is  oftener  transmitted  from  the  mother. 
It  is  frequently,  as  among  Quakeni,  tbe  result  of  intermarriage,  to 
which  eansc  Dr.  Mitchell  ascribes  11  per  cent,  of  the  i<Iiotcy  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Wc  know  that  2  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  in 
England  arc  between  cuusins,  vhercas  in  Spoin  and  Italy^  where 
such  marriages  are  only  permitted  in  extreme  cases  (by  special  Icarc 
from  the  Vatican),  insanity  is  rare.  Dr.  Boyd  mentions,  among 
congenital  causes  iu  Scotland,  a  hnbit  of  Highland  women  doing 
field-labour  in  pregnancy,  and  shows  that  the  Highland  counties  liuve 
3,160  insane  per  million  inhabitauts,  the  Loirlunds  ouly  S,010, 
although  tlie  latter  include  tbe  crowded  cities,  wlicrc  druukenneas 
and  death-rate  are  always  Terj-  high. 

With  regard  to  drink,  it  was  asserted  by  liOrJ  Shaftesbury  that 
60  per  cent,  of  the  insuuity  of  the  United  Kingdom  arose  from  it, 
and  all  the  advocates  of  teni[>erancc  have  rJddeu  this  horse  to  death. 
NeTerthele»s,  good  wine  is  at  times  most  useful  to  check  insanity,  as 
when  the  wretched  victims  of  Pellagra  arc  stint  to  hospital,  exhausted 
from  poorness  of  diet.  Indeed,  wherever  wine  is  cheap  aud  abun- 
dant, we  see  little  of  lunacy  or  idiotcy.  No  one  ever  yet  went  mad 
from  wine,  any  more  than  from  eating  cabbage,  although  the  ancients 
bad  that  impres.siou.*  It  is  when  nations  discard  the  use  of  wine 
for  stronger  slimutants  that  insanity  spreads  devastation  among  the 
masses.  Of  tLis  we  have  a  sail  proof  in  the  case  of  France,  where 
^  wine  was  the  sole  dritik  of  the  people  for  centuries  without  any  bad 
results,  until  the  introduction  of  absinthe  in  recent  years,  with  the 
following  lamentable  consequences  ; — 

nnlloii*  •jiin'to  lusMie  iRotio  of  ittMit 

per  100  iuhab.  jwr  miUioit.  cmm  fron  ilriKk. 

184K50   ....     33  ...  925  ...  7-85 

1851-60    ....     46  ...  1.950  ...  9*55 

I8GI-7U    ....     52  ...  2,400  ...  Jl-r8 

*  fiftlcn  t«Ui>  hi*  piipih  to  bowwe  of  onblu^  &tid  tlia  Aesh  of  huo^  ns  uooDtim  to 
tDHdncM,  and  CwUim  >aj>  :   "  lonum  taffto  «x  viuolcuti*." 
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TbcKC  5gurc$  arc  from  ofRcinl  sources,  quoted  hj  Dr.  Luuier,  vho 
adds:  "This  alarmiu{^  increase  of  insanity  arises  from  the  abuse  of 
aloahol  and  from  general  |>anily?is,  which  1  am  tempted  to  call  the 
disease  of  this  century,  especially  in  toirtis."  He  Further  shoirs  that 
absinthe  produces  insanity,  but  that  iu  those  departments  vhcrc 
nothing  hut  wine  is  drunk,  the  coses  arc  few.  Pnrchappc  confirms, 
the  above,  and  says,  "  Insanity  is  more  prevalent  in  town  than  country, 
because  of  drink."  On  the  whole  we  find  the  amount  of  madness 
caused  by  intemperate  habits  varies  little  in  countries,  being  10  per 
cent,  in  Denmark,  12  in  the  United  States,  14  in  Great  Britain,  and 
15  per  cent,  in  Franco,  Trithout  including  the  idiotcy  arising  from 
drunken  parents.  The  latter  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Howe  to 
average  in  England  48  per  ecnt.  of  the  total  tiiimbcr  of  idiot«  (who 
are  at  present  over  49,000  in  the  United  Kingdom).  If  we  sum  up 
the  effects  of  "  drink"  iu  this  country,  as  regards  insanity,  the  account 
will  Ktand  thu<i : — 


Ratio  itma  drink. 
Female  Lunatics     .     7  p.c. 
Male          da  .    .  21    „ 
Idiots 48    „ 

Insane  from  driuk.     . 


Mnmber. 

6,310 
23,800 


Annual  «iHit. 
i'&C.OOO 
Io»,000 

ri9o,coo 

i:H04,000 




It  may  therefore  be  said  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  insanity  in 
the  kingdom  is  the  result  of  intemperance. 

Business  affairs,  coupled  with  mental  anxiety,  arc  supposed  to  be 
on  increasing  source  of  brain  disturbance;  for  it  is  said  that  telegrams 
have  enormously  enhanced  the  spectl  and  friction  of  the  wheel  of  life, 
although  the  cUij  people  in  London  appear  to  work  by  no  means  so 
hard  ils  their  countrymen  in  the  Colonies.  And  if  business  and 
telegrams  are  so  hurtful,  how  is  it  that  the  iDcroase  of  insanity  is 
greatest  among  tlu;  working-classes?  how  is  it  that  Ijincashirc  has 
less  madness  tbnu  the  ratio  in  Ireland? 

Loss  of  friri.ds  is  twice  as  injurious  to  women  as  men,  tlic  ratios 
being  re-Hpectively  10  and  4  per  ecnt.  Accidents,  on  the  otlicr  hand, 
claim  8  per  cent,  of  male  and  only  2  per  coul.  of  female;  but  the 
burthen  of  life's  ills  is  balanced  by  the  number  of  women  who  lo6e 
their  reason  from  causes  cuiincntcd  with  child-bearing. 

Over-study  is  said  by  Dr.  Jarvis  t-o  produce  11  per  cent,  of  the 
insanity  in  the  United  States;  and  some  of  the  best  known  "alleuiat" 
writers  in  KnglaiLd  and  Germany  tind  much  faidt  with  the  present 
system  of  cramming.  In  one  year  we  have  seen  nine  students  of  a 
university  iu  England  commit  suicide;  nnd  the  Lancet  obscn-cs  that 
40  per  cent,  of  medical  students  are  "plucked"  iu  stauiling  for  a 
degree.  Kvcn  iu  ordinary  boarding-schools  the  number  of  boys  that 
now  wear  glasses  tells  of  extra  brain  pressure,  and  leads  us  to  antici- 
pate that  the  acxt  generation  of  Englishmen  will  pay  the  penalty  of 
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tills  "  Curciitg"  BjrstetDj  so  contrary  to  the  old  precept  of  Sana  nensi 
cor/jore  sano. 

Miitiicipai  neglect  is  aUo  very  much  to  bbunc.  for  we  know  that 
good  air  and  water  are  two  of  the  primary  rcquircmenti  of  life,  aod 
these  are  (leiiietl  lo  large  iiuiubers  of  our  people.  Of  the  water 
supplied  last  year  to  Jjoiidoii,  it  vm  found  that  GB  million  gallons 
daily  were  jiolluicd  with  sewage,  5S  niillious  were  •onictinics  pure, 
and  only  8  millions  iin exceptionally  pure.  And  }ct  we  womlor  that 
the  working-dasscs  will  not  driuk  more  water,  and  Icai  beer! 
Moreover,  the  crowded  dwcllinfi;s  of  our  work-|>coplc  are  so  squalid  ai 
to  cause  a  craving  for  Btimulauta,  which  ends  in  madness,  for,  as 
DuDcau  sayi,  "  civilized  poverty  ts  the  hotbed  of  insanity."  Kven 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  liave  discovered  that  "  insanity  often  arises 
from  a  depmvctl  bodily  uuuditiun  caused  liy  insufficient  food  and 
crowded  dwellings.*'  The  value  of  frcsh  air  is  shown  by  the  ease  of 
a  village  iu  Switzcrliuid,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brudencll  Carter,  where 
the  municipality  rcuiovcd  a  high  wall,  and  .the  ratio  of  idiot  births 
deelioed  one-half. 

The  remedial  or  preventive  measures  may  be  summed  up  very 
briefly.  1st,  To  aljolish  the  duty  on  codec,  which  is  the  greatest 
foe  to  intemperance.  3nd,  To  open  museums  and  galleries  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  3rd,  To  forbid  marriages  between  cousins, 
under  penalty  of  paying  double  the  ordinary  poor-rates.  4th,  To 
imitate  Mr.  Penbody  us  far  na  pu^tible  in  erecting  suitable  workmen's 
tenements.  6th,  To  reconiiucnd  lesjt  "  high-prcssiirc"  in  our  schools. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  sonic  such  measures  we  shall  have  every  [year 
an  increasing  expenditure  for  lunatics,  and  a  steady  rti«e  in  the  ratio 
of  suicides  to  population. 


III. — Increase  or  Sl'icide. 

Whether  wc  regard  suicide  ns  a  crime  or  a  tliseasc,  the  progress 
it  has  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  .sufTicicutly  disturbing, 
although  in  a  manner  explained  by  the  simultaneous  rise  of  insanity 
nil  over  ICurope.  Taking  the  seven  prinripnl  rountries  in  the  aggre- 
gate wc  find  that  populntioa  has  increased  10,  Huicide  63  per  cent., 
the  returns  on  the  latter  head  being  n«  follows ; — 

Y««rly  Avenice  Number.  Ratio  to  MilUoH  Inlisli. 

\S&1'«0.  IW1-77,  I86I-«>.  1871-77. 

England     ....     ],167  ...  1.6U  ...  C6  ...  67 

Franca 3,821  ...  5.4-10  ...  10&  ...  156 

Germany    ....     3,819  ...  M"8  —  1**  ...  169 

Aunria      ....      1,S05  ...  3,392  ...  45  ...  96 

Italy 728  ...  *J9i  ...  31  ...  37 

Belgium     ....        189  ...  388  ...  iG  ...  71 

Sweden  and  Norway        38J  ...  483  ...  70  ...  81 
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I  It  is  remarkable  that  iucreased  military  service  ia  Germany  and 
BQce  has  been  accompaDJed  by  higber  rates  of  suicide,  which  only 
serves  still  further  to  illustrate  a  theory  of  Professor  Morselli  (1870), 
in  which  it  is  laid  dowu  tlut  a  soldier's  life  is  doubly  exposed  to 
I      self- murder.       lutempcraoce    is    also    a    powerful    cau&c,  to  which 
I      Srown  attributes  12  per  eeut.  of  suicides  iu  Kuglaud,  while  Casper 
j      gives  the  ratio  as  high   as  25   per  cent,  in   Germany.     The  French 
olassihcatioii  is  generally  ndmitte<l  to  be  pretty  true  of  all  coantnes: 
31  |icr  ceut.  from  insanity,  15  ])er  cent,  drink,  23  per  cent  grief,  and 
28  per  cent,  various  causes.    Among  the  latter,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne 
counts  "  the  loss  of  those  rrligioiia  feelings  which  contribute  to  the 
I      strength  and  endurance  of  the  mind/'   and  this  also  helps  to  explain 
^■jihc  rise  in  I'^rancc  and  Germany. 

^H  Tlic  wcar*Bnd-tcar  of  town  life  has  such  an  ill  effect  on  the  brain 
^K^d  nervous  system  that  suicide  is  twice  as  common  as  in  the 
country.  Paris  IioIiIh  a  terrible  pre-eminence  (Ave  times  the  rate  of 
I  London),  showing  liow  closely  this  spectre  follows  on  the  kibes  of 
I  pleasure  and  cxtrnvagAnce.  The  rates  in  the  great  cities  for  the 
I     past  ten  years  averaged  per  million  inhabitants,  yearly,  *s  follows  ; — 

^^  It  18  gratifying  to  observe  that  Tiondon  is  almost  the  least  given  ta 
suicide,  and  that  the  rote  is  now  13  per  cent,  less  than  iu  the  ten 
years  cmling  with  18G0,  although,  as  shown  previously,  the  rate  for 
England  has  risen  in  the  interval.  The  same  in  true  of  Berlin  with 
Tcspcct  to  Prussia.  Can  it  be  that  climatic  changes  often  turn  the 
balance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seasons?  NotwithHtauding  the  greater 
suffering  of  the  poor  in  winter,  and  the  gloominess  of  that  time  of 
year,  it  is  the  season  when  suicide  is  lowest,  the  ratios  beiug  as 
follows : — 

Spring 206 

Summer 313 

AuLunm 196 

WuLter 195 

1,000 

As  rcgarfls  the  scxea,  it  appears  that  three-fourths  of  the  cases  are 

males,  which  shons  that  if  the  female  intellect  be  le»s  powerful  than 

man's,  it  is  at  the  t>amcttme  better  balanced,  or  at  least  more  capable 

of  standing  a^iiin»t  reverses  of  fortuae.  and  facing  the  battle  of  life. 

'  The  ratio  differs  with  each  country  as  follows :— 


Naples    .     . 

84 

BerUn     .     .     . 

170 

VipDna    .     . 

.    287 

Rome      .    . 

.      74 

Florence      .     . 

180 

Copenhagen 

.    302 

London  .    . 

87 

Si.  Petersburg . 

206 

Slocltbolni  . 

.     Abi 

Genoa     .    . 

1 85 

Dresden  .     .     . 

240 

Paris .     .    . 

.     402 

NawTork   . 

.    144 

Bru&Bela .     . 

271 
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Male.  Female- 
United  States 72  ...  28 

England 74  ...  26 

Prance 78  ...  22 

Italy 80  ...  20 

Germany 82  ...  18 

The  higher  percentages  for  women  are  in  the  two  conntries  where 
they  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  life,  which  is  of  coune 
only  a  natural  consequence,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  part  in  politics,  or  matters  best  suited  for  men. 
Their  infiuence  in  checking  or  preventing  suicide  is  seen  to  happiest 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  married  people  are  less  exposed  than  un- 
married, since  the  latter  constitute  56  per  cent.,  the  married  only  44 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  Domestic  ties,  religious  training  in  youth,  and 
a  sense  of  the  duties  that  each  of  us  owes  to  society,  are  the  best  safe- 
guards against  the  growing  evil.  There  is  nothing  in  true  philosophy 
or  civilization  contrary  to  those  precepts  of  Christianity  which  tell  us, 
that  he  who  commits  suicide  is  like  a  soldier  who  deserts  his  post,  and 
that  every  dereliction  on  the  part  of  an  individual  must  redound  to 
the  injury  of  the  commonwealth. 

M.    G.    MULHALL. 
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THERE-  arc  two  tests  hy  which  a  Constitution  must  be  judged. 
One  is,  dues  it  oppo»c  a  jiurinaiicut  barrier  to  the  introdiLction 
of  arbitrary  and  bad  govtriimeut?  The  other  test  is,  docs  it  deretop 
the  political  iridcpendeace  of  the  people  in  such  a  way  that  the  path 
is  made  clear  for  the  ultimate  attaiiiiuent  of  the  best  possible 
gOTcroment  of  which  the  country  admits  ?  One  of  these  tests  may 
.  be  satisfied  without  the  other,  and  that  coustitutiou  a  best,  which, 
in  the  liighest  degree,  mo^t  assuredly  satisfies  both. 

For  instance,  it  is  the  beat  defence  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  the  broad  representative  basis  ou  which  it  rests, 
and  the  clastic  institutions  it  comprises,  afford  the  highest  hopes  that 
some  day  the  beat  govcrumcntal  system  for  the  country,  according 
to  its  peculiar  social,  economical,  and  geograpbieul  conditions,  will 
be  worked  out.  But  the  long  persistence  of  slavcrj'.  the  notorious 
sdmiiiistrative  curniptiurj,  and  the  abuses  following  at  onec  from 
ovcr-ccntralizatiort  and  over-deeentra!ization,  are  sufficient  proof 
that  the  constitution  haa  not  satisfied  the  test  of  pcrmaneully  resisting 
bad  principles  and  practices  of  government.         ',' 

Similarly  in  England,  up  to  quite  modern  times,  tbe  Constitution 
satisfied  the  test  uf  vindicating  the  principle  of  political  freedom  and 
of  preparing  the  way  for  a  system  of  government  fully  adequate  to 
the  requirements  and  aspimtions  of  the  people,  but  certainly  did 
not  satisfy  the  test  of  rendering  arbitrary  or  corrupt  goTcrmnent 
impossible.  It  was  only  .when  the  recognition  of  Ministerial 
responsibility,  publicity  of  administration,  and  the  definition  of  the 
prcrogatiyca  of  the  Crown  proceeded  with  accelerated  rapidity — 
aa  they  hare  been  doing  for  the  last  balf  century — that  unassailable 
iivriers  were,  for  tbe  first   time,   railed  against  bad  government. 
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Tbf  two  testR  arc  now  in  cnnrac  of  being  latisRed  at  oace.  An 
efitctive  popular  check  ismaintntncd  Against  despotism  and  corruptioo 
)D  tlic  present,  and  it  only  needs  au  indefiuite  extcnsiou  of  the 
electoral  urea,  uud  iinijroved  mechaDiam  for  eusuriDg  adequate  re- 
presciitatiou,  to  secure  tiiat,  in  the  future,  tLe  govcnuncnt  ahaii 
ciactly  corrcBpoud  with  the  true  nntional  requirements. 

Theac  remarks  suggest  the  true  and  only  standard  b^r  which  the 
new  Kgjptiau  CoustitutJou  should  be  tried.  Of  course,  this  Coo- 
stitutloo,  just  becaii&e  it  k  new  aud  Uceausc  it  is  ICgjrptian^  has  « 
variety  of  fucs,  ur  mure  or  lean  eecpticul  and  cynical  well-wishers.  It 
isr  first  of  all,  a  "  paper"  cunstitutiou — a  species  of  original  sin,  for 
which,  in  tannic  ]ifO|ilc'pi  mind,  there  is  no  atonement  SecMindtj,  it  is 
true  that  the  Egyptian  p<;u|jlc  arc  scarcely  yet  escaped  out  of  practical 
8lavery,&i]d  have  little  enoujjhof  the  political  instinetsof  the  inhabitants 
of  cten  the  worst  governed  Kiiropenii  country.  Thirdly,  the  constitu- 
tion is  imposed  frum  without,  and  not  dcrcluped  from  within.  Fourtldy^ 
the  crying  want  of  the  people  at  the  moment  is  rather  the  negatire 
element  of  security  against  rapacity,  corruption,  and  anarchy,  than 
the  positive  element  of  political  power. 

AU  these  deductions  from  the  value  of  the  new  Egyptian  Consti* 
tution  arc  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  should  certainly  chtd 
any  disposition  to  premature  jubilation  or  extravagant  hope*.  XcTcr- 
Iheless,  the  provitiion  of  a  penuHDCnt  system  of  government  for 
Kgypt  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  task  of  resettling  the 
country;  and  the  only  relevant  qiitstiou  now  is,  to  nhat  extent  does 
the  particular  system  provided  satisfy  the  two  tests  propounded 
above  ?  Does  the  system,  in  proportion  to  its  development,  tend  to 
render  bad  government  impossible?  Does  the  system  tend  to  bring 
about  such  a  correspondence  between  the  will  of  the  whole  people 
and  Ihc  conduct  of  government  that  at  some  future  day,  in  default 
of  external  obstacles,  the  form  and  practice  of  government  will 
exactly  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  people  ? 

It  ia  no  answer  to  these  questions  to  allege  that  the  new  AMcmblics 
now  created  are  to  have  a  very  limited  inHuence  on  legialatjon,  and 
that  the  individual  £gyptiau  is  to  have — owing  to  the  dbnbly 
indirect  system  of  representation  adopted — only  a  very  remote 
influence  on  the  debates  in  those  Assemblies.  The  issue  turns  oa 
the  preparation  made  for  the  future,  not  on  the  arranicementi  for 
the  immediate  present ;  on  the  oi^nic  structure  of  the  whole  cod- 
scitutional  fabric,  not  on  the  tcmporanr  restrictions  and  limitations. 
These  restrictions  and  limitations  are  of  political,  not  of  consti- 
tutional, import.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pen  can  sweep  them  out, 
substttutinfi  direct  for  indirect  eteciions,  and  imparting  to  the  Lcgts> 
lative  Council  and    the  General  Ai*embly  excltuive  and  plcnarj 
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legislative  powers.  Unlike  the  constitutions  granted  to  their  people 
by  the  feudal  monarcbs  of  Europe,  the  Kgyptiau  Constitution  does 
not  reprcscDt  existing  political  facts  and  the  adjustment  of  actual 
political  forces.  It  is  rather  a  witness  for  the  claims  of  humnnity 
which  will  one  day  be  vimlicatcd,  aud  can  only  be  successfully 
vindicated,  by  the  Iraioiug  which  the  habitual  use  of  these  very 
forms  will  supply. 

Here,  too,  liea  one  of  the  main  difUculties  of  the  situation,  and 
which  might  seem  to  give  a  peculiar  venom  to  the  imputation  of  the 
constitation  being  on  "  paper."  Everywhere  in  Western  Europe, 
BTen  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  first  Kevolution,  the  elements  of 
the  new  constitutions  have  been  fuuud  in  the  reciprocal  relationships 
in  which  consisted  the  essence  of  the  fendil  sratcm.  The  people 
had  well- ascertained  claims  against  their  chiefs,  and  the  chiefs  had 
well-ascertained  claims  agaiust  their  jwople.  The  Public  Assembly 
was  a  mere  organ  for  the  regulation  and  settlcmcut  of  these  op|)oscd 
chums.  Individuality  and  community  of  iutercat  were  reconciled 
from  the  first  by  more  or  less  rough  representative  expedients,  and 
the  example  of  the  Church,  in  its  conncils  and  its  episcopal  organi- 
zation, was  crcr  at  hand  to  prcRgnrc  machinery  of  secular  govern- 
ment. 

Bnt  in  Egypt  the  only  matorinls  on  which  to  btiild  have  been 
the  rude  machinery  for  electing  Tillage  sheiks,  and  the  spurious  and 
only  nominally  elective  process  for  choosing  members  of  the 
Chamher  of  Notables.  These  materials  afForded  n  basis,  but  a  wholly 
insufficient  one,  uirou  which  to  construct  an  easily  regulated  system 
of  universal  male  suffrage,  and  a  aeries  of  notional  and  local  Assem- 
blies restiag  ou  a  representative  foundation. 

lu  order  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  ediHec  which  has 
been  constructed  on  such  frail  materials,  it  will  be  cynveniuiit,  first, 
to  review  the  different  Assemblies  which  have  beeu  created,  and  then 
to  examine  the  electoral  system  ou  whioii  they  repose. 

There  are  to  be  three  classes  of  Assemblies — that  is,  one  "  Lcgis. 
latire  Council,"  ooe  "  Genera)  Assembly."  and  as  many  "  Provincial 
Councils"  as  there  are  provinces  in  Egypt  proper,  that  is,  fourteen. 

To  the  English  mind,  the  centre  of  the  system  will  be  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  As  the  Constitution  is  at  present  settled,  the  only 
authoritative  source  of  legislation  is  the  Klicdive  with  his  Cuiineil  of 
Ministers.  That  is,  every  law  and  decree  is  promulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  Kh6live,  after  being  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  the  particular  Minister  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  the  Legislative  Council  cannot  but  have  very 
considerable  influence  on  legislatioUj  ao  great  inflnenoe  indeed 
that  it  is  hardly  couceivabh;  that  a  law  could  hn  per<tisled  in,  iu 
the  face  of  a  determined  remonstrance  of  the  Legislative  ConneiL 
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In   fact,  cverv  effort  ha»  been  made  to  enhance  tlie  I'nftncncc  of 
Council  in  matters  of  legislation,  short  of  imparting  to  it  jiltm: 
legislative  jwwer.     Thoa  by   jVrticlc  18  of  tbc  organic  law,  no  Uw 
or  decree  of  a  general   legislative  kind  can  be  promulgated  witb 
being  first  presented  to  the  Council  for  its  opinion.      If  the  Gore 
mcnt  does  not  act  upon  ita  opinion,  it  mnst  signify  to  the  Conni 
the  rcaaous  for  its  decision.     The  Council  is  entitled,  by  Article 
on  the  Budget  being  laid  before  it,  to  express  its  optuioo  and  wisb 
on  each   particular  scetiun  of  it.      If  these  opinions  aud  vishcs  are 
not  faronrablj  considereil  by  the  Gorcrument,  the  reasons  for 
sent  must  be  commouicatcd  to  the  Council.      By  the  Jotb  Ar 
tbc  account  of  expenditure  for  tbc  previous  year  must  be  laid  be: 
the  Council,  for  ita  "  opinion  and  observations,"  at  least  four  aontha 
before  the  ncv  Budget  is  presented. 

Great  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  IfMb  Articlej 
vhich  the  Legislative  Council  can  invite  tbc  presentation  to  itself 
the  Government  of  the  draft  measures  as  a  basis  of  legislation. 
poiTcr  includes  the  canstitutionnl  right  of  free  and  spontaneous  disci 
sion  of  the  state  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  of  ull  matters  calling  fnr 
legislative  remedies,  and  of  tbc  possible  legislative  remedies  applicable. 
It  is  through  the  practice  which  may  be  aflbrdcd  in  the  exereua 
of  the  righta  onder  this  Article,  that  the  Legislative  Cotmcil  may  oi 
day  expand  into  ax  true  a  legislature  as  tbr  House  of  Commonfi. 

The  Lcgialatirc  Council  cousists  of  thirty  members,  fourteen 
irhnm  arc  permanent,  and  nominated  by  the  Khedive;  and 
of  whom  are  elective.  The  mo<lc  of  election  will  be  be»t  nmlr 
when  the  whole  electoral  system  of  the  country  is  explained  lo 
dovra.  The  elective  members  arc  elected  for  six  years,  and  maybe 
indefinitely  re-elected.  Cairo  has  one  rrprcscut&tive.  The  lowu* 
of  Alexandria,  Dantictta,  Rosctta,  Sncz,  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and  El- 
Azich  join  to  have  one  representative.  And  there  is  one  repmeii> 
tative  for  each  of  the  fourteeu  proi-iuccs.  The  Counal  mast  meet 
at  least  once  every  two  months. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Legislative  Council  ts  coustiiuted  tlie 
"General  Assembly.''  This  body  is  one  of  great  ucight  in  tlir 
constitutional  system,  though  its  functions  arc  rather  occaaional  lad 
exceptional  tliau  regular  and  ordinary.  It  comprises  tiie  Miuistcn 
of  State,  the  whole  of  the  Ijcgislativc  Council,  and  forty-six  elected 
ntemhcrs.  Tliese  clculcd  members  have  a  high  property  qitali' 
ficatioo,  and  are  elcotcil  for  a  term  of  six  years  by  a  more  diiret 
system  of  election  than  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Cononl 
They  can  be  re-clectdl  iurlcfinitely. 

No  new  tax  can  be  imposed  unless  discDased  and  voted  by  tht 
General  Assembly  (Article  'Vi),  and  the  same  Assembly  must  be  coo- 
sulted  (Article  35^  on  every  public  loaDj  as  veil  as  on  tbe  eoo- 
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straction  of  canals  and  railnays  passing  through  more  provinces  than 
one. 

As  with  the  Lci^sUtivc  Council  so  with  the  Gcucral  A«sf;mblT, 
the  invariable  principlo  is  applied  that  where  the  Govcrumeiit  docs 
not  adopt  the  views  and  recommend ationa  of  the  AMcoiblVj  it  must 
distinctly  formulate  and  comiuunicatc  to  the  Assembly  its  reasons 
for  the  course  taken. 

The  General  Assembly  rau«t  be  eiimmoued  at  least  once  in  every 
two  years. 

The  Provincial  Councils — of  which  there  are  fourteen — form^  in 
fact,  a  popular  cxtcutiou  and  distribution  of  the  old  powers  residing 
in  the  Mudir  or  chief  Administrator  of  a  province,  who  still  presides 
in  tliem.  Their  legislattvo  powers,  for  purposes  of  local  government,  are 
very  considerable.  They  can  vote  "  extraonlinary  taxes"  for  local  im- 
provemcnt»,  which  ouly  require  the  sanction  uf  the  GovcrnmeDt  to 
become  law.  They  must  he  consulted  hy  the  Govorumcnt  upon  all 
questions  connected  with  the  establishment  or  change  of  means  of 
commuoicatiun  by  land,  and  by  water,  and  of  fairs  and  markets,  and 
ou  all  matters  coaneeted  with  the  territorial  circumscription  of  a 
province  or  its  villages. 

In  order  tu  explain  the  composition  of  these  Councils,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  pruis  at  once  to  a  general  description  of  the  electoral 
system  of  the  country  under  the  new  Constitution. 

The  pivots  of  this  electoral  system  arc  tlic  "  electors-delegate"  of 
the  several  villages,  the  successors  of  the  lately  clectnl  sheiks,  and  the 
depositaries  of  the  village  vote.  ICvcry  Kgyptian  man  over  the  age 
of  twenty  has  a  vote,  and  votes  for  an  elector-delegate  of  the  village 
in  the  ueigbbotirbood  of  which  is  his  usual  place  of  reBideuce.  The 
vottug  is  by  ballot;  cicept  lu  the  case  of  an  elector  who  cannot 
read  aud  write,  iu  which  case  his  vote  is  recorded  privately  by  two 
members  of  a  cumuiission  of  ftve  electors,  chosen  by  the  electors  pre- 
sent to  conduct  the  election. 

There  arc  some  (i,OUO  villages  in  Egypt,  atid  therefore  this  consti- 
tuency of  freely  and  formally  chosen  oJectors-dclcgate  is  by  no  means 
a  contemptible  one  from  any  point  of  view.  lu  the  first  place,  the 
electors-delegate  from  ail  the  villages  in  a  province  form  the  con- 
stituency which  elects  the  Provincial  Councils.  For  this  purpose 
the  electors  meet,  on  a  given  date,  at  the  chief  town  of  the  province, 
and,  by  a  system  of  ballot,  plurality  uf  votes,  and  cumulative  voting, 
elect  the  four,fivc,  six,  seven  or  eight  memhers^as  the  case  maybe,  of  the 
Provincial  Council.  Elections  arc  everywhere,  and  for  all  p«r|K>ses.  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle,  and  by  a  similar  method  of  sujicrin- 
tendcnce,  by  a  coinmiasion  of  electors  chosen  by  themselves,  provision 
being  mailc  for  a  delegate  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  or  a  Judge 
of  First  Instauce,  or  both,  being  added  to  the  Commission. 
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The  fintt  members  of  the  Prorincial  Councils  ao  chosen  an  elected 
for  six  years,  but  after  three  years,  one-half  arc  rencTrcd  by  loL 
They  are  rc-eligible  iudefioitely.  They  hare  a  property  qumlificaticM, 
and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  other  function  of  the  electors-delegate  ia  to  dcct  directly  tkc 
furty-six  elective  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which  tbert 
are  two  or  three  members  for  each  prorincc,  four  for  Cairo,  tlnte&r 
Alexandria,  and  one  each  for  some  uf  the  larger  tonnt.  Here,  again, 
the  system  uf  etectlou  will  reproduce  that  for  the  English  school- 
boards. 

The  third  aud  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least, unportaat  ^^temof 
elections,  is  that  for  thi:  election  of  members  of  the  Lcgislitife 
Council  by  Ibe  Provincial  Councils.  These  members  hare  to  be 
elected,  each  by  one  Frorincial  Council  out  of  its  own  body.  In 
this  way  the  village  TOter  is  represented  in  the  Le^isIattTe  Council  by 
a  member  who  is  the  product  of  three  elections :  first  that  which 
results  iu  the  elector-delegate,  then  that  which  results  in  the  Pro- 
viucial  Council,  then  that  which  results  in  the  delegated  nieoiben  of 
the  Lcgi^lntivc  Council. 

The  village  voter  is  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  by  a 
member  who  is  the  product  of  only  two  elections,  the  first  resulting 
in  the  elector-delegate,  and  the  second  in  the  elective  member  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  functions  and  composition  of  the  several  Assemblies  haTc  nor 
been  hricQy  descriVd,  and  the  electoral  system  has  been  explained. 
In  the  case  of  Egypt,  hotrcvcr,  certainly  not  less  than  in  more 
advanced  countries,  precautions  have  had  to  be  taken  to  secare  purity 
and  boucaty  in  conducting  the  elections.  Something,  it  will  have 
been  seen,  has  been  done  in  this  way  by  introducing  univenallj  rote 
by  ballot,  and  by  protecting  the  rights  of  organized  minorides,  snch,  for 
instance,  as  the  native  Christians,  by  pro\-iding  for  the  represeuta- 
tion  of  minorities.  The  commissions  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
elections  have  also  been  strengthened  by  a  Governmental  or  judicial 
element. 

Rut  the  provision  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  way  is  the 
constant  referenoc  to  courts  of  justice  for  all  cases  in  dispute.  There 
are  tliree  points  in  which  a  judicial  element  is  interposed  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  Constitution.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Law,  a  special  court  is  constructed,  consisting  of  three  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Cairo,  two  ministers,  one  of  whom  is  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  two  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

For  the  decision  of  points  arising  out  of  disputed  registrations 
and  disputed  elections,  reference  is  made,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
ordinary  CJurts  of  justice,  whether  of  6rst  instance  or  of  appeal.  In 
fiact,  the  latest  securities  for  impartiality  and  prompt  jodgmeot  whirfi 
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have  been  devised  in  England  through  themedinmof  election  judges, 
recorders,  and  revising  barristers,  and  in  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be  enjojred  in  Egypt  to  the 
Ml.  It  need  not  be  said  that  in  these  remarks  the  integrity  of  the 
coarts  themselves  seems  to  be  postulated,  as  some  vrould  say,  more 
than  gratuitously.  But  lu  the  course  of  constructing  au  elaborate 
uid  complicated  edifice,  such  as  that  of  new  Egypt,  each  chamber 
must  be  madu  inilcpeudcntly  strong,  and  must  not  be  badly  built  from 
the  first,  iu  the  expectation  that  the  surrouudiug  chambers  wilt  be 
badly  built  also. 


A  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  especially  to  on  Engliah- 
man,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Kh^dire  and  llic 
constitutional  position  of  his  Ministers.  In  an  article  which  npjwared 
in  this  Review  in  the  month  of  April,  1882,  on  "  Egypt  and 
Constitutional  Knle,"  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  care(\il  mviov  of  the 
history  of  IsmaTI's  reigUj  that  the  first  step  had  been  taken  in  the 
direction  of  true  constitutional  government  by  cutting  down  the 
iiresponsible  power  of  the  ruler,  and  by  subjecting  the  Government 
to  a  stringent  system  of  supervision  and  account.  It  was  prophesied 
in  that  article,  that  the  other  side  of  constitutional  govrrumcnt,  the 
development  of  popular  intlucncc,  would  ho  the  natural  complement 
of  the  work  when  done.  It  may  then  be  asked  whether  the  new 
constitutional  engine  now  called  into  being  does  or  does  not  consist 
with  the  impotence  of  the  ruler,  brought  aboat  by  the  European 
intervention  represented  by  England  and  Trance.  The  question  is  a 
delicate  and  dilficuU  one;  hut  it  has  been  solved  in  a  way  which, 
while  vindicating  the  dignity  and  inftacucc  of  the  present  KbiSdive, 
and  providing  for  the  claims  of  nuity  and  stability  iu  the  admiuistra- 
tioa  in  the  present  emergency,  iu  no  way  compromises  the  eoustitu* 
tioual  future  of  the  country,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  of 
Tewfik's  successor.  The  Khedive  is  left  absolutely  and  irrrespousibly 
free  to  choose  his  own  eight  Miuisters.  Aud,  while  supported  hy 
them,  he  can  theoretically — that  is,  in  the  face  of  comment,  criti- 
cism, dissent,  and  petition,  on  the  part  of  legally  constituted  bodies 
— impOBC  any  laws  he  likes  on  the  country,  and  iu  fact  subvert  the 
Constitution  itself.  But  it  is  well  kuowu  that  in  coustitutional 
matters  a  mere  cuumcration  of  legal  powers  is  a  very  faint  index  to 
political  facts.  Au  acrcuuut  of  what  the  Queen  can  do,  or  cannot 
do,  as  gathered  from  a  text-book  of  law,  would  give  a  foreigner  a 
IndicrouNly  talso  picture  of  the  practical  limits  of  her  prerogative. 

The  Khedive,  indeed,  by  decree  signed  Ijy  Ministers,  can  dissolve 
the  Assemblies  when  he  pleases;  but  the  hegislativu  Council  must  l>o 
lummoned  on  the  Hrst  day  of  every  other  month,  and  the  General 

icmhly  once   in  every  two  years.     To  picture   the  case  of  the 
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Khedive  and  Iits  MiDiater»,  on  one  side,  aud  the  majtmtf  of  Hie 
Legislative  Couucil  reappearing  every  two  muatha  persistently,  Oft 
tbc  other  side,  with  the  probability  of  the  General  Asaembly,  when  it 
comes  tngcthcr.  being  also  opposed  to  tbe  Khedive,  is  to  imagine  a 
state  of  things  iu  wliicb  either  tbe  Khedive  will  betake  hinuelF  to  the 
obvious  ooiiRtitutioQol  refuge  of  selecting  oew  Ministen  in  harmony 
with  the  Assnnbliesj  or  will  rolnntariljr  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of 
justifiable  revolution. 

But  a  still  further  question  rranains  as  to  what  has  been  known 
during  latr  rontroveraies  in  Kngland,  as  the  "  personal  power''  of 
the  Khedive  independently  of  his  Ministers.  It  is  this  which  waa 
tiLken  away  from  Isnia'il,  and  it  baa  not  been  restored  to  lus  son. 
llierc  is  one  passage  iu  the  Constitution  of  Gou»idcrable  signiHeancC) 
which  relates  to  petitions  addressed  to  the  Kh&lirc.  From  the 
treatment  of  them  it  will  be  seen  how  strictly  constitutional  and 
impersonal  is  tbc  course  inapp<»l  out.  It  is  said  (in  Article  20)  in 
broad  terms,  "  every  Kgj-ptian  may  address  to  Us  a  petition."  Bnt 
the  Article  goes  on  to  say  that  these  petitions  have  first  to  be  for- 
■wardcd  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Counril,  where,  after 
examination,  they  have  cither  to  be  rejected  or  forwarded  to  thfr 
Minister  concerned  with  their  subject.  The  Minister  is  bound  to 
inform  the  Legwlatire  Council  of  tbe  action  which  lias  been  taken  in 
relcrcnce  to  them.  Tbc  next  Article  (Article  21)  lays  it  down  that 
every  petition  concerned  with  personal  rights  or  interests  will  be 
rejected  if  tbe  tribunals  are  comiictent  to  consider  it,  or  if  it  has 
not  been  previously  addrcased  to  the  competent  administrative 
authority. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  said  to  be  directly 
nominated  by  the  Khedive  ("  by  Us") ;  but  this  and  all  simitar 
expressions  have  their  sting  drawn  from  them  by  ihe  51st  ArtictCf 
already  alluded  to,  which  obliges  every  decree  to  beeountenigocd  by 
Mioislors.  The  only  latent  personal  prerogative  is  that  iu  respect  of 
which  the  most  coustitution-riddeu  monarch  on  earth  must  stand 
alone  if  he  is  to  continue  to  stand  at  all^tbat  of  dismissing  one  body 
of  Miuistcra  and  putting  another  in  its  phice. 


The  formal  mechanism  of  the  Constitution  having  been  described, 
the  next  tjuostiou  that  presents  itself  relates  to  the  forces  which  are 
required  to  make  it  work.  While  ^ere  are  some  persona  who  will 
complain  that  the  new  Constitutional  Assemblies  arc  too  weak  and 
the  modes  of  election  are  too  indirect;  there  arc  more  persons, 
especially  in  li)gypt,  vho  say  that  what  with  habits  of  indolence, 
political  servility,  and  ineipreaaiblc  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  electors,  and  habits  of  intimidation  and  sinuous  trafficking  in 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  richer  class,  all  conatitntional  training  is,  and 
must  bcj  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  an  impossibility  in  Egypt. 
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To  tbcttc  objectors  it  ma>-  bo  auswcrec),  that  butli  tho  agricultural 
habits  and  the  religious  education  of  tho  Egyptian  [icoptc  have 
imparted  to  thuiu  at  once  strong  social  iniitiiicts  and  a  keen  appre- 
lienaiou  of  the  mural  difference  between  one  man  and  another.  The 
agrictdtnral  habits  imply  the  prac^ticc  of  division  of  labour  aud  com- 
mercial tendencies.  This  practice  aud  these  tendencies,  coupled  frith 
their  iocessaut  social  intercourse  and  endlesa  talk,  render  personal 
cliaracter  a  matter  of  the  keenest  interest  and  concern.  No  doubt 
the  standard  is  often  enough  low  aud  perverted,  and  the  estimate  of 
it  distorted  br  all  sorts  of  crooked  considerations,  liut  from  the  daya 
of  Mohammed  and  the  first  Caliphs  till  now,  the  notion  of  some  men 
deserving  to  be  leadens,  and  of  the  rest  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to 
follow  them  and  to  trust  them,  has  never  dinl  out. 

Noir  the  new  Constitution  rests  more  upon  this  capacity  of 
choosing  men  in  whom  their  uei}$hl)ours  have  a  general  eon6dcuce 
than  upon  anything  else.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  villagers  can,  for 
some  time  to  come,  know  little  enough  about  the  general  needs  of 
the  country,  and  the  ways  and  means  to  provide  for  them.  They 
would  probably  be  as  little  able  to  Legislate,  or  to  suggest  legislation, 
«ren  for  their  own  village,  as  an  English  agricultural  labourer  for  his 
parish,  and  would  be  almost  as  subservient  as  that  labourer  to  the 
iutlueuce  of  his  rich  employer  and  neighbour.  But  the  public 
opinion  formulated  in  au  Egyptian  villa^^c,  founded  as  it  is  on 
targe  opportunities  of  observation  and  concentrated  by  endless  gossip 
and  iuccjuvant  mcctin^'B  in  pbiara  uf  public  resort,  ia,  on  the  wliole^ 
likely  to  be  a  fair  index  to  real  cbanLcter,  and  also  to  bo  very 
decisively  eiprciKiecL  It  is  an  important  point  tliat  Kgyptian 
Arabs  are  evermore  talking,  discussing,  arguing,  and  exchanging 
views.  The  only  cliecks  to  the  expression  of  impartial  judgment  are, 
first,  fear  of  the  strong  or  rich,  and  secondly,  hope  of  bribes  from 
tlie  corniptcr.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  the  constitutional 
devices  outlined  above  will  succeed  in  at  once  undoing  centuries  of 
intimidation,  and  dee  ply -engrained  habits  of  corruption,  and  de- 
pendence upon  corruption.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  state  the  diOicuIties 
of  the  constitutional  problem  as  if  they  were  due  mainly  to  the 
apathy  and  eternal  incapacity  of  the  elector.  The  embarrassment 
comes  fi-om  definite  causes,  which,  like  corruption  in  England,  can 
be  definitely  grappled  with.  If  the  Egyptian  Central  (Jorernment  is 
encouraged  and  fortified  in  protecting  the  poor  elector,  the  macluuery 
is  provided  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
a  people  so  keen-sighted  as  to  their  interests,  so  appreciative  of  the 
valueof  character,  so  habitually  disposed  to  corporate  aud  social  action, 
will  soon  do  their  utmost  to  return  a  worthy  village  representative. 
When  this  step  is  secured,  the  fortunes  of  the  Constitution  are  out 
of  the  bands  of  the  most  ignorant  and  dependent  class  of  the 
commuoitT. 
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If  it  be  admitted  th&t  the  dnrton-delc^te  •wSk  be 
elected,  uid  ilut,  on  the  whole — thst  is,  thronghoiit  tbe  ^/BOO ' 
of  EgTpt — Ibev  vill  be  nverage  rcprtwnUxires  of  tke  vSla^ei 
dioow  thrai,  then  Lbo«e  who  alleftc  th^t  the  ttuwlilBtioiMl 
u  doomed  to  failure,  must  thift  their  grooad  and  aMa 
the  clectora-delegatc  will  not  do  thdr  work,  or  not  do  it  pnfcfiv, 
or  that  the  ProriDcial  Couacili  will  fail  in  their  appointed  task  of 
electiof  roemben  of  the  Legiclatire  Council.  Bat  an^  cadi  kIoo^ 
aDticipttioni  are  iicrfectlv  gratnitans.  The  law  itielf  aeevre*  tfcst 
the  electon-delrgalc  of  a  proriDce  thall  be  brought  togetfcef  •■ 
particular  daji  under  the  same  roof,  and  be  coapclkd  to  (o  tlona^ 
the  proceH  of  voting  for  memben  of  the  PfOfincial  CoonctL  Th^ 
arc  protected  br  the  ballot,  superriscd  br  a  comminaon  of  eketon, 
and  on  r]eau:nt  mippbt^d  by  the  Central  Goremmcut,  and  tbCTfane 
the  moat  complete  freedom  of  accuiuuUtiiig  or  dtetributiog  their 
Totca,  No  doubt,  the.  Mudir,  for  the  control  of  whom  the  Comcib 
are  eiitnbltBlii-d,  baa  cwxy  indurcment  to  (ill  the  CoonctU  with  hs 
own  rrcaturcs,  ami  be  may  be  expected  tociert  hU  personal  inflnciMS 
to  the  full.  Hut  it  in  the  main  object  of  coBBtitutioDal  forms  and 
mechanisms  to  ruiinleraet  personal  iotervrntion  of  this  sort,  and  it  is 
no  use  to  Avcvf  a  tiatioiial  remedy  by  dwelliug  ou  the  extent  and 
ilrpth  of  the  eril  to  be  remedied.  If  the  Modir  waa  corrupt  and 
deipotrc  without  a  Couucil.  it  is,  at  least,  likely  he  will  be  less  free 
to  act  corruptly  anH  despotically  with  one.  Unless  he  (jcrpetually 
succeeds  in  forcing  all  the  elections  in  his  own  farour,  at  the  worst, 
he  will  bare,  from  time  to  time,  witnesses  against  himself  always  st 
hand,  and  whom  bo  cannot  «hakc  off.  Thus,  on  the  most  uofarour- 
ablc  hypothesis,  the  new  constitution  will  plnce  fresh  impediments  in 
tb'c  courte  of  bad  local  govenimeiit,  and,  as  a  favourable  hypothesis, 
it  will  multiply  the  resources  for  good  local  government. 

Again,  with  reipcct  to  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Legislotife 
Council  by  the  I*raTiticial  Council,  what  was  said  abore  as  to  the 
eapiicity  uiiil  ilispositioii  of  ordinary  ilgypliaii  rillagea  to  elect  ■ 
competent  represent  ativc,  is  likely  to  be  far  more  generally  true 
of  the  selected  and  organized  Prr>vincial  CouiiciU.  A  small  body  of 
six  or  ciglit  persons  in  constant  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
habitually  acting  together  on  matten  of  local  importance,  ore  neither 
likely  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ehnractcr  of  that  one  of  their  number 
whom  tbey  depuie  to  represent  them  in  the  political  Assembly  of 
the  capital,  nor  to  agree  on  electing  the  most  incompetent  and  dis- 
credited of  their  members,  nor  to  be  so  indifferent  and  supine  as  to 
let  tlio  election  be  det-idcii  wholly  liy  haphazard.  Of  course,  here 
again,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  elections  the  influence  of  the  Mudir, 
their  ))resident,  may  have  an  undue  share  of  weight.  The  ballot 
may  prove  an  insufficient  protection^  and  the  Mudir  and  bis  habitual 
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supporters,  if  not  his  Doiiiinccfl,  may  carry  tlio  electioo.  But  tho 
elcctorul  forms  proviile  HomctbiDg  mure  than  a  loophole  fur  escape. 
Thcjr  arc  ia  thetnselves  a  cuustatit  moral  Icssoti  that  the  State  calls 
ou  the  electora  to  decide  for  tbemseWes,  with  due  regard  to  their 
own  ]i€rsoiial  responsibility  to  their  coustitncnts  outside.  The 
members  of  the  Council  may  nut  generally  attend  to  this  protest. 
Local  pressure  and  considerations  may  be  too  urffcnt  and  binding. 
Bnt  the  protest  and  reminder  arc  still  there  in  the  constitutional 
forms,  and  it  needs  but  some  stirring  political  call  appealing  to  a 
deeper  xcntimcut  and  a  standard  of  duty  loftier  than  ordinary, 
to  summon  to  the  side  of  the  true  public  iutcrc«t  all  tliose 
capable  of  appreciating  the  situation.  lu  such  an  hour,  the  force 
of  local  and  of  sinister  induenccs  vill  be  xreakencd.  The  electors 
will  become  conscious  of  their  inherent  strength  and  independence, 
and  this  conscionsnesji,  once  stirred,  will  never  be  lulled  to  rest 
ayaiD. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  would  deny  to  Egyptiuns  and  to 
Orieutals  generally  any  of  these  political  susceptibilities,  on  tbo 
strength  of  which,  in  the  lung  ma,  true  national  life  and  habitual 
resistance  to  degrading  personal  interests  depend.  With  such  per- 
sons it  is  difficult  to  arguo,  because  the  terms  man,  human  naiure, 
citizen,  and  State  arc  not  used  in  a  sense  common  to  one  side  and 
the  other.  To  tliuse  who  believe  that  national  rcapoiuiibility  and 
political  capacity  arc  (as  Aristotle  held  them  to  be)  of  the  essential 
nature  of  man,  and  that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  every  tuau  to  draw 
out  and  develop  this  true  nature  in  his  lullows,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  circumstance  whether,  at  any  given  epoch,  the  Egyptian 
or  any  other  Oriental  is  to  be  put  through  a  course  of  constitutional 
training.  This  training,  it  is  here  held,  must  come  sooner  or  later 
to  all,  and  no  nation  is  doomed  to  a  condition  of  eternal  slavery  or 
childhood.  Sufficient  for  Egypt  that  excessive  precautions  are 
taken,  and,  whatever  be  the  immediate  working  of  the  Constitution, 
order  and  good  government  arc  rendered  independent  of  it.  If  the 
Constitution  fails  through  any  of  the  causes  which  have  been  painted 
above  in  the  blackest  colours,  nothing  is  lost.  If  the  Coustitution 
succeeds,  a  whole  nation  is  won  to  the  highest  humanity,  and  a  few 
formal  changcii  in  the  written  law  can  make  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Egypt  a  hroaflcr  and  more  liberal  system  than  that  of 
Euglaud  or  the  United  States  at  this  day. 

It  becoiuesj  then,  now  po^ible  to  answer  more  precisely  the  ques- 
tions proposed  at  the  beginuiug  of  this  article,how  far  the  new  Egyptian 
<~\>utititution  rc^pouds  to  the  two  tests  of  all  conatitutious.  Dues  it 
prevent  bad  government  ?  Docs  it  tend  to  promote  the  best  possible 
government  ?j 
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Consistently   with   due  regard   to   the  claims   of  order^  and   tbr 
limitrd  paliticnl  resources  of  an  iiuli;;enuii8  kind  noirin  the  countrv, 
\\\c  lu'w  CuuHtitntioti  pruviilc-s  the  must  cffeetive  checks  on  thow  sort* 
of  nliiiscs  to  which  ati  Eatiteru  Guvemmont  is  peciiliarlT  liable.     Itj 
substitutes  publicity  fur  isrcrcfiy;  niinistcrinl  accountability  to  public! 
bodies  for  the  siunoiis  tactic;!  uf  a  monarch  and  hi»  riKicr;  open  dis* 
cusaion  and  remonHtraiicc  for  <le«potic  mandates,  and,  at  crcry  pMuc- 
possiblc,  free  election  from  below,  in  the  place  of  dictated   nomina- 
tion from  alwve.     llie  working  of  the  Constitutiou  itself  ought  to 
be,  and  vrill  be,  the  be^t  training  for  ita  own  bcnefittf.     'llie   popular 
knowledge  of  politics  ought  to   be,  and  will   be,  the  be^t  security 
against  crooted  courses  of  political   action.     The   etiuoation  of  the 
political  conscience  will  result  from  tbc  growiug  appreheusioa  of  tlio 
bri-'adth  and  nidtli  a:id   depth   of  the   problems  to   the  solutioo  of 
which   political  cucriry  has  to  be   directed.     Certainly  bnd   govern- 
ment will  hcncefurth  be  rendered  diBicuIt  in  Kgypt,  and  the  worst' 
goTcmmcnt  impossible. 


The  new  Kgyptinu  Constitution  may  be  shown  in  equal  detail  to 
aatisfy  the  second  of  the  tciits  above  propounded,  that  of  providing 
for  the  best  poi^sible  goremmcnt  in  tlie  future. 

Of  course  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  dc&tiuies  and  capacity  of 
mankind  in  Kost  or  West,  will  draw  no  consolation  or  hoi>c  from  auy 
opcning.1  affordrd  for  the  expansion   of  political   forces,  and    for  the 
generation  of  new  political  institutions.    Yct^  certainly,  the  constitu- 
tional framework  now  imprcaswl  U|ion  Kgypt  affords  every  opportunity 
for  the  evolution  of  whatever  political  genius  or  energy  ma;  be  latent 
in  the  people.     Every  Kgyptinn  man,  as  soon  as  he  cornea  of  age,  ia 
forcibly  reminded  he  i.t  a  cxixi^pw,  with  a  ettii!cn'!i  right.s  and  rc8]K>nsi- 
bilities,  and  at  an  early  date  will  be  invited  to  take  his  place  with  th& ' 
most  venerable  grey-heard   of  the  village   in  ehoo»iug  the   elector- 
delegate.     He  must  share  with  the  rest  in  the  personal   jndgueuls 
and  criticisms,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  election  will  proceed;  and 
he  cannot  but  look  forward  with  the  rest  to  the  action  of  his  delegate 
in  helping  to  clioose  the  Provincial  Council  and  the  elective  members 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  whole  country  sharing  in  the  same  electoral  work  and 
habitually  recurring  1o  its  exerdae,  it  cuujiut  hut  be  that  a  political 
habit  of  mind  will  be  constantly  in  course  of  formation,  and  wUI,  aa 
time  goes  ouj  engender  a  spirit  of  continuous  political  reform.  Tlie 
Constitution  itself  mu^t  be  cast  into  the  crucible  so  suou  as  it  become* 
iuadequate  to  the  needs  uf  a  new  age.  The  broad  electoral  baaia 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  free  speech  and  action  already  accorded  tu 
the  Asaemblics  at  the  top,  must  facilitate  the  advance  of  every  reform 
loudly    and   generally   called   fur.     For    the    moment,   indeed,    tha 
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ExecutiVe  Government  is  despotic  nnel  the  Representative  Assemblies 
formalty  impotent.  But  no  Ion;;  time  cm  elapse,  if  order  be  maiu- 
taincd  nnd  gemiiac  political  acti%'ity  be  maDifc-tted,  t>eforc  tbe  A»3Ciq- 
blics  becomeomnipotcnt.and  the  Kxccutire  Government  tbeirobedteat, 
if  not  servile,  instnimeuts,  Sueh  a  ooDsummatiou  may  uot  «eem 
devoutly  to  be  wiithed  bj  thoRc  wbo,  mindful  of  late  events,  cannot 
dtstiuguiiib  betwceu  tbe  forces  of  revolution,  ifpnijuiodically  stirred 
into  traueitory  union,  and  the  evenlv  and  slowly  developed  forces  of 
political  eutburiasui,  finding  for  tbcmftclvea  their  natural  outlet  ia 
ct^ual  uud  just  govcruuicut. 

Of  course,  in  all  tb:it  biut  been  here  said  of  the  political  openings 
for  the  iigyptian  people  jiravidod  by  tlieii'  Coustitution,  it  is  suppiiseil 
that  certain  other  factors  of  the  utmost  importance  arc,  at  the  least, 
not  slgtially  deficient  cr  grossly  inadcqu:itc.  Of  these,  the  due 
mlmiiiiatrattoii  of  justice,  aud  the  prori»iou  of  some  good  national 
education,  not  bound  up  with  the  Koran,  arej  next  to  the  aecurit]r 
of  .the  country  a^inst  internal  aud  external  foes,  indiapeiiK^le 
requisites.  But  these  factors,  while  necessary  to  the  biglicu  poli- 
tical development  of  the  people,  nii^bt  for  a  time  be  away  and  ytl 
the  Constitution  would  do  only  good  and  nut  any  harm.  It  would  of 
itself  be  a  liberal  education.  It  would  implant  hiibits  of  (.'o<ot>rration 
for  national  and  not  only  for  rcligiuus  or  industiial  ends.  It  would 
impart  and  distribute  a  scuse  of  individual  right  and  justice  and  trutb- 
fblness  which  are  not,  at  present,  largely  difluscd  iu  Oriental  countries. 
It  would  acctistom  the  people  to  free  speech,  fearless  comment,  aud 
a  courageous  attitude  in  the  presence  of  their  social  superiors,  it 
would,  in  a  word,  do  as  much  as  can  be  done,  in  the  face  of  polygamy 
and  the  scclusiou  of  wnmca,  to  turn  to  account  what  M  democratic 
in  the  religion  of  Mohaiium-d  to  combat  what  is  indolent,  rapadouF^ 
.  and  uupatriotic  iu  that  religion. 


W 


In  this  endeavour  to  found  a  Constitution  in  Egypt,  based  upon 
the  latest  couetitutionnl  achievements  and  discoveries  in  the  most 
advanced  countries  of  the  West,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  issues  are  far  greater  than  such  as  are  circuui scribed  by  the 
dcatiuies  of  Kgypt  itself.  If  the  experiment  succeeds,  and  a  Moham- 
medan people,  guaranteed  against  external  foes,  and  temporarily,  at 
least,  against  inlcriml  anarchy,  responds  to  tbe  call  to  govern  them- 
selves, aud  to  fit  tlicniJi'lvcjt  more  and  more  fur  the  ta^k  of  governing 
tbemselves,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  cxperitncnt  will  be  repeated. 
again  and  again  elsewhere.  The  most  populur  suliitiou^  hitherto  of  tbe 
Bastern  questtcn  have  been  that  of  siiblracliiig  province  nflcr  province 
from  tbe  Turkish  Empire,  and  either  founding  independent  princi- 
palities, or  annexing  the.  Rcvcral  provintrcs  to  neigh Ixjiiriiig;  countries, 
populated    by   alien   races.      The   problem    has  been   comparatively 
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simple  wlicrc,  ns  in  Scrx-ia  and  Montenegro,  the  people  have 
succumbeij  in  heart  and  spirit  to  Turkish  rtile.  But  the  more 
depressed  countries  of  Asia  Minor  have  not  yet  been  touclicd,  aud, 
so  soon  as  the  Turkish  Power  finally  collapses,  tulcrable  goverumeuti 
most  he  found  for  the  provinces  beloogiiig  to  the  vacant  inheritance. 
If  the  machinery  of  the  new  Egyptian  Coustitution  be  found  to 
harmonize  with  the  habits  and  spirit  of  a  Mohammedati  people  to 
one  eouutry,  it  is  not  impossible  it  may  do  so  in  another.  Anv 
Power  which  is  called  to  prcwrihc  a  rcgimcu  for  such  a  province  iu 
the  interest  of  the  i>eople,  and  not  in  its  own,  is  sure  to  attempt  to 
put  iu  praetiee  that  which  has  been  already  prored  a  success  \,  vote 
by  ballot,  minurity  representation,  electors- delegate^  provincial 
councils,  and  central  a.ssemblies  of  all  sorts,  will  become  as  familiar-' 
for  the  provinces  of  what  is  now  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  the?  Tcstrr 
and  the  Court  of  Uuarter  Sessions  are  familiar  iu  England,  or  the 
local  '*  Parliaments"  were  in  old  I'rance. 

The  problem  is,  of  conrse,  simpler  in  Egypt  than  it  is  ever  likely  to 
be  Bgaiii  elsewhere.  It  is  not  likely  that,  elsewhere,  the  cirnumstancei 
will  ever  repeat  themselves  which  have  rendered  England  supreme  io 
Egypt,  without  it  being  regarded  as  politic.illy  expedient  to  anna 
the  country.  In  any  other  case,  it  is  probable  England,  or  any  otVr 
like  preponderant  Power,  would  go  farther  or  not  so  far.  If  it  wot 
farther,  const)  tntional  freedom  would  run  a  risk  of  being  fettered 
and  weakened.  If  it  did  not  go  so  far,  that  freedom  would  uot 
be  protected  and  nourished  into  full-blown  strength.  But  iu  Egypt, 
owing  to  the  palsying  effect  of  successful  war  upon  all  rival  and  intrusive 
influences,  the  precise  conditions  exist  for  England  to  try  the  highest 
form  of  constitutional  experiment.  And  yet  it  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  vivisection,  because  the  e.\periraeut  gives  no  pain,  and  iuvolvea  do 
risk.  The  Constitution  rattier  gives  health  and  life  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  wherever  it  goes.  "  Everything  that  liveth,  which  movetb, 
whithersoever  the  rivers  shall  oome,  shall  live." 

Sbeluon   Amob. 
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